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THERE  IS  NO  RELIGION  HIGHER  THAN  TRUTH. 

[Family  motto  of  the  Maharajdhs  of  Benares,} 

NSTT  RESULT  Or  OUR  INDIAN  WORK. 

MADAME  BLAVATSKT  and  I  are  growing  old— both  being  abonfi 
sixty — and  at  the  best  can  work  only  a  few  years  longer,  wbethei? 
in,  the  tropics  or  elsewhere,  jointly  or  singly.  When  we  are  dead  and 
gone,  and  when  all  momentary  passions  have  died  ont,  somebody  will 
impartially  sum  up  the  net  results  of  our  joint  and  separate  labors  for 
our  fellows.  Praise  will  be  given  in  matters  now  made  the  excuse  for 
detraction,  and  calm  criticism  take  the  place  of  present  ridiculous  and 
fulsome  flattery.  For  us,  it.  will  make  no  difference ;  nor  should  it  now, 
if  we  were  not  so  imperfect,  for  the  true  and  perfect  altruist,  having  his 
thought  bent  upon  doing  for  others,  cares  not  a  jot  whether  he  be  praised 
or  Mamed. 

As  there  are  milestones  in  every  life- journey,  so  there  are  stages  ia 
eveiy  public  movement,  whence  its  results  may  be  judged.  As  to  ours,  iir 
may  be  said  that,  prior  to  our  arrival  in  India,  we  had  done  nofthing> 
beyond  forming  the  first  nucleus  of  the  future  Theosophical  Society, 
lind  layingits  triple- walled  foundation  in  our  declaration  of  the  Society's 
pdlicy  and  aims.  Our  first  great  block  of  work  was  India,  to  which 
Ceylon  may  be  added ;  it  being  to  the  former  what  the  pendant  singlo 
drop  is  to  the  necklace  of  gems.  Landing  at  Bombay  in  Fefaraary  1879,  we 
have  eOQS^uently  been  established  in  India  more  than  11|  years :  with, 
what  results?  Why  should  we  play  into  the-  hands  of  the  future 
unfriendly  biographer  or  historian  by  ignoring  the  facts  ^^hich  he  will 
gavMe,  ud  by  suppressing  favorable  ooniemporaneous-  comment,  the: 
reoordjng  of  which  will  make  his  scandalous  work  more  hard  and  the 
refutation  el  his  falc^oodsby  our  frkadi^itiore  sure  ?  I£  is  so  easy  to  put 
the  troth  on  record  iBile  we  are  alive,  and  challenge  its  gainsaying. 

Our  psfsonal  faidts  concern  only  our  individual  Karma)  and  neither 
ai  us,  two  human  motes  in  the  sunshine  of  human  evolution,  are  of  enough 
conscKpience  to  warrant  either  foe  or  friend  to  sit  in  jtidgment  over  us. 
Ab  to  the  results  ^f  our  actions,  that  is  quite  another  thing :  it  is  well 
vrerth  the  world-a  while  to  -sum  them  up  from  stage  to  stage,  for  the 
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benefit  of  future  would-be  altruistic  workers.  An  unusually  foul  and 
malevolent  libel  against  us  having  just  been  launched  in  New  York  on 
the  Stygian  se^  of  malice  and  lies,, the  moment  is  opportune  for  one  of 
such  r^Tospects. 

In  another  article  (March  Nupaber)  on  "  The  Outlook,"  I  partially 
touched  upon  the. Indian  situation.  I  shall  presently  cite  the  opinion 
of  one  or  two  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  influential  journals  of  India. 
This  country  is  so  far  away  from  ourown  native  lands,  and  so  utterly 
unknown  to  the  general  reading  public  of  Europe  and  America,  that  the 
tendency  of  even  our  Western  colleagues  is  to  belittle  our  Eastern  work. 
What  can  I  point  to  that  will  give  them  a  means  of  comparison  ?  Suppose 
we  say  the  work  of  Wilberforce,  Clarkson,  Garrison  and  their  party, 
in  gradually  undermining  and  ultimately  overthrowing  Slavery.  True, 
our  final  results  have  not  come  as  yet,  but  the  proximate  causes  which 
will  work  them  out  have.  We  are  only  at  the  point  where  Wilberforce 
fltood  in  1807  when,  after  twenty  years'  hard  work,  he  got  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  to  adopt  his  measure  to  prevent  further  importation  of 
negroes  into  the  colonies.  I  look  around  and  see  a  phalanx  of  braxic)i 
societies  existing,  yet  inert.  Ami  dicKSouraged  P  Not  in  the  least.  To  my 
experience,  that  simply  means  that  they  stand,  like  deciduous  trees, 
waiting  for  the  revolution  of  the  seasons  to  start  their  sap  and  force  put 
their  foliage.  It  is  the  life-sap  that  works  Nature's  forest  miracle ;  and 
80,  too,  we 'have  forced  the  sap  of  a  new  spring-time  to  rise,  in  ihe 
ancient  troaks  of  Indian  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism,  causing  their 
hoaiy  crowns  to  be  oaoe  more  coyered  with  luxuriant  leafage.  Yet 
these  reunions,  when  fully  resuscitated,  will  be  as  different  from  th^ 
immediate '  forbears,'  as  the  adult  is  from  the  youth ;  or,  rather  as  the 
new-  personality  with  which  the  evolving  human  monad  clothes  itself 
differs  from  the  decrepit  body  it  shook  off  in  its  last  previous  reincarna- 
tion. The  life  is  the  same,  the  individuality  identical,  but  the  new  cor- 
poreal investiture  will  dtSsr  from  the  old.  Education,  in  the  Western. 
8ense,iB  now  confined  to  the  Indian  minority,  and  that  minority  is  dona- 
nated — ^hypnotised,  if  you  -like — ^by  the  majority ;  as  the  circle  expands* 
80,  proportionately,  will  increase  the  mocUlfication  of  exoteric  EasteriL 
religions.  Ultimately,  exoteric  religion  will  be  transfigured  into  esote- 
ric doctrine;  thus  reyerting  to  its  primal  aspect  and  vigw.  Gon- 
temtpomrj  religions  are  but  brutalizations  of  their  primal  types.  And 
as  the  process  of  purgation  isa  very  slow  one,  so  will  the  ultimate  effects- 
«f  our  Asiatic  work  be  long  deferred.  Eleven  years'-  college  daases  have 
BOW  graduated  since  our  Aait  asrival,  and  each  on^ias  in  its  turn  bean- 
inftueneed  in  the-direction  of  higher  religious  thoolbt  by  our  Uteiraittire^ 
cur'aiddresseB,  and  the  appeals  and  work  of  th6  many  societies  and  clubs 
-^religicilis,  social,  Kterary,  political  and  philanthr6piiB — ^whioh,  in  -^Oi 
inouoiiiig.  of  the  Ltfef-sap^  havo  sprung,  directly  or  iodiv^ctJy,  oiitH>f  ike. 
parent  truiik  of  the  Theosophical  movement.  It  is  as  easy  tp  trace  caehof 
them  back  to  our  iniUc^tiYe  sh&Iqx  the^eTolutionist  to  p]:oY<&t]ieorigint>f 
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Bf^^iesby  obeervingtke  physical  and  mental  characteristics  transmitted 
frox^  generation  id  generation.  So  that  the  foreign  observer  is  to  tako 
note  of  the  fact  that  the  net  result  of  Theosophical  work  in  India  is 
not  to  be  calculated  from  the  number  of  active  or  passive  Branches  on 
tbe  Hcftd^quarters'  books:  it  must  be  gauged  from  the  tone  of' Indian 
thought,-  ^tlsB  oblor  of  Indian  aspiriktion,  ihe  nature  and  strength  of 
Iiidian  religious  interest,  tbe  sympathetio  or  antipathetic  character  of 
Indian  inter-tribal,  personal  and  local,  national  and  international,  feeliug; 
and  from  the  taste  for  ancestral  literature :  gauged  in  comparison  with 
j^hvb  existed  prior  to  the  beginning  of  1879,  the  date  ol  our  arrival  «nd 
the  commencement- of  our  Indian  labors. 

*  The  results  of  such  a  survey  are  very  encouraging,  aa  showing  the 
fact  that  our  time  and  efforts  havef  not  been  wasted.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  saddening  to  think  how  much  more  might  have  been  done  but 
f6r  our  paucity  of  means.  It  is  hard  for  a  publicist  nearing  the  term  of 
average  human  life  to  see  before  him  the  certainty  that  he  must  die  with 
his  potential  work  half  done  for  lack  of  capital  and  working  ooQei^ee-^ 
etqiecially  so  to  the  noh-sectarian  altruist,  who  appeals  to  the  sympathies 
"^bl  none  but  the  highest,  broadest  minded  and  most  eclectic  of  man- 
Idlri.  By  the  beating  of  drums  and  flaunting  ol  banners,  the  raising  6f 
partf  cries,  and  the  appeal  to  sectarian  sentimentality,  the  honest, 
humanilftrian,  yet  ignorant,  bigoted  and  eccentric  Si^lvatiomst  '^Generar' 
gathers  ftliuge  income,  covers  the  earth  with  aelf-^ei^ijiug  workers,  and 
marshals  hk  ixAoYtR  by  thousands  to  parade  bit  fucoeases  befoee  a 
wondering  pu1t^  We  have  no  sect  to  fosterj^no  me  oreed  to  promnl* 
gatiB,  Tesort  to  no  meretricious  methods  to  ensure  sueoess.  So  we- have 
hundreds  to  show  as  income  where  the  otheirs  have  their  tesia  o£ 
thousands,  and  the  Theosophical  movement,  unlike  the  Salvatiiaiiiisity 
spreads  quietly  and  undemonstrativery  over  tiie  whole  globe,*  Its  ooqm 
vertS|'too—if  so  clumsy  a  tenn-  be  permitted — are  to  be  leund  in  the 
elasB  occupying  the  highest,:  instead  of  the  lowest,,  social  degree.  Wo 
gather  in  the  Brahman  of  India,  whom-  not  even  the  ablest  missionary, 
let  alone  the  shouting  and  frothing  Salvationist,  has  been  able  to  affect ; 
the  mofit  learned  monks  and  best  educated  laymen  of  Buddhist  coun- 
tries floek-to  our  side;  the  boldest  and  cliaarest- thinking  persmats  o£ 
Western  .ooujitries  atre  reading  our  books  and  discussiog  our  views ; 
daily,  recmits  jjoin  us  from»  the  rank?  of  tho  Spiritualists,  the  I!reethiKi]c« 
eKS»  the  Broad  Ghnrehmen,  the  Agnostifis,. and.  other  brain«nsevs»  Jako 
»>fliibterraneani  stream,  which  foUaws  the  compact  strata  until  it  gets  its 
eiitlet  sad  becomes  a  visible. rivar|. the  essential  ideas  of  the, hoary 
Avgnsn  plulosophie»  ave  runaiag  [under  the  surfaoe  of  coatemporarj 
thragbt,  4]id  filtering  into  all  the  oriuimes  and  crevices  of  social  life. 
Xhi^jr .  omp^ont  in  .the  literature:  of  blithe  advanced  natieasi  inqiire  the 

*Jhe  MmtimiistB  observe  one  week  of  *' self -denial/'  abstsining  firom  «U 
Inmias  and  .paying  <^e  money  into  tlte> "  Annjr"  tceaaiuy.  UiaHi.ymie  £  28,000 
•were  thns  realised.  If  every  F.  T.  S.  should  give  one  week's  income  to  our  Society, 
It  ^euld  probably  hare  not  less  than  ^  leOjOOO  to  cany  on  its  work,  •'       - 
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orator,  the  pi^acher  Mid  ihe  poet,  console  the  world-wearj  and  the 
heavy-hearted,  and  to  many  show  a  Irnninoas  pathway  through  the 
obflcura  future.  The  subtle  power  of  Eastern  thought  is  slowly  leaven- 
ing the  world's  miijid  and  slowly  educating  the  world's  oonscienoe*  Is 
it  not  a  ^and  and  inspiriting  fact  to  contemplate ;  and  ought  not  we, 
two  elderly  people,  to  find  recompense  in  it  for  much  of  our  suffering 
and  sorrow,  an  offset  for  what  caitiff  deserters,  brutal  libellers,  smooth* 
spoken  hypocrites,  and  ingrate  beneficiaries  have  compelled  us  to  hear  ? 
Our  hafvest  is  ripening,  our  work  is  showing  satisfactory  resultSr  We 
may  have  few  more  years  to  count  upon,  but  our  seed  has  been  aowiit 
wiUi  both  hands,  broadcast  over  a  wide  field.  If  poverty  must  cripple  u^ 
to  the  end,  so  be  it :  we  shall  do  our  best,  as  we  have  hitherto  done  it, 
and  leave  the  squaring  of  accounts  with  Karma.  If  we  are  reviled,  at 
least  there  are  hundreds  of  good  people  who  have  learnt  in  personal 
intercourse  to  respect  our  motive,  excuse  our  failings,  andaf^^neciate 
the  importance  of  our  work.  If  an  idle,  selfish  world  hates  w,  atOI  we 
have  at  least  the  personal  knowledge  that  we  have  labored  for  human  pro* 
gress  and  religious  evolution.  If  baffled  egoists  turn  to  brutal  vilifi? 
cation,  yet  we  know  that  our  Teachers  and  Masters,  those  whose  co-; 
operating  agents  we  are,  see  us  to  the  bottom  of  oar  haaarts  and  find  no 
dLdoyalty  there.  We  have  still  the  strength  for  much  more  work,  and 
ought  to  live  to  see  still  greater  net  results  from  the  Theosophical  xnove* 
ment.  We  may  be  hampered  for  the  means  to  realize  our  plans,  but  still 
we  shall  do  something  more  for  humanity  than  we  have  hitherto,  for  we 
shall  always  have  our  br9.ins,  our  pens  and  our  voices.  As  for  our  bodily 
support  we  can  count  upon  that,  if  not — for  lack  of  .time — from  our 
oivu  earnings,  at  leasts  then,  from  the  brotherly  loy^  of  som^  who  would 
nojb  see  us  starve.  The  achievements  of  the  past  and  the  results  of  the 
present  warrant  our  feeling  perfectly  sure  of  the  future. 

It  is  not  we  who  are  idly  boasting  that  India's  spiritual  renais- 
sance has  begun  through  our  efforts,  it  is  the  greatest  Indians  of  India 
who  are  saying  so.  I  quoted  something  to  that  effect  from  the  Amriia 
JBazar  Fairika  in  our  August  Supplement  and  made  some  reflectiona 
thereupon.  That  great  journal,  in  noticing  what  I  then  said  about 
iTheosophy  in  India,  has  added  the  following  observations : — 

"  They  say  that  Theosophy  is  dead:  If  it  is  dead,  it  has  done  its  work 
in  India,  Asia,  Europe,  and  America.  In  India,  it  has  converted  the  per'' 
verted  Hindus.  In  other  parts  of  the  World,  it  has  proved  the  existence  of 
sotaiething  which  is  not  to  be  foand  in  modem  philosophy  and  acienee. 
Where  is  the  intellectual  man  now  who  does  not  admit  that  there  is  aon»« 
thing  in  Theosophy  P  This  grand  achievement  is  the  work  ol  an  old 
Busftian  lady  and  a  poor  American  gentleman." 

,    Now  X  find  the  Indian  Ulrror  of  July  23rd  bearing  its  tertimoigrf  ai 

follows:  ^  J 

.     ^11  Pwrn  is  the  centre^ol  general  jnteUectnaJ  aetiviij  in  India,  Hadraa 
aaay  well  claim  to  be  the  Head-quarters  of  what  may  be  phrased  as  theolot 
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giOBl  •d^Tiiy.,  This  has  been  noticeable  ever  wnoe  theXhooeoidiiqBlSQdftty 
shafted  its  Head^qnarters  &om  Bombay  to  Madras  on  tbe  suggestion  of  tbo 
l^e  lamented  Sabba  Bow,  the  great  Advaita  philosopher  of  Southern  India. 
They  were  all  agnostics  or  secularists,  anything  but  Hindus,  the  educated 
Madrasis,  .before  Madame  Blavatsky  and  Colonel  Olcott  went  to  reside 
among  them.  They  had  their  Free^ThinJeer  newspaper,  but  a  change  came- 
over  the  spirit  of  their  dream.  Free-thought  began  to  wayer.  Mr.  Brad- 
langVs  followers  began  to  regard  theosophic  teachings  with  attention,  and 
to  listen  to  the  exhortations  of  the  founders  of  the  Theosophical  Society 
and  of  Mr.  Snbba  Bow  withinoreaeing  respect.  They  began  to  see  that  there 
was  ft  great  deal  more  of  true  science  and  philosophy  in  their  national  reli- 
gion than  they  had  hitherto  thought  possible.  Then,  the  beauties  of  Hin- 
duism began  to  be  perceived  and  appreciated,  and  the  study  of  the  oldeet  and 
Rudest  Aryan  religion  in  the  world  was  revived.  But  the  change,  induced 
by^e  Theosophical  Society,  was  more  or  less  passive  in  its  general  character. 
ItaSeoted  individuals,  or  groups  of  individuals,  possessed  of  more  or  less 
leam1iiy,;and  enjoying  more  or  less  leisure.  But  the  change  did  not  affect  the 
masses'^in  the  same  manner.  The  higher  lessons  of  philosophy  are  lost  on 
ignorant  and  tender  minds,  though,  in  justice  to  Colonel  Olcott,  it  must  be 
said  that  he^as  been  making  eVery  effort  to  make  his  teachings  understand- 
able of  the  pc^e.  There  was  thus  a  frevival  of  Hinduism  in  Madras,  as 
€iTerywhere  else  m  India,  but  a  revival  of  a  passive  kind,  leaving  the  revi- 
talists  in  an  atmosphere  of  lazy  and  contented  self -contemplation.  But  an 
kxndeait  in  Missionary  life  in  Madras,  an  incident  relating  te  a  public  edu- 
cational institution,  gave  an  unlooked-for  impetus,  and  force  and  eharaoter 
t(i  the  Hindu  revival.  Our  readers  may  yet  remember  the  eontretempa  a  few 
yeafs  bapk  in  the  Madras  Christian  College.  In  the  absence  of  the  Bever^nd 
Mr.  Miller,  the  popular  Principal  of  the  College,  in  England,  its  Christian 
Professors  had  an  unseemly  row  with  a  number  of  Hindu  students,  who 
siHtdb  in  a  body.  The  question  was  then  generally  asked,  why  should  Bmdu 
students  depend  for  education  on  a  Ghriaiian  College,  and  mn  the  risk  of  their 
faith  being  perverted  by  Christian  Missionaries  P  It  was  at  that  time  that 
Hinduism  in  Madras,  from  being  passive,  leaped  into  active  and  even  aggres- 
sive existence.  It  is  to  this  incident  in  the  Bev.  Mr.  Miller's  College 
that  Madras  owes  the  establishment  of  the  Hindu  Tract  Society,  the 
!^[indu  Preaching  Society,  and  the  Hindu  Theological  Institution.  Thq 
Hindu  Tract  Society  has  now  been  in  existence  for  nearty  three  years.  In 
their  first  published  Annual  Beport,  the  Committee  of  the  Society  said 
that  the  chief  causes  ^bal  contributed  to  its  estabhshment,  were  the  spiritnal 
inAu^nces  that  wotq  at  work  among  and  around  them.  They  had  hem  moved 
hf  the  eoehorUUiona  oj  the  'ftmoua  Colonel  Olcott.*  But  the  Committee  said» 
'we  owe  more  to  the  activity  of  antagonistic  foreign  influences  in  our  midst 
than  to  any  other  cause,  for  the  formation  of  this  Tract  Society.'  The  chief 
objects  of  the  Hindu  Tract  Society  are  (1)  to  examine  into  the  foundation  of 
any  religion  forced  upon  the  Hindus,  and  to  defend  Hinduism  against  the 
attacks  of  its  opponents,  (2)  to  uphold  and  advance  the  social  order  of  the 
Hindu  community,  and  (3)  to  support  and  promote  the  cause  of  moralitjr 
ittd  sound  learning.  These  objects  are  promoted  by  the  issue  of  thousands 
^  skovt  tracts  on  the  plan  of  the  OhristiaB  Missienary  tractSi. 

t- e  The  P^residsnt  of  the  Hiidhi.TnK9itficciety  is  Mn  SMvasadkarPtt^ 
B<  av  a»  wrieU   Theoeo^^U     This  geatleman  is  also  the  aii^h«n*  of  ifaafe 
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«xteUeiit  amies  o!  Kttle  ffindu  books,  published  as  '  ^e  Hifi'dtf  Bxi^hior 
Sacies.'  Mr.  Bwadyaji  is  -Mixa:  Hinduism.  He' is  the  Prinoipal  of  the  Hfaidtt 
Theological  Ii|Btitutioa»  where  lessons  in  philosophy,  sdence,  i^ligien,  sden>« 
logji  ftnd  morals  are  given,  all  being  based  on  Hinduism.  Mr.  PandyajFa 
efforts  are  ably  seconded  by  Dewan  Bahadur  Baganath  Bao  (F.  T.  iS,),  and 
other  active  spirits  of  the  Hindu  Preaching  Society.  ' 

"  In  this,  matter  of  a  national  Hindu  revival,  Bengal  and  Bombay  tHajr 
well  take  a  lesion  from  Madras.  In  Madras,  they  are  able  to  do  all  tilieBe 
things,  because,  ii  they  have  Christian  Missionaries  to  contend  againit,  they 
have  got  active  sympathetic  European  friends,  the  chief  of  them  being 
Colonel  Olcott,  the  value  of  whose  services  is  sii^ply  incalculable. .  He  and 
his  colleagues,  like  Dr.  Daly,  Mr.  Harte  and  Mr.  Fawcett,  who  have  abandoned 
home,  and  come  to  live  and  work  for  us  in  this  country,  have  laid  not  onlr 
Madras,  but  all  India,  under  a '  debt  immense  of  endless  gratitude."' 

Among  Hindus,  the  highest  in  rank  and  inflnonce  are  the  Brah- 
mans ;  among  Brahmans  the  highest — ^not  religious  ascetics  and  a/lepts, 
who  outrank  all  mankind,  aooording  to  Hindu  opinion — ^are  the  learned 
pandits.  Among  pandits,  the  highest  are  those  of  Benares,  Huddea  and 
Chidambaram.  For  our  Society  to  get  the  endarsement  qt  diese  pandita 
is,  therefore,  the  clearest  p]XK>f  that  oonld  be  demaadedflC  the  estimation 
in  which  our  share  in  the  present  renaissance  of  Hinduism  is  held  by 
the  most  influential  class  of  Hindu  society.  That  we  have  such  an  endorse- 
ment will  not  be  denied  upon  reading  the  following  excerpts  :— 

On  the  30th  November  1880,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Sanskrit  Samaja 
(Society)  of  Benares,  the  late  eminent  Pandit  Bapudeya  Sastri  in  tjio 
chair,  and  all  themodt  eminent  pandits  of  Benares  present,  a  Besolutioix 
■waa  unanimously  adopted  to  the  effect  that,  inasmuch  as  the  interests  of 
Sanskrit  literature  demand  that  thfere  should  be  a  fraternal  union  betweeo 
ibe  Sanskrit  Samaja  and  the  Theosophical  Society,  the  latter  being 
smoerely  demoted  to  this  most  worthy  object  knd  possessing  facilities 
which  it  is  desirable  to  secure,"  there  should  be  a  friendly  uiiion  between 
the  two  bodies,  and  the  Samaja  should  bind  itself  to  lend  all  possible 
assistance  in  the  premises. 

.That  our  reputation  had  not  suffered  during  the  lapse  of  time,  appears 
ffom  the  opinions  expressed  in  formal  Besolutions  adopted  at  a  groat 
Convention  {Mahamandala)  of  Sanskrit  pandits  at  the  sacred  shrine  of 
.Haridwar,  on  the  30th  May,  1887.    They  were  as  foUows : — 

"  Begohedf—'Th&t  thiis  Sabha  unanimously  records  its  appreqiation  of  tha 
unselfish  and  efficient  aid  given  by  the  Theosophical  Society  to  the  cause  of 
5>Tur  national  religion  during  the  past  ten  years  throughout  India,  and  in  dis« 
^minating  JA  ^^ipfa^w*"*  oonntri/Bs  a  knowledge  of  the  teaclungs  of  our  holy 

.  ."'IKeM^sed^^^rhat  tiiis  BaUha  earnestly  recommends  all  IMaow  ami 
others  favorable  toHJndnreligiiia  (8ana4aB».  Phantta).toiwriiit>  ttoftocsiety 
aantncA  as  possible :  to  make  the  Adyar 'Library ^aii  nserfnl  aadpowerfnl  a 
joational  undertaking  as  it»  projectorv  inteudedihat  it  should  be/';        \- '-  ^ 
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Alew4a^  agOi«iapQ)^  mdOiMxig  in  Madbrafl,  Deww  Bakadiur 
B.  Baghunikth  Bow,  a  BratunimpiibliriBt  and  reformer  wko  is  nniver^ 
«iUf  x«Q>ed»d.ilircmgh<mt  India^  said— I  qootiefroHt  ike  published  report 
of  tiie  Meeting — thai'**  the  idea  tO;{iroteet  their  own  institiztioBS,  their 
TeH^n,  and  traditions  came  to  the  HrndiiB"  with  our  advent  or  India. 
Onr  public  cateer  has,  therefore,  been  consistent  throughout  with  our 
initial  i^rofessions  upon  arrival  at  Bombay,  and  I  have  yet  to  see  the  first 
hJaA  that  we  have  traded  upon  our.  reputation  or  influence  for  any  per- 
sonal advantage.    We  ehallei^e  our  worst  enemy  and  most  bitter 
Blaoderer  to  produce  a  tittle  of  evidence .  that  goes  to  prove  that  W9 
have  played  the  hypocrite,  the  charlatan,  or  the  rogue.    Yet  all  these 
we  are  said  to  have  been  by  Western  persons  who  know  better,  and 
certain,  Western  editors  whose  slanders  are  the  more  heinous  in.  that 
ihey  themselves  have  personal  knowledge  of  my  standing  at  home  and 
thd  Talue  of  my  public  services.    In  the  course  of  my  life  I  have  heard 
nsBj  falsehoods  uttered  and  seen  many  libels  printed  against  my  poor^ 
impetuous  old  colleague  and  myself,  yet  this  most  recent  one,  which  has 
provc^ed  the  preisent  article,  excels  them  all  in  itel  inexcusable  vulgarity 
«Bd  mendaeity.    Happily,  there  is  the  consoling  certainty  that,  in  the 
l&ng  roBi  trutii  will  prevail  and -justice  be  done. 

H.  S-  Olcptt.  . 


WOMEN  IN  ANCIENT  INDIA.^ 

AKEACTIOl^  has  now  set  in.  .The  piresent  position  of  our  women  iit 
society  and  their  treatment  by  the  stronger  sex  are  subjects  of 
Earnest  discussion  in  these  days ;  and  almost  all  who  take  part  iu  such 
ikiscussion  are  the  advocates  of  the.  fair  sex.  No  excuse  will  be  needed, 
Aerefdre,  if  I  describe  the  position  of  women  in  ancient  tknee.  Borne  may: 
thibk  the.task  an  unACoesaary  one,  in  view  of  the  appearance  in  theso 
coltmns  of  the  able  papers  on  marriage,  from  the  pens  of  Prof.  Gr.  IT: 
Ghalbravarti  and  Captain  A.  Banon.  Such  would  fox^tthat  the  subject 
poBseiseB  on  antiquarian  and  sociological  interest  as  well. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that 
I  limit  the  signification  of  the  term/ ancient'  to  any  period  befox^ 
the  Mohammedan  conquest,  this  being  the  period  since  which  A&. 
fn^^tma  havo  almost  lost  all  claim  to  boast  of  national .  glory,  iind  feel  a' 
national  pride.  ' .  '     -        .  • 

I  propose  to  subdivide  the  period  called  ^'  Ancient "  into  three^ 
epochs— fallowings  of  course,  theb^torHicaibSanscditjHsholarsof  iheday^ 
for  one  special  reason,  that  such. an  airangement,  will  ad^t  of/iih^ 
pndent  insti^tion  beinjg^  historically  tz;acjBd.  .  A  mtionat  soidiierttical 

.  flf^vinaibtodlMr  wmaAy  haii  of'therdfeMmcea  tb  WesterA  dntbors,  to  notes 
1»ken  4Bnng  Vij  oonvexsiMiong  with  my  late  UunesM  imcle,  Paodit  N.  Bliash  j]i« 
clisffy^.y.  ?•  8:,  and  the  rest  to  .the  ongiaal  Ssoydui^  and  YemaculiU:  wOrka  in  tim- 
AdjAx  Orientia  Library.^Si  £.  a. 
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stady  of  the  tocieiit  Sanscrit  Literature  necessarily  premises  sncli 
epoclis;  but  dates  and  years  are  not  now  needed.  Suffice  it  for  oar 
jwesent  purpose  to  say  that  all  we  can  do  is  to  state  the  epochs  and  their 
(diief  (^araoteristics,  and  not  at  all  to  drcumserifie  them  l>y  dates. 

The  chief  epochs  are : — ^the  Vedic,  in  which  the  Ar|;ans  led  a  life 
as  described  in  the  Vedic  writings.  The  Epic,  in  which  they  led  the 
life  described  in  the  epics  of  India.  The  Scholastic  period,  in  which 
scholastic  writers  appear  on  the  stage,  and  give  rise  to  endless  varieties 
of  philosophy.  In  this  period  flourished  th©  great  commentators  of  the 
several  Sutras  and  philosophic  writings,  and  it  was  memorable  for  many 
a  dispute  with  the  Buddhists.  There  is  a  fourth  period  added  by  some 
writers  on  Indian  history — designated  as  the  period  of  Hindu  Revival, 
but  as  it  is  not  of  much  practical  use  in  the  treatment  of  our  subject, 
it  may  be  blended  with  the  Scholastic  period.  And  lastly,  as  was  stated 
at  first,  the  period  subsequent  to  the  Mohammedan  invasion  and  permar- 
n^it  settlement,  may  be  called  the  Modem  period. 

In  the  Yedic  age,  Hindu  women  were  educated  and  treated  with 
great  respect,  and  married  when  fit  for  marriage.  In  fact,  they  were 
divided  into  two  classes,  Brahmavadinis  and  Sadyovadhus.  The  former 
travelled  in  quest  of  Divine  knowledge  and  publicly  discussed  theoso- 
phicil  matters  with  learned  sages :  a  very  excellent  picture  of  which 
18  given  in  the  Brahadiranyopanishad,  a  portion  of  which  I  quote  below 
fiBaaiUustration: — ^  t- 

<'l.    Then  Tiohaknari  said,    <  Venerable  Brahmanas,  I   shall  ask  him.  two 
qnestioBiSi    It  he  will  answer  them,  none  of  you,  I^think,  will  defeat  him  in  any 
)  Qonomdng  Brahman.' 


TignsvBlkya  said  :  <  Ask,  O  QitgW 

t.  She  Bi^d : '  T^ignavalkya,  as  the  son  of  a  warrior  from  the  EasiB  or  Yidehas 
might  string  hk  loosened  bow,  take  two-pointed  foe-piercing  arrows  in  his  hand' 
and  rise  to  do  battle,  I  have  risen  to  fight  thee  with  two  qnestionB.  Answer  mo 
these  qaestions.' 

Yignavalkya  said  :  *  Ask,  O  Girgi.' 

8.  She  said.: '  O  T^gnavalkya,  that  of  which  they  say  that  it  h  above  the 
heavens,  beneath  the  earth,  embracing  heaven  and  earth,  past,  present,  and  fatore, 
i^t  is  woven  like  warp  and  woof. 

4.  Tignavalkya  said : '  That  of  which  they  say  that  it  is  above  the  heavens, 
beneath  the  earth,  embracing  heaven  and  earth,  past,  present^  and  f  ntnre,  th»t  is. 
woven  like  warp  and  woof,  is  the  ether  (ikisa).* 

5.  She  said :  *  I  bow  to  thee,  0  Yignavalkya,  who  has  solved  me  that  question. 
Qet  thee  ready  for  the  second. 

Tfenava&ya  said:*  Ask,  OGWrgiV  ' 

6.  fihe  said: 'OY&gnavalkya,  that  of  which  th^  say  that  it  is  ajboyeiha' 
heavens,  beanbth  the  earth,  embrsoing  heaven  «id  earth,  past^  present,  and  f  ntnre^ 
tell  me  in  what  it  is  woven  like  warp  and  woof.*? 

•  8th  Brahmaaa  id  the.  third  Adl^rar^pC  the  Upsnishad.  Has  MxiUer'BtnuDs* 
Istion. 
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7.  Ti^navalkya  said  :  '  That  of  which  they  saj  that  it  is  above  the  heavenSi 
beneath  the  earth,  embxacing  heaven  and  earth,  past,  present,  and  fatarei  that  ui 
woven  like  warp  and  woof  is  the  ether. 

Gargi  said :  *  In  what,  then,  is  the  ether  woven  like  warp  and  woof.? 

8.  He  said  : '  O  G^lrgi,  the  Brahmanas  oall  this  the  Akshara  (the  imperiah^ 
able).  It  is  neither  coarse  nor  fine,  neither  short  nor  long,  neither  red  (like  fire), 
nor  fluid  (like  water) :  it  is  withoot  shadow,  without  darkness,  withont  air,  without 
ether,  without  attachment,  withont  taste^  without  smell,  without  eyes,  without  ears, 
without  speech,  withont  mind,  without  light  (vigor),  withoat  breath,  without* 
month  (or  door],  withont  measure,  having  no  within,  and  no  without,,  it  devours 
nothing,  and  no  one  devours  it.'" 

Begides,  we  find  them  in  tkiR  age  anthors  of  bymns,  and  pep- 
forming  sacrifices  tike  men ;  and  there  is  a  hymn  in  the  5th  Mandala  of 
Big  Veda,  in  which  a  female  Rishi,  Visvavara  by  name,  of  the  family  of 
Atri,  invokes  the  Qod  Agm  to  regulate  the  mutual  relation  of  married 
couples.  There  are  sereral  other  rishis  among  the  fair  sex,  such  as 
Ram^sa,  daughter  of  Brihaspati  and  wife  of  Vabal^ya,  and  Lop^mudra, 
wife  of  Agastya.  A  rishi  being  literalty  Drashita,  or  "  Seer,"  this 
would  mean  in  the  theosophic  language  that  there  were  seyeral  adepts 
among  them ;  in  fact  adeptship,  being  of  the  spirit,  knows  no  sex.  The 
condition  of  women  in  those  days  was  more  or-  less  regulated  by  nature ; 
there  was,  therefore,  no  bard  and  fast  rule  biBding*  women  to  marry-; 
they  were  Brahmacharias.  They  had  IJpanayana  (thread)  according  to 
Harita,  a  law-giver,  with  the  option  of  subsequent  marriage,  but  in  subse^ 
quent  times  marriage  was  compulsory.  Thus,  there  were  some  ujuaarried 
women  who  remained  at  home  ¥rith  their  parents,  and  were  even  some* 
times  allowed  a  share  in  the  paternal  property.  Yignda^vara^  tho 
author  of  a  commentary  on  the  Smrita  of  T^navalkya,  speaks  to  that 
effect. 

The  other  class— Sadyovadhus— were  also  educated  in  all  the  Vedic 
lore,  but  were  married.  Their  marriage  was  not  as  it  is  now-a-days, 
*'  a  regular  selling  of  human  flesh,"  as  the  expression  goes— but 
entirely  depended  on  selection ;  controlled,  of  course,  by  the  discretion  of 
wise  fathers.  The  ceremony  of  giving  was  named  Kany^uldna,  and  tho 
Vedic  texts  referring  to  marriage  rites  require  that  the  parties  to  be 
married  should  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  discretion  iiL  order  to  rightly 
isomprehend  the  solemn  contract. 

In  the  Rig  Veda,  Mandala  X,  Siikta  86,  verses  36,  37,  26,  27,  tbd 
bridegroom  says : — 

«  Bridr.— I  take  yeur  hand.  Why  ?  That  you  may  be  proaperous :  Gtods  Bh<go» 
Aryamin,  &o,,  have  given  you  to  me  in  order  that  you  may  be  with  me  till  old  age» 
and  I  may  be  a  gprihastha  or  householder.  Oh  Grod  Pdshan,  actuate  thia  prosperous 
gfrl  that  1  may  join  with  her  in  love,  as  all  men  must  beget  children.  Get  into  tho 
IkonBeol  the  (thy)  husband  and  be  the  mistress  of  the  house,  endear  yourseU  U^ 
those  tut  oome  tQ  the  hovs^]  and  control  tho  hoosehold. 
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•  "iS — 47.(TlkC»  bridegroom  and  bride  say)  May  Prajapati  bestow  on  as  children, 
tnay  Aryam^n  koop  us  till  old  age.  •  •  #  # 

(Address  to  the  bride)  May  thy  mind  be  cheerful;  and  mny  thy  bcanty  bo 
bright.     Be  the  nwther  of  heroic  sons,  and  be  devoted  to  the  gods.  •  * 

Oh  Indra !  Hake  this  woman  fortunate  and  the  mother  of  worthy  sons,  let  ton 
•one  be  bom  of  her,  bo  that  there  may  be  eleven  men  in  the  family,  with  the  husband. 

May  thou  have  influence  over  thy  father-in-law  and  over  thy  moiher-in-law 
and  be  as  a  queen  over  thy  sister-in-law  and  brother-in-law. 

>iay  all  the  gods  unite  our  hearts ;  may  Matarisvan,  and  Dhatri,and  the  goddess 
of  speech  unite  us  together." 

The  Yajur  Veda  Mantraprasna,  Prapataka  1,  Khanda  3,  Mantara  5, 
and  also  Samaveda  Mantra  Brahmana,  20th  Patala, verse  15,  speak  to  the 
same  efEect.  I  here  quote  an  interesting  passage  from  the  11th  Khanda 
of  the  Yajur  Veda : — 

**  The  Bride  says  :  "  I  have  seen  (you)  by  my  mind  as  a  man  of  meritorious  acts, 
•you  are  regenerated  by  Tapas,  or  meditation,  or  are  bom  after  great  meritorious  acts 
in  the  former  births.  You,  who  desire  to  have  sons,  with  pleasure  beget  them  in  me. 

The  Bridegroom  says.  "  I  see  by  my  mind  you  are  longing  to  join  with  your 
liuBband.  You  who  desire  progeny,  come  near  me,  be  an  excellent  woman,  and 
beget  children." 

The  above  extracts  are  enough  to  give  a  picture  of  those  ancient  true 
taarriages.  It  was  an  age  of  Tapas,  and  Yag^a,  and  people  married  not 
so  much  for  the  gratification  of  animal  desires  as  for  aji  increase  of  popula- 
tion. The  object  was  to  perpetuate  a  generation  of  the  best  men  rege- 
nerated by  tapas,  for  the  Vedic  saying  is  that  "  The  father  becomes  the 
Bon."  The  result  of  such  marriages  was,  as  might  be  expected,  a  perpe- 
tuated family  of  Bishis.  Again,  it  was  considered  most  meritorious,  as  it 
answered  the  purpose  of  the  creator,  and  the  exchange  of  pure  love  led 
io  spiritual  progress.  Though  married  to  a  wife,  he  could  not  approach 
her  except  at  stated  periods.  Two  objects  might  be  discerned ;  first — ^that 
it  is  physiologically  very  commendable,  and  secondly,  that  it  should  be 
made  more  a  marriage  of  souls  than  of  flesh.  In  subsequent  periods  this 
system  of  mamage  gave  rise  to  the  Grandharva  and  Swayamvara  forms, 
in  the  f oi-mer  of  which  the  emotional  played  a  gfreater  part,  and  in  the 
latter  they  were  guided  by  selection  of  the  women.  In  the  household, 
women  assisted  their  husbands  at  the  sacrifices  and  prepared  the  Soma- 
juice  ;  very  often  they  might  be  found  performing  the  sacrifice  together. 
And  even  offering  the  oblations  together,  hoping  to  go  to  heaven  tc^e- 
Iher.  The  gods  are  in  ene  place  said  to  "  Bless  such  a  couple  with 
jaathful  and  adolescent  offspring ;  they  acquire  gold,  and  they  both  attain 
to  a  mature  age.'^  In  another  place  we  find  that  the  gods  themselves 
jcovet  the  worship  of  such  a  couple,  who  are  fond  of  such  sacrifices,  and 
off^  grateful  food  to  gods.  ^'  They  embrace  each  other  to  perpetuate 
their  race^  and  they  worship  their  gods  V^ 

.      "^^""^frr^  translationa  g£  JdMrM  «— 47  W  thQS«  »£  Mjf,  &  C.  Dutt^^uotei 
from  hi»  I* Ancient  Jndi^*' »  ""     "^ 
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Women  superintended  the  arrangements  of  the  bouse;  and  although 
all  married  couples  lived  with  their  elders,  that  i&,  the  parents  and 
other  elder  members  of  the  family,   they  always  exercised  completa 
authority,  for  they  were  not  in  need  of  any  supervision  or  slavery,  being 
of  a  competent  age,  educated  and  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
world.     They  rose  early  in  the  morning,  and  sent  every  one  in  the  house 
to  his  work ;  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Brahmin  lady,  she  would 
teach  her  husband's  disciples,  in  the  absence  of  her  lord.     In  short,  they 
possessed  the  domestic  virtues  for  which  Hindu  wives  have  been  noted 
from  the  earUest  to  the  present  times.     The  classification  of  sciences  in 
those  days  being  fourteen,  according  to  the  Brihadaranyopanished,  it  would 
seem  that  many  women  were  versed  in  one  and  all  of  these  sciences.  There 
are  in  the  Rig  and  Tajur  Vedas,  allusions  to  polygamy  in  the  case  of 
kings,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  also  in  the  case  of  wealthy  people. 
Harischandra  had  a  hundred  wives.  Raja  Swinaya  gave  ten  daughters  to 
Kakshivat.  The  Bishis  not  only  married  virgins,  but  latterly  the  widows 
and  wives  of  the  RajanysB  or  Vaisyas,  if  they  did  not  claim  the  former. 
Soubhari  asked  for  the  fifty  daughters  of  Mandhata,  and  obtained  them* 
and  of  course  jealousy  was  the  result.     In  the  Rig  Veda  there  is  a 
mantra  in  the  10th  Mandala,  in  which  a  lady  prays  to  the  gods  for 
curses  on  her  co-wife.     Sexual  immoraUty  was  not  altogether  dead    aa 
might  be  expected  to  be  the  case,  and  there  are  allusions  to  women  who 
went  astray.  After  a  son  was  bom,  trained,  and  made  a  man,  the  parents 
would  retire  to  a  forest.     In  the  case  of  a  Brahmin,  no  Vanaprasta,  op 
Sanyasa  ashrama,  was  necessary,  as  he  was  spending  almoet  all  his  time 
in  Vedic  and  philosophic  studies  and  teachings,  mostly  in  an  ashi*ama  is 
the  forest,  with  his  disciples,  which  was  under  those  ciixjumstances  a 
veritable  hamlet  in  itself. 

If  the  wife  died,  the  husband  was  given  the  choice  to  marry  or  not  - 
if  the  husband  died^  it  was  quite  optional  for  the  widow  to  marry  or  not. 
If  ^e  mairried  to  a  second  husband  she  was  called  a  Parapurva;  while  ther 
second  husband  himself  was  oalled  Didhishu,  and  theii-  .issue,  if  any, 
Paunarbhava.  The  unjust  and  inhuman  custom  of  suttee  finds  no  sane-* 
tion  in  the  Rig  Veda,  and  subsequent  writers  ti^dsted  and  interpolated  the 
passage  (X  18-7)  *  to  yield  the  required  interpretation.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  the  interpolation  is  of  a  comparatively  recent  date,  and  even 
Asval&yanandd  Pari^sara,  I  under8tand,entirely  make  it  a  matter  of  option 
for  a  widow  to  ascend  the  funeral  pyre  of  her  husband  or  not ;  or  perhaps, 
the  passages  in  the  writing  of  these  two  Bishes  are  only  optional,  or. 
better  still,  that  the  Smriti  of  Pardsara  was  given  a  forced  interpretationj^ 
as  is  usual  in  several  cases,  by  his  commentator  Madhavicharya. 

In  the  Epic  period,  we  find  the  condition  of  women  in  society  dif** 
fering  not  much  from  that  in  the  Vedic  age.  The  two  great  Epics  ot 
Ramayana  and'  the  Mahabharota  fnmish  ample  material  for  a  historian 

•Viae  Wilfl9n>'Wwk«»,  Ygl.  XII. 
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to  trace  their  condition  from  the  Vedic  to  the  Epic  age.  We  find  them 
influencing  human  society  to  an.  extent  not  dreamt  of  in  the  modem 
times.  They  were  either  single  or  married.  Those  that  wete  single 
held  almost  the  same  position  in  society  as  in  the  Yedic  times.  In  the 
Mahabharat  there  is  a  legend  of  a  female*  ascetic  named  Salava  haying 
visited  the  court  of  Janaka,  the  famous  adept-king  of  Mithila.  She  was 
of  Parasara  gotra,  and  a  disciple  of  a  Rishi  called  Panchika.  She 
explained  that  she  learned  the  various  sciences,  arts,  such  as  Sankya, 
Toga,  Yagnakarma,  Vedangas,  &o,,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  She  could  not 
obtain  a  real  knowledge  of  Parabrahmam,  and  was  hence  travelling  all 
crver  the  land  to  find  one  able  to  initiate  her  into  that  knowledge  Jan- 
aka, looking  at  her  beauty  and  her  youthfulness,  naturally  doubted  her 
object;  when  she  gave  him  an  able  lecture  on  spiritual  matters,  and 
regretted  he  was  unable  to  appreciate  her.  Sabari,  another  great  adept, 
mentioned  in  the  Kamayana,  had  her  ashrama  in  Dandak^iranya,  and 
treated  Bama  with  great  respect  when  he  halted  there  for  some  time  with 
Sita.  In  the  Mahabharata  we  find  that  one  Kapila,  an  associate  of  Asuri,  a 
disciple  of  the  great  Bishi  Kapila,  Panchasikha,  who  afterwards  became 
his  disciple,  was  too  young  at  the  time.  She  therefore  brought  him  up  as 
her  son.  Professor  Max  Muller  says :  **  Women  are  mentioned  as  belong- 
ing to  a  Charan  or  school,  for  Kathi  is  the  wife  of  a  Brahmin,  who  belongs 
to  the  Charan  or  reads  the  sukta  of  the  Eathas."        • 

Turning  now  our  attention  to  married  women,  we  generally  find 
them  as  good  as  in  the  preceding  age.  Polygamy  appears  to  be  more 
frequent  in  this  among  the  kings  and  more  among  the  Kshatriyas, 
than  in  the  preceding  one.  Dasaratha  had  more  than  three  hundred 
wives,  of  which  only  four  were  important.  He  would  have  been  quite 
content  with  his  four  wives,  but  was  obliged  to  daily  marry  a  fresh  wife 
to  avoid  a  fight  with  Parasurama. 

Among  Brahmin  ladies,  Arundhati  is  described  as  a  model  woman, 
both  as  regaiHls  intellectual  culture  and  moral  excellence.  There  is  again 
Athreyi,  the  wife  of  Atri,  Savitri  of  the  famous  episode  of  Savitri  and 
Satyavan,  which  is  so  excellently  translated  by  Sir  Monier  Williams  in 
his  "Indian  Epic  Poetry."  Sakuntala,  the  wife  of  Dushyanta,  who  is 
the  heroine  of  Kalidas&'s  drama  of  the  same  name ;  Devahuti,  the  wife  of 
Eardama  Prajapati,  and  mother  of  Kapila ;  Devayani,  Sarmishta,  and 
Tay&ti :  beside  a  host  of  other  names  not  familiarly  known.  Married  women 
were  sometimes  taught  Dhanurvidya  and  Astravidya,  like  Satiyabhama,  but 
this  was  apparently  restricted  to  the  Kshatriya  class.  The  Swayamvara 
and  Gandharva  forms  of  marriage  were  in  vogue,  especially  among  the 
Kshatriya  classes.  Marriage,  as  in  the  preceding  age,  was  mostly  by  selec- 
tion of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  The  prevailing  custom  in  this  period 
VBM  that  a  man  of  a  higher  caste  could  marry  girls  of  lower  castes  ;  al- 

*  NotwithBtandmg  the  opinions  of  several  Orientalists  to  the  contrary,  we  cod 
Kay  that  there  were  f emaie  Banyam — tho  term  used  in  the  toxt  iT^ing  TftnTr^iilQi^ 
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though  this  was  not  obseryad  in  the  Jcaso  of  Devayani,  who,  although 
the  dafligkter  of  a  Brahmin  BishJ,  made  up  her  imnd  to  marry  Tayati,  i.e. 
a  Kdiatriya.  Her  father  aeeing  her  very  resolute,  overruled  the  question 
of  caste,  and  agreed  to  the  solemnization  of  the  marriage.  In  this  period 
the  same  philosophical  object  of  marriage  as  prevailed  in  the  Vedia 
age  seems  to  have  continued,  especially  among  the  Brahmins.  Davahuti, 
the  daughter  of  Mann,  feU  in  love  with  Kardama  Prajapati,  the  son  of 
Bl!ahiaa»  and  a  Rishi^  and  was  quite  resolute  in  her  purpose.  Kar- 
dama told  her  that  he  would  marry  her,  provided  that  she  would  allow 
him  to  make  tapas  as  soon  as  a  son  would  be  bom  to  him.  She  consented 
to  do  80,  Shortiy  after  she  conceived  one,  and  Kardama  knowing  this, 
a^cedher  permission  to  go  to  the  forest.  She  said  she  had  no  objection, 
ptrovided  he  would  appoint  a  teacher  for  her,  as  she  only  then  appreciated 
his  knowledge.  Soon  after  the  great  Kapila  was  bom,  and  taught  her 
Sankhyayoga.  The  sciences  were  now  classified  as  sixty-four,  and 
women  were  equally  allowed  to  study  one  and  aU  the  sciences.  For 
giving  an  idea  of  the  estimation  in  which  they  were  held,  I  cannot 
do  better  than  to  quote  Bhishma^  the  great  Adept-teacher  of  Yudishtira 
who  says  in  ihe  Anus&sanaparva  of  the  Mahabharata  : — 

"  A  mother  does  what  is  g^ood  in  this  and  the  next  world.  There  is  no  greater 
treasure  than  a  wife  to  the  siok  and  goffering  hnsband :  she  is  hie  medicine,  and  for 
the  soqaiutKon  of  godliness  there  is  not  a  better  colleagne.  Even  if  the  wife  bo 
onohaste  and  imprisoned,  she  is  entitled  to  food  and  raiment.  In  reality,  woman 
baa  no  faults ;  if  she  has,  they  are  created  by  her  hnsband.  Woman  should  neyer 
be  taken  away  by  fcnroe ;  and  of  all  sins,  killing  woman  is  the  most  heinous." 

Further  on,  he  says  that  if  a  king  had  no  son,  his  daughter  may  sit 
on  the  throne."  One  new  class  of  men  came  into  existence  in  this 
period.  They  were  technically  called  Basis.  Now,  this  word  has  in  the 
modem  times  been  given  as  a  synonym  of  "  dancing  women  in  the 
temples*"  This  is  only  a  later  development  of  the  idea.  Originally, 
i  mean  in  the  Epic  period,  they  were  slaves,  and  later  on  they  were  pros-i 
titutes.  I  am  aware  that  there  are  several  great  scholars  who  do  not 
hold  this  view,  but  we  cannot  understand  the  term  in  any  other  sense, 
for  what  should  we  understand  when  the  B-amayana  says  that  "  a  hun- 
dred Dasis  were  sent  to  the  forest  by  Dasaratha,  to  tempt  Rishyasringa 
and  bring  him  to  the  city,  to  obtain  his  assistance  at  a  T4ga  ?" 

In  a  subsequent  article  1  shall  bo  able  to  trace  out  the  status  of 
woman  in  the  Scholastic  period,  and  deal  with  the  causes  of  the  subse- 
quent degradation  of  the  sex. 

S.  E.  GOPALACHARLU,   P.  T.  S. 

{To  he  continued^) 
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THE  SERPENT: 

Serpent  Symbols  in  Religion  * 

BY  PROF.  ALEXANDER  WILDER. 

^  •  A  MONG  all  peoples  that  hold  the  gods  in  veneration,"  says  Justin, 

j\.     the  historian,  "  the  serpent  is  the  great  sjrmbol  and  mystery." 

Repulsive  as  this  animal  may  be  to  many,  remarkable  as  the  statement 

may  seeip,  the  serpent  has  been  regarded  as  the 

"  Father  of  all ;  in  every  age, 
In  every  olime  adored." 

He  has  been  everywhere  the  revered  dweller  in  temples,  sacred 
shrines  and  groves.  He  was  the  privileged  one  in  every  Eden,  generally 
receiving,  without  dividing,  the  honors  bestowed  upon  the  genius  or 
divinity  of  the  place.  Whatever  the  ancient  faith  whose  mysteries  we 
explore,  the  serpent  (a)  appears  prominent  among  its  symbols.  Our 
own  American  aborigines  cherished  the  Rattle-snake,  the  Egyptians 
venerated  the  Royal  Asp,  and  the  Eastern  Indians  the  hooded  Cobra  (b). 
In  ancient  Assyria,  the  great  red  Dragon,  the  Seven-headed  serpent  of 
Akkad,  surrounded  with  a  circle  of  rays  or  horns,  was  borne  on  a  standi 
ard  before  the  armies.  The  god  of  fire,  life  and  the  healing  art,  .^cu« 
lapius,  was  represented  as  a  serpent,  (bj  whose  eyes  would  charm  to 
«leep,  whose  breath  gave  life,  health  and  joy  to  human  beings. 

The  employing  of  symbols  in  worship  may  need  a  word  of  expla* 
nation.     They  constitute  the  very  language  of  religion.  Indeed,  signs  or 

^VtomthiQ  Progres^VB  Thinl^T,    Annotations  by  Mr.  GopalachArln. 

(a.)  In  the  Vedas,  "  the  most  ancient  books  of  the  Aryans''  extant,  the  serpent 
is  alluded  to.  In  the  Atharya  Veda,  there  are  mantras  (prayers)  addressed  to  the 
Serpent  God.  Going  farther  np,  we  find  in  the  Big  Veda  itself  (X.  189)  a  mantra  called 
the  Sarpa  mantra,  in  which  the  oarth  is  spoken  ^  as  the  mother  of  serpents.  In  the 
Aitariya  Brahmana  it  is  said  (Fifth  Book,  Chapter  4)  that  on  the  ninth  day  of 
Dvadasaha  saorifice,  the  Udgitris  should  walk  together  in  the  Tagnas^la,  or  tha 
sacrificial  hall,  repeating  the  I3arpa  mantra,  the  Drishta  (seer)  of  whieh  was  the 
tSarpa  Eagni  (Qneen  of  the  Serpents;.  The  earth  is  called  the  Queen  of  tho 
Serpents,  for  she  is  the  Qneen  of  all  that  moves  (Sarpat).  She  was  in  the  be- 
ginning without  hair,  t.  d.,  hair,  bushes,  &c.  She  then  saw  thip  mantra,  t.  e., 
invoked  the  deity awith  this  mantra ;  she  obtained  a  motly  appearance  ;  she  became 
variegated  (being  able  to  produce  any  form)  ;  she  might  like  (such  as)  herbs,  trees, 
and  all  (other)  forms.  Therefore  the  man  who  haa  such  a  knowledge  obtains  tho 
faculty  of  assuming  any  form  he  chooses. 

(6.)  Th«  hooded  Cobra,  "  Cobra  di  Capello,"  is  considered  in  India  as  belonging 
to  the  highest  class  of  serpents,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  poisonous.  Very 
few  are  the  Indian  magicians  who  can  boast  of  curing  all  oases  of  bites  from  this 
olass.  All  the  serpents  mentioned  in  the  Puranas  are  the  hooded  snakes.  They  are 
^oonsideced  to  possess  a  very  powexf ol  kind  of  ophidian  force,  and  hence  the  aw9 
with  whioh  it  is  looked  upon.  The  reluctance  of  the  Indian  magician  to  subjugate 
this  class  of  serpents  to  his  own  will,  is  owing  to  tiie  belief  that  if  he  fails  in  his 
attempt  tq  ^o  30,  the  c^hidian  force  ,of  the  serpent  acted  upon  recoils  upon  him» 
•elf,  and  he  will  surely  die  sooner  or  later  by  a  disease  of  the  lungs,  the  organ  by  the 
exercise  of  the  functions  of  wl\ioh»  th^  t!erjrpei|^(>  givQS  out  his  force.  This  is  also  the 
reason  why  he  is  not  usually  killed  by  tiie  Hindus,  and  explains  the  veneration  paid 
him.  The  seven-headed  monster  is  considered  the  most  sacred  of  those  of  this  earth. 

(c.)  Here  we  have  a  dilerent  -story  te  teH.  Tbe  thousand-headed  S^sha,  or 
Ananta— "  Eternal,"  or  "  Infinite  knowledge,"  who  is  considered  an  **  Amsa,"  a 
manifestation  of  the  great  Niriyana  himself,  is  regarded  as  the  knower  of  '*  tha 
pest,  present  and  the  future."  Farasnribna  is  conBidei:^^  ng  §m  iaQftraftUou  of  I94shli| 
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symbols  are  the  ground- work  of  all  language.  The  words  which  we  use 
in  daily  intercourse  are  only  sounds  which  have  been  adapted  to  signify 
the  thoughts  and  ideas  which  we  desire  to  express.  Such  words  a» 
ripple,  murmur,  roar,  crash,  rattle,  hush,  when  uttered,  bear  a  certain, 
resemblance  to  the  meaning  which  they  are  used  to  convey.  The  animal 
tribes  communicate  their  emotions  in  such  a  way  by  sounds  and  gestures. 
The  human  races,  however,  are  not  so  limited.  They  employ  sounds  to 
express  conversational  meanings,  and  afterwards  make  use  of  written 
characters  to  represent  sounds.  Man  is  above  the  animals,  because  he 
can  talk ;  because  he  uses  words  as  symbols  of  thoughts,  and  written 
signs  as  symbols  of  words.  In  all  his  culture,  symbolism  has  been  his 
necessary  instrument  and  auxiliary ;  and  as  all  culture  in  the  past  has  been^ 
intimately  allied  with  religion,  the  same  fact  exists  in  regard  to  worship. 

Mankind  has  always  believed  in  immortality.  The  Ancient  World 
was  passionately  religious.  The  present  life  was  regarded  as  a  drama 
in  which  each  individual  took  part ;  and  this  death  was  the  dropping  of 
the  cui-tain  and  the  forsaking  of  the  theatre  in  order  to  enter  upon  the 
real  Life  of  the  Eternal  Region — ^the  great  mystery  which  opened  tha 
way  to  the  understanding  of  every  other  mystery.  In  no  sense  was  it 
supposed  to  be  extinction. 

When  the  head  of  a  people  or  family  died,  he  was  believed  to  be 
still  in  existence,  and  able  to  protect  those  over  whom  he  had  presided. 
The  Tomb  was  consecrated  accordingly  as  the  "  Everlasting  Home"  in 
which  the  disbodied  soul  was  housed  (See  Ecclesiastes  5  ;  Job.  III.  14. 
It  was  a  sanctuary  to  which  offerings  were  bmght  and  where  worship 
was  rendered  at  stated  periods  (See  Virgil's  JEnied,  V,)  Hence,  too,  in 
ancient  times,  the  family  altar  was  erected  ;  the  family  hearth-fire  was 
kept  aglow  for  the  worship  of  the  Ancestors  and  for  offerings  with  which 
to  nourish  and  propitiate  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  "  All  must  honor  the 
mighty  dead, "  said  the  Pythian  oracle  to  Solon ;"  the  chiefs  of  the  coun- 
try who  live  beneath  the  earth.  *'  Thus  every  house  was  a  sanctuary^ 
every  repast  a  holy  communion,  every  burial-place  a  precinct  for  reli- 
gious rites,  {d) 

(d.)    And  I  m&y  add  of  the  serpent  rites  also,  so  f«r  as  India  is  concerned.    But 

the  zeactionarj    Vaishnavas,  at  least  most  of  them,  do  not  allow  such  worship 

and  each  a  sanctuary  for  serpent- worship  as  all  other  Hindns  do,  saying  that  it  forms, 

part  of  Karma  with  desire.  The  day  set  apart  for  a  detailed  worship  of  the  serpen b 

is  Nagacbaturthi,  literally  **  the  4th  day  (set  apart)  for  N&gas  (serpents) ;"  the 

**■  fourth  day''  meaning  the  fourth  day  after  Hew  If oon«    This  day  falls  on  or  about 

the        of        .  On  this  day  married  women  (men  having  nothing  to  do  with  this  busi- 

sees,)  take  a  vessel  full  of  milk,  a  pieoe  of  string  dyed  with  saffron,  and  a  httle  Kun- 

knma  (a  erimson-colored  powder  made  of  saiEron,  rice,  ho,),  and  go  in  search  of  holes- 

under  trees.  When  they  find  one,  they  leave  the  threads  at  the  entrance  of  the  hole, 

'vrhich  they  previously  mark  with  the  kunknma  powder  they  brought  with  them :  then' 

po«ir  the  milk  into  the  hole,  the  serpent  lining  within  being  supposed  to  drink  iW 

They  afterwards  prostrate  themselyes  before  it.  uttering  some  prayers  in  Sanskrit 

or  in  their  own  vernaculars,  which  they  continue  even  while  they  make  pmdatshi' 

or  circuits,  generally  8  or  7,  round  the  hole,  and  the  tree  under  which  it  stands,  and 

finally  piostiate  themselves  onoe  more  as  before,  and  go  home.    The  object  of  such- 

"vronhip  is  that  they  should  be  prosperous,  and  bring  forth  plenty  of  ohildreu,  ittid 

tlaat  ti0y  should  not  be  bitten  any  more  by  serpenta    SnakenrtoneS'  aregsnerally 

■at  up,  is  cemmemormtion  of  a  living  snake  formerly  tenanting  the  spot.    In  mosfr 

ptooee  Bodh  stcmes  are  counted  by  the  dosen  or  score ;  they  are  also  eitiier  set  up  in- 

fulfilment  of  vowSf  and  lA  renwabowiQ^  of  HmiDg«  flowing  U>  the  donors  thxoiislv 

«nake>worship. 
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It  IB  easy  to  perceive  that  symbols  pectiHar  to  sucli  worship  wonld 
be  adopted.  Accordingly  the  eidolon  or  image  denoting  the  aiicestral 
g^uardian  apirit  was  cherislied  and  venerated.  There  w«m  of t«i  adreral 
ef  these  at  family  shrines*  This  ctistom  is  the  origin  of  ihe  'practice  of 
decorating  houses  with  pictnres.  In  the  temples,  likewise,  symbt^ 
figures  were  placed  to  represent  diyrne  personages ;  sometimes  ia  the 
human  form,  and  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  other  objects.  The  aaciont 
iRTorshipper  believed  that  somewhat  of  the  essential  nature  and  quality 
bf  Divinity  was  present  in  the  aymbols.  This  has  been  called  foUsh- 
hfforshipy  and  pronounced  barbarous  ;  yet  the  current  notion,  or  perhapb 
*' superstition,"  in  regard  to  wedding  rings  and  other  keepsakes,  aro 
bf  the  same  character.    The  forms  may  change,   but  the  essenttafe 

Continue. 
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The  Apollo  of  classic  Greece  was  sculptured  with  a  facial  angle  of 
ninety  degrees  to  denote  that  the  ideal  of  a  God  was  that  of  a  perfect 
man.  More  generally,  however,  some  animal  or  physical  symbol  repre- 
jsented  the  divinity.  Fire  was  everywhere  adored  as  figuring  or  em- 
"bodying  the  principle  first  receptive  of  the  Divine  Energy ;  aftevward 
imparting  it  universally  as  the  vehicle  of  Life.  It  was  so  esteemed 
iipon  the  sacred  family  altar ;  €md  the  goddess  Yesta  or  Hestia  (the 
Brigitta  of  the  North)  herself  was  indicated  by  the  fire  always  burmngv 
the  "  sdtemal  fire**  of  the  sanctuary.  Thus  at  the  temple  of  Moloch,  the 
Bacchus  or  Hercules  of  Tyre,  the  sacred  fire  on  the  altar  was  the  only 
visible  symbol  of  the  God.  This  was  the  case  generally  in  Phoenician 
temples,  as  it  was  also  afterwards  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  which 
Tyrian  workmen  are  said  to  have  built  for  King  Solomon. 

Philosophy  consecrated  this  worship  hj  its  own  dogmas.  All  things, 
it  taught,  were  the  outcome  of  the  Fire  ;  all  things  that  exist  and  sub- 
sist are  incarnations  and  embodiments  of  the  vital  warmth.  As  a  living- 
Principle  it  was,  therefore,  the  Very  God  ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  ancient 
World-Religions,  the  Supreme  Being,  whether-  Indra,  Ahurmazda^  ol* 
the  mystic  Jehovah,  was  described  by  the  text :  **  Our  God  is  a  consum- 
ing Fire." 

The  serpent  was  prominent  in  every  realnr  and  continent  as  the 
favorite  symbol  of  the  Sacred  Flame.  It  was  common  to  both  hemis- 
pheres, to  the  principal  races  of  human  kind,  to*  the-  opposite  conditions 
of  savagery  and  civilization.  In  ancient  and  modem  times  it  has 
Received  veneration  and  homage.  The  Old  World  and  the  New  have 
been,  in  this  respect  in  wonderful  accord ;  the  European  and  Peruvian, 
the  Indian  of  Asia  and  the  red  tribes  of  North  America,  Brahmans  and 
Buddhists,  Semitic  and  Hamitic  peoples,  Negroes  and  Tartars,  and  even 
Israelites  and  Christian  sects  have  participated  in  the  peculiar  ctiltus. 
We  have  no  occasion  to  sneer  at  this,  and  an  honest  love  of  tmith  wiH 
not  permit  denunciation.  The  wiser,  student  will  explore  the  matter 
critically,  and  inyeBtig^te  the  worship  iteelf,— ^its  prigin;  scope  and  oot^ 
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Com9,-*in  the  modest  but  resolute  assuranoe  that  it  involTes  a  wealth  of 
knowledge  which  he  cannot  afEord  to  overlook, 

Jacob  Bryant,  in  his  Anal^  of  Andef^i  Mythology,  expressed .  tha . 
desire  that  some  one  would  set  forth  at  full .  length  the  history  and 
nature  of  the  .Worship  of  the  Serpent.  He  obserred  its  uniTersal 
pievalenoe  among  the  most,  cnltiyated:  nations  as  well  as  degraded 
tribeii,  and  made  frequent  allusions  ,.to .  its  intimate  association  with 
the  various  religions.  While  the  reptile  itself  often  received  but  a 
qualified  veneration,  or  was  even  abhorred,  its  image  and  likeness 
have  obtained  a  greater  honor  and  even  devotion.  "  No  nations  were  so 
ipeegtaphieally  remote,  or  so  religiously  discordant,"  says .  the  Bev« 
John  Bathurst  Deane,  **but  that  one — and  only  oner-fiuperstitipua 
characteriatio  was  common  to  all;  that  the  most  civilised  and  the 
aaost  barbarous  bowed,  down  with  the  same  devotion  to  the  same 
engrossing  deity ;  and  this  deity  either  was^  or  was  r^eserUed  by^ 
the  same  SACBBD  SERPENT." 

It  not  only  entered  the  symboHc  and  ritual  service  of  every 
Mligion  in  which  the  worship  of  Sun  constituted  the  principal  f e»« 
ture,  but  we  find  it  in  countries  like  ancient  Sarmatia,  Skandinavia 
and  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa,  where  that  worship  was  comparatively 
or  altogether  unknown.  ^  Temples  constructed  thousands  of  years  prior 
to  Moses,"  Henry  O'Brien  declares,  ''bear  the  impress  q{  its  his« 
iorj:'-^(Bound  Towers  of  Ireland,} 

So  universal  has  been  the  serpent-cult  as  to  have  possessed  the 
dimensions,  if  not  the  importance,  of  a  world-religion.  Its  reign  has  beeu 
as  wide-spread  as  the  dominion  of  night,'  extending  from  the  most 
fomiHarly-known  dawn  to  the  hidden  regions  of  the  earth.  The  cobra 
and  the  massasaugar,  the  hooded  snake  and  the  rattlesnake,  are  even 
now  revered  and  worshipped,  with  analogous  rites,  in  the  Eastern  and 
the  Western  Hemispheres.  The  idea  and  motive,  so  far  as  we  know, 
are  substantially  the  same. 

'  The  symbology,  however,  was  remaikable  for  its  seeming  diver« 
sity.  The  sacred  animal  typified  the  Sim  as  lord  of  the  heavens,  the 
iseveral  planets,  tbe  circle  of  the  zodiac,'  the  cosmos  itself,  and  the 
Divine  Creator.  It  comprehended  all  the  sanctities  of  archaic  life.  It 
represented  the  fire  on  the  altar  and  the  lightning  in  the  sky ;  life  eter« 
nal  and  deliverance  from  calamity ;  the  Lord  above  all,  and  the  regent 
fii  the  world  of  the  dead.  It  denoted  universal  space  and  perenniid 
time — arcane  knowledge,  energy,  and  the  imperious  Necessity*  It  waa 
the  symbol  of  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  the  unswerving  truth ;  anci 
lience  it  was  applied,  in'  a  subordinate  sense,  to  those  traditionarj 
teachers  of  mankind  whose  invaluable  benefits  entitled  them  to  ezti*a- 
<)i'dinary  distinction.  Cities,  communities,  tribes^  nations, .  and  even 
i^ces  of  men,  have  the  name  of  the  serpent ;  kings  made  it  the  badge  of 
their  authority  I  and  a8iioii;>mer8  mapping  out  the  f ai^e  of  the  sky,  coh" 
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formed  to  the  geneml  mmtiment,  and  placed  it  in  rarionst  ckaraoterg« 
among  the  constellations.  It  was  revered  as  the  guardian  of  whatevei' 
mas  saorod— whether  o£  knowledge,  holy  rites,  the  $xnrit8  of  the  dead, 
•OT'Valued  treasure.  •, 

Wo  must  except, '  however,  to  a  certain  degree  at  least,  tho  early 
Arjran  peoples  of  India  and  ancient  Bran.  They  appear  to  har^  ehev 
ished'none  of  ^B  i^neratidn.  No  serpent-god  appears  in  the  Ave9i0 
fwr^e  Vhdae;  and  Ai^ns,  whereiVer  they  went,  destroyed  hoth  aerpentr 
idivimiies  and' serpent- worshippiseg  peoples.  In  the  rel^ions  lore,  th^ 
9Mda  hooks  place  the  great  lightning  serpent  Ahias  in  the  haayensi 
«wher^  he-wiifiholds  the  rain;  Indni  overoomeB  him  :and  causes  the 
•waters  to  flow. 

'  The  Persian  or  Eranian  mytiiology  d^crihes  i^e  serpent  as 
-always  a  potency  of  evil.  Araman,  the  Bvil  Spirit,  iff  represented  as 
sending  a  serpent  and  winter,  ihe  work  of  devaa^  to  ravage  ihe  primi* 
tive  oonntry  of  the  Aryan  people.  Again,  the  three-beaded  serpen^ 
Cohak  or  As-dahaka,  is  recorded  as  hating  eonqiiered  the  country 
-which  Yima,  or  Yemshid  had  ruled  as  a  pavadiae,  and  as  having 
-aligned  over  ik  a  thousand  ["  ever  so  many"]  yeaa^  destrpyiiag  truth 
and  goodness  among  men.  Frosa  Persia  we  probahly  derivq  the  tra« 
'ditionary  notion  of  the  serpent  as  a  symbol  of -fivil. 
^  ^edio  India  oventually  Ifecame  Brahmau  India;  and  then  the 
aboriginal  Siva-worship,  with  the  Takslu^  religion  of  the  Skythic 
invaders,  restored  tiie  serpent  to  somewhat  of  its  ancient  favor.  Henoo 
we  may  note  the  contrasts;  that  while  in  Pand  literature  Zohak 
dowQatjBs  and  destroys  the  Paradise  of  Yima»  the  latter  Hindu  books 
make  Takshaka,  (e)  the  king  of  the  serpents,  a  form  of  Yama,  tho 
liord  of  the  world  of  the  dead.  Indeed,  one  of  the  notions  cherished 
!n  India  is  that  serpents  are  the  embodied  souls  of  the  dead ;  and 
Jxence  serpepts  and  their  king  are  duly  worshipped  and  propiiaated. 

The  kings  of  Assyria  and  Babylon  carried  the  ef&gy  of  the  Mery 
Serpent,  the  "  Great  Bed  Dragon,"  upon  their  military  standards,  as 
the  ensign  of  their  authority.  Cyras  caused,  it  to  be  adopted  by  the 
Pcirsians  and  Modes,  and  it  was  also  an  ensign  of  th^  Smperors  of  Borne. 
Our  British  forefathers  had  similar  standards ;  and  tradition  states 
that  Uthyr,  t^e  father  of  King  Arthur,  had  a  vision  of  a  star  in  tho 
form  of  the  Fiery  Dragon,  which  foretold  his  exaltation  to  the  throne. 
Probably  this  suggested  th^  later  legend  of  the  vision  of.  the  Emperor 
Gonstantine.  The  dragons  dmve  ^e  designation  from  the  sacre<i 
AragPP*  The  Tart^  chfef^^ains  of  Asia  hjGive  the  tradition  of  a  serpen^ 
parentage,  and  e^ny  a  dragon  standard. .  Even  now  the  serpent  on  the 
pqle  or  cross  is  the  astronomic  symbol  of ,  the  planet  Jupiter,  and  tho 

'    <^.)  'fi^fihn  is  described  in  the  ParanM  as  the  sapporter  of  the  world,  aodleiid  «f 
tk»neiHilMr  irori^a,  vis/,  Atdbh,  yttala,«Bta^  TI^Atala,  B^satala,  3f  ohifcala,  and.PaUla, 
tt»nd&^aid  todf^stsoy  .tha  whole  warki  at  the  ead  (^f  akalpa,  by  ths  fue  r^autied 
from  hiE  moafeh*  .     ^  ..       -  ,       ,..  ..^ 
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ooyeit- wptdle  ttt  tke  base  of  the  phaUio  pillar  i^^PBto-8'atMl.;  ti»i» 
ii»r\' Mig  m  nmniniinninfiii  rrf  thn  nlii  \(\m     - 

£8pecm]l^  18  the  serpent  the  Keeper  of  ih»  Tree  of  Efiowledgei 
Other  treasures  are  of  the  seoondary  importance,  whether  {>f  theskff 
the  earth,  or  even  of  the  deep.  Wisdom  is  snp^ior  to  alL  Ito  |m^ 
raMe  of  the  serpent  in  tlie  Gairden  of  Eden  ia  reiy  old,  and.  was.  con- 
stmctedoat  of  material  that  had  been  qnarried  from  legends  that  poflN* 
sessed  an  immemorial  anti^oiiy *  In  the  f  olk-lor^  of  the  Ancient  Warl4 
irere  manjsnoh  gardeiks,  ,each.  with  its  man  and  wx>ma<^  artlessly  aimple». 
and  eadbi  with  its  mystio  Seq^ent^Ghiardiisn.  AH  that, was  desirable 
to  Imorw  and  so  to  possess,,  waa  in  the  custody  of  the  serpent  and  to.  bo 
obtained  through  his  favor.  The  drama,  however,  aJwayatidces  a.  new 
face ;  the  act  always  ends,  when  the  serpent  guides  to  the  mysterioua 
treasuxsa,  and  the  fruit  is  plucked. 

In  the  story  of  the  book  of  Chnegia  we  ace  tpldof  a  Tree  of  Life,  ^mt 
a  tree  ol  the  knowing  of  good  and  evil.  I  eon  qf  opinion  that  Ijie  %lle* 
gory  is  here  very  arcane,  and  that  the  trees  represented  one  idearr^4ii!'' 
f ering,  however,,  according  as  the  view  is  tiJcen.  "  You  will  not  die,'* 
eays  the  serpent  to  the  woman ;  *^  but  in  the  day  yoi;i  eat  ^hereof ^  thea 
your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  you  shall  become  as  Gt>df  knowing  good 
and  evil."  Upon  a  stone  in  a  French  church  ia  a  sculpture  which  haa 
been  reproduced  in  several  books.  The  origiQal  design,  09  ^  ^^^  ^  hsiv^ 
been  found  in  Southern  India.  It  is  full  of  interseting  suggestion*.  It 
represents  the  tr^e  in  the;  centre;;  the  various  animals  staziding.  belpws. 
On  one  side  stands  the  hero-god  Hercules  holding  his  club  or  baton  in  a 
oonspienous  manner.  The  helmeted  goddess  Pallas-Athena  is  on  th,e 
other  side  with  the  serpents  This  i%  as  will  be  seen,  an  old  classic 
illustration  wrought  over,  as  the  practiee  was,  into  Christian  symbolism. 
Around  the  whole,  in  <dd  Hebrew  character,  was  the  tiezt:  *^The  woman 
saw  thatihe  tree  was  good  for  food,  delightful  to  the  view^  and  a  tre^ 
to  be  desired  to  make  one  intelligent*'^ 

The  explanation  oi  this  picture  is  probably  the  true  interpretation 
of  the  drama  and  allegory  of  the  Oarden.  The  story  goes  on : — ^that  the 
woman  took  of  the  fruit  and  eat;  that  giving  it  to  her  husband  there 
.with  her  he  also  eat;  that  their  eyes  ^ere  opened,  as  the  serpent 
had  predicted^  so  that  the  "tLor^  6od"  declared  that  mt^  li(b4 
become  as  Ch)d,  in  th^  he  knew  good  and  evil.  What  this  power  of 
knowing  was,  is  intimated  by  the  anonymous  writer  of  the  EpistU  to  the 
Hebreiosi  ^'Strong  meat  belongethto  them  that  are  of  full  age,  even 

1"  '       ■!.  .  ..        ...      Ill  !■■      ■      ■■»  ■■  ■.■■■■  I    -    I.I I         "*';-► 

(/.)  Southern  India  may  be  said  to  be  a  storehonae  of  occult  symbols  andf 
•  ded9tt&  Thete-aM'iiearly  twenty  vavietieti  that  I  know  of  in  Which  the  mafee  Itf 
yeproeenti^d  pn  i|ton^,te»rjnggoodT»i»edtenii^es  (milt  tehonovefthe  wak^  god, 
oat  of  oonaiSeration.  He  is  either  represented  with  I,  9,  6,  or  7  or  10  hdads,  wiih 
er  Without  a  cotaipailfon  off  the  opposite  sexr  These  are  found  ih  n^iariy  evei^ 
'fotsfhls  wa^  ttM  sn^  ealtttoli  oaa:  entwine  each  othez,,  and  -it  is.  no-  anQOoninoi^ 
way  of  repreaentingf  two  «erp«its  of  opposites  enfwiaing  and  lacing  each  oihar,. 
wto  the  ttrts^HA  ai  ^^-LingfttinwytSBl"  hetwaen  tfatfm.  » is  this  list-P**-4iia|pHA*ir4ai 
•^-*-«that  UBTf  lis  the  syjuhaiogy  of  tks  two  serpents. 
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titot^  Aa£  by jpeftiOft^  lui^  hftve.thmr  senaes  ezerciMd  to  duKsem  beih 
good  and  evil. "  By  comparing  these  paatages  we  may  perceive  ikat  die 
«avpent  in  fiden  bad  toid.  the  imtk ;  the  eating  o£  the  tree  of  knowledge 
0k>eed  ihe  penodoiuifaAi  probation,  making  man. as  a  Qod  and  law  lop. 

ThnB  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  as  elsewhere,  the  serpent  appears  aa 
Ae  poeaesaor  and  diaseminatoir  ol  knowledge.  He  was  the  diTuoator,  and 
ky  tiphiomaaioy*'-r&e  nahash,  or  eevpent-aitt^-Bafaiam  foretold  the  fortone 
eC  Lttnaili  and  Joseph  read  the  future  oat  of  his  -cnp.  The  ambaasadowi 
•f  Brai  Haded  yisitizig  Ahab,  took  4heir  aaiswor  £rom  his  mode  of  reply*. 
In  the  mythology  of  India  the  Buddhistic  serpent  possessed  the  treasnrea 
^  knowledge  and  pasoe  religion^  and  the  Knehnaric  Bagle  had  to  fly  far 
to  procoxe  them*  •        > 

In  the  Apochfpha,  mention  is  made  of  ''the  ancient  serpent,  ther 
Benrii  and  Satan,"  and  he  is  represented  as  a  Dragon,  red  or  fiery,  wiih 
aeren  heads^  sarronnded  by  a  nimbas  or  halo  of  ten  horns  or  rays  06 
light. 

This  name  Satan  is  Hebrew  perversion  of  the  older  term  Set  or  Beth* 
This  was  the  designation  of  the  divinity  worshipped  in  Northern  Egypt, 
Palestine,  and  by  the  people  known  as  Hittites,  who  appear  to  have  extend-^ 
^  here  and  there  over  Middle  itnd  Western  Asia,  from  ancient  Kathay 
or  China  to  the  Archipelago.  Sedek  or  Zadok  and  Sutech  are  forms  o^ 
the  name.  In  the  Bible  this  divinity  is  known  as  Baal,  and  once  as  Baal- 
Zephon,  or  Typhon ;  bnt  he  is  also  enhemerised  into  Seth,  the  progenitoitf^ 
of  the  Semitic  and  Hamitic  races  of  mankind.  Change  of  raler6  madcT 
change  of  Oods,  and  their  degradation  into  evil  potencies.  It  was  so  iiif 
ilgypt^  Seth  and  his  serpent  Hof  were  transposed  into  adversaries.         * 

,  The  Jews  who  came  from  Babylon  bronght  with  them  a  new  theism  i 
Seth  became  Satan,  and  Baal  Tebuly  the  Phoenician  ^scolapins,  was 
9iade  Beel  Zebulb,  prince  of  demons  and  mortal  pestilences. 

i  (To  be  continued.) 
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^  ^  "nBADING  maketh  a  fall  man,"  swd  Lord  Bacon;  but  "a  full 
Xl;    man"  is  not  necessarily  a  wise  man. 

dver-eating  impairs  the  power  oi  digestion ;  in  the  same  way  mental 
greediness  weakens  the  assimilative  power  <^  the  brain ;  aa  ill  humours 
of  thelx>dy  arise  from  the  former  excess,  so  do  ill  hnmoors  of  the  mind 
ma  snrely  follow  the  latter.  We  are  all  in  a  greai  hmty  iiow-«*day8 
io  edncate  ourselves  and^  other'  people,  and  so  great  is  our  haste  that 
we  have  forgotteti  the  true  meandng  of  the  word  edacate — ^  to  draw  out.'** 
We  are  too  apt' to  consider  ^h  young  mind  a  clear  page  oa  lAick 
•K^ttay  Irritr  Any  thing  ire  cfcioos©,  and  the  mow  we  t$m  seribWe  upon  iki^* 
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^j^he  gretiKP  nuws  of  inlonnalaoiL  we  can  gather  into  italimited 
f  ll«  tetfep  ^d  aro  i^leaBOd  witih  our  eilortB.  AHttleof  every  snbjeot--^ 
MM'b-eyeTiew  of  whole  fields  of  thoaght,<here  a  aorap  of  art^  iheva 
ik  iacopoel  of  science — a  host  of  fleeting  impiestionB  and'  images,  and  -ao^ 
one  thing  learned  well|  not  one  idea  studied  in  its  manifold  relatums  to 
okher  ideas. 

•  '  In  etploring  a  new  place,  a  man  who  veaily  wants  to  know  about  it^ 
win  not  hxiancf  along  throogh  everfstewi,  willl^  »  glance  to  the  righti» 
aiiother  to  the  left,  a  glimpse  of  a  tall  spire,  or  a  vagae  look  at  any  largo 
boSding,  with'  all  the  time  an  nnoomf ortable  sense  that  he  is  in  a  hvrry, 
and  must  try  and  take  in  as  mnoh  as  possible  in  a  very  short  time.  Not 
he  will  go  -gradnally  and  methodically  to  work,  first  getting  a  general 
impression  of  the  whole,  then  descending  to  details  and  studying  each  in 
its  dae  proportion  to  the  rest. 

Anyone  who  takes  the  first  method  of  learning  will  find  his  brain 
fall  of  Tagae  confosed.  images  and  an  undigested  maes  of  detail,  without 
any  accurate  idea  of  what  he  has  been  trying  to  leam. 

He  who  tries  the  latter  plan  will  find  a  dear  series  of  pictures  thai 
can  each  be  readily  re-called — and,  above  all,  a  harmotdons  idea^  as 
a  whole,  of  his  subject  of  study.  The  first  student  will  hare  weakened^ 
if  not  quite  deteriorated,  his  power  of  seeing ;  the  latter  will  harO 
fitrengihened  it  greatly,  and  will  be  conscious  besideB  of  fresh  powers. 

'  Drawing  out  and  developing  latent  powers  and  special  gifts  an^ 
teoodemsies  is  the  true  meaning  of  education,  and  only  in  this  way  • 
oan  we  obtain  original  creative  thought.  The  forcing  in  of  .accuxnu* 
lated  facts,  with  popular  opinion  about  those  facts,  will  only  result  in; 
machine-made  people ;  characters  all  on  a  dead  level,  faint,  imperfect 
copies  of  one  mediocre  stereotyped  model.  In  this  way  will  be  made 
characters  dependent  on  outside  support — living  on  the  surface  of  things 
only ;  allowing  circumstances  and  surroundings  to  mould  and  fashion 
and  master  them — characters  developing  a  negative  condition  of  brain^ 
ready  to  receive  every  impression  and  to  retain  none. 

The  treatment  of  the  brain  in  this  particular  way  is  as  fatal  to 
the  harmoniooB  develc^nnent  of  tho  mental  faculties,  as  training  a  man 
to  use  only,  one  set  of  muscles  would  be  to  the  physical  developmenjb. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  brain  is  an  in8tvument,-*an  inatru^^ 
m^t  capable  of  very  varied  uses.  It  may  be  simply  used  for  taking 
in  impressions  an^  for  giving  them  out  again  more  or  less  correctly, 
leaving  the  instrument  neither  better  nor  worse  for  the  process.  0^ 
it  may,  on  the  otW  hand,  receive  such  impressions,  and  by  the  ixmer 
Ijight  of  roaoon,  tprjx  and  transmute  them  into  the  necessary,  nouxiislii* 
ment  fpr  growth. 

To  use  ii».  bvain  tp  the  best  advantage,  the  fir^^  thing  to  b^.  con^ 
mimod  vh  iU  health  vt  rslatiou  ta  the  rest  of  the  body.    Vo  braia 
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mn  naily  be  healthy  and  attain  its  fall  ]^wer^  in  an  nnhealthy  bddj. 
It  lA  as  neoeowrj  to  «ttFe  f or  it  as  a  mere  machine,  as  to  keep  a  piano  o^ 
tioluL  frea  from  dnat  and  damp,  or  for  a  workman  to  keep  his  toolU 
sharp  and  bright  and  dean. 

We  are  more  alive  now  to  the  need  for  bodily  training  accompanying 
mental  work ;  and  though  there  is  a  tendency  to  overdo  athletics  and 
to  make  a  strain  in  that  branch  of  training  as  in  all  the  rest,  still,  to  be 
aware  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  making  this  a  part  of  the  training 
ef  the  yonngt  is  a  great  step  in  advance.  Bat  can  we  say  that  wi9 
gnooeed,  in  modem  edncation,  in  promoting  really  healthy  brain  develop^* 
mentP 

Look  at  the  numbers  of  pale  faces  and  frail  bodies,  especially  amongst 
{he  girls  in  onr  (Western)  Schools — *  the  shortened  sleep,  the  want 
of  appetite,  the  extreme  nervous  sensibility  that  ddctors  are  finding  so 
eomm<m  now  ataiongst'  the  yonng,  that  the  more  ooutageons  of  tiiein  are 
vaiaing  their  voices  in  protest  against  the  overstrain. 

We  should  look  to  it — ^for  these  are  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the 
luture,  and  what  chance  is  there,  physically  or  mentally,  for  a  healthy 
race  in  the  time  to  come  P  No  success  in  examinations  no  prises, 
no  so-called  advanced  position  in  life,  can  compensate  for  the  harm 
to  the  individual  entailed  by  this  process. 

It  is  a  forced,  unhealthy  growth,  much  the  same  as  subjecting  plants 
io  eleotrio  light  or  other  unnatural  conditions.  We  may  obtain  ibnor* 
Saal  results,  but  in  so  far  as  Nature's  law  ofgradaal  and  natqMl  growth 
has,  been  disobeyed,  just  so  far  will  be  the  resulting  evil.  Here  then 
is  one  great  danger  in  modem  edaoation*-^verstrain  of  the  brain  dapa- 
«ity  in  one  direction,  oterwork  and  over-use  of  one  &culty — ^the  &eiiltj 
Or.powe^C  of  taking  in  infprmAtion.t  And  this  very  ensor  directly  lesda 
to  and  induces  another  great  danger. 

We  mean  the  danger  of  eliminating  altogether  the  imaginattTB 
faoultyr  In  these  eminently  practical  days  to  talk  of  cultivating  the 
imagination  is  to  excite  derisive  laughter.  Yet  none  the  less  is  it  true 
that  without  this  great  magicito's  wand  life  would  be  poor  indeed, 
stripped  baxto,  and  shivering  in  a  world  of  cold  hard  facts. 

The  child  left  to  itself  to  grow  naturally  lives  in  a  boundless  world 
vi  faanCj — peopled  by  its  own  creations — ^living  a  very  real  and  delight^ 
lul  life  in  what  is  to  it  a  vezy  real  worid. 

I  .     The  ohild,  on  the  other  hand,  taughft  from  tiie  beginning  ci  ittf 
young  Kfe  that  all  such  fancies  are  not  true,  not  real--4hct  it  must 

■ "    ■  I      '     ■  .        .  '  '        '■  ■■■    .  •■■■•.  ^  ..    «... 

*  All  tliat  is  said  bereia  aboafe  fanltj  Western  edaoatiooal  syBtems  applies 
^narkadly  te  ladian  methods,  thaa  wUoh  notIiii«  woKse  ooald  be  iiiiagiAed.-*Blk 

Th609m 

t  lodian  stndents  are  fcfghtfolly  bandiespped  bgr  the  vmataial  custom  of  early 
ttarriages.  Whatoanbeezpeotedof  alad  WhoiiMttUiJly  liiriiigamamedlife  while 
still  SB  sadeiscadoatef^Si>..2af9f.  . 
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measure  all  its  knowledge  bj  measis  of  its  fiye  sen^s^'aftd  by  ihem 
alone,  taking  in  i^ts,  and  nothifig  bni  facts,  grotirs  gr«dnaUy  warped 
in  loiad  and  becomes  old,  carewom,  and  tired  of  life,  and  .pleaanve,  longp^ 
before  it  has  bad  time  to  taste  either  one  or  the  other. 

And  to  those  who  see  andnndsrstand,  this  is,  alas !  not  an  exaggerated 
picture  of  many  modem  children.  Bat  deplorable  as  this  tone  of  mind 
is  in  children,  it  beoomes  even  sadder  when  they  grow  and  develop  on  the 
same  lines,  when  the  tendency  to  test  everything  by  measure  and  micros* 
cope  destrpys  the  sense  of  awe  and  reverence,  and  reduces  all  knowledge 
to  a  painfully  materii^l  level.  For  in  shutting  the  door  on  all  imagina^: 
tion,  the  mind  is  forced  into  contact  with  outside  things  alone ;  it  lives 
and  exists  solely  in  and  for  its  own  surroundings ;  it  becomes,' in  fact^ 
absolutely  material ;  and  in  testing  ever^hing  by  the  organs  of  sense,  i4 
tomes  inevitably  to  regard  those  senses  as  the  highest  thing  known  to  ii 
^-^therefcnre  nothing  that  cannot  be  so  tested  has  for  it  any  reality. 

Can  we  wonder  at  the  want  of  laith  in  the  younger  generation  when 
by  Ote  methods  of  education  we  are  doing  everything  in  our  power  to 
destroy  that  faith  P  Let  our  senses  be  educated  by  all  means ;  wa 
must  tMe  them  as  gate^  into  the  outer  world,  but  they  should  be  subordi- 
nate tb  the  inner  life,  and  that  larger  world  within  ourselves^ 

For  we  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  within  us  lies  our  only  real  know- 
ledge of  anything.  We  may  be  told  any  number  of  facts,  be  crammed 
vnth  any  amoxint  of  ixiformation  on  all  subjects,  but  unless  the  truths 
farofaght  befbre  us  awake  an  answering  response — ^an  echo  within— wo 
aare  only  burying  ourselves  tind^  a  heap  of  accumulated  rubbish,'  anct 
living  in  darknidtti,  instead  of  growing  and  dwelling  in  the  light. 

No :  what  we  need  is  a  patient  and  harmonious  education  of  all  our 
pcywers, — ^physiGal,  t&enteJ,  and  spiritual,  not  one  more  than  another,  but 
all  equally ;  so  we  obtain  and  perceive  the  truths  belonging  to  each  paHr 
of  our  complex  personality,  and  we  And  that  all  combine,  work  together^ 
etrengthen  each  other,  mnd  help  to  lead  us  into  that  larger  consciousness, 

which  it  is  the  purpose  of  life  to  give  us.  

F,  A.  BBonis-InifU 


THE  RELIGIOUS  ASPECTS  OF  THE  EARLY  TANTRAS 
OFTHESIWDUS. 

r  examining  the  Tantras,  one  cannot  help  being  impressed  with  the 
intelligence  and  comprehenisiveness  with  which  the  early  Tantanks, 
90  Ijomiki  or  students  of  ^nataie,  trace  the  universe  to  one  abstract  foree* 
slad  expand  the  same  to  countless  phases  of  life,  intelligence  and  mattei^. 
Without  rejecting  the  nomenclature  of  the  Yedas  and  the  Pnrana8».they 
jre|>reseBt —  ^  ■.•'*- 

Soul  as  Vishnu, 
''^         lnteUigence.(1i'V^ijsw3(om)iw^S^  .   *  .'»  .  .        ^ 

Tej  or  aniniation  (Life),  inclndiug  nttittor,  as  Bmmbtf^       •     *  ' ' 
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Singly  or  fleparately  the  three  are  held  to  b^  fiimple  factors^  as 
^  h  and  0i  Thej  are  to  be  oombmed  and  multiplied  together,  as  (a+6)' 
or  {b+cf  or  (a+cy  ov  {a+b+of  to  hav'e  the  phenomena  of  natore. 
The  ocHnbining  prinoiple  is  Sakti  or  Force,  which  is  one  in  abstract,  and 
is  called  Fawna&t  SakH'^  or  Adya  Baktif  (pruneval  Force)*  It  is  con- 
crete in  combination  and  dirersity.  8akH  appears  to  be  Divine  Love, 
Bhtva  Divine  Wisdom,  Vishnu  the  soul,  as  also  soul  of  souls,  and  Bramha^ 
the  animation  or  life  of  the  universe.  Sakti  was  the  mother  of  the 
creation.  She  was  the  mother  of  the  factors  themselves,  but  after 
creation  she  has  been  figuratively  said  to  be  the  consort  of  the  Siva, 
and  hence  the  statement  ^^  Janani  Samani^  Bamcmi  Janani'^  (the  mother 
the  wife,  the  wife  the  mother).  A  little  reflection  will  show  the  object 
of  the  statement.    Divine  Love  is  held  to  have  prompted  the  creation* 

*  Throuirhoat  thie  article  fche  writer  transliterates  the  Bengali  proimnciatton  of 
Sanskrit  terms,  and  by  a  well-known  rale  of  Sanskrit  Grammar  the  correct  Sanskrit 
pronnnoiation  can  be  ascertained. — Bd. 

t  In  the  Jn6n  Sankalini  Tantra  it  has  been  stated  "  Brahmindai  Jai  Gixna  Sarbai 
sariri^a  habasthita."  i.  e.,  "  Whatever  qualides  (actions)  we  find  in  the  nniverse; 
we  see  them  in  the  haman  body."  In  the  nniverse  (we  assume  this  from  a  knowledge 
ef  onr  own  solar  system)  we  see  two  forces  at  work :  the  one  is  attraotioB,  tho 
qther  repulsion,  the  term  force  being  one  in  abstraot.  We  also  see  a  play  of  these 
two  forces  in  the  human  system :  the  air  that  we  take  in  and  the  air  that  we  repel 
or  exhale.  When  we  take  in  air,  we  make  a  peculiar  '  Hsng'-like  sovnd.  When 
we  let  it  out,  we  make  a  '  Sa'-like  sound.  If  we  again,  from  any  sadden  cause,  such 
as  admiration,  love,  fear,  Ac.,  hold  our  breath  for  a  moment  to  think  on  the  subleot 
that  has  given  birth  to  the  emotion,  or  if  «oe  with  an  effiyrt  of  our  wHl  contemplate 
on  a  wish  thai  we  like  to  eee  carried  into  t^ect,  we  also  bold  the  breath  for  a  while, 
and  while  we  do  so,  we  involuntarily  make  a  peculiar  '  Om*-like  nasal  sound. 
This  last  named  sound  is  the  Frantwd  of  the  Hindus — the  once  Joagik  state  of  the 
I>eity— the  first  starting  point  (Bindu)  of  creation,  t.  e,,  the  Creative  wilL  in  the 
tieity,  **  Hang"  and  **  8a"  are  both  inapplicable.  He  being  not  subject,  to  life^ 
])reservation  and  destruction.  He  is  so  fai^as  all  created  beings  know  him — only 
**  Onu"  The  Jogis  who  hold  their  breath  to  contemplate  Him  and  Him  only,  enjoy 
for  the  time  being  an  immunity  from  destruction-— an  existence .  of  life  only — an 
immortality  simple  and  pure.  It  is  said  that  in  such  a  state  they  (Jogis)  can  oreate 
If  hat  they  wish. 

When  we  are  led  by  any  emotion  or  will  as  stated  before  to  hold  our  breath  for 
awhile,  oar  feelings  play  upon  our  countenances  like  the  artist  colors  in  the  canvas. 
The  force  of  the  Deity  is  the  universe.  Am  soon  as  the  creative  will  came  on  him, 
the  universe  was  an  accomplished  fact— his  illimitable  love,  beauty,  harmony, 
glory  and  wisdom  shone  resplendent.'  The  creative  will— the  '  Om' — ^is  therefore  the 
«  Vaiifiavi  Bakti,* 

The  text  (Siradiitilaka)  says  :— 

*'  Hang  saw  tow  pung  prakritakhow  Hang  pum&n  prakritistasa, 
Ajapa  kathita  tabhang  Jib^  Janmpatishtat^. 
Purushang  tasrayang  matya  prakritimity  m&tmaha. 
Jada  tadvabmapanatitada  sahamidang  vabalt. 
.     Sakiranag  Hakfamflrl6poitya  tatparfag^ 

Sandhing  kur jah  ptlrbardpi^  tadAsow  pranabd  ^b|ut  'Hang.V 
TraneUaion,—*  Hang*  is  masculine,  *  Sa'  is  feminine.  The  *  Hangea'  combined,  %»  UJ^ 
The  living  beings  all  worship  it  always.   The  time  when  the  two  ace  blended  together 
as  one  eternal,  then  *  Haqgsa'  is  tunned  into '  S(5hang.'  Af  terwfurds  the  bodily  '  Hakira. 
and  the  bodily  *  Sakira'  vanish  in  the  union,  and  the  result  is  Pranava  or  Om* 
In  the  Sivdgama  it  is  stated — 

**  Sakti  Shiva,  Shiva  S&kti,  Saktir  Brahma  Janirdana, 
**  Saktirtndra,  Babi  Sakti,  Saktisohandra  grahadhrnba. 
«.  s.,  Shiva  is  Sakti,  Sakti  ie  Shiva,  Sakti  w  Brahma,  Sakti  is  Vishnu,  Sakti  %$  Indrm, 
Sahtf  is  the  Sun,  QakH  is  the  Moon,  andSakti  is  the  Pole£tAr, 

<" Sokti r^  J^yat  SwHnffi'  i.  s.^xax UKiTsasx  ii  Saxtuvpa* 
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Divine  WiBdom  ml^e  it  an  aooompliaked  iaat :  after  HFldch  Witi^wnand 
lM>te  are  helping  each  oUier  in  praBerring  and  ^xwtroUing  the  erection.. 
AoooMiing  to  the  Tintriks  eyerj  man  is  a  i^epjsesentatioQ  of  Div^n^^ 
WifldOm^  and  every  womaa  a  representation  a£  JD^ivine  Lovoi  Aja^. 
offence  ligainst  either  is  an  offence  against  Divine  Wiedom  or  Divina^ 
Love.  The  two,  thej  think,  should  go  for  ever  and  ever  .together  i^ 
make  a  harmomoos  whole ;  and  hence  no  worship,  no  pi^yer,  no  (ornji 
el  Sddhana^  would  he  complete  unless  it  is  done*  together.  .  Th^ 
woman  is  necessary  in  Tanl^rik  Sddhauay  whether  d^ne  privately,  or 
publicly  as  in  a  circle.  The  Word  Sddhatuk  is  not  syuply  a  prayer 
or  worship.  It  signifies  a  series  of  acts  hy  which  a  devotee  strives  to 
render  himself  acceptable  to  Qod  or  spirit  as  the  case  may.bjB.  ^  The  w;prd 
is  by  no  means  a  T^trik  word.  It  is  a  word  as  old  as, the  Sanskrit 
langua^ge  itself,  and  is  being  used  from  the  very  earliest  times.  The 
mode  and  character,  however,  of  the  Sddhana  of  the  Tantriks  are  often 
singular  and  sometimes  different  f  i*om  those  of  the  preceding  ages.  They 
have  seen  force  as  the  ruling  principle  of  nature,  to  the  attainment  of 
which  they  generally,  if  not  invariably,  direct  themselves.  The  forco 
of  mind,  the  force  of  character,  and  the  force  of  the  inner  self  are  tha- 
pnncipal  aims  of  their  attainment.  With  the  attainment,  of  force  they; 
hope  to  rule,  according  to  capacity,  both  the  matter  and  the  mind  to 
the  extent  mentioned,  in  the  Tantias,  irrespective  of  any  distance  o^ 
time  and  space.  For  public  opinion  they  care  not.  Fear  they  have  not. 
Uncleanliness  and  abomination,  such  as  understood  by  the  Hindus,  slto 
not  to  be  found  in  their  dictionaries.  Fastings  and  penance  they  laugh 
at.  Wine  they  require  in  moderate. quantity  to  control  the  images  of 
their  mind,  and  woman  to  draw  out  their  best  nature,  at  the  time  oi 
Sddhana.  At  times  their  Sddhana  flies  off  at  a  tangent  and  partakes  the 
cbaracter  of  Bir  (heroic)t  worship.  Alone  then  in  the  blackest  part  of  a 
«  In  Uie  KMi  Tantra,  while  speaking  on  woinen  in  general,  it  is  said — 

*'— ^Ttemor  praharing  mnd4toha  kowtilya  mapnangtatha. 

Sarbathachana  karjatuohanatha  aidhirddhkrit. 

Rtri6d47a  StridpHina  StriAsohiba  bibhdsan&ng. 

Saisangina  aada  yabjamtfaatfaa  tfastrii  api." 
1  «.,  all  wishes  to  talk  ill  of  a  woman,  to  be  artfal  to  her,  to  do  anght  which  is  not 
pleasant  to  her,  should  be  avoided,  for  in  doing  all  these,  the  snccess  in  worship 
woald  be  frostrated.  Woman  is  to  be  considered  as  Dcvata,  as  Hfo,  a^  omameQC. 
One  sboold  be  always  with  woman.  If  .such  doea  not  oocar,  one  should  be  always 
with  his  married  wife, 
t  Bir  TantroL 

"  BnanAdi  Manasang  sh^owohang  mana  prabhab<5  japa, 
Hanasing  pdj&ng  diblingf  dib&n^  itaanasiiig  tarpanidikang. 
Sarbatra  snbha  kalona  shnbha  bidyata  kaohit.. 
Nabts^shd  dib^ritron  na  sandhytog  Mahinishi. 
*  Sarbadi  ptajayid^vi  sninkritnbhajana,  .  -v 

According  to  the  principles  of  Hindu  relidrlon  a  man  is  to  observe  certain  rufes 
in  performing  his  worship, «.  e.,  he  must  bathe,  he  must  fast,  he  mast  perform 
hiB  pnja  in  the  moming,'&c.,  bnt  the  BirAohdrjees  says,  according  to  t)ie.aibove  text, 
that  a  worshipper  ib  to  bathe  in  mindt  is  to^lean  hiquelf  i;i  mind,  is  to  .perform  his 
Jmpa^  Fa^'aand  Torpaaa  inmmd.  With  them  there,  is  uo  auspicious  or  ioanspicioaH 
time — there  is  jio  iixed  timot  such  as  day,  night,  evening  or  dead  of  uigUt.  He  is  fio^t 
lo  be  debarred  from  woisliip,  bcQaoao  ho  hus  catca  Bomcihing,  &c. 

"       '4 
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moonless  night,  in  places  of  cremation  and  over  dead  bodies  of  personB 
who  have  died  from  nnnatorai  causes,  they  would  sit  for  hours  undaunt- 
ed, taking  wine  at  intervals  and  performing  those  rites  which,  according 
to  their  beliefs,  ai*e  calculated  to  give  them  supernatural  powers  bf 
supernatural  means ;  or  they  would  surround  themselves  with  all  the 
temptations  of  flesh — the  temptations  of  wine,  of  woman,  well-dressed 
meat,  sweet-scented  flowers  and  fragrant  perfumes,  and  in  spite  of  them 
^  their  mind  on  the  objects  of  their  worship,  which  in  all  such  cases  are 
the  spirits.  The  worship  of  Para  Brahma*  or  Deity  is  separately  enjoined- 
The  Tantriks  consider  that  man  can  bring  within  his  control  various 
orders  of  elemental  and  astral  spirits,  if  he  only  knows  how  to  invoke 
and  attract  them.  To  invoke  and  attract  them  successfully  certain  con- 
ditions are  to  be  satisfied.  These  conditions  are  mysteriously  blended 
with  avariety  of  rites  partaking  the  name  of  Sidhana,  in  which  harmony 
of  time  and  place,  the  concentration  of  mind,  the  supposed  attractive 
power  of  the  Mudras  and  of  diagrams,  and  the  power  of  will  appear  to  be 
essentially  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  worshipper,  and  as  it  has  been 
|)ointed  out  above  that  in  Tantrik  worship  the  woman  is  the  most  imposi»rnt 
factor,  as  she  is  made  the  subject  or  medium  through  whom  the  spirit 
is  supposed  to  speak.  The  method  of  hypnotising  individuals  by  passes, 
as  is  done  in  our  da3rs,  was  «eHainly  not  known  to  the  Tantriks  of  the 
ancient  days,  but  they  had  their  own  method,  which  answered  them 
admirably.  This  method  is  a  part  of  the  Sadhaha,  which  consists  in 
offering  some  wine  to  a  medium  who  is  worshipped  vicariously  for  the 
spirit,  in  whispering  the  Bljas  into  her  ear,  and  the  performance  of  Japa 
on  the  three  joints  of  her  arm,  the  wrist,  the  elbow  and  the  shoulder 
joints,  and  then  on  the  crown  of  her  head.  As  the  Bijas  are  whispered 
into  her  ear,  the  incense  sends  up  sweet  perfumes  into  her  nostril,  and  the 
Sapa  performed  on  the  joints  of  her  arm,  she  becomes  magnetised.  Her 
looks  become  vacant  and  wild,  her  gentle  smile  is  converted  into  loud 
laugh.  She  then  begins  to  swing  backward  and  forward  on  her  seat  or 
stands  up  suddenly  discoloured  and  dislevelled.  A  little  more  wine  is 
then  put  into  her  mouth  and  a  sabre  into  her  hand,  and  the  worshipper 
continues  his  worship  as  before,  t.  e.,  offers  her  garlands  of  flowers,  per- 
fume and  sweets.  Then  she  becomes  somewhat  collected,  and  addresses 
the  worshipper  in  tone  of  command,  and  directs  him  to  do  what  may 
necessary  in  regard  to  the  particular  object  for  which  the  spirit  has 
been  invoked.  If  any  one  at  this  time  puts  any  test  questions,  he  may 
expect  to  get  satisfactory  answers ;  for  she  is  supposed  at  this  stage 

*  Bh'Atdamara^ 

*'  Dabyischa  s^baki  sarbai  parancbatra  dhikilrini,"'  > 

'*  Tink6  Bramha&d  bhrifeing  binashya  trad^ii  kirini  ** 

The  above  two  lines  from  Bhutdamara  o\o^r]j  etaie  that  all  that  has  been  Mid 
A^re  in  regard  to  Deri  worghip,  does  not  apply  in  the  least  to  Ihoee  who  worship 
God  (Brahma.)  The  reasona  are  that  those  who  worship  VevU  (fttunale  aatral  Bpirits) 
do  80  from  temporal  motive*,  saoh  as  enjoyments  ofTarions  novM,  T&oao  wJio,  au 
tkj9  other  tiand,  .jyvirBlup  God,  do«6  from  no  telfisb  AotireB,  <'^ 
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to  be  0i»  rapport  with  the  spirit  invoked.  Care  should  always  be  taken 
at  this  time  that  the  utmost  respect  be  shewn  to  her,  or  mischief  is  likolj 
to  happen.  Any  unsuccessful  seance  is  at  once  acknowledged,  for  the» 
Indians  have  not  the  appliances  of  the  civilized  countnos  either  to  hide 
or  impose  and  thus  bring  discredit  even  on  truthful  seances  performed 
l)y  honest  men  and  women.  The  Indian  seances  are  always  held  on  the 
bare  ground  of  a  room  devoid  of  furniture,  having  nothing  but  an  ortho« 
dox  oil  light  illuminating  the  place. 

When  a  circle*  is  to  be  formed  according  to  Tantrik  principles,  each 
man  accompanied  by  a  woman  is  required  to  sit  on  the  ground  on  Asatiw 
or  seats  prepared  of  Kasha  grass,  and  take  a  cup  for  himself  or  herself. 
In  the  circle  the  woman  should  place  herself  on  the  left  sideof  the  man,  one 
of  whom,  aooording  to  her  psychic  development,  is  elected  as  the  Bhoy^ 
rabi  or  the  superioress  of  the  circle,  whose  orders  every  one  is  bound  to 
obey.  The  glass  of  this  lady  is  filled  first  of  all  with  some  wine ;  she; 
before  touching  it  with  her  lips,  delivers  a  set  speech,  in  which  she  says 
she  takes  unto  herself  all  misfortunes  or  all  causes  of  unhappiness  of 
the  company.  She  then  drinks  a  little  of  the  wine  and  puts  the  cup 
down  on  the  ground,  and  it  is  by  turn  taken  up  by  every  member  of  the 
company,  and  its  contents  are  partially  mixed  with  the  contents  of  each 
one's  own  cup.  When  9l\  the  members  have  once  finished  their  drink^ 
they  meditate  and  sing  together.  The  superioress  at  the  head  of  the 
circle  ^nay  fall  into  ecstasy  or  not  according  to  the  devotional  character 
pf  their  company. 

In  the  case  of  Sundari  Sddhana,  or' the  worship  of  the  beautiful,  %,c,^ 
of  celestial  spirits,  either  an  unmarried  girl  of  8  to  10  years  of  age^  or  a 
married  woman  of  16  years  of  fair  colour  and.  prepossessing  appearance, 
after  ahe  has  been  clad  in  best  of  cloths  and  decked  with  best  of  oma^ 
ments,  is  worshipped  in  the  morning.  In  such  cases  the  medium  ia 
addressed  as  mother,  whereas  in  other  cases  as  mother,  sister  or  wife, 
aooording  to  the  option  of  the  worshipper.  The  nature  of  the  worship, 
which  resembles  the  worship  of  images^  dazes  the  girl  considerably  and 
imparts  to  her  a  power  of  prevision  which  enables  her  to  forecast 
future  events  for  a  time. 

*  Bkairatfi  ChakrdmuMng. 

"Ifibain/dttkra  rtlpaiiia  pimkta  kaniaa  ba  UihL  Ba^  Jukta  bMhaitbaai 
Jngna  Jugna  faidhanats. 

8iT»  snktidlua  sorUtfig  ohakra  madhya  Bamarpav^t.  Taia  Samid^ya  Gnraoatrai 
nibaidyit. 

Brabritai  blialrabi  obakrai  ffirbdbania  digdtama.  Kibritai  bbajrabi  (s^akrai 
■arbobarna  pritbak  pritbak." 

i.  «.,  Men  with  fiakti  or  women  ebonld  sit  as  eonples  either  in  tiie  form  of  a'  oxrole 
or  inalinei 

Wllbin  the  cizola  all  are  to  cxmt^mplate  on  BivaeaUi,  ih9iaBofwmm,.&o»,  airf  tob^ 
off ered  to  Gorapatra. 

Witbin^e  drolf  all  nan  and  women  of  whatever  caste  or  colour  sbonld  be  con- 
«idared  pua as  BrahmiiiSi  Outside  ibe  cbrcle  aU  Mlourt  (eastw)  mmftBun^  ai 
before* 
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i  Of  solitary  worships  I  have  already  spoken  as  much  as  is  necessary  in 
my  paper  on  **  Spirit  Worship  of  Ancient  India,"  and  I  therefore  need 
not  repeat  what  I  have  said.     Let  me  now  analyze  and  see — . 

(1)  Wherein  the  Tantrik  Sddhana    differs  from    modern    spirit 
invocation. 

(2)  Wherein  consists  the  newness  of  TAntrik  Sddhana  as  compared 
with  the  Sddhana  of  the  preceding  ages. 

The  modern  spiritnalism  of  the  West  differs  from  the  spiritualism 
pf  the  East  in  the  following  respects  : — 

(a)  As  regards  the  subjects. 

(b)  As  ^gards  the  methods, 
(r)     A^  regards  the  objects. 

(  First,  as  r^§ards  th^  subjects^  the  anci^i^ts  of  India,  as  a  rule,  never, 
invoked  the  sauls  of  departed  persons.  They,  however,  entertained 
con8idex«.We  respect  for  them,  as  will  appear  from  the  Hindu  ceremony 
of  Srddha,  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  ancients  wanted  the  attainment 
of  certain  unfcommon  powers,  -^hidh  they  evidently  considered  as  un- 
«.ttainable  from  undeveloped  spirits  of  n^en.  The  spirits  they  often  looked 
to  and  worsbipped  wore^  the  astral  spirits  a^d  sonpietimes  the  spirits  of 
elements. 

Secondly,  as  regflxds  the,  v^eihods,  tljjie  ancients  aa  a  rule  looked  mo^a 
to  their  own  psychic  development  than  to  physical  manifestation^  assum- 
ing the  existence  of  spirits  and  spirit  worlds  as  well  established  facts, 
^hey  thought  that  man  being  incomplete,  to  a  certain  extent  he  should, 
take  the  help  of  woman— the  cosine  of  the  arc.  of  life— to  make  up  the 
ideal  of  human  existence.  They  therefore  used  to  impart  their  own 
magnetism  to  her  ip  see  the  fnll  play  of  the  t^pirU  so  far  as  is  possible 
in  this  earth.  Unfortunately,  however,  their  motives  hav^  for  a  very 
long  time  l:>een  misunderstood  and  misrepresented. 

Tl^ir^ly,  asfeg/irds  the  objectSy  ve  see  tl^at  they  were  either  temporal, 
pr  spiritual,  but  in  no  case  the  mere  satisfaction  of  curiosity  or  experi- 
ments to  convince  themselves  or  others  of  the  existence  of  an  after  life. 
The  objects  temporal  are  many,  while  the  object  spiritual  is  one,  namely, 
the  union  with  the  Deity.  Among  the  objects  tiemporal,  the  Tantriks 
enumerate  the  acquisition  of  certain  extraordinary  powers,  which  would 
•be  best  described  by  a  translation  of  the  text  on  the  subject  of  Sidhhx^ 
Tlie  ^xt  runs  thus :— , 

'*  Man6ratha  nim&  kl6sha  Sidhimtama-mAlakshn&ng. 
*        "  Mritun&ng  par&ng  tad-dabata  d&rshftnan  tathd. 

*<  Praydgaga  kl^^  sidhi  s^p^^u  Idkshanf^  Pl^^?* 

**  Parakaya  |)rab&shacha  puraprab^^shang  tatha. 

'^  Ardhdt  kraming  mabing  hi  char&cliar  pura%at6.  - 

*'  Khechari  malananchaiba  tutkatha  sirabanidiking. 

«<  Bbii  chi  dr&ni  prapushatu  tft  tamaahya  chah  lakhaning^ 

*^  Ebatirbabana  bhushlidilaka  guchir&jib&ng. 
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*'  NripMi%  laadio^naninclia  bashikaranataman^ 
**  Sabatra  surbal^Sk^shu  chamatkardkara  Ankhi. 
^'  Rogabaranag  drisiaga,  bishlipahttranan  tttfcha. 
*'  Panditang  laTatai  maalai  chatarbidMin — Jatnata. 
"  Byr4gyancha  mumnkshutanl^  tyajita  sarbabashyata. 
''  Asbtanga  ydgabba  asban&iiy  bb(%aeba  paribardhaniiya, 
"  Sarba  bbdta  sbannkamba  sutbogandddi  gnnadya. 
*'  Ityadi  gnnasampartirmadbai  didbasta  Ia)raliaii4ny. 
"  Kbatiababang  obusbadilava  siSLcbirajibaiiag. 
**  Nripanag  tadganandncba  batsilya  16k6baabat6. 
"  Mabansbarjang  dbanitancba  phtradar^  sampadaon, 
*'  Adbama  sidbya  pnSkta  mantriltany  pratbama  bbnailca. 
*'  Sidbba  mantrdstu  jas&ksbyit  sitoiva  natrasangsbaya." 
Tbe  ward  Sidhhi  literaliy  means  ItiooesB.    Wben  a  deyotee  aequireft 
tSti^t,  lie  kaows  according  to  tbe  texi  quoted  above — 

(a)  That  be  can  get  bis  wisbes  Without  troxible, 

(b)  Tbat  be  can  save  a  dying  mAn. 

(c)  That  be  can  know  anotber's  ftiind. 

(d)  Tbat  be  can  enter  a  place  nnaeen. 

(e)  Tbat  be  can  move  np  to  etber  and  converse  with  the  etherid 

beings. 
(/)     That  he  can  see  tbe  pores  of  the  earth. 
ig)    That  he  can  have  knowledge  of  earthly  things. 

(A)  7^^  b^  c^^  U^^  long,  have  riches,  fame,  and  can  shew  many 
lvon4erfnl  things  :  he  can  cnre  illness  and  remove  poison  at 
sight :  he  pan  get  all  sorts  of  knowledge  and  fascinate  others : 
}ie  can  leave  off  thirst  for  all  enjoyments,  and  can  see  with 
equal  eye$  in  all.  These  are  the  characteristics  of  Middling 
Sidhhi, 

Acquisition  of  fame,  horses,  elephants,  titles  and  decorations,  long 
Hfe,  tbe  favoipr  of  kings  and  of  b^s  relatiops,  and  the  power  of  fascina- 
tion, is  the  charaoteristio  of  hate  Sidbl^.  Thp  he$t  Blidkhi  is  when  a 
xaan  beoomes  Siva-like. 

In  the  (Hta  it  has  been  clearly  stated  by  the  Lardy 

*'  B^vin  d^varajanti  Madvakta  layanti  Mimapi. 
t.  e..    He  who  serves    dSvaiWy  a  term    whioh  includes   OnndbarvaSy 
Pisaohas,  Bhnts,  Jnkshas,  Kinnars,  ^.,  will  go  to  the  devalokas  after 
death.    My  troltfa,  %.  e.y  my  servant,  will  e<nne  to  me  after  defkth.    In 
the  ^  Bkitdatnara^  the  Siva  says  to  P&rvati. 

"  Athn  bakshai  daridr&ni  hitaya,*^  t.  e.,  for  tiie  benefit  of  the  poor 
(ihoee  who  are  poor  both  ib  means  and  spirit)  I  adyise  the  ix^voicatiqn 
lrf  the  astral  spirit, 

(J!o  U  wnikimd,) 
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SYMBOLISM m  THE  ''HOLY  THREAD.'^ 
AUM. 

rE  ceremonial  rituals  of  the  Brahmins  are  of  two  kinds  :  Nithya  and 
Nimithyaka^-the  former  to  be  observed  daily  mid  ccHnpnlsorily^  and 
the  latter  only  optionally — ^and  no  one  becomes  holy,  pure,  and  fit,  to  per* 
form  these  prescriptions  of  the  Karma  Khandannle^s  he  is  conrerted  into 
a^D  wija — ^lit.  "  twice  bom" — and  to  become  a  Dwija,  he  must  pass  throngh 
the  initiatory  ceremony  of  Upanayanam  or  the  iniv^estitnre  of  "The  Holy 
Thread"  and  consequent  initiation  into  the  meaning  of  Gayathri,  which  is 
known  as  Brahmopiidesam,  t.  e.,  revealing  the  knowledge  or  mystery  of 
Brahm,  or  initiation  into  Guptha  Vidya.  This  thread  ceremony  must 
usually  take  place  in  the  course,  or  at  the  expiry  of,  the  seventh  year,  or 
at  latest  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth ;  and  the  one  invested  is  known  a« 
the  "  Upanithan."  This  is  the  only  cerenumy  which  is  compulsory  and 
imperatively  demanded,  and  the  rest  depends  upon  the  future  course  of 
life  which  the  Upanithan  pi'escribes  for  himself.  He  may  remain  long 
eo,  and  then  directly  enter  into  the  Sanyasi  life  or  Asramam ;  or  he 
may  enter  the  married  life,  if  he  wishes  to  have  children,  and  to  enjoy 
other  material  comforts.  Leaving  the  esoteric  significance  of  Oayathri 
to  be  explained  by  initiated  hands,  I  confine  myself  for  the  present  to 
the  esoteric  explanation  of  the  initiatory  symbol  of  "  the  holy  thread." 
Upanithan  means  one  that  is  drawn  near ;  and  the  holy  thread  is  known 
as  Brahma-Sutram,  ».  6.,  the  oosd  of  Brahm :  or  in  other  words  the  cord 
©r  energy- by  which  Brahm  ties  to  itself  all  those  that  would  come  to  it^ 
and  hence  Upanithan  means  one  that  has  placed  himself  in  such  a  posi* 
tiontkstobe  drawn  nearer  aaid  nearer  to  Brahrn^  and  to  be  bound  down  by 
it,  by  being  extricated  from  non-Brahmio  coils  and  attractions.  The  next 
question  that  suggests  itself  for  explanation  is :  How  does  the  holy  thread 
Bymbolise  ^Ioa  position  of  the  wearer,  and  what  is  its  meaning  P  Broker 
A.  Sarman  has  already  handled  the  subject — vide  "Five  Tears*  of  Theor 
sophy" — and  the  following  explanation,ihough  eupplemental  to  his  aiiicle 
will  throw  additional  and  important  light  on  it.  The  Sruthis  enjoin 
that  ootton — pure  and  white,  should  be  taken  by '  vii^ns  (Eanyse)  and 
spun  by  the  hand  into  a  single  thread,  long  enou^  to  be  three  equal 
parts  of  48  folds  or  96  Indian  inches,  %.  e.,  8  spans,  and  afterwards  all 
these  three  yams  are  twiflted  into  onfe  thread.  This  twisted  thread  is 
again  folded  into  tha^ee  equal  parte  and  twisted  into  one ;  end  the  latt^ 
1m  again  folded  into  three  and  knotted  into  a  drole,  and  this  foittid  th» 
^^htAy  tiKTead ''' under 'OMnddetratiQn.  The  pure  wiiite  ootton  is  Fam 
Bralun,  and  its  being  spun  to  tbe  kngth  of  96  indies  by  a  vitgin  or 
Kanya  represents  Hua  prdduction  of  the  phenomenal  plane  by  the  action 
Uf  Prakrit  cnr  matter,  by  making  the  pave  essenee  And  the  divine  rsj 
ttftsheathed  in  96  Thathwams  or  oosmic  jninoipleB;  And  that  no  sooner 
did  UkiB  happen Uian,  at  onoe,  the  first  triad,  the  second  triad,  and  tha 
<khird,  together  with  th^  coxxelatioitt  wid  inter^relatione,  came  inta 
existence. 
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" Swayamblm,"  mrrites  t^e  learned  author  of  ^^lais  Unveiled,"  "is 
ihe  tmrevealed  l)eitj ;  it  is  the  Being,  existent  through  and  ol  itself ;  he 
is  the  central  oir  immortal  germ  of  all  that  exists  in  the  niuTerse.  Three 
P^rinities  emanaie  and  are  oonfoTomdadin  him,  forming  a  supreme  unity. 
These  trinities,  Or  the  triple  Trimurthi,  are  :  The  Nara,  Naxi  and 
yiradJT^the  initial  triad ;  the  Agni,  Yayu  and  Surya — the  mamfeeted 
triad ;  Brahma^  Vishnu  and  Siva — the  oreatiye  triad.  £aoh  of  these 
triads  beoomes  less  metaphysical  and  more  adapted  to  the^  vulgar 
inteUigenoe  as  it  descends.  Thus  the  last  becomes  the  symbol  in 
concrete  expressiotu"  This  quotation  clearly  expresses  the  meaning 
pf  the  three  triads  oi  the  holy  thread  and  satisfactorily  explains 
the  macrooosmic  evolution.  Further  the  idea  of  Kanya  explains  the 
first  two  triads  as.  the  six  primary,  forces  of  nature,  by  whose  in« 
teracticm  and  ocnrelation,  the  third  visible  triad  which  constitute  the 
gross  material  universe  was  evolved  and  came  into  existence.  (Vide 
^'  The  Twelve  Signs  of  the  Zodiac"  and  the  explanation  of  the  6th  Rasi). 
The  process  of  spinning  gives  the  whole  rationale  <^  existence.  The 
ujispun  cotton  is  caught  hj  the  left  hand  and  the  thread  is  being  spun 
by  ihe  right  hsjad.  Looking  above  we  perceive  the  unspun  cotton  and 
looking  do'Win  we  have  the  isidividual  thread  htmging  upon  it,  and  this 
$hows  that  all  individual  exietenoes  have  their  basis  upon,  and  their 
matrix  in,  the  universal  spirit  of  Para  Brahm,and  that  all  such  emanations 
are  from  the  bosom  of  "  the  unkttown"  and  have  come  put  of  it  and  when 
yiewed  in  relation  with  it,  are  ef  the  same  essence  and  nothing  apart 
from  it  and  this  is  entirely  in  contbrmity  with  "  The  Secret  Doctrine", 
echoed  in  the  aphorism  of  ihe  Mundakopanishad  "  Sarvam,  Khalvitham, 
Prahma,  all  are  Brahma".  The  knot  in  the  thread  represents  "  the  central 
immortal  germ  wheuce  the  triad  conies  out  at  the  divine  impulse  and 
whither  all  return."  Further,  each  man's  body  being  96  inches  long  i{ 
measured  by  one's  own  fingers,  for  the  complete  formation  and  existence 
of  a  triune  man,  the  spirit  is  to  get  itself  entau^led  or  manifest  iu 
96  microcosmic  principles  of  which  the  body  is  composed,  and  this  is  ty- 
pified by  having  the  thread  96  inches  long,  and  limiting  it  to  that  length; 
The  ceasou  why  the  course  or  the  expiry  of  the  7th  year  is  chosen  for  the 
eer«aipny  is  plain  for  the  following  reasons :  Man  after  being  shoved 
down  from  the  intra-uterine  life  uudei^i^s  a  complete  transformation  of 
atoms  and  principles,  i,  6.,  it  takes  7  years  according  to  science  to  shed  away 
all  those  particles  which  had  partaken  more  or  less  the  quality  and  tone 
of  the  intra-uterine  cuticle  aikL  li£e^  and  the  beginning  of  the  8th  year  is 
just  tiie  period  when  man  begins  ^^  his  liie  "  as  contradistingnished  from 
tiie  MSe  which  he  was  living  at  the  primal  impulse  given  by  ihe  parents 
and  since  this  period  is  the  most  pliaj>k  and  innocent  stage  of  exist^ice^ 
and  the  mind,  a  blank  white  paper,  haying  received  no  impressions 
either  this  way  or  that  way,  anything  imparted  to  it  become?  bone-bred 
«ad  life  long  and  so  our  Bishis  took  this  period  as  the  best  lone  for  thtf 
inculcation  of  spiritual  knowledge   which  tarns  out  in  most  cases. oe 
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strong  intaitive  faith;     How  many  of  us  feel  the  ndti-pliability  and  the 
stabbomneBS  of  our  will  and  conscience  to  spiritual  *  aspirationa  and 
yearnings,  because  they  were  not  caught  at  the  proper  time  and  shaped 
and  turned  to  this  spiritual  turn  of  mind  ?  and  further  have  become 
stuffed  with  materialistic  thoughts,  and  consequent  loose  ways,  from  our 
very  youth,  Which  we  find  in  iafter  life  very  difficult  to  eradicate  and  re- 
place them  by  better  ones  ?     Again  every  school  of  occultism  recognises 
the  period  of  probation  to  be  7  years,  simply  for  the  above-mentioned 
physiological  reason.     When  a  Chela  offers  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
initiation,  he  is  required  to  undergo  this  period  of  probation,  not  for  any 
arbitrary  sentimental  exercise  of  authority-  over  the  pupil,  but  to  give 
the  full  time  to  clear  himself,  by  persistent  efforts,  of  all  those  materialis- 
tic and  worldly  dross  which  were  inherent  in  his  atoms,  aiul  to  replace 
them  by  such  ones  as  would  allow  a  free  scope  for  psychical  advance- 
ment, and  is  then  initiated,  as  he  is  a  new  man  hatched  out  of  the  oid ;  and 
the  readers  are  referred  to  "  The  Elixir  of  Life  "  for  the  complete  uitder- 
standing  of  the  scientific  necessity  of  this  probationaiy  period.     The 
Upanithan  is  known  as  "  Thridhandhi" — chastiser  of  three  things — ^that 
is,  he  should  chastise,  and  always  have  under  subjection,  liis  impure 
thoughts,  words  and  deeds,  and  thus  only  he  will  be  led  to  the  higher 
process  of  initiation  and  ultimately  to  re^union  with  the  parental  souroe. 
The  modem  fire- worshipping  Parsis,  who  furnish  all  conceivable  dat* 
to  prove  they  are  the  ancient  professors  of  Atharttina  Veda,  which 
enjoins  upon  its  votaries  the  perpetual  keeping  of  fire  at  home  and 
sometimes  on  their  heads  when  they  recite  the  Yeda,  and  as  the  dis-* 
ciples  of  its  (Veda's)  first  propounder,  Maharishi  Jaradhishti,  which  name' 
became  corrupted  in  later  times  owing  to  the  influence  of  foreign  dialect, 
as  Zaratusht  and  Zoroaster,  pay  much  attention  to  the  quintessence  6f 
their  master^s  teaching  "  purity  of  though,  purity  of  word  aftd  purity 
of  deed,"  and  thus  the  two  teachings  are  of  the  some  source  and  spirit. 
Thus  at  the  very  sight  of  the  holy  thread  we  are  perfectly  initiated 
into  the   mysteries  of  Brahm  that  (1)  Athman,  pure  and  spotless,  is 
alone  all  existence  as  the  first  cause  ;  (2)  it  evolved  out  of  itself  the  six 
primary  forces  of  nature  and  through  their  correlations  and  inter-rela* 
tions,  all  the  visible  triads  Which  constitute  the  material  world  came  into 
existence ;  (3)  all  individual  emanation  is  part  and  parcel  of  Brahm,  and 
is  the  unity  of  all  in  all ;  (4)  all  such  manifestations  wid  existences  ulti- 
mately merge  in  the  original  cause ;  (5)  there  is  every  hope  for  man  to- 
merge  himself  so  if  he  would  lead  the  life ;  (6)  subjection  of  animal 
thoughts,  words  and  deeds  are  the  essential  duty  of  a  neophite  and  this 
is  the  right  begfinning  of  leading  the  true  life ;  (7)  seven  years  are  more 
or  less  the  period  of  probation  for  real  initiation  into  Guptha  Vidya. 
This  teaching  is  entirely:  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  .unsophisticated 
philosophy  of  the  upanishads  as  propounded' by  the  custodians  of  *^The 
Sacred  Science''  in  every  age  and  country,  and  hence  the  thread  ceremony, 
is  rightly  known  as  Brahmopadesam— initiation  into  the  knowledge,  of 
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Bmlu» — ^aiid  the  invested  aeT  Brahmacharj^  t.  c,  he  who  adoreis  and  ofceys 

the  eammand  or  impnlses  of  Brahm.  The  married  man  wears  thi*ee  holj 

threads  as  indicating  his  adoration  of  the  three  fires-^the  terrestiial,  the 

astral  and  the  spiritual ;  and  since  every  marriage  involves  the  triple 

oenstitaexLey  of  the  father,  the  mother  and  the  child,  which  correspond 

to  Pamsh,  Prakriti  And  their  united  production,  the  manifested  universe, 

ih»  sense  and  symbol  oi  married  men  wearing  three  holy  threads  speak 

f»  themselves.    Sanyasis  who  have  renounced  the  world  completely,  take 

sway  the  holy  thread  altogether  to  symbolise  their  having  entirely,  freed 

themselves  from  the  coils  of  macrocosmic  and  microcosmic  principles 

(^ified  by  the  holy  threads)^  and  hence  out  of  material  evolution  and 

exist^ice,  a.nd  their  being  identified  with  the  original  source  symbolised- 

hj  the  ooiton.   The  reason  why  cotton  was  chosen  to  represent  as  symbol 

is  explicable  on  the  very  face  of  itself  if  a  little  reflection  will  be  giyen  to 

tke  subject.    Evolution  means  the  correlation  of  spirit  with  matter  and 

the  oanaequent  interaction,  and  this  correllation  is  so  indistinguishably 

blended  together,  that  for  all  ordinary  eyes  and  minds,  the  interaction 

and  the  sabstratlim  ar^  non-perceivable,  but  when  viewed  with  right 

discnmination,    the  unity  of  all  in  one  pure  essence    becomes  the* 

oretieaily  and  practieally  realisable,  and  to  represent  all  these  phases 

of  one  probleQi  aimultaneoosly  in  one  and  tiie  san^ie  substance,  cottoh  is 

the  best  sabsiance  that  can  be  used.     The  modem  Hindoos  who  do  not 

understand  the  esoteric  rationale  of  this  noble  symbol,  should  be  divested 

of  tibeir  holy  threads  until  they  have  proved  worthy  to  wear  them,  and 

these  threaKia  might  be^rightly  and  proudly  handed  over  to  such  a  philan« 

thn^iat  as  the  one  who  was  hono^d  so  by  the  late  Pandit  Tharaniatha 

Tharka  Yachaspathy. 

P.  R.  Venkatarama  Iybr,  F.  T.  S. 
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VEDANTAVARTIKAM. 

Part  VI. 

Continued  from  Vol.  XI,  p.  575  {July  1890), 


HE  Sishya  questioned : — 

'*  lis  there  a  world  without  Brahma  ?** 
The  Qmn   rejoined: — "Nobody  knows  questioning  thus.      Sup- 
pose one. knows  it.     That  one  is  bedumbed  by  the  authprity  of  those 
greedy  Gurus  who  frequently  assert  th^Mb  the  Vedas  prohibit  such 
qnestioning.     Therefore,  for  your  visdom,  the  teaching  of   Fedanta- 

aartdBttm^  is  necessary.    I  shall  teach  it  further  on.  The  practical  Gny* 

i         - .  •  '  ..     ,       • 1, 

F«(ku»tor-"  A  metaphysical  treattse  on  the  nature  of  God,  which  teach'efch 
that  nmttoris  a  mere  delusion.'*  (C.  Wilkin's  Bhagarat  Gita.  Re- 
printed by  Mr.  Tookaram  Tatya,  F.  T.  S.  p.  116.  Notes). 

7ariiftawi.=  The  practical  sid^i  Of  v^dAnta.  The  practical  application  ' 
thereof  to  the  matter  of  fAct  worldly  affairs  of  the  daily  life  of  a* 
student  of  Gnyaua. 
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anees  say  that  your  question  requires  an  explanation  according  to 
Tedanta,  hut  that  an  answer  from  the  stand-point  ci  Vartika  conflicts  with 
Vedantic  exposition.  Even  this  common  or  BudhOj  Qnyana^  need 
neither  be  heard  nor  told.  There  is  no  world  without  Brahma.  The; 
Gnyanee  may  yet  see  the  world  by  mistake  aooording  to  the  four 
Analogies'  aboye  alluded  to.  The  contrary  holdf  good  only  to  those 
that  are  not  Gnyanees.  I  shall  illustrate  the  identity  by  the  follow- 
ing instances.  As  fibre  has  become  a  sheet,  earth  ^  vessel,  the  sugarcane 
juice  sugar,  and  gold  an  ornament,  so  Brahma  appears  as  the  world. 
This  is  only  in  appearance  but  not  in  reality,  *  There  is  not  the 
slightest  thing  that  is  not. Brahma' — say  SastrM.  From  these  seve- 
ral examples  it  is  evident  that  there  is  nothing  whatever  that  is  not 
Brahma." 

Now  as  to  your  second  question : — ^whoi^  Qhiyana  it  is  that  yott 
are  the  Swarupa  of — I  shall  let  you  know  yourself.  You  have  a 
bird  in  you.  It  is  a  Very  cxmning  one.  It  Qioves  with  you.  And  at 
the  same  time  goes  against  you." 

The  Sishya  interrupted  saying : — Sir,  I  do  not  know  any  such 
bird." 

The  Guru  continued :—"  Ton  are  sedng  iny  form,  and  hearing 
my  speech.  Though  are  you  pure  Onyana  alone,  yet,  witii  the  help  of 
mind  with  your  eyes  you  see  me;  and  virith  your  ears  you  hear  mo 
talk.  Therefore  the  bird  called  Jiva  has  the  mind  for  its  head,  the 
breathing  for  its  wings,  and  senses  for  its  legs.  When  the  legs  are ' 
cut  o^  its  flies  with  its  wings.  Whin  the  wings  are  broken,  it 
walks  with  the  eyes,  and  when  both  these  auxiliaries  are  deprived 
it  lives  as  Jiva.  Therefore  its  very  head  Manas  should  be  destroyed. 
No  other  attempt  is  of  any  use.  Tbat  Onyana  which  was  pursued 
and  practised  by  Dattatreyaj  LdkshinamoorHy  Sanaka,  Ac.,  is  the  only 
useful  weapon.  Now  forgetting  my  sight  and  forsaking  the  atten- 
tion to  my  talk,  identifying  yourself  with  me,  and  never  doubting 
that  you  are  the  very  Qnyanagwd/rupa^  you  had  better  try  to  find  out 
where  that  Guyana  is  and  tell  me  whel^ier  you  see  that  Onyana  as 
yourself  or  as  something  else  than  yourself.". 

The  Sishya  trying  to  sea  Onyana  saw  it  both  as  himself  and  as 
something  else  than  himself,  which,  trying  to  see  further  what  lies 
bciybnd  that  residual  Guyana  which  is  separate  from  himself,  he 
experiences  an  inexpressible  happiness.  Thou  he  expressed  to  his 
Gtiru  what  he  experienced. 

The  latter  (Ghiru)  being  delighted  said  that  what  lay  beyond  this 
Onyana  was  Brahnumoampa  which  deserved  to  be  attained,  and  blessed 

1.  A«4^  (Tnycraa  =  Well  and  deeply  ]xx)ted  inherent  divine  Iteowlodge^  (For 
a  more  dear  exposition,  see  Sri  SunkaraohaiTa's  Commentaries  on  the  Bhasavat 
Gita,  VI.  1—3). 

8.  Analog^  =  (Rafer  to  Birfc  V.)  "  Cognising  eerpejnt  in  a  rope ;  ftUver  in 
uotUer-o-pearl  i  water  in  mairage,  a  t!u«f  in  a  block  of  stono  or  wood,  &c. 
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the  Sishja  and  ordered  him  to  continue  his  internal  or  transcendental 
inTestigation  farther. 

Then  the  Sishya  obsetYed  first  a  bright  sky,  and  then  a  bright 
light  which  enveloped  the  fif^tt-obserTed  skj. 

Then  the  Sishya's  conception  and  perception  failed :  for  he  observed 
that  Sat-chit-anandOf  non-dual^  Brahmaswampa.  The  Goru,  identical 
virith  the  Sishja,  observed  thdtl  that  the  Sishya  obtained  that  Brahma- 
nanda  and  kept  qniet  for  a  TaiMm^  or  (three  and  three-f onrth  Gharies), 
when  the  Sishya's  continued  concentration  was  braffled  by  the  force 
or  former  earthly  recollections^  the  Guru  asked  ^him  what  he  saw, 
what  he  farther  wants  to  know,  fto. 

The  Sishya  replied : — **  First  I  ifeiw  so  and  so.  Second  time,  so  and 
80.  Third  and  last  time,  I  was  overwKl^ed  with  the  ocean  of  inexpressi- 
ble joy — ^which  is  Brahmastoairupa,  Betioeforth  I  see  no  distinction. 
I  am  Brahma.  I  am  mukta  or  unf ettereJI*  I  am  all-full.  I  am  now  daal 
entity.  I  am  that  which  is  characterised  by  the  Upanishads.  My  state 
or  condition  is  Yidehakivalyam.'' 

After  the  Sishya  having  narrated  and  Was  his  long  and  continued 
experience  of  self,  the  Guru  fondly  embractng  him  said : — "  What  you 
observed  first  was  Sadrupa.  The  second  one  wall  Chidrv^.  And  the  third 
one  was  the  all-pervading  bliss — Ananda  Brakina  is  Bat-chit^nanda* 
mparupi.  For  8(U  you  observed  the  boundless  Sp&ce  where  there  was 
nothing  or  the  absence  of  world ;  for  OhU  you  obsdiTed  the  bright  light 
second  time ;  and  for  Ananda  you  observed  the  thhd  tod  last  time  the 
incalculably  blissful  Brahma  and  were  overwhelmed  with  the  ocean- 
like  joy.  Since  Ananda  is  Brahma  8i4farupa  you  attaint  Brahmaniahta 
you  have  nothing  more  to  hear.  Yet  this  state  of  youl*!  taiay  be  caDed 
Samadhi,  The  observance  of  this  Samadhi  in  the  pradditel  life  of  a 
man  is  called  Vignyanam.  Do  you  feel  your  state'  in  BakMdhi  and 
your  state  in  practical  life  as  one  and  the  same. 

The  Sishya  replied : — "  I  shall  tell  you  my  experience.  Even  in  the 
d^y  practical  life  I  vividly  remember  that  1  am  JBm^mamiutrttpa.  Deha 
(Body)  Ind/riyas  (Senses),  &c.,  are  all  myths. 

Supposing  that  something  seemcr  different  from  me,  yet  I  look  upon 
it  as  the  outcome  of  my  mind,  ^^^  there  is  nothing  separate  from  me. 
This  is  my  firmest  conviction.  In  Samuidhi^  I  remain  as  Sat^hit-Anavda 
Srohmcuvoairupi,   Thi?  is  how  I  feel.   Yet  thi|  is  my  personal  experience.'^ 

The  Guru  said : — "  This  doubt  existence  is  experience,  also  called 
SavikaJ/pahO'Samadhf  and  Nirvikal^pahjk  Samadhi} 

He  who  possesses  these  two  Samadhis  is  called  Anuhhatxi  Onyanee 
who  has  practised  Gnyanam.    Thi»  Qnyanam  is  nivnUH.    Therefiw# 

1.  Tftma  ==  The  right  part  of  a  dajr  *•  ^*>  ^  hours. 

2.  Bqviialpaka  Samadhi  ==  (Vide  Theos.  Yol.  TIH,  p.  Ml— «e  m^.  Also  Mr* 
Pdaparfci  tSageswara  Sagtrolu's  Telngu  fiqtaraniKnjaiieyui  (of  1886)  Ch.  I.  p.  24).) 

3.  JifirmhaifQkik  Samadhi »  (Ibid,  p;  242  e£  m»  ataathe  oUier  Telvga  woi^) 
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Ajfcmi  and  Sanchita  will  die  away,  Prarabdka  aloaa  will  last  as. long 
as  y^ovkdlj  praHti  will  last.  Till  then  Deha  (Body)  will  also  last  aatke 
xrteaoB  or  TIpadhi.  When  PrarabdJiam  is  no  more,  neither  pratiti  nor 
deha  snrvive.  As  this  world  is  a  self  illfmon,  by  listening  to  the  teach- 
ings of  Vedcmtiisastra  yon  leam  that  the  world  is  neither  real  nor  the 
sumum-honum  of  human  life  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  a  shadow 
of  shadows.  Thenceforward  action  ceases.  For  the  world  is  a  myth 
and  it  appears  like  a  phantasmagoria.  With  Bacb  a  knowledge  of  ex- 
perience the,  two  legs  of  Maya — Agami  and  Sanchita  will  be  destroyed. 
The  remaining  prcUiti — ^the  third  leg  of  the  tripod  of  Maya — will  be  cut 
asunder  by  the  destruction  of  Pra/rahdha,  Thus  to  conquer  Maya  one 
-  has  to  die  three  deaths,  or  overcome  three  harrier's 

Tbe  Sishya  asked  "  what  are  Agami,  Sanchita  and  Prarahdha  ?  why 
does  not  Prarahdha  also  go  out  with  Agami  and  Sanchita  ?  Are  not 
these  three  the  offsprings  of  Agnyana  ?  Evidently  all  must  vanish.  But 
how  is  it  that  one  alone  survives  the  other  two." 

The  Guru  replied  : — "  Sanchitam  means  all  that  has  r  been  done  sinca 
the  very  creation  itself  up  to  the  present  life  ;  and  what  is  done-  from 
this  life  qnwards  is  Agami.  These  two  sets  are  burnt  away  in  the 
mighty  fire  of  Gnyana.  (Vide  Bhagavaf  Gita,  IF.  37.J.  Hence  its  truthful^ 
ness  or  validity.  Prarahdha  means  what  of  Sanchita  is  ordained  to 
be  suffered  in  so  many  births.  This  decree  is  inevitable.  Therefore  one 
cannot  but  succumb  to  the  execution  of  the  inexorable  decree.  But  to 
an  Agnyani,  the  Prarahdha  covers  like  many  folded  cloth ;  but  to  a 
Onyanij^  it  will  be  like  a  thin  and  fleecy  or  bumt-up  cloth.  A 
Gnyani  does  not  look  himself  as  the  sufferer  nor  does  he  attend  to 
the  state  of  the  body  but  continues  in  his  Brahmanishta  as  though 
it  were  natural  to  him.  If  it  be  asked  why  should  even  this 
much  of  it  exist,  the  reply  is  that  just  as  a  small  box  of  AsafceOda 
however  much  washed  after  its  contents  have  been  removed,  still  retains 
the  pungent  smell  o£  its  f onner  contents,  so  also  are  the  effects  of  Prara- 
tdha.  '. 

The  Sishya  asked:— ** On  the  analogy  that  when  once  th^ 
mistake  of  taking  a  rope  for  a  serpent  is  removed,  the  rope  can  no 
more  be  the  cause  of  such  a  mistake,  however,  this  world  which  is 
once  identified  with  Brahma  ever  suggest  itself  to  me  as  separate 
from  that  Brahma  f *' 

The  Guru  replied : — "  tike,  a  dream  which  is  not  forgotten  .even 
after   awakening,  on^'s  long  habit  to  regard  thjis  world   as  separate 

.  from  Brahma  throws  one  occasionally  on  that  line  of  thinking.  Just 
as  the  wound  caused  by  stumbling  over  a  stone  during  one's  fright 

.  caused  by  his  mistaken  belief  of  a  serpent  in  a  rope,  survives  that 
^ad,  so  also,  the  world  appears  different  from  Brahma  to  the* phy- 
sical sight  only  as  long  as  this  body,  which  was  acquired  before  Gwj^tta, 
l^ts ;  and  not  to  the  Qnyanic  sight.*' 
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The  Sishji^  said: — *^  This  is  quite  natural  when  it  is  oncd  known 
that  it  ia  a  mirage,  whethctr.  that  mirage  appears  as  water  or 
not  is  a  matter  of  little  or  no  consideration.  It  is  all  the  same.  Since 
I  «m  Brahma  in  the  three  periods  of  time,  you  know  that  Vedania  is 
a  mere  hypothesis.  That  VarHkam  is  Nidhidhycucmam  is  as  follows : — 
To  assume  the  existence  of  this  world  in  Brahma  and  first  turn  to 
eliminate  that  assumption  is  the  fallacy  of  hypothesis.  Brahma  is. 
the  self-refulgent  entity,  and  the  world  is  a  mass  of  darkness.  As 
even  the  above  assumption  is  impossible,  there  can  be  no  hypothesis 
nor  any  &llacy.  Therefore  the  Nidliidhyascmam  alone  is  experiences. 
On  the  logic  of  VarHkam^  as  it  is  better  not  to  touch  than  to  sully 
the  hands  by  touching  and  then  to  wash,  so  it  is  safer  not  to  assume 
the  existence  of  this  world  in  Brahma  than  to  assume  it  first  and 
then  eliminate  it.  This  is  Nidhidhyasanam,  According  to  Vedantamj 
the  effects  of  Prturabdha  mast  be  suffered.  The  suffering  implies  the 
quality  of  suffering.  This  quaUty  presupposes  the  quality  of  doing 
or  agency.  This  agency  brings  in  Agami  and  Sanchita.  While  these 
last,  (jhyanam  is  not  obtainable.  Without  Qnytmam,  Vedanta/m  cannot 
be  gained.  Therefore  Onyanee  is  a  non-agent,  and  as  such  he  has 
neither  Agami  nor  Sanchita :  So  also,  no  Frarahdha,  To  illustrate  this 
Suppose  a  man  has  ^%ree  wives,  when  he  dies,  can  one  of  them  remain  as 
a  non- widow  while  the  others  are  widows  P  Pari-pagsu,  an  agent  or 
doer,  has  Agamiy  Sanchita^  and  Frarahdha,  As  the  agency  dies  can 
Fra/rabMa  bXoub  survive  Agami  and  Sanchita.  The  deeds  of  Agnyanamt' 
inz,j  Agami  Sanchita,  Mid  Frarahdha  must  exist  with  the  existence  of 
Agnyanafju  This  is  tantamount  to. saying  that  there  is  no  such  word  as 
Frarahdha.  Again  Vedantam  compared  this»world  to  the  fright  of  a 
serpent  caused  by  a  rope.  That  this  fact  is  not  consonant  with  Variikcnn 
will  be  explained  now : — 

In  the  analogy  in  question,  viz..  The  world  is  like  a  rope-serpent,  tiie 
rope  is  comparrd  to  Brahma  and  the  serpent  to  the  world.  If  so,  who  is 
it  thai  mistakes  the  rope  for  a  serpent  ?  what  kind  of  being  is  he  ?  where 
will  he  be  P  Who  is  thereto  know  Brahmia  and  the  world  P  The  equivocal 
t^sms  used  above  are  only  penmssible  in  an  example  whether  the  fal- 
lacy of  mistaking  a  rope  tor  a  serpent  was  committed  by  knowing  or 
not  knowing  the  rope?  If  after  knowing  it,  the  fallacy  is'no  fallacy; 
for  then  there  is  no  mistake.  If  without  such  knowledge,  then  he  must 
stfll  r^ord  it  as  a  serpent,  which  act  (^mot  be  called  a  mistake.  To 
expose  the  eqivoeation  of  the  above  analogy  more  folly?  let  us  ask  who 
mistook  the  rope  for  a  serpent  P  Was  it  the  rope  itself  or  another.  The 
only  l*eply  tb  the  query  is  another.  Then  yedaniam  says  that  Brahma 
eommitted  the  mistake.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  rope  mistook  itself 
far.aserpentb  From  this  instance  alone  it  catoot  also  be  alleged  that 
Brahma  committed  the  above  mistake— therefore  the  aforesiEdd  analogy 
cannot'  be  advocated.  If  it'  be  ploadbd  that  Brahma  committed  the 
mistake,  it  is  like  the  sun  thinking  that  himself  is  darkness,-^which  is 
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quite  inoongraoiLS.  Hence  we  eoncladed  that  there  is  no  such  woz:d  as 
Brahma  or  miataking,  thns  when  the  hypothesis  or  postulation  is  nnllifi-, 
ed,  what  more  remains  ?*' 

The  Sishya  asked :— "  la  Videhahivdhfam »  admissible  in  VaHgtem  f*  - 

The  Gtvm  replied :— "  Vedanicm  speaks  of  JimrmukH^  and  Yideha- 
muUi^  80  long  as  there  is  a  body.  So  also  there  may  be  a  thun!  kind  of 
MuUi  called  N\tyamvkU>  MvkH  (liberation)  and  Bcmd^  (confinement^ ' 
are  but  oorrelatire  terms.  The  presence  or  absenoe  of  the  latter  im- 
plies that  of  the  former  also.  Therefore  the  word  Nityamukti  is  a  more 
technicality. 

As  I  go  on  I  shall  I  shall  teach  you  Vedanta/i>irtalBam  and  the 
beauly  of  the  steadiness  of  mind  acquired  by  Vedantam, 

In  Brahma  the  spirtual  sun  we  should  not  postulate  the  world 
of  Maya  material  darkness.  We  should  not  hear  it  first  postulated 
and  then  removed.  Then  how  to  make  fi^mixinam  removed  that  the 
meaning  of  SruH  is  BramahP  How  to  make  Manana  of  that  in-' 
OQUceivable  Brahma  ?  how  to  make  Nidhidhyasana  of  -  Brahma 
who  is  himself,  t.  6.»  that  person  who  makes  Nidhadhyasana)  ?  and 
how  to  realize  Brahma  in  a  certain  state  or  stage  of  •  SamadM 
which  one  is  always  in  Samadhi  P  This  is  like  creating  those 
very  errors  by  these  four  methods — Sravana,  Mananoy  NidhWuyakma 
aj^d  SamadM — which  errors  did  not  exist  before ;  like  presuming  once' 
primordial  eidatence;  and  like  wiping  off  Agnyanam  by  the  help  of 
Agnyanam^  vin.t  is  the  upshot  of  all  this  P  What  was  welcomed  P  and 
wha4  rejected  P  The  reply  is  that  the  Agnyanic  world  composed  of  Jiva 
and  Iswaraia  looked  upon  as  a  myth,  that  Agami  and  Banchita  alone 
-yiuaish,  and  that  Frarahdha  will  last  as  long  as  there  is  body.  How 
can  we  accept  this  explanation  P  This  is  analogous  to  saying  that  a- 
hart^K^  woman  has  no  son^  that  a  hamlew  rabbit  has  no  homs^  that  tho 
bright  vim  has  no  darkness. 

Thus  but  by  Sravana,  Manana,  NidMdkyasana  and  SamadM  it  is  not  . 
knowable,  Therefore  Yedaniam  is  the  knowledge  acquired  by  practical 
discussion  and  logical  argument ;  rather  it  is  the  science  of  Practical  * 
knowledge ;  and  VivrUhMn,  is  the  science  of  the  knowledge  of  Faramatma, 
Fe(2antomireate  of  the  literal ,  exoteric  meaning  of  words.    In  the  world  • 

1.  Vidshakwalyv/m  =  Attaining  that  Faranirranio  condition  from  which 
there  is  no  return 'to  re-birth. 

.2.  JwanmMi  &C  The  (rtate  of  one  who  verj  firmly  boUevM  that  he  has  no  oastot 
no  Connection,  is  the 'embodiment  at  Sat  efUt  aad  Ananda,  is  omnipresent  and  all- 
pervading,  &c.,  has  all  agaroksha  gnyana  oooult  knowledge  and  is  freed  from  bonds 
of  ICarma,— that  state  in  JlvamrntkU  {Vide  Sri  flankaraohatya's  Tatwa  Bodhi  Qniery ' 
88.)  The  state  of  one  who  is  in  this  world  but  not  of  it.  (Also  See  Theoe.  Vol.  VIHy 
p.  120  and  Secret  Doctrine,  i,  871). 

'  S.  Videhamukti  =  See  note  7  3wpra^  There  appears  to  be  a  slight  difference 
betWeen  this  and  VedahaklTalyam*  In  the  f onner  there  may  he  a  xetnm  to  re^birib, 
bat  in  the  latter  there  is  no  retom— (iftt&tv>rilda«f ) . 

4.  NUiyamMki  -=  (Nitya  =  always) .  the  state  of  eternal  fieedom  f nmi 
JEiemdha,  thraldom  of  SanMora  of  Banaard —  the  whetei  of  bcths  and  d^eths-^lbe 
sooroeofaUBprrowsa&dGaresftnda&sietiQS.  t^        ; 
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Vedim^um  is  prevalent.  The  intemal,  essential  and  esoteric  meaning 
is  VtiitHkam.  Thus  there  are  two  ways  Veduntam  md  VaHikam.  Instead  o£ 
these  two  ways,  of  one  if  tanght  YofrHkam  alone  in  the  beginning ,  he  will 
ddy  acquire  orihodoxial  knowledge,  l^erefore  if  after  he  has  mastered 
VedMtkim  or  the  exoteric  meaiung  of  the  Vedas  to  his  entire  satisf  ation 
he  will  be  tanght  the  esoteric  meaning — Yartikam-Aie  will  have  no  more 
Inres  and  bartes  to  make  him  ever  swerre  from  his  spiritaal  path,  his  be- 
lief in  the  reyealed  trath  being  as  firm  as  firmness  can  be.  The  natural 
issoe  of  this  fact  is  self*experience  and  self-realization  of  the  tmth. 
Formerly  DaJctihanamooH  ^  favourd  Sanaka^  «  Ac.,  with  this  kind  rf 
B^lf-experienoe.  This  tmth  is. not  a  matter  that  can  be  tanght  but 
realised  by  self. 

There  is  none  who  can  either  teach  it  or  be  tanght  in  it,  who  can 
either  tell  it  or  hear  it  told.  If  yon  ask  me  then  how  I  told  yon,  I  have 
only  to  r^ply  that  I  told  as  yon  heard  it,  and  that  if  yon  have  not  heard 
it  I  have  not  told  it  also." 

The  Ghiru,  after  teaching  the  Sishya  the  process  np  to  Ntrmsana 
Mouna  Mudra  Niahictj  *  said  to  him : — '*  with  the  experience  of  Vedan" 
tataiwa  Qnyanam  *  previously  tanght  to  you,  with  Savikalpaka  Samadhi  in 
practical  lif e^  and  with  NvrvihaLpaka  Samadhi  in  devotion,  and  remain^, 
ing  always  in  BrahnianUhta^  you  have  been  well  familiarized  with  all 
the  mysteries  of  Qnyanam.  May  yon  ever  prosjier  in  this  nishta  or 
ptractice !  meditate  and  contemplate  always  upon  the  aforesaid  YtMrUka 
Qnyanam^  and  continue  in  your  Vcmub  and  Avrama,^*  ' 

1«  DdkthitMmoorti, — Is  one  of  the  AvaJbras  incarnationB  of  SiTHr-one  of  the 
Hindu  Mad— who  in  this  Avatar  teaches  oocnltifim  to  conntless  Siahis  (oa- 
ges)  under  a  VaSta  Vtiktiha  (Banyantree) 

2.  BoiMka — One  of  the  Mind  bom  sons  of  Prajapati  the  man-female  Brah« 
mah  creator  (Secret  Pootrine,  ii.  p.  140,  i.  89b.  "  Thus  the  knmaras  are,  ezoterically, 
*  the  oieation  of  Bndra  or  Nilalohita,  a  f  0x19  of  Siva,  by  Brahma,  and  of  certain 
other  mind*born-80DS  of  Brahma.  But  in  the  eeoterio  teaching  they  are  the  progenia 
tors  of  the  tme  spiritnal  self  in  the  physical  ^nan — the  higher  Prajapati,  which 
the  PipiSy  or  lower  Pirajapad,  are  no  more  than  the  father  of  the  model  or  type 
of  the  phyrical  form,  in  their  image,  (Ibid.  i.  467.)8fnaka  is  one  of  the  4  Knmaras* 
8.  VirwuoMk  MowMmud/ra  Niata — {Vaaana)  «  reoolleotion,  affinity,  affection) 
the  prefix  nir  gives  the  negatire  meaning  fiKHma=8ilent  fiiudra=8eal  sign,  taken , 
mark  au^tostaken  mark  reoolnte  practioe)*  Besolntely  rather  most  steadily' 
practidng  (the  <apt  or  seU-mesmiriiation— meditation)  in  a  manner  which  is 
marked,  with  ailenoe,  and  Aring  which  practioe  no  tendencies,  ^ffinifeing,  or  affeo- 
iions  distraot  the  Togi  practitioner. 

Monmamudra  is  the  favourite  method  of  indoctrination  adopted  by  Dakthina- « 
moorthi.    It  is  also  called  chimmudra  {chet=QnjB3ia,)  [vide  Theos. 
Vol.  VII,  p.p.  616-7  also  thns  (Jnly  1800)  Vol.  XI,  p.p.  617—21 
more  espedally  paca.  8,  p.  619). 
4    V§danta  taitwa  Qwyaaiams=The  Imowledge  of  the  essence  of  Vedanattk-^^  a 
metaahysii^  fcioatise  on  the  nature  of  Ood,  which  teacheth  that  matter  is  a  meie 
and  dahision"  (see  note  1,  sugra. 

6 — 8.  Varna  and  Asrama.  Vamas  means  castes.  This  term  refers  to  the 
wen  knows  lonr  castes  of  theHiadns,  and  Aarama  are  the  different  periods  and 
states  of  life*  which  are  ;— 

(1)-  Bra^imaeharya=hon8eIea8  celibacy, 

12)    €hiKa8tya=ftBxai\y  life  ae  a  householder* 
Sy    Fsnaprtfutor-sreligioQS  life  in  a  forest*  ^  "^ 

(4)  :  AaABhikihy ofssme/oAicejicy,   ' 
(fds  Thsos ;    Vol.  VIL,  p.p,  2^7  and  664 ;  and  Bhagavat  Gita,  IV^  18^ 
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The  Siflhya,  BeiBg  highly  gratified  witfc  the  power  of  the  Guru 
in  hftTing  read  hia  thoughts,  said  that  he  was  as  the  Gam  bade  him  to 
be,  andl^at  he  had  no  more  to  hear,  to  see  or  to  possess. 

Then  the  Gnro,  mnch  pleased,  thonght  that,  since  there  would  b0 
countless  obstacles  in  the  way  of  good  deeds,  ihe  Sishya  might  be 
baffled  in  its  efforts;  and,  to  strengtJien  the  Sishya  against  snch 
hindrances,  asked  of,  and  received  from,  him  the  teacher's  fee — w*., 
a  solemn  promise  that  the  Sishya  will  ever  continue  in  the  practice 
of  Brahma  NisMa.  For,  the  Sishya  who  was  himself  Brahma,  had 
no  money,  nothing  other  than  Brahma  to  offer  to  his  Guru  who  is 
also  Brahma  and  thereforo  himself  (♦.  «.,  the  Sishya)  and  therefore 
could  not  offer  anything  to  the  Gnru  but  that  solemn  promise.  Then 
the  Ghiru  enjoined  the  Sishya  that  if  he,  should  ever  shrink  from  hia 
duty,  it  would  be  like  robbing  his  teacher  of  his  fee. 

With  his  obligation  on  the  Sishya,  and  with  the  Sishya's  hefia*ty 
and  best  services,  and  naming  the  Sishya  a  Brahma  Ntahta^  the  Gum 
took  leave  of  his  Sishya  and  vanished.  Then  the  Sishya,  pursuing 
Bhakti'Yoga  and  with  intelligent  Guyana  identifying  Brahma^  with 
the  Gum,  and  himself  being  Brahma,^  always  eu joyed  the  happiness  of 
divine  knowledge,  celestial  bliss,  and  real  existence 

B.  P.  Naeisimmuh,  F.  T.  S., 


SUBHASITA :  A  SINHALESE  BOOK  OF  BUDDHIST  MAXIMS. 

THIS  is  a  small  treatise  on  Ethics  by  Alagiawanna  Mohottalay  tiie 
author  of  the  famous  poem  "Kusaj&taka,"  which  was,  a  few  years  ago, 
rendered  into  (and  published  in)  English  by  an  old  member  of  the  Gey- 
Ion  Civil  Service.  The  present  work  is  not  ai^  original  composition  of  the 
poet,  but  is  simply  a  translation  into  Sinbaleseof  the  most  popular  maxims 
&om  the  Oriental  languages — Pali,  Sanskrit  and  Tamil, — as  ^!>pearB 
&om  the  fifth  verse  of  the  poem.  There  are  in  all  101  verses.  Though 
it  is  very  seldom  used  as  a  text  for  the  beginners,  yet  it  is  very  widely 
circulated  among  the  Sinhalese  qommunity,  who  amply  qnote  its  verses 
in  public'discourses.    I  have  given  only  a  literafp^ranslatian  of  the  poem. 

1.  (I)  bow  down  unto  the  Lord  who  had  diffused  benevolenoe 
among  all  beings ;  who  was  attended  by  swan-like  (holy)  priests ;  and 
whose  feet  are  like  unto  lotos  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  pond  of  rays  of 
the  Deva's  crest  gem^  with  petals  of  long  red  toes  and.  scent  of  Nirvana. 

2.  I  do  with  great  pieiy  adom  my  head  witli  the  stream  of  trud 
doctrines,  originated  from  the  rock-like  month  of  the  n^ost  yirtoous  (Bud« 
dha),  wbidi  (stream)  moderates  tb0  beM'  '^  injustice,  and  glttifteni  with 
ibe  shores  of  Nirvana,  gems  of  order,  and  waves  of  deep  meanings. 

3.  I  bow  down  unto  the  great  priests,  the  sons  of  Buddha^  who  are 
ef  the  line  of  Seriput  and  Mtigg&iana;  and]  whose  feet  are  w<eU  mado 
(worshipped>  on  water  to  die  roots  of  the  tree. 
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EEEATA. 

i^^  By  an  oversight,  the  following  stanzas  were  omitted  in 
the  Article  headed  "  Subhasita'*  in  the  October  Theosophist;  our 
readers  are  therefore  requested  to  bind  this  slip  between  pages 
40  and  41  of  this  Volume  : — 

(Omit  para.  3  on  page  40), 

3.  I  bow  down  imto  the  great  priests,  the  sons  of  Buddha,  who  aie 
of  the  line  of  Seriput  and  Mogg&lana,  and  whose  feet  are  well  made 
(worshipped)  on  the  summits  (lokas  ?)  of  the  Brahma,  the  Dev&s,  men 
and  Ni^^. 

4.  May  the  following  happy  gods,  vizt^  Brahma,  Siva,  Ananga 
(Cupid),  Apolol,  Luna,  Skanda,  Indra,  Mercury,  Ganesha,  Balabadra, 
Venus,  Mars  and  Jupiter — ^make  man  prosperous  according  to  his 
desires. 

5.  I  sing  briefly  in  Singalese  rhymes  the  interpretations  of 
great  moral  maxims,  as  given  in  books,  to  the  illiterate,  who  are 
ignorant  of  Tamil,  Sanskrit  and  Pali,  which  have  taken  rise  from  the 
mouths  of  ancient  Bishis. 

6.  Therefore,  O  noble  pandits,  listen  unto  my  translations,  and 
examine  their  deep  meaning,  as  a  swan  separates  milk  from  watei', 
without  finding  fault  with  either. 

7.  The  heat  of  the  sun  opens  (the  petals  of)  lotus  flowers  and  the 
breeze  wafts  their  fragrance ;  so,  wise  men  bring  to  light  the  works 
of  great  authors. 

8.  The  virgins  and  the  barren  are  ignorant  of  the  pangs  of 
parturition,  save  those  that  have  given  birth  to  child ;  it  is  even  so 
with  the  criticisms  on  poetry  which  could  be  discerned  only  by  poets, 
but  not  by  the  illiterate. 

9.  Foolish  heathens  who  do  not  profess  Buddhism  that  procures 
them  Nirwana,  are  like  unto  the  bees  which  do  not  hover  over  ponds  of 
lotuses  teeming  with  boundless  beauty  and  honey. 

10.  Just  as  the  ignorant  merchants  who  know  not  the  value 
of  preciotis  wealth  consider  kadcmsH  to  be  gold ;  so,  foolish  people  toil 
in  search  of  Nirwana  by  worshipping  heathen  gods  in  regardlessness  of 
Lord  Buddha. 

11.  The  toil  of  the  ignorant  in  search  of  Nirwana  by  worshipping 
any  other  god  but  Lord  Buddha,  is  similar  to  their  unfruitful  labour  to 
extract  oil  from  sand  bags  by  squeezing  them  in  the  press. 

12.  The  worship  of  heathen  gods  in  negligence  of  Lord  Buddha, 
whose  feet  are  worshipped  by  the  devas  and  men,  is  like  unto  the 
unsuccessful  labour  (of  a  man)  in  search  of  fig-flowers  by  pouring 
water  to  the  roots  of  the  tree. 

Notes. 

3.  SeripiU  and  MoggdJana  are  the  two  ohief  disoiples  of  Baddha. 

4.  Shanda,  or  god  of  Katregama,  is  represented  as  having  six  heads  and 
twelve  hands. 

Oanesha  is  god  of  wisdom,  and  is  beUeved  to  have  the  head  of  an  elephant, 
with  one  tusk,  and  a  big  hanging  belly. 

10.    K<iddmeH  is  a  kind  of  yellow  stuff  which  often*  is  mistaken  for  gold  daet. 

12.  The  fig  referred  to  in  this  verse  is  what  the  natives  call  dimhul.  It  has  no 
flowers. 
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13;  Iii  ilib  iniilfld  of  tHe  rightMiiB  the  wikW  di  inercy  nolirishes  the 
"imbi  hieirit^HvltdBe  rbot^  ere  tbe  9acred  dootrines  and  are  perfect ;  ttte 
ioHKdc  ctf  which'  iBDoneycfleiicey'  tmaishe  'faran^heSy  IhiwerB  ana  leaves,  are 
re^ectively  fofrgivenees,  charity  and  wiadom.  * 

i4  Sttter  yei  the  blititfkil  tcmn  M  "Nirrtaia  (iiioilnted>oti  the  famoue 
iMnitifiil  elephant,  i^dse  pr^y  Ic^  are  thb  fonr  Brtthmalok&s,  the  tasky 
wiBdoniy  and  the  trunk,  the  doctrines. 

1$.  Bnti^  triumphantly '  like  a  king  into  the  town  of  Nii*tana, 
/beiecakeil  with  the  ornaments  of  imiooence,  the  ciown  of  ttme  doctrines 
and  an  army  of  behavionr,  and  (mounted)  on  the  steed  of  inercy; 
nttflirly-defea^ixig  the  enemy  of  desires  by  the  sword  of  wisdom; 

16.  ,d,  ye  YVBbaam  1  Shnnetil  thonghts from yonr  minds,  whether 
•th0Be  is  a  fntnre  world  or  not,  for  what  harm  isthere^en  if  there  be  no 
latotiB  world ;  bat  if  there  be  one,  woe !  onto  them  i^t  have  sinned  in 
thoni^tlessness  of  it. 

r  ^  17.  Even  if  it  were  tme  that  the^snn  rises  in  the  west,  lotoses  and 
lilies  open  on  the  summits  of  arid  rocks,  Maha  Mem  is  rocked  by  the 
.wind  and  water  is  Bztraoted  from  fire.;  but,  yet,  the  word  of  a  tme,  gentle 

man  shall  never  be  untrue; 

,  .  .  -    •  .1^1 

18.  The  moisture  psoduced  by  imndisds  of  showers  of  rain  which 
fall  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  are  drawn  up  by  the  heat  of  the  sun ; 
BO  kii^  impose  taxes  oh  their  subjects,  in  accordance  "WitH  the  ancient 
bustoms,  for  the  jihrpose  of  protecting  tkem. 

19.  As.  the  moon,  when  ptttially  swallowed  (eclipseii)l}y  dreadful 
Bahu  (the  (^h&dow  of  the  earth),  gi^es  light  to  the  S^drldby^dib  unecHps- 
)bA  part ;  so  whatever  hardships  may  happen  to  the  vii*ttious,  yet  they 
are  ready  to  release  their  f ellow^beii^  from  their  troubles. 

20.  The  darkness  of  the  world  inihe  night  is  expelled  by  the  light 
of  the  moon,  but  ndi  by  a  great  lidst  of  stars :  thus,  one  fdri^unate'son  is 
better  ihan  hundred  unfortunate  ones. 

21.  An  elephant  sunk  in  tbe  mud  is  released  by  the  aid  of  anothej? 
mighfy  elephant ;  so  a  great  man  could  be  released  from  his  distress  only 
by  ike  h^lp  bi  another  great  maxL 

22.  The  mind  of  a  viltuous  man  is  never  corrupted  to  evil  by  the 
.  words  of  a  wicked  person,  Ub  the  waters  of  tlie  ocean  abounding;  in  idne 

kindtf  oC  j^nte  can  never  he  bdled  My  the  he^  of  a  stnrw-torch.     •    • 

28.  How  else  oould  l^e  covetoiisness  of  the  pootr  be  -extirpated 
ezoept  by^the  donations  of  a  great  mihi,  i^hb  is  like  tmto  k  kdlpttvnkihi^ 
(a-lrish^confeiringtree). 

24;  The  bright  rays  of  th^  suiirise  expels  dl^rknesd  from  the  l^orld  i 
\ntt  the  siglit  alone  of  a  virtiio'its  kii%  ex^s  the  daikiioss  df  ecfihfbw  of 
his  sujects  both  by  day  and  night.  ^ 

"  25.  The  kings  who  ai<e  oemnselled  by  ministers  who  are  renoi^ed 
l(Xr  kindneDSB,  Ue^ev6leBce^ltnd  'i^isdoni,  impose,  in  accoi<dance  with  the 
ancient  customs,  taxes  on  their  su^iects  without  hm*ting  their  feelings. 
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"  26%  We  take  Only  Ba<k  «  quantify  of  Jood»  ey&k  if  it  be  4kmkf0fiia» 
9A iv^tmUl  satusfy  our  hunger;  89»  yirtmooB kifigs^  inithimitiTin^  kiifi^s^ 
wealtii,  imposed  so  much  taxes  a$  woald  sixfice  to  cii^  on^  iA#B  of 
the  Stele  for  its  protectioiu, 

S,7..  The  blis&of  «B  ignoratti  Id^  is  worae  tbantiid  mUUtijb^ai 
the  hell,  whereaatiiat  ettjojBd  bj  »  wise  king  esedU  the  bliss  <tf  hmnm 
by  hundredfold.  

26.  ]^hes,  i^rtKxises  wtid  bixidii  hatdii  theilr  eggs  ivspectively  by  leoks, 
ihonght  ftfid  tenehti-Ao  also  the  iighieoii%  whd  ave  kind,  benevolent  and 
wklv  iiva  helping  their  fellow-beings.. 

29.  When  there  is  a  moderate  snpply  df  rain  and  wind,  the  Mdii 
and  gardens  grow  luxuriantly:  so  by  the  Hfiien  of  just  Idngs  and  wise 
ministers,  the  snbjeets  have  their  silefy :  bni  as  storms  and  firft  desti^ 
jangles  s  so  by  erael  kings,  and  wicked  ministera,  every  plaoe  will  he 
desteoyed. 

30.  What  greater  danj^  can  attend  the  king  and  women  of 
the  Queen's  ohamber  than  their  own  fatdt  of  shunning  the  socidty 
of  the  wise  and  associering  wiiii  the  wicked,  living  avaridoaaly 
wittumt  taking  the  middle  course  of  life,  and  refusing  to  cherish  bene^ 
TQleace^  as  water  does  not  adhere  the  lotus  leaf. 

SI.  As  lotus  flowers  do  not  bloom  when  there  shine  seven  suns  a^ 
the  end  of  the  world ;  so,  when  wicked  kings  assume  the  throne,  there  ie 
HO  good  except  evil  done  to  the  world. 

32.  When  a  forest  is  set  on  fire,  the  wind  that  blows  in  the  sam^ 
lorest  help  it  to  be  burned  the  sooner ;  so  do  also  the  enemies  help  t^ 
i^mn  a  friend ;  hence  who  is  there  for  a  poor  man,  who  has  09  friends  and 
relatives. 

33.  If  you  all  persons,  who  have  heard  the  doctrines  of  Buddha, 
have  even  the  least  fraction  of  that  readiness,  which  you  have  in  doing 
l»vil,  also  in  doing  good  to  others,  whoffy^r  (of  you)  will  fail  to  attain  into 
Nirvana. 

3A*  There  is  no  diaigraoe  attached  to  a  man  whp  is^nined  in.hie 
at.tempt  to  hurt,  the  mighfy,  as  there  is  no  disgrace  to  tl^  elephaint  which 
breaks  its  tusk  by  attempting  to  pierce  a  hnge  rock^ 

,  85.  The  misfortune  that  falls  on  a  man  in  hia  bad  ^me  ea9  ncrvei; 
be  averted,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  recompense  of  1^  ffX|rD^|;.4«Knents ; 
who  is  there  in  <his  world  to  prevent  the  fading  of  lOtuM^  in  thceve^     « 

36.  Though  the  wicked  acquire  learning,  yetihe}^-  do^  nxi  good  t0> 
the  worlds  as  a  serpent  which,  though  has  a  throaipg^nf,  «ixeit6^  feaC  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  (who  come  fie«y:  the  ki^g^lik^^  6Md«j  tx^)  by 
entwining  the  same  with  its  coils. 

37.  The  five  kinds  of  metals  are  melted  by  the  bi<ming-  of  the-  beK. 
Ic^s/;  it  iiteed  not  foe  bvA^  that  a  whMe  genQcati0i1.ceuid.fan  deabroytfi  byt 
tb^  jsigh  of  a  great  man  in  distri^ss. .  -> 
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SS.  iFiogcilhi9|f  in  lolnis  ponds  ftre  woammto  of  tlie  fitignmoo  of 
ihft  ktoa  flowers,  bat  the  bae&of  the  f(»re0t  wttiagly  culltheiir  htHiqr  mA 
.l^lttimjnu^uiiiheskj.  '         '    /  •. 

^.  Tll^  poison  of  aseipent  is  iitits  fang^thcr  |fttaotit>f  momptMA 
pmiitieafjA  at  the.. tip  of  tMr  stin^  and  the  pomsaauGt  the  sec»j>toi  ia  m. 
its  hooked  taU ;  bnt  a  wkked  man  has  poison  all  over  bistbodj. 

40.  The  poor  men^  though  weak  in.  themselves,  do  B6t  care  to  scora 
Hbfir  enemies,  tywing  to  Aeir  assodirttoil  with  great  men.;  as  the'  kLng- 
Q»krai  whalivv9  naeoaai  the  neok  of  the  Isworik,  asked,  in  pride  of  htt. 
eoattsd  portion,  from  the  king  of  the  gmtdusy,**  Friepud!  hoW  are' yon 
■o#r    •       •  . 

41.  The  IsBrmita^  who:  live  cm  withered  bjoA  wind^wnie  leaves,  ar4. 
tempted  by  the  sight  of  naan4akt  flowers  and  lose  HMt  d^^i^ion ;  hifihe4 
if  any  <»B0i^  litte  eomptaonsly  on  mi&,  ciiiMle<  ahd  other  i^onriiAing 
f oodt  saystibat  be  hae  subjugated  his  senses,  it  is  like  saying  that  Tijtiii 
Merir  ie  floating  oaok  Hkfi  sivfaoe  of  the  oceap. 

4S.    The  deatk  ol  a  num  is  occasioned,  by  when  tbi^  air  phl^m  and. 
the  bile  m  hjn'  body  am  is  A  aAate  of  eqnilibritim,  aiid-  they  could  have 
eqnilibrinm!  only  by  the.  a^]^oation  of  the  drugs  in  the  forest.    Sktitl^ 
ihajt  wicked  person,  aa  water  sUps  cff  from  the  Mds  1^,  thoifgh  hH ' 
b^  your  own  brother,  if  he^.^no^ckwid  to  you,. 

i  43«  I  Theiioind  of  a  vJnbsoTMt  maji  is  not  .roiled  by  harsh  amiiuooo^ 
fid^ntial  wordp  of  the  oeinginQ^  and  cruel-iieai^ied  peivons,  whaia^  iiq^ 
axapt  other^s  ^meajth  .by  sudh  unlawful.  laeans ;  as  a  Elalpavriksha  (wi8h<«. 
conferring'  tree)  never  beoomea:a  dwelUiig  place  for  the  crow. 

-  44.  The  water  poured  on  the  rooitai  of  a  cocoaniit  tree  is  sweet  Iik» 
t,  ddicacy  when  extracted  from<  its  top  j  so,  a  favor  doneto  the  virtuous 
will  in  turn  produce  great  resnife, 

^  4^.  1%e  least^£^vour  done  to.  meti.of  great  wisdom  lasts  for  ever- 
ri&e  ttd  iiiscripticm  on  a  rock ;  but  hotEever  great  a  favour  is  done  ik>  tbet 
baaa^  it^dri»  only  for  a  rery  short  time  like  a  Hne  drawn;On  water. 

41  'Vhatevor  great  a  calamity  may  fall  on  a  nobleman  of  great 
virtue  att^wibddm,  yet  hia.cb8pb8ition  will  nbt  be  (dianged,  as  the  odour 
of  sandalwood  is  all  the  same,  whether  it  be  cut  or  beaten. 

'4i7.  IfeHibls]^  bate.l  toved  liprd  E^dha,  the  la#  and  the  oiMtAv 
nor  hav^I  d<nl^  any  merit  to  pKooare  Nirwana,  uor  h$ve  I  embraced  tfaoi 
breaet  ol- women  evm  in  a  dream;- but  I  was  simply  bom  ae/ an  axe  to^ 
4sMto^  ^he.  forest  of  yoathfuluess  of  my  mother^  , 

48..  How  can> we  expect  a  oum,  w4m>  is  nei.  well^^ened  iii>  the iom 
ports  of  speech  of  grauMnari  to  explaixt  the  meanings  ol  words  in  pvbUet' 
(and  ilany  does  so)  it  is  like  attempting  to  tie  a  etrMg  wild"  ^faaati 
with  the,  thread  f^  the  lefcns  6talk< 

'  49;  Bven  tf  a  margosa  seed  be  plMited  in  sugar  by  pouring  milk^ 
ihe  bjttemeea  of  ita  inner  parts  will  not  be  changed,  but. wiU  reKnaia^tlie^ 
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Bame ;  in  like  manner,  whatever  favour  may  be  done  to.  the  wickcK^  yet 
they  will  not  aeloiowledge  it  even  in  the  least  degree^ 

50*  The  dispoaition  of  a  Vioked  nuua  is  all  the  same,  nHatoyir. 
kindnees  may  ho  shewn  tp  him ;  as-the  natw^^  oBiott  k  noi^alieoml  erisfti 
when  it  .is  planted  in  mnd  prepared  by  Ae  mixkure  of  mask  with  SMtdil, 
camphcH' i^d  xoany  other  aoenta. 

51.  Neither  bq  friendly  i^or  ini^nical  with  thfi  ^cked,  foi»<  they  ite 
like  unto  charcoal  ly^hich  bujpi^  the  hands,  when  it  i§.iii«indqyoent,  and 
soils  the  hand  when  ^t  is  not  biding. 

52.;  The  hatred  of  the  wicked'  and  love  of  .the  r^phteoaa  ihcsraaae 
gradually  like  the  shadow  of  a  thing  after  sun-turn,  and  again  the  knne 
of  the  wi(^ed  and  hatxed  of i>hQ  righteous  are  alwayirdaQreaaii^  Hkeithe 
(gradui^lly  shortening)  sh^dQW  before  Bun^turn, 

5dL  It  is  a  noble  aet  lor  a  ragkteons  man>  to  be  anient  when  he  seea 
that  hia  inferior  are.  beooming  his  equab,  as  tliB*  flowers  that.  bkx>m  in 
the  jnoiming  fade,  as  if  throuj^:  shame,  when  (otfaex^*  flowets  beginrto 
open  in  the  ev^ni^. 

54,  Ifone  iu  the  world  is  fnee  ftom  blarney  erozy  one  has  his  own 
faulty,  a^  well  as  his  virtues.  '  The  fi^k  of  Hbe  -  soft  and  fra^nat  lotos 
flow«»  is  cofvrse  with  little  thocns.   . 

55.  There  is  ncme  in  the-worid  so  fooUA  as  soldiers ;  for  they  bow 
dawn  unto  those,  ^hosn  they  think-  toba tiieir  superiGons^  they  suffer  a 
great  many  troublfs  for  ihe  purpose  of  obtaining  a  hftppy  livelihood,  and 
aisQ-diey  go  into  the  midst  embattle,  where  they  fall  by  the  aword^  while 
tiying  to  save  their  own  lives. 

56. .  Men  qf  lo:^^  birth  by  associating  wi^th  noblen^ex^  gain  immense 
weeJlth:  and.  honours,  as  a  plantaii^  tjark  approaches  tl^e  head  pf  f^  kin^ 
when  it  is  wreathed  with  flowers. 

57.  Eyenif  noblemen,  ppets,  soldiers,  and  ••••  whilst  .in  ♦  •••  • 
useintheir  discourse  discourteous  words  as  a^'tho^  Ac."  towardaf^^l^eal 
king,  yet  he  will  hear  th^  eagerly,  without  getting  e^ngryr  ynfh  tl\(m. 

H.  J.  Mshdis. 
(To  &a  contiwued.) 


TBE  BINDa  THEORY  OF  VIBRATiOU  AS  THE  PRODUCER  OF 
SOUNDS,  FORMS  AND  COLORS. 

rB  artiole  on  ''  Mrs.  Watts  Hughes*  Sound-Pictures**  in  the  Theo- 
tophitt  for  September,  has  drawn  my  attention  to  the  philosophy 
fC' Vibrations  in  Nature  as  treated  of  in  Hindu  metapliyBios.  I  pro- 
pose, to  write  on  this  subjeot,'  fast^,  in  regard  to  its  theoiy,  and* 
aeoom^ly,'  in  ieg»rd  to^ts  pnae^iee.  ffhia  necessanly  inrohres  a'bdef 
exposition  of  Yedantism  for  a  clearer  understanding  ot  €t»  question' 
at  issue.  The  theoretieal  side  would  dv€dl  upeti  the  geneml  propo- 
BitioH}  that  impheiioiiu»%. whether  in  the  fon»  of  the  cosmos  as  a. 
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•M90.:  The  Hindu  Theory  of  Vibr^UW^r  ^^ 

*wli6le,  or  ilUJI  of  *itg  constitnents,  the  twenty-five  Tatwas  w^th 
their  propertm  tft  attributes  of  figure,  colonr,  sound,  &c.,  are  caused 
hf  wbiioiit  TAriftion,  or  spirit  actiti^  on'  or  in  conjunction  with  mat- 
ter, tliej  (spirit  wid  matter)  being  designated  differently  on  their 
jiUhreirt  plaaMS,  -while  they  themselves  ai^  only  aspects  or  facets  of 
Ptaabral|mam  (Absolute  Consciousness,  t]ie  One  Reality  and  Stability, 
Ad  ih«  Unity). 

9."'irida,  Swara;  and  Sabda  are  the  S^anscrit  equivalents  of 
Sfiund,  while  Swafe  qrdinarily  means  breath.  N^lda  signifies,  how- 
ewer^  a  0pirlt;bftl  sotfn'd,  but  esoterically  Siva  (spirit)  or  Purusha  (male 
pmunple).  In  ^  The  Voice  of  the  Silence,"  N&da*  is  explained  as  the 
t^  SoundleBS.  Voice*'  or' the  **'  Voice  of  the  Silence,'*  wl^ch  seemtii  to  mean 
a  spiritoBl  state  of  sound,  vifaration  or  motion.  This  i^er  motion  u 
tl^  nooiQieBal  c^naB-  of  all  objeotivation,  manifestation  0(P  phe^omena» 
90  ISida,  wMdl  is  Siva  ctr  Punioha,  is  the  cause  of  the  Universe. 
Swaisa  liteally  meana^  brealft,.  vibration  cir  Prina  (air  or  life),  but 
Tiiotaphyflically  spimt  or  abstract  motion.  Swara  signifies  idso  Hamsa 
(kmatdhX  the  latter  inoludsng  Nida  (Spirit),  Bindu  (Bndhi),  or  wisdom 
and  Kala  (matter).  In  IMda-Bhidu  IJpanishad  (Big  Veda)  Sattisa  is 
refire^lNLted  a9  yalahamsa,  or  swan,  symbolizing  Aum  f  or  Om,  au 
being  ]fioBOQ2iGed  as  <).  Oa\  is  an  abbreyiatioB  of  Sbham  by  th^ 
elision'of  «  in  'so'  9xA  *  W  in  *ham.'  But  Soham  is  a  Mantrani 
(incantation)  meanJT^g  **  That  I  am," — '  so'  dg^nifying  '  Th<it'  *  and 
^Ham,'  ^igniJ^png  I  am.  Beyersing  0ie  order  of  ^e  sylli^IeSs  it 
^leooQieB  Hamso  altered  intp  Ha^lSf^  meaning  "I  am  That."  JH^^ 
Kndu  and  Kala  in  Vedantism  are  the  universal  t^^u^^  principles  o^ 
the  trinity  in  nature  corresponding  to  Ha*m-sa,^  the  first  soaad  b^ii^ 
tte  technical  symbol  for  the  inspiration  of  breath,  tlte  seocmd  for 
tbe  oonoentration  of  it,  and  the  third  for  the  expiration  of  it.  I 
cauDot  explain  tl;e  phiJloaophy  of  Swara  or  Hamsa  better  thafi  by 
quoting  frcmi  Mr.  Bama  Prasad's  article  on  ''Nature's  Finer  Foroes."}* 

^  The  toiiMw,  ^  we  have  seen,  are  the  modifications  of  ^uhpto.  B^ 
garding  swara  we  find  in 'our  boqk.:  '  In  the  swara  i^  t](^e  Vedas  and* 
the  SBc^itu^  and  in  tljie  npara  is  music.  4^  the  world  is  in  the  swara; 
M»fo  is  the  spirit  itself,'  The  proper  translation  of  tl^  wpr^  ^pwMti  is  the 
cmrett^cf  fj^  life.  waA)e,  ft  is  th^t  wc^vy  motion  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
evobitioD  of  oosmio  undifferentiated  matter  into  the  differentiated  un^- 
verae^  sad  invention  of  this  into  the  primary 'state  of  non-differetitiation,' 
and  soeti,  in  andout^  for  ever  and  etver.  From  whtaoe  does  this  motion 
come  ?  This  motion  ia  the  spirit  itaelf;  1%e  word'  atma  used  in  tHc/ 
bode,  itsi^'  oamea  tiisu  idea  of  etianial  motioii,  coming*  as  it  does  from 
tba  vxAr  at  eternal  xootiiMi ;  aad^  itnoy  be  sigttifioaitiAy  x«markedy  that^ 

•  « Th»  Taie#  €f  tlie^6iletio«i^  p.  W.       '  ' 

trne %iw ol tlMtttlBa«6,'*>  74. 

X  ^  Katnre's  Ttae^  FomHi*'  by  Mr.  Btn^  IVaMkd,  In  O^MOffft^,  Tot  iX  p.' 
875. 
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tbftJMtototl  ia^cqmeoled  m^ ia m  fact 8ini|dy Aaetfier  foim ot  Ui» voote 
1^4  Vmbtl^  and  a«  beiii^.  All  tl^e^o  roots  liaye  far  ^jteh^  onfffx  tim  won»i 
proidQoed  \ff  the  breatb  (^  liiniisiftls.  Jn  the  lupok  BBder  oonBicWcationt 
ibe  techoigal  gymbol  for  uispiratiaa  i^  ha  an^  ^or  ezpiratkin  asL  .  It>ifl 
41^7  ta  BfiA  hff^  these^Qm^MA.  aore  Gxwieeted  with  the  TQf4»  oa  Vid  a4 
!()»  cniT^t  of  t)ie  life«iraiTe  appken  of  q^to  ia.  tedliwieall j  called  JEGiaMdh 
^jfioni,  thfiA  14  tl^^  motion  at  ^  ai^d  aok  #. 

'*  ^a  pipnevai  cnrrenl  of  Aa  l^fo-nv^ove  is  then  the  ^ame  which 
bssumes  in  maai  the  forn^  of  the  inapnt^torj  and,  ezpva^xy  ifxMim  of  the 
lungs,  and  this  ^  the  all-pprvading'apnroe  of  th^  erolntton  aivd  ijoyolutioi^ 
of  the  i^niyers^.  , 

•  ^  '"IPbe  lioak  g^  01^:  '  It  is  the  4ffK«ra  that  Iw  gvven  {(»in  to  thd^ 
first  acgmmvMof^  6f  the  d^vuibw  of  the  nniyei^;  the  mom  ^WDSe^ 
^yolntiiqvi  a^^i^^c^^tion ;  the  swtmi  is  Qpd  himself,  or  mar^-propea^  Hhm 
Greai  Paum  ^Ifal^shwaral.  The  moara  is  the  ma^aatatioa  of  ti|^  itti&. 
|lppaa|MWL  on  m^t^  (if  iiu^  power  wl^ch  in  man  is  knowii  to  ns  a^  thd 
|)«nYfr.T?hv^  loia^^litae^^  It  is  tal^  understood  thai  the  action  of  Hdsi 
l^q^ppr  iiQier  ceas^a^  It  is  ^reit  aj^  work,  and  evolntjbn  «ud  i nrolntidB  aa^ 
^.imy  ^R^QCSsifr  qf  itai^^udlfUQgoable  ezistepoe.''^ 

.^  is  aoffieiei^y  cle^  t^cyn  the  abopre.^^assage  thatil^  oTofaitioi^ 
ind  ihe  ioDTolntidq  of  t];tf»  opsmoa  i|fe  the  refolt  of  motbn  or  Titvttipiii;, 
fciBvi^aredj^  ihe  Bj^rit  ^j^BTxa^^ 

'^he  sa^d  motion  an4  noyatter  a^  respeotiTely  desijjjpatod  JswWH 
(Logos)  an(l  Mfcjr^  (Illnsibn)  pft  ^he  CQpmic  jplaneand  Jw  (ao«l)  m** 
Avidj^  (ne^pienbe)  on  t^^  micrbcosi^o  plai^^  and  Y1k!3h^p«Baktia?iA 
Araraiubsakti  on  the  plaiQ^  of  grp08,  if^tt^,  .      .   / 

;  Tlvai  foUowing^  tab]^  abootrs  tha^inn^  p^iiu^plea  in  Ifl^tare  oorr^f^-. 
jponding  to^ida,  JQindi^  and  Ki^*  ^ferr^  ibo,.ntr^tiAj  '— 

J7lda(iieQ||d)               ...  Bindn  (cyplier)^        ...  l^fla  (iim)»  ' 

JSa(genAc^  Sivaor  aqpi-  .        K.,                 .,.  Si^  (gffm  of  Sajcti  01^ 

ritj  matter). 

vMnam  (wisdom)       ...  OonjaiVDtJpn             ...  Agnlpam  (ignOianoe).  ' 

IMhiXLord)               ...  PA8a(bKvVe}            ...  ¥iim(mmJ)-. 

Fi^iftiba<maleprinc^le).  ^thr4(i^n)            •••  $tri  (mmAle  pripgioiplej^ 

Seed  .                         •»•  Conjugation             ...  INbod..                          '' 

Soma  (Moon)  Hoksl^  (Nurvam^)    ...  Agni^fit^ 
Thath  (that  of  the  highn 

er  8eM)»  Asi  (oonittnctioiO     •••  Thwam    (yon    ei^   the' 

lomrsefi)*^  :    .  ^       > 

bwra(IiQ0oa}      .      •«•  TJpion                     .«..  JiTa:^Ql  or  ego*) 

Vhflre  qm  heno  fl^bda  (aoimd>  witlmi^  vibratipii  or  x&Qtira^ Hm 
fbirmer  teing  the  oonBaqnence  of-the  latter*:  .^      > 

Oft  tl^e  pl94(»I  plane  we  aecf  that  ioin]#  erf  x«al^ 

tbe  0ombJiniiliai^  rarii^tic^  aiMl  penda,tiitiait  of  ita  jwrtidiBS^' wdiatfaBT' 

Italic^  Uq^id*  or  gaseo^a..    As  the    ahofve  fonctians  imply  motioii*  or 

yiliratioA,  there  oao  be  ip  formation  or  form  wiAttat  mioveni^t.  WM&n 

« I^TsUammaxttbiM  by  t,  Vectetmma  Saatnilii/pp:  aft-^d6. 
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hUi*cmmMAgeatMk  |MN))^«qa  in phyifitiftillM^ft grail i)^dia»BW 

4lMdki6»  apiliei  tliiB  liM#  oidy  «o  piqr«H^ 

gliM]i4  of  iH  iiLodgftitobiliiy  hj  ^yaical  iitftaruieiiCa.    Stit-ftuiftttii 

fU)Myp||y#de|,te4toj4ildit^^^  hj 

^latiM  Togio  viMoii^  and  ianghs  at  Ifie  Txinndaiy  Jai^dciwn  Betw^  the 

tX^kAowaUajliid  tll6£nowabl9.  by  tile  moi&tA,  ff^ieHQP*    4J?^J^t'TOi0in 

mi  i8  matter  0r  spiritydWly  yarying  by  tiielawof  dJIbyjwtMlqni  ttifrtomer 

Wng  im  aggi^eifation  (^  the  ktUo^^  in^nsecjnaMbtKf  vliiehitelprinfirii^ 

groseer  thui  tbd  latter.  Bpirit  and  matter  are,  thimCoe^liD  fadHoderstODd 

as  only  relativelj  differdtlt  and  not  absolutely.    Absolutely:  -Aey  are  onei 

and  the,  ^me,  c^l  it  wtlAi  you  may^..  This  oitdiiess  is  SI7U8  in  HindtL 

metaphyiSics  Kii^gnnahrAhifta  (essende   without  attribittes)^   Nishkala 

(formless),  i^ish^rapani^  (^vori^ess),  Nirmala  (perfectly  pure),  NiHri* 

kira  (unMOiiifiea),  Nmfahililba  (Mependent),  if ithya  (eibmal),  Btthhi^ 

(absolutely  tkinsdouaX  IttfvUa^  ^Ibs  llbBoIute)^  Akhanda  (indifisibleX 

Adwiteeyik    (non-dual)^    Adjrantlumiia    (witta>iit  beginningf  or   ^d), 

PUAiihpaiA  (the  UltimaCb  of  the  ul&nftte),  Apardksha  (i^thin  oH^sdf,) 

BwayamjjfOthi    (self-illunundted),  SlK^lrayiapaki  (ftll  pervddiiig)^  luid 

Hirathisayifiadiiia  (bdtbidlessly  joyful).  This  is  tite  state  Of  Niftiaai 

Kyvalia  Pd^!ti(ttd)^ada  tod  ttdksha.* 

2r.  ^.—  i  iiilTe  tlKAght  it  l^hipcir  to  deaorlbe  the  AbMflhte  state  in  m  inmy 
mnmta  cUtabttid  the nvte  df  the  impressio&that  thei^orefttateiaone  Wttuuhi^ 

The  uhIm  of  spMt  and  tiiatter  wHi^  are  respelftiyely  potitivlif  lmi| 
n^^KVe,  or  pliis  and  iniims  iKtodnoes  the  Absolute  EitabiHty,  %Meh,  in 
the O(»iloeptiittl  of  theintelUcti  is  xanght:  Thiais  th6  idea odoStey^ ia. 
ItegmA  to  ihll  iriniite  prinoiifltti  tabulated  abore.  The  oonjuiletian  of 
NIda  ttitb  It^a  pvodtoes  Bindu  (cypheri  the  Absoltite),  whii^h  in^tam 
that  i^lirit  an4  inattel^  exist  <x&ly  relatiydj^  ftnd  n^to  whei^  {key  h^ 
ayHtheidsed  in  th6  Adwitibeeja  (the  npn-du^)  as  explained  in  tUf  tdtii^ 
going  para.  ThJIH  is  the  idea  liUderlying  the  tTedantism  of  th^  Adwai* 
tiets.  iBcime  .P«ddits,  boweyer,  ihtei^pvet  4bad^  the  unidn  of  NidA  okh^ 
y>la  prdduce  the  ikm»  dalkdihd  mifaifested  uniyeriie; 

Another intewce  to  b^^bawn. fixim  the  'N&dabiiidu'  table  16  ihsh 
Kada  (sonnd  or  yibttetion,  whctther  plijrsicai  or  spiritiial),  is  the  cMtB  o£ 
Ka2a  (lerm  or  maniftst^  woa^ld),  tMNOij  gcdii^  to  tidplfbiet  thd  pibltk>si- 
iion  that  sound  prodnoes  toitm  Kaia  also  nletens  ]H»y  Op  light  Pra^ 
krite  is  nathiiiybut  tl^o  radiatw  of  the  spiHtdAl  utbti  Sxvk.  ABtheri^ya 
evnlM  fnqa  the  Sun,  so  does  the  ndyerse  ^i»BMiA  fiHom  ^arabrahtfni,  6f 
wlMfm  Siva  (spirit)  is  oite  aspect.  A  thiM  itif er^lite  'to  be  drawiaf  is 
froitt "Hansa." *' Ha," thii  spuiujlof  inspiration^ aiid  '' Sa,''  that  of  expira-^ 
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^(m^mAkiagmi^aadBpxAolB  of  ifawltttioii  aad  evdlafion  of  il»  toi- 
TOrae, while** Mi" tlieinuttJ  floniid,  repr^dehite  tlie  Ab«dirteOoMciDMiie« 
or  IJBfioiMdoiinwiB,  ihi6  reffldt  <rf  the  toum  or  sfutibeBis  ol  iaTciiiitiOT 
flnd  eMntion.  "  Td  use  a  metdphor  ftom  the  Seoi?0t  Bcudni,  whick  *witt 
lemr^  the  idaa  rtfll  mose  dearfy,  aai  oatteefttWug  df  the  '  uwiawwm 
Aueiwe'  |»KMhie0B  the  vovld  and  w  isihalfttiQKt  canaeB  it  )m>  di»ppea& 
Thii  tlKt)e0es  hM  been  going  on  from  aU  eternity,  «»id  <mr  presetot 
ttniYBTse  is  hut  one  ol »«  in&Mte  aeries,  whidihad  no  hiapnmng  and  wfll 
have  no  esacd."^ 

The  f ollowiiig  is  the  f btlrth  iitferl>6ce.  It  has  sSirisAy  bdeh  shdwn 
how  *  Om'  is  derived  from  *  Hamsa/  The  formei*  is  Vedantic^Uy  styl- 
ed the  Stikshma  Pntnavam,  and  i^  latter  the  StMla  Pntnavaxil, 
tFTiftiMiing  Tespectiyely  subtHe  and  gross  dchmda;  the  iMitcfr  being  the 
y^cle  of  th^  f omiw.  Oni  repu'eseilts  the  itnTnairifesied  Logos  ahd 
fiamsa  the  nianifeiited^  rcMiTely.  The  Wdrd'  Pradarani  is  denVM  ffoih 
PrAna  (air;  life  dr  brttath)  and  means  A  soxtad.  This  simply  fihdt)^  th& 
d(^nnection  thei^  is  between  air,  breiiih,  lxfe,%onxid  azid  form,  f  ttd  poieU- 
dies  of  *  Oni'  will  be  dwelt  Upon  fortllttlr'On, 

When.  iSutisha  and  T^rakyiti'are  evolved  from  their  ideal,  latent  op 
potential  state,  they  ezldbit  themselves  as  the  nianikste^i  nniverse  ans^ 
lugims  to  the  evolution  ol  a  tree  from  its  seed,  a  bird  from  its  ^g,  or  ao 
^i^k\  from  its  (Jvary,  iii  acsdordance  ivith  what  is  called  Bijankiira  Nyaya 
(argument  on  the  seed  princij>le).  M  day  and  night  sn^oeed  one 
anot|ier,  the  evolution  and  involution  of  the  universe  go  on'  in  endless 
suoeession  in  tlioi.boiincli^  Batta  fiayaln  (opeii  space)  in  coosanaaoe 
with  "the  law  of  periodicity  of  flux  and  reflux,  ebbland  flow,  which 
phjmA  seieilee  haa  observed  and  reocnrded  in  all  depertmeifts  of 
nature/'t  ■ 

,  As  motidfl  (iplift)  and  noii-ihotion  (iiiaiter)  miLst  iie  of  some- 
thing commoil  to  both  the  principilds;  that  soiii^thing  is  Hd  other  than 
**  Parabrahmam  (the  dne  Btolity  ok'  the  Absolute),  whi^  is  the  field  of 
AMBdliM  OdUisciousittes,  i:  e.,  thiit  efssendb  whibh  is  out  hi  all  relatioii 
td  ddnflitidndd  exi^lLQp  and  of  ¥\xLiik  cdnditioioed  codiMitece  is  a  con- 
(Etiotied  synilol,  but  once  that  we  pass  in  thought  fr^  this  (to  n8> 
AbSoHlte  Negaition,  duc^lity  supervenes  in  the  odiitrttct  of  Spirit  (or* 
consciousness)  and  Mattel',  Subject  and  Object."| 

Phit  (eoi^OBsness)  latent  in 'the  g^ml  of  iQie  Mundane  Egg, 
hilving  bMi  {Niasfve,  wMle  in  the  ge'lrniinai  or  pote'&tiflkl  state,  begiiiil 
to  ipove  i!i.o!r  act  dii-  Pkralcriti  (the  pttimoVdi&l  subStancb),  ihftt  has 
}fam  Q^^iSiitifKig  wilh  it  id  thctt  8tit6e.  The  result  df  this  ac£i<jn  is  the 
gfradual  evolution  of  the  tlniverse.  According  td  t6e  Bindu  philoso-^ 
]^hy  Prakriti  is  of  three  gniias,  (degrees,  plates,  attributes,  or  qualities),' 

.     ♦  "  The  Secret  DoctriQe,"  Vol.  I,,  p.  4.      . 
t  **  The'  Secret  Doctitne,"  p.  17. 
.J  "  The. Ssctdt  Thcix'mt,':  p.  15« 
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jMmod  Satkwai  (subtle  or  essential),  Bajas.(nvptiYe  or  aotiTe};  and, 
Thasam  (gzosa).  Wken  Cidt  ia  reflected. in.tb^m,  it  becomes.  IsKartb 
(liog€0>  UniYeriBal  Conscioosness,  Intelligezice  or  Squl),  Jiva  (Ego»  Iivdi-. 
TidiLaL  GonscdouBness,  or  Soul),  and  Yiksh^pa^sakti  (nanifesting  or  ^tq^ 
Intionary  force)  respeetiTely.  The  planes  of  matter  az»  then  design 
mlBd  Yidya  Maya$  Avidyi^  Maya,  and  Avaranasakti,  mecuaing  knowiag, 
Hlasion^  nescient  illusion,  and  involuting  or  enveloping  matteir,  respec-» 
tmly.  Parabrahmam  or  Chit  reflected  in  each  plane*  of  matter  acta 
as  the  instrumental,  and  the  vehicle  itself  as  the  material  causa  in/ 
the  evolution  of  the  cosmos.  Having  given  a  general  idea  at  th& 
process  of  the  evolution  of  the  universe,  I  shall  now  dwell  more  par- 
trcularly  on  the  principle  of  Viksh^pasakti,  with  which  the  question 
hi  the  phenomena  of  forms,  sounds  and  colors  on  the  astral  and- 
physical  planes  is  more  concerned,  though  indirectly  or  secondarily,  v 

The  Yiksh^pasakti  is  an  evolutionary  or  positive  force  produced  hy 
the  reflection  of  Parabrahmam  on  the  plane  of  Avaranasakti  (envelop«- 
iug  matter)  as  already  explained.  It  is  the  former  acting  on  the  latter 
that  produces  all  the  phenomena  on  the  Sthdla  (gross)  and  StikshtiBia 
(subtle)  planes  of  cosmic  and  microcosmic  matter.f  Avaranasakti 
beiDg  rnvolutionary  and  negative,  must  necessarily,  when  operated  upon 
by  Viksh6pasakti,  produce  a  vibratory  or  wavy  motion,  technically 
called  Swara  or  Hamsa  (breath).  This  breath  emanates  from  the 
*•  Great  Breath,**  which  is  only  an  aspect  of  the  Sat  or  the  0ns 
Reality,  the  other  being  Abstract  Space.  "  The  Secret  Doctrinej*** 
speaking  of  the  former,  says :  "  On  the  other  (hand)  Absolute  Abstract 
Hotion,  representing  unconditioned  consciousness.  Even  our  Western, 
thinkers  have  shown  that  consciousness  is  inconceivable  to  us  apart 
from  change,  and  motion  best  symbolizes  change,  its  essential  charac- 
teristic. This  latter  aspect  of  the  one  Reality  is  also  symbolized  by 
the  term  "Great  Breath,"  a  symbol  sufficiently  graphic  to  need  no 
further  education.  Thus,  then,  the  first  fundamental  axiom  of  the 
Secret  Doctrine  is  this  metaphysical  One  AbsoIute-Be-ness  symbolized 
by  finite  intelligence  as  the  theological  Trinity."f  It  will  be  seen; 
from  the  above  that  abstract  consciousness  or  motion  means  the  ona 
and  the  same  thing,  and  that  motion  is  characterized  by  change—^ 
phenomenon  or  form.  Swara  is  but  a  differentiation  of  the  above  said^ 
Absolute  Abstract  Motion,  representing  Unconditioned  Consciousness! 
It  is  i^so  the  view  of  the  Yedantic  philosophy  that  Manas  (tdndj 
and  Mimtham  (motion  or  breath)  are  parallel  in  the  relation  of  stLb* 
ject  ami  object.  The  truth  of  this  proposition  is  seen  in  our  own  Me/ 
We  oamuvl  Hvb  or  breathe  after  the  departiire  of  consciotumeto  ttsf- 
wamk  from  the  body,  but  while  we  do  live  the  temporary  cesimti<m  iSt 

*  It  ahonl^  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  terminology  used  in.  Hindu  Philosoj^j? 
jbas  gOTorally  a  relative  signifloation  with  referanoe  to  the  plane  spoken  of  • 
t  '*  KyTalianavanitham;'  by  C.  Venkfttra<aa6ft«tnaii»  p.  190. 
J  '*Th©  Secret  Doctrine,*'  p.  14 
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■breath  by  Yoga  or  Igliuiibhaka  leads  to  the  stoppage   €►#  miteneetttai 
operations  and  vice  veisd.    As  breath  is   a  consequeace  or  objectivo 
ionn  of  ponsciousness  thrown  out  at  its  will,  the  cause,  i.  e., consciousness 
exists  for  ever  though  life  may  cease.     The  Sthula  Saiira  is  the  gi'oss 
body  caused  by  the  action  of    Prana  on  gross   matter,  while   Prana 
itself  emanates  from  consciousness.     The  blind  mechanical  forces  of 
mature    are  believed   by  the   modern    scientists  to  be   the    sole   and 
supreme    powers  controlling  aU  nature.     This  is  the  result  of  their 
obstinately  ignoring  the  existence  of   the  higher  powers   and   forcea 
evolving  the  objective  world.     It  is  said  that  even  a  blade  of  grass 
oannot  move  without  the  command  of  God.     Does  it  mean  any  other 
than  that  the  cosmic  mind  is  the  mover  of  everything  in  the  uni- 
verse 2  The  mechanical  forces  are  only  secondary  ones  guided  by  psy- 
ehic  or  spiritual  forces.'   An  ignorance  of  the  latter  does  not  miiitato 
against  their  existence  or  their  operation.     Whether  they  ore  recog- 
nized or  not,  the  Universe  still  goes  on  under  their  operation.     I  say 
this  to  show   that    in  Mi-s.    Watts    Hughes'  'Sound  Pictures,'  though 
apparently  a  result  of  musical  notes  sung  into  the  eidophone,  there 
i^  a  world  of  forces  acting  behind  the  veil  of  physical  matter  as  thought 
by    herself    and    confirmed    by     Colonel    Olcott.     According    to  our 
philosophy    the    five    Tatwas,   or  principles,   called     Akasa    (ether)^ 
Vayu    (air),    Agni    (light    and    heat),    Apas    (water)    and    Prithwi 
dearth),  are  only  different  forms  of   Swara   (vibration),  which  pro- 
duce the  phenomenal  world  on  the  Sukshma  and    Sthula  planes  of 
matter.     Swara  emanates  from  Vikshepasakti,  and  Vikshepasakti  is  a 
reflection  of  Chit  in  Tamas  (gross)   plane  of  matter,  as  already  said. 
Hence  the  whole  manifested  Universe  emanates  from  the  Absolute 
Chit,  or  Parabrahmam. 

"  When  the  process  of  evcJution  began,  this  Swara,  this  great  power^ 
threw  itself  into  the  form  of  Akasa,  and  thence  respectively  one  after 
the  other  into  the  form  of  V^yu  (air),  Agni  (fire),  Apas  (water)  and 
Prithwi  (earth).  It  does  the  same  when  it  enters  the  involuiaonary 
process.* 

The  following,  irom  the  Globe  of  July  28fch,  1890,  was  copied  ia 
Jjucijer  for  August : — 

"  Theophile  Gautier,  describing  the  effects  of  hashish,  wr<^,  *  My 
hearing  was  prodigiously  cleai\  1  oouid  distinguish  the  color  of  sound. 
Oreen,  red,  yellow  and  blue  sounds  reached  me  in  perfectly  disttncfc 
undulations.  Gautier  was  a  poet,  and  those  words  of  his  may  have 
appeared  to  many  as  the  result  of  an  overwrought  imaginati(m.  He  was, 
however,  labouring  under  no  delusion,  colored  sound  is  by  no  means  a 
metaphor.  It  is  according  to  certain  German  8am.7Us^  an  absolutely  tzoie 
physiological  fact.  The  proporticm  of  persons,  they  say,  having  the  facul- 
ty of  coloring    sound  is  10  per  cent. — which  seems    to  us  to  be  an 

♦  "  Nature**  ITiner  Forces,"  \>y  Mr,  Rama  Prasad,  Tho  r/ieoffop/iis^  Voluma 
IX,  p.  27a. 
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exaggerated  ntimber  and  herein  consists  the  phenomenon.  For  all  vho 
possess  th^t  faculty  every  audatiye  sensation,  noise,  spoken  word,  or 
melody,  is  represented  by  a  distinct  color.  An  indefinite  sonnd  produces 
only  an  ill-defined^  g^Jf  sombre  image,  as  in  the  instance  of  a  cannon, 
which  fired  from  afar  causes  only  an  unsatisfied  sensation,  devoid  of  color; 
bnt  when  the  report  is  sharp,  clear  and  near,  the  color  evolved  becomes 
distinct.  According  to  Dr.  Baratonx,  speech  is  represented  by  a  uniform 
color,  for  each  person  having  the  faculty  of  coloring  sound,  blue  being  the 
prevailing  one,  and  then  yellow  and  red  green  voices  are  scarce.  The 
voice  of  a  young  girl  conveys  the  impression  of  an  azure  blue,  and 
that  of  a  grown  woman  is  of  a  violet  tint.  The  speech  of  a  woman 
with  masculine  voice  produces  a  sensation  akin  in  color  to  indigo.  The 
tenor's  voice  is  light  chestnut,  the  baritone's  is  dark  blue,  and  the  basso's 
is  quite  black.  The  soprano's  is  bright  red,  and  the  contralto's  is  dark 
chestnut.  As  a  rule,  low  deep  voices  have  a  dark  coloring  than  clear 
sharp  voices. '  These  are  usually  pale  blue,  while  medium  ordinary 
voices  are  yellow  tinted.  The  color  evolved  by  vowels  is  not  uniformly 
the  same-  According  to  some  German  savants  the  a  is  black,  the  i  is 
red,  and  the  o  is  white.  Others  say  that  the  e  is  yellow,  and  that  the  tt 
is  either  bine  or  green,  according  to  circumstances  of  pronunciation. 

*'  Musical  instruments  produce  colored  sensations  of  a  particular  kind* 
The  sound  of  brass  instruments  is  red  :  that  of  the  clarinette  is  yellow  ; 
that  of  the  vioHn  and  piano  is  bine ;  and  that  of  the  big  drum  is  dork 
brown.  The  color  evolved  by  the  notes  of  the  gamut  played  on  any 
instrument  is  proportionately  brilliant  or  dull,  according  to  the  more  or 
less  high  or  low  tones  produced.  In  singing,  the  color  evolved  depends 
occasionally  on  the  particular  vowel  nsed,  as  in  do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sal,  la,  si  ; 
and  it  is  said  that  a  distinguished  contralto  always  realised  an  azure* 
blue  from  do,  a  rose-color  from  re,  a  bright  yellow  from  mi,  a  deep  blu« 
from  fa,  a  red  from  sal,  a  violet  from  la,  and  a  cofi^e-brown  from  si» 

''  It  is  assumed  that  the  color  evolved  by  the  sight  and  sound  of 
figures  would  enable  certain  persons  to  solve  arithmetical  problems  by 
9k  combination  of  odors.  It  would  be  scarcely  safe  to  entrust  one's  ac- 
counts to  calculators  of  that  kind.  A  specimen  of  the  genus  admits  that 
zero  conveys  no  distinct  color  to  his  mind,  and  that  2  to  2,000  produces 
in  him  the  self  same  luminous  colored  sensation.  The  figure  1  suggests 
a  black  color,  2  a  pearl -grey,  3  a  yellow,  4  a  decided  grey,  5  a  deep  cho- 
colate, 6  a  pink,  7  a  blue,  8  a  red,  and  9  a  white. 

"  There  are  other  peculiarities  in  connexion  with  the  theory  of  color 
in  sound  still  more  singular  than  the  foregoing.  For  example,  it  is 
contended  that  eyery  language  can  be  characterized  by  a  combination  of 
cxjlors  pertinent  to  itself.  French  is  silver-grey,  English  is  dark-grey, 
and  German  is  mouse-grey.  Languages  spoken  in  the  south  of  Europe 
are  of  brighter  colors.  Spanish  is  a  mixture  of  carmine  and  yellow, 
with  coruscating  tints  and  a  metallic  sparkle ;  whatever  that  may  be,  and 
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Italian  is  a  mixture  of  yellow  carmine  and  black,  with  soft  tints  of  other 
K^ol(n*8  to  harmonize.  Another  believer  in  this  theory  assimilates  Christian 
names  to  colors.  John  suggests  a  pale  red,  Joseph  a  dark  blue,  Louise  a 
pale  blue,  Lucy  suggests  a  yellow,  and  Marius,  and  all  names  ending  in 
us,  a  green. 

"  Now,  how  shall  we  explain  these  phenomena  P  It  is  certain  there 
IS  a  close  relationship  between  the  senses  which  admits  of  their  exer- 
xxising  an  influence  over  each  other.  Color-hearing  is  evidently  the  result 
of  a  special  condition  of  sensuous  excitability.  It  should  not,  however, 
be  considered  a  morbid  symptom,  although  it  may  be  considered  as  closely 
ukin  to  psychical  irregularity.  A  case  is  cited  of  a  person  on  whom  the 
sound  of  the  letter  o  produced  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  sensation  of 
Buffocating  heat^  and  of  fear  as  of  being  thrown  down  a  precipice. 
However  it  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  science  justifies,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  one  of  the  pretensions  of  the  school  of  impressionists  ;  which  main- 
tains the  association,  under  certain  physical  conditions,  of  sounds  with 
light  and  color.  But  these  too  suggestive  impressionists  should  bear  in 
inind  that  those  colored  sounds  are  really  exceptional  effects,  which  the 
majority  of  people  certainly  fail  to  notice." 

lAidfer  thereupon  remarks : — 

**  The  above^f  acts  corroborate  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Francis  Gfalton^ 
who,  however,  carried  his  observations  upon  the  interchangeability  of  the 
senses  a  stage  further.  For  in  his  "  Inquiry  into  Human  Faculty,"  ho 
gives  a  number  of  cases  in  which  individuals  associated  not  only  sounds, 
but  also  nwmhers  and  geometrical  forms  with  definite  and  invariable  shades 
of  color.  Such  observations  are  of  interest  from  the  Theosophical 
standpoint,  as  confirming  the  teaching  concerning  the  senses,  given  by 
jMJadame  Blavatsky  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Blavatshy  Lodge,  Part  I, 
pp.  37  and  38.  They  go  even  farther  and  distinctly  suggest  the  real 
existence  of  a  "  sisth  sense,"  which  is  the  root  of  our  present  GYOy  and 
which  unites  and  synthesizes  them  all  in  one.  For  to  this  sixth  sense 
the  deliverances  of  the  lower  five  would  naturally  be  interchangeable, 
and  its  own  deliverances  would,  of  course,  tend  to  translate  themselves 
into  terms  of  one  or  more  of  the  lower  five." 

In  Vedantic  writings  we  are  told  that  Sabda  (sound),  Sparsa  (touch), 
Bupa  (form),  Rosa  (taste),  and  Gandha  (smell)  are  differentiations  of 
one  and  the  same  force,  viz.,  Swara ;  the  modifications  being  due  to  the 
difference  of  matter  or  vehicle  through  which  it  acts.  This  will  bo 
tilustrated  in  the  second  section  of  my  essay. 

C.  KOTATYA,  F.   T..   S, 

{To  he  continued^) 
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MR.  FAWCETT  ON  ''MIND  AND  BODY." 

DTJEING-  the  past  month  Mr.  Fawoett  deUyered  two  more  lectnres  of 
his  projected  course,  the  suhstance  of  which  we  now  append. 
HaTing  traversed  with  considerahle  detail  the  a0Teral  systems  of  the 
opoch-making  thinkers  of  Modem  Philosophy,  he  had  now  to  take  np 
the  constmotive  portion  of  his  lahonrs.  In  carrying  ont  the  scheme  it 
IB  intended  to  revert  once  more  to  this  survey  of  post  Cartesian  thought 
when  the  knotty  problems  of  ontology  come  up  for  analysis.  It  will 
also  prove  interesting  to  compare  the  metaphysio  of  Indian  philosophy — 
more  especially  that  of  the  Yedanta,twin-sister  of  one  wing  of  the  German 
idealism — with  Western  systems  and  his  new  **  theot y  of  the  Origins"  in 
process  of  development.  All  the  Indian  systems  have  their  Western 
luialogues ;  the  parallelism  being  often  curiously  close.  Their  drawbacks^ 
lack  of  scientifio  ballast  and  a  pronounced  leaning  to  abstractness,  have, 
no  doubt,  incurred  severe  criticism.  Thus,  according  to  an  idealist  critic, 
"wellmight  the  whole  theosophy  and  philosophy  of  India  turn  upon  a 
more  or  less  poetically  expressed  Monism.  Its  drawback  consists  in  the 
'  fact  that  it  is  abstract  and  incapable  of  fumisbiog  a  coherent  and  logically 
determined  view  of  conscious  reality  as  a  whole,  and  abo  from  its  vague 
and  mystical  character  which  precludes  scientifio  deduction  of  the  data 
of  consciousness  from  the  outset."    (Belfort  Bax.) 

According  to  von  Hartman, — and  conversation  with  Hindus  has, 
in  the  experience  of  the  writer,  confirmed  his  remark — ^Indian  thought 
oscillates  between  realism  and  idealism ;  between  the  view  that  external 
objects  exist  independently  of  consciousness,  and  the  view  that  they 
are  mere  illusion.  Still,  during  the  past  fifty  years,  recognition  of 
such  defects  has  not  hindered  the  ordinary  historian  of  Philosophy  from 
weighing  the  propositions  of  the  Vedanta  with  much  the  same  interest 
as  he  would  those  of  Kant  or  Plato.  And  we  have  yet  to  inquire 
whether  in  many  aspects  the. idealism  of  the  East  does  not  evince  a 
superiority  over  its  Western  counterpart. 

The  lecturer  began  by  remarking  that  he  had  now  to  throw  over  the 
role  of  the  critic  and  court  criticism  himself.  The  aim  of  their  efiforta 
-was  to  construct  a  metaphysio  on  entirely  rational  lines,  such  metaphysio 
.  taking  np  in  its  course  a  radically  revised  conception  of  the  doctrines 
of  "  re^birth"  and  Karma,  Between  the  latter  notion  and  metaphysio 
proper  the  connection  was  only  indirect.  Now,  was  there  any  possible 
ground  for  the  ambitious  metaphysio  of  which  they  were  in  search? 
The  verdict  of  the  late  George  Henry  Lewes  in  his  '^Biographical 
History  of  Philosophy  "  was  to  the  effect  that  the  failures  of  modem 
metaphysicans  only  repeated  those  of  the  old  Qreeks  and  the  Orien-' 
tals.    Agnosticism^  whether   in  its  modified  iorm,  as  held  by  Her- 
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bert  Spenoer,  or  in  its  pnrely  positivistio  gtiisc,  us  favored  by  many 
scientists  and  psyohologiats,  was  simply  an  pntoome  of  the  dearth  of 
argaments  suitable  to  erect  a  yalid  ontology.  It  was  an  eminently  heaUby 
symptom,  and  bespoke,  as  a  rale,  the  most  perfect  integrity  of  tbonght. 
Its  advocates,  though  avowing  a  nescience  as  regards  things  metaphy- 
sical, were  the  foremost  roapars  d  the  magnificent  crop  of  XIX  Century 
Science*  Of  coarse  there  were  many  cross  carreuts  of  speculation  to  be 
allowed  for-neo-Hegelianism,  mysticism,  deism,  Ac,  &o.  There  was  also 
the  old  decaying  theology,  which,  from  the  sfcand«point  of  philosopbio 
thinking,  most  be  ignored.  The  history  of  philosophy  for  the  most  part 
ignores  this  low  stratum  and  deals  simply  with  the  richer  surfaoe  soils. 
Theology  is  for  it  simply  a  mental  opiate  concocted  out  of  verbiage  by 
sentimentalists. 

But  bow  were  they  to  break  ground  in  laying  the  foundations  of  a 
rtietapbysic  ?  What  method  of  research  ought  to  be  adopted  ?  Obvi- 
ously they  could  not  now-a-days  rely  solely  on  the  method  of  Pliato,  who 
sought  to  first  sei^e  the  Unconditioned  and  then  deduce  the  universe 
of  conditioned  fact  from  it  They  could  not  assume  First  Principles* 
It  might  be  that  no  Unconditioned  Reality  exists — that  the  imiversa 
is  nothing  but  a  Heracleitan  flux  of  changes.  Farther  the  method 
of  arguing  from  universals  to  particulars  could  not  be  justified  on 
the  lines  of  the  final  analysis  of  the  syllogism  as  now  completed. 
Such  deductive  thinking  must  be  the  servant  of  induction.  A  glanoer 
at  the  failures  and  contradictions  of  those  systems  based  on  descent 
from  universals  to  particulars  would  disillusion  the  most  dnnderheadedl 
theorist. 

Having  indicated  induction,  on  the  lines  of  the  '^  Complette**  or  Deduc- 
tive Method,  as  the  pole  star  of  his  researches,  the  lecturer  proceeded  t(y 
open  up  the  problem  as  to  how  mind  and  body  are  connected.  The 
initial  question  was — ^Were  there  iany  such  separable  things  to  be  relat-' 
ed  ?  Were  we  able  to  assnme,  in  the  first  instance,  an  objective  world' 
independent  of  consciousness  ?  If  not  the  inquiry  was  emptied  of  mean^ 
ing.  It  was  useless  to  ask  in  what  manner  are  mental  and  pbysical 
states  united  if  '^  physical  states'*  are,  idealistically  speaking,  mora 
figments  of  popular  non-philosophical  prejudice.  If  neo-Hegelianism  was 
right,  the  lecture  bad  no  legs. 

Understand  it  is  impossible  to  escape  dualism  if  you  first  assume  an 
external  world,  and  then  seek  to  confute  the  materialistic  arguments. 
Monism  must  hold  on  one  side  alone — on  that  of  tho  subject  or  that  of 
the  object.  If  you  wish  to  save  *  spirit'  and  retain  monism,  you  must  eleot 
for  idealism  ;  if  you  believe  in  an  external  matter  and  retain  monism^ 
you  must  elect  for  materialism.  Any  discussion  of  how  mind  and  body 
are  connected  presupposes  that  they  are  separable  entities,  that  is  to  say» 
dualism,  Xothinp^  can  bo  more  obvious.  You  may  revise  this  dualism 
as  yon  like,  may  possibly  merge  it  in  some  deeper  ontological  nentrumi^ 
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but  (or  all  yoctr  efforts  iiiemains  an '' imBianwt  cosmic  dualism"  and 
nothing  else.  Now,  here  is  what  Kant  says  on  this  dnalistio  controversy 
toochiBg  Mind  and  Body.  It  will  serve  to  show  into  what  a  oonsisteatr 
idefdism  must  debonch. 

''Now  I  assert  that  all  the-  difficulties  with  which  these  questions 
lanpposed  to  be  be  set,  and  with  which,  used  as  dogmatical  objections^ 

pretend  to  a  deeper  insight  into  the  nature  of  things  than  can  be 
obtained  by  plain  common  sense — I  say  that  all  sudi  difficalties  are 
iMoed  on  a  mere  delusion,  by  which  what  only  exisU  in  oar  thoaghts  is 
i^postatised,  and,  without  its  quality  being  changed,  assumed  to  be  a 
y«al  object  without  the  thinking  subject ;  for  example,  extension,  which 
is  nothing  but  a  phenomenen,  is  taken  for  a  property  of  external  thmgs 
existing  apart  from  oar  sensibility ;  and  motion  is  taken  for  their  action 
taking  place  really  in  itself  even  apart  from  our  senses.  For  mattoi^ 
the  community  of  which  with  the  son!  raises  such  difficulties,  is  nothing 
bat  a  meie  form,  or  a  certain  species  of  the  representation  of  an 
unknown  object  through  that  intuition  which  is  called  the  external 
sesse." — [Ajipenddx  to  FaralogisTM.    Mahaffy  TransL) 

-  The  upshot  of  this  may  be  put  as  follow:  The  Elantian  analysis  of 
peieDption  by  confirming  idealism — ^though  of  the  ^  critical'  type — ^knocks 
away  the  legs  of  the  popular  dualist  controversy. 

The  lecturor,  however,  stated  that  he  would  ask  for  a  concession  of 
flome  sort  of  objectivity  in  order  to  meet  the  several  types  of  materialism 
on  their  own  ground.  The  actual  analysis  of  perception  with  a  view  to 
eslabliah  the  validity  of  this  provisional  concession  he  deferred  until  the 
time  came  to  take  up  the  question  of  ''  External  Perception."  But  he 
intimatedy  however,  that  the  result  would  be  so  markedly  idealistic  as 
to  reduce  the  so-called  external  world  in  space  to  a  mere  system  or  series 
of  our  states  of  oonscioasnesa.  What  he  believed  safe  from  idealism — to 
'wit^  what  Kant  called  the  transcendental  object — would  turn  out  to  be 
something  very  different  from  the  self-contradictory  popular  notion  of 
sn  ''outer"  world  of  things. 

It  was  pointed  out  next  that  the  simplest  sensation  in  a  jellyfish 
-was  as  great  a  puzzle  as  the  adult  consciousness  of  man,  of  which  the 
processes  or  events  are  now  so  admirably  dealt  with  by  psychologists*. 
Still  there  are  special  mental  phenomena  peculiar  to  man  which  will 
stsstst  us  in  deciding  whether  the  source  of  consciousness  is  or  is  not 
iodepnident  of  the  object. 

The  historical  development  of  the  theories  regarding  mind  an^ 
iMdj  was  touched  upon.  The  **  doaUe  materialism"  of  the  savage  who 
explains  eonscioasness  by  patting  an  ethereal  organism  behind  the 
bodies,  the  materialism  of  most  of  the  pre-Socratic  schools,  Atomists, 
X^jthagoreftns  and  other  rude  thinkers,  the  polished  psychology  of  Plato 
and  Anstotfe,  &c.,  ftc.,up  to  the  modem  schools  was  next  traced.  Mate- 
jrialism  in  psycfcology  was  very  rife  among  the  ancients,  and  its  revival  in 
SBedem  times  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  cruder  notions  which  domi- 
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naied  the  simple  pre-Socraiic  pbilosopbers  of  Greece.  Spiritkm  when 
it  identifies  '*  disembodied  mind"  with  a  ''  form  manifestation,"  is  perhaps 
the  most  flagrant  case  of  relapse  into  the  creed  of.  savages.  They  shoald 
remember  Sankaracharja's  words*  '* nothing  is  spirit  which  can  bean- 
object  of  perception.'*  Tested  by  tbis  criterion  the  Pythagorean  notion 
of  an  idea  as  a  ''movement  of  the  ether,"  and  similar  materialist  views, 
go  by  the  board.  Probably,  however,  the  great  body  of  spiritists 
would  be  unable  to  follow  the  nicer  motapbysic  of  the  Platos,  Sankaras, 
Mills,  Kants  or  Kegels.  Until  they  can  they  will  never  attain  any 
standing  on  the  higher  levels  of  culture. 

The  lecturer  next  gave  a  compendium  of  the  case  against  daalism 
(doctrine  that  the  mind  is  potentially  independent  of  organism)  drawn 
up  by  modern  physiological  psychology.  Some  very  remarkable  data 
were  tapped,  the  minutely  intimate  nexus  between  mental  and  physical 
states  being  demonstrated  in  detail.  The  case  made  out  shattered,  he 
thoaght,  popular  dualism.  After  instituting  a  searching  review  of  tho 
results  arrived  at  by  Wundt,  Bain,  Lewes,  Spencer,  Romanes,  Perrier, 
liotoumeauf  Mosso,  Maudsley,  Sog,,  &e,,  he  alluded  to  Dr.  Bomanes'  pro*' 
phecy  in  his  Bede  Lecture  (1885),  that  before  so  many  years  as  separated 
ns  from  Hobbes  bad  elapsed,  the  path  of  every  mental  fact  would  admit 
of  having  its  physical  correlates  minutely  tracked  in  the  nerve  fibres 
and  grey  matter.  It  is  only  men  of  science  and  their  absorbent 
students  who  realise  the  amazing  wealth  and  variety  of  the  evidence  now 
amassed  by  physiological  psychologists. 

Having  stated  the  case  for  psychological  materialism  as  strongly  as 
practicable,  Mr.  Fawcett  proceeded  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
various  types  into  which  this  line  of  thought  might  be  divided.  These 
types,  with  their  several  implications  in  the  spheres  of  both  cerebral 
physics  and  subjective  psychology  having  been  illustrated,  an  exhaustive 
analysis  of  their  credentials  was  entered  into.  Reference  to  the  article 
*'  Psychology  and  neo-Materialism,''  will  enable  us  to  forego  the  lengthy 
task  of  condensing  this  analysis.  Mr.  Fawcett  was  anxious  to  invoke 
the  whole  armoury  of  argument  against  all  the  types  of  psychological 
materialism— completeness  in  detail  of  coarse  being  essential  to  his 
work.  But  for  those  who  require  a  limited  and  popularised  selection  of 
the  more  salient  points  valid  against  the  important  wing  of  materialism, 
the  abovementioned  article  will  prove  more  useful  than  a  mass  of 
argumentative  detail.  The  speaker  remarked  incidentally  that  certain 
of  the  original  objections  addubed  had  been  admitted  by  a  distin- 
guished English  Psychologist  as  highly  cogent^  though  adverse  to  hia 
own  materialistio  monism. 

Having  arrived  by  oonyerging  lines  of  induction  at  the  negative 
xeenlt  thai  the  source  of  mind  is  neither  a  function  nor  aspect  of  any 
objective  activities,  the  lecturer  stated  that  the  bare  fact  "  mind  is  not 
in  its  iource  of  organic  origin'^  by  no  means  disposed  of  the  phalanx  of 
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cfitieftl  objections.  He  pointed  oat  tbat  many  thinkers  who  admitted 
the  eztra-organio  derivation  of  conacionsneds  were  indisposed  to  hold 
that  oonsoionsnesSy  could  wholly  dispense  wilih  organism  or  at 
least  with  the  transcendental  object  of  which  *  organism'  was  the 
sensible  ectype.  He  maintained  also  as  against  ordinary,  popular  and 
Bciexitifio  realism  that  any  admissible  solution  of  perception  must  divorce 
itself  from  the  oraay  belief  in  a  mechanical  world  of  objects  as  somehow 
'  outside'  the  self.  Such  objects  are  in  and  for  the  ego,  and  to  say  that 
they  exist  (i.  e.,are  known)  when  not  known  or  unperceived,  is  nonsensei 
and  a  contradiction  in  terms.  In  arriving  at  this  conclusion  the  *  elite  of 
European  philosophy  in  old  Greece,  Germany  and  England,  were  in  full 
accord  with  the  Vedanfcins,  some  even  as  Pichte,  Hume,  Hegel,*  Mai- 
men,  the  neo-HegeliaDS,  &c.,  denying  the  reality  of  any  objective  activity 
as  ground  of  M^ya.  It  was  needless  to  point  out  that  the  recognition  of  tho 
truth  of  the  Maya  doctrine — and  the  most  exacting  intellects  had  always 
accepted  it  in  one  form  or  another,  the  majority  of  philosophers  being,  in 
Hamilton's  words,  *'  constructive  idealists" — must  greatly  influence  our 
opinions  in  psychology,  always  the  lowly  handmaiden  of  metaphysic 
proper.  Touching  on  the  narrow  sphere,  open  to  any  possible  psycholo-' 
gjt  whettier  of  the  mind  or  the  "transcendental  subject,"  he  would  like 
them  to  bear  in  mind  the  words  need  by  Prof.  Adamson  in  alluding  to- 
the  Lockeian  view  of  philosophy, 

"  The  question  how  the  hamao  mind  regarded  as  a  thing  of  defi-. 
Bite  or  indefinite  characteristics,  comes  to  have  the  filling-in  which  we 
call  experience,  opens  out,  when  duly  considered,  into  the  much  toider 
problem  as  to  the  relation  of  any  individual  consciousness  to  the  sum-total  of 
things,  a  relation  which  may  be  either  cognitive,  practical  or  religious. 
The  merely  subjective  or  psychological  analysis  of  the  cognitions  fos^ 
eessed  by  the  individual  mind,  even  if  result,  as  stated  in  Locke  and  hisr 
followers,  be  accepted-— that  such  cognitions  are  effects  produced  wo 
know  not  how — ^still  leaves  atan  immeasurable  distance  the  true  probleme^ 
of  philosophy.    For  it  offers  no  explanation  of  the  nature  of  this  indivi- 
dual consciousness,  formed  in  whatsoever  fashion. ;  effect*  no  junction 
between  it  and  the  universe  of  things  snpposed  to  originate  it ;  and  can 
offer  a  final  philosophic  solution  nothing  beyond  the  barren  propositions, 
that  experience  somehow  is,  and  that  it  consists  of  states  of  the  indivi- 
daal  mind."^ 

It  is  into  this  vast  and  adl  embracing  problem  of  philosophy  that  the 
speaker  wished  to  conduct  his  audience  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
series  of  addresses.  His  aim  was,  if  possible,  to  construct  acompre- 
hensive  metaphysic,  of  which  the  **  Philosophy  of  Mysticism,"  Cosmologyr 
and  Psychology  would  appear  only  as  incidental  aspects. 
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ETHNOLOGICAL  RESEARCHES  • 

The  Adjar  Library  has  been  further  enriched — thanks  io  ibo 
unfailing  courtesy  of  Major  Powell,  U.  S.  A.,  Director  of  the  Buroaa 
of  Ethnology > — with  copies  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Annual  Reports  of 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau.  Like  their  predecessors,  they  are  sumptu- 
ously gotten  up  on  the  best  of  paper,  with  the  best  of  typography,  and 
a  mass  of  engravings  on  wood,  full-page  photogravures  and  calofed 
lithographs  that  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Twa  large  folding  maps 
accompany  each  volume.  These  Reports  of  Major  Powell's  reflect  th» 
greatest  credit  upon  him,  his  StafE,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and 
also  the  United  States  Government,  which,  with  wise  generosity,  liberally 
j>atroniseB  Science  if  it  does  not  the  Pine  Arts.  With  its  fabulously 
large  annual  revenue  surplus,  the  American  Government  could,  if  it 
chose,  set  apart  enough  every  year  to  endow  for  all  time  every  necessary 
Bureau  for  promoting  useful  research  in  all  the  chief  branches  of  know- 
ledge :  thus  placing  America  at  the  head  of  the  nations  as  the  patron  of 
enlightenment.  True,  it  does  a  good  deal  as  it  is,  yet  it  might  do  twenty 
times  more  without  feeling  the  burden. 

Besides  the  two  Annual  Reports,  Major  Powell  has  sent  me  fire  pam- 
phlets of  .value,  including  two  interestmg  monographs  by  Professor 
Thomas,  upon  the  prehistoric  earthworks  that  are  found  in  the  Ohio 
"Valley,  and  which  prove  the  occupancy  oi  the  country  by  ancient  raoe» 
now  passed  away.  The  two  American  Continents  contain  relics  of 
aitchaic  but  now  extinct  nations  that  possess  the  deepest  interest,  not 
only  to  the  antiquarian  and  ethnologist,  but  also  to  the  student  of 
Oriental  Secret  Doctrine.  A  review  of  M.  Le  Plongieon's  antiquarian 
discoveries  in  Centra^.  America  and  his  speculations  thereupon  as 
tb  the  Western  derivation  of  all  our  Eastern  Mystery  Initiations,, 
was  made  in  the  Theosophist  for  December  1887  (Vol.  IX,  p.  186). 
That  article,  if  fresh  in  the  reader's  mind,  will  bear  me  out  in  ihe 
above  assertion,  and  the  accounts  given  by  Prof.  Thomas,  Messrs. 
Squier  and  Davis,  Cushing^  and  other  explorers  tend  to  deepen  the  in- 
terest in  these  widely-tecattered  vestiges  of  archaic  civilisation.  Air. 
Holmes'  too  brief  pamphlet  upon  the  Textile  Fabrics  of  Ancient  Peru 
8h6ws  us  that,  like  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  the  Aryans  of  the 
Mahabharatam  period,  the  ancient  Peruvians  were  highly  skilled  in  the 

*  L    f^fi^  o^  8iath  Annual  Reports  of  the  Bu/reau  of  Sthrwlogy  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  SmUKsonicm  Inetituiion,  1888-84  and  1884-86.  By  J.  W.  P«wel^ 
Director, 
IL    Textile  Fabrics  of  Ancient  Peru.    By  William  H.  Holmes. 

III.  The  Circular,  Square  and  Octagonal  Barthworhs  of  Ohio,  Bj  Cyras  Thomas, 

IV.  The  ProUem  of  the  Ohio  Mounds^    By  Cfnis  Thomas. 

F.    Bihliograph/y  of  the  Mutkhegean  Languages.    By  James  Oonstantine  Pillin^» 
VI'    Bibliography  of  the  Iroq%u>ian  Lanffuages*    By  the  same. 
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weaver^B  art.  The  dry  sands  of  that  raizdcss  land  have  preserved  for 
onr  instruction  the  burial  robes  and  wrappings  of  the  unknown  old 
occupants  of  Peru  in  a  perfect  condition.  *'  The  dry  sands,"  he  writes, 
**^  in  which  the  tombs  were  excavated,  preserved,  through  a  process  of 
desicca^on,  not  only  the  bodies  but  most  of  the  fragile  articles  and  deli- 
oate  fabrics  that  accompanied  thenu"  The  delicate  wood-cuts  which 
illustrate  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Holmes  give  one  an  idea  of  not  only  the 
fineness  of  the  meshes  of  the  fabrics,  but  also  of  the  very  artistic  designs 
cf  the  weavers.  They  appear  to  me  in  some  specimens  very  like  those 
of  the  hill  tribes  of  Bhutan  and  Sikkim. 

If  I  should  yield  to  the  temptation  offered  by  the  two  Bureau  reports, 
I  should  be  filling  this  and  the  succeeding  number  of  our  magazine  with 
excerpts  from  the  several  papers  upon  the  Esquimaux  of  the  Arctic  Circle, 
the  Zuni,  the  Navajos,  the  Burial  Mounds,  the  Burial  ceremonies  of  the 
Hurons,  Col.  Mallery's  researches  in  the  gesture-speech  of  mankind,  the 
lustory  of  th©  Cherokees,  the  bravery  of  the  Seminoles,  ancient  art  in 
Chiriqui,  Mr.  Holmes'  paper — splendidly  illustrated — on  the  Evolution 
of  Textile  Art,  etc.,  but  I  must  refrain  and  leave  the  reader  to  profit  by 
bis  next  visit  to  our  Library  to  look  them  through  himself.  One  in- 
teresting fact  must,  nevertheless,  be  noted,  viz.,  that  among  all  those 
ancient  races  as  among  their  living  descendants,  there  was  a  religious 
ealt  embracing  more  or  less  crude  ideas  of  the  Supreme  Power,  an 
intercourse  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  systems  of  psychical  train- 
ing and  the  development  of  occult  powers,  the  temporary  separation  of 
the  spiritual  body  from  the  physical,  and  its  ability  to  observe  and  re- 
minnber  supernal  experiences,  the  faculty  of  clairvoyance,  that  of  pro- 
phetic foresight,  and  veritable  mediumship  and  spiritual  obsession.  Pr. 
Ihranz  Boas,  author  of  the  work  on  the  Eskimo,  in  describing  some  in- 
stances of  the  last  named  phenomenon,  says :  '*  the  resemblance  of  this  per- 
fonnanoe  to  the  experiments  of  modem  spiritualists  is  striking."  He  also 
tells  us  that  these  initiated  Mysteiy-men  "  me  atacredlanff^uage  in  their 
€9ngn  and  iucaniaUonB,^^  That  is  to  say,  the  hardy  dwellers  in  the  Frozen 
Zone,  employ,  like  their  congeners,  the  Tantrikas  of  torrid  Hindustan, 
^maiiUras  and  Yoga  postures  in  the  invocation  of  spirits.  The]  former 
'*  begin  invoking  their  tomaq  (Djinn  or  familiar.)  and  all  of  a  sudden 
the  body  lies  motionless,  while  the  soul  flits  to  any  place  which  they  wish 
to  visit,"  Intercourse  with  Epropeans  has  not  as  yet  been  so  free  as  to 
Astray  their  primitive  religious  faith  though  it  has  their  physical 
lx>die8 :  they  are  being  frightfully  decimated  by  syphilis,  brought  to  the 
froaen  conntry  of  these  poor,  confiding  victims  by  Christian  sailors, 
representatives  of  the  superior  races  and  their  soul-blasting  civilization ! 
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THBOSOPHY   m   WESTERN  LANDS. 
[From  OUT  London  Correspondent.'^ 

London,  August  1890/ 
You  will  already  have  received  the  "welcome  news  of  "  H.  P.  B.'s" 
renewed  health  and  vigour,  before  this  reaches  you  ;  ifc  is,  indeed 
with  her,  as  you  say,  apparently   dying  one  day,  the  next  she  may 
seem  hetter  than  ever!  that  this  may  long  continue  to  be  the  case  is 
the  heartfelt  wish  of  all  who  look  to  her,  and  her  teachings,  YevHj 
as  to  "a  light,  shining  in  a  dark  place."     The  great  event  of  the 
inonth,  here,  has  been  the  opening   of   the    East   London   Working 
Women's   Club,  founded   by   the    Theosophical    Society  through  the 
generosity  of  a  friend  of  Madame  Blavatsky's,  who  intrusted  £  1,000  to 
lier  to  use  in  i&e  way  she  might  think  best ;  the  only  stipulation 
being  that  the  scheme  started  must  be  one  which  would  practtca^^ 
benefit  our  poorer  brethren.    You  would  see,  in  one  of  the  back  numbers 
of  Lucifer,  how  this  trust  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Besant 
and  Miss  Cooper,  with  this  admirable  result : — ^Mrs.  Besant  conceived 
the  idea  of  establishing  a  club  for  the  East-end  working  women  and 
girls,  combined  with  the  means  of  obtaining  lodging  and  refreshment 
on  a  very  reasonable  scale ;   this  plan  was  submitted  to  the  donor, 
and  at  once  approved ;  Whereupon  the  lease  of  the  large  house,  193, 
Bow  Boad,  was  purchased ;  ihe  house  fitted  up,  and  formally  opened 
on  the  evening  of  August  16th — ^under  auspices  of  the  most  favour- 
able character;    as  you  will   agree  when  I  tell  you   that  Madame 
Blavatsky  herself  went  down,  with  the  entire  working  Staff,  from 
Avenue  Boad! — ^After  the  building  had  been  declared  open,  and  a 
few  admirable  speeches  delivered;  a  tea  followed,   partaken   of  by 
th6  newly  enrolled  members,  mostly   poor  match  girls;   and  then — 
mirahile  dictu — ^might  be  even  the  entertaining  spectacle  of  the  Theo- 
sophical Staff  "footing  it"  in  the  dance!  part  of  a  varied  programme 
which  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  after  the  tea.     Most 
thoroughly  the  poor  girls  enjoyed  it  all,  and  seemed  lo  appreciate  tho 
kindness  and  hearty  spirit  with  which  their  Theosophical  friends  enter- 
ed -into  the  pleasant  task   of  giving  them   a  thoroughly   enjoyable 
evening.    The  house—an  old  Elizabethan  red  brick  building— is  situated 
just  opposite  Bow  Church,  and  was  once  a  large  country  house.    The 
rooms  are  very  spacious,  with  great  seats  in  the  windows,  and  enor- 
nious  old  fire-places   reaching  right  out  into   the  rooms;  oak  beams 
in  abundance  everywhere,  and  a  wonderfully  beautiful  old  oak  stair- 
case ;  altogether  a  "  treasure  trove."    We  have  received  a  good  many 
friendly  notices  from  the  Press  upon  the  successful  carrying  out  of  this 
scheme,  notably  a  hearty  pat  on  the  back  from  The  Star,  which  begins 
its  paragraph,     '» Well  done,  Theqsophy !" 
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New  centrev  of  aotiTitj  keep  cropping  up  everywhere ;  in  Man- 
chesteir  great  efforts  are  being  made  to  start  a  Lodge ;  and  Mr.  Sydney 
Coryn,  of  the  Liverpool  Lodge — »  most  zealons  and  earnest  F.  T.  S. 
— ^is  doing  all  in  his  power  to  aid  the  good  work  in  Manchester, 
having  already  received,  and  answered,  over  a  100  letter  of  enquiries 
from  there. 

A  kind  friend  has  offered  a  hall  for  meetings,  etc.  in  Battersea ; 
where  a  lectnre  on  Theosophy  was  recently  given.  It  seems  only 
necessary  to  light  the  match,  in  some  places ;  and  behold,  the  already 
prepared  ti*ain  is  found !  The  attractive  syllabus  given  out  by  the 
Blavatsky  Lodge  has  brought  many  visitors  to  the  weekly  meetings, 
and  the  80  to  90  people  present  nearly  every  Thursday  evening, 
compares  favourably  with  the  3  to  8  only  of  last  year's  Thursdays 
in  August;  auguring  well  for  the  future  progress  of  Theosophy  in 
London. 

Probably  Bertram  Keightley  will  reach  you  before  this  does ;  we  ai'e 
all  envying  him  his  opportunity  of  paying  a  visit  to  Head-Quarters ;  and 
the  Elarma  is  a  favourable  one  which  gives  him  the  means,  and  the 
leisure,  to  accomplish  what  so  many  of  us  desire ! — For  although  the 
establishment  of  the  European  Section  has  proved  an  absolute  necessity 
owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Society  in  Europe  and  consequent 
over  pressure  of  work  at  Adyar ;  yet  our  thoughts  and  aspirations  turn. 
ever  eastwards,  towards  Aryarvarta,  the  ancient  home  of  the  sacred  Wis- 
dom and  science. 

The  plan  which  was  brought  before  the  Council  of  the  British 
Section  at  their  last  meeting,  by  Mr.  'W.  Kiagsland,  for  the  better 
representation  and  closer  union  of  the  provincial  Branches  with  the 
Head-Quarters  in  London,  by  the  appointment  of  a  Corresponding 
Secretaxy  for  each  Lodge — ^who  should  be  resident  in  London,  and  in 
touch  with  the  centre  of  Theosophical  activity — ^has  met  with  the 
general  approval  of  all  the  Lodges.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  plan 
will  supply  a  defect  which  exists  in  the  comparative  isolation  of  the 
vaxious  Branches,  and  will  serve  as  a  great  stimulus  to  the  activity  and 
usefulness  of  the  units  of  the  Section,  by  drawing  them  into  closer  rela- 
tionship and  sympathy  with  each  other,  and  with  the  fountain  head  of 
Theosophical  inspiration.  Apropos  of  our  Head,  it  is  strange  that  the 
Horth  American  Bevtetv  for  this  month  should  contain  an  article  by  her, 
on  the  ^'  Becent  Progress  of  Theosophy ;"  for  it  serves  as  an  admira- 
ble set-off  to  the  venomous  attack  upon  her  by  Dr.  Coues,  which 
recently  appeared  in  t}ie  New  York  Bun. 

Our  foreign  branches  are  shewing  signs  of  great  activity.  "  The 
Key  to  Theosophy"  being  in  process  of  translation  into  Grreek,  Italian, 
and  German. 

Theosophical  thinkers  and  students  all  the  world  over  have  so 
lately  been  occupying  themselves  in  the  serious  study  of  "Looking 
Backward,"  that  it  may  be  interesting  in  this  connection  to  detail 
«'  the  officially  declared  programme  of  the  Nationalist  party  in  America," 
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to  the  feitndiiig  of  which  Bellamy's  bodk  gave  ihe  initial  impulae,  as  I 
it,  soBie  moni^  ago,  in  an  article  on  the  Nationalists  and  their  work, 
published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Their  programme,  which  I  quote  in 
full,  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  The  principle  of  the  brotherhood  of  humanity  is  one  of  the  eternal 
truths  that  govern  the  world's  progress  on  lines  which  distinguish  human 
nature  from  brute  nature." 

«2.  The  principle  of  competition  is  simply  the  application  of  the 
brutal  law  of  the  survival  of  the  strongest  and  the  most  cunning." 

*'  3.  Therefore,  so  long  as  competition  continues  to  be  the  ruling  factor 
in  our  industrial  system,  the  highest  development  of  the  individual  can- 
not be  reached,  the  loftiest  aims  of  humanity  cannot  be  realized." 

*<4.  No  truth  can  avail  unless  practically  applied,  thercdPore,  those  iniio 
seek  the  welfare  of  man  must  endeavour  to  sup{)ress  the  system  founded  on 
the  brute  principle  of  com{)etition,  and  put  in  its  place  another  founded  on 
the  nobler  principle  of  association." 

"  5.  But  in  striving  to  apply  this  nobler  and  wiser  principle  to  the 
complex  conditions  of  modem  life,  we  advocate  no  sudden  or  ill-considerend 
changes ;  we  make  no  war  upon  individuals  ;  we  do  not  censure  those  who  have 
accumulated  immense  fortunes  simply  by  carrying  to  a  logical  end  the  false 
principle  upon  which  business  is  now  based." 

'*  6.  Tne  combinations,  trusts,  and  syndicates  of  which  the  people  at 
present  complain  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  our  basic  principle  of 
association.  We  merelv  seek  to  push  this  principle  a  little  further,  and  have 
all  industries  operated  in  the  interest  of  all  by  the  nation,  the  people 
organized,  the  organic  unity  of  the  whole  people." 

**  7.  The  present  industrial  system  proves  itself  wrong  by  the  immense 
wrongs  it  produces ;  it  proves  itself  absurd  by  the  immense  waste  of  energy 
and  materud  which  is  admitted  to  be  its  concomitant.  Against  this  system  we 
raise  our  protest ;  for  the  abolition  of  the  slavery  it  has  wrought  and  would 
perpetuate  we  pledge  our  best  efforts." 

The  handiwork  of  Theosophistsis  very  evidentinthe  above  seven  (note 
the  number)  clauses  of  this  admirable  programme ;  for  it  is  I  believe 
a  well  known  fact  that  many  of  our  prominent  Fellows  in  America  were 
concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  Nationalist  party,  and  are  among  the 
number  of  its  most  active  and  ardent  workers  and  supporters.  The  cry 
is  often  raised  against  Theosophists,  "what  are  you  doing  for  Huma- 
nity." ! — Considering  the  really  short  period  of  time  that  has  elapsed 
QUice  the  Society  was  founded  in  New  York,  I  think  we  may  fairly 
answer,  "much." — 

Following  upon  this,  comes  in  natural  sequence,  an  article  in  the 

Oontemporary    Review    for    July,    by   Bellamy  himself,  called    "  What 

*  Nationalism'  means."    The  article  being  a  reply  to  certain  others,  from 

the  "pen  of  M.  Emile  de  Laveleye,  which  have  already  appeared  in  the 

pages  of  the  Contemporary,    Bellamy  concludes  his  article  with  words 

wl^oh  form  so  apt  a  pendant  to  what  I  have  already  given  you^  that  I 

IQUfit  quote  them  in  extenso, 

*• there  appears  no  escape  from  the  following  conclusions.    The 

affairs  of  men,  as  the  result  of  an  indefinite  period  of  gregarious  Hf Ci  have 
become  so  involved  as  to  be  inextricable.  Even  though*  in  order  to  dis- 
entangle them,  it  were  thought  worth  while  to  disintegrate  the  social  orga- 
nism to  its  ultimate  particles^  and  unravdl  to  the  last  thread  the  fabric  of 
civilisation,  yet  would  the  sacrifice  avail  nothing,  for  even  then  the  earth 
and  its  sources,  to  which  men  can  have  no  title  unless  it  be  a  common  one, 
would  remain  the  basis  of  all  prodnction.  The  human  heritage  must,  there- 
fore, be  construed,  and  can  only,  be  construed,  as  an  estate  in  common. 
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easentially  indivisible,  to  which  all  human  beings  are  equal  heirs.  Hitherto 
this  community  and  equality  of  right  have  been  disre|;arded,  the  heirs  be- 
ing left  to  scramble  and  fieht  for  what  they  could  mdividually  get  and 
keep.  Thanks  to  the  growth  of  human  intelligence,  a  world  in  revolt  testi- 
fies to-day  that  this  insane  injustice  is  to  be  suffered  no  longer.  Unless 
humility  be  destined  to  pass  under  some  at  present  inconceivable  form  of 
despotism,  there  is  but  one  issue  possible.  The  world,  and  eveiything  that 
is  in  it,  will  ere  long  be  recognized  as  the  common  property  of  all,  and  un- 
dertaken and  administered  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all.  Nationalism  is  a 
plan  for  establishiug  and  carrying  on  such  an  administration.'' 

The  wave  of  progress  which  is  thus  evidently  sweeping  over  the 
new  world,  is  making  itself  felt  and  in  no  doubtful  form,  in  the  old  - 
the  last  few  months,  even,  shewing  marked  signs  of  social  reform.  The 
German  government  has  lost  no  time  in  laying  Bills  before  Parlia- 
ment, to  bring  into  operation  the  resolutions  of  the  International  Labour 
C6nference.  The  new  Labour  Laws  are  comprehensive  and  drastic: 
Sunday  labour  being  prohibited,  and  breach  of  contract  between  master 
and  man  heavily  punished ;  while  strict  limits  are  put  to  the  amount 
of  labour  to  be  performed  by  women  and  children. 

Then  we  have  articles  on  the  lamentably  subordinate  position  of 
German  and  Spanish  women,  appearing  in  the  Reviews;  and  here 
in  London  the  Women's  Liberal  Federation  has  lately  held  its  annual 
meeting,  reporting  a  salutary  growth  of  public  opinion,  in  favour  of 
the  political  enfranchisement  of  women.  Professor  J.  Buchanan 
thinks  that  "the  second  cycle  of  cosmic  progress"  will  be  markeii 
by  the  predominence  of  woman  over  man;  and  in  an  article  which 
recently  appeared  in  The  Arena,  entitled  "The  Cosmic  Sphere  of 
Woman,"  he  pleads  for  a  new  crusade,  to  abolish  "  Woman  Slavery ;" 
and  would  send  out  missionaries  to  stir  up  every  woman  into  demanding 
her  freedom. 

In  the  pages  of  The  Oontemporary  Beview  for  this  month,  Mr. 
Page  Hopps  formulates  what  he  considers  to  be  the  Gospel  according  to 
tiie  modem  Evolutionist,  which  is,  he  says : 

''1.  That  the  men  and  women  of  a  nation  are  a  family,  and  that  all 
legal,  social,  and  political  arrangements  should  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
bi»ed  upon  that  understanding." 

"  2.    That  there  are  rights  of  poverty  as  wefl  as  rights  of  property." 

''S.  That  in  reality  there  exists  no  absolute  and  unrestramed  right 
to '  do  as  I  like  with  my  own'." 

"  4.  That  every  nation  should  govern  itself,  and  freely  find  out  and 
carry  ont  what  is  for  its  own  good  in  its  own  way." 

''  5.  That  the  soil  of  a  country  belongs  to  the  country,  and  should  be 
tised  and  improved  for  the  country's  good,  and  not  for  the  creation  of  classes 
that,  in  time,  appropriate  all  the  accruing  uses  and  values  of  th^  land 
upon  which  the  nation  stands." 

"6.  That  the  work  done  and  do-able  in  a  nation  should  be,  as  far 
as  possible,  done  for  the  ^neral  good,  and  not  be  hammered  out  of 
labour,  for  the  creation  of  an  uresistibfy  wealthy  chun." 

All  of  which,  however,  sounds  but  as  an  echo  of  the  Nationalist 

party's  programme  in  America :  Well,  indeed,  may  we  say,  "  the  cycle 

moreth" ! — 

The  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes  for  July  contains  a  most  interesting 

.  literary  criticism — by  M,  Brunetiere — of  M.  Tarde's  last  book,  "  Penal 
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Philosophy".   M.   Tarde   says    M.    Brunetiere,    simply,  states  the  old 
problem  of  Freewill  versus  Predestination,  in  the  more  modem  terms  of 
personal  identity  versiis  surrounding  circumstances.     The  Criminal,  he 
says  emphatically,  is  the  work  of  his  Crime — and,  even  admitting  thai 
crime  may  be  a  form  of  degeneration  or  malady,  it  is  not — so  M.  Tarde 
holds — ^to  be  localised  in  any  convolution  of  the  brain.     Society  can 
do  much  to  modify  in  one  sense  or  another  the  individual  proclivities. 
Therefore  Society  is  responsible ;  therefore  a  "  penal  philosophy"  is  worth 
writing.      Instead  of  excusing  crimes  by  the  force  of  passion  which 
induced  them,  and  arguing  that  as  the  individual    was  temporarily 
**  alienated"  from  himself  he  should  not  be  held  responsible,  M.  Tarde's 
theory  is  that,  "the  contrary  is  true.     In  proportion  as  we  abandon 
ourselves  to  the  force  of  passion,  it  is  the  '  self*  which  we  allow  to  be 
developed  in  the  direction  of  its  worst  instiucts  (here  we  can  perceive 
an  unconscious  recognition  of  the  existence  of  the  dual  Manas)  ;  it  is 
egoism  in  its  most  anti-social  sense  which  breaks  down  the  barriers  that 
are  opposed  to  it ;  it  is  personal  responsibility,  both  moral  and  personally, 
aggravated  instead  of  being  diminished.     The  body  has  been  defined  as 
a  little  condensed  air  living  in  air.     May  not  the  soul  be  defined  as 
a  little  incarnate  Society  living  in  Society  ?"— Truly,   and  M.  Tarde 
approaches  so  closely  the  teachings  of  Theosophy  that  he  affords  only 
one  more  instance  of  the  vast  number  of  writers  and  teachers  who  are 
advocating  with  tongue  and  pen  the  first  object  of  our  Society ;  that 
doctrine  of  Solidarity,  or  of  the  duty  of  the  one  to  the  many,   which 
is  slowly  but  surely  gaining  ground  under  so  many  different  names. 
A  recent  and  curious  corroboration  of  the  teachings  contained  in  the 
"  Secret  Doctrine"  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  stated  as  such  by  Dr, 
Luys  in  the  pages  of  the  Fortnightly,  that  if  a  hypnotized  subject,  in  a 
state  of  lethargy,  V^sps  the  North  pole  of  a  magnet  he  is  filled  with  in- 
tense joy  and  sees  beautiful  flames  issuing  from  the  end  of  the  magnet ;  if,, 
however,  he  is  connected  with  the  South  pole  he  is  profoundly  miserable 
and  usually  flings  the  magnet  away  in  horror !     Turn  now  to  Vol.  ii.   of 
the  "Secret  Doctrine,"    page  400  and  we  find   (in  a  foot-note)  the 

following — "The  two  poles Every  heneficient  (astral  and  cosmdc) 

action  ccmes  from  the  North ;  every  lethal  influence  from  the  Sofith  ToW 

Madame  Blavatsky's  Editorial  (in  Ludfer)  for  this  month— being^ 
a  protest  against  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  ideal  (?)  of  womanhood — ^receives  a 
very  fair  and  unprejudiced  notice  in  the  pages  of  the  Meview  of 
M&oiews — where  she  is  stated  to  have  been  the  first  to  break  the  silence 
with  which,  so  far,  Editors  of  magazines  and  reviews  have  received 
Mr.  Allen's  abominable  article  in  the  Universal  Eeview  for  June. 
Again,  "  Well  done,  Theosophy !" 

A.  L.  C. 
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THEBLE  IS  NO  IflELIGION  HIGHER  THAN  TRUTH, 
IFamUy  motto  of  the  Maharajaha  of  Benares,} 

THE  FIRST  LEAF  OF  T.  S.  HISTORY. 

I  HAVE  just  come  across  a  fragment  of  the  MS.  of  my  first  Anni- 
▼ersaiy  Address  as  President-Founder,  and  hope  to  interest  oar 
members  in  its  contents.  Its  date  is  October  4,  1876,  and  it  was 
deliyered  at  onr  rooms  in  Mott  Memorial  Hall,  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  The  seeing  of  it  brought  back  in  a  rush  all  the  memories  of 
that  baby-age  of  our  Theosopfaical  movement ;  that  time  of  bright 
hopes,  perfect  trust,  and  fond  illusions.  It  also  recalled  the  recollection 
of  the  crumbling  away  of  certain  illusions  we  had  been  under  wheil 
the  Irving  Place  group  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  agreed,  upon  my 
motion,  to  form  a  body,  which  became  in  due  course  the  Theoso^ 
phical  Society.  The  imminence  of  its  coming  Fifteenth  Anniversary 
lends  an  interest  to  this  first  leaf  of  the  Society^s  history,  and  induces 
me  to  point  the  lesson  it  contains. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  some  that  the  meeting  above  referred 
to  was  an  informal  gathering  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  to  the 
number  ol  a  doeen  or  so,  in  Madame  Blavatsky's  parlour,  to  listen  to 
Mr.  Gteorge  H.  Felt's  explanation  of  a  certain  alleged  discovery  by  him 
of  &e  Lost  Canon  of  Proportion,  by  use  of  which  the  peerless  architects 
of  Greece  had  built  their  temples  and  fomms.  His  lecture,  illustratecl 
by  a  set  of  very  fine  colored  drawings,  was  tenfold  heightened  in 
interest  by  his  assertion,  that  he  had  not  only  found,  on  reading  the 
hieroglyphs,  that  the  elemental  spirits  were  largely  used  in  the  tem- 
ple mysteries,  but  he  had  even  deciphered  the  mantrams  by  which 
they  were  subjugated,  had  practically  tested  them,  and  found  them 
efficacious.  In  the  company  present  were  several  old  Spiritualists, 
myself   included,  of   open   mind^  who    were    ready   and    willing    to 
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><^igate  this  subject,  even  though  they  should  be  compelled 
/  lace  a  myriad  demons  angry  at  those  who  might  invade  their 
mysterious  domain.  As  for  myself,  I  had  acquired  a  full  conviction  of 
their  existence  and  of  the  power  of  man  to  subjugate  them,  from  seeing 
many  phenomena  produced  by  Madame  Blavatsky  under  non-(rather,  I 
should  say,  anti-)mediumistic  conditions.  I  had  also  come  to  know  of 
the  existence  of  initiated  magical  adepts  in  Egypt,  India  and  certain 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  chance,  therefore,  of  being  able,  with 
3ir.  Felt's  help  and  without  dragging  in  the  names  of  either  of  my 
Teachers,  to  throw  such  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  problem  of  psychical 
phenomena,  at  once  suggested  itself  to  my  mind ;  so  I  wrote  on  a  slip  of 
paper  a  line  or  two  asking  H.  P.  B.  if  she  thought  it  a  good  idea  to  propose 
the  formation  of  such  a  Society,  got  Mr.  Judge  to  pass  it  over  to  her  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  and,  upon  her  nodding  assent,  rose  and, 
after  making  some  remarks  about  the  lecture  and  lecturer,  asked  if  the 
company  present  would  join  me  in  organizing  a  society  of  research  in 
the  department  covered  by  Mr.  Felt's  alleged  discovery.  I  dwelt  upon 
the  materialistic  tendencies  of  the  age  and  the  desire  of  mankind  to 
get  absolute  proof  of  immortality ;  pointing  to  the  enormous  spread 
of  the  spiritualistic  movement  as  the  best  evidence  of  the  fact,  and 
liinting  at  the  possibility  of  6ur  being  helped  in  our  philanthropic 
work  by  the  Teachers,  from  whom  H.  F,  B.  had  learnt  what  she 
knew,  if  we  seriously  and  unselfishly  set  ourselves  to  study.  Among 
the  friends  present  was  a  ITnitariiBi  clergyman,  who  had  an  editorial 
connection  with  a  religious  paper,  and  his  not  very  fuU  report  of 
that  meeting— which  lies  before  me  as  I  write-— brings  back  the 
scene  vividly  to  my  memory.  The  suggestion  was  taken  up  at 
once«  Mr.  Felt  promised  to  show  us  his  elementals,  and  to  direct  our 
studies ;  the  formation  of  the  Society  was  unanimously  voted,  I  was 
elected  President  pro.  iem,^  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draft 
the  neeessaxy  code  of  rules  and  declaration  of  principles.  I  have  given 
these  facts  more  briefly  before.  The  meeting  occurred  late  in  August 
(1875),  the  By-Laws  Committee  had  seveo-al  sessions;  on  the  16th 
Oetober  a  meeting  of  the  members  was  called  to  discuss,  and  one  on 
ih^  30th  to  adopts  the  draft  finally  agreed  upon.  On  the  latter  occasion 
an  adjourned  meeting  was  appointed  for  the  foxmal  inaugnrationL 
of  the  cAoers  and  the  opening  address  of  tiie  President.  Thus  the 
executive  life  of  the  Society  dates  from  the  evening  last  specified.  Tho 
ofikers  chosen  were  the  following : 

Pre&idewi:  Henry  8.  Olcott. 

Ttde-PresidetUs :  S.  Pancoast,  m.  d.,  and  George  Henry  Felt. 

Corresponding  Secretary :  H.  P.  Blavatsky. 

Becording  8ecreta/ryi  John  Storer  Cobb,  hh»  d. 

Treasurer-,  Henry  J.  Newton. 

J^'^m^rian :  Charles  Sothcran. 
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OounciUars:  Bev.  J.  H.  Wiggin^  Emma  Hardinge  Britten, 
R.  B.  Westbrook,  d.  d.,  ll.  d.,  C.  B.  Simmons,  m.  w^  Herbert 
B.  Honached. 

Counsel  to  the  Society :  Wm.  Q.  Judge. 

Mr.  Charles  Carleton  Massey,  Barrister-at-Law,  of  London,  was 
present  at  the  meeting  of  October  30,  joined  the  Society,  and  thn^ 
became  one  of  its  oo-foonders.  Later,  the  famous  and  honored  Mr. 
William  Stainton  Moses,  m.  a.  (Oxon),  already  an  active  correspondent 
of  mine — and  ever  since  a  dear  friend — ^joined  ns,  as  did  also  Miss 
Easlingbniy,  the  then  Greneral  Secretary  of  the  British  Spiritoalists' 
Association,  and  other  excellent  persons.  They  ultimately  organized  in 
the  year  1878,  with  the  help  of  Dr.  Storer  Cobb  as  my  official  Del^ate, 
the  first  of  our  Branches,  the  British  T.  S.,  now  known  as  the  Loaidon 
Lodge  T.  S.,  nnder  a  charter  issued  by  me  in  1876. 

The  originally  declared  objecta  of  the  Theosophical  Soeiety 
were  the  study  of  occult  science  and  esoteric  philosophy,  in  theory 
«nd  pra0tioe»  and  the  popularisation  of  the  fiusts  thix>ughomt  the 
world.  The  original  Preamble  says :  "  Li  other  words  they  (the  Found<< 
ers)  hope  that  by  going  deeper  than  modem  science  has  hiUierto 
done  into  the  Bsoteric  philosophies  of  ancient  times,  they  may  be 
^^nabled  to  attain  for  themselves  and  other  investigators,  proof  of 
the  existence  of  an  *  Unseen  Universe,'  the  nature  of  its  inhabitants^ 
if  such  there  be,  and  the  laws  which  govern  them  and  their  relatiotiQ 
with  mankind."  In  a  word,  our  hope  was  to  acquire  this  occult 
knowledge  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Felt  and  H.  P.  B.  That  our  ideas  were 
eclectic  and  non-sectarii^i  is  clearly  shown  in  the  second  paragraph 
of  our  Preamble : 

*^  Whalever  may  be  the  private  opinions  of  its  member^  the  Society  has  no  ^g* 
fm»  to  €s/oro<,  no  creed  to  dieseminat^  It  is  foxmed  neither  as  aSpirtnalistio  sohianij 
nor  to  serve  as  the  foe  or  friend  of  any  eeotarian  or  philoBophio  body.  Its  only 
axiom  is  the  omnipotence  of  tmth,  its  only  creed  a  profession  of  unqualified  devotion 
to  its  diaoovery  and  propagation.  In  consideriDg  the  qnalifioationB  of  appUoants 
for  membership,  it  knows  neither  raoe»  sex,  color,  oonntry  ncr  creed." 

I  drafted  this  document  myself,  and  this  is  the  platform  upon 
which  we  took  our  stand,  and  have  been  standing  ever  since.  There 
18  no  distinct  formulation  as  yet  of  the  now-known  *^  Three  Objects,'* 
but  the  Universal  Brotherhood  clause  is  mirrored  in  the  eclecticism 
above  expressed,  and  the  study  of  Oriental  Literature  in  the  elevenl^ 
paragraph  of  the  Preamble,  where  it  is  said  that  ^*The  Foimdeni 
being  baffled  in  every  attempt  to  get  the  desired  knowledge  in  other 
quarters,  torn  their,  faces  toward  the  Orient,  whence  are  derived  all 
aystema  of  religion  and  philosophy."  The  modesty  of  our  pretensicma 
may  be  gauged  by  this  concluding  paragraph  of  the  document  m 
question :  ' 

"  The  Theosophical  Saoiety,  disclaiming  all  pretension  to  the  posSJQsaion  ef 
fAQSHal  adTanteg9S^  aUsolfiBh  matirss,  all  ^sposilion  te  witfoBy  and  caosflessly 
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injure  any  esUblulMd  organization,  invites  the  fraternal  co-operation  of  saoh  as 
ean  realise  the  inq>orteiioe  of  its  field  of  labor,  and  are  in  sympathy  with  the  objeefes 
for  whioh  it  has  been  organised/' 

Our  first  bitter  difiappointment  was  the  failure  of  Mr.  Felt  to  fulfil 
his  promises.  With  difficulty  I  got  him  to  give  one  or  two  more  leotnres*' 
bat  he  never  showed  us  so  much  as  the  wag  of  the  tail  of  a  vanishing 
ielemental.  H.  P.  B.,  then  working  night  and  day  upon  her  first  book, 
*'  Isis  Unveiled,'*  soon  refused  to  even  attend  our  meetings,  let  alone 
do  so  much  at  them  as  make  the  smallest  phenomenon — ^though  she  was 
continually  astounding  her  visitors  with  them  at  hor  own  house — 
and  so,  naturally  enough,  the  leading  Spiritualists  in  the  Society  became 
dissatisfied  and  dropped  out.  Forced,  contrary  to  all  mj  expectations, 
to  keep  up  the  interest  at  the  meetings  and  carry  the  whole  load  myself, 
while  at  the  same  time  attending  to  my  professional  business  and  helping 
H.  P.  B«  on  '*  Isis,'*  I  did  what  I  could  in  the  way  of  getting  psycho- 
meters,  clairvoyants,  mesmerisers,  and  spiritual  mediums  to  show  us 
sundry  phases  of  psychical  science.  Gradually  a  correspondence  grew  up 
with  home  and  foreign  fellow  students,  and  so  the  year  wore  away,  and 
the  evening  arrived  when  my  first  annual  address  was  delivered.  Tin* 
fortunately  the  second  half  of  the  MS.  is  missing,  so  that  I  cannot  give  a 
complete  survey  of  the  year's  woric.  The  chief  topics  I  find  in  the  portion 
before  me  are  these  :  (a)  the  completion  of  the  first  draft  of  "Isis  Unveil- 
ed"— which  was  re- written  twice  and  finally  published  by  J.  W.  Bouton, 
of  New  York,  on  the  29th  September  1877 ;  (b)  the  public  celebration  of 
the  funeral  rites  of  one  of  our  members.  Baron  de  Palm,  a  Bavarian 
nobleman,  whose  body  I  publicly  cremated  in  the  month  of  December 
following,  this  being  the  beginning  of  the  now  popular  cremation  move- 
ment in  America ;  (c)  the  rescue  from  starvation  and  return  to^  their  own 
country  in  charge  of  one  our  members,  Mr.  Edward  Spaulding,  of  a 
•party  of  destitute  Tunisian  Arabs  who  had  found  their  way  to  New 
York ;  (d)  the  testing  of  the  mediumship  of  Dr.  Slade,  by  request  of 
the  professors  of  the  St.  Petersburg  University,  and  the  sending  of  him 
there  under  a  contract  executed  by  me  with  him  on  their  behalf ;  (e)  the 
successful  attempts  of  four  of  our  members  to  project  their  astral  bodies 
and  visit  distant  friends.  One  case  in  point  I  may  cite  here,  since  I  had 
i^e  gentleman's  permission  at  the  time  to  make  it  known  ; — 

**  One  of  onr  Fellows  who  resides  in  Europe,  and  who  has  been  more  snoeessfnl 
in  his  experiments  than  any  other  of  us,  has  been  in  the  habit  of  lying  upon  his 
eetiee  for  an  hour,  after  dressing  himself  in  the  morning,  and  trying  to  go  oat  of 
his  body.  One  night  as  I  was  at  work  at  my  table  intently  engaged  npon  the  matter 
in  hand,  I  heard  a  low,  indescribable  sonnd,  and  tnming  my  head  quickly  I  saw,  as 
though  he  were  a  phantom,  oar  Enropeaa  friend.  Before  I  ooold  speak  to  hiniy  he 
was  gone.  Upon  the  table  lay  a  small  diary,  in  whioh  were  given  thedifferencev  in 
time  between  the  principal  cities  of  the  world.  Turning  to  it  I  noted  the  hour  it 
then  was  in  the  place  where  the  sleeper  must  be  lying  at  that  time,  and  at  once 
wrote  to  him  the  partionlars.  Ten  days  later  I  received  a  letter  by  post  from  him. 
tiding  me  that  at  an  hour  wMdi  oorfespoaded  exaotly  with  the  one  I  had  noted, 
iMhad  mi€ce«d)editt  getting  aeron  the  wateri  andsoeiBg  mv;   One  itttmr  had( 
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otoased  eaek  other  on  the  way— mine  reaching  him  at  about  the  same  time  that  £ 
BBoeifBd  hia.  The.  name  of  this  gentleman,  I  am  allowed  to  say,  is  W.  Stiuuton- 
Ifosegy  a  IVofeasor  in  Univeraity  College^  London." 

Tke  Address  touches  upon  the  interesting  facts  of  the  revival  of  the 
word  *'  TheoBophy"  after  it  had  been  so  long  under  the  ban,  and  of  the 
possibility  of  forming  a  Theosophical  Society  in  the  clean  air  of  pro* 
gressive  American  thought ;  and  note  is  taken  of  the  instant  notoriety 
given  to  our  undertaking  by  the  press  of  the  whole  world :  the  bitter 
assiBkults  of  the  Spiritualistic  Papers  upon  us,  and  a  recent  one  by  the 
most  noted  medium-lecturer  of  the  day,  pretending  to  speak  under  the 
control  of  disembodied  human  spirits.  There  were  words  of  reproach 
and  admonition  in  the  Address  to  such  members  as  had  joined  us  merely 
to  oome  and  see  miracles.    It  says : 

'*  The  TheoBophioal  Society  was  the  last  place  of  all  to  visit,  if  miraole-seeing 
were  the  only  object  in  view.  Its  Founders  made  no  oontract  to  develop  mediums 
or  magicians,  but,  on  the  contrary,  expressly  declared  that  what  we  did  must  mainly 
be  done  at  home,  by  ourselves  individually.  The  semi-monthly  meetingSy  it  was 
remarked  in  the  President's  Inaugural,  would  be  devoted  to  a  comparison  of  per- 
sonal experiences,  the  reading  of  correspondence,  and  the  making  of  such  experi- 
ments as  would  succeed  in  a  mixed  assemblage.*' 

Observe  how  exactly  the  developments  of  character  among  our 
members  of  the  first  year  tally  with  those  of  every  other  one  down  to 
the  present :  a  majority  oome  to  gape  and  be  astonished,  to  get  psy- 
chical powers  for  selfish  ends  without  personal  effort,  a  minority  are 
prompted  by  the  yearning  after  knowledge,  the  wish  to  purge  away 
false  ideas,  and  the  strong  desire  to  help  mankind  to  see  through  error 
extinguish  ignorance,  prejudice  and  selfishness,  and  to  knit  themselves 
together  in  a  common  friendship  of  races  and  creeds. 

The  above  is  a  plain,  unvarnished  narrative  of  the  beginnings  of 
the  Theosophical  Society  as  it  appears  from  the  outside.  No  fact  has 
heen  suppressed  or  distorted,  and  no  coloring  given  of  magic  or  mys- 
tery. No  phenomenal  dropping  of  MSS.  out  of  space  occurred,  no  fairy 
'bells  rang  out  joy-peals,  no  Eastern  magician  suddenly  appeared 
among  us.  I  got  no  "order"  to  make  the  Society,  nor  was  any  such 
thing  assumed  by  anybody  in  the  room.  The  evolution  of  the  Society 
•was — as  events  now  clearly  prove — an  inevitable  incident  in  our  con- 
temporary social  progress.  The  provocation  of  the  suggestion  lay  in 
my  long-felt  and  practical  interest  in  psychical  science,  now  fanned 
into  a  hot  flame  by  H.  P.  B.'s  phenomena,  my  fresh  contact 
with  Eastern  adepts,  and  the  apparently  easy  means  of  contri- 
buting enormously,  with  Mr.  Felt's  help  and  H.  P.  B.'s  partioi. 
pation,  to  the  current  knowledge  of  the  astral  world  and  its  raees« 
Vhe  idea  sprang  up  in  my  mind  as  naturally  and  spontaneously 
as  possible,  as  such  ideas  do  usually  occur  in  one's  every-day  experi-- 
ence.  But  a  deeper  problem*  lies  back  of  this  mental  ^tct.  Did  tha 
ihonght  of  forming,  first  a  group  of  students,  to  be  JoMwn.  as  Hbe 
n  Wmoh  Chib,!'  which  I  broached  publicly  ahortly  before,  but  whieh 
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had  to  be  abondoned  because  our  u^tended  experimental  medium^  one 
David  Dana— brother  of  the  present  Editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Sunr^hiiled 
us  utterly,'  and  afterwards  the  Theosophical  Society,  really  spring 
from  my  own  brain,  or  was  it  put  there  ab  extra^  by  some  master  ef 
thought  transference  P  That  is  a  question  that  cannot  be  judicially 
settl^  in  the  absence  of  Mahatma  judges  and  advanced  Chela 
jurymen.  What  my  belief  may  be  is  not  legal  evidence,  wat  cm 
the  case  be  ever  determined,  on  this  plane  of  oonsowutnets.  But  here  is 
one  analogous  fact,  of  the  nature  of  valid  proof  to  me,  not  heretofore 
published,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, — ^though  it  may  have  been. 
The  Spiritual  Scientist  (Boston,  TJ.  S.  A.)  of  that  time  contains  as  leading 
article  a  circular  headed  ^  Important  to  Spiritualists,"  and  signed 
**  For  the  Committee  of  Seven,  Brotherhood  of  Luxor#%/'  I  wrote  it 
myself,  alone  in  my  room,  away  from  H.  P.  B. — in  another  city,  in  fact 
— and,  so  far  as  I  know,  from  every  other  hypnotising  agent.  The 
document  comprises  six  paragraphs  as  finally  printed,  my  first  draft 
having  been  corrected  and  the  matter  re-arranged  in  what  seemed 
to  me  a  better  order.  My  mental  state  was  an  active  one,  my  thoughts 
were  clear,  my  judgment  cool  and  calm ;  certainly,  therefore,  it  was  the 
opposite  to  the  mental  condition  of  mediumship,  vur.,  passivity.  This 
made  the  sequel  all  the  more  striking.  I  had  the  document  separately 
printed  as  a  circular,  and,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  ordered  the  printer 
to  do  the  initial  of  each  paragraph  in  red  ink,  the  rest  being  in  black. 
The  next  time  I  saw  H.  P.  B.  I  handed  her  a  copy  of  the  printed 
document,  which  she  took  to  read,  and  presently  began  laughing. 
Then  she  asked  me  to  read  the  word  that  the  red  initials  composed^ 
reading  from  the  top  downward.  Imagine  my  stupefaction  to  find 
that  they  spelt  the  name  of  the  very  adept — an  Egyptian— from 
whom,  through  H.  P.  B.,  I  had  been  for  some  time  receiving  my  eso- 
teric teaching !  If  anything  was  ever  calculated  to  make  a  beginner  in 
psychical  study  hesitate  before  dogmatising  about  independent  mental 
phenomena,  this  was.    It  struck  like  a  thunderbolt ; — ^it  meant  so  much, 

H.  S.  Olcott. 


MAITRAYO'UPANISHAD  OF  SAMA  VEDA. 

Translated  by  Kumbakonam  T,  8.  ^ 

Adhtata  I. 

A  KING  named  Brihathratha  having  beoome  convinced  of  the  imper-r 
ix.  manency  ol  this  body,  and  having  acquired  iaadifference  to  material 
objects,  i^tii^d  to  the  forests,  leaving  his  eldest  son  to  rule  over  (his) 
kingdom.  With  hands  uplifted  and  eyes  fi^ed  on  the  Sun  he  peilonned 
a  severe  Tf^pas  (religious  austerity).  At  the  end  of  a  thousand  days  thq 
Severed  Siiitayaiia.  Hjoni,  who  w^  a  knower  of  Atma  like  fire  without 
smoke,  and  who  wm  aoocvbii^  (oUierB)  with  bin  T^JM  (spiritniJ  lustie). 
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«|i|iroae]ied  (him)  and  said :  Rise,  rise  and  choose  a  boon.  The  king 
progbrated  before  hisi  and  said ;  Oh  Lord,  I  am  not  an  Atmavit  (knowei* 
of  Atma).  Thou  art  a  TatTagy&nee/  ^e  hear.  Please  enlighten  me 
about  Satwa  (the  state  of  Sat  or  Brahm).  (To  which)  the  Mnni  replied 
thus :  Oh,  thou  that  art  bom  of  the  race  of  Ikshwakn,'  do  not  qn^tion 
(me  abont  this).  This  is  difficult  of  explanation  at  first.  Ask  for  any 
vtiier  thing  yon  desire.  Thereupon  the  king  touched  S&k&tayana  on  his 
feet  and  recited  the  (following)  yerse  : 

2.  What  is  the  use  of  these  or  other  (boons)  to  me  ?  Oceans  dry 
up.  Mountains  sink  (or  fall)  down.  The  position  of  Dhruva  (polar 
star)  and  the  positions  of  trees  change.  Earth  is  drowned  (in  water). 
The  Devatas  (gods)  run  away,  leaving  their  (respective)  places.  (While 
such  is  the  case)  I  am  That  (in  reality).  Therefore  of  what  avail  to  me 
is  the  gratification  of  desires,  since  one  who  clings  to  the  gratification 
of  desires  is  found  to  return  again  and  again  in  this  Samsara  (mundane 
ezisienoe) ;  so  please  help  me  out  of  this  Sams&ra.  Me  who  am  like  a 
frog  that  is  (drowned)  in  a  deep  well.     Thou  art  (my  only)  saviour. 

8,  Oh  Lord!  this  body  was  only  the  result  of  sexual  inter- 
course. It  is  without  wisdom.  It  is  hell  (itself).  It  (^me  out  through 
the  womb.  It  is  linked  together  by  bones.  It  is  coated  over  with  flesh. 
It  is  bound  by  skin.  It  is  replete  with  feBoes,  urine,  viyu  (air), 
bale,  phlegm  (Sl^hma),  fat,  marrow,  serum  and  many  other  impurities^ 
Oh  Lord !  to  me  who  is  in  such  a  foul  body  (as  this),  thou  only  art 
the  saviour. 

4  Thereupon,  Lord  Sakatayana  was  pleased,  and  addressed  the 
king  thus :  Oh  Maharajah  Brihathratha,  who  art  the  top  of  the  flag 
of  Ikshwiku  race,  thou  art  an  Atmagyanee  (knower  of  Atma).  Thou 
art  one  that  has  done  his  duty.  Thou  art  celebrated  by  the  name  of 
Maruiih(V4yu).  (At  which  the  rajah  asked).  Oh  Lor^ !  in  what  way  can 
you  describe  Atma  P  To  which  he  replied  thus :  Sound,  touch  and 
ethers  which  seem  to  be  realities  are  in  fact  unreal.  The  Bhtitatma 
(lower  self)  clings  to  these  and  never  thinks  of  the  supreme  seat.  Through 
Tapas,  Satwa  quality  is  acquired ;  through  Satwa,  a  (pure)  mind  is 
acquired ;  and  through  mind  (Param)  Atma  (higher  self)  is  reached. 
Through  reaching  Atma  one  gets  liberation.  Just  as  fire  without 
fuel  is  absorbed  into  its  original  source,  so  chitta  (thought)  through  the 
decrease  of  its  modifications  is  absorbed  into  its  primeval  fount.  To  a 
mind  that  has  mastery  over  Indriyas  (sensual  organs)  and  Truth,  anci 
that  which  is  not  conscious  of  the  objects  of  desire,  the  events  that 
oecnr   through  the  bondage  of  Earma  are  merely  false,    It  is  chitl^ 

(1)  Xadanie  Blavatsky  explains  thus  in  "  The  Voice  of  Silence :"  The  Tatwa- 
Sjaaee  is  the  'knower"  or  discriminator  of  the  prinoiplee  in  nature  and  in  raa«^  an4l 
Ateagyanee  is  the  knower  of  Atman  or  the  oniverBal  oneself. 

(8)  Ikshakn  is  the  son  of  the  jMresent  Mann  (Yairaswata)  who  again  is  the  son 
of  Sun.  From  him  is  traoed  the  Solar  Dynasty,  the  sole  remnant  of  which — viz., 
Mara — ^isaaid  to  resuscitate  it  in  the  next  Krita*Taga.  King  Brihathratha  seemB  to  he 
a  deseendMLt  of  six  degrees  remote,-  or  he  may  be  another  member  of  the  same  race* 
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that]' is  (the  aoorce  of)  Sams&ra'  (mnndane  ex&irteiiocr).  Xi-fllnMld 
he  cleansed  with  effort.  Then  whatever  his  ohitta  thinks,  o£  that 
nature  he  becomes.  This  is  an  archaic  mysterj.  With'  the  pnrify- 
ing  of  chitta,  good  and  bad  Kannas  perish.  One  whose  mind  is  thus 
cleansed  attains  the  indestructible  bliss  idirough  his  own  sell.  Just 
as  chitta  clings  to  an  object  that  comes  across  it,  so  will  one  be  released 
from  bondage  when  his  mind  clings  to  Brahm.  Then  one  should  ocm- 
template,  in  the  middle  of  the  lotus  of  the  heart,  Paramdswara  (the 
highest  Lord)  who  is  the  witness  to  the  plaj  of  buddhi,  who  is  the  object 
of  Supreme  Love,  who  is  beyond  the  reach  of  Manas  (mind)  and  Vik 
(^eech),  who  has  no  beginning  or  end,  who  is  solely  of  the  nature  of 
light  and  Sat  (be-ness — ^merely),  who  is  beyond  conception,  who  can 
neither  be  given  up  nor  be  reached  by  the  mind,  who  is  without  equal 
and  has  no  superior,  who  is  the  permanent,  who  is  of  unshaken  depth,  who 
is  neither  T^jas  (light)  nor  darkness,  who  is  all  pervading,  changeless 
and  vehicleless,  and  who  is  wisdom  of  the  nature  of  Moksha  (salvation). 
I  am  indeed  that  Paramitma  who  is  the  eternal,  the  pure,  the  liberated 
one,  of  the  nature  of  wisdom,  the  true,  the  subtle,  the  all  pervading, 
the  secondless,  the  ocean  of  bliss,  and  the  one  who  is  si^perior-to  Praty- 
agatma  (the  sep&rate  or  lower  self).  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  How 
will  bondage  affect  me  who  am  depending  upon  my  own  bliss  in  my 
heart,  who  have  put  to  shame  the  ghost  of  desires,  who  look  upon  this 
universe  as  simply  a  jugglery  and  who  am  not  associated  with  anythinig. 
The  ignorant  with  their  observance  of  the  castes  and  orders  of  life  obtain 
their  fruits  in  proportion  to  their  Karmas.  Men  who  have  given  up  all 
duties  of  caste,  <fec.,  are  satisfied  with  the  bliss  of  their  own  self.  The 
distinctions  of  caste  and  orders  of  life  have  divisions  among  ihenxy  have 
beginning  and  end,  and  are  very  toilsome.  Therefore  having  given  up 
all,  affection  for  sons,  body,  &c.,  he  should  be  in  that  endless  and 
most  supreme  blis^ 

Adhyaya  II. 

Then  Lord  Maitreya  went  to  the  Lord  of  Kailas '  and  asked  him : — 
Oh,  Lord,  please  initiate  me  into  the  mysteries  of  the  highest  Tatwa* 
To  which  Mahadeva  replied  : — The  body  is  said  to  be  a  temple.  The  jiva 
in  it  is  Siva.  Having  given  up  all  the  impurities  of  Agy^a  (non- wisdom), 
one  should  adore  with  S6ham  (I  am  He).  The  cognition  of  everything  as 
not  different  from  one-self  is  wisdom.  Abstracting  the  mind  from  sen- 
sual objects  is  Dhyana  (meditation).  Purifying  the  mind  of  its  impuri- 
ties is  Sn4na  (bathing).  The  subjugation  of  the  Lidriyas  (sensual 
organs)  is  Saucha  (purification).  One  should  drink  the  nectar  of 
Brahm  and  should  beg  his  food  to  maintain  his  body.  Having  freed 
himself,  he  should  live  in  a  solitary  place  without  a  second.  The  intel- 
ligent man  who  observes  this  gets  absolution. 

2.  This  body  is  subject  to  birth  and  death.  It  is  of  the  form  of  tke 
excrement  of  the  father  and  mother.     It  is  impure,  being  the  seat  of 

(1)    Viii;  Sira  or,  as  termed  aabseqaentlj|r,  Mahadeva* 
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lut^iness  and  miseiEy.  (Therefore)  bftthiiig  is  preflcmbed  for  one  w&o 
tondieB  it.  '  It  ia  hcfand  by  the  Dh&tns  (Tayii,  bile  BXtd  phl^p),  is  liable 
tio  seyere  diseases,  is  the  seat  of  sitis,  is  impermanent  and  is  of  changing^ 
aiipearaiioe  and  size.  (Therefore)  bathing  is  prescribed  for  one  who 
taaA»B  it^  Foul  matter  is  naturally  oozing'  out  always  from  -the  niiie 
holes.  It  (body)  eontains  bad  ocbr  and  foal  excrement.  (Theref6rd) 
bathing  is  prescribed  for  one  who  touches  it.  It  is  connected  with  the 
nenstnuU  diaeharges  of  the  mother,  is  bom  oat  of  them  and  is  created 
0at  of  them.  (Therefore^  batyag-  is  prescribed  in  ike  case  of  one  who 
toaches  it.  The  oooeeptieii  of  '*  I  and  mine"  is  the  odor  arising-from  the 
.  coatuig  ot  dtnig  and  urine.  The  cleansing  one-self  of  it  is  spoken  of  as 
perfect  poriiiy.  The  (external)  purification  by  means  of  water  and  earth 
is  oflttly  the  custoia  of  the  world.  The  destruction  of  the  threefold 
affini*ies.(af  Sbastras  or  spiiitual  science^  world  and  body)  generates  the 
parity  that  goes  towards  cleansing  chitta.  That  is  called  the  reiil 
ponfieatun  whieh.  is  done  by  means  of  the  earth  and  water  of  wisdom 
and  indi&renee  (to  wordly  objects). 

3.  The  conception  of  Adwaita  (non-dualism)  is  the  Biksha^  (alms- 
food)  that  should  be  taken  in  by  Sanyasis),  (but)  the  conception  of  Dwaita 
(dualism)  is  not  fit  to  be  taken  in.  To  a  Sanjasi  (ascetic)  Biksha  is 
-eiHiained  as  dictated  by  the  Shastras  and  the  guru.  Having  entered 
the  order  of  a  Sanyasi,  a  Ibamed'man  should  abandon  his  native  place 
and  Hve  in  a  distant  place,  like  a  thief  released  from  prison.  When  a 
pvtma  gives  up  AhankAra  (I-am-ness),  son,  wealth,  brother,  delusion,  tha 
Monse  and  desire*,  the  wife,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  is  an  emancipated 
person.  Illusion  the  mother  is  dead'.  Wisdom  the  son  is  bom.  In  this 
manner  whiletwokindsof'poUutionhave  occurred,  how  shall  we  (ascetics) 
«baerve  ^e  Sandhyas^  (conjunction  trnie).  The  Chith  (consciousness), 
viz..  Sun,  iff  ever  shining  fn*  the  resplendent  akas  of  the  heart.  He 
neither  sets  nor  rises;  while  so  how  shall  we  perform  the  Sandhyas? 
!tt4ni^  (solitude)  is  that  state  of  one  without  a  second  as  determined 
by  the  words  of  a  gpiru.  Monasteries  or  forests  are  not  solitudes.  Eman- 
dpaftion  is  only  for  those  who  do  not  doubt.  To  those  who  doubt,  there 
is  no  salvation.  Therefore  one  should  have  faith.  (M^re)  abandonfng 
of  the  IcarmaB  or  the  (pronunciation  of)  tnantras  (incantations)  uttered 
at  the  initiation  of  ,a  sany&si  (ascetic)  will  not  constitute  sany^a 
(renunciation).  The  union  of  Jivatma  (lower  self)  and  Para^tma 
(higher  self)'  at  the  two  Sandhis  (morning  and  evening)  i&  termed  San*' 
yioL.    Whoever  has  a  nausea  for  all  Eeshanas  (desires)  and  pthei^ 

(1)    Just  as  Mwetiea  whasre  noo-dnsUsts  take  in,  or  live  on,  alms-food  atone,  9^ 
aU  dioald  take  in  only  Doai*diial  conception.  -    ,    > 


(a)  TloB  refen  to  the  Hinda  matam  of  |Mr£oraitnir  Batflhyivwi^hita  priiyAMi 
only  at  tbe  sandhis  (morning,  evening  and  noon)  ev^day  and  of  di9coatinaiiK| 
th«ir  perfontiance  daring  tl^  time  of '  pollution  ;  the  two  kinda  of  ^ndtion  herein 
xeDetred  to  are  the  hirth  or  death  of  a  near  relative. 

(8)  The  higher  personages  who  baVe  deretopedthe  higher  siddhifl  or  psychv* 
cal  powen.  .  i  .  - 
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as  for  a  vomited  food,  and  is  devoid  of  all  affection  (or  bodj,  is  fit  for 
Sanyisa.     It  is  only  when  indifference  towards  objects  arises  in  tlie 

.  mind  of  a  learned  person  that  he  is  fit  to  be  a  Sany&si  (ascetie).  Other- 
wise  he  is  a  fallen  person  (by  becoimng  a  Sanyasi).  .  Whoever  becomes 
a  Sany^  on  acoonnt  of  weaUh,  food,  clothes  and  fame,  loses  both,  the 
status  (of  a  Sanyisi  and  an  householder),  (then)  be  is  not  -worihy  of 
salvation. 

4    The  contemplation  of  tatwas  is  the  transcendental  method,  thai 
of  the  Shastras  the  middling,  and  that  of  Mantras  the  lowest.    The 

,  contemplation  upon  pilgrimages  is  the  lowest  of  the  lowest.  Like 
one  who  having  seen  in  water  the  reflection  of  fruits  in  the  brandws 
of  trees,  tastes  the  shadows  and  enjoys  it,  the  ignorant  without  self  •cog- 
nition are  in  vain  overjoyed  (as  if  they  got)  at  Brahm.  He  is  an  eman^ 
cjpated  person  who  does  not  give  up  Viriigya  (indifference  to  wordly 
objepts),  generated  by  the  cx>ntemplation  of  the  noo-dual  one,  faith  the 
wife  and  wisdom  the  son.  Those  men  (termed)  great  through  wealth, 
age  and  knowledge,  are  only  servants  to  those  that  are  great  through 
their  wisdom  and  to  their  disciples.  Those,  whose  minds  are  deluded  by 
my  Maya,  however  learned  they  may  be,  do  not  attain  me,  the  all-per- 
vading Atma,  and  roam  about  like  crows,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  fiUjng 
np  their  belly,  burnt  up  (by  hunger,  Ac).  For  one  that  longs  after  sal- 
vation, the  worship  of  idols  made  of  stone,  metals,  gems  and  earth,  leads 
to  rebirths  and  enjoyment.  Therefore  the  ascetic  should  perform  his 
own  heart- worship  and  relinquish  external  worship  in  order  that  be  m^j 
not  be  bom  again.  Like  a  vessel  full  to  its  brim  in  the  midst  of  an 
ocean,  he  is  full  within,  and  full  without.  like  a  vessel  empty  in  the 
i^Vim  he  is  empty  within,  and  empty  without.  Do  not  become  (or  differen- 
tiate between)  the  knower  and  the  known.  Do  become  of  the  f onu  o£ 
that  which  remains,  after  having  given  up  all  false  appearance.  jE^Ii^* 
quishing  all  thoughts  of  (the  difference  between)  the  seer,  the  seen  ai|d 
the  visual  worship,  Atma  the  resplendent  Supreme  Brahm.  That  is  tiie 
real  supreme  state  wherein  all  Sankalpas  (thoughts)  are  at  rest,  whiph 
resembles  the  state  of  a  stone  and  which  is  neither  jigrat  (waking 
state)  nor  sleep. 

Adhtata  III. 

•  T  am  "  I"  (the  self).  I  am  the  non-self.  I  &m  Brahm.  I  am  the 
source  (of  all  things).  I  am  the  guru  of  all  worlds.  I  am  all  the  worlds. 
I  am  He.  I  am  my  self  only.  I  am  the  Siddha.  I  am  the  Suddha 
(pure).  I  am  the  Supreme.  I  am,  I  am  always  He.  I  am  the  Kitya 
(the  one  conditioned  by  time).  I  am  stainless.  I  am  the  knowledge  of 
olinects.  I  am  the  Vishesha  (attributes).  I  am  Soma.'  I  am  the  all.  I 
am  withovi  fame  or  disgrace.  lam  without  gU]ia8(qualitieB)i  lamSiva 
](efternal  happiness).    I  am  neither  dual  nor  non-dual.    I  am  withoat 

(1)    Thi»  «ay  Bieaa  ipeon,  Soma   iuice,  or  tbe  one  (Sirs)   oooi^led    with 
XTmft  or  Parrati. 
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the  opposites  (of  heat  and  cold,  Ac).    I  am  neither  exifltence  nor  non-' 
ezifltence.    I  am  without  speech.    I  am  the  shitiing.    I  am  the  glory  of 
Void  aad  non-Void.   I  am  lustre  and  non-Iustre.    I  am  haj^iness*    t  ani 
without  grief.    I  am  Chaitanja  (Consciousness  in  all  forms).    I  am 
equal  (in  ihe  eyes  of  all).    1  am  the  like  and  the  non-like.    I  am  the 
unconditio&ed,  the  pure  and  the  ever  felicitous.    I  am  without  the  all 
and  without  the  non-all.    I  am  niad6  of  Satwa.    I  am  always  existing. 
I  am  without  the  limit  of  (the  number)  one.    I  am  without  the  limit  of 
a  seocmd.    I  am  without  the  difference  of  Sat  (Be-ness)  and  Asat  (non- 
be-ness).  I  am  without  Sankalpa  (thought).    I  am  without  the  difference 
of  sereral.  I  am  of  the  form  of  undiminished  bliss.    I  am  one  that  is  not. 
I  am  the  one  depended  upon.    I  am  without  depending  (on  others). 
I  am  not  a  stranger.  I  am  without  body,  do.  lam  witiioutmippoH.'    Ikm 
without  boadiijge  or  emancipation.  '■  I  am  the  pure  Brahm.    He  is  I.  t 
am  without  chitta  (thought),  Ac.    I  am  the  all-highest,  and  higher  than 
the  i^ghest.  I  am  always  of  the  form  of  cares,  and  yet  am  without  caces. . 
His'  is  L    I  am  of  the  nature  of  Ak&^^  and  Uk&ra  as  also  of  Ua^ara. 
I'am  tho  earliest.    The  ooniemplator  and  contemplation,  I  am  without. 
I  am  one  that  cannot  be  contemplated  upon.    He  ia  I.    I  have  the  full ' 
form  in  all.    I  have  the  chairacteriatics  of  Saohithananda  (Be-ness  * 
CoBscaoasneBS  and  bliss).    I  am  of  the  form  of  all  sacred  places.    I  am 
Fnaainfiana  (higher  self)  and  Siva.    I  am  neithex'  defiilite  nor  indeinite. ' 
I  am  ihie  indestmistible  Brahm.    I  am  not  the  measurer,  the  meaaute  op 
tha  mflaamed.    I  am  th^  Siva.    I  am  not  the  Universe*    I  am  one  that 
looks  at  all.    I  am  without  eyes,  Ac.    I  am  tiie  evoluting.    I  am  the 
waking.  I  am  the  quiescent    I  am  the  destroyer.  I  am  without  Indriya$ . 
(sflttsaal   organ).    I  am  the  doer  of  ail  actions.    I  am  one  that  ia 
pieaaed  with  all  the  Vedantas  (either  books  or  Atmic  wisdom)«    I  au^ 
tlw  easily  (attainable).    I  have  the  name  of  one  that  is  glad,  and  that  ia 
nut.    I  am  the  fmite  of  all  silence.    I  am  always  of  the  form  of  Chin- 
malva  (absolute  c^jDusciousness).    I  am  always  Sat  (Be-ness)  and  Chith 
(eoiMoicQsness).    I  am  one  that  has  not  anything.    I  am  not  one  that 
has  Bofc  aiqrthing.    I  am  without  the  heart  ghranthi  (knot).    I  am 
witiioat  ihe  siz^  changes.    I  am  without  the  six  sheaths'  (Eosa)  with- 
out the  six  enemies^    I  am  within  the  eternal.    I  am  without  place  and 
.  time.    I  am  of  the  form  of  happiness  having  the  Dik  (dir^ions)  aa  my 
dress.    I  am  an  emancipated  one,  without  bondage.  I  am  without  *'  no." 
I  am  the  form  of  all  space.    I  am  all  expandii^.    I  am  chitta  released 
feom  the  universe.    I  am  without  the  universe.     I  am  of  the  form  of  all 
liglti.    I  am  the  jyotis  (light)  in  chin-matra  (absolute  consdousness). '^ 
I  am  without  the  three  periods  (of  time  past,  present  and  future).  I  am ' 

a)    ThEsisA,UaiidH,«fOiib 

(S)    The  six  ohaiigeB  are^^Mrth,  aiisteaee,  grdwfch,  transformatibil,  decay'  antf  * 

tf)   The «iz8fa6a«(baaro--Bkta,hloo4},Ie8li,  fat,  b<»i0,  and  marrow.*  •. 

(4)    The  Bjx  onemioB  are^tot,  anger,  graed,  deloiioD,  pride,  aafl  oialioe.  ^ 


^  Th«  The«sophi»t.  [Nw.- 

iHlAl6«t  ddsiveS)  do.  I  ma  witiumt  ^^T^  l^aabe^ivom  tfae40mbodMI, 
lamffonftlMBr'  I  am^oiie.  I  am <witiioat  ab«4i»tion.  I «m  an .cimaUffi- 
jyiied  one.  -  Lam  always  without  emaampation. .  I  am  'withoat  tpatfa  cr 
iiatnith..  lam  always  oae  that  iBiiott4iff€Kwt from  S^  I 

bf^ve.voplaqe  to  travel.  I  have- no  going,  Ae.  I  am  always  4^  tiie  same, 
form^  I  am' the  qoiesoent.  I  am  the  ParOBhoihama  ^tha  Lord  of  all 
Bouk).  Thare  is  no  doubt  that  ho  ^ho  hm  realised  -practioally  thus,  10 
ihysolf.  Whoorer  hears  (this)  onee  becomes  himself  Bndun,  yea  h& 
beeemes  hiip:belf  Brahm.    Thus  is  the  Upanishad. 


TAMIL  PROVERBS. 


TAMIL  is  one  dt  the  oldest  lanfiuifeaol  india,  of  not-of  the  world*  Us' 
.  biHii  and  infancy  ax«  envel^iedia  mythslogy-. .  A«-intjkhiQ  caa^  of 
I^ISjQserii*  we  cannot  say  when  Tamil  became  a  literary  kajpi^. : '  The  ^ 
oUbet  Tamil  works  extant  belong  to  a  time,  aboat  i^OOO  years  agd;  oS 
la^  and  oiiltaz«d  refiimnent  in  Tamil  Pootieal  MteBatan.  /  AH  'the 
rfdjgiona  and  phiksophioal  poetvy  el  fianaortt  has  beeome-£Med  kto 
Tamils  which  language  oontains  a  toger  number  of  poptdartsMtmef^  in 
Qoieritiapli  AkthiHBy,4H^,thimev«aSansorit;  anditisnow  ttiegnHy  lyJcan 
lattgusge  4d  ^India  that  abounds  in  occult  treatiises  on  Tariona  anhjeots: 
The  popular  belief  is  that  there  were 'eighteen  Bxotheriiooda:«f  .adopts^ 
fl6attei«d  hfii1»aad  there,  in  the  mountains  and  forests  4iff  theTamftcoaft- 
iiy,  and  presided  over  l>y  18  Sadhoos ;  and  that  there  was  a  giaand  jseorst 
brotherhood,  composed  of  the  18  Sadhoos,  holdti^^  its  meetkigs  in  the  hiUa 
of  i3>e  Agasthya  Ktitam  in  ihe  Tinneyelly  District*  Since  the  adriealb' 
of  the  Bnglidi  and  their  mountaineering  and  de-forestation,  these  ooonli* 
ists  haiFO  retired  far  into  the  interior  of  the  thick  jungles  on  the 
mountains ;  and  a  large  number  have,  it  is  believed,  altogether  left  tiieae 
pifcrts  for  more  congenial  places  in  the  Himalayan  ranges.  It  is  owiiig 
to  their  influence  that  the  Tamil  language  has  been  inundated,  ae  it 
w^re,  with  a  vast  number  of  works  on  esoteric  philosophy.  The  woriw 
df  Agasthya  Muni  alone  would  fill  a  whole  library.  The  chief  and  oidy 
object  of  these  Brotherhoods  has  been  to  popularise  esoteric  truths  and 
bring*  them  home  to  the  masses.  So  great  and  so  extensive  is  their  in* 
ilU^oO^  that  the'  Tamil  literature  is  permeated  with  esoteric  truths  in  all 
its  ramifications  ;so  that,  even  in  these  degenerate  days,  esoteric  philosophy 
is  ringing  in  the  bazaars  and  streets  of  the  Tamil  country ;  to  those  that 
can  reA^  the  symbolic  veil  and  can  understand  the  grand  ianths  ^*  wisdom 
erieth  in  the  stre^."  In  no  country  in  the  world  has  occult  philosophy 
tiicome  so  much  difFused  among  the  masses  as  in  Tamil  India.  The  very 
](unabys  sung  by  old  matrons  to  soothe  and  lull  to  sleep  crying  children,^ 
£he  seemingly  unmeaning  songs  sung  by  boys.in  play,  and  even  the  words 
oi  abuse  uttered  by  angry  people,  have  a  deeper  and  inner  meaning  for^ 
t^ose  who  care  to  learn  and  know.  The  begging  class  in  Soutiiem 
India  it  Sn  pMnliac  m»f  qiut^  disi^il^r  to  the.  cQcrQ9p«iidiQg*  classes  in 
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by  hMuriw  ftny  of  ^  innaimnMm  J^mdarmm  thftt  idly  flkroU.  abon^; 
tin  streeS)  veotiiiig  aongs  and  baikids  as  tbey  go  &om.  door  to  door. 
{See  ike  Theo9ophUt,  Vol.  VI,  pag9  .dMi>.  .I^Amil  i9' tbe  <mky  language 
wbiok  bas  got  oooolt  proverbs  .aarQ8evvou<B..oiipBta{»byp|^ 
aadtbis  ki  due  up  do«bt  to  ita  beiJQig  the  language  o£  tbe  ooeult  sageaaa^ 
well  a9o|  the  popola^se.  A  piso^^erb  freedlrom  itB.«UJcfaoe.4nipuritie8», 
and mterpreted. ang)it» is  arbefetep teaoberthfoi  tbe fi>beeiii»  statemw^ 
of  ancient  writers  in  a  oartiqad  of  books  el  Tpgft  pbilqsep^y.t  J  bava 
taken  some  model  proverbs  and  sbaU  noin^  examine  tbeir  moaimig. 
Proverb  Nit  1..  ...'.;.  -  '  . 

Tbis  litetalfy  rendered  into  English  means :  ''Over  six,  six,  Iamb  ie 
]SBaiiag,i«pBd.  be  wfao  bears 'and  iMes'rt*  must  not  and  oamiot'  teilit 
to  others."  This  is  ulteDed  by  young  BrUimin  cUMren  when  1*ey  pJay 
tqgetti*.  New  aix^ aix,  is  1*irty*gix,  t.  e.,  86  Thatbwams  (Vide  ** The. 
Vmlve  JUgnaof  the  SBodiac  ;")>  and  lamb  in  flanserit  means  '*  Ajam,"  and 
wbiob  ''Ajam"  means  '' Ptoa^Bnthm," :  benig  denived  from  the  rdoi^ 
'^  A-f  ja'^-'^ot  bmi-^raiid  thia  wmrdiis  used  to  Oenote  Fim*Brab9i^«»att' 
the  Cpaaisbads.  The  vrtiol^  meftnatbat  Pato*>Bh»bm  is  bModiiigv<ivet 
36  fTbaihwainsi  and  be  who  realises  that  knowledge  isnnot  indiaeri* 
zttinately  impoirt  it  tb  otbm,  ais  it  is  iiitended  fSdir^^l^e  eleef ''  and 
not  for'' the  proCane."  AaoUier  oceult  iaw  is  involved  :hei«,  wfaieh 
is  tiuii  .the  pewero  of.  seeing  and  bearing  are  th^  samey'-to"  in  iii^ 
Yedas  *'Aksbavantbatm"  and  ^^Karnavaiitham''  are  spoken  as'irfnoily^ 
mdiis,  and  it  is  aptly  saldtbat'tbe  j6gb  -hear  through  the  eyes  and 
see-ibreugb  the  ears  (m  this  is  sponttaeously  evolved  in  snakes; 
iriiieh  see  and  bear  through  the  eyee*). 

Prov&rh  No.' 2. 

^'OkkalaTile'pinoaiva^tfatha  nlarelULin  th^dnvath^n." 

This  literally  means :  "  Why  should  you  search  all  over  the 
country  after  the  child,  when  you  have  it  upon  your  hip.'*  The 
etoteric  explanation  is  that  when  you  have  the  true  goal  and  the 
necessary  requisites  for  its  attaiiiment  within  yourself,  why  do.  you 
unnecessarily  run  after  strange  gods  and  practices  sm^h  as  are  observ- 
ed by  orthodox  communities.  There  is  another  pregnant  idea  embedded 
in  this.  The  Tamil  word  **Okkal"  also  means  "conjunction"  or 
*^  union,"  and  the  proverb  asserts  the  grand  truth,  that  it  is  no  use  ixr^ 
Imving  any  amount  of  knowledge  in  Sastras  and  Darsahas,  atfd  in  ex- 
pecting to  bring  forth  the  child  of  "  Moksham,"  while  that  is  possible 
only  by  tfie  conjunction  of  the  individual  soul  with  the  universal  dhe. 
ISie  word  "Yoga"  is  derived  from  **  yug,"  to  'join;- and  benit^  the  pro-* 
vM>  under  discussion  clearly  oon^eys  the  idea  that'  the  tme  cKUd  is 

(         r  ■  ■     p.  "  — ^- '     ,  '      • — ' -■'..■'■  . 

^     _.      t  tnUs  is  natiualbistoiy  of  an  extremely  4WCiUtfype«iifSu«      .^  .<      -^ 
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«il7  wImh  JiT»  ttfltffe*  Ilk  Ftewttatlimft  bjr  (Hajaiyyogain,  and 
no^  b jF  aaf  amoast  o£  otlier  observBiiees  aad 

This  litemOj  tteaiis:  **!£  mnjiiody  can  call  a  thing  a  ^  gain*  or 
*  profiV  it  is  in  joining  with  a  shej^herdess.**  Krishna  is  described 
as  a  shepherd  tending  the  flock,  and  so  also  Josns  calls  himself 
*'  the  Good  Shepherdr  Sheep  in  Santarit  is  "*  Pasn,'^  but  this  ''  Pasn** 
is-  arppKed  to  all  the  indiTidnal  souls  which  are  enwrapped  in  Pasn- 
tbwam,  Jadathwam,  ignorance  or  animaliBm ;  and  hence  **  Logos*' 
is  known  as  **  F^Mupathi,'*  t.  e.,  lord  of  Pasns  or  jivathmas ;  and 
hence  when  Krishna  is  spoken  6f  as  tending  a  flock,  it  means  that 
he  was  the  Logos  that  orershadiowed  and  guided  all  the  indiridual 
sohls  through  its  dirine  e£Enlgende.  Now  who  is  the  shephexdess? 
She  is  "^  Sophia"  the  goddess  of  **  Sophis,"  or  wisdom,  the  indirisible 
eColgenoe  <rf  the  **  Logos/'  and  hence  the  esoteric  explanation  of  the 
proTerb  is,  that  it  is  only  by  uniting  ourselves  entirely  with  the  **  divine 
eS«]genoe,*''the  Gnostb  Sophia,  thai  we  get  •'  the  true  gain  of  Moksha" 
and  not  by  other  praotieea  and  obaervaiices.  Orthodox  people  not 
knowing  the  phiksophioal  import  of  the  story  of  Bjrishna,  his  tending 
the  flock,  and  his  union  with  so  many  Gopikas,  have  spun  most  shameful 
theories  and  stories  out  of  their  fsnoies,  and  have  dragged  the  symbol 
to  a  most  horrible  praotioe  of  even  celebrating  die  literal  nuptials  of 
Krishna  with  his  paramours— the  Oopikas,  the  Shepherdesses.  The 
Kble  speaks  of  the  ^'solemn  nuptial  compact  witii  ten  thousand 
damsels,"  and  the  meaning  is  preeiflely  the  same.  Axjuna  is  said  to  have 
married  the  sister  of  Krishna^  after  he  became  an  asoetid  and  this  is 
ridiculous,  unless  it  has  a  deep  symbolical  meaning  to  convey.  Arjnna, 
the  neophite,  after  leaving  every  woridly  ooneem,  united  with-  Su* 
badra»  the  sister  of  the  Shepherd  Krishna,  the  '*  Sophiai"  and  then  only 
became  a  fit  chela  for  the  reception  of  the  higher-  mysteries  of  nature, 
from  Krishna,  the  Logos.  The  marriage  is  spoken  as  the  union  of  the 
filth  principle  with  tiie  sixth,  i.  e.,  the  absorption  of  human  Manas  by 
spiritual  Buddhi.  Hence  the  "  Shepherd"  and  the  *'  Shepherdess"  mean 
respectively  ''the  Logos"  and  its  light. 

Proverb  JVp.  ,4" 

"  Kslshaw  pixintliti  ayiysm  pirakknm.'* 

This  literally,  means :  "  Justice  will  be  bom  only  when  battles  and 
quarrelB.take  plaoe." 

This  is  the  pivot  upon  which  the  true  progress  of  a  neophite  turns. 
I£  netofPMt  ipli  be  made  to ''  The  Discourses^on  the  Bagav»aita,"by 
T.  Subba  Bow,  Khip  moaning  of  this  proverb  will  become  dear.'  When., 
Arjuna  shed  teair^  .attbe  thought  of  kilUaghia  kithand  kin*  Krishna^ 
plainly  ieUa  him  that  their  destruetioii  was  necessary  for  the  posseesian 
of  Hastinapurar  It  was  obIj  after  Arjuna  became  detecnuned  lor  tb^ 
battle,  to  k31  Kouravas  and  their  adherents— the  woes  and  pangs  ta 
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wkich  iniio»9ii;  «  8abieot*---<ibia^  Kmbaa  begaate  pgrnA  Urn 
dodzine,  and  it  waa  after  the  thorough  eactirpatum  ef  Koanmu^  that 
Aijima  llad  the  undivided  sapremacy  of  the  afntitual  realm*    This 
proverl^  thereftvro,  msaiia,  that  ankea  we  torn  ^Nir  U 
igatBBt  the  lower^  real  progreea  and  the  ixmaeqneat  attaiimient  of  the 
divine  poBseeaioii  becomes  impossible. 
Proverb  Jth,  5.  . 

'*  y^on^  ▼fttoka  mj^TOoddiBiiata  Iddskkaiatbit  piUXttm.** 
This  means  literally :  *' Whiohis  the  way  to.  the  wadiermaa's  boose"? 
'^  It  is  far,  &r,  in  the  deep." 

The  term  '^washerman"  is  nsed  for  Para-Brahm  by  Agasthya ^d 
ethers  in  all  the  Tamil  Oocolt  works;  for  this  reason,  that  Ptoa*Brahm 
iiikes  away  tiie  agnamio  dirt  of  the  individual  souls,  just  a$  a-wadier>> 
man  removes  dirt  from  dothes,  and  henoe  ^  the  washerman's  house"  is 
the  seatof  Para-Brahm,  and  this  seat  is  Sahasram,  the  7th  spiritual  oen* 
tre  in  man.  Though  Pkura-Brahm  has  its  undivided  seat  in  all  the 
centres,  yet  a  true  recognition  and  real  absorption  takes  place  only 
when  conaeiousness  merges  itself  in  this  centre  through  Snshnmna, 
and  this  is  not  an  easy  task.  The  proverb  is  in  the  shape  of  question 
and  answer  thus : 

Q.  **  Where  is  that  centre,  where  the '  causeless  cause'  resides,  and 
lijr  eentenng  our  consciousness  in  which  we  can  enter  the  house  of  Para- 
Brahm,— Moksha  f^ 

A.  '*  It  is  fiir  away,  it  is  not  an  easy  thing,  it  is  secret  and 
vei7  dilBeult  to  attain." 

Proverb  Vo.  6> 

O^n  omdittrtlippdv^yi. 

Tins  means:  ^  Ton  will  become  the  end  of '  Aum.'*' 

Tfais  is  an  abusive  phrase  uttered  by  mothers  towards  their 
children,  bat  this  abuae  is  reeXtj  no  abuse,  but  a  blessing.  The  end 
of  •<  Aim"  is  the  universal  cause  itself,  and  to  become  one  wiA  it 
ougiit  to  be  the  efEort  and  wishes  of  ev^rfone;  and  the  mother,  even 
when  threatening  her.  children  with  abuses,  really  blesses  them ; 
and  the  saying  that  even  the  abuses  of  matrons  are  philosophy  is 
verified  by  this  proverb. 

PnnwhNa.7, 

SMithapptfiia  tberufatthOiin  mottupp^la  laohrthihinfai* 

This  literally  means :  *'  The  man.  in  the  sacred  deep  who  died 
sprouted  iiffBin.  as  the  bud." 

The  **  sacred  deep"  is  the  occult  nature,  and  the  ""  akbi"  in 
that  ifmma,  ^  the  '  Atnpa.*   Katerialiirte  a;oa  pf  the  qfiaioa  that 


•  ne  KeoNMaehafe  maagi  fHni  bUad  Diithuflilitfa,  and  tbe-  flMMbMM 

from  UMiiKiitef^oOi and  th]#  ■hawst^tthetsvmersfce  til|^  off^pmgf^  gC  U^ 
Ttikmr^ih»nmAaDM  and  vrithis,— ^d  tlie  Utter  of  tlie  pure,  white,  higher  nature, 
1  tiWt^lleMriietfewof  Ihe  lewMiilrtiire  isne^^ 


h^^Mwan.  AftoaUhiiiKmswankU^ 
••  t.;  wnta  an  atth  lower  natare  were  tnusmnted  mto  higher  golden  powen,  even 
iMaas  irtHce  Mida  «U  mijM^  iHtaiootf  loft  iU  hidhlMiHtf  and  beettteeliUwr: 
p^rnted  with  the  higher  nature. 
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nothing  snmres.the  cUsBolivtioA  of  this  phyiieal  hodj^BSid  ihtst 
,  tii«re  .is  no  responsible  eniiiy.  This  proverb  cuts  away  thai  emmeons 
eonbeptkia  .  and  teaothes  that  the  individual  entitj  survives  the 
dissolatipA  ei  the  Sthula  Sarira  and  re^incamates  in  a  fresh  bodjr 
Biteac  its  D^vachaoic  period^  thn^  /astablishivg  the  Hheatj  of  re- 
incarnation. .  J 

It  hasthns  been  proved  by  these  proverbs — (l)That  ihaire  is  one 
''Atma**-  ia.iaan.  (2)  That  man  by  Bajayoga  effeets  moksha  by 
xneEging  ihe  individnal  soul  in  the  xmiversal,  and  that  aH  ether 
rites  and  observances  are  illnsive.  (3)  That  to  so  attam  moksha  by 
/^yogam^"  man  must  unite  himself  with  ^  Onftnam?'  (4)  That  the 
-deitniotion  of  the  baiter  prburiples  mnst  be  rooted  ont  if  any 
spi)d4aal>  advancement  is  4o  be  aoeomplished.  (5)  That  the  stot  6t 
,therhi|^iest  siriritaalconacionsneM  is  ^  Safaaarikram/' and  it  is  a  ve^ 
difficult  thing, to  attain  to  it.  (6)  That  the  end  <^  man's  eiistenoe 
•is- to-  become  the  end  of  *'  Aum/'  i,  ^.,  port  and  parcel  of  the  diviiie 
esoence.  7  That  if  he  will  not  attempt  to  become  so,  he  is  snbj^dt 
.to  refincamation.  '  " '' 

P.  R.  VENKATARAMit  Iy«1,  F.T-8/ 


THE  SERPENT:  '    ' 

Serpent  Symbols  in  B€lig%<m, 
By  Pbof.  ALEXANOfiR  WiliDSB.  - 

(Continued  from,  page  20J.         ;  ,. 

M ANT-HEADED  serpents  were  traditionary  creatnres  of  T^moie 
antsqnity.  In  an  Akkadian  hymn  *«  fh^  hnge^  Serpetki  tf  seirod 
hsads''  is  noted,  and  in  Egypt  the  snake  Rahak  i^  tHcephatic.  Tbe  Indian 
eerpent  Yasonki,  has  also  seveik  heaids ;  and  man  jf  of  the  Kaga-Bcnlptiix«k 
of  Buddhistic  India  exhibit  the  same  endowment.  B%en  one  form  of 
Baochns  was  that  of  a  '*  many-beaded  dragon.'*  The  ixnknoirh  attthor  of 
the  Apocalypse  evidently  got  bis^seveh-headlfid,  tidn^rayed  Dlavolos^from 
IAm  Assyrian  conntry;  Even  Satnnn,  the  ancient  Italian  divinity,  was 
probably  named  from  Set  or  Satan ;  and  one  writer  oalb'  him  a  serpetfi.  * 
:  That 'the  ancienfilsraeliteiGi  worshipped  the  serpett-divinity  is  affirmed 
iftiheirewn'  Scriptures.  •  *'They  worshipped  brents  voM  oif;'i«asoli,'' 
says  the  wsHer  of  the  book  denoaunatedTTMdcH^  Xtls'slsci 

recorded  that  when  Hezekiah  became  king  in  Jerusalem,  he  remov^th<^ 
liigh^  pJaces^  broke,  the  siela$   or  pbaUio  pilla»»  cat  down  thOvgaptfiw 
or'  YettUSH^mbob,  and  ^  broke  m  pieces  fii6  brasdii  ser)peift  t^i^i]K<M« 
had  made."    <VTm  those  4ajb,''  yrfi  9rei  told;  Hho  duUra  a«  te 
burned  incense  to  it."— (£Vnsr«  II.}  zviii.) 
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The  prophet  Isniati  when  encleavonring  to  declare  K is dmae^omtili^' 
sioTi,  relates  the  account  of  a  vision  which  he  had  had  of  the  Supreme  Beidg 
sitting,  as  he  is  represented  in  the  A&syrian  Sculptured,  upon  ft  throne 
high  above.  Around  him  were  the  seraphs,  each  with  six  wings*  Im 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Book  of  Nvrnkers^  the  Brazen  Serpent,  is  called 
a  seraph,  or  fiery  serpent. 

When  the  Christian  seots  began  in  the  second  century,  to  emerge 
distinctly  from  the  various  religions  of  that  period,  we  find  the  serpent- 
symbol  employed  by  them.  In  Egypt  gems  were  worn  as  amulets,  often 
engraved  with  human-headed  serpent-figures,  called  sometimes  Abaxae, 
and  sometimes  lao  or  Jehovah,  Tertullian,  writing  at  that  period, 
declared  that  the  serpent  was  worshipped  as  eqnal  or  equivalent  to  the 
jChrist — in  other  terms,  as  Ood  or  the  Word  made  fl^sh,  The  Holy 
Supper  appears  to  have  been  a  rite  adopted  from  the  worship  of  Mithi^ 
though  a  similar  observance  existed  in  other  religions.  Epiphanies,  a 
competent,  though  hardly  a  trustworthy  writer,  describes  it  as  observed 
in  the  sect  to  which  he  had  belonged .  A  tame  serpent  was  kept  iii  an 
ark  or  ooffer.  When  the  supper  was  celebrated,  a  loaf  of  bread  wne 
.placed  on  the  table,  and  a  Pfajt^^r  or  hymn  chanted.  The  snake  then 
came  out  of  his  receptacle,  glided  to  the  table,  coiled  round  the  bread, 
and  then  retired.  The  consecration  being  thus  completed,  the  com* 
aaunicantB  partook  with  great  rejoicing. 

Similar,  in  many  respects,  is  the  account  of  the  filial  sacrifice  of 
tineas  at  his  father  'a  tomb  {YvrgiVs  JBneid).  Bowls  of  wioe,  milk,  and 
blood  had  been  poured  on  the  ground,  when  a  huge  snake  came  fi*om 
the  shrine  of  Anchises,  moving  in  seyeu  coils,  glided  to  the  altar,  tasted 
the  libation  and  retnmed.  The  serpent  in  the  eoffer  or  basket,  however, 
was  common  in  Greeoe. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Gnostic  Christiana  appears  to  have  been  based 
npoQ  the  Bi^lonian  Theosophy.  It  represented  the  serpent  as  the 
genius  of  the  divine  wisdom,  sent  from  heaven  to  persnade  man  to  eat  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge  and  so  become  able  to  know  the  trae  wisdom* 
The  more  common  and  popular  notion,  however,  represented  the  serpent 
as  the  spirit  of  an  ancestor,  and  to  be  propitiated  as  such.  In  this 
chamober,  the  reptile  has  been  worshipped  everywhere.  In  the  different 
iribeo  of  America  the  rattle-snake  is  venerated  by  the  name  of  Great 
Father.  Quetsalooatl,  tbe  *'  Fair  God  of  Cholula,''  was  symbolized  by  a 
ringed  or  feathered  rattlesnake.  I  think,  however,  that  this  was  a 
hieroglyph  or  occult  symbol,  to  express  the  name  of  the  divinity  by  tho 
two  forms.  The  great  temple  of  Montezuma  at  Mexico  was  called  tho 
Honsa  of  Serpents,  and  innumerable  rattlesnakes,  it  is  affirmed,  were 
■led  there  with  human  blood.  The  Mound-Boilders  of  the  West,  judging 
.  from  their  remains,  were  a  serpent^worshipping  race«  The  wandering 
tribes  »r^  such  yet, .  ^ 

Africa  seems  to  maiinain  the  same  cultua  in  its  grossest  foritis, 
which  existed  in  very  ancient  times.  At  Whydah,  tho  Serpent-god 
•Dangbo  is.  revered  as  V'  the  chief  blias  of  mortals.''    Ho  has  a  thousand 


« 
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trives  or  women  set  apart  to  liim  bj  religions  cousecraiion.  Some  of 
these  have  been  **  touched  bj  tho  serpent,"  but  most  of  them  are  girls 
vowed  to  him  before  birth,  or  soon  after.  They  are  marked  bj  a  peculiar 
tattoo;  and  fulfil  specific  ofiices,  like  the  naatch-girls  of  India,  and  the 
magdalens^  or  temple-women,  of  ancient  Sjria.  Similar  customs  exist 
in  other  parts  of  the  Dark  Coctinent.  '^From  Liberia  to  Bengnela," 
says  Sir  John  Lubbock^  "  the  serpent  is  the  chief  divinity."  Bruce 
a£5rm8  that  the  Shan-G alias  of  Abyssiaia  were  serpent* worshippers. 

The  term  obeak  which  many  people  apply  to  the  priests  of  this 
worship,  we  find  also  given  to  such  persons  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
Bible.  This  may  be  an  evidence  that  they  were  of  common  race  and 
origin.  Saul,  the  Israelitish  kin^,  is  represented  as  visiting  an  Ob- 
woman  at  £n-Dor.  The  name  signifies,  a  well  and  enclosed  circle,  and, 
of  coarse,  denotes  also  a  shriae  of  the  aboriginal  worship. 

The  voudunriies  which  are  kept  up  among  the  coloured  population  of 
South  America  aud  the.  West  Indies,  may  have  been  learned  from  the 
c^lier  Indian  population,  but  were  more  probably  brought  from  Africa. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Tituba,  the  slave-woman  in  the  family  o£ 
Ur.  Farris  of  Salem  village,  in  Massachusetts  in  1692,  who  began  the 
.performances  known  as  ^'  witchcraft/'  was  brought  from  the  West  Indies. 
The  Haitians  still  maintain  the  peculiar  rites,  and  become  infuriated 
while  engaged  in  the  orgies.  It  is  then  dangerous  for  a  spectator  to  be 
near ;  his  life  would  pay  the  forfeit. 

In  modern  India,  the  cobra  or  hooded  snake  is  still  the  favorite 
divinity  j  every  hamlet  has  one.  The  Mahratta  women  go  every  year  at 
stated  periods  to  the  snake^s  hole,  join  hands  and  dance  round  it  in  a 
circle  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  *'  Witches'  Dance"  of  European 
etory.  They  chant  songs  and  finally  prostrate  themselves,  praying  to 
the  Divine  Creator  for  whatever  they  may  desire.  There  are  pictures  of 
serpents  in  every  house,  which  are  honored  by  offerings.  The  living 
BnaJce  is  revered  everywhere ;  but  they  have  only  his  sculptured  form  in 
the  Temples.  It  is  twining  round  the  lingham  or  lingham-yoni^  the 
symbol  of  the  Maha  Deva  (Siva)  or  the  Devi-Devi  (two  in  one)  ;  or  it 
may  be  seen  significantly  in  the  form  known  as  the  Esoulapian  Bod. 

There  was  anciently  a  fierce  combat  between  the  Dravidio  Serpent- 
worshippers  of  India^  and  the  Aryan  conquerors.  .  But  in  time  the 
Buddhists  became  devotees  of  the  Naga ;  and  the  other  Hindus  i^cceded 
to  the  Serpent-myths.  Hence  Vishnu,  the  Brahman  god^  is  represented 
as  lying  on  a  couch  in  a  boat  consisting  of  the  folds  of  the  world-serpent 
Ananta;  while  from  his  navel  springs  up  the  mystic  lotus  {NympluB 
nehimbo)  from  whoso  cup  Brahma,  the  Creator,  is  born.  Krishna,  too, 
who  is  only  Vishnu  incarnated  to  redeem  the  world,  is  pictured  some- 
times as  being  enveloped  in  the  coils  of  the  serpent  Kalaya;.upon  whose 
head  he  is  treading  ;  while  other  cuts  show  the  serpent  biting  his  foot. 
All  this  is  figurative. 

Siva,  or  Maha  Deva,  is  the  god  of  tho  iEthiopic  aboriginal  peoples, 
find  really  has  no  place  in  the  Brahman  system.  Ho  has  a  serpent  round 
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hifl  arms;  and  is  worshinped  as  the  Creator,  Destroyer,  Regeneraior, 
Saviour,  Father  of  Life,  and  Upholder  of  all  things.  I  suppose  thai  this  is 
the  chief  god  under  other  names  in  the  various  other  countries.  Doubt- 
less sdch  gods  as  Bacchus,  Sabazios^  Seth,  Sev,  Kronos,  were  suck- 
personifications  ;  and  both  the  phallic  symbolisms  and  serpent-rites  of 
the  world,  centre  in  Siva- worship  or  the  Sakeya, 

The  Buddhist  religion  of  Northern  India  began  with  a  Naga, 
or  serpent-worshipping  race.  Trees,  however, — especially  the  PepaV 
which  branches  out  into  a  grove,  were  first  esteemed  by  them;  but, 
as  has  almost  always  been  the  case,  the  new  faith  amalgamated  wi^h 
the  old.  Some  centuries  before  our  era,  all  India  was  ruled  by 
Buddhist  kings;  and  the  rites  were  illustrated  with  the  symbols  of 
the  tree  and  serpent.  Plainly  the  Great  Reformer  had  discarded' 
the  ophidian  worship  ;  but  later  on  it  regained  its  foothold. 

China  has  its  Holy  Dragon  and  imperial  Dragon-Throne ;  and  the^ 
Tnrtairs,  like  the  ancient  Assyrians  and  Egyptians,  carry  the  effigy  of 
the  red  serpent  on  their  military  standards.  Indeed,  if  we  accept  tho 
opinions  of  Quatrefages  and  other  savants,  the  Serpent-worship  of  tha 
world  was  disseminated  from  this  region. 

Herodotos  relates  that  Herakles  (Hercules)  coming  into  Scythia,^ 
above  the  river  Borysthenes,  was  entertained  by  a  maiden  in  a  cave^ 
whose  body  in  the  upper  part  resembled  a  woman,  and  below  was  that 
of  a  snake.  Her  progeny  became  the  kings  of  the  Skyths  from  tho 
country  of  the  Baltic  and  Middle  Europe,  into  the  heart  of  Northerd 
Asia.  However  we  may  interpret  this  myth,  it  is  certain  that  the 
worHhip  which  the  Serpent-mother  represented,  has  been  maintained  in 
that  region  clear  down  into  modern  times.  It  has  even  interblended 
with  Christianity.  In  Poland  serpents  and  trees  were  worshipped 
together;  but  the  Samogitians  venerated  the  serpent  alone  as  their 
diviuity.  Every  landholder  kept  a  snake  in  the  comer  of  his  house, 
feeding  it  and  yielding  it  homage.  When  misfortune  eame  to  hand, 
he  itnputed  it  to  some  negligence  in  serving  the  snake. 

The  worship  was  kept  up  in  Lithuania  as  late  as  the  fifteenth 
century*  Pra^e  offered  sacrifices  to  numerous  serpents,  and  ia 
Livonia,  the  most  beautiful  captives,  clear  down  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
were  ofiered  to  the  Serpent  gods.  Tho  same  enltos  existed  in  Norway 
in  I5S5,  and  in  Finland  and  Esthonia  down  to  the  limits  of  the  present 
century.  The  oradles  of  our  "  Caucasian  race,*'  whether  in  Europe 
or  Asia,  were  in  regions  hallowed  by  this  peculiar  worship. 

The  old  crosses  of  Ireland  had  serpent-figures  coiled  about; 
them.  Probably  no  people  ever  took  more  cordially  to  idolatry 
than  the  Irish.  Similar  symbols  existed  in  Scotland;  and  in  France 
religious  processions  were  common  for  many  centuries,  in  which  the 
ef^gy  of  a  serpent  or  crocodile  was  carried  in  procession.  Of  course 
there  was  a  legend  with  it,  di  a  serpent  killed  by  a  missionary  saint,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  mythic  Patrick  of  Ireland.  This  last  story  may 
be  true ;  but   the  three  essentials  are  evidently  fictitious.    There  wera 
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90  sQ^es  it  Ireland,  exoepi  the  images  ol  them  on  the  posts  and 
oFosaes;  and  these  remained  till  recent  times;  besides  St.  Patriok 
hiibseU  vras  a  fictitious  personage.  The  naae  is  Latin,  and  signifies 
father.  It  belonged  to  Libek*,  the  Bomanissed  Bacchus,  whose  festival 
occurred  on  tbe  seventeeth  day  of  March.  (Ovid  :  Fmti^  lines  713,  etc.) 
The  ancient  gods  very  generally  were  transfonued  into  Saints  ia 
the  Christian  Calendar;  the  former  religion  merging  into  the  new 
form  without  much  frictioD. 

Grecian  mythology  had  similar  tales  of  hero^gods  overcoming 
SerpentKiivinities  and  succeeding  to  their  worship,  and  even  to  their 
ophidian  forms*  Kadmos,  the  foretime  oriental-god,  was  said  to 
have  slain  a  dragon  at  Thebes,  and  afterward  to  have  become  himself 
4  serpent-  Apollo  killed  the  Python  at  Delphi,  and  succeeded  to  his 
oracle.  Esculapius,  the  god  of  the  Art  of  healing,  was  both  fire-god  and 
setp^nk.  Every  temple  consecrated  to  his  worship  obtained  a  serpent 
from  Epidavros  to  be  its  divinity ;  and  the  knowledge  of  medicine  over 
which  he  presided  was  regarded  as  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent. 
'  Even  to  this,  day,  whether  in  our  modem  civilized  soeieiT' 
aping  Old- World  fashions,  or  with  Brazilian  Indians,  the  snake  is  the 
i^yiiibpl  of  the  medical  ai^t.  The  inventors  of  Christian  legends,  as  if 
^  furnish  a  parallel  of  Michael  the  archangel  contending  with  the 
^ragoU}  not  only  gave  us  the  legend  of  St.  Qeorge  overcoming  one, 
but  also  coined  the  story  that  St.  Hikrius  had  slain  the  iBsculaT 
pan  or  Kaduiean.  serpent  at  Epidavros* 

In  the  Samothrakian  Mysteries,  which  were  ^thiofMO  originally^ 
the  worshippers  paid  homage  to  the  serpent*  In  the  Sabazian  orgies  of 
Grtoce  and  Asii^  Minor,  a  snake  was  placed  in  the  bosom  of  the 
neq>hyte,  and  emerged  at  his  feet.  Myrtale  or  Olympias  was  one 
of  the  Mainads  offidating  at  these  frantio  rites  and  went  in  the 
^lystio  search  of  the  slain  god  on  Mount  Hfi&moe,  raving  and  sing** 
Vig,  herarma  girt  about. with  living  snakes.  She  used  to  say  that 
her  famous  son  was  the  ofispring,  not  of  Philip^  but  of  the  Baochio 
Serpent.  The  mother  of  Octavius  Ceasar  afiSrmed  the  same  thing 
9f  her  son,  and  actually  exhibited  in  corroboration,  a  mark  upoA 
her  body  similar  to  the  oue  upon  the  bodies  of  the  WQm»i  w  Dahomi 
that  have  been  *' touched  by  the  snake."  One  legend  rapreseats 
the  philosopher  Pythagoras  m  halving  been  begotten  by  the  Python,  and 
another  makes  Plato,  the  son  of  the  Py^ian-  Apollo.  The  fatbei? 
of  King  David,  or  rather  of  his  sister,  was  palled  Nahash,  or  serpent 
(Samuel  II.  xvii,  26). 

Mani,  the  Gnostic  teacher,  declared  that  Christ  was  the  incarnation 
of  the  Great  Serpent  that  glided  over  the  cradle  of  the  infant  Mary. 
The  Bev.  Mr*  Deane  affirms  that  the  worship  of  the  serpent  did 
not,  either  in  Egypt  or  Phoenicia,  fly  before  the  faith  of  advancing 
Chi;istianity.  ^ 

In  Egypt  every  god  of  note  was  represented  with  a  snake-form « 
Beb  or  Scv,  the  Egyptian  Siva,  was  a  Serpent-divinity  ;   and  the  Royal 
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Asp  or  OartH06,  ^&s  symbol  alike  on  the  crown  of  the  king  and  the 
head^band  of  the  priest.  ^ 

The  famous  Kleopatra  was  not  done  to  death  by  an  asp^  ae  hnt 
been  the  traditional  story ;  bat  she  had  caused  Uie  psherU  or  Serpenl-- 
crown  of  Bgypt  to  be  filaced  upon  her  bead  at  the  supreme  moment,  aa 
if  to  testify  to  the  haui^hty  Roman  conqueror  that  she  had  not 
been  dethroned.    Even  in  death  she  was  a  queen* 

The  symbol  of  the  serpen fc,  not  to  say  his  trail,  is  still  to  be  found 
in  Christian  usages.  The  tonsure  of  the  priest  belongs  to  pagan 
rites*  The  cup  at  the  Encharistic  supper  is  an  imitation  of  the  cup  of 
the  ^^Ofpft  Demon*'  that  concluded  the  sacred  repasts.  The  cities 
of  Asia  Minor,  including  those  of  the  Apocalyptic  "  Seven  Churches,'' 
were  notorious  for  their  serpent-ritea ;  and  Mr.  James  Ferguson,  remark- 
ing upon  this  fiMjt  in  his  great  work  {Tree  and  Serpent-Worship,  p.  21), 
considers  it  by  no  means  an  accidental  coincidence.  ^*  The  presence  of 
such  a  form  o£  faith,"  he  deolarefi,  '*  may  have  influenced  the  spread  of 
Christianity  in  these  cities  to  an  extent  not  hitherto  suspected."  Thia 
aui^position  is  probably  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  Serpent-worship 
was.ohairaoterized  by  pilgrimages,  protracted  religions  services,  chanting 
of  prayers,  enthusiastic  frenzy  and  other  emotional  excitements^  hypno<- 
tic  TisioQffy  mantic  divination,  and  other  features  of  a  modern  '^  revival.'* 
<Rev.  S«  Baring  Gonld.)  It  may  be  injudiciona  to  dilate  further  oj» 
this  matter,  but  the  statement  is  hard  to  controvert. 

The  Sabbath,  or  seventh-day  of  the  week,  was  consecrated  by  the 
various  archaic  serpent-faiths.  Tbo  priests  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  in 
Greece,  celebrated  every  seventh  day  with  the  afferisg  of  prayer  and  the 
chanting  of  sacred  hymns.  Bastian  relates  eonoeming  the  Baja-Kagai 
or  Serpept-King  o£  Kambodia^  that  he  devoted  every  seventh  day 
tp  prayer.  Colonel  Low  confirms  the  statement :  '*  Every  seventh  day/' 
aays  he,  *^  the  mighty  Eaja-Naga  issues  forth  from  his  palace,,  and.  having 
aaceoded  a  high  mountain,  poura  out  his  soul  in  ardent  prayer." 

Ancient  Assyria  had  the  strictest  r^pilationa  for  Uie  observance  ai 
iihia  day«  The  wedc  waa  marked  onl  by  the  sevea  planets — the  sun  and 
ihe  mooB-<*Nebo  ov  Mercury  leading  the  other  five,  and  Saturn's  daj 
eompleting.  the  «irale.  The  orbit  ol  this  planet  inclosed  all  the  others^ 
and  was  regarded  aa  the  boundary  between  the  world  or  cosmos  and 
ihe  appeF  haavans*  Probably^  therefore^  a  day  being  set  apart  to  each 
dmmty,  the  seventh  as  comprising  aU,  was  considered  the  most  sacred 
of  all  So  the  Akkadians  and  the  Assyrians,  and  other  Semitic  tribes^ 
eeem  to  have  considered  it.  Each  week  in  the  month  had  its  otVa 
divinities.  We  learn  from  a  cuneiform  inscription  that  the  seventh  day 
'was  the  festival  of  Merodak  and  Zir-baniet  (Succoth  Benoth) ;  the 
fourteenth  (hat  of  Nergal  and  Belta;  the  twenty-firstof  Sin  (the  moonX 
and  (Sftzdas  thisf  sun^;  the  twentyeighth  that  of  Hea  and  Nergal. 

On  the  eve  of  the  S#bath  the  king  vras  required  to  erect  an  attar^ 
make  a  sacrifice^  and  lifting  up  his  band,  worship  in  the  high  places  of 
his  God. 
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The  motle  of  keeping  the  Akkad  or  Assyrian  Sabbath  \ronld  satisfy 
the  strictest  Sabbatarian.  It  was  proficribed  as  a  "  holy  day,  a  Sabbath 
for  the  ruler  of  great  nations  ;  sodden  flesh  and  cooked  food  he  inay  pot 
eat;  his  clothes  he  may  not  change;  new  garments  he  inay  not  pnt  on  ; 
sacrifices  he  may  not  offer ;  the  king  his  chariot  may  not  drive."  Kor 
was  he  permitted  to  sit  in  or  establish  a  place  of  justice;  **  take  medi- 
cine for  the  ailments  of  his  body,"  or  "  a  measured  square." 

So,  the  serpent,  the  sabbath,  the  Holy  Repast,  are  common  alil^e  in 
the  shrine  of  Meradoth,  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  the  grove  of  Epidavros, 
tbehntof  the  Sarmatian,  and  among  the  Naga-tribes  of  Uk  farther 
East.  It  was  an  evangelic  comparison  :  **  As  Moses  lifted  np  Wk  serpent 
in  the  wilderness,  so  the  Son  of  Man  too  must  be  lifted  up,  that  all  might 
have  everlasting  life  ;*'  and  an  injunction  to  be  as  "  wise  as  serpents.** 
The  meaning  of  this  symbol  addresses  itself  to  the  profoundest 
sentimente  of  our  nature.  All  knowledge  relating  to  life  and  hnmani 
benefit  was  associated  with  it.  Sanchuniathon  depicts  the  animal  as 
being  most  spiritual  in  its  nature,  and  the  similitude  of  fire.  In  the 
philosophic  language,  fire  was  understood  to  mean  that  occult  principle 
which  imparts  life  and  existence  to  all  things.  We  employ  such  names 
for  it  as  spirit,  electricity,  magneiasm.  It  is  all  this^  and  mors.  It  is 
that  occult  something  that  passing  from  Divinity,  sets  the  universe  into 
action ;  passing  from  the  father  to  the  mother  begins  the  eu'stence  of 
the  offspring.  This  mysterious  principle,  being  always  manifested  by 
animal  warmth,  was  denominated  fire ;  and  so  fire  became  ito  symbol. 
Aorain,  too,  very  generally,  the  innumerable  emblems  that  characterize 
sex  both  male  and  female,  from  rude  stones  and  trees  to  the  high 
steeple  conjoined  to  the  dark  cavernous  nave  of  the  church,  and  the 
dot  or  letter  inside  the  radiated  triangle,  were-  adopted  to  symbolize 
that  polar  principle  in  its  twofold  manifestation,  by  the  agency  of 
which  the  aniverse  exists  and  all  creatures  are  placed  within  it. 

The  serpent-form  appears  to  be  the  most  beantifal,  and  at  least 
among  the  most  primitive  in  the  Animal  Kingdom.  It  is  foremost 
among  vertebrated  creatures.  All  other  yertebratee  seem  to  be  its 
outbome.  The  liiard-raoes  toe  but  serpents  with  y»ible  organs.  The 
feline  tribes,  which  we  admire  for  their  litheneis  and  grace,  owe 
this  charm  to  their  serpent-resemUanoes.  In  our  own  Sivine-humaa 
form  the  serpen t^likeness  is  everywhere.  No  wonder  is  it  that  the 
ancestral  man  has  been  regarded  as  a  serpent.  The  African  races,  several 
of  them,  call  the  alimentary  canal  a  snake.  The  head  and  spinal  cord 
have  the  like  analogy.  The  Gnostic  form  of  Abraxas  with  radiated 
head  and  serpentine  body  was  in  keeping  with  it.  Disguise  it  as  we 
may;  blink  over  it  too;  the  tendency  of  all  perfect  motion  is  to  the  spiral 
form,  and  indicates  the  serpent-nature. 

So  true  is  it  that  life,  love,  sex,  knowledge,  everything  indicative 
of  elevation  to  a  better  or  happier  conditioii  we  find  typified  by  this 
animal  that  without  visible  organs  move^  rapidly  as  it  pleases  in  spiral 
coils. 
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*^  Serpents  are  revered  in  India  a8  embodied  sonls  of  the  dead/^  says 
Professor  Gabernatis.  ^*  In  Scandinavian  Myiho1of?j)  Odin  also  assumes 
the  form  of  k  serpent  in  the  same  way  tbat  Zdus  [the  Gi'ecian  Jupiter], 
becomes  a  serpent  when  he  wishes  to  create  Zagreus.  In  Bockholtz 
and  SimrocV  We  find  indications  of  the  same  worship  which  is  given  U> 
the  serpent  in  India,  where  it  is  regarded  as  a  good  domestic  genie. 
Milk  is  given  to  certain  domestic  little  snakes  to  drink ;  they  are  put  to 
watch  over  little  children  in  their  cradles.  •  ,  •  It  is  fabled  moreover 
that  a  serpent,  .  •  .  procures  for  good  and  beautiful  maidens  husbands 
worthy  of  #iem«  Accordinsc  to  a  popular  legend,  two  serpents  are  found 
in  every  house  (a  tnale  and  a  female),  which  only  appear  when  they 
announce  the  death  Of  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house ;  when 
they  die  the  snakes  alto  cease  to  live.  To  kill  one  of  these  serpents 
is  to  kill  the  head  of  the  family.  Under  this  aspect,  as  a  protector  of 
the  children,  as  a  givei^  of  husbands  to  girls,  and  identified  with  the 
bead  or  progenitor  of  the  family,  the  serpent  is  again  a  phallical  form." 

I  do  not  quite  accept  this  last  statement.  It  is  a  matter,  how- 
ever, which  every  individual  regards  with  his  own  eyes  and  after 
bis  own  mode  of  comprehending.  Yet  I  have  not  the  common  notion 
of  phallicism  and  sexuality  Which  considers  them  as  base  and  vile  in 
their  essential  quality.  Therd  are  pure  souls  as  well  as  prurient  ones, 
and  what  Divinity  establishes  in  its  own  likeness  they  behold  as  pure. 
Nevertheless  I  consider  the  serpent-symbolifim  as  transcending  the 
current  notion,  and  while  on  a  lower  plane  perhaps  representing  the 
corporeal  nature,  yet  in  its  true  and  higher  sense,  denoting  life  as  a 
unit  and  undivided. 

Thus  to  avail  myself  of  the  summaries  of  my  excellent  friend,  Mr, 
C  Staniland  Wake,  the  serpent  has  been  viewed  with  awe  and  vene- 
ration from  primeval  times,  and  almost  universally  as  a  re- embodiment 
of  a  deceased  human  being  ;  and  as  such  there  were  ascribed  to  it 
the  attributes  of  life  and  wisdom,  and  the  power  of  healing.  Erom 
ihis  arose  the  notion  that  all  mankind  sprang  from  a  serpent ;  and 
finally,  that  the  Intelligence  that  presides  over  the  sun,  was  the  Serpent- 
Father.  Most  emphaticaUy  is  this  symbolized  in  the  Caduceus  or 
Escalapian  rod.  As  by  a  common  instinct,  therefore,  the  serpent  has 
been  venerated  as  the  parental  type  of  all  things ;  and  so,  as  symbols 
are  necessary  for  the  voicing  of  all  ideas,  this  one  symbol  has  been 
liniversally  adopted  to  denote  every  faculty,  function  and  essential 
attribute  of  our  existence,  whether  physical,  psychic  or  spiritual. — {From 
the  PivgrcsBioii  Thiulcer.) 
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THE  HINDU  THEORY  OF  VIBRATION  AS  THE  PRODUCER 

OF  SOUNDS,  FORMS  AND  COLORS. 

(Gontinded  from  VoL  XII,  page  52.) 

TO  economize  space  I  will  pix)ceed  to  tabulate  the  five  Tatwfts  showing 
their  corresponding  attributes,  properties,  <S:c.,inman  and  universe. 
Each  of  them  is  sab-divided  into  five  sub-principles,  making  twenty- 
five  on  the  whole,  each  of  which  has  its  own  peculiar  properties.  It  is 
these  twenty-five  forces  that  are  the  material  causes  of  the  astral*  and 
physical  worlds,  corresponding  to  the  Siikshma  (subtle)  and  Sthiila 
(gross)  planes  of  matter.     The  following  is  the  table  :— ^ 
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•  Only  nineteen  of  the  twenty-fiYC  TatwaB  operate  on  the  Sukghjna  plane, 
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When  in  the  coarse  of  erolittion  atoms  firsit  appeared  on  the  scene, 
they  wero  called  Siikshniati  Sukshma  Pancha  Bhutas  (the  snbtilest  of 
the  snbtile  five  elements).  Then  they  enlarged  according  to  the  three 
degrees  of  Prakriti  (matter),  firstly,  as  Satwa  (finest)  atoms  of  the  five 
simple  elements ;  secondly,  as  RajlEi  (of  the  size  of  a  particle  of  dust) 
atoms  of  the  said  elements ;  thirdly,  as  Thama  (gross)  atoms  of  the  same 
elements  of  the  size  of  a  grain  of  sand  ;  and  fourthly,  as  Mahabhutas 
<compoand  gross  atoms  of  the  five  Tatwas).  These  graded  elements 
liave  become  the  subtle  or  gross  bodies  or  vehicles  of  the  Egos,  Logoi 
and  all  the^Devas  (gods).* 

"All  the  elements  of  chemistry  are  given  form  to  by  Prana 
O'i'eath  or  life).  An  atom  is  a  group  of  the  five  classes  of  tatwic  minima. 
A  minimum  is  the  least  possible  quantity  of  a  Mahabhfita  that  can  exist 
in  composition.  PdLna  is  the  result  of  the  composition  of  the  five  Tatwas 
held  in  check  by  and  round  the  sun."t 

It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  the  twenty-five  Tatwas  are  the 
members  of  the  body  of  Gn&tha  (Anima  Mundi  or  Universal  Soul),  who 
is  the  Architect  of  the  Universe.  This  Builder  is  the  Pranava  or  Om, 
whose  origin  from  "  Soham"  has  already  been  explained.  This  Pranava 
composed  of  a,  u,  m,  and  Aithamithrika,  is  a  power  in  the  organization 
of  the  Cosmos.  Each  of  the  said  component  parts  is  sub-divided  into 
four  powers,  giving  a  total  of  sixteen.  At  the  head  of  these  sixteen  is 
Parabrahm  or  Para^asiva.  If  the  function  of  these  sixteen  powers  op 
forces  are  understood,  the  theory  of  the  whole  cosmos  may  be  said  to 
be  mastered.  Man  being  a  miniature  of  the  great  Architect  referred  to, 
the  whole  cosmos  is  said  to  be  focussed  in  him.  It  is  logical,  therefore, 
to  infer  that  man  by  development  may  attain  to  the  position  of.  the 
Logos.  What  is  required  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end  is  the  perfect 
study  of,  and  control  over,  the  principles  referred  to.  When  he  does  so 
be  becomes  Iswara  (Supreme  Power).  Psychic  powers  could,  there- 
f6re,be  acquired  only  by  assimilating  with  the  Logos,  i,  e.,  by  the  exercise 
of  Universal  Love,  Compassion  or  Brotherhood. 

The  Logos  is  reflected  not  only  in  man  as  said  above,  but  in 
every  thing,  from  an  atom  to  a  solar  system,  as  conveyed  in  the  sayings 
*•  Pipeelikiulibrahmapariantam"  (from  an  ant  unto  Brahma)  and  "  Anurd- 
raneean  mahathdmaheeyan  nikhilasya  janthd,"  meaning  that  Brahma 
is  in  all  beings,  like  an  atom  in  an  atom  and  the  greatest  of  the 
great. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  table  given  above  that  each  Tatwa  bas 
its  corresponding  form,  colour,  sound,  syllable,  motion,  force, 
action,  cosmic  principle,  &c.  These  are  the  phenomena  of 
that  Tatwa  by  which  it  could  be  distinguished  from  the 
otber  principles.  The  action  of  each  Tatwa  produces  its  own 
pscoliar    phenomena    of     the     kind     noted    in     the     table    above. 

*  "  KivalyuiaYMiibhamt"  by  Pandit  C.  Venkatrama  Sastmln,  p.  131. 
t '*  Nature's  Finer  Forces/'  by  fiaoa  Prasad.  Theosophist^  Vol.  IX,  p.  478, 
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This    table  gives    ns    a  general    idea    of  the    csausation    of    pheno- 

mena.  -        , 

It  has  already  been  told  that  the  twenty-five  sub-Tatwas  referred 
to  above  form  the  Universe  by  their  combination,  variation  and 
permutation.  This  manifested  Universe  is  vedantically  desi^ated 
the  Sthula  sarira  (gross  body)  of  Virit  Vaisvibara  on  the  cosmic 
plane,  and  of  Visva  Jiva  on  the  human  plane.  This  is  the  Jdgrat  or 
the  wakefnl  state  of  both  of  them.  Analagons  to  nineteen  of  the 
^d  twenty-^ve  gross  forges,  there  are  nineteen  subtle  forces,  which 
constitute  the  Sdkshma  (subtle)  world  or  body  of  Hiraniagarbh* 
(golden  matrix)  and  Taijasa  (transparent),  which  are  t\ie  dreamy 
states  of  consciousness  of  the  Logos  and  Man  respectively.  There 
is  the  K&rana  (causal)  body  of  Avyakruta  (the  formless  being)  on 
the  universal  plane  and  PrAgna  (the  enlightened  soul)  on  the 
human  plane  in  the  Sushupti  or  pralaya  state. 

There  is  the  Mahakarana  D6ha  (ultimate  causal  plane  of  matter) 
of  Paramatma  (supreme  spirit)  on  the  universal  plane  and  of  Eutastha 
(common  soul)  on  the  human  plane  in  the  state  of  Tureeya  (undifferen- 
tiated Sat).  Thus  there  are  four  separate  states  of  matter  correspond- 
ing to  the  four  states  of  consciousness  of  the  Logos  or  Man.  These 
four  planes  correspond  to  the  four  sounds  synthesized  in  Pranava 
or  Om,  which  are  a,  u,  m,  and  Arthamathrika  (half  sound).  Each  of 
these  planes  or  states  are  sub-divided  into  four  planes,  making  sixteen 
altogether.  There  are  thus  sixteen  states  of  matter  and  consciousness, 
thehighest  being  theMahik&rana  of  Mahakarana  and  Tureeya  of  Tureeya 
respectively,  both  being  the  aspects  of  the  K6vala  (absolute)  state 
of  Parabrahm.* 

Thus  we  see  that  the  whole  universe  is  identical  with  the  sound 
(OmV  The  said  sound  and  BLamsa  are  closely  allied  to  each  other, 
the  former  being  the  essence  of  the  latter,  as  has  already  been  shown 
philologically.  They  are  so  to  say  the  spiritual  and  material  asped»  of 
Parabrahm  (the  one  reality).  Pranava  (by  whicl^  word  Qm  is  called) 
is  derived  from  Prana  (air,  vibration,  breath,  spirit  or  life),  just  as  the 
term  spirit  is  derived  from  spiro,  to  breathe.  Hence  Pranava  ia  spirit. 
The  plane  of  life  emanates  ^m  the  plane  of  consciousness,  the  former 
being  incapable  of  existence  in  the  absence  of  the  latter.  The  fomer 
is  latent  in  the  latter.  Hence  Pranava  or  Spirit  is  consdousness  from. 
which  Prana  (breath  or  life)  emanates.  So  Pranava  is  regarded  as 
"Brahma  (principle  of  formation),  Hari  (principle  of  preservation)  and 
Siva  (principle  of  destruction  or  reconstruction),  as  is  meant  in  the 
Sanscrit  sloka  stating  the  above  proposition,  whioh  I  need  sot  quote  here. 
Though  Prana  is  the  seoondftry  cause  of  the  three  powers  refetr^^lo, 
Pr&nava  is  the  primary  <ine,  the  former  being  latent  in  th^  latter  a;8  stated 
above.  *  The  four  sounds  of  oomt>06itig  Pranava  are  geometanioally^ohar- 
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pranava  Chakra.  /*  * 
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flkrteiized  in  thd  forms  or  figares  of  a  star,  a  pole,  a  semi-circle  and  a 

point;  corresponding  to  the  four  planes  of  matter  during  the  foTir  states  of 

consoionsness.    It  has  alreadj  been  shown  in  the  table  given  alkiTe 

that  the  five  Tatwas  have  their  five  syllables  or  notes.     Theser  are*  the 

live  forces  or  vibrations  that  produce  the  figares  or  forms  noted  in  the 

said  table,  which  the  sjUables  composing  Hamsa  corxespond  to  the 

aniverBal  triune  forces.     It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  theory  of 

forms,  figures  or  pictures  produced  by  vibration  of  sound  pervadoa 

through  the  whole  system  of  Hindu  philosophy.    I  have  just  given  the 

fundamental  forces  evolving  the  Visible  Universe  from  the  Invisible 

Logos,  which  is  the  Word  or  the  Idea  latent  in  the  Absolute  or  Pa«a- 

brahm.    It  could  be  shown  from  Mantara  Ssstra  or  Hindu  magic  that 

Sabdabrahma  (the  power  of  sound)  which  in  Sagunabrahma  (nmterial 

univeirBe)  is  the  source  or  cause  of  the  world  of  phenomena  or  forms, 

the  neutral  Brahma  being   soundless  or    formless  according   to  the 

i^phorism:  Nissabdd  Brahma^oha  (Brahma  is  called  the  soundless). 

The   visible  universe  is  N4ma,  Btipa,  Kiiya,  Prapanchika  (world  of 

forms,  sounds,  and  emotions  or  vibrations),  %.  «.,  these  three  are  the 

oorrelative  forces  of  the  manifested  universe  or  the  phenomenal  Tri- 

murti  (trinity).     That  none  of  them  could  exist  without  the  other  is  an 

axiom  of  Hindu  philosophy.     Hence  the  axiom  itself  is  taken  as  the 

designations  of  the  objective  universe. 

C.  KOTAYTA,  F.  T.  S. 
Adtar,  7th  October  1890. 

(To  he  conHnued.) 


THE  RELIGIOUS  ASPECTS  OF  THE  EARLY  TANTRAS 
OF  THE  HINDUS. 

(Continued  from  page  29.^ 

LET  us  here  pause  awhile  to  examine  the  arguments  of  the  Atheists. 
The  arguments  of  the  Deists  (say  the  Atheists)  in  favour  of 
soul,  Twi»  principally  on  the  supposed  dilEerence  between  mind  and 
]0ii;^ter-— the  mind  which,  according  to  them,  carries  with  it  the  idea 
of  animation  and  intelligence  at  one  and  the  same  time.  They  think 
that  the  body  of  a  living  creature  being  composed  both  of  matter  and 
something  immaterial,  some  of  its  actions  (the  mechanical  action  for 
instaooe)  partake  of  the  virtues  of  matter,  and  some  of  the  virtues  of  the 
sprit  or  ike  immaterial  something.  This  is  fallacious.  The  truth  ia» 
we  tmA  m  the  universe,  a  subtle,  infinite,  and  ahnighty  force  in  the 
atoms  from  which  the  earth  and  ultimately  man  gradiwMy  evolved 
{KarmA  hUooAy  The  material  world,  the  vegetable  world,  the  ani- 
mated world,  although  different  in  aspects,  yet  have  within  them  all 
m  very  wonderful,  and  ever  progressing  law  (Kramannati  niaymd),  which 
alone  wwks  the  difference,  as  the  inevitable  sequence  of  the  law  of 
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progress.     The  affinity  in  matenal  objects,  the  life  in  plants,  the  lif9 

and  senses  in  lower  animals,  the  life,  senses  and  reason  in  men,  ar^ 

bat  the  gradnal  steps  of  the  law  of  progress.     What  may  be  the  nltimato 

aim  of  the  primaiy  force  and  of  those  forces  acting  in  unison  with  it, 

we  casi  never  be  able  to  say.     All  we  can  say  is  thatr  the  uniyersar 

is  fulfilling  its  destiny*    It  is  this  nnseen  foi*ce  which  is  the  causa 

of:  the  life,  the  preservation,  and  the  so-called  destmctioo  of  objects^ 

By  its  illimitable  power  the   objects  thiave,  animation   takes  plaoe, 

and  intelligence  nnfolds.  itself.     There  is  some^^ung  new  to  be  seen 

in  Nature  every  day.     There  is  destracti(»i   to  be  found  oo  all  sides 

every  day.    After  the  birth  comes  the  infancy :  after  infancy  ycoith  r 

after  youth  old  age:    after  c^d  age  death.      There    ia  no  absaluta 

destruction    anywhere — only    changes.       That   which    existed    before 

'comes    again    and     again     by     rotation.      There    waa   nothing    like 

Nil    before.      Nothing    like    Nil    shall    be    hereafter.      The    earth, 

air,  ocean^  mountun,   insect,  plant,  animal    and  man,  are  all    varia- 

iipna  of  atomic  compounds  brought  about  by   fixed    law.     The  iniel* 

Kgence  of  man  on  which  the  Deists  place  so  much  force,  ia  bo  uaeer- 

tain  a  standard^  that  we  do  not   know  how  to  designate  it    in  » 

savage.     We  «ee  its  (Hfference  in  different  stages  of  oiviUanbtion,  whioh 

rather  strengthens  our  position  than  that  of  the  Deists,  for  it  shews  the 

law  of  progress  of  matter  which  we  are  advocating.     We  do  not  hold 

their  theory  of  intuition.    According  to  us  all  ideas  are  derived.    When 

we  cannot  have  the  least  possible  perception  of  anything  except  threugh 

the  aid  of  our  senses,  how  can  we  venture  to  say  that  some  ideas 

are  natural  and  inherent  in  us,  and  are  not  acquired  and  established 

afteor  a  process  of    reason    and  comparison  p    How  are  we  justified 

in  accepting  the  soul  as  truth  when  it  has  not  been  seen  by  any  one 

since  the  birth    of    humanity?      God,   after-life    and    soul,    are    all 

imaginary,  conceived  by.  men  for  the  regulation  of  society,   and  are 

notions  which  are  getting  more  and  more  complicated — becoming  very 

superstitious,  as  times  are  rolling  on. 

We  see  that  from  the  birth  of  humanity  up  to  this  time  the  idea  of 
the  imaginary  God  has  been  subject  to  frequent  modifications.  In 
the  history  of  the  earliest  times,  we  find  men  engaging  themselves 
to  the  enquiries  of  things,  to  have  been  led  by  the  feeling  of  wonder, 
as  they  saw  the  divers  aspects  of  nature,  to  ascribe  the  creative 
principles  to  rivers,  mountains,  land,  water,  fire,  trees,  thunder,  light- 
ning, moon  and  sun,  and  to  worship  them.  Then  the  Aryans  introduced 
a  sort  of  Season  Worship  for  the  mass,  no  doubt  struck  as  they 
were  with  the  varying  wealth  and  loveliness  of  nature  .as  seasons 
chang^^  After  .the  rains^  as  the  autumn  harvest  came  ia  grandeop 
iEuid  glory,  they  set  up  the  worship  of  the  ten-handed  image,  of 
the  bountiful  Lady — Mahamya — ^with  the  images  of  the  fair .  goddess 
of  learning  and  heroism  on  one  side,  and  those  of  wealth  and 
wisdom  on  the  other^  herself  standing  as  aa  emble^x  of    Power  on 
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a  lion  biting  an  Ashura.     After  wealth  came  the  season  of  sweetness^ 
and  we  accordingly  see  the  image  of  the  hero  of  Brindaheen  dressed 
in  the  mosi  fascinating  style   with   his  magic  flute  in   hand,   acting" 
the   port  of   an  enchanter   to  the  love-lost  maiden.     Then   with  the 
first    advent  of  spring  comes    the    image    of    the    fair    Goddess    of 
learning,    standing    on    a    white    lily — the    emblem    of   purity — ^and 
with  a  lyre  in  hand  singing  words  of  wisdom  to  her  worshippers.     The 
fact  is  the  Aryans  all  along  mistook  nature  for  her  cause,  and  wor- 
shipped her  with  devotion ;  and  when  they  came  to  the  notion  of  a  First 
Cause,  they  decked  the  First  Cause  with  all  the  wealth  of  their  own 
imagination.  The  Universe  is  eternal.     When  one  says  a  thing  is  eternal, 
one  cannot  ascribe  to  it  a  cause.     Were  we  to  divide  the  number  one  ad 
infinitwrn^  we  would  never  get  a  zero.     If  we  put  together  in&iite  zexoa, 
we  would  never  get  at  the  number  one.     We  cannot  likewise  get  a  cause 
out  of  things  eternal.    Again,  they  say  God  is  Ichatnayd,  i,  e.,  he  has  an 
independent  Will.     The  term  Will  presupposes  an  object,  for  we  never 
Jhave  found  a  wish  or  a  will  without  an  object.     If  they  ascribe  object 
to  Him,  they  take  off  a  portion  of  Almightiness  out  of  Him.     If  we  try 
to  bring  in  harmony  our  independent  Will  with  our  limited  faculties, 
then  how  can  we  call  Him  good,  all-knowing,  and  all  powerful  God  ? 
The  creation  is  imperfect,  and  for  all  our  imperfections  the  Deists  can- 
not logically  expect  us  to  love  Him.     If,  as  they  say,  God  is  Nirbikardj 
-without  any  object  or  wish  of  his  own,  how  can  He  be  pleased  with  our 
worship  ?     If  from  consideration  of  utility,  we  be  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge an  after  life,  we  leap  from  one  fault  to  another.     When  again 
the  notion  of  Grod  varies  in  different  kinds  of  men,  we  cannot  but  come 
to  one  reasonable  conclusion  tjiat  there  is  no   God.     Man's  limited 
faculties,  his  imperfections,  his  aspirations,  cannot  be  arguments  quite 
logical  to  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  of  an  after-life.     The  fact  is  the 
ever-progressive  Universe  is  ceaselessly  marching  to  the  goal  of  per- 
fection,  and   when  man  becomes  perfect  and  when  he  gets  all   his 
wishes*,  his  imperfections  will  vanish  simultaneously  with  the  imper- 
fections of  the  Universe. 

K.  Chakeavarti. 


'' BUDDHISM,  POSITIVISM  AND  MODERN  PHILOSOPHY." 

BUDDHISM  and  Positivism !  Strangely  diverse  systems  to  int^i  weare 
in  thought  are  they  not  ?  What  point  of  contact  can  be  traced  be- 
tween the  Comtean  relegation  of  all  inquiry  to  phenomena  and  Bud^ba'i 
transcendental  doctrines  of  Nirvana,  the  ELarma,  Ac,  ?  At  first  sight 
tbe  indinatioa  will  be  to  discard  the  notion  of  any  likely  paraHeliams. 
Nevertheless,'  it  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Dr.  Saltzer  to  indicate  the 
erroneousnesB  of  such  a  view.  Accordingly,  in  the  course  of  his  vVry 
interissting  pamphlet  reprinted  from  the  "  National  Magazine,"  he  first 
'  places  Buddha  and  Comte  in  juxta-position^^and  subsequently  compares 
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Bom^  of  the  leading  dicta  of  the  ^'  Blessed  One"  with  the  more  reoenfj 
generalizations  of  ecience.  Whether  he  succeeds  in  demonstrating  him 
to  be  in  snch  respects  abreast  of  modem  culture  may  be  deemed  a  moot 
point.  But  in  any  case  the  ability  of  the  paper  is  such  as  to  repay  very 
careful  perusal.  Despite  an  occasionally  inadequate  survey  of  his  points* 
Dr.  Saltser  has  drawn  up  his  case  in  a  remarkably  interesting  and 
suggestive  fashion. 

"  Like  Buddha/'  says  the  author,  "  Auguste  Comte  has  taught  a 
system  of  philosophy — the  Positive  Philosophy — and  a  system  of 
religion — ^the  Positive  Religion,  also  called  the  Religion  tyi  Humanity, 
or  the  Universal  Religion.  The  present  comparison  shall,  however,  be 
restricted  to  the  philosophy  of  the  two  teachers,  reserving  the  study  of 
the  religious  side  of  both  systems  for  some  future  occasion.*'  Having 
enumerated  Comte's  celebrated  three  stages  of  human  thought — the 
theological,  where  natural  efEects  are  attributed  to  the  design  of  supers 
natural  beings,  the  metaphysical,  where  abstract  qualities  are  substi- 
tuted for  such  beings,  and  the  positive,  where  ontology  is  tabooed  and 
generalisation  of  the  relations  of  phenomena  al<nie  pursued — Dr.  Saltzer 
throws  down  the  gauntlet.  According  to  Comte  '*the  ultimate  perfection 

of  the  Positive  system  would  be to  represent  all  phenomena  as 

particular  aspect  a  single  general  fact ;  such  as  gravitation,  for  instance. 
Dr.  Saltser  holds  that  thie  great  generalisation  has  been  readied  in 
Buddha's  doctrine  of  the  Universe  as  a  plexus  of  changes,  where  what  is 
called  ^  permanent'*  is  only  so  in  relation  to  more  transient  phenomena 
and  always  itself  varying  in  detail.  **  Everything  changes*'  is  the  law 
of  which  any  given  fact  whatever  must  constitute  an  illustration.  But 
he  adds  very  justly : — 

"  Not  that  this  explanation  is  so  aatitfaotory  in  each  and  eveiy  caae  as  to  make 
any  further  explanation  unnecessary.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  an  explanation 
BO  wide  in  its  range  as  to  embrace  all  possible  phenomena,  can  at  the  same  time 
aoeooat  for  the  particular  mode  in  which  each  phenomenon,  or  each  dass  of  pheno* 
nena,  supersedes  another  and  makes  its  appearance  instead.  From  a  practical 
point  of  view,  it  may  readily  be  conceded,  that  questions  referring  to  particulars 
•re  often  of  more  importance  to  us  than  questions  dealing  with  general  laws ;  for 
oitiseiis  of  the  world  though  we  are,  we  are  before  all  dtiiens  of  a  certain  comer  of 
the  world,  and  have,  as  snch,  to  adapt  ourselves,  mentally  and  bodily,  to  the 
peculiarities  of  our  close  surroundings.  But  as  we  are  for  the  present  chiefly  con* 
oemed  with  a  positive  PhUonophy,  or,  as  Comte  defines  it  abovd,  with  a  system  of 
oonoeptions  on  the  aggregate  of  phenomena—e^  general  explanation  is  just  what  is 
wanted  before  all.  Buch  a  general  explanation  contains  moreover  within  itself 
half  of  the  explanation  of  each  particular  phenomenon  and  of  each  class  of  phene- 
n^ena.  Take  gravitation.  What  strikes  the  mind  on  reflecting  on  the  tendency  of 
matter  to  move  towards  matter  is,  first  of  all,  the  problem :  Where  does  the 
tendency  to  move  come  from  f  matter  in  itself  being  supposed  to  be  an  inert  mass. 
Secondly,  how  is  it  that  matter  has  the  tendency  to  move  in  the  direction  of  matter, 
in  perferenoe  to  any  other  direction  ? — ^Now  the  first,  and  most  perplexing  of  the 
above  questions,  is  simply  answered  by  the  fact,  that  matter  was  never,  nor  ever 
wiU  be,  an  inert  mass.  Whether  it  moves  or  not,  the  tendency  to  move  is  always 
with  it,  and  within  it.    What  remains  te  be  explsioed  is  the  mere  mode  of  tUa 
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^rtioolar  motion— a  problem  of  seoondadry  importance,  m  compared  with  the  first  i 
«  problem  moreover,  the  solution  of  which  mnsk,  by  the  very  nature  of  iU  com- 
paratiyely  limited  range,  first  be  referred  to  the  province  of  Science,  whose  task  it 
is  to  establish  subordinate  generalisations  of  groups  of  phenomena,  before  it  can 
aver  become  an  integml  part  of  a  system  that  deals  with  the  aggregate  of  phe- 
Bomena — ^with  Philosophy." 

This  identificatioii  of  philosophy  with  the  unification  of  onr  know- 
ledge of  the  aggregate  of  phenomena  is,  however,  in  its  decadence.  Even 
in  the  case  of  Spencer,  whose  indebtedness  to  Gomte  is  more  than  super- 
ficial, the."  unification  of  knowledge"  is  effected  against  the  backgronnd 
of  tiba  Unknowable — an  Absolute  which  Gomte  would  have  simply 
ignored  as  a  concession  to  metaphysicians.  Neo-Hegelianism  also  is" 
slowly  sapping  its  recognition,  while  the  most  original  thinkers  of  to-day, 
such  as  von  Hartmann,  regard  it  as  little  less  than  nonsense.  In  ^*ath 
tha  Gomtean*  positivism  with  its  three  stages  is  an  utterly  misleading 
attempt  to  depict  the  march  of  human  thought.  The  so-called  '*  meta* 
physical"  stages  is  absurdly  incompetent  to  cover  what  is  now  known 
as  netaphysic  Its  fiercely  denounced  '*  abstract  qualities"  may  h<>ld 
good  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  word- weaving  of  the  Scholiasts  was 
in  force.  But  in  respect  of  modem  idealist  metaphysic,  neo-Hegelian- 
ism^  for  instance,  for  which  no  noumena  of  objects  exist,  it  is  worthless, 
l^cr  again  is  it  true  that  the  Positive  stage  is  gaining  ground,  as  on  the 
Comtoan  theory  it  ought  to  be.  The  grand  and,  indeed,  incomparably 
majefltic  advance  of  XlXth  Gentury  Science  is  already  breeding  meta- 
][>hyinctans,  mystics,  &o,,  in  crowds,  all  inspired  by  the  one  aim  of  atempt* 
il^^  te  rethink  the  data  which  a  positive  science  has  heaped  together. 

The  inadequacy  of  Gh*avitation  to  stand  as  a  universal  law  cannot, 
as  Dr.  Saltzer  says,  be  for  a  moment  admitted.  But  who  asserts  the 
oppoike  ?  It  is  a  truism  that ''  Gravitation*'  does  not  resemble  all  cases 
0i  att^lK^on,  such  as  cohesion  and  chemical  affinity.  Much  more  is  it 
incompelent  to  spread  its  umbrella  over  the  phenomena  of  *'  repulsion." 
However  We  have,  according  to  Dr.  Saltzer,  the  generalisation  of  universal 
efaange — ^universal  motion  as  he  makes  it — ^to  content  us.  But 
vsivBisal  moliou  only  applies  to  so-called  physical  phenomena  in  space-^ 
motion  meaning  change  of  place  of  a  body  in  relation  to  other  bodies, 
whether  atoms  6t  atom  aggregates.  It  does  not  possess  the  faintest  ray 
of  significance  when  affirmed  of  mental  facts,  e.  ^.,  a  train  of  diverse 
emotions.  It  is  only  by  a  metaphorical  use  of  language  that  Dr.  Saltzer 
c«ii  Msert  that ''  images  are  moving  within  our  mind" — ^mind  not  being 
an  existence  in  space  but  in  time.  Universal  change  cannot,  therefore, 
he  identifted  with  universal  motion.  But  a  further  consideration  awaits 
vs.  Is  it  true  that  change  is  an  attribute  which  all  agree  in  possessing? 
It  is  not.  Physical  phenomena  in  space  go  through  protean  transfer* 
mations,  but  what  of  space  itseU  regarded  not  from  the  metaphysical 
fvaa  the  realist  standpoint  of  Science.  Again^  mental  states,  properly 
Bo-called,  consdtute  a  changing  series  in  time,  but  the  I  remains  ever  the 
I  do  not  refer,  of  course,  to  the  phenomenal  self  or  aggregate  of 
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lemotions,  feelings  and  th»nghts  to  which  psychologists  give  the  general 
name  "  mind,"  but  to  the  I  or  Ego  of  which  those  emotions,  <&c.,  are  bat 
the  filling  or  content. 

It  would  be  erroneous  to  ascribe  the  sole  origin  of  this  doctrine  of 
universal  change  to  Gautama  Buddha.  It  was  independently  elaborated 
bv  the  famous  Heracleitus  of  Ephesus,  bom  532,  B.  C.  He  too  asseve- 
rated that  '*  all  things  flow,"  the  universe  being  to  him  a  contradictory 
succession  of  changes.  He  too  afiOrmed,  like  Buddha,  that  being  is  be- 
coming. His  influence  on  the  thought  of  Plato  is  well  known.  Touch- 
ing German  idealism,  which,  strange  to  saj.  Dr.  Saltzer  does  not  notioe, 
a  very  curious  parallel  to  Buddha's  theory  may  be  noted.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  Hegelian  Dialectic.  "  Everything  is"  this  is  the  one  ex- 
treme— 'Everything  is  not'  this  is  the  other  extreme" The  perfect 

one  "  remaining  far  from  both  these  extremes,  proclaims  the  truth  in  the 
middle."  (Buddha)  is  exactly  the  doctrine  of  Hegel.  Hegel,  however, 
radically  improved  the  form  of  the  doctrine  which  he  inherited  proxi- 
mately from  Fichte.  Its  pedigree  in  the  West  dates  back,  however,  not 
to  Buddha,  but  to  the  Grecian  Heracleitus.  The  omission  of  this  impor- 
tant historical  truth,  detracts  Is^ely  from  the  value  of  Dr.  Saltzer's 
brochure.  In  advocating  the  cognition  of  Buddha's  doctrine  on  this  head, 
he  forgets  to  remark  that  Germany  has  for  long  enjoyed  its  recognition, 
and  that  too  in  a  form  so  marvellously  elaborated  and  thorough  as  con- 
veyed in  the  '  Logic'  and  '  Phenomenology'  of  Hegel.  He  has  thus  ignored 
the  requirements  of  the  title  of  his  Essay. 

On  p.  10  is  to  be  noted  a  misapprehension  of  the  positivist  and 
scientific  position  which  it  is  important  to  dispel.  Dr.  Saltzer  tilts 
against  the  now  growing  view  that  there  is  nothing  in  causation  except 
invariable  and  unconditional  succession.  "  If  you  are  not  to  assume  any 
kind  of  bond  or  union  between  contiguous  facts  in  Nature,  what  ground 
can  there  be,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  positive,  to  assume  that  the 
aggregate  of  events  are  united  with  each  other  by  one  single  general 
law  ?"  The  central  positivist  aim  is  to  generalise  the  causal  relations  of 
phenomena.  But  to  generalise  is  simply  to  classify,  and  when  we  say 
"all  things  change,"  we  simply  register  in  shorthand  the  individual 
facts  (known  or  inferred)  of  change,  i.  c,  of  succession.  The  "  law"  is  a 
purely  subjective  creation  expressing  agreement  between  facts.  When 
Dr.  Saltzer  writes : — "We  are  told  that  *the  ultimate  perfection  of 
the  positive  system  would  be  to  represent  all  phenomena  as  particu- 
lar aspects  of  a  single  general  fact,'  we  are  given  to  understand  that 
such  a  fact  does  exist  in  Nature" — ^he  quite  misunderstands  the  empi- 
rical contention  here  veiled  in  metaphysical  lang^nage.  A  "  law"  does 
not  govern  phenomena,  but  is  the  verbal  expression  of  our  percerption  of 
iheiv  points  of  agreement,  as  co-existing  or  successive.  The  hypothesis  of 
an  abstract  "  Nature"  and  causes  tethered  by  a  mysterious  nexus 
to  effects  as  held  by  Dr.  Saltzer  are  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
postivist    refusal  to   transcend    phenomena.     If  he  holds    that  Bud« 
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dh»  believed  in  causal  nerases*  and  an  abstract  ^' Nature/'  then  he 
cannot  saddle  him  with  the  propagation  of  a  positivist  philosophj; 
Sach  objections  apart,  the  "  Teacher  of  Nirvana  and  the  Law'*  oonld 
not  possibly  be  termed  a  positivist  philosopher,  inasmuch  as  he  sought 
to  pefer  behind  the  veil  of  the  M4j&  of  perception. 

Dr.  Saltzer's  assertion  that  for  Comte  causes  were  "  abstract  forces, 
veritable  entities,"  (p.  14)  on  the  top  of  his  previous  objection  to  Comte's 
refusal  to  interpolate  any  bond  of  union  between  contiguous  evonts, 
exhibits  a  serious  confusion  of  ideas.  Comte  held  the  exact  contrtty; 
The  "abstract  force"  would  be  Dr.  Saltser's  perfectly  unnecessary  "  bond 
of  union,"  a  purely  imaginative  conception.  Comte  averred  that  when 
a  ball  striking  anothw  ball  causes  it  to  move,  all  we  were-  justified  in 
asserting  was  that  there  occurred  a  succession  of  events.  Dr.  Saltsser'a 
''  bond  of  union"  is  an  interpolaticw  he  would  have  at  once  repudiated. 

To  the  inquiry — Does  the  modem  generalisation  of  the  conservation 
of  eneigy  interpose  any  "  bond  of  union"  between  cause  and  effect,  the 
answer  is  obvioas.  The  problem  remains  the  same.  All  we  know  is 
that  there  exist  or  appear  to  exist  unvarying  quantitative  and  qualitative 
relations  between  modes  of  energy.  JS».  g.  Given  certain  conditions — 
themselves  part  and  parcel  of  the  causal  •  series — a  certain  amount  of 
carbon,  combining  with  oxygen  will  always  yield  the  same  quantity 
and  quality  of  effects,,  light,  heat,  &c.  &c.  But  in  all  this  series  we  have 
nothing  but  successions-^successions  between  changing  modes  of  energy. 
Professor  Bain  and  Herbert  Spencer  regard  causation  as  resolvable  into 
quantitative  and  qualitative  equivalencies  obtaining  between  modes  of 
energy.  But  why  should  they  go  out  of  their  way  to  hunt  for  "  bonds 
of  union!'  between  antecedent  forms  of  energy  and  their  equivalencies 
when  transformed.  Of  course  they  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  forms  of 
energy  are  but  names  for  phenomena.  The  fact  of  their  succession  is  all' 
we  know. 

The  observations  of  Dr.  Saltzer  on  Mill's  criticism,  of  the  identification. 
of  the  Conservation  Doctrine  with  the  Conservation  of  Motion  are  most 
interesting  and  suggestive.  Having  exhibited  the  meaningless  character 
of  the  current  tentn  "potential  energy,"  so  severely  commented  on 
by  Mill,  he  presents  us  with  a  theory  which  is  certainly  well  worth  con- 
sideration. So  far  from  potential  energy  involving  the  temporary 
annihilation  of  motion,  he  holds  that  the  motion  of  translation  is  trans- 
formed into  rotatory  atomic  motion..  I  am  not  sure  that  this  view  is 
original.  1  rather  think  not.  But  Dr.  Saltzer's  enunciation  of  it  is 
extremely  lucid  and  stimulating.  The  possibility,  however,  that  so-caUed 

*  A  "  bond  ol  aiuoiv"  between  oontigiioiis  eveatB  leaves  I>r.  QaUser  in  Comte^s 
maiaphysical  stagjB.  la  there  any  proof,  however,  that  Buddha  held  caosaliigr  to 
ipYolve  more  thiui  inyariable  and  unconditional  BucoesBion.  I  trow  not,  BoJar.aa 
I  reoall  a  former  converaation  with  Saoaangala.  Obvioosly  ho  held  that  there  is  % 
''duality  in  cauaation"  (p.  13) — cause  being  a  relative  term  involving  some . effect— • 
bnt  he  had  na  grgusid  for  asaunuDg^a  mystexioati  ^'  pover"'ia  the-  cause  to  produce 
the  effect. 

& 
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^'  potential  energy"  is  simply  resolTabie  into  a  apace  relation  has  to  be 
met.  And,  putting  aside  scientific  hypothesis,  it  might  be  added  that, 
so  long  as  men  cling  to  the  belief  in.  au  external  world  somehow  inde- 
pendent of  percept&oxi,  so  long  will  the  endless  contradiction  centring 
round  the  discussion  of  "atcHns,"  "force,"  "energy,"  "matter,"  and 
^ther  abstractions  continue.  It  was  Kant  who  showed  thai  the  finite 
and  infinite  diyisibility  of  matter  were  alike  demonstrable  by  reason ; 
thai  a  finite  and  infinite  space  were  equally  impossible.  Human  Keascm 
based  on  the  assumption  of  a  real  external  world  must  end  in  contra- 
dictions. 

Space,  however,  now  forbids  us  to  continue  further.  Enough  has, 
it  is  hoped,  been  said  to  indicate  the  intorestiBg  character  of  Dr.  Saltser's 
Irochwe.  Although  the  author's  attempt  to  brizig  Baddfaa  into  Mno  With 
positivism  is  naturally  unsuccessful,  he  had  dene  woll  in  bringing  up  the 
probl^Bois  ccMcrelated  therewith  for  discusracn. 

E.  DouoLAs  Fawcett. 
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WOMEN  IN  ANCIENT  INDIA. 
(Continued  from  page  13.) 
N  speaking  of  the  Scholastic  or  Acharya  period,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  a  period  erf  very  elaborate  laws  about  anything- 
and  everything,  and  women  were,  of  course,  not  outside  their  opera- 
tions. The  halcyon  days  of  the  Vedas  and  the  Epics  were  gone;  and 
people  became  less  and  less  mindful  of  the  sacred  duties  prescribed 
by  the  Vedas. 

Doubts  began  everywhere  to  rise  iit  the  minds  <rf  men.  Exhaustive 
and  polemical  treatises  had  to  be  written  for  the  instruction  and 
guidance  of* mankind.  Ethical  principles  no  longer  practised;  and 
men  growing  more  and  more  selfish  subordinating  everything  to  their 
own  pleasure;  such   were   some  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  thia 

peiiod. 

Woman,  therefore,  could  occupy  only  an  inferior  place  iu  the  social 
circle.  She  was  subordinate  to.  man  in  every  respect.  And  the  most  severest 
laws  were  written  narrowing  the  sphere  of  her  activity ;  and  the  exact 
position  of  women  is  thus  given  by  Manu :— PitA  rakshati  Korumar6 
bhart4rakshati  yaun6,  Rakshanti  sthavire  putrfi  nastri  swdtaatriya.  "  A 
woman  should  remain  subject  inf  her  infamcy  to  her  father;  in 
her  youth  to  her  husband;  and  in  h«^  old  age  to.  her  sons.  Under 
any  oiroumstauce  she  has  uo  independence." 

I  quote  Manu,  not  because  that  I  consider  his  werk  as  the  greatest 
authority  for  this  period,  but  because  he  represents  that  class  of  law- 
givers who  frame  their  laws  with  the  object  of  making  people  follow 
what  they  think  as  the  highest  ideaL  I  divide  my  authorities  for  thia 
period  into  two  classes  :(l)the  law-givers,  and(2>other  writers  who  speak, 
of  the  general  condition  of  the  country,  snch  as  Patanjali  and  others. 
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the  former  inolading,  of  coarse,  such  writers  as  Gautama,  Baudh^jana, 
Yasiahta,  Apastamba,  Mann,  Yagnavalkja,  &c. 

For  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  historj  of  women  in  India,  we 
have  to  divide  the  laws  of  this  period  into  old  and  new.  The  Sntras 
first  came  into  existence.  These  Sutras  are  called  Dhanna  Sutras, 
also  called  S&maj&chirika  Sntras,  and  are  different  from  the  other 
kinds  of  Sutras,  as  the  Shrouta  Sutras,  which  treat  of  the  perfoimanco 
of  sacrifices,  and  the  Onhya  Sutras.  These  latter  are  distinguished 
from  the  Dharma  Sutras,  in  confining  themselves  to  the  points  of 
difference  of  the  various  schools  or  charanas,  while  the  Dharma  Sutras, 
give  out  in  a  brief  way,  for  mnemonical  purposes,  the  precepts  and  obli- 
ga&ns  to  all.  It  is  further  a  point  recently  brought  to  light  that 
the  same  Bishi,  who  is  the  author  of  Shrouta  Sutras,  is  also  the  anthcH? 
of  Grihya  Sutras,  and  of  a  Dhanna  Sutra.  The  order  seems  to 
be  this,  according  to  Haradatta  the  Commentator  on  the  Apastamba 
Dharma  Sutra.  (1st  Sutra) : — 

''The  words  'Adh&to'  (stherefdm)  implios  a  reaaon,  ih0.,  iliat  as  the  Sraata 
(sacrificial)  and  Gdrhya  (domestio)  Geremonies  have  been  explained,  and  as  these 
oeremonies  presuppose  other  obaerraaoeB,  tliese  other  observaoceB  also  mast  now  be 
explained." 

Again,  the  Grihya  Sutras  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  domestic 
ceremonies  from  the  birth  to  the  marriage  of  a  man ;  and  as  these  cere- 
monies form  part  of  the  subjects  treated  in  the  Dharma  Sutras,  we  might 
consider  that,  in  the  light  of  the  explanation  of  Haradatta's  above 
^uoted,the  Grihya  Sutras  were  their  original  sources.  If  we  remember  that 
the  Sutras  are  only  mnemonical  aids  to  the  observance  of  the  ceremonies, 
and  that  they  are  mostly  written  in  prose,  we  might  safely  conclude  that 
the  Smrities,  such  as  that  of  Manu,  are  only  later  writings.  Tignavalkya, 
Daksha^  Par&sara  and  other  Smrities  being  only^snbsequent  to  Manu's— 

whether  in  the  present  composition,  or  in  its  original  unabridged  form • 

both  by  tradition,  and  under  the  authority  of  Jaimini.  He  says  in  the  Ist 
adhyaya  of  his  Mimimsa  Sutras  that  when  the  law-givers  are  at  varianca 
on  a  certain  point,  Manu's  precepts  should  be  held  supreme  and  followed, 
and  that  Manu  is  a  far  greater  authority  than  the  other  Smrities ;  it 
follows  that,  chronologically  speaking,  the  laws  are  in  this  order :  Grihya 
Sutras,  Dharma  Sutras,  and  poetical  Smrities.  The  poetical  Smrities  may, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  more  exhaustive  treatises  than  the  former- 
Having  thufi  established  the  priority  of  the  Dharma  Sutras,  it  is  now 
easy  for  ns  to  trace  the  condition  of  women  from  the  Epic  Period.  Of 
the  Dharma  Sutras  extant,  we  have  them  in  the  following  chronological 
order  ;(1)  Goutamai  (2)  BMhayana^  (3  and  4)  Apastambaand  Vafiishta  «~ 
Polygamy  continued  as  before,  but  only  restricted  to  the  upper 
classes.    The  number  of  torma  <rf  mamage  waa  now  eight,  according  to 

•  The  translations  which  appear  further  on  from  these  works,  are  those  of  the 
^eral  western  Oriontaliste,  who  have  render^  them  into  Ejigliah  lor  the  "  Saoied 
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Ooatama  and  BcSdhiyana,  but  six  according  to  Apastamlia  and  Vaashta^ 
I  subjoin  them  thus  : — 

(1).  Brahma  wedding:  the  father  gives  the  girl  dressed  in  garments 
and  decked  with  jewels  to  a  person  possessing  sacred  learning,  &c. 
(Goutama,  BiSdhiyana,  Apastamba  and  Vasishta.) 

2.  Praj&patya  wedding  :  the  marriage  formula  is  :  "fulfil  ye  the  law 
conjointly."  (Groutama  and  Bodh^yana.) 

3.  Arsha  wedding  ;  the  bridegroom  exchanges  a  cow  for  a  girL 
(Do.  do.  Apastamba  and  Vasishta). 

4.  Daiva  wedding  :  if  the  bride  is  given  decked  with  .ornaments  to 
a  priest  at  the  sacrifice.     (Do.     do.    do.     do). 

5.  Gandharva  wedding :  the  spontaneous  union  with  a  willing 
maiden.     (Do.  do.  do.  do). 

6.  Asura  wedding :  if  those  who  have  authwity  over  a  female  are 
propitiated  with  money.  (Apastamba,  Goutama,  B6dhayana;  and  Yasi^ta 
calls  it  Minusha). 

7.  Eakshasa  wedding :  if  the  bride  is  taken  away  by  force.  (Do. 
All  others  call  it  Ksh^tra). 

8.  Paisicha  wedding  :  when  a  man  embraces  a  female  deprived  of 
consciousness.     (Goutama  and  B6dhayana). 

Thus  all  the  four  law-givers  recognize  six  forms  ;  and  Goutama  and 
Bodh&yana  add  two  more,  ru.,  Prajipatya  and  Pais&cha.  The  neces-' 
sary  inference,  therefore,  is  that  Goutama  and  B6dhiyana  being  older, 
the  PdLj&patya  and  Paisacha  forms  which  they  recognized,  were  not  in 
after  times  found  good,  and  hence  the  subsequent  law -givers  Apastamba 
and  Vasishta  speak  only  of  six. 

Some  of  the  forms  of  marriage  which  these  Bishis  consider  praise- 
worthy,* severally  or  jc^tly,  necessarily  imply  that  the  bride  should  be 
£tt  for  the  consummanon  of  marriage  ;  for  Apastamba  says  that  the 
first  three  days  of  marriage  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  should  sleep 
together,  but  that  on  the  fourth  day  the  consummation  takes  place. 

Now  as  regards  her  duties.  If  her  husband  has  disappeared  she 
should  wait  for  him  for  six  years.  If  she  is  the  wife  of  a  Brahmin,  and 
if  he  has  gone  to  a  foreign  country  for  purposes  of  study,  she  should  wait 
for  him  for  twelve  years.  She  is  thus  made  more  subordinate  to  her 
husband  than  was  the  case  in  the  Vedic  or  the  Epic  period ;  nor  can  a  girl 
remain  without  marriage,  as  we  saw  was  the  cause  in  the  preceding  ages. 
This  latter  restriction  was  made  in  the  early  days  of  the  Scholastic 
period,  for  we  find  Goutama  saying  that  a  girl  not  given  in  marriage 
chall  allow  three  monthly  periods  to  pass  and  afterwards  unite  herself 

*  I  .partioolarlj  speak  of  thoae  that  were  oonsidered.  praiseworthy  Bnd  omit  the, 
olhera,  as  the  former  alone  will  do  for  my  purpose. 

t^h!8  IB,  howtnmr,  a  point  that  is  liable  to  be  dispated.  Goutama  holds  that  a 
maiden  should  be  given  in  marriage  before  she  attains  her  age.  Apastamba's  views 
were  already  given  out.  Vasishta  says  (Ghap.  VIII,  1)  '*  A  student  who  desir^  to 
become  ,a  householder  shaU  bathe  and  take  for  a  wife  b  ytranf?  female  of  his  own 
caste,  who  does  neither  belonic  to  the  same  goU*a  ixor  haii  the  Bam.€  rmrara  v,*ho  has 
not  had  iniercourne  (with  another  man).** 
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of  lier  own  will  to  a  blameless  man  giving  up  the  ornaments  received 
from  her  father.  The  duty  which  a  wife  should  discharge  to  her  hus- 
band, is  assisting  at  the  kindling  of  the  sacrificial  fires.  Besides,  she 
codkL  learn  music,  dancing  and  other  branches  of  the  Ai^tha  Sastra. 
She  was,  however,  considered  pure  throughout  the  body,  and  her 
pimfication,  when  necessary,  consisted  in  simply  touching  water  with 
her  lips.  Even  unchastity  was  not  in  the  eyes  of  these  law-givers 
A  grave  sin,  for  says  Vasishta : — 

"  A  wife,  though  tainted  by  sin,  whether  she  be  quarrelsome  or 
liave  left  the  house,  or  have  suffered  criminal  force  or  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  thieves,  must  not  be  abandoned ;  to  forsake  her  is  not ' 
prescribed  by  the  sacred  law.  Let  him  wait  for  the  time  of  her  courses  ; 
by  her  temporary  uncleanliness  she  becomes  pure."  The  only  three  acts 
which  make  them  outcastes  are,  to  quote  this  lUshi  again,  "  Murder  of  the 
husband,  slaying  a  learned  Brahmin,  and  wilful  destruction  of  the  foetus." 
Women  who  were  purchased  for  money  were  considered  more  as  slaves 
than  lawful  wives  and  were  not  fit  for  assisting  their  husbands  in  the 
Baenficial  rite. 

A  husband  may  allow  his  wife  to  raise  an  issue  from  any  one  else 
far  him,  and  such  a  son  was  considered  a  legal  one. 

if  the  hlisband  dies  she  was  allowed  to  remarry,  but  more  especially 
to  a  brother-in-law. 

Suttee  does  not  seem  to  have  been  prevalent  in  the  times  that  the 
Dharm4  Sutras  were  written.  Unchastity  was  more  frequent  than  in 
the  preceding  periods,  and  we  have  special  names  for  the  offspring  of 
mixed  castes  (Vide  below)  : — 

Children  bom  in  the  inverted  order  (of  the  wives  of  higher  castes) 
become  fiitas,  Magadhas,  Ayogavas,  Kshatris,  Yiidehakas  or  Chandalas. 

Some  declare  that  a  woman  of  the  Brahman  caste  has  borne,  succes- 
Bively  to  husbands  of  the  four  castes,  sons  who  are  Brahmins,  Stitas, 
Magadhas  or  Ghand&las  :  and  that  a  woman  of  the  Kshatriya  caste  has 
borne  to  the  same,  Mtirdhavasiktas,  Kshatriyas,  Paulkasas,  <&c.  (Gautama^ 
IV.  17—19.) 

Now  come  the  metrical  Smritis,  such  as  those  of  Manu,  Yagna- 
Talkya,  Parasara.  From  these  we  find  that  the  above-named  eight 
forms  of  marriage  were  recognized,  the  Paisdcha  being  considered 
the  lowest.  The  marriage  should  be  performed  for  a  girl  between 
eight  and  twelve,  although  from  M^dh&thithi's  Commentary  on  Mann, 
IX.  88,  it  appears  that  twelve  was  iiie  more  proper  age. 

They  oould  no  longer  perform  sacrifice  separately.  All  she  could  do 
was  conjointly  witii  her  husband.*  If  or  could  she  recite  the  Yedas.  They 
bad  the  tonsure  rite,  but  without  the  Vedio  Mantras,  as  in  the  case  of  men. 

*The  pasBa^  I 'rely  apon  is  Mann  IX,  18.  "  NoAreligioiu  oeremopy  for  womoit 
ehote  be  (aocompaniod)  by  Mantra8--with  these  rales  the  right  of  women  is 
fixed;  for  women  being  weak  creatures^  and  having  no  share  in  the  MantraS}  are 
falsehood  itself.'* 
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Their  real  sacrament  was  marriage,  which  iBTolved  four  duties  on  her, 
viz,^  (1)  assisting  the  husband  at  the  sacrifice,  (2)  obedience  to  the  gam, 
(3)  attendance  to  household  duties,  and  (4)  attendance  to  their  husbands. 
She  had  no  property  of  her  own  whatever.  Property  she  acquired  belongs 
to  the  one  to  whom  she  bekmgs.  WMle  Bddh&yana,  Apastamba  and 
Vasishta  allow  her  ornaments ;  Mann  allows  her, ''  that  which  is  given 
over  th^  marriage  fire,  during  the  bridal  procession,  that  which  is  given 
from  act  of  love,  and  that  which  is  received  from  ber  brother,  mother, 
or  father.  Anything  she  acquires  after  her  macriage^beBeaDieB  the  jnvperty 
of  her  childi*en,  if  she  should  die  while  her  husband  iaaiiva.  Whatever 
valuables  she  receives  at  the  marriage,  other  than  those  of  Aiura, 
Paisacha  and  Bakshasa  marriages,  belong  to  her  husband  alone  if  shiS 
should  die  without  children,  but  if  ahe  should  acquire  any  property  at 
these  marriages,  such  property  goes  to  her  father  and  mother  if  she  dies 
without  children.'*  He  farther  Jays  stress  on  i^e  fact  that  a  woman  cim* 
not  expend  any  money  without  the  consent  of  her  husband*  Public 
dancers  and  prostitutes  make  their  appearance  in  these  times,  and  ate 
recognized  by  Manu  as  institutions.  The  king,  he  says,  should  not 
punish  them  in  the  performance  of  their  callings. 

Turning  now  to  Patimjali,  we  find  from  his  Mahibh&shya  that  the 
Yedas  and  the  Sutras  had  not  the  same  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  people 
as  it  had  in  the  preceding  ages.  Women  addicted  themselves  to  drink } 
and  there  i»  a  passage  in  his  '  Magnum  Opus,'  that '  Gtods  do  not  take 
that  Brahmin  woman  who  drinks,  to  the  loka  her  husband  wcnoQd  go 
•(after  his  death).'  They  were  neither  divorced,  nor  excommunicato, 
nor  persecuted.  The  laxity  of  morals  on  the  part  of  women  was  great* 
Concubines  and  lewd  women  were  now  more  and  more  increasing  in 
number.  A  pupil  was  not  allowed  to  see  a  woman,  and  much  less  to 
speak  to  her.  The  sons  of  widows  acquired  social  position  and  influence. 
The  offspring  of  illicij^  intercourse  between  the  sexes  had  multi^^ed, 
and  to  put  a  stop  to  this  shameful  state  of  things,  Buddha,  by 
attempting  to  introduee  intermarriages  between  different  classes  of 
society,  succeeded  at  last  in  doing  away  with  caste  itself.  Buddhism 
seems  to  have  restored  to  woman  her  former  position  in  sodeiy :  at 
least  it  is  dear  that  she  was  allowed  the  same  rights  in  religious 
matters  as  those  of  the  opposite  sex«  This  restoration  of  her  rights 
seem  to  have  been  enjoyed  by  her  for  sevend  centuries,  and  continued  to 
the  first  days  of  the  Mohammedan  conquest.  Somewhere  aboujb  thid  timQ 
we  find  the  cruel  practice  of  suttee  in  India.  The  ancient  authorities^ 
such  as  the  Bigveda,  Afivaldyana's  and  Par&sara's  works,  which  some 
suppose  tp  have  laid  down  this  practice,  are  denied  by  many,  whilQ 
others  construe  the  passages  in  different  way  altogether.  Diodorua 
Siculus,  who  lived  about  three  centuries  before  the  Christian  £x«,  states 
it  to  have  eoeurred  in  the  Gamp  of  Enmenes.  It  was  perhaps  a^nt 
that  time  that  the  custom  was  becoming  more  and  more  extended. 
On  tho  other    hand;  they   do  not  seem  to  have  bcon  uneducated 
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IM  they  are  now  generally  lonnd  to  be.  They  had  their  own  arte  and  sciences 
to  cultivate ;  and  csoming  to  the  times  of  Vatsyayana,  the  author  of  the 
Kama  Sutrag,  whom  Sir  Richard  Burton  thinks  flonrighed  between 
the  first  and  the  sixth  centuries  aftier  Christ,  we  find  him  meationinff 
in  his  book  sixty-four  arts  and  sciences  which  he  recommends  for 
women.  These  include  all  the  arte  and  sciences  known  to  the  Indians 
except  the  higher  mathematics,  the  arts  connected  with  governing  a 
state,  the  meanest  arts,  and  those  that  are  exclusively  reserved  for 
mankind  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries. 

They  were  acquainted  with  the  fine  arte,  spice  making,  cooking- 
weaving  and  others  less  important^  covering  a  wide  field  of  intellectual 
culture. 

Now  to  speak  of  those  that  were  Buddhiste*  Although  Buddha 
was  very  severe  to  women  as  a  class,  and  even  mendicante  and  novices 
trere  not  permitted  to  look  at  a  woman,  and  prieste  were  not  allowed  to 

Tisit  widows,  grown-up  virgins,  or  women  whose  hnsbsnds  wero  abroad 

yet  it  was  Buddhism,  as  I  said  before,  that  restored  to  her  some  of  her  lost 
righte.  As  a  Buddhist  she  became  prominent.  She  not  only  be^an  to 
frequent  places  of  public  worship,  but  came  forward  to  join  the  clerical 
body  and  was  even  admitted  a  nun. 

The  Buddhist  females  had  their  own  robes,  and  the  moammente  in  th 
Bhilsa  topes  show  that  it  oonsistedof  a  "long flowing  vest"  resemblin 
that  which  we  see  in  Grecian  sculpture.    The  Ajunta  caves  also  sh 
us  a  like  form  of  dress  among  the  Buddhist  women. 

Her  subsequent  history  is  not  difficult  to  trace.    Vai^h^nihi 
praises   her;    Houn   Tsang   admires  her  intellect  and    speaks  of  a 
female   kingdom;  and  we  have  ample  material  to  collect  from  the 
Sanskrit  Dramas. 

Prom  these  we  find  that  a  total  degradation  had  befallen  her.  The 
Hindu  female  was  subordinate  to  the  male  to  an  extent  unknown  to  her  • 
while  the  lot  of  her  Buddhist  sister  was  in  nowise  better,  except  that  she 
could  now  become  anun  as  before.  A  new  dass  of  women  arose;  they  were 
styled  Devidasis,  and  the  Agamas  so  style  them,  as  they  devoted  them- 
selves entirely  to  the  *  service  of  God.'    She  was  quit©  different  from 
the  prostitute  of  the  time  of  Patanjali  or  the  subsequent  times,  and  the 
dilEerenoB  consisted  in  her  doing  some  of  the  services  in  a  temple^  and  in 
maintaining  her  virginity.  Sho  was  different  from  slaves  who  were  mere 
objecte  of  pleasure,  bought  for  an  equivalent  in  momey ;  and  sometimes 
ey«i  fore^  slaves  are  mentioned  in  the  dramas^     The  prohibiticm 
of  a  man  of  a  higher  caste  marrying  girls  of  the  lower  castes  ooniinued 
the  some  as  before ;  widows  were  now  strictly  prohibited  from  marrying. 
She  would  no  longer  be  found  as  a  teacher  except  in  very  rare  eases! 
In  short,  she  was  not  allowed  to  take  part  in  any  public  rejoicziigs 
exeei^  the  festivals  and  marriages.    She  was,  as  regards  the  hi^r 
knowledge,  classed  with  a  Sudra.    Tyranny  of  the  male  ov^r  the  femalo 
became  more  and  more  perceptible.     Brahminism  bow  began  to  slowly 
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revive  ;  Buddhism  was  almost  crashed  out  of  existence,  and  with  it  the 
status  of  women  recognized  by  it. 

The  laxity  of  morals  waa  now  very  great ;  every  thing  was  in  utter 
confusion,  and  in  the  great  struggle  for  existence,  the  Brahmanical  a» 
well  as  Buddhistic  institutions  became  more  and  more  degraded;  the 
Devadasi  was  no  longer  a  virgin  devoted  to  the  service  of  (rod,  but 
to  man ;  and  although  the  extremie  south  was  not  nrucii  alEected,  and 
writers  and  moralists  like  Away  made  their  appearanoe  now  and  then, 
a  larger  portion  of  India  was  simply  in  the  final  stmgglB  for  existence. 

Such  was  the  eohdition  of  India  and  the  IndiaB  wsome^  during  the 
-  8th,  9th  and  the  10th  centuries.  Biahminisnr  iifow  triumphed  ovev 
Buddhism,  but  before  she  had  time  to  look  to  the  inherent  defects  in  her 
institutions  and  mend  them,  a  more  powerful  enemy  made  his  presence 
felt,  and  compelled  her  to  unwillingly  unite  her  foroes  for  another 
struggle — to  stand  or  to  fall.  India  soon  fell,  and  as  I  said  in  the 
beginning,  she  lost  all  elaim  to  boast  of  a  naitional  glory  and  feel  a 
national  pride. 

S.  B.  QovAhA.  Charlu„  F.  T.  S- 
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58.  Who  can  abate  the  anger  of  a  nobleman  of  great  virtue ; 
so,  who  can  stop  the  course  of  pure  cold  water  flowing  down  a  slope. 

59.  Foolish  men  neglect  to  do  meritorious  act&  which  procure 
them  the  divine  bliss,  but  they  do  evil  deeds  which  lead  them  to  hell ; 
they,  therefore,  are  like  those  who  drink  poison,  refusing  to  take  milk. 

60.  One  man  in  the  world  excels  in  one  thing,  and  another  iju 
another  thing;  as,  however,  powerfully  the  wind  may  blow,  ships 
will  not  travel  on  land  and  carriages  on  water. 

61.  Though  it  has  been  said  by  poets  that  the  minds  of  the 
righteous,  and  ghee,  which  is  soft  and  easily  melted,  are  alike ;  yet 
it  is  not  so,  for  the  minds  of  the  righteous  are  melted  in  the  trou- 
bles of  their  fellow-beings,  while  ghee  is  not  melted*  (by  heat  not 
applied  to  itself). 

62.  Brahma  had  deposited  fragrant  musk  in  the  navel  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  deer  by  mistake;  but  should  I  ever  get  the  post  of 
Mahabrahmaskip,  I  will  place  musk  at  the  root  of  the  liar's  tongue. 

63.  Even  if  a  man  becomes  the  king  of  the  whole-  world,  yet 
he  will  be  despied  by  the  people  if  he  wdars  his  erest  gem  on  hia 
foot;  therefore  if  any  of  your  servants  are  not  fit  for  the  works  in 
which  you  have  employed  them^  you  will  not  succeed  in  your  under- 
takings. 

64.  Foolish  men  who  try  to  hurt  men*  of  great  power  aiid  ability 
by  showing  anger  against  them,  are  like  thbse  who  kick  against  9$ 
great  elephant  that  is  strong  exiQUgh  to  uproot  huge  xodcs* 
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'  65.  To  a  uiaxi  of  great  firmness  and  virtue  the  "^hdio  ooean  is 
«k  cap  of  water,  Maha  Mem  is  an  anthill,  aoid  the  famous  continreii 
iif  Jambadevipa  is  the  compatuid  of  his  hoftse ;  hence,  whait  ivealtlt 
is  there  which  is  not  his  own. 

W,  Men  who  act  against  law  are  nnmberless  as  the  stars  in 
epace,  and  they  cannot  be  destrojed  becaase  they  are  so  nnmberless; 
if  yom  destroy  the  hatred  which  is  in  yotiur  heart,  tiiey  all  will  h^ 
destroyed  as  fire  is  extingnishable  by  water. 

67.  When  prosperity  comes  to  a  man,  it  comes  very  slowly 
like  the  growth  of  water  and  kernel  in  the  cocoannt;  but,  when  ii 
goes,  it  goes  all  of  a  i^dden,  as  the  kernel  of  wood-apples  vanisfaeei 
when  swallowed  by  elephants.     ^ 

68.  Thovgh  there  are  very  many  rich  men,  a  wise  king  employs 
only  tho  good  in  his  service ;  and  thoagh  we  have  abundance  of 
Tiches,  we  use  only  a  glass  to  see  our  face. 

69.  People  can  hold  the  proboscis  of  the  elephant,  and  wear 
venomous  serpents  round  their  necks ;  though  they  could  do  Buch 
wondeFfnl  idlings,  yet  not  beii^  satisfied  with  all  these^they  serve 
under  kings  to  earn  their  livelihood. 

70.  As  the  moon,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  host  of  wide-spread 
«tara  and  which  enlightens  the  world  with  its  mild  rays,  gets  dim 
at  sun-rise ;  so,  every  man  has  his  own  defect  in  uttering  the  wcirdi 
of  a  foreign  language. 

.  ?!•  TbeXQ  me^  be  many. .who  wield  swords  in  >  the  midst  of 
vromen  and  in  company,  H^ut  very  few  in  tie  field  Of  feattlof  where 
«parks  fiash  by  the  clashing  of  sword  with  sword.  __ 

72.  Ignorant  people,  who  live  according  to  the  ways  of  the  world, 
without  knowing  what  will  be  the  consequences  of  their  deeds  both 
in  this  and  in  the  future  world,  are,  owing  to  their  sin  of  the  past  births^ 
like  worms  pix)duced  in  flowers — though  they  miglit  be  bom  of  a 
high  caste,  as  pure  as  milk  from  both  (the  paternal  and  maternal) 
sides. 

73.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  beggar  to  be  not  satisfied  even  if 
^e  gets  an  immense  quantity  of  wealth ;  as  Iswara,  who  has  a  (third) 
eye  on  his  forehead,  and  who  is  endowed  with  glory  and  great  might. 
Tides  on  an  old  bull. 

74.  The  noble  and  the  good,  when  too  intimate  with' oftherer, 
%re  disrespected  by  them,  as  the  sweet  sandalwood  is  used  for  fire- wood 
by  the  wives  of  veddhas  who  live  in  the  Himalayas. 

75.  A  youth,  who  attempts  to  win  the  heart  of  a  woman  by 
jtiM' donation  &i  garments,  food,  betel  and  all  other  kinds  of  wealth, 
or  by  sexual  intercourse  and  fcheerful  words,  is  like  him  who  thinks 
,to<s«;teh  wind  with  a  net. 

t         76.     Crows  that  dwell  always  in  parks  and  gardens,  by  feeding 
^   <07i  sweet  mangoes  become  like  cuckoos  in  appearance,  but  they  can  be 
discei*ncd  at  once  by  their  cry.  /  .     .  • 

.     '  6 
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P7.-  A^  4hf^  iht09Ar'gem  of  ^  ▼^notecms  aex^pcnfc,  iriieii  aob  on 
ttteiorefli  of  a  king's  drown  becomeB  a  costly  jewdl;  ao,  gretai  Mngfl 
reward  the  righteoss  with  great  lionovrB  and  wealth,  though  they  may 
live  in  the  midrt  of  the  wicked. 

78/  if  a  good  man  refaseB  to  giVe  to  the  poor,  it  is  not  his  faidty 
hoA  it  it  theirs  for  having  edimed  ia  their  pi«vioii8  births';  so,  it  is  not  tha 
btdUb  of  thy  lqpbing<*glaB8  that  thy  £aoe  appears  ngly,  bat  it  la  the  ianlt 
qi  thy  deformity. 

79.  Herds  ci  goats  and  bulls  butt  against  eadi  other,  and  mina 
ixitde  warUe  snQBOi  0OU|fB  X^^  ^  their  nature,  but  not  an  extraordinary 
thiag) ;  if  any  o&e  can  sa^Bfy  the  wants  of  the  poor  by  munificent 
donations,  he  will  be  considered  to  be  a  clever  and  powerful  being. 

80.  If  a  serpent  bite  a  man,  it  is  cmly  he  who  dies,  and  not  the  rest 
nt  tibfi^iBople;  if  a  wicked  man  be  made  a  chief  or  be  taken  into  socieiT; 
a  whoto.  fliata'oii  may  be  destroyed,  and  at  last  that  wicked  man  also  may 
4>e  desfzoyoid. 

81.  One's  own  features  are  not  se^i  by  the  eye  that  sees  evezj 
thing  (else)  in  ike  world ;  in  the  same  manner  the  wicked  see  only  the 
faults  of  others,  but  not  their  own. 

82.  There  are  spots  in  the  moon,  there  is  snoi^  on  the  S[imalayas, 
the  water  of  the  ocean  is  saline,  and  poets  are  poor ;  «p  ey^rj  food  thing 
ill  the  world  has  a  defect  except  NirTa|ia»  which  is  eatire!ty  pure. 

83.  The  wealth  of  the  liberal-hearted  man,  though  ^ell,  4s 
gfate^ly  accepted  by  the  noor  mwI  naa4.i^  the  ??f**er  (]^*-  ™?ii*;'  !!trt" 
ttie  wealth  ^  vhte  wicked,  though  considfSpable,  is  not  used  by  tl^e  poor, 
iikc  the  salt  water  of  the  ocean. 

84.  The  moon  that  enlightens  the  quarters  of  the  world  by  its 
mild. rays,  holds  its  spots  till  the  end  of  the  world ;  so  good  men  do  not 
bare  so  much  about  their  owti  businesses  as  about  the  difficulties  of 
others. 

85.  The  waters  of  the  various  rivers,  streams,  brooks  and  hills 
flow  into  the  ocean,  but  it  does  not  break  its  li)Ounds ;  -so  good  ma^  f^U 
live  in  accordance  with  customs  without  bein^  |>poud  even  if  ^c^.|pQbi& 
^ihe  whole  continent  of  Jambudwipa. 

86.  Ignorant  people  live  always  in  friend^p  with  the  wioked 
Q>nd  not  with  the  good,  as  veddahs  adorn  theii!  xiecks  with  liqu^oe 
seeds  but  not  with  shiny  pearls  which  th^  ppuld  pick  .uj(  when 
dropped  from  the  trunks  of  mighly  elephants. 

'87.  A  level  path  devoid  of  thorns  and  pe^l^^  beeomes  l^apfu^ 
sad  impassable  when  these  are  oombined  with  <|sd|Ene6s ;  so  goq^  vou^li 
asaeitwhtizi^  wi1&  the  wioked  often  become  deq>icsif^ 

88.  If  liberal-hearted  persons  have  no  freedom  io  do  ^ood  to  ^he»9, 
even  w«?e  it  be  in  heaven,  they  will  riot  live  there,  aoiasidering  it  to 
'be  a  hell ;  but  if  they  have  that  Irefedom  eren  in  hell,  ttien  they  wiU'liVd 
there  conflidering  it  to*  be  a  heaven. 
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89;  Good  men  of  reoomt  Uvq  imp|»Uy  fmelaimiiig  the  g^A 
qualities  of  otheraitii  the  world,  as  ike  light  el  «^  lamp  itt  not  dimimdhecly 
though  htmdreds  of  other  lamps  be  lighted  with  it. 

90.  The  lion  that  lives  solely  on  the  brains  of  elephants  will  not 
eat  grasSy  howsover  great  may  be  its  hunger ;  so  a  nobleman  will 
never  do  an  unfair  thing,  even  if  he  dies* 

91.  As  a  huge  elfephttnt  never  trtoiples  its  oWn  tintnt,  though  it> 
rons  about  when  excited  with  carnal  lust ;  so  a  wise  man  will  never  do  a 
mean  act,  though  he  may  get  all  the  riches  of  the  world. 

92.  If  a  man,  who  does  not  profess  the  noble  faith  of  Lord  Buddha^ 
can  enter  into  Nirwan  by  accepting  a  heathen  faith,  then  a  blind  man 
can  see  the  footprint  of  a  bird  in  the  sky. 

93.  Rows  of  trees  with  their  branches  and  leaves  become  a  shelter 
for  the  travellers,  so  the  good  and  the  wise  do  favours  to  others  without 
any  remuneration  whatever.. 

94.  Though  there  is  a  great  host  of  cobras  that  feed  on  frogs,  yet 
nofy  AimsagBk  stands  alisadfifaH  with  its  open  hood;  though  thei^e  are 
Very  mwiy  people  who  may  be  equal  in  their  pros.perity  and  form,  yeW 
there  is  only  one  kind  person  who  protects  the  world. 

9&  Why  do  you  amass  wealth,  seeing  what  hath  happened  to  the 
"bees  tibat  had  stored  up  honey  in  their  hives ;  (therefore)  eat,  drink  and 
give  akas  to  the  ppor  with  kindness  i  and  do  not  bury  your  wealth  here 
^mi  there. 

96.  Though  good  mdn  may  happen  to  live  constantly  with  the 
wiekedft  yet  their  minds  will  be  disposed  to  do  good  to  the  world ;  as 
though  a  cuckoo  is  hatched  and  brought  up  in  the  nest  oi  a  crow,  yet 
its  voice  is  pleasing  to  the  hearers. 

97.  Though  a  man  of  great  renown  be  born  of  a  low  ca0te,  yet  he 
will  be  respected  by  wise  men  of  the  world ;  as,  the  lilies  produced  from 
mud  are  worn  on  the  head. 

98.  Though  crows  feed  with  delight  on  sweet  mangoes,  dwell  on 
the  tops  of  trees  in  parks  and  gardens,  and  do  these  and  other  things 
like  the  cuckoos,  yet  they  are  discerned  in  spring  time  by  their  voice. 

99.  Having  been  brought  up  under  the  shadow  of  King  Sri  Baja- 
singha's  foot,  who  excels  by  hundredfold  the  chief  of  devas  (Indras)  in 
glory,  who  is  a  lion  that  defeated  elephant-like  enemies,  and  who  is  like 
a  golden  flag  that  shines  waving  on  the  top  of  the  Solar  Baco-like 
roof. 

100.  And  having  been  a  son  (disciple)  of  the  chief  pundit  of  .HW-^, 
wella  (Hi:  the  owner  ofX  who  is  like  unto  Kumbyon  Eishi^  who  dnwk;^ 
ths  oopao,  t&JP  he  has  grasped  with  his  hapds  of  wisdom  Uie  ocesai  of 
ipetsphysios  whose  shores  are  iS'irwana. 

IfiDL',  I,  the  poet  who  is  known:  by  the  n^meof  AlagiawanPna  MuIj;^^^ 
-fr^tte,  in  whose  lotus  mouth  the  goddeg^  of  b^anty  alwayii.  rosides^  and. 
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wlip.  is  .&  Voiv  ttiat  defettM  Um  eLepbi^nt-like. poets,  cowpoAed  diia  eeireet 
poem  in  accorcUince  with  the  sfryingB  of  the  aacient  pundits.. 

R.  J.  Mendib, 

NOTBS. 

-  19.    Bahu  18  the- ascending  node.     Some  aatrologers  consider  it  to  be  a  pYanet, 
and  others  say  that  it  is  only  the  shadsw  of  the  earth. 

.    23.    The  ^alpavriksha  is  a  divine  tree  whiok  confers  on  the  owner  whatever  he 
'Vfishes. 

24.  Throat^em^  It  is  believed  by  many  that  some  serpents  have  a  kind'  of 
gems  in  their  throats* 

40.  The  gunUu  is  a  fabnlons  bird  of  great  size  and  strength,  that  feed  chiefly 
Okis  Tiagas  (serpents)* 

41^  The  na(uri4ata  is  oonsidered  to.  be  a  kind  of  flower  whese  shape  i»  some- 
what similar  to  a  woman. 

48.  The  fowr  parts  of  speech.  In  the  Slngalese  grammar  there  are  only  fonr 
ports  of  speeeb. 

79p  ^e  sella  lihini  or  mina  bird  is  a  bird  somewhai  like  an  Bngiisia 
magpie.    It  could  be  taught  to  speak  like  a  parrot,  or  to  whistle. 

100.  Kumbyon  Rishi,  otherwise  called  Agasti  fiishi,  is  considered  to  have  drunk: 
tlie  whole  ocean. 

101.  Alagiawanna  Mukewette  or  Alagiawanna  Mohottala  is  the  name  of  the-, 
author  of  this  poem,  as  well  as  of  several  others..  He  was  secretary,  or  as  we  say, 
IflMima'i  .taSri  Baiasingha.. 

H.  J.  M.       - 


MAN'S  CONQUEST  OVER  NATUB&  «     - 

By  Dr.  J.  D.  Buck. 

Some  few  there  be 
By  meditation  find  the  Soul  in  SelS 
K^elf  •schooled ;  and  some  by  long  philosophy^ 
And  holy  life  reach  thither ;  some  by  works. 
Some,  never  so  attaining,  hear  of  light 
From  other  ttps,  and  seise,  and  cleave  to  it. 
Worshipping ;  yea  I  and  those — ^to  teaching  true-^ 
Overpass  death ! 

— Song  CelestiaL 

Life  and  death  are  the  two  poles  of  visihle  nature..  Decay  and  reiu- 
TCfnescence  are  the  wheels  of  time  that  keep  the  panorama  of  creation 
in  motion.  The  whole  visible  universe  exists  only  by  virtue  of  cease- 
less change.  Kowhere  can  stability  and  permanence  be  fotmd.  Civili- 
zation in  its  onward  march  continually  encroaches  upon  the  wilderness 
and  mates  the  wuste  places  to  blossom  for  the  benefit  of  man ;  and  agaiot 
the  desert  hangs  upon  the  heels  of  decrepid  civilization  waiting  for  its 
sun  to  set  and  for  the  night  of  time.  It  is  thus  that  man  wages 
eternal  combat  with'  the  forces  oi  nairccre.  Gfrifization  advaneea  and 
recedes ;  unconquered  nature  recedes  and  agadn  advances.  No  matter 
how  high  the  invooming  tide  of  time  may  bear  the  dvilisation  <si  any 
age,  the  out-going  tide  is  sure  to  bear  it  back  to  oblivion.  Phcanix-like^ 
t^e  new^  civilization  rises  from  the  ashes  of  the  past.  Nothing  is- lost. 
Suaxanity  is  coptiuaally  being  reborn,  and  a&  the  ashes  of  lost  «mp4re9 
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ape  blown  Irf  ilie  wind  of  >f ate  op  forkme  from  tlie  alembic  of  time,  the' 
tnie  gold  of  progr#B  ia  loQad  ii»  tbebofctom. 

The  oonqaeetB  of  nuia  hAre  indeed  )m«ei  ^eatg  Sphinx  and 
P3nraniid  ommbled  afe  laai,  bvfc  the  power  to  conqner  and  rebuild  not  only 
remainB  but  f OK«v«r  inereasesw  Beaten  baek  at  one  pcnat  bj  determined 
nature,  he  aenfls  her  again  and  again,  and  to  her  relentlees  foree  opposes 
hie  nnoonqnerable  will.  At  last  man  disoo^ters  the  secret  of  nature's 
power ;  he  harnesses  her  subtle  forces  and  airays  them  against  herself. 
He  studies  her  method  eonforms  to  her  laws^  and  while  he  thus  stoops 
to  eowpier  Ae  smilea  a  willing  seryant  at  hisfeet.  So  runs  the  tide 
ef  time.  Vtom  the  lamp  of  obedience  man  gains  the  Ught  of  knowledge, 
and  the  feet  that  walk  by  tlus  certain  light  are  led  pa  to  power  and  ta 
cmqnest* 

In  thus  subdning  physical,  nature,  and  cultiyatiQg .  his  intellectual 
faculfeiss  man  has  made  great  material  progress.  The  advancing  tide  of 
ciyiUsatiQn  pertains  to  materia  things  and  the  luxury  of  living  is  the 
rew;ard  of  the  more  advanced  individuals  of  the  present  human  race. 
But  no  stream  can  rise  higher  than  its  source,  and  the  source  of  all 
individual  life  is  the  life  wave  of  the  present  human  race.  Over  against 
Ao  luxury  of  the  favored  few  stands  the  misery  of  the  unfortunate 
many,  so  that  it  may  fairly  be  questioned  wheth^  the  well-being  and 
happiness  of  humanity  as  a  whole  are  really  advanced  with  all  our 
boasted  progress.  The  idol  of  socieiy  is  the  golden  calf.  Character  is 
i^ns  continually  at  a  discount  and  a  premium  is  thus  placed  upon  any 
rascality  that  succeeds  in  accumulating  wealth  and  avoiding  the 
penitentiary.  It  may  thus  be  seen  tiiat  with  all  our  boasted  progress, 
with  all  our  conquests  over  physical  nature  and  in  intellectual  life, 
society  is  rotten  to  the  oere.  Not  only  is  man's  conquest  over  natui^ 
incomplete,  but  his  apparent  conquest  is  altogether  delusive. 

Ooming  now  to  individual  life  on  whatsoever  plane  it  may  be 
▼iewed,  and  it  will  be  found  to  be  in  the  end  no  more  satisfactory. 
The  objects  of  man's  ambition  prove  in  the  end  a  delusion  and  a  snare, 
and  fail  entirely  to  satisfy  the  soul. 

If  our  view  of  Hf e  be  thus  unsatisfactory,  most  persons  contemplate 
death  with  undisguised  dismay,  or  with  assumed  indifferenco  which  is 
speedily  dissipated  at  the  near  approadi  of  the  great  destroyer. 

Man's  conquests  over  physical  nature  and  in  the  intellectual  realm 
jhave  but  little  benefitted  the  social  status  of  humanity  as  a  whole,  and 
in  the  face  of  all  his  boasted  discoveries  his  own  spiritual  nature  is  stiU 
a  terra  incognito  filled  only  with  forebodings  and  with  fear.  Savagery 
rules  in  the  life  of  the  race  at  large,  and  in  all  that  concerns  man's 
spiritual  kingdom  he  is  yet  an  ignorant  barbarian.  The  conditions  of 
conquest  and  the  terms  of  nature^s  capitulation  have  already  been  stated, 
vis. :  thb  discovery  of  and  conformity  to  nature's  laws.  Even  civilized  and 
intellectnal  man  views  most  spiritual  problems  to-day  as  the  rude 
savage  views  the  phenomena  of  nature,  with  few:  and  trembling,  with 
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«we  and  urith  liated  breath,  ^faile  for  tkia  rade  Bttrag^  ilie  ispifitiial 
problems  have  hardly  reached  his  plmae  bl  •ppl?eheiSBio)i.  He  ia  stolid 
.  and  indrfferen^in  the  pre^sezioe  of  deaiih,  aoEid  when  the  time  ooiaeft  fcnr 
"hitn  to  Telinqidsh  the  present  life,  the  traditions  of  laA  tribe  i^ontiAiie^ 
the  episodes  of  the  present  existence  into  the  Kappy  hnntioig-gvoiuid. 
beyond.  The  life  of  the  mde  savage  is  i^ms  move  rosnded  and  eompleUv 
less  distorted  and  one-sided  than  ihaJb  of  civifized  atan. 

It  has  hardlj  yet  dawned  on  the  average  intelligewse  ei  the  present 
hnmanitjy  that  man  has  a  spiritnal  nature  that  trailscencb  his  iatelleotaal 
life  as  that  transcends  mere  physical  existence ;  and  the  dsift  ^  the  raoe 
toward  materialisin  is  ^ist  crashing  oat  tfa»t  instinct  that  is  prophetix> 
of  thd  higher  life  of  the  souL  The  most  eamejfit  and  thotightfoi  indi-> 
vidnals  are  often  oppressed  and  bewildered;  feeling  most  ifievAf/Aie^ 
miseries  of  l^teir  raee  and^iaisievwi'iig  jb»  sd^a'tei  imieaiis  ot  vdiief,. 
hedged  about  by  many  difficoltiee,  and  beset  by  many  trials  an4  matiy^ 
sorrows,  life  fall  ol  troable  and  tiie  fatm^  i^together  anknovm-^HiUiese 
earnest  seals  often  stand  with  shaded  eyes  and  bated  bteatk  askha^  ot 
&teandof  futority:  tpAa^<£9Mt#al^m«taP    And  no  satisfnctoiy  answer 
eomes.  Many  who  aiie  thus  beaten  baek  and  bewildered  settle  downiato 
ootwsrd  oenformity  to  ^e  f aims  of  a  religion  to  which  tiieir  highest 
reason  gives  no  real  assent.    Others  again  repudiate  all  retigtons  as  D^ 
delosion  and  a  snare^  designed  by  and  for  the  sole  benefit  of  eoaming 
priests  ;  and  these  become  rank  materialists^  and  soofiEerr  jeLt  erevytfaxDg- 
beyond  the  present  hoar  and  its  materisil  advantages.    Top  ages  it  hair' 
been  the  praetieal,  if  not  the  formnlated   &ia]dm  of  ^e  chursh,  that 
inteHeetaal  pnrsaits  lead  to  irreligion  and  finally  to  destraetianyanct 
imable  to  suppress  the  wave  of  intelleetoal  advancement  i^e  Ostholio' 
eharch  even  to-day  seeks  to  mould  it  to  its  creeds^  and  to  subdue  to  iia 
authority  the  restless  intellect  of  man,  instead  of  converting  the  world  to 
Christianity,  they  have  seculariEed  religioiL  BeHgiou issopposed  to  exist 
for  ihe^benefit  of  man,  as  the  eiource  of  aJi  insperaftion^  the  friend  of  the 
poor  and  the  outcast.  But  it  has  <^me  to  pass  thai;  man  exists  for  the' 
benefit  of  religion  and  the  people  are  taxed  for  the  support  of  the  diurdiw 
es  till  only  the  rich  and  the  favored  few  can  ocmform  to  their  recfuire- 
ments.    The  face  that  sacerdotalism  presents  to  the  world  to*day  show 
no  marks  of  the  crown  of  thoms^but  on  the  contrary  is  well  hoossd  tjod 
well  fed,  and  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  church  can  boast  of  princely 
revenues.  If  these  establishments  were  classed  with  others  of  a  purely 
secular  character  they  might  appear  as  neither  better  nor  worse  than  many 
others^  bat  to  call  them  in  any  sense  Christian  is  not  only  a  misuse  of 
words,  but  it  tends  to  blot  out  and  render  null  and  void  the  real  spirit  of 
Christ.    The  churches  are  involved  in  that  intelleotual  progpress  of  tiie 
race  which  has  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  spiritual  nature  and  des- 
.  tiny  of  man.    Theology  bears  the  same  relaticm  to  humanity  at  large 
that  intellectual  attainment  bears  to  individual  life,  and  these  have- 
little  to  do- with  the  spiritual  faculties  and  highest  interests  of  man. 
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SbtpoenkiuiaB  Hie  history  of  the  ^ank  vras  "wrii^n  in  blood,  a  lustorj 
cf  oonflict  waged  for  temporal  poww  and  personal  aggrandisement. 
9or  oiher  eentnries  the  Hhitoiy  of  the  ohmrch  consists  of  all  ^nally 
Initer  record  of  int^eotnal  oonfliot,  a  war  of  words.  In  later  times  the 
old  lines  of  oonflict  are  merged  into  mammon  worship  and  proselytism;. 
Magnjioflat  .cdifioes,  the  gathering  of  tithes  from  rich  and  poor^  and 
miflsioDarir  enterpriaea  wherein  the  religions  daty  of  imposing  onr  m* 
teUeetnal  beHefs  npon  all  people  in  erery  land  is  enforced.  These  ara 
the  moanmeate  of  Christendom  to-daj«  In  the  meantime,  destitation, 
{Bttstiteiion,  ansanity  and  crisne  are  on  the  increase  in  our  own  land,  and 
tliegieat,  hungry,  desolate  and  hopeless  masses  of  hnmoniiyin  Christian 
lands  never  enter  the  palaces  called  Christian  churches,  and  they  scoot 
and  scon  the  very  name  of  religion ! 

Itmayihns  be  seen  that  inteUectnal  acquirements  and  material 
IMBagBBSs  alflne  fail  entirely  in  secoring  the  best  interests  of  man,  and  that 
thue  oaaqnosts  of  man  in  these  directions  are  inadeqiiiate  to  meet  the 
B9^  of  hueanity.  It  is  alao  eyident  that  religion  in  its  pres^it  secnla^ 
and  degenerate  form  is  powerless  to  solve  the  problem  and  help  the  world. 
Jian  JOBtnat  posh  his  conqoests  in  other  directidns  if  he  is  to  aotve  the 
riddle  of  ezistaooe^  aod  lei^m  the  wvBftTiing  of  life. 

£i  then  religion  necessarily  a  &ilnxe?  By  the  highest  hopes  and  the 
basil  interests  of  hnmanity  a  thonsand  tinges,  na  Onr  interpretationa 
ntJxHpf&^s  •b!!Qth9..|HPB^  however,  false,  and  onr  religion  is  th^fore 
p^imarleBa  to  npHft  and  inspire  iinmaidty.  The  world  is  not  being 
converted  to  religum.  Tha  q>iritiial  natnre  of  man  is  often  either 
qpiorod  or  denied,  and  even  where  the  existence  of  the  higher 
imitate  is  reoogniaed,  aiuA  recognitian  gives  rise  to  no  lasting  and 
»deqnatei»salts.  Onr  failure,  there&»e,in  this  direction  isnot  withont  a 
remedy. 

hi  the  Moom  ^f  intelteotnal  life  and  at  high  tide  of  his  conqnests 
OTer  nature,  man's  career  is  cut  short  fcy  death.  Nature  thns  lays 
a  beaTy  hand  on  the  conqaests  of  man.  It  is  the  hand  of  death  with 
which  she  forecloses  her  mortgage  and  reclaims  her  own.  Back  into 
lier  aU-^enfolding  bosom  she  draws  the  elements  of  man's  visible  being. 
VHuA  does  it  all  mean  P  It  means,  first,  that  nothing  in  the  way 
«f  physical  well-being  or  inteUectnal  attainment  can  solve  the  problem 
of  hnman  existence,  or  rescue  either  individnal  man  or  hnmanity  at 
laiige  fiom  the  final  conquest  of  natnre.  All  efforts  to  force  the  gates  of 
death  and  to  piy  into  the  fntore  beyond  the  veil  haTC  practically  prov; 
<ed  failures. 

This  is  the  problem  that  presents  itself  for  solution,  and  which  no 
amount  of  physical  progress  or  intellectual  acquirement  will  ever  be 
•aUe  to  solve.  Nether  mind  nor  matter,  neither  sensuous  life  nor 
ph^sioal  endowm^it  can  touch  the  problem.  The  recognition  of  this  fact 
ia  the  very  beginning  of  wisdom,  but  by  no  means  the  end  thereof.  To 
cloBe.ovrinyestigationB.of  this  point  is  to  solace  our  soula  wifh  the  des** 
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pair  of  materilJisin.  There  is  no  escape  froin  this  concliisioaiy  igi»^  oi^ 
^ny  it  88  we  maj.  Neither  the  aolace  of  faith  <h!>  the  oonselationB  of 
religion  ej*e  powerful  extongb  to  materially  alter  this  condition  of 
things,  oc  to  sare  their  Yotaries  from  life-long  despair,  insanity,  or 

tfutfide. 

Can  the  problem  of  life  be  solred  ?  Can  man's  conquest  over 
nature  in  the  spiritual  realm  equal  his  conquest  in  the  physieal  and 
intelloectual  departments  of  his  being,  and  so  round  up  his  knowledge 
and  his  life  ?  I  answer  unhesitatingly,  the  problem  is  solved  already, 
And  a  knowledge  of  the  soluti^  awaits  every  earnest  soul  who  has 
j^DBTgy  enoDgb  to  get  rid  <rf  his  own  apathy^  or  faith  enough  in  his  own 
«oul  to  throw  ofE  his  nihitism. 

I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that  the  statement  that  this  imxKnrtantr 
problem  is  already  solved,  will  be  met  in  many  quarters  witii  a  good- 
natured  shrug  of  th6  shoulders,  and  be  viewed  as  a  sort  of  mild  and 
tiarmless  lunacy,  and  its  author  who  dares  to  make  such  a  statement 
will  be  recommended  to  charity  and  treatment  with  iee-bags  and 
itnodynes. 

Tfaet^  is,  however,  in  every  commuxiity  another  class  of  individual 
in  whom  the  higher  intuitions  of  the  soul  still  live,  and  upon  whom  tho 
ioildeW  of  Materialism  does  not  rest  as  a  blighting  incubus.  These  are 
agnostics  in  the  truest  sense,  but  they  believe  a  solution  possible  if  only 
they  could  get  upon  the  right  track,  and  thou8anda43£^ose  ore  coxsSs^ 
into  light~and  latmrtedge.  They  ^estion  fate  and  demand  a  knowledge 
of  their  own  destiny.  But  when  man  stands  upon  the  shores  of  time 
and  looks  to  the  beyond,  nature  puts  out  his  e^s  and  cuts  off  his  tongue. 
He  is  blind  and  silent.  He  caxmot  see  beyond  ihe  veil ;  no  voice  ogbusb 
back  from  that  echoless  shore;  and  why  ?  I  answer. because  mtfn  ia 
ignorant  of  his  spiritual  nature  here  and  now,  and  because  he  imia 
entirely  to  apprehend  the  meaning  of  the  present  life.  He  must  conquer 
this  r^khn  as  he  conquers  elsewhere,  by  knowledge  and  ob^dienoe.  In 
ihe  physical  and  intellectual  realm  where  real  progress  is  made  man 
does  JDiot  invent,  he  discovers  and  applies.  In  the  spiritual  realm  mim 
has  invented  fables  and  then  represented  these  as  final  truths,  and  he  is 
«eldom  aUe  after  the  lapse  of  time  to  distinguish  between  these  foolish 
fables  of  his  own  invention,  and  the  parables  and  allegories  in  which  tho 
true  seer  has  veiled  the  most  sublime  spiritual  truths*  The  first  step 
in  the  pursuit  of  real  knowledge  consists  in  getting  rid  of  false  knowledge 
and  this  is  often  the  most  difficult  part  of  jbhe  whole  propes^.  If  one  ia 
in  pursuit  of  truth  which  he  feels  satisfied  exists,  but  which  he  is  sqre 
^e  does  not  possess,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should*  be  aUe  to  view  the 
truth  sought  without  passion  or  prejudice  whenever  it  is  presented  to 
him.  It  generally  happens,  however,  that  the  mind  of  man  is  not 
only  preoccupied  with  fables  a&d  ia*aditions,  but  that  it  is  piejudioed 
against  the  very  truth  sooght.  He  therefore  not  only  fails  to  recognize 
^it  when  presented,  but  at  once  proceeds  to  opppse  it,  and.  to.ai'gue.  it 
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awBj.  ^Themiij  sohttion  tba.t  nstdep  vtteh  coBditions  weoM  be  aoeepted 
-vvonld  be  one  ihat  was  found  impb«Bible  to  get  rid  of.  la  otker  word^ 
the  nadividtud  is  to  be  conyinced  af^inxkfit  his  will,  and  yield  only  hi»  aaeei^ 
to  trntb  when  be  can  oppose  it  no  longer.  Strange  as  it  may  aeem^  mKhf 
pearsons  are  in  just  this  condition  of  mind  without  knowing  it.  Tb<eir  . 
laettois,  ^^  GonviBoe  me  if  yon  ban,  bat  will  yov  bav^  a  bard  time  to  do 
it,"  andiMiae  wbo  possess  real  and  valuable  knowledge  will  attempt  it. 
The  proselytising  spirit  in  religion  baa»  bowerer,  for  centuries  ran . 
amnek  witb«  tbis  contentiaus  spirit  of  Nibilism,  and  tbe  result  ia  that 
f  <»rm  of  intellteottial  gymnastics  known  as  tbeology.^ 

Tbe  real  tnttb-^eeker  bas,  tberelore,  first  to  face  about,  and  from 
tbis  spirit  of  bostility  or  mbilism  became  a  seeker  indeed.  It  is  tbus» 
aibd  thuB  caafyj  tbat  any  great  conquests  over  nature  bave  been,  acbieved 
in  tbe  -^feioB^^m  tbe  intelleotual  realm,  and  conquests  in  tbe  spiritaal 
nealm  are  not  to  be  mxxre  easily  won. 

To  tbose  wbo  are  tbus  «itber  indifferent  or  unconsciously  bpstile* 
to  trathy  it  will  at  onee  be  suggested  tbat  tbe  spirit  p.f  cbild-like  ,sim- 
plidty  bere  recommended  is  peculiarly  gullible,  and  liable  to  be  imposed 
upon ;  but  to  tbis  objection  tbere  is  a  ready  and  sufficient  answer.  Witb 
tide  remoyal  of  tbe  contentious  spirit  tbere  comes  a  great  calm,  and. 
witb  tbe  removal  of  nibilism  and  apatby  tbere  comes  great  clearness  q£ 
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gi7e9iMsent,  and  witb  sucb  an  one,  bostility  to  enor  is  manifest  rather- 
in  Avoiding  than  in  fighting  it.  Strife  and  self-interest  darken  the 
bi^r  faculties  of  tbe  soul,  while  tbe  child-like  simplioity  of  soul  not 
osily  removes  obscuriiig  clouds,  but  opena  tbe  higher  conseiousnesa 
of  man. 

It  may  thus  be  seen  that  in  approaching  the  higher  problems  in 
the  life  of  mask,  traditicmal  authority,  prejudiee  said  indifference  bar 
the  way,  4md  that  only  as  these  are  removed  can  real  progress  be  made. 

If>  now.  we  examine  the  elentents  involved  and  the  condition  con- 
€eraed.  in  all  intelleetual  progress,  a  knowledge  of  these  will  greatly 
^^sist  us  in  our  investigations  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  maxu  The^ 
fKueiice^  of  matib^ma^ios  is  perhaps  more  directly  involved  and  more 
definitriy  related  to  man's  intellectual  progress  than  any  other.  Here 
l^bree  factors  are  always  involved,,  viz.,  the  conscious  ego,  the  intellec- 
tuAl  powers,  and  the- principles  disoemed  or  to  be  discovered.  It  is  not 
generally  apprehended  that  a  very  definite  relation  exists  between  the 
last  two  terms  named.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  man's  intei^eotual  kingdom, 
at  any  stage  of  progress  is  thus  a  reflection  or  duplieatioi^  of  the  powers 
of  nature.  Intellectual  acquisition  is  thus  a  repetition  of  creation*  The 
basis  of  intellectual  knowledge  is  intellectual  experience* 

Intellectual  progres»— in  the  strietest  and  highost  sense  an  eduea-^ 
iion — consists  in  a  giaduiJ  conformity  of  the  lH*ain  and  its  functions  to- 
tbe  harmonious  law3  of  iiature  and  to  tbe  underlying  principles  .of 
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creation.  The  brain  that  is  able  to  prtsewt  to  the  oonscioiis  egOy  the  real 
self,  a  mathematical  equation  or  a  cosmic  law,  does  so  by  embodying  that 
principle  and  expressing  that  law  in  its  own  sirtictare  and  fonction. 
This  is  the  basis  of  experience.  If  this  principle  be  underestimated  or 
denied,  its  force  and  truthfnlness  may  become  apparent  by  assaming 
the  opposite  proposition.  The  brain  is  the  instrument  of  thought,  thiongk 
the  agency  of  which  the  laws  of  nature  are  presented  to  the  conseiOQSiiess 
of  man.  The  so-called  inventions  of  man  are  but  bungling  caiicatures 
of  nature's  cosmic  display.  In  the  alembic  of  nature,  her  magical  dis- 
plays continually  elude  us ;  compared  to  these,  the  witches*  cauldron  of 
man's  inventions  simmers  while  it  sings — "  Bubble,  bubble,  toil  and 
trouble."  The  moving  winds  propel  our  ships,  the  falling  waters  tnn» 
our  wheels,  the  rising  tides  demand  our  conformity  and  obedience, 
while  the  conquests  of  steam  and  the  possibilities  ol  electricity  reveal 
only  yet  the  fact  that  nature  yields  her  priceless  secrets  to  man  only  as 
he  yields  obedience  to  her  laws  and  conforms  to  her  commands. 

Whatever  man  may  have  accomplished  in  these  two  directions,  viz., 
in  physical  and  intellectual  progress,  certain  it  is  that  he  possesses 
scarcely  the  germ  of  spiritual  knowledge,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  social  life  of  humanity  as  a  whole  is  barbarous,  that  the  conquests 
of  man  end  at  the  grave,  where  the  conquests  and  final  triumphs  of 
nature  are  complete.  Man  may  believe  or  deny,  hope  or  despair,  'tis  all 
one  to  conquering  nature,  no  answering  voice  comes  back.  The  chal- 
lenge of  nature  is  defiant  and  perpetual.  She  gathers  them  in,  genera- 
tion after  gen^*ation,  as  she  reaps  down  the  civilizations  and  silently 
walks  through  the  centuries.  And  yet  man  may  wrest  this  secret  from 
nature  if  he  will,  yea,  if  he  mils  !  and  upon  precisely  the  samo  terms 
prescribed  in  other  departments,  viz.,  obedience  to  law. 

In  the*  upward  march  of  humanity  in  the  present  age  there  has 
been  an  increased  development  of  nervous  structure,  and  in  the  more 
advanced  individuals  of  the  race,  the  cerebral  lobes  have  been  largely 
increased  in  size,  and  so  rendered  capable  of  a  very  high  degree  of 
functional  activity.  Coincident  with  thishigh«*  development  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  nervous  and  mental  diseases,  as  more  highly  organ- 
ized structures  are  subject  to  greater  strain  and  more  liable  to  disorder. 
A  brain  of  small  size  and  low  development  is  incapable  of  reproducing 
the  cosmic  form,  or  of  representing-  to  the  conscious  ego  the  principles 
of  nature.  Intellectual  advancement  and  development  of  brain  structure, 
therefore,  may  be  seen  to  accompany  each  other  in  the  individual  and 
in  the  race.  Intellectual  advancement,  however,  is  no  sign  of  spiritual 
knowledge.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  great  intellectual  power 
to  accompany  great  spiritual  depravity  and  personal  degradation.  The 
spiritual  nature  of  man  is  as  distinct  from  his  intellectual  life  as  that 
is  from  his  physical  existence.  Aft^  many  centuries  of  spiritual  darkness 
there  has  come  in  larter  years  gKmpses  of  spiritual  power,  presaging  an 
awakening  of  man's  higher  nature.     The  unfolding  of  man's  higher 
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nature  depends  on  the  correot  interpretation  and  nermal  ezexieise  of 
theee  powers.  If  the  brain  and  intellect  of  man  reproduce  eosmic  law 
and  order  to  man*s  intelligence,  thns  secnring  his  iatelleotaal  conquest 
over  nature,  so  must  man's  spuitaal  faculties  reproduce  the  spiritual 
world  to  consetoasness,  for  spiritual  things  are  to  be  spiritually  dis- 
eemed.  In  other  words,  man's  spiritual  nature  must  unfold,  in  order 
that  he  may  discover  spiritaal  laws  and  discern  spiritual  things. 

It  may  thns  be  seen  that  man's  conqufests  over  nature  ev^ry  wh^:^ 
proceed  on  a  uniform  law,  and  that  whether  in  physics,  metaphysics, 
or  spiritual  life  and  knowledge,  the  process  is  the  same.  Man  must 
discover, and  i^ply,  and  at  every  step  and  in  all  directions  he  must 
i^pioduce  nature  in  himself.  The  meaning  of  man  as  the  microcosm 
xelated  to  the  macrocosm  is  thus  made  apparent. 

I  trust  that  I  have  made  it  clear  that  a  certain  mental  condition  or 
attitade  of  mind  toward  spiritual  truths  is  necessary,  before  any  ad- 
vancement can  be  made  in  the  way  of  comprehending  spiritual  things. 
I  have  also  endeavored  to  show  that  in  all  departments  of  knowledge, 
experience  is  the  only  method  of  knowing,  and  that  therefore  man  must 
beoome  that  which  he  seeks  to  know.  The  faith  of  the  average  indi- 
vidual presupposes  just  this  miraculous  change  as  occurring  beyond 
the  grave,  though  he  seldom  realizes  the  absurdity  of  his  conception. 
All  that  really  concerns  man  is  the  present  time  and  the  passing 
opportunity.  Let  him  employ  these  wisely  and  well,  day  by  day,  hour 
by  hour,  and  the  future  need  concern  him  no  more  than  the  past.  Let 
him  but  realise  that  the  palfc  is  dead,  and  that  the  future  is  not,  and  so 
learn  to  appreciate  the  everlasting  now.  Whenever  the  need  of  this  higher 
knowledge  takes  possession  of  the  soul  it  carrries  all  before  it.  All  other 
things  sink  into  insignificance  beside  this  hunger  of  the  soul  for  more 
certain  knowledge  and  diviner  life.  This  desire  seizes  us  in  hours  of 
disappointment^  when  the  world  seems  slipping  from  our  grasp,  and  we 
realize  how  hollow  and  unsatisfying  are  all  earthly  ambitions.  This 
hunger  comes  when  we  stand  with  streaming  eyes  and  bursting  hearts 
looking  into  open  graves,  or  when  hedged  about  and  beaten  back,  our 
idols  are  shattered  in  our  grasp,  and  we  find  ourselves  clutching  empty 
apace,  as  a  foretaste  of  the  boundless,  the  fathomless.  With  the  great ' 
majority  of  madkind  this  experience  is  disregarded  and  soon  forgotten. 
While  we  are  drunk  with  life,  as  with  the  fumes  of  wine,  we  disregard 
the  demon  of  the  threshold,  but  the  great  awakening  comes  at  last,  and 
at  the  lucid  interval  that  precedes  death  the  weary  soul  realizes  what  it 
all  means.  But  these  have  in  all  times  been  those  who  in  the  midst  of 
life  realized  its  meaning  and  prized  its  opportunities.  These  have 
endeavonred  to  formulate  truths  drawn  from  deep  spiritual  expa* 
rience. 

These  formulated  experiences  have  often  given  rise  to  intellectual 
belief,  and  the  effort  to  reconcile  them  with  the  things  of  ser^^  and 
time  has  resulted  in  creed  and  dogma,  in  ritual,  litany  and  genuflexion, 
i^ill  the  truth  oiucc  formalized  has  become  secolarii^ed,  and  at  last  lost. 
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The  truth  regavding  the  natun  and  ike  dttstuif  ol  man  oaostB  la*. 
those  who  really  demre  it,  and  who  ease  ready  and  willing  to  servo  it 

This  truth  is  not  the  property  of  the  chosen  &w,.th0Q^  tho  mtuwfa 
of  mankind  may  be  ignorant  even  that  it  exists.  It  is  open  to  all,  and 
npon  equal  terms.  Man  cannot  buy  it  with  the  mines  of  Goloonda, 
or  secure  its  favor  with  hetacombs  of  oxen.  He  most  give  hinuelf^  aooi 
and  body,  to  its  servioe,  and  ha^ng  surrenderd  his  last  stnmghoUiy 
diviner  nature  lays  her  sceptre  at  his  feet  and  acknowledges  his  con- 
quest. 

Neither  intellectual  knowledge  nor  empicical  knowledgs  in  any 
form  can  solve  this  all-important  problem  for  man.  It  mssibewith 
every  one  a  matter  of  inditfidwd  experience. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  Theosophy  to  teach  this  knowledge;  first, 
'  ethically ;  second,  philosophically  ;  third,  scientifically ;  to  aid  every  one 
'  in  attaining  it  experimentally  and  practically.  All  the  ridicule^  abnae 
and  misrepresentation  that  has  been  or  can  be  heaped  upon  the  heads 
of  individuals,  does  not  and  cannot  change  this  purpose  cne  iota.  The 
purpose  is  changeless  and  resistless  when  once  it  has  been  intelligently 
and  loyally  conceived.  It  is  not  bom  of  enthusiasm  or  blind  seat  It  is 
the  child  of  knowledge  sired  by  love  of  truth. 

(Abridged  from  the**  Progremw  Thinker^) 


JL^nt  Jiuinm. 


MR.  FAWCETT  ON  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  DEITY. 

IN  continuance  of  his  course  of  Lectures,  it  fell  to  Mr.  Fawoett  to 
enter  on  a  prefatory  handling  of  the  many  moot  issues  bound 
np  with  the  alleged  existence  of  a  theistic,  agnostic,  pantheistic  or 
other  alleged  Absolute.  The  interest  of  the  address,  which  was  deli- 
vered to  a  large  and  appreciative  audience,  centred  round  and  uncompro- 
mising defence  of  the  Hegelian  doctrine  of  the  Absolute  as  essentially 
remits  a  mode  of  speculation  hostile  to  all  theories  which  assert  the 
reality  of  any  supposed  substratum  prior  to  the.  completed  unity  in 
difference  of  subject  and  object.  In  consonance  with  this  view,  it  is  in 
a  sense  aiqguable  that  the  universe  emerged  from  Nothing,  necessary 
as  it  was  to  hem  round  this  position  with  a  line  of  cautious  reservations. 
Nihilism,  such  as  is  held  by  the  Madhyamika  sect  of  Buddhists,  does 
not,  however,  stand  its  ground.  For  though  the  Absolute  is  possibly 
demonstrable  as  rewUy  yet  this  result  is  from  the  speculBrtive  stand- 
point equally  beginning — Time  having  no  signifioance  except  within 
the  limits  of  some  mode  or  other  of  conscious  experience. 

The  lecturer  having  briefly  surveyed  the  r^ult  of  his  inieceding 
investigation*,  stated  that  it  was  not  his  intetitioii  at  the  present 
juncture  of  anticipating  the  publication  of  his  future  system,  and 
he  should,  therefo^TO;  in  this  as  in  former  aud  sahseqnent  lecturesi 
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'  Hieir  Al^iitioB  miheF  to  the  vatFions  a»p^tia  of  the  grekt  problem, 
mud  to  tiie  kalidlkig  whieb  it  hAd  received  by  modem  thought. 

Kiiw  what  %hey  wei^  asked  to  do  wae  to  take  orer  religion  as  a 
flteftie  faot  and  gkMce  into  the  qnestion  of  ita  ontologioal  basis.  Into 
Mke  history  of  religious  origins  it  was  not  therefore  necessary  to  enter. 
Probably  all  audi  beginnings  had  their  roots  in  gross  selfishness  and 
superstition;  a  more  elevated  cnltnre  gradually  lifting  worship 
from  this  domaki  of  rude  propitiatory  self-seeking  on  to  the  levels  of 
snUimated  ereeds,  wcnihier  conceptions  of  things  and  finally  on  to  the 
bdl  where  shone  the  '*  dry  light**  of  philosophy.  .  Hegel  had  well  defin- 
ed the  more  advanced  forms  of  religions  aspiration  as  ^  philosophy  speak- 
ing naively.'  Eliminating  Hhe  lower  growths  constituting  the  stages  of 
€iiki  advance,  they  were  thus  oonfronted  with  three  or  four  types  of  the 
^reat  world-religions.  For  purposes  of  convenience  he  would,  as  an 
exponent  of  Modem  Thought  in  Europe,  take  Christianity  as  li  pro- 
mment  **nahrely  speaking'^  creed  suitable  to  contrast  with  current 
iB^onaHsm.  The  Theistic  basis  of  that  religion  was  useful,  also,  for  the 
yuyeee  of  throwing  the  fabric  of  a  matured  metaphysio  into  relief. 

Now  (ignoring  the  implications  of  religion  as  to  the  soul-question), 
tifeei!<e  were  two  principal  ways  of  treating  this  problem  of  the  Absolute. 
The  religionist  might  choose  to  rely  on  the  alleged  existence  of  a 
|»erflenal  god  as  proved  by  ^  Natural  Bevelation."  Probably  in  that 
eaaehe  would  tend  to  bigotry  or  some  narrow  form  of  emotionalism. 
fsAo  that  aspect  of  the  controversy  he  declined  to  enter.  Now-a-days, 
Idatoiic  criticism,  and  an  enlightened  science  had  gireu  this  type  of 
aaaaiiion  its  death-blow.  But  it  had  at  the  same  time  left  the  position 
of  the  rational  theologian  largely  intact,  seeing  that  Theism  had  no 
necessiuy  connection  with  a  specific  creed.  True,  according  to  Schopen- 
lianer  it  is  to  the  semi-barbarous  Jew  that  the  world  owes  its  bare 
oonception  of  Monotheism  with  the  often  appended  riders  of  "  creation** 
and  **  providence."  But  no  one  could  assert  that  Theism  was  bound  to 
Boccumb  with  Christianity,  Mahomedanism,  or  any  other  of  the  evanes- 
cent stages  of  human  religious  fervour.  It  might  have,  and  indeed 
does  lay  claim  to,  a  rational  vindication. 

The  ghHasophieal  tHeologicm  is  the  product  of  an  incipient  scepticism. 
Iconoclastic  views  become  mooted,  perhaps  the  theologian  is  not  over 
comfortable,  and  a  work  based  on  rational,  as  opposed  to  emotional, 
principles  is  the  result.  Maimonides  and  Bishop  Butler  are  cases  in 
point  Obviously,  however,  the  writer  who  relies  on  reason,  must 
not  object  to  any  deliverances  of  reason  which  may  present  themselves 
to  his  opponents.  He  stands  on  the  same  platform  as  the  philosopher, 
brippled  however  by  the  faot  that  he  usually  appears  in  the  guise 
of  a  barridt^r  bound  to  advocate  the  cause  of  his  client. 

In  traversing  the  Ground  of  Theism,  we,  of  course,  come  across 
iiba.  lootsiepa  «£  Kant,  and  it  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  refer  to  his 
ocHitributioDa  to    hia  eyer  uitereBting   theme.     Komr   Kf»it,  whose 
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mxi^  waB  «  lifword  -lor  exaoratioa  among  ooakempovnipy  priests, 
Iiad  dealt  ratioval  theology — ^that  is  a  theology  which  professes  to 
frave  its  positioiiSr-T^a  fatal  Uqw.  Glassifyijag  the  familiar  pleas  under 
the  head  of  the  Ontological,  the  Cosmologioal  and  the  Teleological 
or  Physioo-theologioal  arguments,  he  shattered  eacli  in  torn.  The 
ontologioal,  as  mooted  by  Anselm  and  Descartes,  attemptfsd  to  prove 
the  ezistenoe  of  Ood  by  the  fact  of  our  conceiving  hxai  as  existent.  This 
proof  on  all  fours  with  the  absnrd  Cartesian  doctrine  of  the  ''  clear 
joonception*'  which,  if  present  to  oonscioasness  must  exist  somewhere, 
was  now  obsolete-  Oonceiving  you  have  £  100  does  not  make  your  poqkst 
the  heavier.  The  Cbsmological  argament  from  caused  facts  to  their 
unconditioned  fizst  cause  or  from  the  world  as  it  is  to  tl^e  world  as 
created  by  a  Ood  is  also  invalid.  Empirically  speaking,  no  ground  can 
be  alleged  why  the  WOTld  should  not  constitute  a.  phase  in  an  end- 
less 6hain  of  causation,  such  indeed  as  Herbert  Spencer  depicts  it. 
Experience  gives  us  no  completed  successions.  Every  phenomenon  is 
caused.  Hence  the  child's  objection  '^  who  made  God  P"  is  perfectly 
valid.  But  apart  from  this,  the  argument  from  pa?oeived  phenomena 
to  a  cause  which  is  ex  hypothesi  not  a  phenomenon,  but  in  Kantian 
parlance  an  *'  Idea,*'  breaks  altogether  with  accurate  thinking.  It  involves 
the  ontological  fallacy  over  again.  It  assumes  also  as  spatially  real 
*  outside'  perception  that  objective  world  which  analysis  reveals  to  be 
nothing  more  than  the  objective  conaciouenese  ol  individuals.  As  for  the 
"  Design"  Argument  it  has  all  the  weakness  of  the  two  former  argu<* 
ments,  added  to  those  of  its  own.  It  is  impossible  to  say  in  the  first 
place  that  apparent  '*  design"  is  not  the  outcome  of  the  balancing  of 
forciBS  in  conflict,  or — as  a  modem  agnostic  might  urge — ^natural 
selection,  workiag  in  the  spheres  of  organic  and  inorganic*  Nature 
alike.  For  instance,  it  may  now  be  held  as  established  that  by  far 
ihe  larger  part  of  the  alleged  '^  organic  adjustments  of  means  to 
ends"  constitute  only  the  accumulated  interest  and  capital  of  non- 
purposive  variations  stereotyped  by  Natural  Selection.  The  seeming 
element  of  design  must,  however,  be  taken  along  with  the  darker  and 
repulsive  side  of  things.  What  then  P  Moreover,  justly  observes  Kant» 
no  design  could  in  any  case  prove  a  designer.  It  might  prove  many 
designers  or  Impersonal  Spirit;  certainly  it  could  not  sanction  the 
hypothesis  of  a  Personal  Deity.  Such  are  some  stray  positions  glean- 
ed  from  the.  harvest  field  of  Kant's  writings. 

The  lecturer  then  stated  the  attitude  of  the  more  modem  thinkers 
towards  Theism,  laying  special  stress  on  the  admissions  of  those  philoso- 
phic GhristiagoLS,.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  and  Dean  Mansel.  But  these  emi- 
nent thinkers  declare  that  there  is  no  rational  mode  of  proving  the 
existence  of  their  Deity,  but  resort  nevertheless  to  the  view  that  belief 
overlaps  knowledge,  and  a  personal  Deity,  though  inconceivable  to  ns, 

*  The  applioation  of  Natoral  Seleotion  by  Du  Frel  tO  the  erohitiOA  rf  solar 
sjstepiB  18  here  a  feeler  ui,{h^  dght  dir99ti9n« 
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does  hidubita^f  exist.  They  appeal  fweibly  to  the  moral  and  emotion* 
al  nature  of  man  much  as  did  Kant  in  the  '^  Practicar'  sphere  of  his 
-mntings.  Bnt  obvionsly  had  either  Hamilton  or  Mansel  been  bom  into 
a  family  of  German  Pantheists  or  Hindu  Adwaitees,  instead  of  rolling 
as  babies  on  an  English  blanket,  they  wonld  have  cited  a  similar  proof 
in  defence  of  an  Impersonal  Spirit.  The  moral  and  emotional  bias  is  at 
best  a  fragile  reed.   What  it  proves  is  a  matter  of  geographic  area. 

Modem  Agnosticism  is  divisible  into  two  schools,  that  of  the 
Comtists  and  positive  scientists  and  that  of  Spencer.  Positivism  proper 
and  kindred  scientific  stand-points  ignores  the  whole  quebtion  as  to 
what  may  lie  behind  Nonmena.  They  deal  with  the  world  as  it  is 
presented  to  sense,  and  while  fully  conceding  the  possibility  of  any 
amount  of  other  '^  planes  of  consciousness,"  hold  it  is  our  best  plan 
to  attend  to  what  is  immediately  before  us.  There  is  much  to  be 
said  in  defence  of  this  view,  when  one  comes  to  consider  the  nascent 
infatuation  to  ignore  this  wondrous  world  in  pursuit  of  others. 
Mystics  often  err  thus,  forgetting  that  the  magnificent  sweep  of 
physical  phenomena  is  itself  a  '*  standing  miracle,"  and  quite  sufficient 
a  study  to  exhaust  a  few  crores  of  re-births.  Still  the  necessity  of  a 
metaphysical'  leavening  of  science,  whether  in  its  splendidly  developed 
spheres  of  psychology,  biology,  astronomy,  physics  or  what  not,  seems 
part  and  parcel  of  the  round  of  human  aspirations.  Recognising,  there- 
fore, to  the  full  that  the  maze  of  physical  glories  amid  which  we 
move  is  as  spiritual  as  any  possible  other,  we  cannot  but  snule  at  the 
Gomtist  injunction  to  forego  metaphysic — supposing  it,  of  course, 
susceptible  of  researeh.  With  reference  to  the  modified  agnosticism 
of  Spencer,  the  lecturer  remembered  that  an  "  Unknowable,''  such  as 
indicated  in  FirBt  Principles,  is  a  mere  surd  for  philosophy.  You  cannot 
thus  appease  the  clamorous  religious  instinct,  and  if  such  is  your  desire, 
it  were  best  to  give  over  the  attempt.  No,  the  only  Absolute  for 
which  the  religion  of  the  future — should  such  another  creed  ever 
•merge — ^woidd  care  a  rush  was  an  Absolute  such  as  lay  behind  Gl^erman 
idealiffln  and  the  Vedanta.  The  Absolute  in  Hegelian  language  must 
be  net  '*  substance,"  ».  «.,  an  unknowable  surd  but  subject,  ».  e.,  spirit. 

Such  an  Absolute,  however,  could  only  exist  as  remit  erf"  evolution^ 
and  when  defined  as  an  abstract  prius  of  things  lost  all  significance  an<^ 
meaning.  As  a  possible  object  of  consciousness  it  is  a  ghost,  its 
reality  being  simply  its  consciousness  in  individual  surrogates,  or 
any  mode  of  subjectivity  wherein  it  awakes  to  self-realisation.  As 
to  personality,  the  fundamental  condition  of  consciousness  was  limi^ 
Hon  of  self  by  a  not-self,  and  it  mattered  not  a  cypher  whether  suclr 
not-self  wat  interpreted  on  realist  or  idealist  lines.  The  limitation 
remained  and  the  Absolute  as  by  definition  exhaustive  of  being 
could  not  be  conceived  as  limited  either  by  an  entfty  outsidsK  itself 
or  a  Fichte^n  ''  not-self  arising  in  soma  incomprehensible  manner 
within  its  own  bosom.     The  doctrine  of  Vk  Personal  Qod  is  an  attempt 
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to  asBome  oonscioitsneBS  without  its  conditions.  Asfinmingy  howeTer, 
the  correctness  of  Hegelian  philosophy  of  spirit — ftn  assBmption 
which  is  thoroughly  compatible  with  a  modification  of  BOine  of  the 
more  objectional  Hegelian  positions — it  is  possible  to  drop  tha 
Theistic  heritage  without  losing  its  essential  advantages.  By  bo 
doing  we  may  ultimately  chance  upon  some  clue  to  the  oolossf^l  {ooblemB 
of  human  and  animal  suffering  which  may  one  day  be  seen  to  admit 
of  an  optimist  interpretation.  A  God  apart  from  the  world  caamot 
in  any  significant  sense  of  the  t&rm  be  called  moral — ^hiB  uaivexaie 
confounds  him.  But  a  spiritual  Absolute,  whose  life  is  the  world 
itself,  may  well  be  itself  *'  groaning  and  travelling"  through  necesa^y 
stages.  How  from  such  a  view  the  solution  of  the  world-enigma  is 
deducible  will  be  elsewhere  treated  of. 

The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  give  tbe  history  of  the  doctrine,  of 
'^unconscious  intelligence,"  which  is  at  the  root  oi  most  ionuB  of 
pantheism.  Having  traced  it  through  Leibnit):  to  von  Harianaimt 
whose  great  work— -the  "Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious" — may  be 
termed  the  bible  of  the  belief,  he  proceeded  to  ofEer  cases  which  aeeiaed 
to  «dmit  of  no  other  possible  lenderii^.  It  was  insiraotive  to  note 
how  many  hard-headed  psychologists,  such  as  Wuadt,  and  evclu^ 
tionists  in  biology,  such  as  Romanes,  had  embraced  views  moie  or  lees 
coloured  with  the  doctrine. 

An  interesting  discussion  fitly  brought  the  afternoon  to  a  cI^Nte ; 
the  central  mark  of  controversy  being  the  query  as  to  whether  the 
^'  unconscious  purpose"  argued  for  by  von  Hartmann  could  stand  fire. 
The  point  to  be  observed  in  these  moot  subjects  is  not  to  confound  the 
phrase  "unconscious  intelligence"  with  the  mere  contradiction  in 
terms  **  unconscious  consciousness."  All  we  know  is  that  to  aoooaait 
lor  certain  effects,  psychological  and  other,  we  seem  fnpced  te  assume 
some  mode  of  subjectivity  not  accompanied  with  the  feeliiig  of  self. 
We  are  apt  to  put  undue  insistence  in  this  latter  factor,  and  to  ignore 
i^e  content  of  the  thought  along  which  it  is  experienced.  In  concluding 
his  remarks,  Mr.  Fawcett  stated  that  unfortunately  the  exigencies  of 
future  publication  prevented  him  from  dealing  with-  this  and  ether 
forogoing  questions  with  the  fulness  necessary  te  their  treatment. 
But  he  could  asssre  his  hearers  that  there  would  be  no  point  of  prime 
importance  which  would  be  left  unventilated  when  the  grQmvaq  volume 
was  completed. 

The  other  lectures  during  the  past  month  wwe  by  Mr.  Harte,  on 
**  The  Beligion  of  the  Future ;!'  and  by  Mr.  Keightley,  on  '*  The  Philo- 
sophy of  Mysticism.* 

This  brings  the  first  Session  of  these  Lectures  to  a  dk>8e.  lie  next 
series  inll  begin  tkfter  a  fe'w  weeks^  due  notiJtse  Ibeisg  giTen  ift  the 
papeJCB, 
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THE  WONDER-LIGHT  AND  OTHER  TALES. 
True  PhUosophffor  GhUdren.  By  Mes,  J.  CajipbbUi  Vbr-Plahk,  F,T.S.* 

This  most  charming  serieB  of  BtorieB  iB  dedicated  by  the  authoreafli 
-whose  imtings  in  the  Path  have  won  her  the  sympathies  and  gra^ 
titude  of  all  Theosophists,  to  ''the  Lion  Heart,  now  known  as  Helena 
Petrovna  Blavatsky."  This  dedication  may  seem  to  some  inappro- 
priate, seeing  that  ^'H.  P.  B.'s"  writings  can  scarcely  be  considered 
««milk  to  babes;"  but  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  analyse 
these  t^es,  with  their  wonderful  combination  of  pathos,  personal 
interest  in  little  Carlo  and  his  Uncle  John,  and  the  profound  ethical  and 
philosophical  teachings  they  convey,  will  find  themn  the  same  basio 
thoughts  and  ideas  concerning  nature  andman  as  those  which  run  through 
out  all  H.  P.  B.'s  writings.  This  is  natural,  seeing  that  Mrs. .  Ver-Plani; 
is  a  devoted  disciple  of  the  writer  of  the  Secret  Doctrine  ;  but  con- 
sidering how  often  Theosophyis  called  unintelligible,  and  its  teachings 
obscure  or  unsuited  for  the  simple  and  uncultured,  one  may  be  sur-, 
prised  at  finding  these  same  doctrines  presented  under  forms  at  once 
60  beautiful  and  so  simple. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  spoil  the  readers'  pleasure — and  this  little 
book  willhave  many  readers  among  "grown  up"  children,  as  well  as  young 
ones — by  giving  details  about  its  contents.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  all 
the  main  points  of  Theosophical  teachings  are  contained  in  its  eighty 
pagesy  conveyed  in  a  style  entirely  free  from  hard  words  or  ahstraot 
terms,  rendered  in  images  and  pictures  such  as  appeal  to  all  alike, 
and  often  ccmvey  a  more  real  insight  into  the  meaning  intended  than 
chapters  of  abstract,  or  scientific  exposition.  Not,  be  it  noted,  that 
these  stories  are  didactic  after  the  manner  of  ^sop  or  La  Fontaine. 
Vo,  they  are  '^  real  stories,"  as  a  small  boy  of  my  acquaintance  calls 
them,  when  protesting  against  being  taught  texts  in  disguise.  Con- 
sidered merely  as  tales-^fairy  tales,  if  you  so  phoose — ^they  can  claim 
a  place  alongside  our  old  favourites  of  chOdhood's  days,  while  possess- 
ing  in  addition  a  strange  pathos  peculiarly  their  own,  which  children 
will  not  fail  to  appreciate. 

One  thing,  at  leasts  this  little  book  proves,  namely,  that  Theosophy 
eon  be  brought  home  and  made  intelligible  to  aUy  young  and  old, 
cultured  and  simple,  alike.  And  this  needed  to  be  proved,  and  the  way 
to  accompHdi  it  had  to  be  shown,  for  too  many  of  our  members  are  apt 
to  loose  themselves  in  tiie  mazes  of  abstractions  and  words,  through  neg- 
leetij^  the  arduous  but  indispensable  work  of  translating  the  abstract 
formule  and  ^hnical  language  of  accurate  exposition  into  the  living 
imi^ges  of  tame,  mental  and  intuitional  realisation. 

As  to  the  get  up  of  the  book,  both  paper  and  type  are  admirable, 

while  the  binding,  though  simple,  is  not  unpleasing. • 

TNew  York.  The  PaiK  132;  Kassaa  Street;  New  York. 
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We  believe  that  Mrs.  ^Yer-Plank'  has  another  series  of  Bimilar 
stories  in  preparation,  the  publication  of  which  will  depend  upon  the 
reception  that  the  present  series  meets  with,  as  the  expenses  of  bringing 
ont  the  new  series  are  to  be  defrayed  from  the  proceeds  of  the  present 
one.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  all  members  of  the  Society  will  aid  in 
this  most  valnable  work,  and  encourage  the  authoress  to  give  us  many 
more  such^charming  hours  of  pure  enjoyment  as  we  hare  received  from 
the  perusal  of  this  little  work. 

B.  K. 


ECHOES  PROM  THE  ORIENT. 

A  Broad  Outline  of  Theosophical  Doctrines.    By  William  Q.  Judgb,* 

(OCCULTUS.) 

In  noticing  this  able  little  book,  the  stand-point  from  which  it  is 
written  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Originally  published  as  a  series  of  21 
articles  in  Kate  Fields  Washington^  a  paper  which,  started  some  twelve 
months  ago,  has  proved  one  of  the  greatest  journalistic  successes  of  the 
day,  they  are  supposed  to  be  written  from  an  outside  point  of  view, 
though  the  very  intimate  acquaintance  of  their  author  with  the  ins  and 
outs  of  his  subject  is  palpable  from  the  outset.  Thus  though  professedly 
elementary  and  general  in  their  scope,  there  is  not  a  single  member 
of  the  Society  who  will  not  learn  something  from  their  perusal,  for 
instance  the  curious  account  of  the  *^  Theosophical  map' -  given  on  page  4 
and  the  hint  as  to  the  part  played  by  "  suggestion"  due  to  the  pictures 
imprinted  on  the  astral  light,  in  the  evolutionary  history  of  nations  and 
individuals. 

Of  course  in  articles  intended  for  a  popular  newspaper  it  is  and 
must  remain  impossible  to  discuss  any  of  the  occult  theories  of  life  and 
nature  with  thoroughness,  nor  does  Mr.  Judge  attempt  this.  He  contents 
himself  with  conveying  a  general  idea  of  some  of  the  most  important 
and  basic  principles  of  Theosophy,  and  most  ably  avails  himself  of 
points  of  special  interest,  and  scraps  of  occult  physics  and  theory,  which 
by  sticking  in  the  reader's  mind  may  fix  there  by  association  the  pro- 
founder  and  more  vital  views  which  our  philosophy  inculcates.  Owin^^ 
to  this  manner  of  treating  the  subject,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
give  the  readers  of  the  Theosophist  a  corredi  idea  of  his  book.  To  say 
that  he  treats  of  Universal  Brotherhood^  The  Astral  Lights  Evolution^ 
The  Adepts,  Karma  and  Beincamation^  Gydic  Law,  The  Intelligences  of 
Nature,  The  Baces  of  Man,  Mahatmas  and  Nirmandhaya^s,  and  The  Adept 
Fraternity,  may  give  some  idea  of  its  matter,  but  one  must  read  the 
book  for  oneself  in  order  to  appreciate  how  cleverly,  lucidly  and  ably 
these  and  many  other  topics  are  handled,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  interest 
the  general  public,  and  yet  giving  information  even  to  old  students  of 
these  subjects.  And  yet  the  whole  book  covers  only  some  70  pages  o£ 
good  clear  print,  on  excellent  paper  by  the  bye.  Although,  perhaps,  the 

•N^w  York.  JA«  JPatA.  1^2,  Kamu  Sla:«et,  How  York, 
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casnal  reader  will  not  gain  any  very  detailed  or  accurate  conception  of 
Tbeosophj  from  the  perusal  of  these  articles,  yet  he  will  most  oertainly 
be  interested  and  find  himself  thereby  stimnlated  to  study  the  subject 
further.  Moreover  he  will — ^if  he  reads  carefully  and  attentively — ^risa 
from  his  perusal  with  a  general,  bnt  yet^lear  and  oorreci  conception  o£ 
onto  or  two  of  its  fundamental  tenets.  And  this  is  aJl,  more  even,  than 
the  bode  aims  at.  Only  the  advanced  student  can  appreciate  how  much 
stiidy,  how  thorough  a  grasp  of  the  subject,  how  careful  a  choice  of 
words  and  metaphors  must  have  gone  to  its  composition.  It  is  an  old 
saying  that  it  takes  a  very  deep  knowledge  of  a  subject  to  write  an  ele^- 
mentery  book  upon  it,  and  this  dictum  is  amply  verified  in  the  present 
cue.  But  although  it  must  be  called  **  elementary,"  seeing  the  artiolea 
eompoeing  it  were  intended  for  the  eye  of  the  general  public,  yet  it  must 
be  repeated  that  every  student  of  these  subjects  will  find  it  very  profit- 
able reading  and  full  of  suggestions  and  hints  which  he  will  not  find  so 
readily  elsewhere.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Judge  on  his  work  and  the 
Amerioan  Section  upon  the  activity  and  earnestness  which  the  appear- 
ance of  this  book  bespeaks. 

One  feature  of  Mr.  Judge's  book  deserves  special  mention,  for  it  is 
one  that  every  true  TheosopkUt  should  adopt  in  any  publication  bearing 
on  these  subjects.  It  concludes  with  a  brief  account  of  The  Theoeo- 
pkioal  Society  and  Mow  to  join  it  ;  clear,  terse  and  complete.*  The 
addresses  of  the  great  centres  of  the  Society's  work  in  England,  America 
and  India  are  g^ven  in  full,  the  names  of  its  three  magannes  and  their 
price  is  also  stated,  and  a  single  page  of  advertisement  gives  a  few  of  the 
principal  recent  works  on  the  subject  of  Theosophy.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  future  no  book  or  pamphlet  on  Theosophy  or  Occultism  may  be 
published  without  at  least  a  brief  of  this  kind  at  the  close. 

B.  K. 

RAJ  YOGA. 
Wb  have  to  welcome  the  appearance  of  the  second  edition  of  Pro-  . 
lesscnrManilalN.  Dvivedi's  ''Baj  Yoga,"  an  *' attempt,"  says  the  talented 
author,  *'  to  present  in  one  connected  form  what  little  I  had  occasion  to 
oollect  in  the  form  of  stray  notes  on  the  philosophy  and  practice  of  the 
Vedanta."  Anything  that  emanates  from  Professor  Dvivedi's  pen  is 
nre  of  a  warm  reception  at  the  hands  of  our  readers. 

The  aim  of  the  work  is,  of  course,  the  vindication  of  the  Yedantio 
ontology,  a  subject  which  has  for  the  last  half  century  attracted  the 
interest  of  Orientalists  and  German  philosophers.  So  far  as  its  funda- 
mental principles  are  concerned,  the  Vedanta  resembles  certain  forms  of 
the  Gezinan  idealism  after  a  remarkably  interosting  fashion ;  Schelling's 
Spiritual  Neutrum  (Brah^ia)  manifesting  as  subject  and  object,  as 
ground  of  the  illusory  '*  self"  and  the  world  of  Maya,  is  its  twin-sister. 

*  Mr*  Judge  anttt  to  mention  that,  aooording  to  the  Bules  of  the  Theotophical 
Sodety  now  in  force,  "  AppHoations  may  be  forwarded  to  the  President."  This  hae 
almjB  been  a  Bnle  of  the  Society  and  necessarily  remains  so  nntil  abrogated  or 
amended  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  Bales  of  the  Theosophioal  jSociety.— B.  H. 
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With  tbe  more  advanced  types  of  spiritual  moiuusm,  sucli  as  He- 
gelianisai,  the  analogy  ifi  less  marked,  but  still  interestingly  oloee. 
Having  gone  car«fttlly  through  Prof.  Dviyedi's  chan^ionship  of  Y edant- 
ism,  ire  ean  cordially  endorse  it  as  in  every  way  deserving  of  the  atten* 
iion  of  the  scholar.  It  isexeellent.  Bixt  there  are  just  twa  pomts 
on  which  we  woold  have  liked  for  more  detailed  processes  of  ^ncida- 
tiott.  They  are  those  so  frequently  adduced  hy  European,  idealists 
against  Hindu  philosophy  : 

1.  The  difficulty  of  grasping  what  is  the  relation  of  the  objective 
principle  of  Maya,  or  substrate  of  *' matter,'*  to  Brahma. 

2.  The  oscillation  between  acceptance  of  the  illusion  doctrine  and 
subseqitent  explanation  of  cosmic  evolution  as  an  objedwe  differeniia- 
turn  ot  Miih^rakriti ;  the  osciUaHonf  in  shorty  hetween  Bedliam  oud  Idealimn^ 
We  have  been  forcibly  struck  with  this  discrepancy  on  several  occasions* 

The  reducti(m  ot  the  universe  to  sat,  cdiit,  ananda,  nama  and  mpa 
does  not  seem  to  cover  the  ground.*  If  nama  and  rupa  are  phenomenal 
xlliision&  of  perception,  what  becomes  of  the  supposed  objective  Maya 
principle  P  Is  Brahma  itself  the  immediate  substrate  of  perceived  oh* 
jectis  ?  If  so^  two  questions  arise :  (a)  Why  postulate  a  Maya  principle 
ertemal  to  *  self  ;'  (h)  Hew  is  the  element  of  space  to  be  dealt  wSth,  aa 
m  BubjectiTc  form  with  Kant,  or  as  what  P 

The  Westerh  critic  of  Yedanta — entirely  in  accord,  as  he  eftoa  is,  with 
its  fundamental  principles — finds  a  great  difficulty  in  deducing  the  hard 
facts  of  conscious  every-day  experience  from  it.  Fichte,  Sehelling,  and 
Hegel  not  only  taught  '*  all  is  self  " — ^the  Yedantie  idea— but  they  also 
showed  how  the  whole  evolution  of  the  completed  conscious  individual 
is  effected.  Mr.  Dvivedi  is  conversant^  no>  doubt,  with  their  deduetiona 
of  the  utagea  of  evolving  consciousness — ^from  rudimentary  sensation  to 
abstract  reflection  out  of  the  primal  Spirit.  Now,  what  we  want  is  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  Yedantie  exposition  of  how  from  Brahm  oonsoions, 
separate  egohood,  with  a  world  over  against  it,  comes  to  be  a  fact  Until 
this  is  gii73ea  an  air  of  vagueness  and  abstractedness  must  pervade  the 
whdie  edifice. 

We  ana  afraid  the  passage  regardii^  a  separate  ^fiery  state"  of 
xnatter — ^'the  state  in  which  matter  exists  while  undergoing  chemioiA 
combination,  presents  propertaes  peculiar  to  itself,  vis.,  vibration^,  heat  and, 
when  the  rate  of  combuiation  is  rapid,  light" — ^will  not  pasa  muster  as 
B^aence.  Neither  vibration,  heat  nor  light,  necessarily  involve  chemical 
combination.  There  is  no  cheassdcal  change  in  a  vibrating  tuning-fcnrk  or 
a  white-hot  piece  oi  platinum  in  a  vacuum* 

.  Waiving,  however,  points  like  these,  on  which  we  should  bo  glad  to 
rQceiv^,  ^or  the  Theosophist  comments  from  Prof.  Dvivedi,  we  recommmd 
every,^student  of  Hmdn  philosophy  to  (find*a  pl^bce  for  this  handy  littie 

volume  in  his  bookshelves.  E.  D.  F.   ^ 

*  •■■'  . •       

*  l^ama  'or name'  is  oonrentional  and  no  attribate  of  the  object  as  mob* 
Bnpa  or  **  form  ".only  ooyen  extension  in  space;  it  ^998  not  tOiU^  the  xeaUy 
Inndtuneatai  attribute  of  the  object^  to  wit,  Bfsiittmcs, 
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"A  PROTEST  AGAINST  AGNOSTICISM."* 

Such  ki  the  title  of  Mrs.  P.  F.  Fitzgerald's  new  book,  sent  to  ns  for 
review,  lu  our  eapacit  j  of  critio  we  shonld  incline  to  make  a  protest  of 
onr  own— -against  the  style  and  terminology  of  the  writer — bat  for  the,  in 
many  ways,  excellent  character  of  the  matter.  Touching  agnosticism,  it 
is  not  qnite  reassuring  to  hear  its  opponent  allnding  to  sensation  as  that 
which  is,  but  molecular  motion  (p.  7).  Curiously  enough,  the  writer  draws 
en  absolute  distinoticm  between  such  elementary  sensation  and  true 
perception,  whereas  we  oont^id  with  all  other  psychologists  that,  what- 
ever the  ego  may  be  proved  to  add  in  perception,  sensation  is  as  much  a 
subjective  fact  as  any  other  modification  of  consciousness.  The  whole 
imti-materialist  psychology  stands  or  falls  with  the  correct  explanation 
ei  sensation.  Sensation  and  thought  are  related  as  raw  material  to  f^ 
finished  product. 

With  impress  of  the  author's  first  pages  on  our  mind,  we  were  pre- 
pared to  find  her  declaring  for  Pantheism  in  some  idealistic  guise.  Such, 
howe^er^  is  not  her  standpoint.  **  Surely  a  God  devoid  of  self-conscious- 
nesB  of  personality,"  she  Writes,  "  such  as  we  have  in  Pantheism,  would 
j>ui  the  human  instinct  of  prayer  logically  out  of  court."  Doubtless ; 
"but  what  of  that  P  Is  not  prayer  a  remnant  of  the  favour-seeking  policy 
by  which  the  old  savage  appealed  to  his  wind  gods»  his  doudtdemons,  and 
other  such  nondescript  entities  P 

She  thinks  if  Pantheism  were  true 'Hhere  would  indeed  exist  ft 
rational  ground  or  standpoint  for  Agnosticism  and  despair."  How  Pan* 
theism  comes  under  the  category  of  agnosticism  is  best  known  to  the 
author.  Why  it  should  breed  despair  is  equally  mysterious  (p.  155)'. 
We  do  not,  howeter,  note  that  the  author  produces  any  new  proof  of  her 
Personal  Deity,  and  as  the  old  arguments  have  tumbled  into  decay,  it 
would  have  been  well  if  she  had  done  so«  The  defect  which  a  sceptic 
will  prohably  find  in  the  work  ia  its  attempt  to  deal  with  Agnosticism  on 
too  abstract  lines.  It  does  not  at  all  make  it  dear  why  the  present  lot 
of  man  is  so  dubiously  desirable  a  boon.  The  world  has  been  satiated 
wi<ih  Qods  and  **  First  Cause ;"  what  it  wants  to  know  besides  all  thia  is 
ike  'whence'  and  the  *  how*  and  the  whither  of  the  individual  soul,  or  egQ. 
This  crux  solved,  prayer-worship  and  the  other  appanages  of  religion  loae 
iheir  interest ;  the  point  of  practical  importance  being,  after  all,  not  the 
^Kistence  or  non-existence  of  a  Deity,  but  the  origin  and  destiny  of  our 
vim  souk.  The  rest  is  mere  provender  for  intellectual  specnlaiJODi  ia^ 
portant  as  such  speculation  must  be  for  every  developing  mind« 

B.D.F. 


*  Kegan  Faal|  Trenolii  Trubner  and  Co.j  London, 
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A  NEW  PHILOSOPHY! 

TTndbb  the  name  of  "New  Philosophy,  a  radioftlV  idea  of  Health, 
Happiness  and  Longeyitj,"*  Mr.  McCartyhas  issned  a  book  full  of  use- 
ful hints  towards  secuiing  the  three  great  boons  included  in  its  title. 
We  find  a  great  deal  of  valuable  sanitary  infonnation  in  these  pagess 
bnt  nothing  about  new  philosophy.  Having  had  a  deluge  of  literature 
on  the  "  philosophy"  of  cookery,  manufactures,  and  so  forth,  we  are  be- 
coming accustomed  to  the  abuse  of  the  term,  just  as  ife  are  to  that  of  ^^  me- 
taphysician" by  ignorant  faithhealers  in  America.  Long  ago,  the  Germans 
raised  a  laugh,  and  a  very  telling  one,  against  the  t^dency  in  the  British 
and  American  mind  to  find  philosophy  in  kitchen  utepsils.  The  term  should 
not  be  degraded.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  definition  of  it 
given  by  Pythagoras  to  the  tyrant  of  Phloeug  have  ample  reason  to 
protest. 


PLATONISM  IN  AMEEJCA. 

A  CAPITAL  number  of  the  3rd  (bi-montly)  issue  of  the  ^*  BiUiotbeca 
Flatonioa"  lies  before  us.  Mr.  Thos.  M.  Johnson^its  able  editor,  certainly 
deserves  all  the  support  he  can  obtain  in  carrying  out  his  spirited 
treatment  <^  Platonic  doctrine  and  allied  topics.  The  best  article  in 
the  number  is  that  by  Dr.  Jones  *'  On  Ideas,"  where  Plato's  strapge 
theory  of  cogitable  **  Universals*'  is  discussed  in  a  highly  sjmpatheiio 
spirit.  Of  course,  the  objection  which  has  practically  killed  the  Platonic 
BeaHsm  is  that  the  latter  rests  on  mere  abstractioDs.t  Modem  votaries 
of  the  idealist  type  of  thought  have  Httle  to  say  to  such  a  Bpealism 
in  view  of  the  more  complete  analysis  of  Perception  which  is  now 
available.  Still  they  would  probably  all  admit  the  importanoe  of  the 
noUon  as  a  stage  in  the  line  of  inquiry  culminating  in  Hegel* 


REVISED  ALCHEMICAL  LITERATUEB. 
Alchemical  literature  is  just  now  somewhat  rife.  M.  A.  Poisaoa 
has  just  issued  a  French  translation  of  five  Latin  essays  of  Paraoelsiui, 
Albertus  Magnus,  Eoger  Bacoo^  &.,  on  alchemy.  The  title  of  i^e 
work  is  **  Five  Treatises  on  Alchemy."  Like  the  usual  run  of  such  essajs, 
the  five  here  selected  are  about  as  enigmatic  as  possible.  You  maj 
lead  a  *' spiritual  interpretation*'  into  them  if  you  like,  bnt  you  will 
certainly  not  emerge  as  a  physical  alchemist  after  persnal  of  their  eloud j 
contents, 

*  Ban  Franoisoo^  Caison  and  Ca,  210,  Post  Street. 

t  To  take  Biology  alone — it  is  now  recognised  that  "speoiea"  aie  arbttcary 
ckmifioatloDs  and,  oonsidered  in  relation  to  time,  do  not  exist. 
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THBOSOPHY  IN  WESTERN  LANDS. 
[From  our  London  Garreapondmt.] 

London,  September,  1890. 
Notwithstanding  tlie  off  season,  and  the  consequent  ahsence  of 
80  many  of  our  members  from  town,  the  meetings  of  the  Blavatskj 
Lodge  every  Thursday  evening  have  been  attended  by  ever-increasing 
numbers,  both  of  visitors  and  of  new  members ;  it  really  almost  looks 
as  if  the  new  lecture  hall,  which  was  so  recently  erected,  will  soon  be  too 
small  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Lodge.  The  course  of  papers  on 
the  relation  of  Theosophy  to  the  problems  of  modem  life  will  bo 
brought  to  a  close  this  month;  among  the  subjects  discussed  have 
been : — Education  ;  The  Position  of  Woman  ;  Capital  and  Labour  ; 
Materialism ;  Culture ;  Philanthropy  ;  Treatment  of  Criminals  and  Luna- 
tics ;  Treatment  of  Animals  (vivisection)  ;  Ecclesiasticism,  etc.  A  wide 
field  has  been  travelled  over,  as  you  see;  and  much  interest  has 
been  shewn  (as  evidenced  by  the  questions  put)  in  the  various  sub- 
jects under  discussion,  by  the  visitors :  always  a  desirable  result.  The 
new  couise  of  papers,  however,  which  begins  next  month,  opens  out 
a  still  wider  area  for  enquiry  and  investigation;  comprising,  as  it 
does,  Theosophy  ^  from  the  root  up !"  I  saw  a  rough  draft  of  the; 
SylldbuB  the  other  day,  which  gives  the  subjects  in  rotation,  as  follows : 
Introductory^-^TheoBO^hj  and  its  Evidences. 
The  Unity  of  the  Universe, 
'  The  Septenary  in  Nature. 

The  Solar  System  and  the  Planetary  Chains. 
Bounds  on  a  Planetary  Chain. 
The  Earth  and  its  Baces  (4tth  Bound). 
History  and  Development  of  the  Five  Baces  on  Earth. 
Each  of  these  will,  of  course,  extend  over  one  or  two  meetings : 
in  fact,  the  Bylldlnuj  as  here  proposed,  brings  us  to  the  close  of  December, 
The  printing  press  is  at  last  to  be  set  up  at  our  new  European 
Head-Quarters  here ;  funds  have  been  supplied,  and  books  and  papers 
will  now  be  issued,  similar  to  those  published  by  the  Aryan  printing 
press  at  New  York. 

The  community  at  Avenue  Bead  has  just  received  a  recruit  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  James  M.  Pryse — an  American  P.  T.  S. — who  has  come 
over  to  join  the  Head-quarter  staff,  and  has  taken  up  his  residence  there, 
permanently,  as  a  worker. 

Mrs.  Besant  has  a  lecture  tour  in  prospect  for  next  month,  embra- 
oixig  MaDohester,  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  Dublin,  etc. :  this  is  much  wanted 
just  now,  as  ^*  the  time  is  ripe"  for  all  great  efforts ;  and  new  Lodges 
seem  to  be  in  course  of  formation  in  every  direction ;  only  rendering  the 
special  and  final  impotoa  which  a  lecture  £rom  Ifrs.   Besant  cannot 
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but  fail  to  give.  The  good  Cause  prospers  well  in  Birmingham  which, 
as  yon  will  see  from  Lwa/er'*  "  Theosophical  Activities"  this  month, 
now  boasts  a  Lodge  of  its  own ;  the  result  and  reward  of  earnest  and 
untiring  efEort  on  the  part  of  a  few  Fellows  resident  there.  Signs  are 
not  wanting,  moreover,  to  shew  that  Manchester  will  be  the  next  to  follow 
suit  in  this  direction.  The  Press,  both  here  and  in  America,  has  been 
unusually  full  of  notices,  lietters  of  enquiry,  and  answers  to  the  same, 
etc.,  on  Theosophy — during  the  past  month.  In  fact  the  Review  of 
Beviews  contains  a  photograph  of  Madame  Blavatsky.  In  addition  to 
nearly  two  pages  of  letter  press,  under  the  heading  "  Leading  Artidas 
in  the  Beviewsy'  wherein  her  leader  in  last  month's  Lucifer  is  well 
noticed ;  as  also  her  very  able  article  entitled  "the  Progress  of  Theo- 
sophy" which  appears  in  the  North  American  Review  for  August:  thelatier 
notice  contains  a  somewhat  amusing  sentence,  worth  quoting ;  Says  the 
reviewer,  "  The  Theosophical  Society  hatched  the  Psychical  Besearch 
Society,  but  it  has  much  more  vitality  than  itff  chicken!"  The  leader 
in  Lucifer,  being,  briefly,  a  protest  against  English  hyproorisy,  has 
stirred  up  some  of  the  papers  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  all  things  considered !  The  Scottish  Leader  devoting  two 
columns  to  it,  of  surprisingly  temperate  nature,  by  the  way.  Hr.  C.  S. 
Walker,  in  the  Andover  Review^  contributes  a  most  interesting  account 
of  the  new  organization  of  American  farmers ;  the  chief  points  in  his 
article  of  value  to  us,  as  Theosophists,  being  contained  in  the  declaration 
of  the  purposee  of  the  Alliance,  which  are  quoted  in  full ;  and  which 
niight  almost  be  said  to  be  the  first  officially  declared  object  of  the 
Theosophical  Society  elaborated,  for  working  purposes.  I  give  you, 
therefore,  the  declaration  of  principles  adopted  by  the  Alliance : — 

L  "  To  labour  for  the  edaoation  of  the  agrionltnral  classes  in  theSsoienoe  of 
economical  government,  in  a  strictly  non-partisan  spirit,  and  to  bring  about  a  more 
perfect  union  of  social  classes." 

2.    **  That  we  demand  equal  rights  to  all  and  special  favours  to  none." 
8.    *•  To  endorse  the  motto, '  In  things  essential,  unity  :  and  in  all  tilings,  oba 
rity." 

4.    "  To  derelop  a  better  state--mentally,  mondly,  socially,  and  financially,'* 
6.    **  To  constantly  strive  to  secnre  entire  harmony  and  good|mIl  to  aU  nankiod 
and  brotherly  love  among  ourselves." 

6.  **  To  suppress  personal,  loctd,  sectional  and  national  prejudices ;  aU  nnhealth- 
f  nl  rivaby,  and  all  selfish  ambition." 

7.  '*  The  brightest  jewels  which  it  gamers  are  the  tears  ni  the  widows  and 
orphans,  and  its  imperative  commands  are  to  visit  the  homes  where  Jaoesated  hearts 
are  bleeding;  to  assuage  the  sufferings  of  a  brother  or  sister,  bnry  the  dead,  care 
for  the  widows,  and  educate  the  orphans ;  to  exeroifle  charity  towards  offenders ;  to 
construe  words  and  deeds  in  their  most  favourable  light,  granting  honesty  of  pur- 
pose and  good  intontions  to  otiiers,  and  to  protect  the  principles  of  the  Farmer's 
AUiaace  and  Industrial  Union  ontU  death." 

A  grand  programme,  and  may  it  be  as  gi*andly  carried  t>ut  in 

practice  !    The  Forum  for  this  month  contains  an  article  by  Dr.  Lyman 

Abbott,  in  which  he  defines  the  first  steps  towards  the  realisation  of 

industrial  democracy.    He  says  that  "  it  means,"  among  other  things, 

^*  not  the  C(mduct  of  the  industries  of  the  community  by  the  State,  but 

the  regulation  by  the  State  of  all  industries  on  which  the  life  of  the 
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State  depends  :"  which  is  a  someif  hat  modified  form  of  the  State  cooirar 
proposed  in  "  Looking  Backward."  Following  this  same  line  of  thought^ 
i,  €.f  social  reform — I  find  an  article  in  the  Ungluik  JHustraUd  Mctga* 
xine  by  the  well-known  Hon.  Mande  Stanley,  who  writes  on  behalf  of 
the  better  treatment  of  domestic  servants.  "  How,"  she  asks,  "  are 
servants  and  mistresses  to  get  well  snited  t^"  It  seems  to  her  that  the 
eharacters  of  each  should  be  gone  into :  enquiries  made  on  both  sides. 
This  is  only  just,  lor  the  engagement  is  most  certainly  a  contracty  to  which 
there  must,  necessarily,  be  two  parties  ;  **  and  it  is  as  important  to  tho 
one  as  to  the  other  that  the  representations  made  on  each  side  should  be 
correct" — ^a  much  needed  reform. 

Hypnotism  is,  of  course,  still  well  to  the  fore :  and  is  making  rapid 
fliarides,  more  especially  on  the  Continent,  the  direction  which  it  is  taking 
suggesting  the  most  horrible  possibilities  :  for,  should  it  become  a  wea* 
pon — ^a  legalised  weapon — in  the  hands  of  that  utterly  remorseless  and 
materialised  class  from  which  vivisectors  are  drawn,  well  may  wo 
tremble,  not  only  for  our  actual  physical  safety,  but  for  our  sanity. 
From  men  who  adopt  as  their  maxim  that  it  is  the  dw^  of  a  seientifio 
investigator  to  kill  out  all  sentiments  of  sympaUiy  and  compassion,  in 
Order  to  preserve  a  clear  head  for  experiments ;  men  who  study  such 
subjects  as  the  effect  of  pain  upon  the  respiration,  and  use  all  the  appli- 
ances of  science  to  produce  as  much  pain  as  possible  :  from  such  men  as 
thesei  I  ask  what  mercy  can  we  hope  for,  or  expect  ?  Dr.  Swart,  writing 
In  the  Ninteenth  Century  on  '*  The  Power  of  Suggestion,"  notices  Mrs. 
Besant's  article  on  Hypnotism,  which  appeared  in  the  TJniverml  Bev%ew]for 
February  last,  quoting  at  length  the  beautiful  passage  beginning :  "  This 
luminous  Eidolon,  which  shines  out  the  more  brightly  as  the  bodily 
frame  is  unconscious,  is  the  Inner  Self,  the  true  individuality,  the 
higher  Ego,"  etc.  etc.  etc.,  presumably  with  approval :  which  scores  a 
a  distinct  *^  point"  for  the  teachings  of  Occultism,  I  think !  Dr.  Ewart 
takes,  also,  several  oases  given  by  Mrs.  Besant  in  illustrating  her  argu« 
ments,  and  quotes  another  and  longer  passage  from  her  article.  That 
science  is  at  last  beginning  to  recognise  the  creative  or  image-making 
power  of  the  mind  to  be  inherent  in  the  so-called  imaginative  faculty 
is  certain ;  for  Dr.  Ewart  adds :  "  Diseases  caused  by  the  imagination 
are  real  diseases,  for  as  soon  as  a  patient  believes  that  he  is  affected  by 
any  functional  disorder,  some  disturbance  of  the  system  is  certain  to 
ensue."  Strange  it  is  that  to  much  should  be  admitted,  and  yet  the 
logical  inference  of  it  all,  completely  overlooked — a  curious  fact  has 
been  recently  discovered  by  Dr.  Luys — re  Hypnotism — who  gives  it,  as 
**  a  newly  discovered  fact,"  that  influence  can  be  exercised  by  the  hypnotic 
state  of  one  subject  on  another  in  a  state  of  hypnotism  ;  influence  which 
hj -no  o\^T possible  means  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  patient! 
This  he.  illitstrates  by  an  example.  Dr.  Emily  Kempin,  writing  in  tho 
Arena  for  August,  maintains  (and  rightly)  that  the  doctrine  of  free-will 
is  entirely  destroyed  by  hypnotism,  and  proves  that,  "  an  individual  can 
be  compelled,  when  in  a  certain  condition,  to  obey  the  will  of  another 
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person,  as  mncli  as  if  he  were  passive  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter." 
Quite  so,  but  this  is  no  new  discovery  for  the  laws  controlling  all  such 
etates  of  mind  and  body  have  been  well  known,  and  acted  upon,  for 
hundreds — ^nay,  for  thousands — of  years  in  the  East :  vide  the  curious 
report  the  Ghicago  Tribune^  which  Lucifer  notes  this  month. 

Count  Tolstoi's  latest  andmost  powerful  work,  ^' The  Ejrenzer  Sonata," 
together  with  Kemler's  execution  by  electricity,  furnishes  Mr.  Robert 
Buchanan  with  the  text  from  which,  in  the  columns  of  the  Daily  Teh- 
graph,  he  most  certainly  '*  points  a  moral,"  if  he  may  be  said  not  to  exactly 
**  adorn  a  tale"  !  His  words  are  weighty,  and  strongly  indicative  of  the 
complete  dissatisfaction  felt  by  all  thoughtful  minds  with  the  direction 
at  present  taken  by  our  modem  civilisation  and  cultivation.  He  says  : — 
"  Amid  the  storm  of  poptdar  indignAtion  over  the  horrors  of  the  recent  execation 
b7electricit7,oneonrioi]8....oiroamBtancea]^earB  to  have  been  overlooked.  Simnltane- 
onsly  with  the  news  of  Kemler's  judicial  tortare  in  the  interests  of  science,  we  have 

leoeiyed  from  America  the  news  that  Comxt  Tolstoi's  Krenser  Sonata' has  been 

suppressed  in  the  interests  of  morality.  It  has  not,  possibly,  occurred  to  you,  that 
there  is  any  other  than  an  accidental  oonnection  between  those  two  recent  events, 
but  to  my  mind  they  are  only  two  aspects  of  the  same  social  question,  two  strange 

results  of  the  same  political  force  which  I  have called  '  Providence  made  Easy' 

• The  reverence  for  human  life,  for  the  human  body,  has  departed  with  the 

reverence  for  the  soul,  for  freedom,  for  individual  hope  and  aspiration  ;  and,  under 
th«  same  cloaJc  of  empirical  knowledge,  morality  and  science  shake  hands.  Was  I 
not  justified,  then,  in  asserting  that  our  modem  *  Trade's  Union'  of  scientists  and 
materialists  was  merely  a  sunrival  of  the  old  Calvinism — ^that  Calvinism  which,  ever 
since  honest  John  triumphed  in  the  burning  of  Servetus,  has  been  *  cruel  as  the 
grave  V  How  much  further  will  the  appetite  for  carnal  knowledge,  the  best  for 
verification,  lead  the  cr^ikture  who  loudly  vaunts  his  descent  from  the  catarrhine 
ape,  and  who  looks  f  onf^ard  to  the  dawning  soon  of  the  new  god,  Humanity  P  Every- 
where the  beneficent  demagogue,  who  would  regulate  the  growth  of  individual 
evolution,  who  would  experimentalise  on  the  living  subject,  from  the  beast 
that  crawls  to  the  beast  that  stands  upright,  is  busily  at  work,  and  the  voice 
of  the  Legislature'says,  '  Well  done.'  While  the  cynio  in  the  market-place  loodly 
proclaims  the  death  of  all  human  hope  and  aspiration,  while  even  the  Judge  ob 
the  bench  accepts  the  destruction  of  religion,  but  utters  a  pharisaio '  if  we  can't 
be  pious,  let  us  at  least  be  moral,'  the  scientific  jerry-builder  constructs  his 
lordly  pleasure-house  out  of  the  bones  of  dead  creeds.  The  ethics  of  the  dissecting  room 
and  the  torture  chamber  replace  the  instincts  of  the  human  conscience,  which 
conscience,  if  forced  evolution  continues  to  prevail,  will  soon  become  a  new 
register  of  average  human  prejudices.  Meantime,  having  disintegrated  all  laws  in 
succession,  we  remain  at  the  mercy  of  the  empirical  laws  of  Demiargs.  To  talk 
through  the  telephone  or  to  talk  into  the  phonograph  is  to  penetrate  the  mysteries 
of  nature,  and,  heedless  of  the  bolts  of  Zeua  and  kindred  gods,  we  exult  over  Mr 
Edison's  bottled  thunder." 

I  have  quoted  at  considerable  length,  because  from  Mr.  Buchanan's 
letter  there  seems  to  breathe  so  significant  a  spirit  of  condemnation  of 
the  present  social  state  of  the  Western  world ;  and  because,  however 
widely  he  may  differ  from  Theosophists  upon  other  points,  jv^aa  this 
one,  at  least,  we  can  heartily  shake  hands  with  him ! 

A,  L.  a 
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THBRE  IS  NO  RELIGION  HIGHER  THAN  TRUTH, 

,  [Family  motto  of  the  JlahaTajahs  of  Benaret.} 

A  PROPHECY  OF  CATACLYSMS. 

MY  old  and  learned  American  friend,  Dr.  J.  B.  Buchanan,  lias  recently 
employed  the  reBonpces  of  his  own  science  of  Psychometry  to 
forecast  a  series  of  diresi.cataclysms.  Until  now,  the  Hebrew  prophet 
Jeremiah  and  the  Trojan  Princess  Cassandra,  daughter  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  have  distanced  all  competitors  as  prophets  of  woe.  Let  us 
liope  that  fate  may  haye  in  store  for  him  neither  the  martyrdom  of  the 
former  nor  the  tragical  end  which  befell  the  latter  after  her  thousand 
true  prophecies  had  been  sneeringly  disbelieved.  It  is  an  old  adage 
that  it  is  neyer  safe  to  prophesy  unless  you  know,  and  one  rarely  finds  a 
irae  seer  who  has  the  courage  to  put  his  warnings  into  print  at  the 
.time  of  their  utterance  as  a  challenge  to  a  sceptical  world.  But  Dr. 
Buchanan  is  one  of  the  better  sort,  and  twenty-odd  years  before  the 
,  time  which  he  fixes  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  prophecies,  puts  himself 
.  on  record  in  tixe  pages  of  the  Arena,  an  American  magazine. 

A  large  number  of  our  readers  have  learnt  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Psychometry.  ,  The  subject  has  been  extensively  discussed  in 
these  pages,  and  in  the  little  pamphlet  **  Psychometry  and  Thought- 
transference,"  issued  from  this  office  in  several  editions,  circulated  in 
all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  republished  in  America.    It  will,  therefore, 
suffice  ta  say  in  a  word  that  it  is  a  soul-sight  by  which  its  possessor  can 
look  into  the  astral-light  and  see  the  pictures  of  events  of  past  ages, 
'  and  even  foresee  the  evolutionary  results  of  present  active  causes.    The 
'  psychometrical  visionary  does  not  need  to  fall  into  the  trance  of  mesme- 
ric sleep,  but  can  see  with  the '  inner  eye  while  physically  awake  and 
conscious  of  what  goes  on  in  the  room.    It  was  one  of  the  most  splendid 
.diseovetries  of  .our-  marvellous  age,  and  it  will  no  doubt  immortalize  the 
-juuae  qI  Joseph. B^qs  ffachsuEifai,  oy^a  if  Ixo  had  n^Yet  done  any  other 
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i^emafrkaHe  thing  in  his  bosy  professional  life,  whieh  is  fto  Ibom  Mi^ 
ihe  case.  Psychometry  is,  largely  owing  to  the  neglect  of  its  dteeorerer 
«nd  the  untimely  death  of  Professor  Denton,  its  most  eminent  exponent 
— as  yet  in  its  infancy  as  a  science.  We  are  not  yet  at  the  point  where  we 
•can'  place  perfect  reliance  upon  tiia  psjchemeter's-  visienv :  we  faarre  m 
test  hy  which  to  discriminate  between  if^hat  he  thioks  he  lipids,  aad  wl^ 
Hictaally  does  see  independently  of  eztraneons  inflnenoes.  The  reseorohes 
•of  our  times  into  Thought-traasferanee  and  mental  perrersum  by  sag- 
geetion  warn  ns  not  to  take  the  psyohometer's  ontgivinga  aa  *  law  and 
gospel.'  For  lexample  r  Prof.  Benttm  wantis^  to  bani  something  abont 
the  geological  history  of  a  certain  island  or  sea-shore  or  monntain  range, 
lays  the  map  on  the  table,  points  to  the  object  he  has  in  view,  and  bids 
the  psychometer  tell  hi|n  what  he  sees  ooownsng  there  5,000  or  20,000 
years  aga  Straightway  the  subject  pbeys  and  reels  off  a  narratiye  of 
natoral)  csteclysixiB,  perhaps  exoeedixtgly  Tivid  and  intevestin^  Possibly 
the  visions  that  pass  before  his  inner  eye  maybe  accurate  pictnres  of 
whatdi4  uisooTi  perhaps  they  are  but  thonght-photoisi'  impressed  upon 
his  brain  by  the  questioner.  To  make  sUdh  an  experiment  at  all  satisfac- 
tory, the  expeiime&t^  HhovdA  plaoer  the  psydioaxeter^s  fmger  upon  any 
chance  spot  in  the  map  in  total  darkness  and  have  the  psychometricaj 
.description  given  in  the  dark,  add  without  either  of  theiii  kn6wing  WhJat 
place  was  marked  under  the  finger  until  after  tlie  seance^  wieui  over. 
Under  such  circumstances  there  could  be  no  question  of  thought- 
transfisrence  from  brain  to  brain,  and  the  vision,  if  it  depicted. geblbgioal 
cataclysms  which  present  vestiges  proved  correct^  would  be  A  Hc^  of 
Bcienlific  interest.  The  prophecies  recorded  in  the  Arena  by  Dlr.  Budii^ 
nan  embrace  two  classes:  (a)  as  to  future  socfialevents ;  (h)  ab  to  iihpend* 
i^g  geological  cataclysms.  TTnder  iitCe  fi»t  catejg^oiy  he  foi^tdls  fearfifl 
oonflicts  between  tab6r  and  capit^^-%  forbd^  that  fequires  no  gr^ 
seer  to  make ;  bloody  wars  between  ndbtionS,  th6  extlnctibifii  of  monacrM^ 
(the  fixed  dream  of  every  uTtra^repubHcA^  of  course),  and  the  dMath 
of  sovereigns  now  living.  With  these  gruesome  f orebbdxngs  we  need-  not 
occupy  the  i^eader*s  time :  many  of  the  thingir  must  happen^  and-  so 
much  the  worse  for  those  who  may  get  pinched  between  the  ili31*.ston«li 
of  Kartna.  Our  present  interest  lies  in  what  the  new  Jereifuali  foretelBf 
about  the  physical  disasters  that  are  to  happen  iir  vamuis  ^artiy  6t 
the  world  whei^  some  thousaiidfi  of  our  Society's  members  re^e.  Ttis 
following  passages  compiled  from  his  article  WiU  give  ite  gist  : 

**  If  the  mopB  has  a  definite  xelation  to  the  feinale  oonsi^iitioB  snd  the  pro- 
gxem  of  difl^eieS,  may  there  net  be  an  infiiiite  liniDbet  of  pttiodioal  reiatidM^^ah 
a  mnltitiide  of  causes',  wfafoh-invertigatkm  #eiildieve«A  P* 

*■  The^  sd^ee  of  peisoditfity  as  expldrVd  by  sh(f  salt  indieates  tin^  p^ffiodt  qf 
eaiainilQrforthe  United  Statiaa.  The  fizat  was  well  yerifiedin  the  terrifio  earth- 
qoAke  of  Jflew  Madrid,  the  gieatc^  yet  hnown  in  our  history,  and  the  immecUAtetj 
following  war  with  Sngland,  and  tii'e  prolong^  finanpial  depreasion  and  ether  oala- 
Butiea  which  followed.  ' 

^  Ab  the  second  period  apprba^hecl,  1  had  Snl&ofent  6otiAiAim  i^  i'6Ki^»  tb  ^M- 
Wi  ia^aie  Boiiw^ff  ^hm^  (edited  htH^  mimti3m»t^f  JWWM^iiy  t^- 
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*'  Haw  we  are  i^proftchny  •  ^^^  Md  aUUiffivr^i  eajbM;ii;Qa#  |^i^  mi^fif  I 
li«rae4p|kgakaMpipfl(fce^  9f^i  ii;^  i^Mra|ypfOflK»h  as  I  foresee  i^  (th^gl^  ^/r^xspte  and 
doob^ul  kk  iik9  popular  mind)  prompt  jpoe  ^  place  ou  moord  the  dat^  (^f  |;b^  9^ni)«f 
Ciladytiii  wHiqih  i»  iii  v^agnfiru^^  and  honff  will  ■n^MM  aji7<MJV  ^  wMA< 
aiil4be»t^  Ml^(»7  iNlf  prtlMEfred  ^  <p^ 

«'9o«»t'MkaMi1dadsead«r,liewIiKiv8««M)lMafl#poBiMwaeoMM^^  A^ 
MM nagaKiae eMa;^  'dam  not  aAovd  room  or  oeoaefon  to  explain  er  ta irindiaafteak 
paaattw  yltt>i«gfcy  onfiuaifiaB  ia  ftha  MwKng  ptoUia.  I  b«pe  Alv6»ij  Mid  thai 
apf  eonnotffM  iajbaaado*  a  pQiitfve><a0i«nlafte  k»«of  peiM4f>i^>  taiMd  fpr  <m9r 
thii^  yeacB,  but  «aii  pnhlia^^ or  tKng^^  iihsmgh  I aip^  ^  PV^9  i^f»  rmvid 
lor  posterity/' 

^  Oar  cenTaUoaasy  period  is  apprcAobing.  Thp^  n^a^  pmsUi^liiial  ^If^pn' 
will  develop  enough  «f  1^  riotooa  ^^ement  Xorth  and  Soniii,  but  aspMiaUy  la  ti^ 
Horth,  to  give  na  warning^ 

**  The  t#entieiii  oentnry  will  be  nshered  in  wltlk  loonesSiig  agftaikm  asid' 
Akxmtent»  not  beoanse  the  reasons  therefor  are  ineveasingy.  bat  beoanse  BMnM^- 
beoomkigiBflaBKed  by  brooding  over  the  aoeial  eondilSon,  the  osaisaat  of  priasriy 
wealtli  and  abjeot  poverty.  Poverty  ia  never  wto  te  prevent  evU^  bat  ft  san  vota- 
and  it  can  ilglit»  and  ft  win  da  both.*^ 

■  "  ;b:ow  hig;h  the  ag)tatjpn  wiU  nip  in  the  next  eighteen  Tears  it  woidd  nol  b^ 
Vi^  to  predict^  bat  doriq^  ^lat  time  It  will  be  increased  by  the  war  in  Hnrope^ 
^hioh  wUI  opme  on  nei^  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  oeDtoty  and  end  in  ihe- 
deetradaoD  of  mooaichT.  Nineteen  years  hence  war  or  quad  war  will  appearing 
this  opni^try  an^  the  conyolBioQ  will  not  be  arrested  nutil  viboxit  1916.  IPhe  sir 
years  prior  l^o  t^t  dc^e  yriU  be  bpr  far  ^  i^ost  oalandtons  that  Ameri^hsa  evet^ 
known.'' 

**  Jt^wip  be  p  U^r  and  eapf  tal  war  ipftpnainglsd  w^th  a  ra^gioas  Element  of 
diaoDrd  a^d  Fi^h-*  mixtare  of  the  race  .qpestiop  freaiL  'the  presence  of  a  powerfnl 
iiegr^^lem^t  poaffonting  the  Cancimjan  pegro-phobia.  It  will  be  a  drefliy  triiinipli 
pf  Ahe  defitrnctive.eleinetttSy  compelling  a  new  departore  for  the  fatave  and  a  more* 
^hor<y%h  dexpoKaracy*  The  Ghnroh  aa  a  p^wer  will  be  ^oroogbly  shatfered,  for  th& 
pow^r^i^  this  DBYolution  has  outgrown  the  old  Bible.  The  fi&tters  ol  the  past  will? 
be  shaken  off-Hbhe  maixiag^  relation  approximated  to  f reedoair  for  the  drift  of  the^ 
f  atare  is  that  way  and  beyond.  The  cycle  of  woman  is  approaching^  and  that  will 
be  fall  compensation  fqr  the  horrors  through  which  we  have  to  pass.  Bai  Biblical 
Christianity  is  nearing-  its  end.  The  twentieth  century  wffl  witness  its  ezpiring- 
atcnggles,  a^d  ^  t^^ty-first  wi9  witness  the  existence  of  a  religion  in  which  aH 
tba^  was  good  in  the  past  will  survive.  '  Time's  noblest  eCEspring  is  the  last.'  It- 
win  not  ignore  the  dawn  of  Christianity,  nor  the  principles  of  Jesns."^ 

<^  Kptnn^  toOf  is  pur^parsng  z^any  calaiauties  for  iw.  As  the  destruction*  of 
loreato  gees  on,  jout  flacyds  incresse  ^  pewer^  and  ^irf^  regiona  are  threaten^  with 
baviannsssy  as  in  the  old  wprld  for  t^  sanRe  soa^op  desolation  haa  come  upoa  Syria^ 
onoB  lifcefi  VMt  gardoD  of  Sdsn,  and  i^n  the  northern  p^vinoea  of  A|rioA^  and  h^ 
now  invading  Greece,  Sioiiy,  Bonthem  AEancrft^d  Spain." 

**  And  formidable,  4oO|f  -^  bo  the  power  in  t|ie  airi  the-tesribla'  oyp^ef  anti 
the  strange  seasons  tha^  are  ^ming  amoujg  our  palamities^  when  t&e  wj^nnth  of 
cummer  shall  fail^  and  the  bounties  of  i^ricuHure  be  denied  us.'*^ 

''  The  eo|d  seasons  coming  twelve  ot  fg^irteen  years  henoos  and  qmshxng- 
;igr>oaltnr<v  wifX  add  fflie^tly^  po,  f^^^  <;^|^Ufif^  f^  th^  fl^sce  ducontent  (U^ 
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^  Very  few  have  a  Just  conception  of  our  ^rthqibAie  ItebHttfeft.    9ht  ctoM  tf 
fhe  eartb,  flosting  upon  a  fifi^nr  sea  of  molten  mattei*;  inight  be*  comtMMd  ip  i 


«opfo  piellide  on  tlie  siiribce  of  an  egg  trieiiout  a  ahen.** 

**  A  oliaiige  of  one  inch  in  the  barometer  represents  a  VariaHta  of  w&nmty^tmo 
pounds  to  erery  foot  of  the  sarfaoe  of  the  eari^  beneath  it,  making  a  w^ght  of  oftr 
1,843  minions  of  pounds  to  the  sqnaire  mile.  Tixree  feet  of  oeeaii  tide  itfpfeftCBiba  «r 
additional  weight  of  more  than  1,880,000  tons  to -the  square  mflei*  TiiiB^te«  rety 
f  irivkd  amoant  compared  to  tiie  attractions  of  the  san  and^wwn  o?ar  tb»  entire 
wtee  of  theglobe/^  .     .si;      .  w     ,.  f       »-..»,  r 

'*  It  is  safe  to  say  that  onr  Ailsntio  coast  is<doomedi  I  WhnsBvvr.I  am^Qft-ft^ 
AtUatio  border  a  strotig  f orebeding  comet  iOfer  me-  that  oar>coiiiitqfMe».'lMlg 
Ihete  bvlj  a  few  feet  above  the  ocean  le^el  ace  ii»  a  periloiis^paa&tioiu  A  tidal  ware 
might  destroy  the  entire  population  of  our  ooast»  and  a  slight  sinking  of  the  shgre 
wonld'be'still  more  fatal.'  For  ten  years  I  have  been  looking  to  snoh  possibiUties, 
and  their  imminence  has  compelled  ma  to  study  the  qneation  pvofoimdly." 

"  Eveiy  seaboard  city  south  of  New  England  that  is  nbt-more  than  fifty  feet 
above  the  sea  lerel  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  is  destined  to  a  destnustiva  oonvi^sian. 
Galveston, .  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  8t.  Angnstine,  Bavaonahf  and  Oharlestona^ 
doomed.  Biohmond,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Philadelphia^  Newark,  Jersey  Oitv^ 
and  New  ToTk  will  suffer  in  various  degrees,  in  pcopoxiion  as  th^y  approximate,  the 
sea  level.  Brooklyn  will  suffer  less,  but  the  destruction  at  New  Tock  andJeiaey 
City  will  be  the  grandest  horror. 

"  The  convulsion  will  probably  begin  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  perhaps  extend  in 
the  Faoiflc  toward  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  shock  will  be  terrible,  with  |pf^t 
loss  of  life,  extending  from  British  Columbia  down  along  the  coast  of  Hexioo,  but 
the  conformation  of  the  Pacific  coast  will  make  its  grand  tidal  wave  far  less  destruc- 
tive than  on  the  Atlantic  shore.  Nevertheless  it  will  be  calamitous*  Lower  California 
witt  suffer  severely  along  the  coast  Ban  Diego  and  Coronado  will  suffer  aeveielj, 
especially  the  latter. 

'*  The  destruction  of  cities  which  I  anticipate,  seems  to  be  twenty-four  years 
ahead — it  may  be  twenty -three.  It  will  be  sudden  and  brief — ^all  within  an  hour 
and  not  far  from  noon.  Starting  from  the  Pacific  coast,  as  already  described,  it 
will  strike  southward — a  mighty  tidal  wave  and  earthquake  shock  will  develop 
In  the  Oulf  of  Mexioo  and  Caribbean  Sea.  It  will  strike  the  western  coast  of 
Cuba  and  severely  injure  Havana.  Our  sister  republic,  Venezuela,  bound  to  us  in 
destiny  by  the  law  of  periodicity,  will  be  assailed  by  the  encroaching  waves  and 
terribly  shaken  by  the  earthquake.  The  destruction  of  her  chief  city,  Caracoas,. 
will  be  greater  than  in  1812,  when  twelve  thousand  were  said  to  be  destroyed.  The 
cuiuing  shock  will  be  very  near  total  destruction. 

'*  From  South  America  back  to  the  .United  States,  all  Central  America  and 
Mexico  are  severely  shaken ;  Vera  Cruz  suffers  with  great  severity,  but  the  City  of 
Metico  realizes  only  a  severe  sho^k.  Tampico  and  Matamoras  suffer  severely ;  Gal- 
vesio^  is  overwhelmed  {  New  Orleans  is  in  a  dangerous  condition — the  question 
arises  between  total  and  partial  destruction.  I  will  only  say  it  will  be  an  awful 
calamity.  If  the  tidal  wave  runs  southward.  New  Orleans  may  have  onljrits 
rebound.  The  shook  and  flood  pass  up  the  Mississippi  from  100* to  '100  *mitos,'«Bd  ' 
strike  Baton  Bouge  with  destmctiveloroe,'*'  ...*.» 

"  VnM  shall  we  see  tifter  the  crash'  and  the  war  P  The  divers  and  wreidc6rs 
will  be  busy  "in  saving  some  of  the  submerged  wealth.  Politicians  after  the^war 
WHl  took  fpr  the  crushed  fragments  of  their  demolished  partieSy  but  ^he  people,  tli^ 
eoBmion  peo|de,  will  be  a  democratic  p6welr  that  the  Worid  has-  never  seen."  The 
me&sqres  which  N  ationalism  hopes  to  introduce  by  clubs  will  be  introduced  hj  HfiiA 
Tha  rebellion  against  the  old  order   of  society  will  be  ia  cOnfiiet  Witlr  gevehlMMd^ 
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\mAcegm9PfMf^  gorernttMiit  will  seem  to  put  It  dowa,  Imt  as  ftorashfis  it  ^spreads, 
wmArfsntXtp  ItilMBplui  in  demolishing  everj  f onn  of  monopoly.  The  people  bjr  their 
gonevnmeut  wiU  bold  the  rsilro»ds»  the  mines,  the  transportation,  the  money^  tho 
\  and  the  great  prodnots,  grain,  cotton,  tohaooo,  eto^,  and  supply 
(  «S  oost-  But  at  what  a  terrible  cost  of  human,  life  will  these  results  be 
mttaanflil|  snd  bow.  terriflo  the  ddstruotion  in  our  great  dties." 

^  Itiirope,  too,  has  its  great  oi^lamity,  but  secondary  in  importance  to  that  of 
Ainirioa*  The  bsginning  of  the  tragedy  will  approach  with  the  beginning  of  the 
esnturyamdlihewardetek^iaafaoal  ftheen years.  .Two years  of spuigaiaasy Miio- 
Mlon  will  be  bar  toloanio  ontborst  fkom  the  pent-up  fires  that  are  smouldering 
iib«»iB'kinttaabosctas(asdlaUie  fiery  se»thj»t  supplies  YesuTius),  for  Europe  has 
not  the  statesmanship  ihatoould  meet  its.orisisi  neither  has  America.  The  result 
WiU  be  the  utter  destruction  of  monarchy,  an  effete  absurdity  which  the  enlightened 
bttve  outgrown.  £yery  throne  wOl  be  destroyed  except  that  of  the '  sick  man  in 
Burope.*  The  Sultan  will  remain,  and  the  German  Bmperor  will  yield  slowly  to 
the  progress  of  constitutional  goremmiiM.  Begland  wiU  be  more  fortimate  than 
file  o^mtinent,  o«  wbioh  the  siSuation  wiU  be  grandly  melodrSQiatio,  for  after  tprre^ 
M  blood  'bad  desMllriied  thrones  haye  roused  the  world,  the  limitless  power  of  the 
ffldbe  leteedeoes  the  grand  elimaz  in  a  terrific  conynlsion  of  the  entire  Kediterranean 
ngion,  the  coasts  of  Africa,  Spain,  France,  Italy,  ISgypt,  Palestine,  Asia  Mixior,  and 
the  .Ardhipelago.  Bxhansted  nature  and  exhaosted  humanity  will  then  end  their 
struggles." 

^  Italy  will  suffer  severely  in  the  shock  and  the  inroads  of  the  sea  along  ber 
Coasts.  Borne  will  not  escape,  and  Kaples  will  suffer.  Bgypt  will  be  more  nnfor* 
ioittite,  Cairo  and  Alexandria  half  destroyed,  and  the  Sues  Canal  demdiahed-^ite 
bed  wariied  out.  The  maritime  cities  of  the  Levant  will  be  nearly  destrojedi  Fale»- 
tine  and  Asia  Minor  siiffer,  and  even  Constantinople  be  bedly  shaken,  though 
Greece,  the  favorite  of  the  gods,  will  seem  to  be  shielded.  Here  we  drop  tbe  oar« 
Sain,  as  the  tragedy  is  over  in  Europe." 

*'  To  those  who  have  faith  in  my  judgment,  especially  the  readers  of  my  works, 
I  would  say  do  not  remain  more  than  fifteen  years  on  the  lowlands  of  the  Atlantio 
boast,  sooth  of  New  Bngland.'  KeepfoUy  five  years  between  yourself  and  the  great 
toalainify»  to  be  abeSlntely  ssfe." 

We  intiBt  keep  in  nund  the  ProteBSor's  admisBion  thst  he  lias 
**I^fi)Tmdly  studied"  this  cataclysmic  problem  for  more  than  ihirty 
years.  I  loiow  him  well  personally,- and  know  him  to  be  a  msn  of 
▼ery  powerful  mind  and  determined  will.  Bring  his  will-carrent  to 
bear  upon  a  sensitive  psychometer,  and.the  probabilities  are  as  a  thousand 
to  one  that  he  or  she  (the  psychometer)  will  be  compelled  to  see  what- 
ever picture  has  been  framed  in  the  Professor's  mind.  Naw^  ho  makes 
it  evident  in  his  quotations  from  Milne,  the  seismologist,  of  Japan, 
and  Falbs'of  Vienna,  and  Perey,  of  Bijon,  that  he  has  studied  tiiem, 
been  impressed  with  their  ideas,  and  conned  their  seismological  tables 
and  ohitftB.  His  mind  is,  therefore,  full  of  afltragraph  pictures  of 
eoarthqnakes,  and  tidal-Waves,  volcanic  eruptions  and  other  geographical 
oalaolysnuL  If  he  were  his  -own  xisychometar,  scarcely  any  one  would 
veutore  to  believe  that  he  could,  however  much  he  m^ht  wish  it,  get 
tme  unadiillerated  psychometrioal  visions  of  coming  catastn^hee.  « But 
I  believo'ihe'fact  to  be-that  hisrevelattLons^cometo  him  seoond^^hand; 
„thnnigh  (h^  eatquiintely  ^nsiUy^ fosl-f acuity  titbit  ^Btufttible irlfe.   la 
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wliatsoever  otker  peroipieiit  he  nuvp-  have  employed,  has  seen  wfaai  Brob 
Baehanan  nnoonscioTisly  forced  her  to  see  P  Grant  that  he  has  loada 
a'ntimber  of  verified  prophecies,  the  case  is  still  let^  itibjudke:  iiui 
£,oie.n)9e  of  Psjish^inetry  has  m>t  as  yet  won  i^a  plaee  in  ^the  c^qg<»y 
(^  "exact"  spienqdSy  an^  every  fresh  prQpheqy  lunst  be^  ffufmi^  ^ 
tiungh  nenr  .gcoiuid  were  beiiig  Indciii  i«  ih»  defMirlwMPi  ^  iligiG^f^ 
Mseeicfa. 

Astrologioal  and  astronomical  fereeaets  have  nadoaliMIy  iMsniuida 
^  to  t)ie  Qocurnsnce  of  earthquakes,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  admits 
jbe4  tJw»^  tfr©7  WP^  goyemed  by  a  law  of  periodicity  :  very  likely  /*W 
nre  since  all  tbii^  eU^  ^epm  to  be.  But  it  most  opt  be  foigel^teii  tha^ 
no  physieal  SGieatist  has  xiAtil  pow  |ffove4  the  troth  of  the  n^eU«d-ciQin|f!99 
theoiy  el  our  globe.  Speonlatioos  iheeeaiw  aad  olasregi^hcePMrn^  «yat 
tike  finid  word  has  not  yet  been  spoken.  The  tfinrmfmnTtrfriiann  >  iflani* 
enre,  Dani^H,  Marcet^  De  la  Rive  and  Reich  *^  amioiinced  the  genml 
ponchoLsion  that  the  temperature  of  the  earth  increases  as  We  descend^, 
at  iiie  rate  of  aboiit  one  degree  in  every  fifty  feet — ^so  rapidly  i]^ee<i 
|ih^  4^  ft^  :09ntce  the  hard^t  zpcks  {b^d  ipet^s  ifpiild  b^  -pelted  i^  an* 
i^lrtkftiit.?*  iSoi.  ^n>.,  October  1390).  It  ifa^  HomWd*  whp  origjpalljf 
aiteerted  that  the  erost  of  the  earth  is,  comparativf^y  with  the  ^stymiVt- 
within,  no  thicker  than  an  egg-shell ;  and  I  have  read  in  anothec.vack . 
that  the  cooled  cmst  is  as  to  the  earth's  diameter  as  the  down  oa.a. 
peach  to  the  whole  diameter  of  that  fruit.  But  the  difficulty  hae  beext 
nrged,  on.  the  pther.haad^  that  if  snch  were  the  case  there  oonld^  be  n6 
water  in  the  ocean,  for  it  vQuld  be  evaporated  instantaneously  eyen  i| 
fibfi  mqifi^^iur^  in  pur  atiposphere  oonUL  by  any  now  inopnceiv^^ble  perver^ 
sion  of  physical  law  be  condensed  into  the  form  of  a  flnid.  |^0p-  tb^ 
aame  seasoa.  there  bonld  be  no  moontaiti  i^l,  nor  river,  Wt  fo^i^  nor 
iaks.  And  st  must  be  noted  that  the  result  of  oceannsomidinge  pis^^M 
that  the  tempesratore  in  the  sea  decreases  pi^idly  as  .the  spundi^- 
iherm<Hneter  sinks  towards  the  bottom. 

These  is  the  other  theory  that  the  globe  is  hollow.  The  giaaat 
Salley'a  piq)er  in  the  Philoaophio(U  Traai$aciian9f  eatitled  '^  The  Strootnisa 
cf  the  IntQBnalParts  of  the  Earth  and  the  Concave  Habited ,Ajtii  of  tha 
^hell,''  smstaixied  this  hypotjiesis,  and  the  noted  Captain  ^Symmes  iniRited 
^ir  Humphrey  Davy  and  Baron  Hnmboldt  to  acgompaQj  hipf  M:pf^  aa 
ej^loring  ezpeditioa  to  the  centre  through  the  alleged  opaaing  nwr  tha 
J^ortii  Fol^  so  often  and  so  merpilessly  satiriiB^  m  *'  Symmee'  Hoiew'! 
9e^p8 of  Iri$  Unveiled  wiU xeoall the CK^emn.avennent pf.the m^raibifiid 
I^QSopher  Engenius  Phihdetiies  tha(t  the  real  Earth  ia  coatained.  ^ntkin 
Ihas  ^*f«cylent  shell"  jjppn  whigh  ^ve  lixe  and  which  m^.  igzwa«(%i«^  - 
gfigd  as  the  Bwrtk,,  Whe^i^doQ^qis  disf^gre^,  then,  whaj^  et^w^  Q»l^iiimak 
^bnt  stafl4  al>  attep3i4^ia^  wtit  fer  t)ie  filial  ^wwpiy^ftttlip  bw«bli^ 
Mid  Bi^tiuitiVQiVQybtiT^^^Kmg^  i^S^A^vf^^i^^^^ 
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flfif  Act  ini^jt&e'Sfbdfiil'  epMb,  Men  {he  fert'e^tHaf  IbiiY  sh^il  ^^ 
Afoaifii'dHMrbrhd^aAle^eapdXToiiixsal  coii' V  ulSionsilnS  cnaod  come  ft^oin.'^ 
B*  iir  ^M(nilM«a!f  a*  gtwid  Hiding  for  D^l  BcioKaiiaii  fa  i'6c6rA  iSff  g^fo-' 
||ft#piyyf»heeie8,  and  an'ei^lly  gbod  Umig  for  ns  to  wsHrwitli'  pladi^ 
lBAd»  id'^Atee  -#liat*  t&6  fater^  ihay  Mte  in  store  for  ns.  ft  is  isotii^ 
MttaWfa]^  to  know  tbiat  eiirfllqiiikke^  ttnd  tidal- wav^  ajrb  nearly 
•wi^  't)olAfied-to  loeaHfiM,  i,  6-.,  fiiejF  cb  not  occor  simnltaneottsl^  ill 
m  puf%B  4fi  ib^gWM/  And  te  AdyaJr  is  not  incMded  ht  fli6  bbfrM 
sQltoAie  ef  Baetetoto'^  e jcpe^ted  dat^jsifts,  we  hB,r^  tbe  diai^  dP  fi¥£d^ 
U  ftibidte  «fii  nkgasine-  t1^ii«n9l^.ilirM  yMi%  }itEi£t»6  the  ttlfilmdftt  or 
Urn  ooHtnry  ol  tlMM  ffr^idl  p^fo^slSes.  Before  I^&vihg^  bnf  i^ad^  t8 
d^  tile  i^lAl^,  I  belgf  lifm  ft>  Mrd  «a  "  Fi^«  Y^lui^  df  Theoik^liy> 
^  38^  iiiid  i^tfiM'it  6t^d^  IvKtti^  ^6i^t&a«t 

"^W^iiWdjfc^tW  end  tf  a  oir^e^^-^-ge^^c^  4fri^^b0^^g  of 

iiwiter.  (ilrtiwlf  im  Is  tb  ioili#  diiUwlytfitt.  •  Tbo  ]Mfiit44  f^i^bst  aM  buivfii^'ottt 
to miyyiiiiiniii;  and  aoib  Mj  will  bmb  be  iwalla#od  s^or  tlaiB^.ftnkusads^ 
^JMnr'.ko4-ap|MS]r  sod '^d'-snbsids»  voloaaie  sraptiou  a&dtidslwffvw  nppm^ 
tnife  aeorefta  of  an  imsiupeoted  pMt  will  be  nnooTerod  to  the  dwa^j  d  Western 
leienoe.    We  ace  not  emuloiia  of  the  prophet's  honouila :  but  stilli  let  this  stsnd  as 

Vht-slbOf^  is  ^  reprini  h^rk  'th6  ThM^hiri  (VdL  V^  4^)  f6t  NbVem- 
birlSSS,  and,  therefore,  antedates  by  seven  years  Dr.  Biioha&sn's  Arertit 
MOk  •  If  tr  ]k>SBible  tli^  it  '^^'  this  i^HicIl  sdt  Him  to  stn'dying  the 
stttlnpiste  iMtpB,  §M  proxioial^iy  eAUBUi  tSi^  tratiisfer  of  6elHa,{n  mindt'- 
iMtEMi'oj  €s^f^Siig  tei^rSistrial  disturbances  to  a  psychdihefteir's  brain  P 
It  may  or  may  not  be  ;  in  either  case'  ii  inatters  little  for,  as  above 
steiM,  Vifijkmeitji  itaer  iM  yeft  dlsplay^tf  All  itii  nia^ifibent  poten- 

B?.  a  6lc6w.      ^ 


THB  BITES  OF  CSEMATKOf  AMOPe  tHi  SrtlDUS. 

^18  ttoAJn^  if  nbt  s^mitttal.  &i  hei^  daily  practiced  yon  wifl 
— ^^  her  so'even  in  these  days  of  her  ^iritaal  and  religibns,  moral 
and  intellectnal  degeneracy.  In  the  morning  she  will  mutter  h^ 
piajsr,  attctreniember  with  vehei*ation  tfie  i^red  niamels  of  the'  saints 
iMfece  she  xnes  from  bed:  WMIe  bathing  she  will  gb  through  thb 
piSBeribed  forins  of  prayer  adapted  to  the'  occasion  and  offer  fil  'and 
hsnHfnls  of  water  to  the  souls  of  the  departed  kitli  afitf  kitE,  not  io 
Mf  sooerfxunr.  Thifal  iA  called  the  tuirpcm  which  has  judt  bebii  Cetelbrat^d 
.iB  ^wt  Him  igte^  peninsula.  After  ablution  she  engaged  Ifeh^lf  iK 
wardnpping  her  gods  and  goddesses  with  appurt6nan6es  tliat  con- 
trtbile  none'  the  feto  to  her  physical  weA-heing.  In  going  to  tajce 
h^  meal  she  will  take  the  name  of  Janardhan,  which  is  But  another 
natte-£oF  Farayan,  one  of  thd  Hrhdii  THad,  ais  yorit  know  full  wel^.  In 
.eroy  itif  rbatiiie  business  she  WiA  never  cease  pray&g  to  Ahnigh^. 
hk  tt»  irmiag  mH'hi   night  before  gobig  to  lied  she  ^X  not  Ije 
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Bhe  minifitera  io-bodi  the  physical  and  spidtiial  wants  of  the.  patiaalk. 
And  lastly^  though  not  the  least,  in:  matter  of  the  diqptosal  of  ^ihm 
dead,  she  is  not  less  prayerfal ;  having  to  recite,  certain  neoessaEy' 
maniras  or  incantations  befitting  the  solemn  occasion,  and  to  undergo 
some  rites  and  observances  prescribed  by  the  Shasifiaiars  or  tha 
framers  of  the  Shaaims.  I  shall  try  to  deal  snccinctly  ivith  the  faota 
that  are  intimately  connected  with  the  snbjeot^  and  make  -mention 
of  those  who  alone  are  entitled  to  hwm.  tha  mortal  remaaisof  their 
relations — distant  or  near.,  In  Enrope  and  America  oreraatioin,  I  am 
ibappy  to  say,  is  every  day  gaining  ground,.  But  I  know  not  whether 
or  not  any  rule  is  observed  as  to  the  way  in  which*  the  corpses^  are 
disposed  of,  and  by  whom  they  are  disposed  of.  I  am  afiaid  thttt 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  persistently  followed  in  either  of  them.  The 
^  dead  bodies  are  bnmt  there,  I  think,  by  any. one;  the  fnnerala  being 
simply  attended  by  the  relatives  and  friends: and  aognaintaaces  of  the 
departed,  bat  performed  by  the  professional  nndertakers.  With  ft 
viewto  edncate  English  and  American  pnbHc  opinion  on  the  matter^ 
I  have  taken  it  np  in  right  earnest. 

1.  In  the  absence,  or  in  the  event  of  the  illness,  or  onihe  fiulnre 
of  the  eldest  legal  he&r,  the  one  next  to  him:.shonld  apply  ^fire  to  the 
head  of  the  departed. 

.2.    A  Brahmin's  corpse  might  be  cremated  by  his  ptipijs  by^  the 
•  Achofrya  (spiritual  guide)  who  made  him  twice-born,  whispering^  cer- 
tain matUras  at  his  ears,  called  gayatrCs,  from  which  the  Sftdras  have 
been  excluded  with  jealous  care. 

3.  The  corpse  of  a  child,  nude  or  female,  which  has  not  at  the  l^e 
of  its  death  completed  two  calendar  years  (365x2  days)  should  not  be 
burnt  but  buried,  placing  the  head  southward. 

4.  One  who  suffered  from  leprosy,  piles,  fistula,  stone,  strangury, 
gonorrhosa,  chronic  bowel  complaints,  pulmonary  diseases,  carbuncle 
paralysis,  mumps,  and  the  diseases  of  the  eye,  should  perform  Prayagl 
chittam  before  his  death.    If  not,  the  cremator  should  do  the  same  before 
the  cremation  takes  place. 

6.    The  dead  body  of  a  woman,  while  yet  in  lying.in-n)em  and 
menstruating,  should  first  be  consecrated  with  tU  (sesamum  seed)  and 
the  five,  products  of  a  cow  (dimg,  urine,  milk,  ghee  and  curd  made  o£ 
:  the  ndlk  of  a  cow). 

6.  The  child  should  be  extracted  from  the  womb  of  the  mother 
.   dying  in  an  enceinte  state  and  buried.    Then  the  body  of  the  mother  is 

to  be  washed  and  burnt. 

7.  Should  a  married  woman  have  occasion  to  do  one's  funeral,  she 
shall  make  use  of  grass  and  barley. 

On  the  death  of  a  person,  the  son  or  oflier,  lawful  crematOrCshaD 
bathe  andput  on  new  clothes  and  boil  rice;  He  shaU  bathe  the  corpse 
and  place  it  on  the  gn^ind  overspread  with  AwaAir,  j  having  well  covered 
it  with  new  doth «nd  placed  the.head  towards  a^>o«%  Aftemarde 
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i%*k  io  be  be«meared  with  ^^.  Having  washed  the  haads  lie  ahaU  yni 
m^kuiha  rxng  on  tsbe  ring-finger  and  reoiie  the  mantras^  whose  purpart  is 
pB^JellewB  >— 

.1  bathe  thee  with  the  sacred  water  of  Gya,  Knrokshettra,  Pindaralc 
«ad  othes*  plaoes  of  pilgrimage ;  of  the  sea ;  of  the  Ganges,  the  Jumna^ 
it»  Konahikee,  the  Snaya^  the  Chandrabhaga  and  other  rivers  that 
nae  from  /&b  mountains. 

After  the  reeitatiott  the  lifeless  body  is  to  be  washed  a  second  time^ 
Nbw  clothes  and  a  new  sacred  thread  in  case  of  the  three  superior  caates 
is  to  be  pnt  on,  if  the  remains  were  those  of  a  Brahmin,  a  Kshetriya 
or  a  Vaishya.  It  is  to  be  besmeared  with  powdered  sandalwood,  and 
the  onfioes  of  the  ears,  the  nostrils,  the  eyes  and  the  month  should 
be  each  made  a  receptacle  of  seven  different  pieces  of  gold  or,  for  want 
of  it,  seven  pieces  of  bell  metal.  All  this  being  done,  it  is  to  be  jdaced 
on  tha  fnneral  pile  with  the  head  to  the  sonth.  Some  poztionof  the 
bttOiiflg  ground  ought  to  be  made  sacred  with  a  wash  of  oow-dnng. 

.Hands  washed,  and  seated  on  the  ground  overspread  with  husJui^  he  has 
to  go  through  the  preparatory  rite  of  ctchaman  with  the  face  turned 
towards  the  east.  Subsequently,  turning  towards  the  south  and  bending 
the  right  knee  and  putting  the  uUariya  on  the  right  shoulder  and, 
should  the  poor  cremator  happen  to  be  a  twice-born,  disposing  it  in  the 

,  same  way  as  the  sacred  thread  has  been  disposed  in,  he  will  have  to  draw 
a  f oor-sided  figure,  beginning  and  ending  with  prescribed  directions.' 
After  having  gone  through  a  series  of  matdrcu^  one  and  all  of  which  are 
replete  with  significations  and  are  to  be  given  expression  to  at  every 
stage  of  this  rather  tedious  process,  according  as  the  body  happens  to  be 
that  of  a  Brahmin  male,  of  a  Brahmin  female,  of  a  Kshetriya  male,  of  a 
SIshatiiya  female;  of  a  Yaishya  male,  of  a  Yaishya  female,  of  a  Sndra 
male,  of  a  Sudia  female,  he  must  walk  thrice  round  it  with  a  blazing 
fire  in  his  hand,  which  is  at  last  to  be  ptooed  at  the  head  of  ^the 
departed. 

When  the  cremation  is  almost  done,  he  should  take  up  seven  small 
pieces  of  wood,  of  the  measure  of  the  space  between  the  thumb  and  the 
forefinger,  and  throw  each  of  them  in  succession  on  the  funeral  pyre  on 
the  completion  of  each  circumgyration.  When  it  is  done,  the  fire  is  to.  be 
put  out  with  water.  The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  place  a  large  earthen 
vessel  (kalsi)  full  of  water  and  surmounted  with  an  earthen  plate  (mra) 
containing  seven  shells  (kowriee)  on  the  extinguished  pyre.  The  crema- 
tor has  then  to  recite  the  mantrasy  which,  when  rendered  in  English, 
woold  amount  to  this : — 

O  Thou  fleab-eonsBtaiBg  Fire  i 
Ipayrespoct  tothee*    . 

Striking  the  remaining  unbomt  pieces  of  the  wood  of 'the  funeral 
pile  with  an  axe  and  not  eyeing  it  any  longer,  the  party  accompanying  the 
cremator-in-chief  shall  make  for  a  river,  wherein  every  one  of  them  shall 
take  a  dip.    Prior  to  this  they  must  ask  of  a  relation  of  the  decowed's 
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permission  to  perform  the  tiirpan.  He  will  instantly  give  it  to  tbam. 
Precedence  of  birth  is  to  be  strictly  observed  in  the  question  of  ablution. 
To  make  myself  clearer,  I  must  say  that  the  eldest  person  shall 
batiie  first,  then  come  forward  the  younger.  They  oontinue  in  this  way 
till  the  youngest  of  them  all  has  done.  Having  performed  the  oeremonj 
of  the  turpan,  they  shall  solemnize  the  ceremony  of  disposing  the  bones 
by  burying  them  in  the  bed  of  the  Oanges  or  other  river  held  sacred  by 
the  Hindus.  The  mantrne  necessary  for  the  oocasioxi  vary  according 
to  the  sex  and  caste  of  the  deceased. 

I  will  make  bold  enough  to  say  that  now-a-days  all  over  India 
nobody  abides  by  the  rules  laid  down  by  Baghunandan  and  the  puissant 
Shastrdhars  following  in  his  wake.  Rules,  such  as  these,  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  subject  treated  of  in  the  foregoing  few  Knes. 

In  conclusion  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  a  learned  Pandit  has  collect- 
ed them  in  a  brochure  form.  It  is  a  Bengali  publication,  the  price  bein^ 
set  very  low-^-one  anna  a  copy.  It  is  entitled  the  Shaba  Daha  Piiadhati, 
The  name  of  the  compiler  is  Pandit  Adya  Nath  Bidyabhusam,  an 
inhabitant  of  Shibpore  in  the  district  of  Howrah,  Bengal. 

Nakur  Chandra  Bisyas. 


" MENTAL  EVOLUTION  IN  ANIMALS."* 

EEADE^S  of  thismagaasine  have,  of  late,  been  so  bounteously  regaled 
with  mysticism  and  metaphysics  that  a  glance  at  historical  psycho- 
1<^  may  not  prove  unseasonable.  With  this  view  in  mind  it  has  seemed 
to  me  highly  desirable  that  some  of  the  loading  works  of  great  Western 
thinkers  on  this  head  should  receive  notice  in  these  columns.  And, 
indeed,  so  invaluable  is  the  bracing  air  of  this  region,  so  admirable 
a  tonic  does  it  afford  to  the  mind  wearied  with  transcendentaJist  gam- 
bols, that  it  is  proposed  in  the  following  paper  to  give  a  brief  survey  cd  one 
of  the  most  effective  works  in  modern  science,  the  title  of  which  consti- 
tutes our  text.  The  importance  of  this  contribution  to  mordem  thought 
lies,  of  course,  in  its  development  of  the  thesis  so  ably  pioneered  by  Her- 
bert Spencer,  to  wit,  the  resting  of  historical  psychology  on  the  sound 
foundation  afforded  by  the  doctrine  of  organic  evolution.  Needless, 
also,  to  say  it  is  free  from  all  suspicion  of  an  obscurantist  mysticism  and 
confronts  its  subject  furnished  with  all  the  munition  of  war  rendered 
available  by  the  magnificent  strides  of  modem  science.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  this  departure  in  historical  psychology,  led  by  onr 
leading  evolutionist  thinkers,  has  placed  almost  half  of  the  old  pmblems 
which  exercised  a  Plato,  a  Kant,  or  a  Hegel,  on  quite  a  new  footing. 

The  complications  necessarily  present  in  works  which  profess  to 

deal  at  all  exhaustively  with  the  details  of  historical  psychology  are 

considerable^  and  perhaps  rather  j^nitable  to  the  oolnians  of  a  speoiaUy 

technical  journal,  such,  for  instance,  ba  "  Mind."  I  do  not>  accordinglj, 

•  By  G.  J.  fioMAMBs,  M.A.,  L«  D.,  F,  B.  8.,  Kegan  Paul,  Trench  and  Co, 
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propose  to  do  more  than  introduce  particular  works  to  the  attention  of 
the  reader,  leaving  those  who  list  to  follow  up  the  intricacies  of  these 
charming  pursuits  for  themselves.     With  this  proviso  to  business.-         , 

Dr.  Romanes'  special  work  as  an  evolutionist  has  lain  in  the  direct 
tionof  elucidating  the  evolution  of  intellect  emotion  and  will  along  the 
line  of  ascending  organisms.  A  biologist  of  profound  depth  and  a  most 
versatile  scientific  thinker  to  boot,  he  is  admirably  equipped  for  his  task. 
He  is,  of  course,  a  liberal  thinker  of  the  moderate  agnostic  school,  regard- 
ing any  special  theological  creed  as  outside  his  domain  and  appertaining 
^T  excellence  to  the  sphere  of  comparative  religion.  Up  to  the  present 
his  labours  have  resulted  in  the  production  of  three  works — "'  Animal 
Intelligence*'  (Intern.  Scientific  Series),  '*  Mental  Evolution  in  Animals," 
and  "  Mental  Evolution  in  Man" — ^the  latter  dealing  more  particularly 
-with  the  origin  of  the  conceptual  order  of  ideation  which,  with  the 
possession  of  the  moral  sense  and  religious  bias,  marks  o&  the  hmnan 
mind  from  that  of  brutes.  We  are,  however,  promised  a  supplementary^ 
volume  dealing  with  the  evolution  of  these  latter  two  faculties  ere 
long.  .        ^ 

In  opening  the  treatise  now  before  us.  Dr.  Romanes  takes  care  tp 
refer  the  reader  to  the  basis  of  fact  embodied  in  his  "  Animal  Intelli- 
gence*'— ^mainly  consisting,  of  a  rich  and  varied  assortment  of  data 
bearing  on  the  observed  indications  of  intelligence  met  with  in  animals. 
No  one  indeed  can  venture  to  generalize  on  this  difficult  subject  from 
the  mere  abstract  standpoint.  We  have  to  look  to  the  verdict  of  no  self? 
centred  ascetic  meditating  in  solitude  on  his  nose  or  navel.  He  at  least 
is  sure  to  go  wrong.  No,  we  have  to  listen  to  the  results  of  those  nume^* 
reus  and  patient  observers — ^the  Biichners,  the  Darwins,  the  Wallaces, 
et  hoc  genus  owi«6-^who  go  out  boldly  into  Nature  and.  bring  back  to  us 
the  outcome  of  their  patient  researches.  The  man  of  the  study  or  arm- 
chair metaphysician  has  perforce  to  abide  by  these.  If  he  will  not,  his 
work  is  thereby  declM:*ed  out  of  court.  Now  *^  Animal  Intelligence*'  is 
just  one  of  those  works  whiqth  furnishes  the  required  mass  of  facts  in 
their  bounteous  plenty  and  variety.  From  mammalia  down  to  the  pro* 
iozoa — [through  Birds,  Reptiles,  Batrachia  articulata^  and  the  rest-r-th^ 
fair  expanse  of  nature  has  been  ransacked  for  the  quest  in  view. 

The  author  is  of  course  not  concerned  to  discuss  oi^anic  -evolution 
itseU — the  theory  of  the  origin  of  organisms  by  way  of  slow  differentia- 
tion though  geologic  sBons  out  of  the  primal  protoplasm  of  the  early 
tepid  oceans.  He  justly  looks  on  that  question  as  no  longer  a  matter  of 
dispute  among  competent  naturalists.  ^^  I  take  it  for  granted,"  he  says, 
''that  all  my  readers  accept  the  doctrine  of  Organic  Evolution,  or  the 
belief  that  all  species  of  plants  and  animals  have  had  a  derivative  mode 
of  origin  by  way  of  natural  descent ;  and,  jnoreover,  that  one  great  law 
or  method  of  the  prooess  has  been  natural  selection  or  survival  of  i^ 
fittest.  If  any  one  grants  this  much,  I  further  afisume  that  he-  nxoasb 
concede  nie  the  fact^  as  distmgiiished  from  the  manner  and  htstory.of 
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Mental  Eviolmtion,  throughont  the  wkde  raxige  ai  the  omnaA  kingdom 

with  the  exception  of  man the  doctrine  of  Organic  Ey<^tion 

carries  with  it,  as  a  necessary  corollary,  the  doctrine  oi  Mental  Evoln- 
tion,  at  all  events  as  far  as  ihe  brute  creation  is  coooemed"  (p.  8). 
Consistency,  indeed,  renders  the  abandonment  of  the  ooroUacy  curb  of 
the  question,  nor  would  luiy  evolutionist  dii^mte  the  ptnnt.  Inoon* 
petent  objectors  or  mere  popular  writers  m»  of  course  not  wortJi  a 
hearing. 

With  regai*d  to  the  philosophic  question  suggeeted  by  the  inquirr, 
Dr.  Romanes  properly  g^nards  himself  againsrt  misapprehension.  He  ia 
discussing  historical  psychc^ogy  and  that  alone.  Metaphysicians,  con- 
sequently, with  their  nice  analyses  of  *'  subject  and  object,"  are  not 
troubled.  But  the  author  makes  it  very  clear  what  his  view  of  the  rela** 
tion  of  body  and  mind — considered  as  empirically  connected  events  and 
etates — actually  is.  He  holds  consciousness  to  be  in  this  sense  the 
obverse  of  physical  changes  in  the  higher  cerebral  nerve  centres.  He  ia 
an  uncompromising  Monist  But  dealing  as  he  does  with  historical  psy- 
chology, the  majority  of  modem  metaphysicians  need  have  no  ground 
of  quarrel  with  his  standpoint. 

Now  the  question  which  first  arises  is :  What  is  the  objective  criterion 
of  mind,  that  is  to  say,  what  from  physical  indications  are  we  justified  in 
inferring  the  existence  of  conscious  Subjectivity  in  other  organisms  ? 
Dr.  Romanes  is  anxious  to  seize  upon  a  sure  test  not  amenable  to  in- 
clusion in  the  list  of  mere  non-mental  reflex  action,  and  answers  accord^ 
ingly :  All  activities  suggesting  Choice  which  are  not  specially  provided 
ior  by  the  inherited  nervous  mechanisms  of  the  particular  organisms. 
Where  we  cannot  predict  the  adaptive  response  to  stimuli,  but  where  the 
individual  has  to  negociate  novel  co-ordinations  of  actions  to  his  sur- 
roundings— ^there  is  the  level  at  which  we  can  certainly  assert  the  pre- 
sence of  a  mental  element. 

Thia  point  being  disposed  of,  Dr.  Romanes  proceeds  to  consider  the 
physiological  functions  of  nerve  tissue — ^the  units  of  which,  nerve  cells  and 
nerve  fibres,  are  the  same  for  the  MedugcB  (jelly-fish)  where  they  first  put 
in  an  appearance  and  for  man — giving  a  lucid  abstract  of  the  results 
of  anatomy  and  cerebral  physiology.  He  shows  that  the  action,  t.  e.^ 
muflottlar  movement  resulting  from  a  stimulus,  cannot  be  other  than  it 
is  owing  to  the  arrai^ement  of  the  nerve  conduits  and  centres.  A. 
restimS  of  Spencer's  theory  of  the  origin  of  nerves  is  given,  and  a  further 
suggestion  of  how  ganglia  come  to  exist  is  advanced.  Passing  on  to 
consider  the  physical  basis  of  mind,  he  brings  out  the  exceedingly  inti- 
mate and  thorough-going  relatiocL  obtadning  between  mental  processes  and 
the  currents  in  the  nerve  mechanism,  concluding  that  the  former  are.  but 
the  obverse  of  the  latter.  The  "  Root  principle  of  Mind"  is  next  dis- 
cEMSsed — ^the  germ  of  the  physical  process  ultimately  attended  in  advan* 
eing  organisms  with  feeling,  will  and  thought  being  shown  to  conaisi  m 
the  capf^ty  ef  amy  strueture  to  distiRguish  between,  atimutii  izrespec* 
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Hwe  ot  Hb/^'^dagne  oi  relative  meekaid^al  intensity,  ooopled  wiib  the 
power- of  perfoniiiiig  adaptive  movementB.     These  are  the  lowly  basis  of 
all  aabeequen^  Choioe  and  Porpoae.    Cnrioos  instances  are  cited,  drawn 
fromi  observations  of  insectivorous  plants  and  the  stmotoreless  deep  sea 
Aiicaaunifera  examined  by  the  late  Mr.  B.  Carpenter,  F.  B.  S.  Disciimina- 
tioB  phu  capacity  to  respond  by  a  movement  are  addnced  as  the  basic 
groand  of  ihai^  whic^  in  its  enormonsly  developed  form  is  known  by  ns 
as  mind.     The  highest  mental  processes  spring  from  these  fnnetiong, 
NervooB  Discriminatian  and  Adjustment  of  organism,  whieh,  subjec- 
tively regarded,  are  Feeling  and  Choice,  have  then  as  intonnediate 
links  indicating  the  interplay  of  cerebral  cross  connexions  the  pheno- 
mena of  thought  and  the  thought-correlated  emotions.     Thus  the  simple 
adjnsianenis  of  amoeba  quft  enfolding  nutritioas  and  innutritious  food 
foreshadow  our    most  complex  dealings  with  inorganic  Nature,  our 
fellowmen,  and  animals.    I  need  not  here  do  more  than  allude  to  the 
fact  that  Discrimination  is,  psychologically  speaking,  the  essential  coii- 
dituni  of  0(»scioa8ness.     Here  this  condition  is  pursued  down  to  its  most 
nascent  manifestation.    Bomanes   argues  further  that  discrimination 
and  selective  adjustment  run  in  couples,  necessarily  inierteaven  until  the 
dawn  of  that  period  when  adjustive  actions  become  relatively  indepen- 
dent of  the  muscular  appliances  of  the  organism.    The  concomitance  of 
bigh  intelligence  with  the  possession  of  organs  of  wide  variety  of  use 
(Parrot)  Elephant,  Monkey)  is  incidentally  cited.    A  monkey  using  a 
stone  to  crack  a  nut,  or  a  spider  a  little  stone  to  balance  its  web,  is  fore- 
shadowing this  state  now  so  wonderously  developed  in  the  industrial 
progress  of  man.     Sensation,  Thought,  Emotion  and  Volition  are,  in 
bis  view,  even  in  their  highest  aspects,  only  the  subjective  face  of  ner- 
vous processes  concerned  with  this  circle  of  receptive  discrimination  and 
external  adjustment.    In  Spencerian  language  the  circuit  of  response 
of  inner  to  outer  relations  covers  the  whole  ground.     **  In  a  general  way 
we  can  understand  that  hereditary  usage  combined  with  natural  selec- 
tion may  have  been  alone  sufficient  to  construct  the  numberiess  reflex 
mechanisms  which  occur  in  the  animal  kingdom"  (p.  60).     And  touch- 
ing cerebral  action — the  action  of  the  higher  centres  proper  so  largely 
.allied  with  cotMeiousness — ^much  the  same  conclusion  is  formulated.    In 
their  mode  of  operation  and  structure  the  resemblance  between  the 
liemispherical  and  lower  ganglia  is  most  close. 

An  instructive  diagram  of  the  rise  of  the  degrees  of  mind  is  prefixed 
to  the  work.  Out  of  Excitability,  the  property  of  living  protoplasm, 
are  made  to  ^ring  two  stems.  Discrimination  and  Conductility,  whose 
confluence  constitutes  Neurility.  From  these  again  arise  (1)  Sensation, 
branching  off  into  perception,  imagination,  abstraction,  reflection  and 
BeH-ccmecious  thought,  (2)  Beflex  action,  culminating  in  nervous  action 
oeeompanied  by  deliberate  voliiion,  and  (3)  Emotions,  comprising  suc- 
eesstvely  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  of  species,  social  instincts,  and 
fWntli^Ets^imrtly  fautntoj  human,  "'savage  a'nd  civilixed.  '  Asccii'ding 
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jevels  mark  off  the  grade  of  development— emotional,  volitional  fiind 
intellectnal — reached  by  the  various  animal  speoies.  Oonscioasneas 
as  of  slow  nnfolding  is  apportioned  as  the  safe  stestimate  to  the  levels 
between  the  Coelenterata  and  Mollusca.  It  seems,  however,  incredible 
that  any  consciousness  can  obtain  at  a  level  where  Association  by  Simi- 
larity does  not  show  np,  if  we  are  to  understand  by  'consciousness' 
mental  activity  accompanied  with  the  feeling  of  self.  Surely  ''I  am" 
means  I  the  hearer,  dbc.,  of  this  moment  am  the  same  as  the  hearer,  &c., 
of  a  previous  moment.  And  this  recall  of  a  prior  state  is  obviously 
a  case  of  association  of  the  above  order.  But  to  proceed.  The  most 
careful  observation  conclusively  gives  the  subjoined  results  as  to  the 
mental  -  evolution,  emotional  and  intellectual,  of  the  animal  groups. 
The  lowest  level  of  origin  of  each  "  faculty"  is  indicated — 


Products  of  Emotional 
Development 

Products  of  Intellectual 

Development. 

Anthropoid  Apes  and  Dog- 

Shame,   Bemoree,  Deceit- 
fulness,  Ludicrous. 

Indeftidte  morality. 

Honkeys,Gat  and  Blephant 

Berenge,  Bage. 

Use  of  tools. 

GarniTora    Bodents    and 

Buminents. 

Grief,  Hate,  Cruelty,  Bene- 
volence. 

Understanding  «f  Mechar 
nisms. 

BinlR. 

Emulation,  Pride,  Besent- 
ment.  Aesthetic  love  of 
ornament,  Terror. 

beoognttion  of  pictured. 
Understanding  of  words. 
Dreaming. 

Hymenoptera. 

Sympathy. 

Commnnioation  of  ideaa. 

Beptiles  and  Cephalopods 

••• 

Becognition  of  persons. 

Higher  Crostaoea. 

Affection. 

Beason. 

Fish  and  Batraohia. 

Jealousy,  Anger,  Play, 

Association  hy  similarity. 

Inseots  and  Spiden.- 

Parental  affection,    Social 
feelings.  Sexual  selection, 
Pugnacity,  Industry,  Cu- 
riosity. 

Becognition  of  offspring,  Se* 
oondary   instincts. 

HoUnBca. 

Sexual    emotions  without 
Sexual  selection. 

Association  by  contiguity. 

Larvtt)  of  Insects,  Annelida 

Surprise,  Fear- 

Primary  mrtincte. 

Bchinodermata. 

••• 

Memory. 

and  so  on  continuing  down  to  lower  organisms,  with  "  partly  nerVQiis 
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^djuBtmen^"  mueelMar  orgonisiBS  vitli  *'  non-nerVons*  adjustments," 
and  protoplasmio  bodies  with  whattha  author  is  driyen  to  teinn  merely 
''  protoplasmic  moyementa*" 

E.  DovQhks  Fawcbtt. 

(To  he  contiMMd.) 


MADAME  BLAVATSKt'S  WORK  IN  THE  WEST. 

IT  is  with  some  surprise  that  an  F.  T.  S.  arriving  in  India  £rom 
England  or  America  finds  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  public 
oxLtside  the  Society  either  belieye  Madame  Biavatsky  to  be  dead,  or^ 
at  the  yery  least,  to  have  been  crushed  under  the  weight  of  falsehood 
hurled  against  her  by  enemies  and  calumniators.  Even  within  the 
Society  there  are  not  a  few  who  imagine  she  has  lost  her  love  for 
India,  or  that,  owing  to  increasing  years  and  constant  ill-health,  her 
energy  has  declined,  and  that  she  is  no  longer  working  for  the  noble 
cause  to  which  her  life  is  devoted  with  the  same  fire,  the  same  enthu- 
siasn},  the  same  untiring  devotion,  as  in  the  days  when  her  presence 
gave  new  life  and  vigour  to  the  decaying  reverence  of  the  Hindus 
for  the  priceless  gems  of  truth  contained  in  their  ancient  literature. 
Naturally  the  more  earnest  and  active  members  of  the  Society  know 
and  otherwise;  but  even  they  do  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  amount  and 
value  of  the  work  she  has  accomplished  during  the  last  four  years, 
nor  do  they  grasp  its  significance  for,  and  important  bearing  upon, 
India. 

Thus,  although  readers  of  the  Theosophist  have  always  had  the  mate- 
rials before  them  for  realisii^  these  facts,  yet  it  may  not  be  ultimately  if 
I  attempt  ta  sketch,  however  inadequately  and  briefly,  the  work  which 
H.  P.  Biavatsky  has  accomplished  in  Europe  and  America  since  she 
was  ordered  away  from  Madras  by  Dr.  Scharlieb. 

To  begin  with  Europe.  In  May  1883,  there  existed  one  fairly 
active  Branch  of  the  Society  in  Paris,  one  in  Greece,  and  a  dead-aHye 
one  in  Holland.  In  London,  there  was  a  Branch  numerioally  strong, 
but  which,  however,  was  practically  almost  dormant.  Besides  these 
there   were  inanimate   Branches  in  Cambridge  and  Edipburgh,  and 

*  The  differentia  of  straotare  speoiaUzed  as  nerye  fibre  and  oell  Btmctmre  is  to 
traBBmit  molecular  or  invisible  distnrbanoe  without  call  f or  a  contraotion  wave  such 
as  is  seen  in  undifferentiated  protoplasm  on  excitation.-  The  animals  in  which  nerves 
took  their  rise  have  yet  to  be  found,  the  jellj-fish  standing  out  well.  But  where- 
ever  nerve  originatesi  of  this  we  maj  be  sure — ^All  appropriate  Adaptive  response  is 
its  odtoome.  Tet  "  both  Conductilily  and  Discrimination  first  appear  as  manifested 
by  the  oellnlar  Ussaes  of  plants ;  if  not  seen  in  some  forms  of  apparently  undifferen- 
tiated protoplasm.  It  ia,  however,  only  when  these  two  principles  are  united  within 
the  limits  of  the  same  structural  elementtf  that  we  first  obtain  optical  evidence  of 
that  differentiation  of  tissue  which  the  histologist  recognizes  as  nervous,  therefore 
I  have  represented  the  function  of  nerve  tissoe  in  (its  widest  sense  Neurility,  as 
formed  by  a  confluenoe  of  these  two  root-principles*'  (p.  64).  Continuity  hojds 
everywhere. 
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%  somewliat  less  sleepj  one  in  Dtiblin,  Ireland.  There  wm  also  'a 
ttsefttl  centre  at  Odeesa^  These  represented  Theosophj  in  Btirope, 
and  an  impartial  observer  wonld  have  declared  that  the  prevailing 
tendenof  of  ihe  movement  there  was  towards  gradual  enthanasia 
and  final  deoay.  That  this  ptetnre  is  not  drawn  in  too  gloomy  ooloors 
will,  I  think,  be  borne  ont  by  the  opinion  of  most  persons  acquainted  with 
the  Society  in  Europe  at  the  time  referred  to.  In  May  1887  Madame 
Blayatsky  oame  to  London  from  Ostend,  and  an  immediate  revival 
of  activity  became  perceptible.  The  magasine,  Luctfery  was  staxted, 
the  ^'Blavatsky  Lodge'*  formed,  and  work  went  on  apace.  New  enthu* 
«iam  was  infused  into  the  members  by  her  presence,  and  the  present 
state  of  the  movement  may  now  be  described  as  follows : — 

On  the  Continent  things  are  slightly  improved,  as  witness  the  for- 
mation of  centres  of  Theosophical  activity  in  Spain,  Vienna  and  Italy. 
In  Sweden  a  new  and  most  energetic  Branch,  now  numbering  ov^ 
100  acHve  working  members,  has  sprung  up,  while  the  dormant  Branch 
in  Holland  has  begun  to  work  in  earnest.  But  it  is  in  England,  around 
her  from  whom  this  new  life  has  really  sprung,  that  its  effects  are  most 
visible.  Instead  of  1  moderately  active  and  3  inanimate  Branches  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  Society  now  counts  13  active,  working,  energe- 
tic Branches, 'among  which  the  ^'  Blavatsky  Lodge"  numbers  some  100 
active  members  and  more  than  that  number  of  associates.  So  large  has 
become  the  attendance  at  its  weekly  meetings^  that  we  have  been  driven 
to  construct  a  hall  for  this  purpose,  capable  of  seating  300  persons,  as 
well  as  for  use  as  a  general  lecture  hall  on  Theosophical  subjects. 

In  1887,  the  existing  Theosophical  literature  was  comparatively 
meagre.  Now,  besides  the  older  books,  we  have  the  first  two  volumes  of 
the  "  Secret  Doctrine,'*  the  "  Key  to  Theosophy"  and  "  Voice  of  the  Si- 
lence" from  H.  P.  B.'s  pen,  besides  a  mass  of  pamphlets,  leaflets  and 
tracts.  In  addition,  several  sterling  works  on  Theosophical  topics  by 
other  able  wi-iters  have  appeared ;  and  when  one  adds  to  this  the  exist- 
ence and  success  of  the  magazine,  Lucifer^  and  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  regular  publishing  and  printing  office,  conducted  solely 
in  the  interests  of  the  Theosophical  movement,  where  all  works,  tracts, 
Ac.,  on  these  subjects  may  be  published  at  a  TniTiinn^Tn  of  expense  and 
for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  T.  S.,  one  is  able  to  form  some  measure  of  the 
growth  in  activity  and  strength  of  the  movement  since  1885.  This, 
however,  is  not  all ;  for  besides  the  above,  the  Theosophists  in  Europe 
'have  erected  a  Head-Quarters  for  the  Society  in  London  at  a  cost  o£ 
over  £1,200.  And  most  striking  of  all  is  the  strength  and  loyalty  of 
ihe  Esoteric  Section^  now  barely  two  years  old,  but  abeady  numberii^ 
'many  hundreds  of  members. 

So  much  regarding  Theosophy  in  Europe;  let  us  turn  now  to 
America.  When  Mr.  Judge  went  back  to  that  country  from  Indta^  at 
Hhe  end  of  1884,  he  found  the  movement  almost  dying,  and  in  spite  of 
his  earnest  efforts  and  conistant'  exertions,  the  reriyld  pf  it^  life  and 
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actiffity  was  mt  first  vtry  slow.  Tbronghoat  all  tk^se  jesrs,  Mr.  Judgo 
iManQBwenrf&gly  followed  H.  P.  R's  advice  and  gmi^anoe,  he  has  strivea 
t»  inspire  hianseU  with  tiie  same  spirit  that  fires  her  effrarts,  and  i»  carry 
^m  the  movement  tipon  the  lines  she  has  marked  out.  The  conseqneaco 
4d  this  policy  has  heen  Ihe  steady,  und — during  the  last  two  yearo-^tha 
extraordinarily  rapid  growth  and  spread  of  the  movement  thmnghoixt 
the  United  States.  The  nnmher  of  active,  working  Branches  has 
4iAttUed  in  each  of  the  last  two  years,  the  Society  having  spread  quite 
«erD6B  the  Union,  from  the  Atlantie  to  the  Pacifio  OceaiUL  Moreover, 
.tlie.increafle  in  nnmhera.of  the  Society  has  heen  even  laxger  in  pro* 
portion  thaniibs  growtti  as  measured  by  the  number  of  new  Branches 
farmed ;  while  the  hold  which  Theosophical  ideas  are  taking  npoi^tha 
public  miad,  as  shown  both  in  the  Press  andrin  general  literature,*  cannot 
escape  even  the  most  superficial  observer,  and  is  more  striking  and  o£ 
grethier  ultimate  importance  than  the  spread  of  the  Society  itself. 

Almost  as  much,  too,  has  been  done  in  the  production  of  Theoso^ 
phical  literature  in  America  as  in  Europe,  and  the  back  numbers;  of  the 
Fatiiy  Mr.  Jndge'a  edition  of  Patanjali's  Yoga  Philosophy,  his  Tbeoso- 
pl^ical.GloBsaxy  and  Echoes  &om  the  Orient,  Dr.  Buck's  Study  of  Man, 
Jdbs.  Ver  Planck's  new  book,  and  the  numerous  leaflets,  pamphlets  and 
|>aper8  circulated  to  the  American  Branches,  as  well  as  the  TkeoiophicQl 
FoTum  under  Mr.  Fullerton's  editorship^  form  together  a.  body  of  work 
done,  done  well  and  thoroughly,  of  which  any  Society  might  justly  be 
^proud. 

And  to  what  is  this  due  ?  Like  tbe  workers  in  Europe,  Mr.  Judge 
and  his  devoted  colleagues  in  America  ascribe  all.  to  the  example,  the 
guidance,  the  help,  the  counsel,  the  inspiration  of— H.  P«  B. 

Now  it  is  not  my  intention  to  write  a  panygeric  of  that  noble 
woman  in  a  idagBEine  she  once  edited.  I  make  these  statements  simply 
because  they  t^re  facts,  and  because,  though  familiar  to  every  one  of  us 
in  Europe  and  America,  I  have  reason  to  think  that  the  greatness  of 
the^  wprk  she  has  accomplished  and  is  still  performii^^  as  also  the 
•extent  to  which  Theosophy  has  spread  and  the  Theosophical  Society 
kas  grown  and  prospered  in  the  West  under  her  leadership,  are  nei* 
ther  realised  ner  appreciated — even  by  her  devoted  friends — ^in  India, 
though  the  facts  have  been  recorded  in  this  magazine. 

Again,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Hindus,  both  within  and  without 
jbhe.  Tbecpqphical  Society,  have  failed  to  perceive  the'e;aarmouB  impor- 
taaoe  which  the  spread  of  Theosophy  in  the  West  and  the  growth:  of 
ihe  Theosophical  Society  possess  in  regard  to  the  spiritnal  reawakenkig 
and  Tegeu^ri^ti^n  of  India.  Neitiner  do  they  realise  the  direct  bearing 
of  this  on  the  present,  and  its  great  possibilities  for  the  futnre— 
^egfadiog4ihe  question^  thatis,  whetherthe  India  of  to^ay  shaUawake 
frcHA  her  ^lumber  of  ce&tuciesi  and  through  the  revival  of- upirxtual^y  in 
JbL^  peoples,  through  the  Unity  and  Brothorkood.  wtichare  tbe  essence 
.^.taio.TJiewphy,  as.thoy   ace  likewise  tbe  direct  and  ino35itaHe 
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tnLtoome  of  true  Bpiritoality — shall  escape  the  deadly  morass  of  materi* 
alism,  its  consequeiit  degradation,  idisintegration  and  ^eoaj,  and  so 
regain  onoe  more  her  lofty  place  in  the  van  of  Homaniiy ;  or  whether, 
f ai^g  into  the  opposite  extreme,  she  shall  perish  and  disappear  for 
•rer  as  have  the  mighty  nations  of  Egypt,  Bahylon,  Assyria,  Greece 
jmd  Bome. 

On  this  suhject,  then,  a  few  words  may  he  in  place. 

One  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the  moulding  of  India's  pre- 
set and  fntnre  is  the  influence  of  Western  thought,  education  and 
habits  upon  its  more  intelligent  and  better  educated  classes.  Now 
%he  first  effect  of  these  forces  has  been  to  turn  the  minds  of  those 
'who  were  subjected  to  them,  away  from  their  ancient  spirituality  and 
the  time-honoured  learning  and  modes  of  thought  of  their  -anoestcnn. 
Not  altogether  has  this  effect  been  evil.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  a 
necessary  and  unavoidable  stage  in  the  new  birth  of  India;  but  its 
danger  lay  in  the  tendency  thus  created  towards  a  selfish,  sensual 
materialism  and  a  mind  prejudiced  against,  and  so  closed  to,  all  stir- 
rings of  that  latent  spirituality,  which  alone  can  really  regenerate 
IncUa.  This  tendency  grew  unchecked,  year  by  year  taking  deeper, 
firmer  root  in  the  mind  of  Indian  youths,  till  the  advent  of  the  Theo- 
sophical  Society.  Then  a  reaction  set  in,  and  the  ablest  men  in  India 
are  no  longer  ashamed  to  avow  their  respect  for  their  great  forefathers. 
One  great  force  in  bringing  about  this  reaction  was  undoubtedly 
the  fact  that  the  Theosophical  Society  was  created  and  led  by  two 
people  from  the  West,  and  throughout  the  history  of  the  Theosophical 
Society  in  India,  it  is  the  Western  element  in  it  which  has  played  the 
most  prominent  part,  and  ezerciaed  most  influence  in  reviving  and 
stimulating  interest  in  spiritual  matters  among  the  English-educated 
Hindus.  Thus,  to  speak  generally,  it  iei  India  which  has  supplied  the 
material,  while  the  West  has  contributed  th^  energy  and  force  required 
to  make  it  available  and  bring  the  latent  power  of  the  spiritual  thought 
and  science  of  India's  glorious  past  into  active,  living  contact  with 
misn'B  minds  to-day.  It  seems,  further,  as  if  this  process  was  destined 
also  to  characterise  the  future  relations  of  the  West  and  East,  espeoial- 
ly  in  all  that  concerns  the  spiritual  life  and  activity  of  the  latter.  If 
the  spiritual  life  of  India  is  to  be  revived,  it  must  be  through  the  quick- 
isning  into  growth  and  activity  of  the  dormant,  but  still  vital  germs 
-of  spirituality  in  its  peoples,  through  the  active  energy  of  the  West 
Inringing  to  bear  upon  them  the  vivifying  influence  of  the  spiritual 
Imowledge  and  wisdom  which  the  West  is  now  beginning  to  draw  from 
the  treasure  hou^  of  Sanskrit  and  Yemaoular  literature  and  tradition. 

BVit  the  mere  revival  of  reverence  for,  and  belief  in,  the  Shastras, 
will  do  but  little  for-tiie  future  of  India.  To  substitute  merely  a 
Islind  belief  in  certain  sacred  books  for  an  equally  blind  belief  in 
materhdistio  seience  is  of  little  value.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  the  Hin- 
dus to  reyetenoo  and  study  tl^  saored  liten^urei  they  must  leaM 
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to  nmfenAuuI  4i.  Thda  imdersimding,  too,  must  Toe  a  -vital. re-assimilar 
taon  of  tli0  anciettt  thooglit,  not  a  m^e  world  knowledge,  it  i^ust  be  a 
v^TOuMog  ci  these  old  teachinga,  not  in  the  Hght  of  empty  yerhal 
afaetractioiis  of*  the  logio  cho{>{»ng  of  a  period  of  decay — ^it.  must .  bo^ 
a  new,  Tivid  apprehension  of  the  old  traths,  with  a  fresh  and  ample 
eoniesit  of  concrete  troth  and  fact ;  otherwise  it  can  bring  no  worthy, 
fmit  to  ripeness.  .  Here  again,  too^  the  importance  of  Western  Theoso- 
plucal  thought  to  India  is  apparent,  for  it  is  precisely  Western  students 
yrho,  guided  by  H.  P.  B.,  are  beginning  to  learn  how  to  render  lining 
and  foil  of  y"ft«»"g  these  old  tunerhononred  bat  abstract  forms.  No- 
-vrhere  in  India,  howBTer,  except  in  the  Theosophical  Society  and,  allied 
OFganisations,  can  people  be  found  inT|r¥T  «f  infusing  this  new  spirit 
into  its  ancient  religions  thought.  Hence  those  who  hold  that  the. 
Sodefy  has  done  its  work,  take,  it  seems  to  me,  a  very  superficial  view 
of  India's  needs,  and  of  the  forces  which  are  needed  to  bring  about  that 
naticmal  re-birth  to  which  all  look  forward.  , 

But  some,  perhaps,  may  think  that  this  reyiyal  of  India's  spiritual 
life  is  of  but  minimal  importance  to  the  future  progress  and  develop-: 
Inent  of  their  native  land.  They  may  think  that  it  is  rather  through 
material  progress,  through  political  and  social  organisation  and  deve- 
lopment, through  copying  Western  habits  of  life  and  thought,  through 
eating  meat  and  drinking  spirits,  through  parliamentary  institutions 
and  local  self-government,  that  their  goal — the  re-birth  of  India  as  a 
united  and  mighty  nation — ^is  to  be  achieved.  Such  ideas  are  woefully 
erroneous.  Let  them  learn  the  lesson  of  history  as  exemplified  in  the 
decay  of  Aryavarta  herself,  not  less  than  in  the  decline  and  fall  of  Egypt» 
Babylon,  Assyria,  Persia,  Greece  and  Borne.  In  each  and  every  case^ 
it  was  the  growth  of  materialism  with  its  inseparable  attendant — sel^ 
illness — which  led  to  the  breaking  np  of  these  mighty  empires,  and 
the  destruction  of  their  civilisations.  For  is  it  not  obvious  that  the 
inevitable  outcome  of  the  spread  of  materialistio  thought,  and  the 
accompanying-  decline  of  spirituality,  must  be  that  all  man's  interest^ 
thought  and  aspiration  becomes  centred  in  physical  life,  in  the  enjoy# 
ments  of  the  senses,  in  the  gratification  of  the  personal  desires  and 
passions,  ambition,  vanity,  lust,  love  of  power,  and  so  forth  p  In  other 
words,  under  the  influence  of  such  thought  men  begin  to  live  more  and 
more  each  for  himself  alone,  without  regard  to  their  fellow  citizens, 
-and  in  proportion  as  this  spirit  gains  sway  in  a  community,  so  must 
the  social  organism  break  up  and  disintegrate  through  the  ever^intear- 
•ifyiBg  straggle  between  the  individuals  composing  it. 

If  more  evidence  of  this  truth  be  needed,  it  cui  be  found  in  aban^ 
dance  in  the  present  struggle  between  Labour  and  Captial  throoghoot 
^the  West,  ui  the  growth  in  number  and  acrimony  of  Uie  strikes,'  in  Hhm 
ever-increasing  misery,  suffering  and  degradation  of  large  portions  of  thi 
^(^i&tion.  So  bitter,  indeed,  has  the  struggle  for  existence  becomeg 
'^M'ii^  vevy  int^isity:.  is  fordng  home  to  meii's  hearts  the  deipeir 
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ipmiuai  iamtii  of  liinBa&  dolidnrity  and  unity,  as  opposed  io  the  fsevmhatg 
doctrme  of  the  nnehecked  ^  straggle  for  existeuoe"  and  it6  logical  osi* 
oame-^uurestraiined  seMsbness.  Thus  the  hard  logic  of  bitter  ezpmeikce 
odmes  iir  to  confirm  tlte  essential  trutlts  of  all  spiritnaliiy,  viz., — that 
tke  Law  of  Life  is'  unity  and  solidarity,  tkat  the  purport  of  human 
existence  ia  the  realisation  of  this  oneness,  and  that  the  onl j  road  to 
irae  happiness  lies  in  the  steadily  growing  conscious,  realisation  and 
practical  carrying  oat  of  this  law  in  par  daily  and  hoorly  lives. 

Every  mighty  nation  of  the  past  was  bailt  np  because  its  indivi- 
dHial  citizens  realised  their  own  unity  with  the  nation,  forgetting  them* 
selves,  their  selfisbnesa  and  personality,  in  the  consciousness !  of  thia 
higher  unity.  And  it  is  by  the  growth  of  this  same  spirit  of  self- 
sacrificing  devotion  that  India  must  be  reborn  as  a  nation,  if  die  is  eveir 
to  live  again  as  she  has  lived  in  the  past.  As  it  has  been  the  strength 
of  the  innate  spiritnality  in  her  people  which  has  till  now  preserved 
even  a  semblance  of  national  existence  amid  the  crash  of  falling  empi»s 
aoid  the  inroads  of  foreign  invaders  i  so  it  must  be  the  revival,  the  re- 
awakening of  this  inner  spiritual  life,  the  thought  of  the  greatness  of 
the  past,  and  the  lofty  ideal  of  ita  spiritual  teachings,  which  must  nerve 
the  efforts  and  fire  the  enthusiasm  of  her  sons  if  Aryavarta  is  once 
more  to  be  counted  among  the  foremost  of  nations. 

It  is  because  the  Theosophical  movement  is  one  of  the  strongest 
agencies  working  in  this  direction,  and  because  the  progress  of  the 
movement  in  the  West  must,  as  has  been  shown,  react  with  multiplied 
power  upon  India,  that  Madame  Blavatsky's  work  in  Europe  and 
America  is  of  such  vital  import  to  every  Hindu.  Therefore  they  should 
aid  the  Theos<^hical  Society  in  its  work,  therefore  they  should  seek  in 
every  way  to  strengthen  its  influence,  therefore,  finally,  that  they  should 
not  forget  or  cease  to  honor  the  one  about  whom  I  am  now  writing, 
to  whom  in  the  present  they  owe  so  much,,  and  to  whose  labours  they 
will  be  ever  more  and  more  indebted  as  the  years  of  the  future  roll  by 
and  the  influence  of  her  life  and  work  begins  to  be  appreciated  at  its 
true  value.  \ 

Bertram  iKeigbtley,  F.  T.  S.. 


\ 


TEE  SPIRITUALISTS  IN  CONdRESS. 

r&  Bepori  of  the  late  Paris  Congress  of  Spjritua^sts,  Spiri^sts^  Theo-*- 
sqihists,  EabbalistSy  Swedenborgians,  and  others  of  similar  procli«r 
vities,  deserves  special  attention  on  account  of  its  val^e  as  an  historical 
docmneAt;  To  give  its  450  royal  octavo,  closely  printed  pages,  a  careful 
ggcamination  may,  however,  l^e  too  heavy,  a  task  f or  mi^y  ev^n  of  thoae 
SiAKMBg  us  who.  ilfead  French  ;  but  th^  Report  contains,  mifch  V/a)naU9 
ariKtter,  which  will  have  a  value  for  the  future  historian. 
J  Bef (9^  preceding  io  give  our  readers  some  slight  id^a  of  the  iiatBM> 
fuad  work  of  the  Congress,  it  is  necessaiy  to  cpngratnlateithone  who  took 
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ppinlfiii  iiQ|iQD  the  jBuuier  in  whiohrtheBeport  has  been  ezeoated..  TJie. 
inime^Be  waesof  dociuxientaiy  matter  snbmitted  to  the  Congress,  sad^ 
the.piroc^yerhaax  of  the  sessions  of  the  Congress  itself  and  of  different 
sections  have  been  xednoed  to  order  and  clearness.  This  is  the  work  of 
the  General  Secretary  of  the  Congress,  M.  Encansse,  ably  assisted  by 
MU.  Auzannean,  Laurent  de  Faget,  P.  G.  Leymarie,  and  (unofficially) 
Oavulle  Chaigneau. 

This  Congress,  as  our  readers  are  probably  aware,  was  the  second  of* 
the  anftual  international  gatherings  of  the  various  bodies  which  belieye 
in  sonl  sorvival  on  the  ground  of  evidence,  as  distinguished  from  revela-- 
tion.  The  previous  meeting  was  held  at  Barcelona  (Spain),  but  that' 
Congress  did  .not,  and  in  all  probability,  the  annual  gatherings  for' 
many  years  to  come  will  not,  approach  in  importance  the  Paris  Con- 
gress of  1889;  which  drew  its  superior  weight  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
almost  an  integral  part  of  the  great  Paris  International  Ezhibition  of 
that  year,  when  all  the  world.  Spiritualists,  Ac.,  included,  made  great 
and  unwonted  efforts  to  ''  rise  to  the  occasion." 

Now,  it  may  be  necessary,  owing  to  mutual  misconceptions  between 
Theosopiiists  and  Spiritualists,  to  explain  at  once  that  the  Theoso-^ 
phical  Society  is  alleged  to  have  had  a  quasi-proprietary  interest  in 
this  Congress  and  in  its  proceedings ;  although  the  President-Found- 
e^r,  who  was  passing  through  France  at  about  that  time,  abstained, 
from  participation,  either  personally  or  by  proxy.  On  page  5&  we  find  a 
resume  of  "  the  different  schools  officially  represented  at  the  Congress.". 
These  schools  are  broadly  classified  in  two  great  divisions,  each  of  which 
contains  two  sub-divisions.  The  first  school  is  composed  of  (a)  Spi- 
ritualiBts,  (&)  Spiritists ;  the  second  school  consists  of  (a)  Kabbali^ 
(6)  Theosophists.  We  find  also  (p.  67)  that  the  two  Parisian  Branches 
of  the  Theosophical  Society,  the  Hermes  and  the  Orient  and  Occidents 
were  officially  represented  at  the  Congress ;  also  that  the  Bevue  Tkeaso" 
phique,  edited  by  Madame  Blavatsky,  was  among  the  journals  that "  took 
part  in  the  organization  of  the  Congress."  Moreover  the  Duchesse  do 
Pomar  (Lady  Caithness),  who  is  President  of  the  Orient  and  Occident 
Branch,  was  one  of  the  Honorary  Presidents  of  the  Congress. 

Our  Indian  readers  may,  perhaps,  wonder  on  what  the  distinction 
made,  in  this  classificaticm  between  Spiritualist  and  Spiritists,  is  based. 
The  fact  is  that  the  terminological  distinction  exists  chiefly  in  onr  la&^i 
goage  the  French  not  having  i^opted  the  word  "  Spiritualist"  and  using 
it,  as  it  were,  under  protest.  In  English,  «  Spii-itualist"  means  a  believer. 
in  the  phenomena  and  theories  of  Spiritualism  without  the  doctrine,  cf 
remeamaUan;  while  by  "Spiritists"  we  understand  those  whose  beliaf 
is  similar,  plus  the  doctrine  in  question.  The  French  place  boi^t  dfm^ 
under  the  liBad<  of  Spiritists,  calling  the  believers  /in  i^incanwiioij 
Eardedsts,  or  f oHowars  of  Allen  Kardec,  who,  fpr  them,  farwTila*ed  the 
Atotisne  of  reincarnation,  and  by  his  earnest  propaganda  thereof  w^^iaQ^ 
isittdd  i^jWat  least  Wa  version  of  it,  his  own.  But,  as  regards  the  materiar 
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Hif  the  Congress,  no  better  bird's  eye  vie#  thereof  coiild  be  given  than 
that  contained  in  the  following  Analytico-synthetieal  table  (from  p.  5Q. 


Spiritiits  (expla-. 
niUloabyBpints)^ 


Beinoamationaliata « 


(Represented  in  Frmnoe  by 

Mtvu^Bpiriit,   (Paris.) 


^La  VUPo$tk»me  CHftTsoineft}. 


Tnttirists. 
LFositiyists.. 


Molarity  of  f 
American  SiHri-<  No  oigan  in  IVanoe) 


QooiatisU  <e»|A- 

natlonbyspmts, 
and  also  jay  in-- 
flnenoes  <  *  other 
tban  Bpirita). 


Non-reinoamatien- 

alUts. 


KabbalistfiCoociden- 
tal  doctrines) 


off 


TheosopbistsCOrien* , 
tal  doctrines.) 


.Spiritualists.  C.    (Paris.) 

^IndBpendents.  iviniiiaHan  {Vta\A). 

Christian.  {^L*EMU  (Ayignian). 

(Jhristian.  i^^V^r^  i?**^»   «^*^  ^ 

v^iurinsuwi.  -^    Lady  Caithness). 


Bonddhists. 


edit! 


I  Revue  2^leoM)pA«9iM*(Paris, 
edited  I7H.  P.  Blavatsky.) 

As  tQ  the  Report  itself,  its  first  75  pages  are  taken  up  by  an 
Introduction,  which  includes  of  four  admirably  written  Essays  upon 
(i)  the  History  of  Spiritualism,  "  Spiritism ;"  (ii)  The  work  of  Spiri- 
tualists and  Spiritists ;  (iii)  The  different  Schools  represented  at  the 
Congress ;  (iv)  The  Preliminaries  of  the  Congress.  The  next  132  pages ' 
(Part  I)  are  devoted  to  the  addresses  delivered  in  the  various  sessions 
of  the  Congress  and  its  sections ;  foreign  countries  being  represented  by 
spiers  from  Spain,  Holland,  Germany,  Italy,  America  and  Belgium ; 

^fJogland  being  conspicuous  by  its  non-representation.     Then  follow 

(Part  n)  166  pages  of  "  Memoirs,"  consisting  of  reports,  letters,  essays, 
addresses,  etc.,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  sent  by  societies,  groups  and 
individuals,  in  which  England  takes  part,  also  Sweden  and  Norway, 
South  America  and  Mexico.  The  next  32  pages  are  (Part  III)  devoted 
to  the  reports  (proces-verhaux)  of  the  sessions  of  the  Congress  and  of  its 
sections.  The  last  156  pages  (Part  IV)  are  devoted  to  the  Press ;  the 
preliminary  meetings  (from  April  to  September,  and  at  which  all  the 
preparationrfor  the  Congress  were  completed)  ;  the  financial  statement ; 
lists  of  societies,  organs,  groups,  Ac.  And  lastly  a  short  appendix. 
There  were  three  Sections,  whose  departments  were  respectively :  Rein- 
carnation, Mediumship,  and  Propaganda. 

The  first  thing  that  occurs  to  the  reader  of  this  Report  is :— **  How 
wonderfully  fraternal  they  all  were  !"  The  fact  is  that,  by  a  condition 
of  its  existence,  no  one  could  introduce  controversy  into  the  Congress  ; 
when  any  one  did  so  he  was  meroUessly  shut  up  by  the  presiding  officer, 
in  the  second  place,  the  one  name  which  leads  most  to  disagreement 
it  was  forbidden  to  pronounce,— "  God"  was  not  to  be«  mentiiined.; 
When  a  speaker  transgressed  this  rule  it  wlw  with  aa  apology,—*  Idud' 
ot**  saving  yo^  presence,'*  which  sometimes  isnsedj  when  th^  <*part]^> 


y 
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o£  tibe  oijier  p«ri"  is  mentioned  by  name  in  polite  society.  MoreoveFy 
the:  standpoint  of  tlie  Congress  was  the  most  oatholio  possible,  if  any 
kind  of  discrimination  were  to  be  maintained  between  the  sheep  and  the 
.goats ;  for  the  platform  of  the  Congress  consisted  of  only  two  planks: 
The  snrviYal  after  death  of  the  conscious  principle  in  man ;  and  Tbe 
possibility  of  commnnication  between  the  living  and  the  so-called  dead. 

Another  thing  which  contributed  largely  to  the  toleration  and  godd 
feeling  displayed  by  all,  was  the  choice  of  M.  Jules  Lermina  as  Presi- 
dent. There  is  no  name  more  respected  in  France  than  that  of  this 
typical  ''Freethinker,*'  whose  absolute  impartiality  and  dispassion  caused 
h{m  to  be  joyfully  accepted  by  every  shade  of  opinion  as  the  ideal  of  a 
presiding  officer.  In  an  opening  speech  M.  Lermina  explained  that  he 
belonged  to  no  party  except  that  of  candid  seekers  after  knowledge ;  that 
his  only  opponents  were  those  who  oppressed  conscience,  pretending  to 
be  alone  the  possessors  of  truth,  and  anathematizing  those  who  opposed 
their  assertions.  "  If  our  conclusions  are  different,"  he  said,  "  our  good- 
will is  the  same,  just  as  our  respect  for  each  other  ought  to  be  identical. 
That  is  why  I  am  here." 

Therefore,  as  might  have  been  expected,  and  as  the  table  of  con- 
tents of  the  Report  indicates,  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  took  the 
form  of  expressions  of  opinion  more  than  that  of  justification  for  the 
opinions  expressed;  and  where  this  latter  was  attempted,  it  became 
niiore  congratulatory  and  exhortative,  or  else  more  explanatory,  than 
argumentative.  Kotiiing  very  new  or  striking  occurs  in  any  of  the 
numerous  addresses,  and  no  evidence  was  given  or  taken  as  to  the  reality 
of  the  phenomena  on  which  the  beliefs  of  the  Congress  are  based; 
very  little  mention  of  phenomena,  in  fact,  occurring  at  all.  The  only 
onginal  contribution  to  the  philosophy  of  the  occult  (using  that  word 
in  its  widest  sense)  was  the  able  essay  of  M.  Encausse  on  "  The  locali- 
zation of  the  Perispirt,"— or,  as  we  should  say,  of  the  astral  body. 

Still,  if  the  speakers  and  memorialists  indulged  chiefly  in  genQ- 
TftUties,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  indulged  in  platitudes ;  and 
as  everjrthing  is  new  to  those  who  have  not  heard  it  before,  and  as 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  bulk  of  our  readers  are  acquainted 
'with,  the  present  ideas  of  the  Spiritualists  and  Spiritists,  and  vezy 
certain  that  as  faithful  pursuers  of  knowledge  they  ought  to  know 
what  these  ideas  are,  we  propose  to  cull  here  and  there  from  the  pages 
of  this  voluminous  Report  such  short  passages  from  addresses  and 
essays  as  will  throw  fionie  light  upon  the  current  doctrines  of  Spirit 
Hftlism  as  repreaented  at  the  Qongress, 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  many  different  varieties  of  Spirtualista, 

varietiee  arising  not  only  from  aotual  difference  of  ideas,  but  also  from 

'modes  of  inyisaging  those  ideas.  Thus  we  have  the  emotional  spiritualist, 

ilie  rationalistic  spiritualist,   the  gobe^mouche^  or  phenomena-hunting 

tffpiritaalist,  the  religioiis,  the  philosophical,  the  transcendental^  a/ad 

.aaoy  othsr  Twifitiesr,  »U  of  which  are  repreeenttd  in  the  Beport.    Let 
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ts  take  the  veterftn  spiritualist  M..  P.  G-.'Leymarie,  arad-  qiu^-  a 
passage  indicative  of  his  ideas,  tt&oL  his  ^'History  of  Spiritaalism*'  in 
the  Introduction. 

As  to  the  reason  why  the  Pope  excdmmnnicated  Allen  Kardec  and 
his  followers,  and  anathematised  Spiritism,  M.  Leymarie  says : 

<' Spiritisiii,  emanatiilg  from  the  world  of  the  dismeannted,  deolAres  that  it 
does  not  xecogiuse  a  panontJ  God,  JealooB  and  rindiodve,  the  father  of  miraole  j 
and  that  in  order  to  form  any  real  idea  of  €k>d  one-  must  think  that  in  the  infinite 
muyerse  there  exists,  infinitely,  a  universal  inteUigent  flnid,  with  which  the  minut- 
est particles  of  oreation  are  saturated ;  that  as  each  atom  of  this  fluid  possesses 
the  intelli^nce  and  other  attributes  of  divinity,  and  penetretes  everywhere,  all 
things  are  governed  by  its  intelligent  action,  by  its  prevoyanoe,  by  its  solicitude, 
and  no  being,  however  insignificant,  but  is  saturated  therewith  in  some  way. 
Moreover  Bpiritism  affirms  that  the  soul  possesses  freewill,  and  incarnates  upon  an 
earth  Uke  ours  in  order  to  gain  intelligence ;  that  souls  can  freely  do  either  good 
or  evil  when  incarnated,  and  that  inevitably  the  evil  they  do  becomes  a  source  of 
goffering  for  them,  while  the  good  they  do  satisfies  all  their  aspirations.  That  the 
good  attracts  them,  logically  and  irresistably,  as  it  only^is  in  harmony  with  the 

reason  and  justice  immanent  in  the  heart  of  man Spiritualism  affirms  that  the 

beings  on  this  earth  and  the  earth  itself  could  only  be  the  outcome  of  an  enormoaa 
series  of  centuries ;  that  man  is  the  crown  of  animal  life,  by  his  specialised  organs, 
admirably  fitted  to  serve  the  soul  which  thinks,  wills,  and  manifesta  itself  by  the 

aid  of  the  perfected  vehicle  at  its  disposal Consequently,  Spiritualism,  repa- 

idiating  the  fantastical  God  of  grace  and  miracle,  with  his  Hell  peopled  witlr 
demons,  decUres  that  Christ  was  a  soul  similar  to  other  souls,  responsible  for  hia 
actions,  who,  during  his  necessary  lives,  had  been  able  better  than  others  to  reaoh 
a  oonoepfeion  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  the  good  and  the  just  5  that  such  advanced 
souls,  grown  wise  through  long  continued  effort,  teach  that  which  is  absolutely 
true,  that  is  to  say,  they  teach  the  free  search  for  truth,  the  necessity  for  solida- 
rity, the  responsibility  for  actions,  and  that  man  possesses  a  real  value  when  all  his 
acts  converge  towards  this  noble,  end :  The  progress  of  humanity,  and  harmony 
and  fraternity  in  the  family,  in  the  nation,  and  in  the  commonwealth  of  peoples." 
M.  Leon  Denis,  another  prominent  French  Spiritist,  says  (p.  107)  :— 

*«  In  the  study  of  the  facts  and  of  the  philosophy  of  Spiritualism,  we  find  the 
confirmation  of  that  great  Uw  of  the  evolution  of  beings  thflotfgh  successive  Uvea, 
The  individual  from  day  to  day,  and  step  by  step,  slowly  builds  up  its  destinies,  by 
the  development  of  all  the  powers  that  are  in  it  in  the  condition  of  gCAns ;  and  by 
its  gradual  perfectionings,  by  its  efforts,  by  its  trials,  at  last  evolving  the  eternal 
principles  of  solidarity,  order,  justice  and  progress ;— those  principles  which  govern 
all  the  world,  just  as  they  rule  all  souls,  according  to  a  profoundly  wise  law." 
A  few  pages  further  on  he  says  : — 

"  To  regenerate  society  we  must  begin  by  regenerating  the  soul  of  man  j  and  for 
that  it  is  necessary  to  enlighten  it,  to  make  it  understand  that  it  possesses  in  itself 
the  means  of  its  elevation  and  of  its  happiness  ;  it  is  necessary  to  give  it  th-e  assu- 
ranee  that  none  of  its  sufferings,  of  its  efforts,  will  bo  lost ;  but  that  beydnd  the 
grave  it  will  find  itself  such  as  it  shall  have  made  itself  by  its  works  and  by  its  good 

deeds  here  on  earth Oh  Humanity  !  all  thy  efforts,  thy  investigations,  thy 

struggles  with  matter,  had  only  one  aim :  to  prolong  life,  to  make  it  more  vivid, 
more  intense  ;  and,  nevertheless,  chat  life  seemed  to  be  escaping  you,*to  be  slipping 
from  your  hands,  eIo  greedy  to  hold  it.  i^nd  lo!  suddenly  an  immense  horizon  diS- 
closes  itself ;  Id !  the  liinits  of  life,  which  seemed  to  thee  so  «e«r,  'retreat,  grow  <  *s- 
tant;  disappear  i  lo  1  a  iieir  4eld  pomes  into  yi&ni  so  tsbIi  thtit  iSOt '« 
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ttebliw  on  sinponr.  In  tiiia  field  of  Tinon  -tlie  HTee  of  eaoll  of  ^ne  snoeeed  ene  the 
other  like  the  inks  in  a  olittin  wlich  extends  aoroM  the  infinity  of  time. and  space. 
And  death,  which  aeemed  like  an  unorossible  chasm,  deaths  whose,  spectre  i^one  in- 
rofsfid.  withont  tenor,  is  but  an  appearance,  a  toU  which  descended  across  our  route 
and  hid  onr  fature  destiny  ;  a  veil  which  the  new  science  tears  away,  casting  its 
remnants  to  the  winds."  .       " 

Want  of  space  forbids  onr  qnoting  more  fxfom  M.  Leon  Detife*  elo- 
quent address,  whose  matter  forcibly  reminds  one  of  the  "  Three  'Rrntbs" 
in  the  "  Idyll  of  the  White  Lotus." 

M.  Charles  Pauvety  also  delivered  an  admirable  speech.  Among 
other  things  he  said  : 

"  Faiths  and  beliefs  belong  properly  to  the  infancy  of  society.  They  had  thtir 
reason  for  existence  in  past  times.  They  have  it  still  for  a  large  part  of  hnmanity* 
Transmitted  from  parents  to  children  religions  served  to  bind  the  generations  of  men 

together  and  direct  the  human  herd But  now,  let  me  tell  yon,  we  must 

renounce  the  reign  of  opinions,  of  faiths  and  confnsed  beliefs,  and  enter  resolotely 
\nlo  the  luminous  path  of  reason  and  science.  Creeds  and  faiths,  as  I  said,  had 
their  raison  d4  $tre^  The  disonssions  they  evoke  may  be  fruitful.  They  have  a  right 
to  exist  and  enjoy  fall  liberty,  but  it  is  not  upon  the  ground  they  occupy  that  we 
must  look  for  conciliation  and  oertaincy.  Bpiritnalism  is  as  old  as  the  world,  bnt 
its  reappearance  in  recent  times  is  none  the  less  a  great  event.  For  my  part,  I  see 
in  it  a  point  of  departure  for  a  new  order  of  things,  for  universal  reconciliation, 
an4  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  humanity.  I  say  "  humanity,"  for  up  to  now 
there  have  only  been  individuals,  human  mobs  and  a  few  leaders,  shepherds,  doge 

and  butchers  of  the  human  sheep all  the  revelations  of  the  past  have  been 

presented  to  the  popolace  as  coming  from  miraculous  sources.  The  priests  of  all 
religions,  as  well  as  the  other  exploiters  of  human  credulity,  busied  themselves  to 
keep  up  this  belief.  The  greatest  evil  that  could  befall  spiritism  is  that  it  should 
be  founded  on  the  belief  in  a  new  revelation,  whatever  might  be  its  sonroe  and  how- 
ever high  its  recommendation.*' 

M.  Fauvety  believes  that  a  scientifically  founded  and  demonstrated 
religion  is  possible.     He  said  of  this  new  science  of  religion  : 

*'  Let  me  tell  you  that  such  a  science  may  be  built  up  from  to-day,  and  that  the 
Hpiritists  are  better  placed  than  any  others  to  undertake  it,  especially  if  they 
remain  auited  with  the  Theosophists.  But,  for  that,  we  mnst  rise  to  a  conoeptiou 
of  life  completely  different  from  the  materialistic  and  mechanical  one  which  science 
pats  forward  to-day.  We  mnst  go  back  to  the  belief  of  antiquity,  which  was 
also  that  of  the  early  Christians,  the  belief  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
Univetaal  and  divine  Soul,  of  which  each  hnman  soul  is  an  atom,  though  capable 
in  its  turn  of  becoming  a  great  centre  radiating  its  influence  over  every  One.** 

M.  Marina  Gkorges,  of  the  Revue  delavte  Posthume  expressed  him- 
self  somewhat  similarly  about  religions.     He  said  : 

"  I  will  not  go  into  the  question  whether  religions  were  useful  or  harmful  to 
-homaoiity.  It  is  possible*  notwithstanding  their  tendency  to  stationariness,  they 
may  haveseryied  the  otuse  of  progress  {.they  may  perhaps  have  protected,  while 
oomprenfaig  them»  the  germs  of  iadependenoe.  and  freeTesearcJv  to-day  fall  bloi^Ji 
and  vigoroQS,  bm  the  bod  protects  the  new  bom  flower,  nntil  the  latter  bursts. it  open 
Ml  it  develops.  In  any  oaee  it  i»  evident  ihat  authority,  that  the  inflnenueo^  reli- 
gions, everywhere  tends  to  decline  and  disappear.  Beligions  sre.  fading  out, 
beraase  they  have  always,  in  some  manner,  misunderstood  and  denied  the  necessity 
fer  tenestlriai  eiistence.    And  by  reason  of  the  opposite  tendency,  by  denying  tMm 
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The  denusieiaitieQ  of  ereed  ukl  seotoruoiisan,  whMier  religions  or 
Bcieixtifio,  was  a  yeiy  prominent  feature  of  the  Ooogres8>  imd  MeemB 
alwajB  to  have  heen  reoeiFed  with  ^' appUltise.*'  For  instance,  M. 
.JflATBXBut  de  J!afet,  «o  to  saj^, ''  brought  dawnlJI^  hom^."  when  b«  -md : 
^'•The  BpiiitiiaiiBtie  groaps,  whoterer  the  philosophical  x^nnioQs  Hhi^ 
may  hold,  represent  one  common  idea  here :  tkey  xepel  all  sacerdotal 
•faoatidBnif  and  the  ixrtoferance  of  mmfceriaHfim  erected  into  a  dogma." 
In  the  ooQvse  of  his  speech  M.  Lanrent  de  Faget  said : 
"  f^xintoalista  qf  all,  denomuiatiozuH  yoiir  belieb  are  worthy  of  respeot,  because 
they  ZBise  man  aboTO  himself.  Do  not  oppose  Baddhism  to  GhristianitT,  spienoe  to 
revelation,  the  brate  fact  to  the  myatioal  theory.  Ab  I  said,  all  things  interlink 
and  are  intimately  related ;  the  shadovr  enables  ns  to  perceive  the  light,  evil  dis- 
closes to  ns  good ;  tbrongh  the  darkness  of  primsBval  sges,  through  the  straggles  of 
humanity,  through  the  tears  and  blood  that  have  been  spilt,  we  are  climbing  the 

'  sublime  steps  of  progreis  .  • .  Progreis !  Is  it  not  eternal  ?  Is  it  not  in^nite  ? 

We  nmst  have,  then,  an  eternal  ideal,  without  which  mankind,  having  no  gnide, 
woald  wander  from  dream  to  dream,  from  chimera  to  chimera.  That  idea),  how  shail 
wenamaitP  2%e  C<m9cioua  Rectaon  of  the  Universe?  The  Living  Law  o/Naiure? 
Ah*  whatever  name  you  may  give  it,  whatever  form  yon  cloth  it  in,  know  that 
vjca  .bus  designate  that  which  the  Churches  have  desecrated,  ^ut  which  finds 
its  brilliant  tabernacle  in  the  human  conscience,  you  but  disclose  more  and  mora 
the  infixute  perfections  of  the  Being  of  Beings." 

A.  K, 
(To  he  ccntiwuedj 


THE  MAGHS  OF  CHITTAGONG. 

AMONG  'the  lateviaitorsio  Head-qnarters  was  Babu  Krishna  Chun- 
der  Ohowdzy  of  Chittagong,  whom  Colonel  Olcott  met  latelj  in 
Ceylon,  and  invited  to  etay  for  a  few  days  at  Adyar,  and  whose  labours 
on  -beiudf   of   the  little  isolated  oommDnity  of  B«ddhiste  to  which 
he   belongs   are  probably  known  to  the   readers    of   the  Theotophist, 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  this  small  community  is  the  only  representative 
of  the  Southern  Buddhist  Church  in  India.  There  is  something  pa,thetic 
And.romantic  in  the  cause  which  the  Babu  represents, — that  of  a  people, 
once  the  walers  of  the  country,  and  now  dwindle  to  an  insignil}Q^t  nuzn- 
^berySAdaunkin  poverty  .and  ignoranoehy  reason  pf  the  .vieiesitndes  of 
time  and  conquest.    .Krishna  Babn's  chief  abj.ect  in  addressing  hUnself 
.to  Colaael  Olcott  joow,  was  to  g!et  som^  Bmsopean.gentlemfipto  take  up 
his  iwople's  iesdiaei  «nd  go  with  Jm  ^ .Clhitt^gong,  Ax^d  Jlielp  him  Ho 
arouse  interest  on  hehidf  of  1)he  JUUgbs  there  4»id  elsewhera.    But, 
unfortunately,  Colonel  Oleott-waa  qnlte  nnaUe  to  give  him  ihisJielp 
just  at  present,  as  Europeans  are  very  much  wanted  for  JPheeBophica I 
work  itself.  The  Ghittagong  district,  including  Hill  tracts,  lies  east  of  the 
.mouths  of  .the  Osanges  near  the  border  of  Barmah,.afid  its  total  popula< 
tion  is  about  1)300,000,  the  bulk  of  which  cow^i^ts  of  Hindus,. andtMaho- 
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iii04»Silo»'ft»Mag4icoolmiaiagrwliioli  EriflfanftBttVit  mpfMenis  JKII8^- 
ben  only  ftb<mt  18&,OO0  •  0£  tkoBS  some  100,000  dwell  ia  ^km  }a^  «a4  tiie 
bftlftiitje,  BOto*  80,000,  in  iihe  low  cDuntry.    Of  tldsmimber  80,000  speak 
BttHtte^e  Md  60,000  Bengali.  It  itmOre  partteulairly  in  the  interest  «£  the 
lattet  «0i000,  ktmrnflsBama  Magh%  that  Krishiift  Ba^m  k  and  baa  ior 
tke  ItM  12  yetors  been  werirflig.  ISbt  Hill  tribes  come  imder  the  lostedag 
osM  «f  (Jkyverxitteiit,  whoee  eafiell««t.polioy,  it  ia  to  endeaTOmr  to  help  the 
nfOM  ueglectedr  and  backwasd  ol  tiie  inbabitaata  oE  Indi%  wltts  indeed, 
are-V«f  rflen  little  better  than  aMrages,  aad  receive  no  syinpBihy  m 
assistance  frem  theii:  moire  fortnmarte  brethren  o£  the  eiviMsed  districts. 
Is^ttted  sd^ially  from  the  balk  off  the  population,  aifcd  in  constant  in- 
terobnrse  i^€k  the  Hill  dwellers,  the  Maghs  ©f  the  planes  are  in  reali^isr 
mor^  upon  the  intellectual  and  moral  level  of  their  relaticmn  of  the 
Hilk  thwi  on  that  of  the  surronnding  Hindti  and  MahomedsA  popnla- 
Uqm  Thesref ore,  although  nothing  oonld  be  fairer  at  fitst  Mght  than  to 
tell  tiie  Maghs  of  ihe|>lazies,  asthe  GrOTemment  now  does»  ''Yon  «¥« 
not  Hill  tribes,  isolated  from  tb©  regular  means  of  education,  that  jm 
can  expect  especial  favors ;  joa  are  at  liberty  to  take  advantage  of  all 
educational  facilities  on  equal  terms  witii  your  Mahomedan  and  Hindu, 
neighbours;"  still,  a  little  closer  examination  shews  that  under  the 
apparent  similarity  of  circumstances,  there  lurks  a  great  inequality  of 
condition,  for  the  Maghs  are  far  poorer  end  more  ignoruit  than  the 
other  citizens,  and  the  home  training,  so  great  a  preparation  fen*,  and 
assistance  to  schooling,  is  waniang  in  their  ease,  just  as  it  is  in  that  of 
their  wilder  brethren  of  the  Hills.    The  present  Maghs  are  %.  mixed 
race,  a   combination   of   former  Arakanese  conquerors  and  Bengalee 
women.     They  are^  described  as  a  lively,  enterprising,  good-tempered, 
and  int^igent  people,  and  (be  it  said  without  offenci)  if , the  JQUdm  may 
be  taken  as  representing  the  characteristics  of  his  people  this  certainly 
must  be  the  case. 

One. 'excellent  sign  bf  thM  Httl6  itolimiunity  is  liEeir  lesire  for 
education,  and  it  is  in  fulftherance  more  immediately  of  this  object  that 
Krishna  Babu  is  now  directing  his  energies.  Eighteen  months  ago  be 
suspeiided  the  publication  of  his  paper  the  Saudda  ISandu,  "  Priend  dE 
BuddhistB."t  Obtained  two  years  leave  of  absence  from  the  Govem- 
"riient,  siiice  then  renewed,  and  set  out  on  a  journey  through  Burmah  and 
Siimfor  the  pttr|K)8e  of  raising  voluntary  subscriptions  towards  his  very 
laudfclble 'object  of  raising  his  j^eople  through  education.  In  this  project 
'he  hai  lidt  been  6tlc5Cessful,  for  although  Tie  Was*  everywhere  received  with 
lioitttrfaM^  attention,  he  found 'thut  motley,  the  object  bfhiis' tour,  was 
'the  on6  "HUsig  HbAt  ^eb^pfle  wdtld  not  givi  hitu.  Sympathy  he  received 
in  abtindgnce,  bht  flhefeels  he  t&tHi'rioi  *g^  eV6ii  tor  fhe^  We  of-tho 
-Iiotd  Buddha.    fVom'Siam  he  went  to  Ceylon,  where  he  had  beard  that 


*  The  GoTornment  oensas  makes  |)ie  xttuaber  B^mamjaut  lets  aS'  itrdbea^oi 
inalndt  those  abaeut  in  eoiployment,  oat  of  CHittagong. 

t  He  iiitendB  to  recommence  its  iBsne  on  Mb  retom  hcfme. 
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ft-  tMr  life  ibtd -entered  the  people ;  bat  tkeie,  .tea,  be  loond  tii^t*  ex^ry. 
relcinner  had  his  work  out  out  lor  him  at  home ;  and  he.  i£  9Qw  on  .the 
way  to  Calcutta  to  try  ta  intereBt  the  OoverDment  in  the  omse  of.  his 
people ;  and  having  bo  manfully,  and  yet  so  vainly,  ^andeayoured  to  effect 
his  porposehy  sdi-help,  .we  certainly  think  that  he  de8erv:e8.encoui^e- 
tneat  and  at  least  a  patient  heanngand  a  ciuadid  <M)nsiden^ti<m.of  irequests. . 
Even  now,  the  aid  he -asks  is  not  a  nursing  sudin  as  the  Hill  tribes  ^nd 
the  newly  conquered  Burmese  receive,  but  of  the  nature  of  self- Wp, 
for  he  and  his  people,  intend  to  .petition  ior  the  passiitg  of  certain  mea-. 
BUres^  which,  though  dependent  upon  the  authority  of  the  Qovemment, 
lay  almost  the  whole  burden  of  their  improvement  upon  the  pe^^le 
theitiselves ;  who,  however,  according  to  Krishna  Babu( who  is  the  leading. 
mKa  of  the  community)  are  perfectly  willing  to  bear  it.  Krishna  Babu 
informs  us  that  Sir  A.  W:  Croft  has  been  a  kind  &iend  to  his  people  all 
along,  and  that  it  has  been  chiefly  through  his  influence  and  patronage 
that  the  Maghs  have  obtained  the  advantages  they  have  in  regard 
to  education. 

With  regard  to  Krishna  Babu  himself,  hislarge-hearted  and  courage- 
ous and  persistent  championship  of  his  little  community  during  the  last 
twelve  years  is  well  known  to  Indians,  and  has  gained  him  general 
respect  and  good- will,  for  it  is  understood  in  this  country  that  all  the 
advancement  and  progress  his  community  has  made  of  late  years  have 
been  due  to  his  exertions.  It  was  he  who  urged  Col.  Olcott  to  visit  his 
people,  and  who,  in  1887,  when  the  Colonel  was  in  Chittagong,  took 
iiiTTi  np  the  river  in  an  open  canoe  to  Pahantali  to  lecture  on  Budd- 
hism. The  Maghs  came  swarming  in  from  the  whole  adjacent  country 
ix>  hear  and  enthusiastically  welcome  him.  He  now  implores  Col. 
Olcott  to  come  and  make  the  tour  of  the  district. 


PIN^jALA'UPANISHAD  of  SUKLA'YAJUR^VEDA. 

{Translated  by  Kumbakonam,  T.  S.) 

OM :  Pingala  having  served  under  Yagnyavalkya  for  12  years,  asked 
him  to  initiate  him  into  the  mysteries  of  Kaivalya  (lit.,  iaolationj 
or  hence  salvation).  To  which  Yagnyavalkya  replied  thus :  Oh  disciple, 
at  first  this  universe  was  Sat  (Be-ness)  only.  It  (Sat)  is  spoken  of 
as  Brahmt  which  is  always  free  from  the  trammels  of  matter,  which  is 
ohangelesSyWhiph  is  Truth,  Wisdom  and  Bliss,  and  which  is  full,  permanent 
and  one  only  without  a  second.  In  it  existed  a  Mulaprakiiti  as  (delu- 
sionary  sa  the  cosiception  of)  water  in  a  desert,  silver,  in  the  mothei*- 
of-peairl|  .a  person  in  a  pillar,  or  color,  ifcc,»  in  crystals  having  in  equal 
proportions  the.  gu«a|i  of  red^*  white  and  black,  and  being  beyond  Vak 
(the  power  of  speech).  That  which  is  reflected  in  it  is  Sakshi  Chaitanya 
Xlit.,  the  witness  xx»M^iousness).  It  (Mulaprakriti)  undergoing  evolu- 
(1}    BajaS;  Saiwa  and  Thumaa. 
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tibtf  b^ne  wit^  the  prepondeitooe  of  8atw»'(isi  it\  Aruttaix^  Saktt- 
named  Aryakta:  Tkat  which  is  reflected  in  it  (Avjakta)  ib  I*wwm 
Ohidtftnytk  fluwora-coiiflmotifiiieM).  B»  (Iswara)  has  Maja  under  ^ 
controd,  i&r  ohmifMnent,  the  original  cause  of  erealiOB,  preservation  and 
^istoltrilott  and  the  toed  of  this  univ^me^  fie  oaosesrthe  whole  nnirerse 
which  was  latent  in  him,  to  manifest  itself  thronghithe  hondsrof  KanMr 
of  ^11  creattirto  jtfst  as  the  f dds  of  a  painted  canvass  -are  nnfarled. 
Again,  i^rongh  the  extinction  of  their  Karma,  he  wvapa  it  np.  *  In  him 
alone  is  latent  air  the  nniverse  wrapl>ed  up  like'a  painted  cloth.  Then 
froitt  Avarana  Sakti,  dependent  on  (appettsining  to)  Iswara,  lursse 
through  the  preponderance  of  Baja-GKina,  Yikshepa^  Sakti  called  Mahat^ 
That  which  is  reflected  in  it  is  Hiranyagarhha  ChaitanTa  (oonscionsness)* 
Presiding  (as  he  does)  over  Mahat  ho  (Hiranyagharba)  hais  a  body 
both  manifested  and  not  manifested.  From  Yikshhepa  Sakti  of  Hirany- 
agarbha  SiToto  through  the  preponderance  of  Tamas  the  gross  Sakti  called 
Ahankira  (I-am-ness).  That  which  is  reflected  in  it  is  Vir4t-GhaitaQiya. 
He  (Yir&t)  presiding  over  it  (Ahank&ra)  and  possessing  a  manifested 
body  becomes  Yishnu  (lit.,  pervader),  the  chief  purushaand  protector  of 
all  gross  bodies.  From  that  Atma  arose  Akas,  from  Akas  atose  V aju,  from 
Yaju  Agni,  from  Agni  Ap  (water),  and  from  Ap  Prithivi  (earth).  The 
five  Tamnantras  (rudimentary  properties)  are  the  gnnas.That  agent  of  the 
universe  (Iswaira)  wishing  to  create  and  having  assumed  Thamo-guna, 
wanted  to. convey  the  elements  which  were  subtle  Tanmantras  into  gross 
ones.  In  order, to  create  the  universe  he  divided  into.tw.o  parts  each  of 
these  divnible  elements ;  ,and  having  divided  each  moiety  into  four,  parts, 
made  a  five-f dd  mixture,  each  element  having  a  moiety  of  its  own  origi- 
nal element  and  one-fourth  of  a  moiety  of  each  of  the  other  element^, 
and  thus  evolved  the  five-fold  classified  gross  elements,  the  many  myri- 
ads of  Brahmandas  (Brahma's  egg  or  macrocosm),  the  fourteen  worlds 
pertaining  to  each  sphere  and  the  spherical  gross  bodies  fit  for  the  (res- 
pective) worlds.  Having  divided  the  Baja's-essenoe  of  the  five  elements 
into  four  parts,  he  out  of  three  such  parts  created  Pranas  (vital  airs) 
having  five-fold  function.  Again  out  of  the  (remaining)  fourth  part  he 
created  the  Earmendriyas  (organs  of  action).  Having  divided  their 
Satwa-essence  into  four  parts,  he  out  of  three  such  parts  created  Antah- 
karanas  (internal  organs)  having  five-fold  functions.  Out  of  the  (remain- 
ing) fourth  part  of  Satwa-essence  he  created  the  Onanendriyas  (the 
organs  of  sens^).  Out  of  the  collective  totality  of  Satwa-esse&ee  he 
created  At  Devatas  (gods)  that  preside  over  Indriyas  (organs  of  sense  and 
aetion);These  (Devatas)  he  created,  locating  them  in  the  spheres  pertain- 
'  ing  to  them.  They,  through  his  orders,  began  to  pervade  the.maeroeoiBm. 
ThroiDgfc  his  orders  Yirat  working  through.  Ahankara  created  all  the 
grot»thing«.    Through  his  orders  Hirtoyagarbha  protected  tlu^sub^e 

(1)  Avhnnai  Sakti  literally  means  Bereening  power.    This  is  it  that  prodn^eg 
^SDinB.    fit  vmy  ^  ealled  tke  inrohitizig  power  er  eentripetAl  foroe. 

(2)  Vikuhep^  Sakti  (lit.)  ia  the  distending  power.    It  may  be  called  the  erolating 
I»ower  or  centrif ogal  loix;e.     - 
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things..  Witlipat  him  tl^^j  that,  v^re  located  ia  thw  spheres  w&ce 
uni^le  to  laOYQ  or  to  do  anythiiig.'  Than  he  wished  to  iofose  Chetlxaii«. 
{{inteUi^enoe)  jnto  tbem,  Having  broken  open  Brahmaada  (^ra^ma'a 
egg  or  niiorocosm)  and  the  Brahmaraudi'a  <he%4':iojitaneUQ)  v^d  all  th^ 
amcFocosmic  he^,  he  entered  mthiiju  Though  ikvj  wfsee  (at  first)  iiyeii, 
iJiey  :veie  then  aMle  io  p^orsa  karmas  likft  faeing?  of  inteQigeB^.  The 
onmiscieaat  Isinara  entered  the  .  nucrooosmic  bodies  w^th  a  particle  of 
Maya,  and  being  deluded  bj  that  Haja  aoqnired  th^  stat^  of  Jiva.  Identi- 
f  jiog  the  three  bodieaashimael^  he  aeqoired  the  sta^e  of  the^Kstor  and 
enjoyer.  Having  the  states  of  Jag^ta  (waking),  gSwapna  (diaeamiog)^ 
.Sushupti  (dreamless  sleep)*  trance  and  death  and  being  immersed  in 
sorrow  Uke  water4ifts,  he  is  whirled  abonjt.Uke  a  potter's  wheel  bei^g 
subject  to  birth  and  death.    .    - 

Adhtata  II. 

Fingala  again  addressed  Yognyavi^kja  thus  :  How  did  lewara, 
whp  is  the  creator,  preserver,  and  destroyer  of  all  the  worlds  and  the 
lord  of  all,  aoqnire  the  ptate  of  Jiya  P  To  which  Yagnyavalkya  replied  : 
I  shall  give  out  the  distingnishing  characteristics  of  Jiva  and  Eswarq>» 

.  together  with  a  deaoription  of  the  origin  of  the  gross,  snbtJe  and  karana 
(causal)  bodies.    Hear  attentively  yrMx  one  mind. 

Iswara  having  taken  a  small  particle  of  the  five^f old  Maha-bhutus 
(elements)  made  in  regular  order  the  gross  bodieSy  both  collective 
and  segregate.     The  skull,  skin,  the  intestines,  bone,  flesh  and.naila 

:  are  of  the  essenjse  of  Prithiyi  (earth).  Blood,  urine,  saliva,  sweat  Wjd 
others  are  of  the.  essence  of  Ap  {watw).  Hunger,  thirst,  beat,^  delusion 
and  copulation  are  of  the  essence  of  Agni.     WiUking,  lifting,  breathii^ 

-  and  others  are  of  the  essence  of  Yayu.  Passion,  anger,  &q,^  are.  of  the 
essence  of  Akas.  The  collection  of  these  having  touch  and  oth(epB  is 
this  gross  body  that  is  brought  about  by  ELarma^  that  is  the  seat  of 
egoism  during  youth  and  other  states  and  that  ia.  the  abode  of  many 
sins.  Then  he  created  Prana  (vital  airs)  from  out  the  collective  three 
parts  of  Bajas^essence  of  the  five-fold  divided  elements.  The  nodifieg.- 
tions  of  Pr&ua  are  Prana,  Ap4na,  Yydna,  Ud&na  and  Saminai,  Naga* 
Kruna,  Knkara,  Devadatta  and  Dhananjaya  are  the  auxiliary  pi^anap. 
(To  the  first  five)  heart,  the  anus,  navel,  throat  and  the  whole  body  are 
respectively  the  seats*  Then  he  created  the  Karmendriyas  froim  out  the 
fourth  part  of  the  Bo^jas^guna  of  Akas  and  >  others.  Thofnoutho  l€^, 
hands,  organs  pf  secretion  and  the  genital  organs  are  their  modificationp. 
Talking,  walking,  lifting,  excreting  and  enjoying  are  their  fnnctioxi^. 
Likewise  out  (d  the  collective  three  parts  of  Satfieai-eesfiuce  he  created 
Antahkaranas  (internal  organs) «^  Antahkarana,  Manas^  Bnddhi,  OhitiNk 
and  Ahankana  are,  its  modifications.  Thought,  certainty,  memory,  Qgc»i^ 

.  and  Qontemplfition  fsrerth^ir  inixctions,  Neck,  f  ape,  navel,  heart  and  the 
middle  of  the  brow  are  their  seats.  Out  of  the  (remaining)  fourth  pinrt 
of  Satwa  elements  he  created  the  Gyanendrjas  (prgansgtf  sense).  Ear, 
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^ii,  eyed,  toflgneaAid  tidse  «t^  their  mcxfifications.  Sotuid,  toilch,  form/ 
taste  and  odditr  are  their  fandionB.  The  Dik  (quarters),  Vayu,  Surya 
(mm),  Vartina,  Aswini  Gdds,  Agwi,  Indra,  Upendra,  Mrithyu  (god  of 
death),  Prajaj^athi,  Sfooli,  Vishiiti,  the  four-faced  Brahma  and  Samba 
(Siva)  are  the  presiding  deities  of  the  organs.  There  are  fire  Eosas 
(sheaths),  rix.,  Annainaya,  Prtnamaya,  Manbmaya,  Tign&namaya  and 
Anandamaya.  Annamaya  Sheath  is  that  which  is  created  and  developed 
(fat  of  the  essence  of  food'a&d  is  absorbed  in  earth  whic^  is  ol  the  form 
of  food.  It  is  the  gross  body.  The  five  Pranas  witb  KarmeiidriyaS  (6c- 
gans  of  actions)  is  Pranamaya  sheath.  Manas  with  the  &yaneli(faiyas 
(OTgans  of  sense)  is  Manomaya  sheath.  Bnddhi  with  Oyanendryas  is 
Yignanamaya  sheath.  These  three  sheaths  donstitate  the  Linga  sarira 
(or  snbtle  body).  (That  which  tends  to)  the  non-realitoUkui  of  the  reality 
(of  oneself)  is  Anandamaya  sheath.  Thia  is  the  Karana  body.  Itbreover 
the  five  organs  of  sense,  the  five  organs  of  action,  the  five  Pranas,  the  five 
akas  and  other  elements,  the  four  internal  organs,  Avidya  (ne-science), 
Passion,  Karma  and  Tamas — all  these  constitute  tbis  town  of  (body) 
Yir&t,  nnder  the  orders  of  Iswara  having  entered  this  microcosmic  body 
and  having  bnddhi  as  his  vehicle,  reaches  the  state  of  Viswa.  Then  he 
goes  by  tbe  several  names  of  Yign&n^tma,  Chithibh&sa,  Yiswa,  Yyaa- 
hirika,  one  presiding  over  the  waking  gross  body  and  one  generated 
by  Karma.  Sntratma,  under  the  orders  of  Iswara,  having  entered  the 
microcosmic  subtle  body  and  having  manas  as  his  vehicle,  reaches  the 
Taijasa  state.  Then  he  goes  by  the  names  of  Taijasa,  Parthibhasika  and 
the  one  bred  out  of  dream.  Then  under  the  orders  of  Iswara  he  who  is 
coupled  with  Aryakta  the  vehicle  of  M^ya  having  entered  the  microcosmic 
Karana  bddy,  reaches  the  state  of  Pragnya.  He  goes  then  by  the  names 
of  Pr&gnya,  Avi6hchinna,  and  Param&rthika  and  the  presider  in 
Sushupti. 

Sacred  sentences,  such  as  Tatwamasi  (That  art  tliou)and  others,  speak 
of  the  identity  with  Brahm  of  Paramarthika — Jiva  enveloped  by  Agnana, 
which  is  but  d*  small  particle  of  Avyakta.  But  no  such  identity  is  predi- 
cated of  Yyavaharika  and  Prathibhiteika  (J^ivas).  It  is  only  that  Chaita- 
ftya  (intelligence)  which  is  reflected  in  Antahkarana  that  comes  to  have 
the  thude  stated.  When  {t  assumes  the  three  states  of  J&grata,  Swapna 
and  Sushupti,  it  becomes  depressed  in  serrow,  and  thougb  born  alive  is 
Hke  one  dead'.  There  are  five  Avasthas  (lit.  hypostases)— Jagrata,  Swap-* 
tta,  Susbnpti,  Trance  and  Death.  Jagrata  Avastha  is  that  In  which  one 
perceives  objects  of  sound,  4c.,  through  the  organs  of  sense,  Mr,  £o.,  by 
the  grace  of  the  Devatas  (giods)  presiding  over  each  6t  them.  In  ft  Jiva 
being  in  the  middle  6t  the  eyebl^owa'  a&d  penrading  from  he^  to  foot^ 
¥ieoomee  :ihe  agent  6f  all  actions,  such  as  doing,  heitfing  and  others.  He 
becomes  also  the  enjqyer  of  the  fruits  ttiereof;  and  BhobldU  be^penttm 
doing  Karma  for  the  fruits  thereof,  he  ehjoys  the  fruits  of  his  actions  in 
other  worlds.  Like  an  Emperor  tired  of  worldly  acts  ^in  the  waking 
state),  he  strives  to  find  the  path  to  retire  into  his  abode  (withiA)'  The 
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Swapna  AvadtliA  is  that  in  wliidi  when  ike  tenies  are  at  rest  thevo 
ig  the  manifestation  of  the  enjoyar  and  ihe  enjoyed,  whioh  are  (4iierelj> 
the  affinities  of  things  enjoyed  in  the  waking  state.  In' thia  state  Viswa^ 
ite  actions  in  the  waking  state  having  oeased,  reaohes  the  state  of  Tai^ 
jMa»  who  moTes  in  the  middle  of  the  Nadis  (nerFes),  illaminates  by  his. 
lliatre  the  heterogeneity  of  thiB  nniy^^set  which  is  (also)  the  veanlt  o£ 
ilffinitieBi  and  himself  enjoys  aoo(»ding-  to  his  will  (shaped  by  his  previoifia 
Karqia).  The  jSoshnpti  Avastfaa  is  that  in  which  ohitta  is  the  Bole 
organ  (at  play).  Jost  as  a  bdrd  tired  of  roaming  flies  to  its  neai  iHrith 
its  stomach  filled,  so  Jiva  being  tired  of  the  aetiona  of  the  world  in  the 
leaking  and  dreaming  states,  enters  Agnena  and  enjoys  bliss.  Trance  ia 
t{hat  state  which  resembles  death,  and  in  which  one  with  his  collection, 
of  exgans  quails  through  fear  and  Agnana  (non-wisdom)  like  one  beaten 
i^nexpectedly  by  a  wooden  hammer,'  clubs  or  others.  Then  Death 
Ayastha  is  that  which  is  other  than  the  Avasthas  of  Jagrata,  Swapna, 
Sushupti  and  Trance,  which  produces  fear  in  ail  Jivas,  from  Brahm 
<|own  to  small  insects  and  which  dissolves  the  gross  bodies.  The  Jiva 
that  is  (now)  surronnded  by  Avidya  (ne«science)  and  subtle  elements, 
takes  wiih  it  the  fruits  of  Karmas  together,  with  the  organs  of  sense  and 
action,  then  affinities  and  Pranas,  and  goes  to  another  world  assuming;^ 
another  body.  Through  the  fruits  of  actions  of  provious  Karmas  the  Jiva 
has  no  rost  like  an  insect  in  a  whirlpool.  The  desiro  of  Moksha  (emanci- 
pation)  arises  in  men  (only)  after  many  births  through  excesa  of  g^ood 
Karma.  Then  having  found  out  a  good  guru  and  served  under  him  for  a 
long  time,  one  in  many  attain  Moksha  free  from  bondage.  One  attains 
bondage  through  non-investigation  and  Moksha  through  investigation. 
Theroforo  he  should  always  be  engaged  in  investigating  (stkcAk  matters). 
The  roality  should  be  ascertained  through  Adhy&ropa  (illusory  attribu- 
tion) and  Abh4vad  (withdrawal  or  recession).  Theroforo  he  should 
always  be  engaged  in  enquiring  about  Jiva,  universe  and  Paramatma. 
Wero  the  true  naturo  of  Jiva  and  the  universe  known  then  what  re-, 
mains  is. Brahm,  which  is  no  other  than  Prathiag  (Atma  or  Paramatma). 

Adhtaya  III. 
Then  Pingala  asked  Yagnyavalkya  to  offer  an  expositicin  on 
the  Mahavakyae  (the  sacred  sentences  of  the  Yedas).  To  which  Yag- 
nyavaJkya  replied: — One  should  roaliee  (the  sacred  sentences)  Thathwa- 
masi  (That  art  thou),  Thwamthadasi  (Thou  art  that);  Thwambrah- 
mismi  (Thou  art  Brahm),  and  Ahambrahmfami  (I  am  Briihm).  The. 
word  ^  Thath"  denotes  that  cause  of  the  universe  which  is  latent  be- 
yond peroeption,  has  the  characteristics  of  omniscience,  has  Maya  as  hia 
vehicle  and  has  the  attributes  of  Sachith&nanda  (Be-ness,  consciousness' 
and  b]lsa).  It  is  he  that  is  the  basis  of  the  notion  ^  I,"  which  has  the  dif- 
ferentiated knowledge  produced  by  Antahkanna  (the  internal  organ)^*^ 
and  it  is  he  tha;t  denotds  the  word  "  Thwam  (thou).  That  is  the  undiffier- 
eatiated  Brahm  which  romains  asitheaim  (or.jneaning)  ^f  the  words 
Thath  and  Twam  after  freeoig  itself  from  Maya  and  Avidya,  which  are 
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veq^eotLTely  the'.npadliiv  o£  Pacamalaiui  and  Jiyatma.  The  enqniFf  nita 
ik&  (veal)  aigmfioance*  of  Hke  scmtenoes  l^iathwamasi  amd  Aliambrah« 
nasoii  fatmA  what  is  called  Sxavana  (heari]ig<~the  first  stage  of  en* 
qoiiT^).  Toroflect in solitade on  the  signifieance  of  Sravana is  Manana. 
The.  conoentration  of  the  mind  with  one  flzednesB  npon  ihhi  whidh 
ahoiild  be  songht  >  after  by  Sravana  and  Manana  is  Nidhidhji&sana.  Si^ 
Biadhi  is  that  state  in  which  tiie  Ohitta  (fitting  thought)  having  g^veti 
n^  (the  oono^tion  of  the  difference  of)  the  meditator  and  meditation, 
becoanes  of  the  form  of  the  meditated  like  a  lamp  in  aplaoe  withoat  wind 
Then  arise  the  modifications  pertaining  to  Atma.  Snoh  (modifications) 
oannot  be  known ;  bat  they  can  only  be  inferred  through  memory  (of 
Samadhi  state)^  The  myiiada  of  Karmas  committed  in  this  begin« 
nu^less  cycle  of  ]:e-births  are  annihilated  only  through  them.  Thiongh 
skill  in  practice,  the  current  of  nectar'  always  rains  down  in  diverse 
-^ays.  Theodore  those  who  know  Yoga  call  this  Samadhi  as  Dhanna 
clouds.  When  through  these  (modifications  of  Atma)  the  collection  ^f 
afSmties  are  absorbed  without  any  bahuEioe  whatever,  and  when  tiie  good 
and  bad  Elannas  are  wholly  destroyed,  ^eee  sentences  (Thathwaniasi 
^d  Ahambi»hm^»mi)  Hke  the  fruit  of  Stipharbia  pUuUfera  in  the  palm 
of  th^  hand  biiug  him  face  to  face  with  the  ultimate  (reality)  though 
before  upLvisible.  Then  he  becomes  a  Jivanmukhta  (an  emancipated  per« 
spa).  Ifiwara  wished  to  produce  involutioKL  in  the  five-fold  diSerentiatecb 
elements.  Having  drawn  into  thc^b  cause  Brahma's  egg  and  ite  eSd(Sta  of* 
worlds,  he  mixed  together,  the  subtle  organs  of  sense  and  action  and  the* 
fpur  internal  organs,  dissolves  alL  things  composed  of  the  elements  into 
their  cause  the  five  elements,  and  then  causes  Prithvi  (earth)  to  m^rge 
into  water,  water  into  Agni,  Agni  into  Vayu,  and  Vayu  into  Akas, 
Akas  into  Ahankara,  Ahaokara  into  Mahat,  Mahat  into  Avyakta,  and' 
Ayyakta  into  Purusha  in  regular  order.  Virat,  Hiranyagarbha  and 
Iswara  being  freed  from  the  vehicle  of  Maya,  are  absorbed  into  Param-. 
atma.  This  gross  body  composed  of  the  five  differentiated  elements 
and  obtained  through  Karma,  is.mergedinto  its  subtle  state  through  tho 
extinction  of  bad  Blarma  and  the  increase  of  good  Karma,  then  attains 
its  Karma  (causal)  state,  and  (finaUy)  is  absorbed  into  its  (Kartna's) 
cause,  (vi2i.,)  Pratyagitma  or  Ktitastha.  Viswa^  Taijasa  and  P^ngnya 
then  Upadhi  (Avidya)  having,  become  extinet  are  absorbed  in  Pnitya* 
gatma.  This  sphere  (of  universe)  being  burnt  up  by  the  fire  xif  Oyana 
(wisdom),  are  absorbed  along  with  their  causes  into  Paramatmai 
Therefore  a  Brahman  should  be. careful  and  should  always  meditate 
upon  the  identity  of  Thath  and  Thwam.  Then  Atma  shines  like  the  sun  - 
freed  fwmi  the  (obscuration  of  the)  clouds.  One  should  meditate  upott 
Atma  like  a  lamp  in  the  midst  of  a  hoUow  vessel.  He  should  meditate  * 
upon  Atm«  the  Kutasth^  as  being  of  the  siae  ofa  thumb,  asbemgof  the^ 

<l)    5iflwj»aM(Mteal)no<rtarflowB  from  the  head  doi^ 
4w?n|f  fcb*t jW^.  «m4  whi«h  giTes  them  uiflnite  bUn.         ^  ^^^  *"* 

(2)    Tis,>UkeQloQa«.p«viagibeireoiiteiitoalwsf8ir 
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aatuTO  of  Jyotia  (ligHt)  withont  smoke,  as  ainminating  all  #ithm  *nfl 
SB  being  indestmcitible.  That  Mimi  (sage)  who  meditates  (upon.  Atma. 
Always)  until  sleep  or  death  comes  upon  him  passes  the  state  of 
^Jivanmnkti)  emacipation,  when  this  body  is  surrendered  to  time  and 
attains  disembodied  emancipation  like  the  immoveable  state  attained  by 
vind.  Then  there  remains  that  one  (Brahm)  without  sound,  touchy 
form,  destruction,  taste  or  odor  which  is  unconditioned,  which  is  with- 
out banning  or  end,  which  is  beyond  the  Tatwa  of  Mahat,  Ac,  and 
which  is  peimanent  and  without  stain  on  disease. 

adhyata  rv. 

Then  Yagnyavalkya  was  addressed  by  Pingala  thus : — To  the  wise- 
what  is  Karma  ?  And  how  is  their  state  ?  To  which  Yagnyavalkya 
replied:— 'A  lover  of  Moksha  having  humility^  and  other  possessions 
(or  virtues),  is  able  to  confer  spiritual  good  on  (or  emancipate) .  21 
generations.  One  through  his  being  a  Brahmanth'  alone  is  able  to 
confer  spiritual  good  on  101  generations.  Know  Atma  to  be  the  person 
sitting  in  the  chariot  and  this  body  as  the  chariot.  Know  (also)  Bnddhi 
as  the  chariot  driver  and  Manas  as  the  reins.  The  wise  say  the  sensual 
0i.gans  are  the  horses,  the  sensual  objects  are  the  paths  (through  which 
the  horses  travel)  and  the  heart  is  the  moving  throne.  Maharshis  say 
iihat  Atma  when  coupled  with  the  sensual  organs  and  manas  is  the 
enjoyer.  Therefore  it  is  Narayana  alone  that  certainly  is  in  the  heart. 
Till  his  Prarabdha  Karma^  is  worn  out  he  exists  (in  this  body),  aa 
in  the  cast  off  slough  of  a  serpent  (withont  any  desire  for  the  body). 
An  emancipated  person  having  such  a  body  roves  about  like  a  moon 
(without  injurying  anyone)  with  no  settled  place  of  abode.  He  gives 
up  his  (ghost  of  a)  body  either  in  a  sacred  place  or  in  a  Chandala's 
(outcaste's)  house  (without  any  discrimination  whatever)  and  attains 
salvation.  Such  a  body  (when  seen  by  persons)  should  be  offered  as 
B  sacrifice  to  Dik  (the  quarters)  or  should  be  buried  (underground). 
It  is  only  to  the  wise  that  Sanyasa  (renunciation)  is  ordained  and 
not  to  others.  In  case  of  the  death  of  a  Sanyasi  (ascetic)  who  is 
of  the  form  (or  has  attained  the  nature)  of  Brahm,  there  is  no 
pollution  (to  be  observed).  To  him  no  ceremonies  of  fire  (as  burning 
the  body,  Homa^  &c.)  are  required.  Nor  pinda  (balls  of  rice),  nor 
ceremonieB  of  water,  nor  the  periodical  ceremonies  (monthly  and 
^arly).  Just  as  a  substance  once  burnt  is  not  again  exposed  to  fire^  sa 
it  is  not  necessary  that  (a  body)  which  was  burnt  (by  the  fire  of  wisdom), 
should  be  exposed  to  fire  again.  To  one  whose  body  was  burnt  by 
ihe  fire  of  wisdom  there  is   neither  Sraddha^    (required  to  be   per- 

• '  (1)  Humility  and  other  virtnee.  Twentj  in  nmnber,  are  described  in  BhagavadgitaB 
Aapter  XIII. 

'  (2)    There  are  f oar  olawes  of  Brahmagyaneei,  off  which  thii  ia  one. 

.48).  That  portion  of  past  Karma  which  is  being  enjoyed  in  this  life. 
(4)    hit*  that  which  is  done  with  faith*    Now  applied  to  yearly  ceremonies  per-* 
farmed  in  honor  of  the  departed.    Monthly  ceremonies,  bftUs  c^  rice,  Ac.;,  are  the 
eer^momoB.usoaUy  performed  by  the  ^)^d^s  to  the  doparted. 
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formed),  nor  (fdneral)  oeremozneB.  So  long  as  there  is  the  ITpadhi  (at 
noh-'wisdom  in)  one,  so  long  should  one  serve  the  Gum.  He  should 
conduct  himself  towards  his  Ghiru's  wife  and  children  as  he  does  to 
hsi  Guru.  If  he,  being  of  a  pure  mind,  of  the  nature  of  immaculata 
Chith  (consciousness)  and  patient,  and  having  the  descrimination  arising 
from  the  attainment  of  wisdom  "I  am  He,*'  should  concentrate  his 
heart  on  Paramatma  and  obtain  firm  peace  in  his  body,  then  he  becomes 
of  the  nature  of  Jyotis  (light)  devoid  of  Manas  and  Buddhi.  Of  what 
avail  is  milk  to  one  who  (always  drinks  and)  is  content  with  nectar  ? 
Of  what  avail  are  the  Vedas  to  him  who  has  known  his  Atma  thus  ? 
To  a  Togi  who  is  content  with  the  nectar  of  wisdom,  there  is  nothing 
(moi^)  to  be  done.  If  he  has  to  do  anything,  then  he  is  not  a  knower  of 
Tatwa.  Pratyagdtma,  though  far  (difficult  of  attainment),  is  not  far 
(to  seek).  Though  in  the  body  not  body;  (since)  he  is  omnipresent. 
After  having  purified  the  heart  and  contemplated  on  the  one  without 
disease  (Brahm),  the  cognizing  of  "I"  as  the  Supreme  and  the  many- 
is  the  highest  bliss.  Like  water  mixed  with  water,  milk  with  milk 
and  ghee  with  ghee,  Jivatma  and  Paramatma  are  identical.  Whea 
his  body  is  rendered  bright  through  wisdom  and  his  Buddhi  becomes 
of  the  nature  of  the  Indivisible  one,  then  the  wise  man  bums  the 
bondage  of  Karma  through  Brahmagnana.  Then  he  becomes  pui^* 
fi^d,  of  the  nature  of  the  Non-dual  one,  having  the  name  of  Parames-- 
-wara  and  the  light  like  the  stainless  Akas.  Just  as  water  mixes  with 
water,  so  Jiva  (Atma)  becomes  upadhiless  (or  freed  from  the  bonds  e£ 
matter).  Atma  is  like  Akas  of  an  invisible  size.  (Therefore)  Paramat^ 
ma  is  invisible  like  Akas.  Though  he  is  within  and  without,  he  is  th© 
immoveable  Atma.  Through  the  light  of  wisdom  the  Antar  (internal) 
Atma  is  known. 

A  wise  man,  in  whatever  place  or  manner  he  dies,  is  absorbed  in 
that  place  like  the  all-pervading  Akas.  It  should  be  known  that  Atma  is 
absorbed  as  truly  as  the  Akas  in  the  pot  (when  broken).  Then  he  attains 
the  all-pervading  light  of  wisdom  that  is  without  support.  Though 
men  should  perform  Tapas  standing  on  one  leg  for  a  period  of  I,00O 
years,  it  will  not,  in  the  least,  be  equal  to  one-tenth  part  of  this  Dhyana 
Yoga,  One  desirous  of  knowing  what  Guana  (wisdom)  and  Gnaya  (tho 
object  to  be  known)  are,  will  not  be  able  to  attain  his  desired  end  even 
though  he  may  study  the  Shastras  for  1,000  years.  Atma  should  ha 
known  as  the  indestructible  Akshara  (Brahm).  The  existence  (in  this 
Tf orld)  is  only  impermanent.  -  (Therefore)  irfter  having  given  up  (th^ 
study  of  the  many  Shastras,  one  should  worship  that  which  is  Sai^ 
^(Tmth).  The  many  karmas,  purity  (of  mind  and  heart),  japa  (mut« 
tarings  of  mantras),  sacrifice  and  pilgrimages — ^all  these  should  h^ 
observed  so  long  as  Tatwa  is  known.  To  Mahatmas  (noble  souls) 
to  be  always  in  (the  conception  of)  "  1  am  Brahm" .  conduces  to 
iiieir  salvation.  There  are  two  causes  (that  lead),  to  bondage,  aji^ 
emancipation*     Ihey  are  ^mine  mi  aot   mine.''    Through  "mine^' 


(egoim),  ereatnves  are  bemud,  whereas  ihrongli  "  not  mine"  tkey  are 
rc^lettBed  from  bondage.    When  the  mind  attams  the  state  of  Uiunani 

.  (when  Mana  is  destroyed),  then  there  is  no  ooneeption  of  dnalitj.  When 
the  IJnmani  state  oecnrs,  then  is  i^e  supreme  seat  (attained).    (After 

.  which)  wherever  the  mind  goes,  there  is  the  supreme  seat  (to  it,  vii.,  mind 
ipeis  salration  wherever  it  is).  That  which  is  equal  in  all  is  Bsahm. 
One  may  attain  the  power  to  strike  the  Akas  with  hie  fist.  He  may 
attain  ihe  power  to  appease  his  hunger  by  taMng  in  husks  (of  grains), 

.  but  never  shall  he  attain  emancipation  who  has  not  the  self-cognition 
"lamBrahm." 

Whoever  recites  this  Upamshad  becomes  as  immaculate  as  Agm. 
He  becomes  as  pure  as  Brahma.    He  becomes  as  pure  as  Vishnu.    He 

,  becomes  like  one  who  has  bathed  in  all  the  holy  waters.  He  becomes 
like  one  who  has  mastered  all  the  Yedas.  He  becomes  like  one  that  has 
undergone  all  Yedic  observances.    He  gets  the  fruits  of  the  recitation 

.  of  Itihasas,*  Puranas  and  Budra-Mantras  a  lakh  of  times.   He  becomes 

.  like  one  that  has  pronounced  Pranava  (Om)  ten  thousand  times.  He 
purifies  his  anoestors  ten  degrees  removed  and  his  descendants  ten 
degrees  relnoved.  He  becomes  one  who  purifies  all  those  among  whom 
he  moves.  He  .becomes  a  great  personage.  He  becomes  purified  from 
the  sins  of  the  murder  of  a  Brahman,  the  drinking  of  alcohol, 
theft  of  gold  and  sexual  cohabitation  with  Guru's  wife  and  from  the 
jdns  of  assodating  with  those  who  commit  such  sins.  Like  iHmeje 
pervadioig  the  Akas  (seeing  without  efbrt  everything  above),  a  wise 
man  sees  (always)  the  supreme  seat  of  Vishnu.    The  Brahmans  who 

.  have  always  their  spiritual  eyes  wide  open  praise  and  illuminate  in 

.  diverse  ways  the  supreme  seat  of  Yishnu.  Om :  this  Upauishad  id 
Truths 

End  of  the  Fourth  AdhyayO. 

Om — Tathsat. 


THE  rWO  SOURCES  OF  VEMRATIOlf. 

rE  sentiment  of  veneration  and  reverence  for  an  unknown  power^ 
at  whose  mercy  we  feel  ourselves,  and  whom  we  can  by  no.mean^ 
make  accountable  for  the  evil  that  befalls  us,  is  said  to.be  inherent 
in  the  heart  of  man.  There  appear  to  be  occasional  individuals  who 
are  devoid  of  tiiat  sentiment,  9r  in  whonl  it  has  never  been  developed ; 
but  with  these  ezceptipus  it  seems  to  be  irue  that  man  in  his  present 
atege  of  develop9ient  is  a  venerating  animal.  The  objects  of  his  veneiv 
Mion,  however,  differ  considerably.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the 
^  <»i9es  in  which  the  religioua  sentiment  is  diverted  from  the  invisible 
and  spiritual  to  the  palpable  and  worldly^ — ^when  man  makes  a  veritable 
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ifgod^  of  Wealth  orPieBsnro,  and  in  praotioe,  if  sot  in  formal  ritnal, 
^bows  down  and  worships"  it — the  differences  in  the  manifestation  of 
the  religions  or  venerating  spirit  are  extremely  striking.  There  is  no 
need  to  go  np  the  stream  of  history,  or  to  dive  into  the  muddy  depths  of 
emditioii  to  find  these  differences ;  for  we  hare  but  to  open  onr  eyes  to 
what  is  passing  around  ns  every  day  to  peroeiye  them  in  the  sharpest 
eentrast.  Instances  thereof  are  to  be  f onnd  in  the  oolnmns  of  every 
newspaper,  and  any  one  who  ventures  to  draw  the  obvious  moral  from 
these  instances,  runs  the  risk  of  being  thought  a  person  who  preaehes 
on  threadbare  texts.  Even  at  that  risk  we  would  like  to  say  a  word 
er  two  upon  that  time-worn  subject, — ^to  preach  a  very  simple  little 
sermon,  which  is  so  far  from  being  transcendental,  that  it  is  suggested 
by,  and  refers  to,  a  couple  of  two  contiguous  paragraphs  in  one  of  our 
"exchanges." 

But  first  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  nature  of  this  reverential 
feeling.  What  is  it  that  prompts  mankind  to  prostrate  themselves 
when  tiie  chords  of  their  veneration  are  struck  ?  **  Fear  and  hope," 
answers  the  unbeliever, — ^  fear  and  hope  for  self  alone."  And  believers,, 
if  ihey  do  not  confess  the  same  in  so  many  words,  declare  it  in  unmis- 
takable  tones  by  their  rituals  and  by  their  practises.  Still  there  are 
nimifaers  of  persons  who  glory  in  being  called  religious,  and  who,  when 
tluB  matter  is  put  straightforwardly  before  them,  deny  that  they  are 
aetoated  religiously  by  these  molives.  They  declare  that  Love  is  the 
eiflenoe  of  religion,  Mid  Qood  the  substance  of  Gk>d ;  and  they  seem  to 
feel  for  those  whose  religion  is  based  on  selfish  hopes,  and  fears  a 
centempt  little  short  of  that  which  fills  the  heart  of  the  Agnostic.  Such 
people  are  to  be  found  as  at  least  nominal  professors  in  all  religions* 
and  it  is  their  chief  occupation,  when  their  elbows  are  jo^ed,  to 
nad  into  the  old  reUgion  they  nominally  profess  their  own  more  deve- 
bpcd  ideas  of  the  Universe  and  its  government,  under  the  pretence 
that  the  meaning  they  thus  read  in,  is  the  esoteric  or  real  meaning  which 
those  who  formulated  the  ancient  religion  had  in  their  minds  ;  which 
TOfflTiing  out  of  respect  for  the  average  stupidity  of  men  they  chose 
to  conceal,  and  which  has  been  kept  concealed  during  all  these  miUeni- 
urns  of  bloody  rites  and  childidh  doctrines  by  those  who  knew  it.  This 
process  of  ^^  extracting  sunbeams  from  cucumbers,"  is  an  incident  in  our 
present  religions,  or  perhaps  it  ought  rather  to  be  said*  tfdeUectttal 
development.  It  has  gone  already  nearly  as  far  as  it  can  go  -mthout 
beooming  too  ridiculous  to  be  continued  even  by  the  most  fervid 
Bdmirers  of  ancient  fi^mbolism.  When  this  stage  has  been  passed 
ihfeiigh,  it  will  probably  be  perceived  that  the  two  above  named  sourcea 
ttf  the  religious  sentiment  are  as  opposite  as  the  poles ;  and  that  it  woul^ 
liave  been  as  impossible  to  men  5,000  years  ago  as  it  would  be  to  ihem 
to-day  to  clothe  religious  ideas  of  loffy  kind  in  tiie  uHegorie^  and  in 
the  language  of  "the  grovelling.  Even  supposing  that  the  f onndera  of 
religigi^  had  Agt  tba  capaoil?  to  |fKres6d  :the  imihh  opodsequescej?  of 
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hiding  their  real  meaning  from  the  world  nndar  the  form  and  appeiff- 
ance  of  its  direct  opposite,  it  is  not  in  hnman  nature  intcfntionallj  and 
Bolemnlj  to  mislead  poor  suffering 'humanity  on  suoh  important  matters. 

When  this  present  phase  of  religious  revival  passes  away  and  the 
facts  are  honestly  faced,  it  will  he  seen  that  to  attempt  to  find  an 
esoteric  and  lofty  meaning  in  the  absurditied  and  horrors  of  exoterib 
faiths  is  as  thankless  and  as  fruitless  as  to  try  to  find  the  substance 
of  Kant's  "  Eritik"  esoterically  hidden  in  a  collection  of  nursery  rhymed. 
It  will  also  be  seen  that  true  religion  is  at  one  ^ with  common  sense  in 
condemning  this  exercise  of  the  ingenuity ;  for  not  only  is  it  uselese^  but 
it  is  also  dangerously  misleading.  So  long  as  the  pure  and  holy  seiiti. 
meni  of  adoration  for  the  Infinite  is  in  any  way  associated  with  the 
blood-thirsty  and  utterly  selfish  creeds  of  undeveloped  peoples,  so  long 
will  the  spiritual  vision  of  man  be  dimmed,  and  so  long  will  the  images 
of  holy  things  perceived  be  distorted  aiid  deformed  iii  the  mind.  Now, 
be  it  not  supposed  that  we  deny  the  loftiness  and  spiritual  purity  of  the 
ideas  to  be  found,  not  allegorized,  but  imbedded  in  the  ancient  sacred 
writings  of  various  nations.  They  are  truly  "  hidden"  in  these  sacred 
writings,  but  they  are  hidden  not  by  being  expressed  in  the  equivocal 
and  misty  language  that  modem  esotericism  itself  affects  and  attri- 
butes to  the  ancient  writers,  but  by  being  covered  up  by  tons  of  theo^ 
logical  rubbish.  It  cannot  be  denied,  of  course,  that  teachers  in  all 
times  taught  in  fables  and  parables.  That,  indeed,  is  the  favourite 
"rt^ay  of  giving  and  receiving  knowledge,  among  uncivilized  peoples 
even  to-day,  but  the  fact  which  makes  it  a  favourite  method  is  that 
uncivilized  peoples  are  able  to,  and  actually  do,  understand  the  lessonn 
which  these  allegories  convey.  The  ignorant  monk,  whoever  he  was, 
who  interpolated  the  fjassage  in  the  Bible  to  the  effect  that  Jesus 
preached  in  parables  in  order  th&t  the  people  who  heard  him  should 
not  understand  his  meaning,  not  only  evinced  a  far  too  contemptuous 
opinion  for  the  average  intelligence  of  even  semi-savages,  but  he  attri- 
buted to  that  Teacher,  a  perversity  of  mind  and  a  malevolence  of  inten- 
tion quite  incompatible  with  what  we  gather  of  his  character  from  the 
teo  meagre  account  of  him  contained  in  the  Gospels. 

Those  advanced  men  of  various  races  and  epochs  who  are  called 
the  Ancient  Sages,  have  given  evidence  of  the  piossession  of  the  highest 
spirituality,  and  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  they  were  as  dif- 
f^i^ent  in' their  religious  ideas  and  as  distinct  in  their  religious-  practices 
from  the  multitudes,  as  are  at  the  present  day  the  few  whose  religion 
is  truly  founded  on  the  impersonal  sentiment  of  pious  adoration,  from. 
those  whose  ideas  of  GK>d  and  of  a  future  life  are  the  outcome  at  selfisH 
fmof  and  self-cent^d  hope. 

The  "  prophets"  and  the  "  priests'*  have  ever  been  in  conflict  in  alf 
religions,  and  will  be  so  to  the  end  of  time ;  for  they  represent  respec- 
tively the  impersonal  and  personal  in  religion,  the  selfless  and  the  sel-« 
fish,  the  divine  and  the  pvely  human,    It^aa  the  IgOking  int<j" Nature^ 
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—reusing  the  term  "  Nature"  in  its  largest  sense, — ^that  the  pliilosophers* 
whom  we  call  sages  and  prophets  arrived  at  their,  conolosions.  Those' 
conclnaions  they  gave  forth  in  words  as  plain .  as  the  subject-matter 
thereof  would  allow.  It  was  anothw  set  of  men,  the  priests,  who  work- 
ed those  conclusions  up  into  the  form  of  popular  religion.  They  mis- 
understood the  philosophers  and  distorted  and  perverted  their  mean- 
11^,  and  the  result  to-day  is  that  no  one  who  is  not  possessed  of  a 
Tivid  imagination  can  trace  resemblances  betweien  the  popular  theology 
and  so-called  religious  practises,  and  the  spiritual  philosophy  that  is 
imbedded  here  in  those  in  Bibles  and  Shastras  like  scattered  crystals  in 
a  mass  of  rock.  Those  who  fancy  that  they  are  purifying  and  reviving 
religion,  and  thereby  benefiting  mankind,  by  reading  esoteric  or  *'  spiri- 
tual"  or  philosophical  meanings  into  popular  forms  and  ceremonies, 
make  a  very  great  mistake.  What  they  are  doing  is  giving  to  these 
forms  and  ceremonies,  too  often  most  bloody  and.  most  irrational,  a 
dignity  they  never  before  possessed  and  would  not  otherwise  enjoy, 
and  to  which  they  have  no  claim ;  and  thus  their  well-meaning  efforts 
end  in  the  rehabilitation  and  preservation  of  the  very  things  which  the 
experience  of  all  ages  has  proved  to  be  the  most  stubborn  foes  and 
ilisurmountable  obstacles  to  all  religious  progress.  They  furnish  the 
discredited  and  now  shame-faced  priest  with  an  excuse  for  his  bloody 
sacrifices  and  for  his  endless  and  tyrannical  rites  and  ceremonies,  which, 
but  for  these  symbologists,  would  have  been  utterly  without  meaning. 
If,  indeed,  the  Ancient  Sages  clothed  noble  truths  in  ignoble  forms  so 
that  the  ignorant  should  not  understand  them,  if  the  old  philosophers 
disguised  their  grand  ideas  under  cruel  and  childish  practises  and  incom- 
prehensible  dogmas,  because  the  mass  of  mankind  was  not  worthy  to 
know  the  truth,  surelyit  would  be  little  short  of  sacrilege  to  abolish  those 
f ormi  and  ceremonies,  and  discard  those  dogmas  and  doctrines,''when  the 
majeriiy  of  men  are  not  able  now,  any  more  than  the  rabble  of  old  (or  are 
postulated  as  not  being  able)  to  understand  the  meaning  concealed  there- 
in !  Obviously,  if  it  be  supposed  that  exoteric  religions  are  really  symbo-* 
lical  of  esoteric  truths,  and  if  999  out  of  every  thousand  are  able  to  un- 
derstand  the  exoteric  meaning  of  the  symbol  only,  not  the  truth  symboU 
ued,  and  if,  moreover,  these  exoteric  religions  owe  their  origin  to  l^e  wis- 
dom of  the  sages,  it  is  the  di^ty  of  every  pious  man  or  woman,  whatever  hid 
own  opinions  may  be,  to  maintain  the  priests  and  temples,  the  bloody 
sacrifices  and  tyrannical  ceremonies  ;  if,  indeed,  they  do  not  presume  to 
consider  themselves  wiser  than  the  sages,  prophets  and  philosopher^  of 
oldy  whose  esoteric  tendencies,  on  this  supposition,  gave  rise  to  priests^ 
temples  and  religious  rites.  Such  a  conclusion  is  absurd  on  the  face  of  it ; 
but  where  the  fallacy  comes  in,  can  only  be  seen  by  abandoning  the  idea 
there  is  any  real  or  necessary  connection  between  the  views  of  reHgion 
and  Nature  that  are  now  respectively  called  esoteric  and  <  exoteric  by 
some,  and  philosophical  and ,  superstitious  by  others, — ^the  two  classes 
of  religious  ideas,_  in  fact,  j^hich^haye  their  rQOts  pespeotiyely  in  disin- 
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i^^dted  ittid  impersoiial  adoratum,  and  fidfish  fesr  aaul  liope.  Erea  i£- 
we  were  to  adopt  the  simile  of  the  kernel  and  the  shell,  it  snielj  mneli^ 
be  seen  that  the  shell  should  be  thrown  away  when  the  k^nel  is 
reached,  and  that  the  moment  it  becomes  evideait  that  shells  are  not 
nutritioas  diet,  but,  on  the  contrary,  highly  provocatiye  of  indigestion, 
the  time-honored  process  of  feeding  the  common  people  with  these  shells 
in  the  name  of  God  or  gods  shon^  be  abandoned.  We  can  never  see 
the  stars  so  long  as  we  keep  onr  eyes  fixed  on  the  gronnd,  and  thoB» 
who  might  teach  as  to  see  the  reflection  of  the  stars  on  the  surface  at 
the  mad,  would  certainly  not  thereby  increase  the  chances  of  our 
directing  our  glances  upwards  to  the  hearenly  bodies  themselves. 

Those  who  are  filled  with  concern  for  themselves,  whose  minds  Sfe. 
occupied  by  religious  hopes  and  fears,  as  the  term  religious  is  under-> 
stood  by  those  who  hope  and  fear  about  their  own  salvation,  thosa 
people,  we  say,  can  never  reach  the  mental  state  of  costemplation  of 
Nature  herself  and  of  meditation  on  the  divine  in  Nature,  which  are 
the  only  possible  foundations  for  the  sentiment  of  religious  adoraticm. 
And  that  sentiment,  once  really  and  truly  experienced,  makes  the  reli- 
gion of  selfish  hope  and  fear  utterly  abhorrent,  and  causes  the  foixns 
and  ceremonies  of  that  religion,  its  rites  and  dogmas,  even  its  appa- 
nently  harmless  symbolism,  to  become  objects  of  loathing  and  of  scorn. 

We  have  preached  our  sermon  beibre  arriving  at  our  tezt^  but  per-^ 
haps  the  significance  of  our  text  will  thereby  be  all  the  more  perceptible. 
T^at  text  consists  of  the  two  above  mentioned  paragraphs  in  one  of  our 
exchanges,  and  to  them  we  append  an  extract  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
ibia  article  from  an  Editorial  in  one  of  the  best  of  our  Hindu  organs 
-^the  Jn^Uan  Mirror,  The  first  extract  gives  to  ,tfae  reader  subject- 
XPMiAer  for  idiat  kind  of  contemplation  of  Nature  whioh,  through  medita- 
tion, inevitably  leads  to  the  adoration  of  the  Divine, — in  those,  at  leasts 
in  whom  the  powers  of  contemplation  and  meditation  are  in  some  small 
degree  developed.  It  is  such  thoughts  as  those  which  these  facts  con- 
cerning the  Cosmos  are  calculated  to  call  forth  that  miM^have  moved  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  sages  of  all  times,  for  there  can  be  no  other, 
basis  for  true  adoration.  The  second  extract  shows  the  inevitable 
result  of  allowing  the  multitude  to  be  fed. on  shells.  It  gives,  in  the 
unconcerned  and  dispassionate  language  of  a  newspaper  report,  a  little 
peep  into  the  doings  of  the  worshippers  of  the  Goddess  Dui^  one  of 
the  most  feared  of  all  the  Hindu  deities.  The  third  extract  is  an. 
honest  Hindu's  strong  expression  of  disgust  at  the  bloody  rites  o:^ 
modem  Hinduism* 

**Vvmai  WoB&i>8.-One  of  the  latest  achievemeitii  of  astronony  b  the  dia* 
cover7  that  Hisar,  the  central  star  of  the  three  forming  the  handle  of  the  gxeaft 
Dipper  is  not  onl  j  a  doable — ^as  has  long  been  known — bat  that  the  principal  com* 
ponent  haft  a  second  Icompanion  which  the  telescope  has  nerer  rerealed.  Several 
photographs  of  the  tfpeotmm  of  the  principal  star  have  been  taken  a^  the  Harvard 
Obeervatory  tinte  1887,  and  a  stji&j  of  these  has  disclosed  the  oarionsfact  that  the 
most  distinot  one  of  the  t>hotograpfaed  dark  liaes  uudeigoes  a  process  of  doabling 
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a*  ngobr  iatarvali  d  fit  days.  ,9UaU  ezplalfted  1»y  Prafnsw  Fiekerfai|:  b^  a« 
•afl»oaiiiMi  -lliat  the  eiuef  star  Miser  is  itself  a  doable^  barrteg  oompoBenta  revol* 
Ting  around  tbair  oommoa  centre  al  gniFitjr  ia  IM  days,  the  lines  in  the  speotram 
of  the  two  stars  being  displaoed  in  q>poBite  direotions  when  one  star  is  moTing  to- 
ward and  the  other  away  from  the  earth,  and  coineiding  when  the  stars  are  in 
oonjnnotion.  The  rate  of  motion  is  estimated  to  be  100  miles  a  second,  and  the 
two  bodies  are  separated  by  a  distance  of  ISO,  000*000  miles,  though  in  the  mosfe 
poweifal  telesoope  they  i^^pear  as  one  star.  If  the  ealealaUons  are  eor)reot,  ih» 
aeoond  aiagnitnde  Mixar  has  40  times  the  mass  of  onr  son*  A  similar  inv^eetigatien 
at  the  Potsdam  Observatory  has  confirmed  the  beUef  that  the  variable  brightness 
of  the  star  Algol,  in  the  head  of  Xednsa,  is  dne  to  its  passage  behind  a  dark  bodj^ 
The  star  shines  steadily  for  2^  days,  then  with  redaoed  brilliancy  for  4|  hours 
the  changes  taking  place  with  great  regularity.  Photographs  of  the  spectrum  now 
eliow  that  the  lines  are  displaced  in  one  direction  when  the  star  is  at  its  weakest 
and  in  the  opposite  direction  after  l^st  moment,  as  would  ooonr  were  the  star 
alternately  approaching  and  receding  from  the  earth  in  revolutions  in  an  orbit 
Aroond  some  anknown  object..  Calculations  show  that  the  bright  stur  and  its  dark 
companion  must  be  oi  nearly  equal  sise,  with  total  mass  about  two-thirds  that  of 
our  sun,  and  separated  by  less  than  8,000,000  miles.  It  is  a  unique  and  not  easily 
conceived  fact  that  a  hot  sun  should  hare  so  near  a  cooled  moon  of  nearly  its  own 
sise.'* 

^Thb  P09AB  M  tHB  Kalighat  Tkhpls.— ThIs  great  Hindu  temple  was  m 
fet$  during  the  past  four  days  of  the  Pujahs.  As  usual,  Hindu  devotees  from  all 
parts  of  Bengal  assembled  in  httge  numbers  to  perform  the  neoeflsary  religioua 
oeremonies  at  the  temple,  where  the  goddess  Kali  was  worshipped  in  lionour  of 
the  goddess  Durga,  both,  as  is  known,  being  essentially  one  and  the  same  deity^ 
onder  two  distinct  representations.  Last  Tuesday  being  the  second  day,  otherwise 
called  Astomit  or  the  eighth  day  of  the  moon,  and  being  regarded  as  most  aiispi- 
eions  hj  the  Hindus  of  Lower  Bengal,  the  gathering  at  the  temple  mustered  about 
26,000.  The  soene  within  the  temple  was  a  unique  one.  The  priests  were  busy  in 
alanghtering  goats  and  buffaloes  at  the  instance  of  worshippers ;  ihe  former  oattia 
nombersd  about  1,700,  and  the  latter  about  half  a  doaen.  Prom  a  business  point  of 
Tiew,  tl)e  priests  had  a  good  time  of  it.  Their  collections  that  day  exceeded  Bs. 
2,000,  to  say  nothing  of  presents  of  jewellexy.  On  the  day  following,  the  vegeta* 
rian  sect  of  the  Hindus,  chiefly  Marwarris,  mustered  about  1,600,  and  performed  the 
ceremony  of  burnt  offerings,  consisting  of  ghe^f  variold  assortments  of  com  and 
sweetmeats  as  also  gold  and  silver  coins,  all  of  which  were  thrown  into  a  small 
TOSsel  ef  fire,  and  offered  up  bslore  the  goddess  Zaii.  On  Thursday  following, 
whaoK  is  held  in  great  rsverence  by  Hindu  married  women,  some  6,000  of  them 
assembled  at  the  temple,  and  had  their,  foreheads  painted  with  vermillion  powder, 
besides  confocmiDg  to  other  rites  of  worship.  The  occasion  was  taken  i^vantage. 
of  by  some  young  men  of  Kidighat  in  getting  up  a  circus  performance,  in  which 
a  tame  tiger,  buffaloes,  horses  and  monkeys  were  exhibited.  In  addition  to  thisi 
an  enterprising  European  gentleman  provided  a  novel  entertainment,  called  **  The 
Kound  About,"  with  an  organ  combined,  and  the  whole  worked  with  the  aid  e^ 
■team.    It.was  much  appreciated^  jadgisg  form  the  libenl  pattonsge  it  received.', 

'  **  Blaughteb  ov  Goats  akd  Buvfaiobs  dubino  thb  Bubga  Fujah.— In  order  td. 
form  an  exact  idea  of  the  atate  of  Hinduism  of  the  present  day,  one  has  only  t9. 
Tint  the  temple  at  Kalighat,  Calcutta,  during  the  three  days  of  the  Durga  Pnjah* 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  Hindus  flock  there—vien,  womeui  and  children,-^far 
worship  and  for  sacrifice.  What  must  be  the  atmosphere  of  that  temple,  what  must 
pB  the  magnetic  anxa  ythkk  flie  irox^hippen  of  Kali  must  accrutom  themselyes  to, 
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when  thd  ima^^e  of  KaH,  in  the  name  of  the  B«ored  Hindti  Mli^on,  is  waim  t» 
claim  the  lireB  df  hnndreds  of  ^ats  and  bafifaloes  ?  The  temple  then  beeoniw  * 
huge  Blaaprhterhoafle,  its  walls  besmeared  with  gore,  and  its  floor  streaming  with 
the  warm  blood  of  the  sacrifioe.  The  temple  is  changed  into  sbamfales,  and  the  tender- 
hearted Hinda,  who  professes  to  take  care  of  Gk)d*8  oreatares,  both  great  and  small, 
beeanse  the  Gk>od  God,  in  the  simple  words  of  Cbleridge,  loveth  them  all,-^thiB  tender- 
hearted Hindn  becomes  the  mmderer  of  innooent  animals  m  the  name  of  hfs 
religion!  What  moat  be  the  effect  of  this  terrible  sight  npoa  his  wonankiad,  and 
upon  his  children  ?  And»  then,  think  of  the  temple  at  Kalighat  dnriDg  these 
three  days  of  rathless  slanghter,  and,  then,  think  also  of  the  Pinjrapoley  not  many 
miles  distant.  Think  of  these  two  together,  and  jadge  if  both  institutions 
are  supported  by  one  and  the  same  nation,  calling  itself  Hindu.  In  the 
^ne,  the  dumb  creatures  of  Qod  are  tended  with  the  care  of  a  mother,  and 
God's  blessing  lights  oa  those  who  tend  them.  But  in  the  other  and  the  holier 
place,  the  cries  of  trembling  goats  and  buffaloes  appeal  in  Tain  to  man  for 
mercy !  And  tre  are  Hindos,  and  we  can  endure  the  sight,  and  hear  the  inarHeu' 
late  cries,  of -death-agony,  with  a  sense  of  pleasure  !  Is  any  other  proof  required 
Gt  our  utter  degpradation  P  And  not  only  the  Kalighat  temple,  but  prirate  houses, 
which  become  shambles  too»  and  pile  up  their  hecatombs  of  slaughtered  animals.  II 
may  not  be  so  Tery  bed  no#,  as  it  was  acme  yeara  ago,  but  eren  now  these  so-called 
sacrifices  of  goats  are  horrid-enough  things  in  private  Hindu  residences.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  sight  and  smell  of  blood  should  raise  animal  appetites,  and  that 
those  who  slaughter  the  goats  as  sacrifices  during  the  three  days  of  the  Pajah  eltiier 
at  Kalighat  or  in  their  owa  houses,,  should  proceed,  to  govge  themssltes  on  gdat- 
fledi,  and  sometimes  wash  it  down  with  spirituous  liquors.  It  is  thus  men  do  mAay 
things,  which  they  ought  not  to  do^  in  the  name  of  their  religion,  a  religion  whloh 
they  do  not  or  will  not  understand.  In  some  instances,  the  slaughter  of  goats  is  a 
matter  of  the  purest  hypocrisy.  The  mah,  who  lusts  for  flesh,  will  not  go  to  the  New 
Market  to  purchase  it,  for  that  would  mean  excommunieationi  He  mu<9t,  thex«fore^ 
«8k  a  priest  to  have  a  goat  killed  for  him  as  a  sacrifice  te  Kali--«nd  with  this 
transparent  devioe,  he  secures  a  feast  after  his  heart.  If  this  be  nc^  hypoerisy, 
it  is  something  worse.  The  religion  of  the  Hindus  has  noTer  demanded  saorifioes  of 
animals.  It  is  our  own  ignorance  that  gives  us  the  authority  to  think,  and  say  so* 
Our  religion  truly  enough  demands  a  sacrifice,  but  it  is  not  the  sacrifice  of  animals^ 
it  is  the  saorifioe  of  our  animal  padsions,  the  slaughter  of  the  beast  in  our  physical 
sdbves.  Instead  of  fulfilling  the  dictates  ci  Hinduism,  we  abuse  them,  and  instead 
6f  sacrificing  our  animalism,  we  stimulate  it,  and  gorge  it  with  meat  and  drfaik« 
The  Marwaris,  in  this  matter,  are  certainly  more  truly  religious  than  the  Bengali 
Hindus.  They,  too>  worship  Kali  at  Kalighat,  and  bring  their  ofltoiugs,  but  thsf^ 
are  strict  vegetarians,  and  they  perform  the  Homaoeremony  in  the  templci  ofFerng 
to  the  sacred  fire  ghee  and  other  articles  of  food. 

AlphaJ* 


THE  DinWE  WORSHIP  OF  THE  HINDUS. 

WHILE  the  ^Divine  worship  of  moBi  nations  d  the  earth  oon- 
gists  in  the  adorAtiioii  q£  sind  thanksgiving  to  the  Deily,  that 
of  the  Hindus  is  pre-eminently  a  systematic  and,  I  may  add,  a  sort  of 
scientific  attempt  on  iheii:  part  to  establish  a  temporary  spiritual  con- 
nexion with  the  Deity  nndistnrbed  by  self  and  snrronndings.  What 
then  is  the  form  of  worship  for  which  the  Hindus  claim  the  pre-emi-* 
nence  ?  It  consists  (i)  in  the  isolation  on  the  part  of  the  worshipper 
by  Ashan  and  Pranyam  ;  (ii)  in  the  purification  of  the  self  and  sur- 
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VQVuJni^:  (Si)  in  the  ebuiimg  out  of  ml  inflneuoes :  (iv)  in  ih» 
hxanaBg  of  the  sinful  and  the  creation  of  a  spiritual  body  to  make  it 
worthy  of  the  occasion  :  and  (y)  in  the  self  mesmerism  to  loose  himself 
in  meditation,  thanksgivii^g  and  adoration.  We  shall  now  take  up  each 
qt  these  reoogniaed  processes  to  shew  that  the  form  of  Hindu  worship- 
is  i^>fe  oDiy  both  happy  and  unique,  but  logically  Hie  best  possible  that 
dball  appear  to  any  impartial  mind  unbiased  by  septariiin  views.  Pic* 
tore  to  yourselves  a  man  sitting  in  a  meek  and  devout  spirit  on  a  silk 
dioth  spread  oyer  a  tiger  or  a  deer  skin.  Picture  also,  spread  bef(»*e  him, 
on  a  bright  copper  plate  son^e  full-blown  and  sweet  scented  flowers  of 
di&r^t  hues  with  water  drawn  fresh  from  streams  and  incense  bum* 
ing  hard  by*  Tho  fijst  thing  the  worshipper  does  is  to  isolate  himself  by 
the  yirtue  of  his  silk  dress  and  skin-laid  seat.  His  next  step  is  to  isolate 
his  inner  self  from  the  influences  of  wcxrldly  thoughts  by  Pranayam ;  b^t 
his  sinful  soul  is  yet  unwocthy  as  an  offering  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  much 
less  of  any  attempt  of  approaching  Him.  He,  therefore,  thinks  of  hia 
past  sins,  and  in  a  spirit  of  penance  and  in  utter  sincerity,  bums  the 
hideous  sinful  body  both  on  the  right  and  the  left  sides  by  the  fi]»  of 
penance  and  breath.  His  next  step  is  to  create  a  spiritual  body  com- 
posed of  the  silvery  beams  of  the  Crescent  Moon  which  he  conceives  in 
the  frontal  region,  and  then,  after  kicking  out  evil  spirits  by  the  heel  of 
his  left  foot,  he  sits  composedly  to  mesmerise  himself  by  passes  to  b& 
drawn  by  his  own  hands  from  head  to  foot,  either  5  or  7  or  12  times 
according  to  individual  necessity.  He  next  conceives  another  light  that 
far  outshines  the  light  iA  the  eresoent  moon  on  his  frontal  region— the 
light  of  several  suns  on  ibB  seat  of  veneratton,  where  he  has  laid  a 
flower  lor  tihe  light  to  rest  and  illumine  the  newly  created  body  and 
all  its  <diambevs.  fie  now  meditates  in  ecstasy,  veneration  and  love. 
Experience  has  shewn  to  the  Bdshis  that  it  is  only  by  means  of 
Franayam  or  Kum^hhak  that  a  man  ean  isolate  himself  from  worldly 
coniaaotions  (  yet,  beneficial  as  the  process  is  in  spidtual  worship,  and 
oondnMB  as  it  does  to  prolongation  of  life  as  a  fact,  it  should  be  burnt 
^  wepofnUdy  and  gradually.    Our  personiJ  expevienoe  has  shewn  to  us  that 

4  this  should  be  done,  otherwise,  the  attention  of  the  worshipper  would 

only  be  directed  to  his  breath  instead  of  to  the  object  of  his  worship. 
It  is  enly  when  some  control  has  been  gained  over  breath  that  the  wor- 
shipper  should  adapt  Kumrbhafc  for  the  purpose  of  spiritual  communion 
—a  aommnnion  that  distinguishes  itself  at  once  from  ordinary  worship. 
The  prooess  of  stretching  out  one's  own  magnetic  power  with  a  will  to 
eliminate  evil  influences,  requires  also  some  remarks.  The  Hindus  have 
^  a  belief  in  his  own  spirit,  as  well  as  in  existence  of  spirit  spheres.    They 

believe  that  the  evil    spirits  can  frustrate  the  efforts    of   a   pioas 
individual,  and  hence  by  prayer  and  by  the  help  of  stretching  one's 
>  magnetism  that  he  drives  out  evil  influences,  and  in  supreme  contempt 

V  he  kidu  the  evil  spirits  by  the  heel  of  his  left  foot  three  times.     Th^ 

f  4etotee  th^  cgnceiy^  the  gradual  resolution  oi  his  body  to  the  fly» 
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dements— aif,  earth,  light,  water  andAkash,  each  element  taking  its  oWn 
share  and  leaving  the  sonl  alone  nncontaminated.  The  sonl,  howeTer, 
requires  a  body, — ^a  body  that  shall  be  worthy  of  the  occasion  of  worship. 
He  therefore  composes  a  celestial  body  such  as  has  been  mentioned 
above.  The  self  mesmerism  is  another  feature  that  commendcr  itself  to 
onr  thinking.  Centuries  and  centuries  before  Mesmer  was  bom,  the 
Tantriks  knew  the  uses  of  passes  ;  but  they  used  them  for  Samddhij  i,  e., 
for  meditation  deep  and  profound :  and  while  the  other  procesdes 
contributed  to  self -purification,  this  tended  to  produce  abstraction  and 
devielope  the  clairvoyant  power  of  the  soul. 

I  have  described  above  simply  the  principle  of  worship  <rf  the 
Hindus,  and  I  doubt  not  it  will  strike  every  one  what  interest  was  taken 
by  our  ancestors  for  establishing  a  philosophic  form  of  spiritual  worship 
and  what  thoughts  were  bestowed  by  them  on  the  subject. 

K.  Chakravaeti. 

For  a  detailed  description^  our  readers  are  requested  to  ref eor^  to 
Maha  Nirvana  Tantra. 


"  TEE  REFORM  OF  THEOSOPBT/' 

[^A  Lecture  deUvered  byM&.  E.  D.  Fawcett  before  the  TnpKoane 

Litera/ry  Society,'] 

ITS  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  members  of  the  Triplioane  Lite* 
rary  Society,  Mr.  Fawoett  recently  delivered  an  address  on  the  above 
subject  at  Triplicane,  Dewan  Bahadur  B.  Baghunath  Bow  presiding. 
The  purport  of  the  lecture  was,  firstly,  to  indicate  in  brief  the  nature  of 
the  general  intellectual  environment  in  which  the  Theosophical  Society 
exists  ;  and,  secondly,  the  paramount  necessity  of  re-afl&rmii^  its  old 
policy  of  "  no-creed — ^free  criticism."  Becent  events,  said  the  spei^er, 
had  shown  them  that  hypothetical  views  were  being  gradually  elevated 
by  some  enthusists  into  dogmas,  asserted  with  almost  eoclesiaBtioal 
rigour.  Those  present  there  knew  well  that  past  events  had  rendered 
this  species  of  propaganda,  for  Madrassis  at  least,  an  anachronism. 

In  coming  before  his  audience  to  speak  on  a  topic  such  as  ihe 
reform  of  Theosophy,  he  was  fully  prepared  to  expect  a  &ir  quantom 
of  bewilderment.  Some  of  those  present  had,  at  all  events,  heard  of  ihB 
notions  sympathised  in  by  certain  members  of  the  Theosophical  Society, 
but  were  probably  extremely  hard  put  to  comprehend  what  the  umbrel* 
la-like  term  Theosophy  could  or  could  not  be  supposed  to  cover.  It 
was  not  always  easy  to  define  the  meaning  of  the  term  in  the  various 
significations  it  had  borne  through  history,  and  in  the  present  case  aa 
additional  element  of  confusion  was  introduced  by  the  fact  thait  '^  Theo- 
sophy!' was  deftly  utilised  both  as  representing  an  unsecubarian  method 
of  metaphysical  and  Qccolt  researcbj  and  Ifttterly  ft  new  qna»-reTeliii; 
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tidii«*  inonlcated  on  all  who  cared  to  receive  it.    To  avoid  xmnecessary  . 
confofiion  he  wonld  therefore  seek  to  portray  the  leading  features  of  the 
intellectual  environment  in  which  this  Theosophical  Society  desires  to 
have  its  say  and  subsequently  pass  on  to  review  some  of  its  phases 
more  especially  calling  for  revision. 

The  advance  of  Science  had,  as  they  all  knew,  achieved  unparallel- 
ed conquests  within  the  last  half  century  or  so  in  Europe.  One  reason 
for  this  onset  was  not  far  to  seek.  It  was  mainly  due  to  the  magic  of 
inductive  research  now  taking  the  place  of  former  d  priori  specula- 
tion. What  went  as  Eastern  scientific  thought  has  been  to  a  domi- 
nant degree,  cribbed,  cabined  and  confined  by  the  restrictions  of  a  pre- 
Baoonian  stage  of  development.  Modem  euhemerism  is  impotent  to 
glosa  over  many  of  the  unfortunate  results  traceable  to  this  drawback. 
All  knowledge  having  its  root  in  experience,  it  was  absurd  to  expect 
illumination  on  such  points  by  the  "  inner  light  of  the  mind,"  never  com- 
petent to  dispense  with  but  merely  to  reproduce,  work  up  or  reflect  the 
ol^eddve  real.  Well,  passing  on  to  their  special  topic,  they  had  to  confront 
four  great  results  of  modem  scientific  inquiry,  results  whic^  stood  out 
against  a  veritable  galaxy  of  intellectual  riches.  These  were  respectively 
the  developed  Atomic  theory,  the  Conservation  of  Energy,  the  combined 
Doctrine  of  inorganic  and  organic  evolution,  and,  lastly,  the  celebrated 
structure  of  evolutionist  psychology  as  erected  by  Bomanes,  Herbert 
Spencer  and  others.  So  far  as  concerned  the  Atomic  and  physical  evo- 
Intion  doctrines,  it  might,  of  course,  be  contended  that  the  ancients  had 
move  or  less  dear  opinions  of  a  like  kind.  No  doubt  they  had  f  oresha- 
dowings  of  them  in  India,  as  also,  and  yet  more  distinctly,  in  archaio 
Greece.  Thus  the  evolution  hypothesis  was  indicated,  albeit  crudely,  in 
the  writings  of  Manu.  It  was  also  taught  by  Kapiia  on  their  soil,  and  by 
old  Anaximander  in  Greece.  Similarly  the  atomic  theory  is  broached  by 
Bomeof  thepre-Socratists  in  Greece  and,bytheNyaya,Vaiseshika  andagnos- 
tio  Sankhyan  (Niriswara  Sankhya)  philosophies.  But  between  the  first 
lispings  of  thought  and  its  vigorous  maturity  there  is  an  abyss.  Anax- 
imander, for  instance,  is  a  guesser  by  the  side  of  Darwin,  at  whose  back 
lie  the  corroborative  results  of  a  clear  explanation  resting  on  the  modem 
sciences  of  biology,  geology,  botany,  Ac.,  *c.,  Ac.,  all  founded  on  the  sacri- 
fice of  years  of  patient  questioning  of  nature  on  the  part  of  unnumbered 
observers.  The  mere  statement  of  an  opinion  in  the  shape  of  word-for- 
nuika  is  nearly  worthless.  Touching  atoms,  again,  Leucippus  resusci* . 
tated  cauld  not  without  a  long  course  of  study  discuss  the  modem  atomic 
Tiew  with  Wurts,  while  Kanada*s  atoms  '*so  smaU  (!)  as  to  require  the 
presence  of  three  to  be  perceptible  as  a  mote  in  a  sunbeam"  are  not  quite 
tiie  atoms  of  Sir  W.  Thomson.    In  dealing  with  the  ancients  we  must 

*  The  ",Dzyan"  stanzas  mtifit  be  considered  to  oonrt  the  onus  of  this  reepoii'* 
Bibility.  They  profess  to  embody  a  dootrine  aioertained  by  sapemormally  endow- 
ed writers.  Hetaphysio  interpreted  on  the  Alexandrian  lines-<i.  e.,  n  mystioisn 
supplanting  rational  indnotirely  preven  propoeitioiui  is  necesBaxily  dogmatio  and  of 
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alwayfl  take  care  to  remember  that  i^ey  worlf;^  to  a  j^rea^  extent  in 
the  dark.  Just  as  that  able  man,  Dr.  Mohendralal  Sircar,  finds  mitoh  o£ 
the  Upanishads  to  be  **  transoendental  nonsense,"  so  does  the  Enropeaa. 
philosophic  thinker  find  huge  deficiencies  in  the  results  and  knowledge 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  But  it  is  at  the  same  time  necessary  to  remember 
that  these  old  writers  did  such  wonders,  taking  into  consideration  their 
supplies  of  raw  material,  that  their  intellectual  prowe^  is  a  subject 
for  very  great  respect.  Perhaps  the  greatest  thinker  who  ever  wore  a 
^stem  was  to  be  seen  in  the  person  of  Aristotle.  But  much  that  ho 
wrote  is  of  course  now  obsolete. 

Dealing  first  with  the  Atomic  doctrine,  the  speaker  traced  its 
qourse  downward  from  the  revival  of  the  Democritan  atom  by  Grassendi 
in  the  17th  century  to  the  modem  views  guardedly  advanced  by  Kuzley, 
Grookes  and  others.  It  is  needless  to  repeat  here  the  details  of  this 
history,  which  are  familiar  to  every  amai^ur  in  chemistry.  The  splendid 
discoveries  of  Priestley,  Lavoisier,  Dalton,  and  their  successors,  whosci 
historical  mission  was  to  re-enunciate  the  Oreek  theory  in  a  ffosUy  more 
eUiborate  arid  hrilUant  form,  have  left  the  modem  chemist  with  some  70 
elements  of  determinate  combining  weights  and  inf  erribly  different  sizes. 
But  are  these  ultimate  ?  And  here  the  question  turns  in  paft  on  the 
inquiry  as  to  whether  the  Democritan  or  the  Aristotelian  view  of  matter 
is  the  correct  one.  Democritus  assumed  discontinuous  atoms  in  a  void, 
Aristotle  atoms  floating,  as  it  were,  in  B^plenum  of  continuous  staff, — > 
what  we  should  now  call  ether,  an  existence  so  sure  as  only  to  be  deiued 
in  the  same  connection  as  the  metaphy sican  may  deny  ordiliary  physical 
objectivity.  Now  it  was  to  the  basic  Aristotelian  view  that  mDdem 
science  was  obviously  looking,  and,  indeed,  in  such  wise  as  to  ezpvess 
^  guarded  opinion  to  the  effect  that  atoms  might  repreeient  differentia- 
tions of  the  matrix  ether,  just  as  organisms  constitute  differentiations 
rising  out  of  a  basis  of  original  protoplasmic  lumps  of  jelly. 

The  Russian  chemist,  Mendelej^,  had  some  yesjrs  back  made  a  most 
pregnant  discovery  in  the  way  of  showing  that  the  elements,  ranged 
according  to  t^^eir  atomic  weights,  from  1  (hydrogen)  to  240  (uranium), 
ponstitute  grouped  sections,  the  terms  of  which  evidence  i^ranarerse 
affinities  towards  the  terms  of  other  sections.  Now  coxiiparing  this  with 
the  so  walogous  phenomenon  of  parallel  type  developinents  in  biology, 
the  conception  of  an  evolution  of  these  elements  is  forcibly  suggested. 
The  hypothesis  is  most  interestingly  argued  out  in  Prof.  Grookes'  Genesis 
of  the  J^Zenn^n^  and  constitutes  in  Hiuiley's  words  ^^  the  buzning  questioiL 
qt  pbysi{QQ^l^emical  science.'' 

And  now,  said  the  speaker,  turning  to  review  the  cosmology  of 
Spencer,  consider  what  all  this  meane.  Does  it  not  tend  to  advance  lA 
most  forcible  fashion  the  Spencerian  conception  of  things  as  suggested  in 
*'  Firpt  Principles"  :T-<vie.,  the  sufBlcienoy  of  mechanical  explanations 
to  cover  the  ground  of  planetary  and  organic  evolution  ?  Mind^  this  wa9 
9k  question  of  cosmology  not  of  metaphysic;  and  frgm  the  etnaJlKHnt  c^ 
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taipii^cal  iscience  it  wa8,  as  they  migM  know  from  the  neo-Hegelians, 
possible  to  accept  the  most  (empirically)  materialistio  explanations  o£ 
eveiits  consistently  with  a  transcendental  idealism. 

I'he  Conservation  doctrine  was  next  dealt  with  ;  its  most  important 
aspects  being  carefnlly  entered  into.  Dr.  Joule's  celebrated  discoveiry 
of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  was  adduced  as  perhaps  the  crown- 
ing victory  of  the  great  series  here  recorded.  The  molar  and  molecular 
aspects  of  this  question  having  been  treated  of,  the  Cosmology  of  Spen- 
cer was  again  referred  to.  Particular  stress  was  laid  on  his  derivation  of 
the  subordxoate  agencies  of  evolution  from  the  Persistence  of  Force  which 
left  no  room  for  volitional  or  other  interference.  It  had  been  suggested 
by  von  Hartmann  that  while  Force  remained  invariable  in  quantity 
during  th»  world  process,  a  direction  might  be  given  it  by  "  the  uncon- 
scious." But  to  direct  in  this  sense,  is  to  change  a  state  of  rest  or  given 
li]£Le  of  movement,  and  this  means  a  creation  of  new  energy* 

The  doctrine  of  planetary  evolution  was  easy  to  follow.  But  the 
Kebulor  Theory  required  patching,  and  he  would  refer  them  to  Proctor's 
Very  able  criticisms  on  the  point.  In  essentials  it  seemed  invincible. 
Ptosing  on  to  the  subject  of  organic  evolution,  the  speaker  stated  that 
the  notion  of  such  a  development  frpm  <me  or  mQi*e  simple  primeval 
forms — ^in  their  turn  traceable  to  carbon-combinations  of  inorganic 
inatter — ^had  been  frequently  stated  in  history.  Even  in  Europe  prior 
to  Darwin,  he  could  cite  de  Maillet,  Erasmus  Darwin,  Lamarck, 
Chambers  and  others.  The  distinctive  part  of  Darwin's  work  was  not 
therefore  his  mere  evolutionism — ^for  to  assert  is  very  easy — ^buthis  par- 
ticular assignments  of  factors,  among  which  Natural  Selection  bore  the 
brunt  ol  the  day.  Having  illustrated  the  relations  of  the  multiplication 
<if  species  and  natural  selection,  &nd  surveyed  the  various  arguments  for 
Evolution,  so  ably  codified  in  Spencer's  **  Principles  of  Biology,'*  Mr. 
Pawcett  dealt  at  some  length  with  objections.  Touching  on  the  '*  miss- 
ing link**  crui,  once  so  confidently  advanced  in  the  matter  of  human 
evolution,  he  pointed  out  that  the  geological  record  was  very  faulty. 
Percolation  of  water  dissolved  no  end  of  bones  which  would  otherwise 
iiave  been  stored  away  as  legacies  for  us  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
A  good  instance  which  might  be  referred  to  was  Huxley's  account  ol 
the  Connecticut  Valley  in  America.  Though  thousands  of  footprints  of 
-very  many  species  of  huge  animals  had  left  their  impress  on  the  dtand- 
6tone-=-an  old  sea-shore — ^very  many  millions  of  years  ago — only  one 
fteleton  of  one  of  the  smallest  forms  has  been  found.  Tet  these  animald 
Df  the  krger  Sott  had  nearly  a  seven  {oot  stride !  Hence  if  bones  of  these 
etioxttLOufi  diiids&u^ — ^if  such  they  were — ^were  dissolved,  what  chance 
Was  there  of  lixedting  the  primeval  *'Homo  pithecanthropus'*  Or  Ape-Maii 
ithoie  traces  are  so  plaitdy  left  in  our  inherited  vicious  (i.  6.,  ufisoddl)  ten* 
dencies.  He  then  cited  a  distinguished  Evolutionist,  Dr.  Bomanes, 
If.  R.  8.,  who  expressed  the  view  of  modem  geologists  that  the  "missing 
link"  objection  was  worthless.    With  the  exception  of  Quatrefages,  all 
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natnralistfl  of  eminence  in  Europe  have  now  recognifled  the  truth  of  the 
anthropogenesis  propounded  by  Darwin,  Spenoer,  Wallaee,  Haeokel, 
Huxley,  Bomanea  and  the  other  great  lights  of  science.  The  speakei; 
here  remarked  that  he  had  once  been  attracted  by  the  mystioal  alter* 
native  doctrine  now  taught  as  a  dogma  of  Theosophy  in  London.  Further 
research  and  maturer  views  had  convinced  him  of  its  unsatisfactory 
nature.    It  reads  like  a  modernised  version  of  Puranic  mythology. 

Evolutionist  psychology  was  next  touched  upon  as  propounded 
in  the  "  Principles  of  Psychology"  of  Spencer,  and  Romanes'  "  Mental 
Bvolution  in  Man"  and  '*in  Animals."  These  magnificent  stmctores 
were  of  course  written  from  the  standpoint  of  historical  psychology,  but 
they  s^t  the  subject-matter  of  half  the  divisions  of  philosophy  on  a  new 

footing. 

The  intellectual  environment  of  to-day  was  one  of  a  very  mixed 

character.  Christianity  in  Europe  was  decaying.  Buddhism  in  the  East 
seemed  like  a  stagnant  and  not  altogether  fragrant  pool,  while  even  the 
hoary  fabric  of  Hindu  systems  seemed  to  have  received  a  shock — at 
least  so  far  as  their  adherents  in  the  centres  of  education  were  concerned. 
But  confining  his  attention  to  the  seething  currents  of  thought  agitating 
the  West,  he  considered  that  the  formation  of  the  Theosophical  Society  in 
New  York — in  the  year  1875 — ^responded  to  a  very  real  need.  They 
must,  of  course,  discount  at  their  worth  the  occasional  remarks  anent  the 
*'  materialism"  of  the  West,  for  the  implication  was  not  accjirate.  The 
idealists  and  pantheists  in  Western  philosophy  were  legion,  mystics  cheap, 
and  interest  in  the  destiny  of  man  never  more  acute.  Even  Science^ 
though  agnostic  in  name, — ^f or  materialists  there  are  none  now  a-mrt^g 
leaders  of  European  thought — ^is  in  reality  intensely  spiritual,  seeing 
that  its  magnificent  results  indicate  a  pursuit  and  love  of  knowledge  for  its 
bvon  sahBy  the  only  "  spirituality"  conceivable  outside  theological  emotion- 
alism. But  its  spirituality,  as  displayed  in  the  evolution  of  thought 
l*egarding  cosmology  and  kindred  issues,  left  a  blank  still  in  many 
minds.  To  gather  together  inquirers  to  search  for  a  more  comprehensive 
interpretation  of  the  cosmos  than  that  yielded  by  current  agnosticism, 
was  the  inner  kernel  of  the  import  of  this  Society.  Its  mission,  then, 
was  to  supplement  by  co-operative  research  the  work  of  empirical 
science,  and  to  fill  if  possible  the  void  left  by  current  negation.  Its 
declared  objects  seemed  to  crystallize  round  this  nucleus.  We  were  then 
al>ody  of  inquirers  as  the  late  Mr.  Subba  Bow  affirmed,  when  criticising 
a  nascent  theosophic  orthodoxy.  But  is  that  position  maintained  ?  To  a 
great  extent  it  is  not.  Those  who  are  present  here  probably  care  very 
little  about  disputes  touching  the  Theosophic  camp.  Probably  you  are 
far  more  interested  in  what  we  individual  members  have  to  say  oa 
general  topics  than  on  this  mere  siflc-issue.  But  I  will  nevertheless 
take  this  opportunity  of.  reaffirming  in  your  presence  that  old  rule  of 
0ur  Constitution  which  enjoined,  the  freest  and  fullest  discussion.  The 
lecturer  concluded  his  address  with  a  fine  peararation,  and  resnmed  his 
Bcat  amid  great  applause. 
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KAMALOKA,  DEVACHAK  AND  NIRVANA. 

[Db.  JxBon  A*  Akdsbson  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  active  Theosopbists 
in  America,  and  anything  from  his  pen  is  certain  to  be  excellent.  Onr  rcaderg  will 
therefore,  we  hare  no  doubt,  thauk  ua  for  reprinting  the  following  roeeut  article 
from  "  The  Golden.  Bra  of  California."  In  this  article  Dr.  Anderson  has  given  a 
remarkably  clear  and,  we  believe,  correct  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life 
as  ehunciated  by  Madame  Blavatsky. — SdJ} 

"  Kamaloca  is  an  Astral  locality,— the  Hades  of  the  ancients,  and  a  locality 
only  in  a  relative  sense." — Key  to  Theoaophy, 

"  The  soul  lives  on  three  planes,  besides  the  fourth,  the  terrestrial  sphere ;  and 
it  exists  eternally  on  the  highest  of  the  three.  These  dwellings  are :  Earth  for  the 
physical  man,  or  the  animal  soul  i  Kamaloca  for  the  disembodied  man,  or  his  shdl^ 
Devachan  for  the  higher  Triad."— Secret  Doctrine. 

**  Devachan — an  absolute  oblivion  of  all  that  gave  pain  or  sorrow  in  the  past 
inoamation,  and  even  oblivion  of  the  fact  that  such  things  as  pain  or  sorrow  exist 
at  all."~/rey  to  Theosophy,  "  The  threshold  of  life  ;  the  abode  of  hliBS,"— Secret 
X>octr%ne. 

"  Nirvana — destruction  of  personality.  An  Arhat  sees  Nirvana  during  his  life." 
— Voice  of  the  Silence.  **The  extinguishment  of  desire;  annihilation  of  the  illusion* 
<^  matter ;  CONSCIOUS  rest  in  Onmiscieuce." — Qloasary. 

THE  KEY  to  the  proper  conception  of  these  states  of  conscioosness  is 
found  in  the  quotation  from  *'  The  Voice  of  the  Silence,"  **  An  Arhat 
sees  Nirvana  during  his  life." 

This  meftns  that  they  are  that  which  we  have  designated  them—- states 
ef  oonsoiousnees,  unconnected  with  any  place  or  locality.  If  an  Arhat  "  seet 
Nirvana"  while  yet  in  the  physical  body,  it  is  because  he  has,  through  tho 
efforts  of  his  trained  will,  penetrated  beyond  the  limitations  of  physical 
eonsciousness.  If  an  ordinary  man  "  sees  Devachan"  on  earth— and  the  day- 
dreamer,  building  "  castles  in  the  air,"  very  closely  approximates  this  oan« 
dibion — ^it  is  because  his  mind  has  cast  off  for  a  time  its  material  fetters^, 
and  functions  on  an  inner  and  more  spiritual  plane ;  understanding  by  "  mind" 
the  sum  of  the  conscious  states  grouped  under  thought,  will  and  feeling.  If 
the  sensual  and  passionate  man  finds  himself  in  Kamaloca  when  yielding  to 
the  angry  impulses  of  his  lower  nature,  it  is  for  the  reason  that  his  conscious* 
ness  is  limited  to  the  purely  physical. 

They  are  in  their  very  nature  and  essence  subjective  states  of  being,  aa 
indeed  M  being  seems  to  be,  if  submitted  to  crucial  analysis.  Since  physical 
oonsciousness  is  manifested  on  the  physical  plane  of  matter,  which  latter  to 
onr  senses  is  certainly  a  place,  in  like  manner  Kamaloca  consciousness  is 
limited  to  the  Astral  phue  of  substance,  and  in  this  way  jnAj  be  understood 
as  connected  with  locality.  But  these  associations  are  not  essential.  As  wo 
have  shown,  the  place  where  consciousness  b  experienced  is  nothing ;  tho 
state  itself,  everything. 

Nor  are  we  to  consider  the  analogous  states  of  day-dreaming,  anger,  or 
passion,  as  accurately  identical  with  Devachan,  or  Kamaloca.  They  are  not^ 
for  the  reason  that  with  the  former  there  is  always  the  modification,  of  the 
ihinkiBg  principle  through  its  connection  with  the  body,  while  in  the  latter 
t^s  union  is  severed  by  death,  and  the  impeding  action  of  our  physical  senses 
withdrawn.  Still,  we  shall  be  best  able  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  real 
Kamaloca  and  Devachan  by  a  close  study  of  their  physical  analogies,  for  as 
-w^  have  said,  they  are  the  actual  states  excepting  for  this  modification  by  iho 
physical  body  and  lower  principles.    It  is  the  same  consciousness  modified 
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-iij  its  yeludeior  pxpreBSJpg  itp.dommjititig  opn^ip^  Wbil^  in  the  bodj»  if 
Uk  fk  pension*  thp  ajiinu^soal,  or  centre  {or  the  expreasion  o£  thlafpnn  of 
menlaL  energy  is  -of  necessity  used ;  as  a  mechanic  is  compelled  to  take  up  ai 
different  tool  when  he  wishes  to  out,  thap  that  he  uses  for  polishing  only, 
^.tbe  d^hfiir.hciud  thu?  pfi^jlpz^  centre  could  not  be  employed  as  the  vehicle 
for  devachanic  day-dreams. 

The  ooDSQiousnees  vibrates  from.oi^e  to  apother  of  t^hese  vehicles,  or 
principles,  as  Theosophy  terms  them,  under  the  impelling  inflneoqe  of  the 
mA.  Will,  again,  is  the  offspring  of  desire,  and  desire  the  underlying  motive 
irhidhdireets  oiff  whole  being  or  conscious  existence.  "  Aa  a  man  thinks,  ao 
be  is."'  If  we  continuously  find  ourselves  getting  into  rages,  it  knot,  as 
nnost  of  us  delude  ourselves  into  thinking,  the  result  of  an  unhappy  combi- 
nation  of  environing  circumstances;  but  because  we  live  habitually  upon 
:this  level.  If  our  desires  really  ran  in  the  direction  of  purity  and  spirituality, 
the  same  set  of  circumstances  would  arouse  no  corresponding  vibrations 
^thin.us,  we  would  be  non-receptive  to  them  as.  con^letely  as  we  how  ore 
^  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  spectrum. 

But,  it  may  be  aaked«  what  have  these  Elamirfoca  and  Devachanic  analogies 
to  do  with  the  real  Devachan  and  Kamaloca  after  death  P  Everything.  The 
man  who  lives  in  the  physical  analogy  of  Kamaloca  in  life  will  find  himffa|f 
in  the  astral  Kamaloca  after  death ;  and  he  who  desires  happy  Devaohanio 
dreiUBS  must  cultivate  spiritual  tendencies  on  earth. 

»  Perhaps  a  resort  to  object  teaching  may  help  to  elucidate  this.  Let 
ns  Buppoflo  man  to  be  living  within  a  hi^low  sphere  or  globe,  modelled  after 
the  fiashion  of  that  he  now  lives  upon.  This  globe,  then,  would  have  a  north 
txkd  a.  south  p<^e ;  that  is,  a  spiritual  and  material  extreme.  An  equator  would 
divide  its- upper  spiritual  from  its  lower  material  hemisphere.  Below  this 
^qpiater  would  be  the  physical  and  Kamaloca  consciousness ;  above  the  devaoha- 
jgdc  andnirvanic.  At  the  upper  pole  would  be  the  ethereal,  spiritual  a^tractioA 
^£  his  higher  ego;  at  the  lowers  that  of  his  grossly  physical  bo4y,  and  each 
^ouBtantly  exerting  its  utmost  power  to  draw  his  human  soul  or  his  fchinlrlug 
principle,  to  its  own  pole.  Now  animal  consciousness,  and  even  human 
«OBseiousnesS|  incarnated  within  a'material  body,  has  no  choice  but  to  sink 
with  it  to  the  very  bottom,  or  material  pole,  of  this  globe  we  have  taken  aa 
an  illustration,  except  for  the  element  of  the  human  will,  impelled  by  the 
vuhng  desires,  alluded  to  above.  Under  the  influence  of  the  will,  however, 
tbeoottsoiousness  may  be  likened  to  a  smaller  globe,  ever  oscillating  within 
ihe  greater  one.  Now  it  floats,  under  the  impulse  of  some  altruistic,  spiritual 
iihoagkt  or  desire,  far  above  the  dividing  equator  into  the  devachanic 
segioas.  In  an  instant  it  descends  to  Kamaloca,  as  some  earthly  desire  or  fit 
.«£.pa0§i«n  affects,  it.through  the  physical  senses.  Thus  it  ever. vibrates  to 
the  impulses  given  it  by  the  will ;  crossing  the  dividing  line  between  the 
spiritual,  permanent  life^  and  the  fleeting,  physical  one  perhaps  a  thousand 
timeSua  day*  With  seme  exceptionally  spiritual  natures,  the  oscillation  may 
he  wit^n  the  devachanic  aone  of  consciousness  for  days  or  weeks,  without 
^ver  touching  the  fatal  equatorial  line  of  animal  appetites  or  selfish  interests. 
Onthe  other  band,  a  gross  sensualist  or  materialist  might  keep  his  consoioiis- 
nesa  esoillating  entirely  below  the  line  of  spirituality  for  months,  or  even  a 
lifetime. 

t      Oanryiag  our  illustration  a  step  further,  let  us  suppose  this  larger,  or 
oavironing  globe,  to  hare  the  power  of  responding  to,  and  of.  being  influenced 
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hy  and  even  of  Teoording,  each  visit  made  by  tbe  BmaHer  gibbe,  Tepres^totl^^ 
1^^  human  ooufioiouiSnesB,  to  any  of  its  planes,  or  zones,  either  I>^VfM^snio,  bt 
^bdse  of  Kamaldca  or  ^iihrsna.  Let  ns  suppose,  also,  that  Shis  infltk^kee 
takes  the  fbrHi  of  a  kiiKl  Of  tnental  or  thought  deposit  within  tto  greater 
globe,  And  trhibh,  under  thd  accretion  of  numberless  viiits,  grows  into  a 
thought  fund>  sb  to  spdak ;  a  memory-  deposit,  upon  which  thepersbtiaHtf 
'can  dra#  in  order  to  tiuuntain  a  oonsoions  connection  with,  or  memory  of,  ifes 
Ihdt  life  on  earth)  dnribg  the  interval  which  must  dapse  is  Betachan  before 
il  mti  agaut  descend  into  the  world  of  causes  by  reincarnating;  Thi^ 
itocreti^n  ma;^  be  likened  to  &  sumt>f  money,  upon  Which  a  traveUer  miast 
Hobsist  w)iijie  abroad,  twad  whieh  he  has  placed,  to  his  credit  before  starting 
<mt  upon,  hia  journey^  Or  a  closer  simile,  perh^Mi)  would  h&  l^e  cmh6ii4)i 
provisions  which  an  Arctic  exploring  party  secrete  upon  their  npwaord  marek 
and  without  which  they  must  perish  during  their  retun^.  These  compaviscma) 
<srude  and  imperfect  as  they  of  necessity  are,  enable  us  to  catch  a  gMBB^se»<^ 
shadowy  conception,  at  any  rate,  of  the  mutual  interrelation  and  interdepen- 
dence of  our  life  upon  earth  and  that  which  awaits  us  after  death.  In 
other  words,  we  Are  daily  and  hourly  creating  the  conditions  wliich,  withotti 
the  arbitrary  interference  df  any  pergonal  god,  will  determine  our  state  in 
the  next  or  subjective  phase  of  our  existence,  as  well  as  influencing  hkrgeljr 
even  our  future  physical  lives. 

L  et  us  endeavour  to  make  this  plain.  After  death,  when  the  physical 
irehicle  of  consciousness  is  destroyed,  tte  soill  is  compelled  to  continue  its 
existence  in  a  subjective  state.  A  blind  man  cannot  see,  nor  a  deaf  one  hear ; 
they  lack  the  physical  organs,  therefore,  when  all  of  man's  physical  senses 
aape  removed  by  death,  either  his  consciousness  is  annihilated,  a6  the  material-^ 
ists  daim,  or  it  must  become  subjective — must  function  on  an  inner' plane 
of  being,  as  Theosophy  teaches.  Then  this  is  what  happens  after  death-^ 
returning  to  our  globe  illustration.  The  grossly  physical  attraction  at  the 
lower  pole  being  thus  removed,  the  soul  rises  to  that  point  in  tbe  globe  where 
its  mental  cleposits  during  life  have  been  of  sufficient  amount  to  sustain  it ;  it 
being  now  bereft  of  the  impulses  of  the  will  by  reason  of  that  will  havin)^ 
become  paralysed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  lower  Principles,  through 
which  it  had  been  accustomed  to  function,  and  through  its  not'yet  hifcVing 
learned  to  function  on  s(>iritual  planes  and  in  spiritual  vehicles.  If,  now, 
the  devachanic  accretions,  preponderate,  it  floats  to  this  20'ne,  and  remains 
until  it  has  received  its  reward  for,  or,  rather,  exhausted  the  efPectia  of,  th^ 
altruistic  and  elevating  thonghts  and  aspirations  of  its  last  life.  If  ine 
kamaloca  deposits  are  in  excess,  there  the  consciousness  remains  until, 
having  succeeded  in  separating  itself  from  these,  it  floats  up  t6  its  deva- 
chanic stores,  or  having  none  there,  it  either  retnms  to  eartli  and  rMncM?- 
nates  again^  or  slowly  fades  out  upon  this  plane.  But  this  preponderance  oc 
deposits  does  not  mean  simply  an  accurate  physical  or  mental  balancing 
of  account^ ;  a  casting  up  of  a  debtor  and  a  creditor  column.  If  this  were  so, 
lew,  perhaps,  would  reach  Devachan.  But,  just  as  the  material  attraction 
was  greatly  in  excess  during  life,  through  the  physical  or  bodily  connectioni, . 
80  now  the  spiritual  forces  at  the  upper  pole  exercise  a  correspondingly 
increased  influence  when  no  longer  counterballmced  by  the  body ;  so  much 
80  that  Devachan  is  the  almost  universal  state  of  the  human  soul  after  death. 
For  the  personal  consciousness,  of  the  **  I  am  I,'*  not  to  be  drawn  into  the 
safety  of  Devachan  moans,  as  we  hinted  above,  the  most  terrible  fatefo^  it— 
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iU  utter  and  entire  eztinH^on.  -  Bemember,  Ihe  fnles  o£  our  ^behave more 
attributes  than  being  ^lerely  higher,  and  lower,  or  outer  and  inner*  The 
great,  tlie  all  important,  difference  consists  in  that  the  one  is  eternal  a^d 
everlasting,  and  the  other  mortal  and  impermanent.  Therefore  we  see  but 
too  plunly  how  that  soul  which  has  cultivated  none  but  grossly  Rialerfal 
afilmties  during  life;  will  find  itself  overpoweringly  drawn  down  isto  the 
Abyss  of  matter  and  destruction  at  death*  This  is  the  tme  and  esoteric 
.meaning  of  the  scriptural  injunction  to  *'  lay  t^  tn^eaaures  in  heaven."  Tor 
'*  where  a  man's  treasure  is,  there  will  his  heart  be  also,"  has  a  real  and  awful 
aignificance  when  read  by  the  light  of  theosophic  teachings.  Herein  is  found 
ihe  explanation  and  meaning  of  that  mysterious  tenet  running  through  all 
religions— the  possibility  of  the  eternal  loss  of  the  soul.  But  if  this  possibi- 
lity is  also  pointed  out  and  explained  by  Theosophy,  so  too,  is  the  way  by 
means  of  which  we  may  avoid  it  indicated  so  plainly  that "  even  a  fool  need 
not  err  therein." 

It  might  be  supposed  that,  since  all  souls  must  of  necessity  live  to  a 
ppreater  or  lesser  degree  upon  the  Kamaloca  plane,  thereby  laying  up  trea- 
sures of  a  highly  undesirable  nature,  yet  as  they  almost  without  exception 
pass  into  the  devachanic  state  after  death,  the  effects  or  karma  of  these  evil 
acts  were  thus  avoided.    Not  so.    This  is  just  the  mistake  that  Christianity 
makes,  when  it  translates  its  repentant  murderer  from  the  gallows  to  etemiEil 
bliss,  by  means  of  its  unphilosophical  and  unjust  vicarious  atonement.  Theo* 
BOphy  commits  no  such  blunder.    As  the  soul,  having  experienced  the  spiri- 
tual effects  of  the.  spiritual  causes  set  in  motion  while  in  the  body,  or,  in  other 
words,  having  received  its  devachanic  reward,  on  the  upper  planes  of  our 
globe,  descends  to  reincarnate  in  another  body,  it  meets  in  Kamaloca  the 
effects  of  these  evil  acts  and  thoughts,  just  as  it  encountered  the  effects  o£ 
its  spiritual  deeds  in  Devachan.    But  it  does  not  exhaust  these  effects  in 
Kamaloca,  as  it  did  the  good  in  Devachan.    Evil  acts  belong  to  the  material 
plane,  which  is  Kamaloca  in  one  sense,  and  they  therefore  follow  the  reincar- 
nating soul  into  its  new  body,  largely  determining  the  selection  of  the  body-, 
through  the  play  of  magnetic  affinity.   As  Madame  Blavatsky,  in  the  Key  to 
llieosophy,  explains ;  "  They  are  destroyed  as  the  working  stock  in  hand  of 
the  personality ;  they  remain  as  karmic  effects  or  germs,  hanging  in  the  air 
of  the  terrestrial  plane,  ready  to  come  to  life  as  so  many  avenging  fiends,  to 
attach  themselves  to  the  new  personality  of  the  ego  when  it  reincarnates." 
Thus  we  see  the  perfect  justice  and  reasonableness  of  the  Theosophio  con- 
option  of  these  j>oa^  mortem  states,  as  well  as  why ,  we  are  daily  and  hourly 
influencing  and  determining  our  future  states,  both  in  and  out  of  our  future 
bodies,  as  asserted  above.  The  man  who  finds  himself  in  a  diseased  or  deform- 
ed body,  or  a  member  of  a  depraved  family,  cannot,  under  the  teachings  of 
Theosophy,  charge  it  to  accident,  nor  injustice,  nor  to  carelessness  or  indiffer- 
ence on  the  part  of  some  god,  but  must  recognize  it  as  the  result  of  these 
karmio  "fiends,"  those  unexhausted  kamaloca  causes,  created  during  his 
past  incarnation,  which  have  followed  him  into  the  only  plane  where  they 
could  be  .<}»;tisfiedr-tb$it  of  physical  life* 

(To  he  CCmtimied.) 
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KARMA  mw$  BACILLUS. 

is  now  acknowledged  even  by  Materialistic  Science  that  inina 
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acts  powerfully  npon  body ;  and  most  people  believe  that  varioil'^ 
obscure  forces,  very  little  recognized  as  causes,  but  whose  effects  are 
nttmistakeable,  act  upon  mind.  For  instance,  an  uneasy  mind,  espeoi* 
ally  in  the  form  of  a  guilty  conscience,  is  quite  incompatible  wiiii  strong 
Vitality.  Any  physician  will  allow  this,  we  fancy.  The  "Mind-Cure" 
doctors  carry  this  principle  to  extreme,  and  apply  it  not  only  to  the 
emotions,  but  to  "error," — an  intellectual  or  quasi-intellectual  element, 
and  in  so  -doing  they  complete  the  connection  between  disease '  and 
Karma,  already  half  established  by  the  introduction  of  emotion  as  a 
determining  cause  of  ill  health. 

Karma,  as  our  readers  know,  is  a  factor  in  the  Eastern  Science 
of  Medicine,  and  moral  causes  for  physical  diseases  are  postulated  in 
ancient  Oriental  books.  It  was  once  universally  supposed,  and  still 
is  believed  by  many  in  the  East,  that  those  diseases  which  have  4 
Karmio  origin  resist  the  remedies  that  are  effective  in  ordinary  cases. 
Of  course  a  mocking  Western  physician  would  laughingly  declare 
that  this  theory  was  invented  to  cover  the  ignorance  and  mistakes  of 
the  practitioner.  Let  not  the  modem  physician  laugh ;  rather  let  him 
ponder  a  little  and  see  whether,  if  such  be  the  origin  of  the  theory^ 
it  would  not  be  more  judicious  for  him  to  hold  his  tongue,  and  quietly 
adopt  the  Karmic  theory  himself.     He  might  find  it  useful. 

Now  if  it  be  once  allowed  that  the  spiritual  acts  uplon  the  phydicaT, 
—as  is  the  growing  theory  in  the  West, — ^who  is  going  to  set  a  limit 
to  the  possible  extent  of  this  action  ?  When  you  get  them  in  a 
corner  there  is  no  more  humble  set  of  men  than  the  doctors. 
Medical  works  bristle  with  confessions  of  ignorance  on  the  part  even 
of  those  who  are  accepted  as  teachers,  de  faut  de  mieux.  If  there  be 
any  Medical  authority  audacious  enough  to  assert  that  he  can  set 
the  limit  to  the  possible  action  of  mind  in  the  production  of  disease, 
we  have  yet  to  learn  his  name  ;  and  until  some  one  not  only  assumes 
to  set  these  limits,  but  justifies  his  assumption  by  valid  proof,  the  less 
the  M.  B.  C.  S.  and  the  M.  Ds.  smile  at  Eastern  simplicity  in  introduc- 
ing Karma  into  their  theories  of  disease,  the  better  for  their  reputation  for 
honesty.  The  germ  theory  of  disease,  no  doubt,  appears  at  first  sight 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  Karmic  theory.  Nothinj^  .could  be,  mpse 
materialistic  than  a  bacillus.  To  name  the  names  in  one  breath,  of- 
*'Germ  theory  of  disease"  and  "Karmic  theory  of  disease"  creates  a« 
Gontsast  that  is  provocative,  somehow  or  other,  of  a  smile.  *  Still  Kar^ib 
warku  by  material  instmunents,  and  why  should  not  the  baoilluB  be  aa* 
instrument — a  humble  but,  withall,  tyrannical  instrument — of  Karma  ia- 
this  case  ?  It  is  a  well  known  and,  for  science,  utterly  puzzling  circum- 
stance, but  although  the  atmosphere  swarms  with  all  kinds  of  destruo- 
tive  germs,  hardly  any  of  us  are  affected  by  them.  There  is  most 
ileddedly  an  "  ^'\  an  unknown  f  actor;  in  th«  gcnn  theory  of  disease,  or 
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himiaxutj  woidd  haveloxig  ftgd  diai.|ipeflr^  fittn'i^  It  is  pro- 

bable that  angr  day,  .befone  breakfast,  eveiy  one  takos-  into  and  expeb 
from.  hiB  hmgs.  disease  germs  sufficient  a  bandied  times  over  .to  give 
bim  half  the  ill£i  that  {lesh  is  heir  to,  did  these  germs  only  stay  in  hia 
lungs  and  pasp  into  his  blood. .  They  do  not  do  so,  exc^t .  in  the  rareai 
instances ;  ^iad,  too,  in  epidemics  the  marvel  is  that  any  one  eseapee, 
when  all  are.  continiially  breathing  the  germ-laden  air.  That  anyitnie 
should  escape  during  an  epidemic  is  quite  as  wonderful,  when  one 
comes  to  think  of  it,  as  it  would  be  for  a  man  to  be  out  all  day  in  the 
rain  ajid.  not  to  be  touched  by  a  single  drop. 

It  would  seem  that  in  finding  the  cause  of  disease,  the  germ 
theorists  have  found  more  than  they  bargained  for.  They  have  most 
decidedly  raised  the  question :  How  do  we  escape  from  this  constant 
danger  of  death?  They  may  have  satisfied  the  sick  man  about  <^ 
cause  of  his  illness,  but  they  have  now  to  account  to  the  healthy  man  tot 
the  &ot  that  he  survives  at  all.  Of  course  we  are  told  that  the  hnman 
vitality,  when  strong,  prevents  the  germ  from  germinating,  or  perhapa 
even  from  enterii^  the  system ;  but  this  is  merely  stating  the  facte 
in  other  words,  and,  at  best,  no  more  an  unproved  hypothesis.  Again, 
even  if.  it  be  true,  it  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  Earmic  theozy ; 
for  there  is  in  that  case  a  continuous  chain  of  causes  and  effects  from 
.Karma  to  germ-immunity:  evil  deeds  create  compunction,  oontriti0n^ 
sorrow,  self-abasement,  and  so  forth ;  these  are  all  of  them  productive 
of  a  lowering  of  vitality,  a  lowered  vitality  is  the  condition  for  the 
germination  of. the  bacillus;  whereas  a  high  vitality,  the  consequence 
of  absence  of  these  lowering  causes,  presents  the  opposite  set  of  conr 
ditions  and  efEects. 

Now,  if  the  reader  will  kindly  bear  the  above  consideratioBS  in 
mind  when  he  reads  the  following  dipping  from  the  SkUetmanj  he 
may  be  more  interested  in  its  subject-matter  than  he  otherwise  might 
have  been. 

"  Hindoo  Stbtem  of  Mbdicihb.— Few  men  probably  have  done  more  fax  the 
revival  and  popnlariBing  of  the  medical  science  of  the  ancient  Hindoos  thsa 
Fnndit  Abinash  Chonder  Eabimtna,  The  Pandit  is  already  favorably  known,  to 
the  public  both  as  an  Ayorvedio  medical  practitioner  and  as  the  iekutlior  of  Bengali 
translations  of  two  standard  Sanskrit  medical  works,  namely^  the  Charak  SanhUa 
and  the  Bwruta  Banhiku  He  is  now  engaged  in  bringing  oat  KngHsh  versions  of 
tliese  two  works,  and,  we  leani,  has  applied  to  the  4k>veTnm«nt  for  itis  patronage 
tii^retab  The  terns  he  asksfor  are  the  sstne  as  those  en  which  private  snhMwftwfe 
atetobesafpUed  with  thetiymdatiBDBiaiid'the  only  ooiMiesslon he  desires  isthat 
the  Goranunent  shoold  take  a  sofBcient  number  of  oopies  of  the  bodka^  whioh  ace  t^ 
be  issued  in  serial  npmbeze,  so  that  he  may.  be  gnaranteed  in  some  me«nure  from 
,the  risk  of  publication.  The  application  is  sufficiently  roasonable,  and  the  Goveia^ 
meat,  we  thmk,  nkight  graeefnlly  cottipfy  therewith:" 
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:<  IBS  PMSSIMNrS  VISIT  TO  eEYLON. 

OHiho  Wh  d  October  Oolonel  Oleote  l6ffc  Adyut  hj  rail  for  Golomlm 
!'  i;tdTtttioori&.  Detained  at  the  latter  port  two  days  by  non-arrival 
^  the  B;  I.  Steamer,  be  finally  embarked  in  tbe  "  Bllora"  on  tbe  12fch 
imd^i^eaebed  Oolombo  at  daybreak  on  the  13th.  Am  usual  he  was  met 
and  warmly  greeted  by  our  Buddhist  brothers,  and  quartered  in  "  Tidh- 
lieanie  Hidl,"  a  grand  bungalow  that  has  been  rented  for  the  Girls'  High 
School  by  the  excellent  ladies  of  the  Women's  Education  Society.  Dr. 
Daly  had  come  in  from  the  Mofusail  to  meet  him,  imd  his  time  was  quite 
taken  up  with  visitors  and  visiting.  Among  others,  he  called  on  the 
yenerable  High  Priest  Sumangala  and  the  Hon.  P.  Bamanathao,  and 
H.  B.  the  Governor  (Sir.  A.  £•  Havelook)  and  the  Diiector  of  PuMb 
lastrnetion,  {Mr.  Green),  were  good  enough  to  receive  him.  His  talks 
with  both  these  gentlemen  were  interesting  and  important.  He  lec- 
tured at  Lanawa  on  the  I7th,at  a  temple  of  Waskaduwe  Subhuti's,  and  on 
tile  18th  presided  at  the  meeting  to  organize  the  Sunghamitta  Buddhist 
Girls'  High  School,  for  which  great  function  his  trip -to  Ceylon  was 
chiefly  undertaken.  The  evQut  in  question  will  ever  occupy  a  place 
in  modem  Sinhalese  history,  because  of  its  unique  character.  Everybody 
who  has  lived  in  the  East  and  seen  the  deplorable  ignorance  to  which 
^P^'tio  women  have  been  doomed  under  ezistiDg  social  custom^  their 
helplessness  to  better  themselves,  and  in  many  countries  their  absolute 
impriaoniaept  behind  the  purdah,  will  realise  the  immense  crodit  that 
ledae.ta  thia  group  of  respectable  Sinhalese  Buddhist  matrons,  for 
their  st^  upward  in  orgaadsing'  and  successfully  maintaining  the 
BdoQfttiQB  Society.  It  would  be  a  credit  to  the  sex  even  in  any  West* 
em  country,  while  here  it  crowns  evexy  one  of  them  with  h<mor 
snd.fame;  No  less  does  it  redound  to*  the  honor'  of  tiieir  husbands 
Aat  thiqr  have  permitted  and  encouraged  them.  H.  E.  the  Governor, 
-nadag  the  public  opinion  of  our  race,  said  ta  CoL  Olcott  that  when 
tiie  fact,  came  to  be  made .  known  at  home,  the  Sinhalese  ladies 
would  have  not  only  public  sympathy  but  admiration-^apart,  of 
oonrsCk  from  all  question  of  religion  involved  in  the  movement.  So> 
modestly  and  quietly,  however,  had  the  work  been  done  that  not  even 
^e  Pirector  of  PubHc  Instruction  had  had  his  attention  called  to  it.  The 
ceremony  of  the  opening  of  the  High  School  was  a  splendid  success : 
there  'wm .  a  great  assemhkge,  both  as  to  numbers  and  social  cosr 
8eqiwiv^;..the  seyeral  epeaj^ers — CoL  0.,  High  Priest  SumangaJa^ 
Son.  Mr.  Bomanathan^  Mrs^  Weeraikoon  (Pres.  W.  £.  Socj.),  Pandit 
SetewaiMiadkiyei  Dr.  Dalj,  Wejesinha  Mudaliyar,  Mr«  Buultjens,  Babu 
S.  C.  C9i6wdri  and  others — were  warmed  up  and  eloquent ;  the  floral 
decorations  and  arches  were  exquisitely  beautiful ;  the  building  was 
gaily,  bedecked  with  flags ;  the  weather  most  propitious ;  and,  to  crown 
all,  more  titan  a  thousand  rupees  were  subscribed  on  the  spot*  One 
ioodent  recalls  the  history^  of  early  Hjesionary  meetings  at  home :  in 
t)»  ooUecrti^n  basket  a  pretj/y  sapphii'o  ci^g  had  beto  placed  by  a  lady 
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who  had  no  money  in  her  pocket.  Most^imforfciuiately,  none  of  our  lacy 
fnends^have  troubled  themaelyes  to  send  ns  a  report  of  the  meeting',  bo 
we  must  omit  details.  The  temper  of  the  meeting  was  most  exoelknt» 
and  a  surprise  awaited  every  body  in  the  fervidly  eloquent  address  of* 
Mrs.  Weerakoon — ^first  of  her  sex  in  Ceylon  to  mount  the  platloimi.: 
Mr.  Ramanathan  said  that  it 

**  Was  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  could  well  have  afforded  to  travel 
hundreds  of  miles  or  the  chance  of  hearing  so  beautif  ol  an  address  as  that  of 
Hrs.  Weerakoon,  and  of  seeing  the  most  respectable  ladies  of  Ceylon  banding 
themselves  together  for  the  elevation  of  their  sex.  Neither  in  his  time  nor  that 
of  his  father  or  grandfather  had  Ceylon  seen  such  a  sight.  It  was  full  of  promise 
for  the  fntnre  of  the  Sinhalese  people.  Only  that  morning  the  Hon.  Abdnl  Raheman 
(Mnssalman  Member  of  Coancil)  had  told  him  that  before  a  Girls'  School  conld 
be  started  iu  his  community,  (Government  had  to  be  persuaded  to  bring  two  lady 
teachers  from  Bombay,  and  bind  itself  to  pay  the  school  expenses  for  two  years* 
What  had  these  Buddhist  ladies  asked  or  received  of  Government  ?  Not  one  rupee. 
In  fact  they  had  worked  so  quietly  that  no  officer  of  Government  seemed  to  have, 
even  heard  ofithis  most  important  movement... The  speaker  concluded  his  address 
with  a  very  strong  expression  of  his  admiration  and  friendship  for  Col.  Olcott,  who 
had  been  laboring  in  Ceylon  and  India  and  endeared  himself  to  all  hearts,'** 
(Buddhiat's  report). 

This  "  Sanghamitta"  School  is  the  fifth  opened  .by  the  Sinhalese' 
ladies  within  the  past  twelve  months,  and  already  between  600  and  700 
Buddhist  girls  have  become  pupils. 

On  the  l^th  October  Col.  Olcott  opened  a  Boys'  School  near  Kotta, 
and  on  the  21st  addressed  a  meeting  at  Wakada  and  raised  Bs.  1,40G 
towards  starting  another.  The  22nd  was  a  busy  day.  In  the  morning' 
the  inevitable  group-photographs  (copies  promised,  but  not  yet  sent  to 
Adyar) ;  afternoon,  Prize  Distribution  at  our  Boys'  Hig^  School — ^the 
one  begun  by  Mr.  Leadbeater  and  now  conducted  so  admirably  by  Hr.: 
Bunltjens  that  there  were  Ninett  per  cent,  of  passes  in  the  examination 
last  month ;  evening,  Anniversary  Dinner  and  meeting  of  the  Colombo 
Theosophical  Society.  A  very  important  feature  of  the  last-named  event 
was  the  submission  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Wijesekara,  the  Seoretary,  of  the* 
Society's  Financial  Report  for  ten  years — 1880  to  date.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year:  President — ^Mr.  D.  A. 
Batuwantudave.  Vice-PretidenU — Messrs.* A.  E.  Buultjens  and  W.  do 
Abrew.  Secretary  and  Treaswrer — ^Mr.  William  F.  Wijayasekera. 
Assistant  Secretary. — ^Mr.  B.  Batuwantudawe.  Auditor — ^Mr.  SedriB  de 
Silva.  Counemors—'Uh.  H.  SUva,  Mr.  J.  R  de  Silva,  Mr.  G.  Wimala- 
Buriya.     Press-Manager — Mr.  G-.  P.  Weerasekera. 

There  were  two  special  meetings  of  the  Colombo  Theosophical 
Society  to  attend ;  several  weighty  conferences  to  hold  with  Mr.  Rama- 
nathan about  Sinhalese  and  Tamil  public  interests ;  a  form  of  Tmst^ 
Deed  to  draft,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Ohlmiis,  the  Notary,  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  new  Buddhist  Fund  which  Dr.  Daly  is  now  ooUeotiiig  in* 
Col«  Olcott's  name ;  and  many  other  details  to  attend  to  before  leaivii^ 
the  Island.    All  being  finally  disposed  of,  the  President  Founder  Bailed 
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on  ike  27tb  for  Taticoiin,  on  the  "  Ohindwara,"  landed  the  next  daj",  and" 
on  the  29th,  in  companj  with  Krishna  Babn  and  his  nephew,  who  had 
crossed  with  him,  took  train  for  Tinnevelly,  met  Mr.  Bertram  Keightley 
by  appointment,  and  rode  on  all  night  by  bullock-coach  to  Amba- 
sannidhMm,  the  soene  of  poor  Poweirs  sudden  death  and  the  station  of 
one  of  the  most  active  and  useful  among  our  Indian  Branohes. 

The  lollowing^  leading  article  from  the  Buddhist  throws  a  light  upon 
tke  revival  of  Buddhism  in  Ceylon,  and  claims  the  attention  and  Bjm- 
pethy  of  all  good  people  for  the  intellectual  awakening  now  taking  place 
in  that  Island. 

*'  CuHKSNT  Events. — These  are  bright  days  for  Baddhiam  in  Ceylon :. brighter  we 
have  not  had  since  the  revival  began  in  18^0.  The  people  are  at  last  beooming 
thoroughly  aroosed :  they  begin  to  see  the  danger  thej  have  been  running  in  leav- 
i&g  the  education  of  their  children  in  hostile  hands.  Schools  are  springing  up 
everyirhere,  books  are  called  for,  and  the  circulation  of  our  two  Journals  is  increas- 
ing. Some  of  our  bitterest  opponents  have  passed  away,  others,  silenced  by  the 
risiag  tide  of  public  opinion,  are  changing  standards.  The  influence  of  our  Society 
aogments  daily  and  our  tried  and  true  workers  are  encouraged. 

Student  priests  from  Japan,  Burmah,  Oambodia,  Siam  and  Chittagong  are  receiv- 
ing instructions.  Valuable  Pali  books  like  the  Viauddhi  Marga  are  being  published, 
and  the  prospect  looks  favorable  all  round.  But  perhaps  the  most  gratifying  fact 
of  til » the  success  of  the  movement  for  Female  Education  under  the  lead  of  a 
committee  of  respectable  Buddhist  matrons.  The  Women's  Educational  Society  has 
alreadj  acquired  a  membership  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  ;  four  country 
schools  for  girlB  contain  about  five  hundred  pupils,  and  on  the  18th  instant  a  High 
Scbool  for  giTls  waa  opened  at  Colombo,  under  the  brightest  auspices,  as  our  readers 
already  know.  . 

"  Prise  Day  at  our  Boys'  English  School,  the  report  of  which  appeared  laflt  weeb 
was  also  a  grand  event.  So  rapidly  have  Buddhist  schools  multiplied  that  already 
we  have  been  obliged  to  take  forty -two  under  our  management.  Dr.  J.  Bowles 
BUy  has  been  appointed  General  Manager,  and  Colonel  Olcott  has  been  devising 
a  scheme  for  organisinga  hu/reau  of  Buddhistic  Instruction.  Grave  public  questions 
press  upon  our  colleagues  for  adjustment,  among  them  the  Temporalities  Ordinance 
for  the  proper  mangementof  Temple  endowments.  The  Sinhalese  nation  has  not  ad 
yet  evolved  its  needed  leaders,  so  meanwhile  the  Theosophical  Society  is  collecr 
tively,  with  the  aid  of  its  Vernacular  paper  a  nd  its  book-publishing  concern,  helping 
to  lift  the  nation  upon  its  legs.  The  reason  why  Colonel  Olcott  and  other  experienced 
friends  expect  so  much  from  the  women's  movement  is  because  of  the  potential 
power  U  the  mother  and  wife  to  influence  us,  men,  for  good.'^ 
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THE  TEMPLE  VESTIBULE. 
In  his  new  book  "In  the  Pronaos  of  the  Temple,"  Dr.  Franz 
Hartmann  comments  on  portions  of  the  old  Hermetic  writings  and 
mediroval  Rosicrucians.  The  general  aim  of  the  work,  which  is  of  a 
somewhat  rambling  character,  seems  to  be  that  of  emphasizing  reliance 
on  the  spiritual  soul-life  of  man  as  the  key  to  true  knowledge.  Despite 
a  formidable  leaven  of  loose  thinking  and  repetition,  Dr.  Hartmann's 
researches  will  no  doubt  prove  useful  to  the  more  emotional  class  of 
mystics. 

PATANJALrS  YOGA  PHILOSOPHY.* 
Our  indefatigable  Brother,  Mr.  Tukaram  Tatya  of  Bombay,  pre- 
sents us  this  time  with  a  new  translation  of  this  well  known  work  of 
Patanjali.  This  is  meant,  we  believe,  to  be  an  entirely  different  work 
fi-om  the  one  entitled  "  The  Yoga  Philosophy,"  being  the  Text  of  Patanjali 
with  Bhoja  Deva's  commentary,  translated  by  Drs.  Ballantyne  and  Oovin- 
da  Shastri,  and  published  some  time  i^  by  the  same  gentleman.  In  fact, 
we  are  told  in  the  Preface  that  it  is  meant  to  replace  it.  It  was  a  pleasant 
task  to  compare  the  one  before  us  with  those  of  Drs.  Rajendralala  Mitra 
and  Ballantyne,  and  we  are  glad  to  pronounce  this  superior  to  either  of 
the  two,  in  that  the  translator  had,  we  believe,  the  advantages  of  consul- 
tation with  practical  Yogis,  while  the  two  others  had  not.  The  trans- 
lation may,  therefore,  be  relied  upon  as  conveying  the  spirit  of  the 
author  much  better  than  any  preceding  work.  Another  advantage  is  that, 
while  those  of  the  doctors  are  literal  translations  of  Bhoja  Deva's  com- 
mentary, the  present  one  is  "  a  clear  explanation  of  the  Sutras  as  suited 
to  the  wants  of  the  general  reader,  tvithout  omitting  whatever  is  Gritical  in 
the  $ev&ral  commentaries,''  The  italics  are  ours.  A  third  advantage  may 
be  mentioned,  «t«.,  that  the  price  is  only  Bs.  1-8-0,  being  only  a  fifth  of 
Bajah  Dr.  Rajendralala  Mitra's.  The  Introduction  and  Appendix  ai^  valu« 
able,  more  especially  the  latter,  to  those  who  may  wish  to  study  the 
science  practically.  Li  short.  Prof.  M.  K.  Dvivedi's  connection  with 
the  work  as  translator  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  its  literary  value, 
and  we  strongly  recommend  it  to  our  brethren  as  the  cheapest  transla- 
tion they  can  have,  and  the  most  useful.  We,  however,  regret  that 
Mr.  Tukaram  has  from  this  edition  omitted  the  valuable  Iniax>duction3 
and  interesting  Appendices  which  formed  so  important  a  feature  of  the 
'*  Yoga  Philosophy,'*  and  hope  they  may  find  a  place  in  the  next  edition. 

S.  B.  G. 

*  The  Yoga  StUraa  of  Patanjali  (Translation,  with  Introdaotion^  Appendir 
and  Notes  based  on  several  aathentic  oommentaries).  By  Manila!  Nabhobhai^ 
Dviredi,  some  time  Professor  of  Sanscrit  in  Samaldos  College.  Pablished  by 
Takeram  Tatya  for  the  Bombay  Theosophical  Pablioation  Fund.    Price  fis.  1-8-0. 
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§oxtc^ponbcnce. 


THEOSOPHY  m  WESTERN  LANDS. 

[From  our  London  Correspondent.] 

London,  October,  1890. 
OuB  "  activities"  continue  to  flourish  with  ever-increasing  energy. 
Every  one  seems  just  now  to  be  possessed  by  a  fever  for  hard  work,  which 
is  really  quite  phenomenal.  Perhaps  the  setting  up  of  the  "  H.  P.  B." 
printing  press — as  it  is  to  be  called — ^may  have  something  to  do  with  it. 
Certain  it  is  that  within  the  last  few  weeks  two  admirable  schemes 
of  helpful  work  have  been  organized,  and  bid  fair  to  be  shortly  carried 
into  execution.  The  first  is  a  proposed  half-yearly  Conference  for 
the  Theosophical  Working-memhera :  in  the  words  of  the  little  leaf- 
let which  is  in  due  course  to  be  sent  round  to  all  our  Fellows  : — 

"  It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  half-yearly  Conference  of  the  working^ 
members  of  the  Theosophical  Society.  Three  days  will  be  devoted 
to  this  purpose  in  the  winter  holidays,  during  the  second  week  in 
January ;  and  three  days  in  the  summer  holidays,  during  the  last  week 
in  June.  Those  members  who  are  unable  to  meet  their  own  expenses 
will  have  free  board  at  Head-quarters  during  those  days.  Inexpensive 
rooms  in  this  neighbourhood  can  easily  be  procured." 

*'  At  these  Conferences,  plans  will  be  discussed  for  the  furtherance 
of  all  practical  work  during  the  following  six  months ;  and  working 
members  are  freely  invited  to  take  part  m  the  discussions,  and  to 
pat  forward  their  own  views  as  to  the  best  methods  of  serving  the 
cauBe  of  Theosophy  both  within  and  outside  of  the  Society.  The  main 
object  of  the  Confwence  is  that  all  the  working  members  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  writing  and  co-operating  as  fully  as  possible."  This^ 
wiiH  a  few  additional  words  respecting  the  notice  to  be  given  befurer 
hand  by  members  desirous  of  attending  these  Conferences,  is  the  plsA 
proposed  :  the  leaflet  bears  the  signature  of  our  General  Secretary  for  the 
British  Section  Theosophcial  Society,  viz,,  W.  R.  Old  ;  and  the  copy  which 
lies  before  me  is  one  of  the  first  issues  from  our  '*  H.  P.  B."  press.  { 
may  add^  that  the  generous  ofEer  of  jMroviding  free  board  ior  poore^r 
meflabers  during  the  Conferences  emanates  from  the  Countess  Wacht< 
meister,  who  will  subscribe  the  necessary  sum  on  each  occasion. 

It  is  furthermore  intended  that  a  little  Theosophical  paper  be 
iftaed  from  the  *'  H.  P.  B."  press  every  fortnight,  to  be  called  The 
Vahan  :  ike  first  number  will  appear  on  the  Isi  December ;- indeed^ 
hj  the  time  this  information  is  in  the  hands  of  your  readers,  the  first} 
copies  will  be  speeding  their  way  out  to  you!  The  Vahdn is  intended^ 
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primarily,  to  meet  the  needs  of  Theosophists  ;  more  particularly  those 
Bcatfcered  and  "  unattached"  members  who  are  rarely  able  to  put  themi- 
selves  in  touch  with  Head-qiiai'ters,  or  even  with  local  Lodges.  The 
paper  will  consist  of  eight  pages,  given  for  the  moderate  sum  of  two 
pence  each  number  !  and  will  be  on  sale  at  7,  Duke  Street.  The  subject- 
matter  will,  I  believe,  be  principally  "  Theosophical  activities  ;"  only 
enlarged  and  amplified  far  more  than  it  has  hitherto  been  possible  for 
them  to  be,  in  the  ali-eady  crowded  pages  of  Ludfer. 

The  class  held  weekly — before  the  meetings  of  the  Blavatsky  Lodge 
on  Thursdays — ^for  the  study  of  the  "  Secret  Doctrine,"  is  very  well 
attended ;  and  as  our  revered  teacher  is  present  occasionally  to  help 
puzzled  students  towai-ds  the  solving  of  knotty  points,  we  trust  we 
may  really  make  some  progress  in  the  understanding  of  this  most 
wonderful  successor  to  ''  Isis  Unveiled." 

I  see  that  M.  Eiigene  Simon  concludes  his  "  French  City"  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Nouvelle  Revue.  You  may  remember  that  I  notioed 
ihe  commencement  of  the  same  some  months  ago.  M.  Simon's  hero, 
Fan- ta -gen,  started  at  a  Chinaman  to  compare  the  Eastern  and  the 
Western  ideal  of  happiness  ;  and  I  gave  you  one  or  two  notable  passages 
from  the  opening  number, — passages  in  which  M.  Simon  approaches 
very  closely  to  the  spirit  of  Theosophic  teaching,  as  to  the  impossibility 
of  a  man's  standing  or  falling  al(me  that  mankind  is  a  Unity,  there  being 
diversity  only  in  that  Unity.  We  shall  certainly  agree  with  M.  Bimon 
when  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Fan-ta-gen — ^in  this  concluding  num- 
Ijer — a  wholesale  condemnation  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  :  "  For 
Christians,"  he  says,  "man  is  bom  bad — the  child  is  cursed  in  his 
mother  s  womb.  This  idea,  put  forward  for  the  first  time  fifteen  or 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  has  become  rooted  in  the  general  mind, 
and  is  taught  as  political  economy.  It  is  the  mortal  disease  of 
famiy  life...."  Men  are  bad  if  they  are  made  so,  he  thinks;  and 
that  the  private  education  of  Christian  countries  is  almost  as  pernicious 

as  the   public  pessimism.     Again,    he  says,  "  In  China  morality 

reposes  upoii  principles  as  ancient  as  humanity  itself.  Founded  upon 
universal  solidarity  and  humanity,  it  endeavours  to  develop  the  know- 
ledge and  application  of  these  two  principles:  all  that  confirms  and 
draws  together  the  unity  of  the  individual  with  the  whole  is  moral,  all 
that  opposes  it  is  immoral.  That  is  our  criterion."  And,  indeed,  we  may 
add,  it  is  the  Theosophic  criterion  also. 

"  Soul  Shapes"  is  the  title  borne  by  a  recently  issued  and  very 
curious  little  book,  dedicated  by  the  anonymous  author  to  "  The  Blue 
Soul  I"  Its  contents  form  one  of  the  valuable  side-lights  occasio-hally 
thrown  upon  the  realm  of  the  occult ;  and  the  book  is  evidently  from 
the  pen  of  a  natural  clairvoyant.  I  say  "  occasionally  thrown,"  but 
truly  these  side-lights  appear  in  ever  increasing  numbers  now-a-dayB  : 
ikeir  speciar  peculiarity    consisting   in  the  fact  that   each  of  these 
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natural  olairvoyants  write  as  though  their  abnormal  faculty  of  sight 
constituted  a  true  yision  of  the  inner  world  of  which  they  treat. 

A  capital  little  article,  by  F.  W.  Haine,  appeared  in  the  West- 
minster Review  for  last  month,  the  title  being  "  Common  Sense."  It 
contains  an  unusual  amount  of  that  much-talked,  but  exceedingly  rare, 
commodity  ;  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Haine  deprecates  its  "  common"  posses- 
sion, at  all !  To  give  the  statement  in  his  own  words  :  "  Indeed,  it  may 
almost  be  said,  that  civilised  man  stands  alone  in  being  devoid  of  a 
common  sense  ;"  ....  Many  topics  are  touched  upon  in  this  bright,  well- 
written  paper,  and  the  toant  of  common  sense  demonstrated  in  the 
methods  of  procedure  adopted  by  man,  in  many  fields  of  action  :  espe- 
cially in  that  of  religion. 

Articles  on  Hypnotism  still  continue  to  abound  in  the  current  num- 
bers of  periodicals  and  magazines  :  and  it  is  refreshing  to  note,  in  the 
Universal  Review,  one  by  C.  N.  Barham,  prefaced  by  a  quotation  from 
Van  Helmont,  who  says :  "  Magnetism  is  active  everywhere,  and  has 
nothing  new  hut  the  name  ;  it  is  a  paradox  only  to  those  who  ridicule 
everything,  and  who  attribute  to  the  power  of  Satan  whatever  they  are 
unable  to  explain."  The  whole  of  the  article  bears  out  the  truth  of  the 
apt  quotation  which  prefaces  it,  and  Mr.  Barham  does  not  hesitate  to 
express  his  belief  in  the  immense  antiquity  of  the  science  into  which 
we  modems  ai*e  but  inserting  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge :  he  de- 
clares that  no  so-called  discoverer  is  able  to  justify  his  claims  to  prio- 
rity :  "  As  there  were  dabblers  in  steam  before  Stevenson,  so  there  were 
adepts  in  occult  arts  before  the  time  of  the  Viennese  physician," 
and  adds,  that  Mesmer  *'  only  stumbled  upon  a  half -forgotten  art."  Mr. 
Barham  then  quotes  D'Eslon,  and  the  Marquis  de  Puys%ur  who, 
after  Mesmer,  did  what  they  could;  until  "the  floods  of  the  French 
Revolution  came  and  swept  them  all  away."  But  these  had  not 
been  the  beginnings  of  things.  In  Egypt  and  in  Greece,  with  Isis 
and  Orpheus,  the  art  had  taken  root.  Among  Gallic  tribes  and  British 
Druids  it  had  been  practised.  In  far  Scandinavia  and  among  the 
Brahmins  of  Madura  this  great  nature  secret  had  been  partially  (?)  un- 
derstood. .  .  Thus  quietly,  and  without  acknowledgment,  is  the  Western 
world  coming  to  accept  the  teachings  contained  in  the  "  Secret  Doctrine" 
on  this,  and  many  another,  subject. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  gave,  in  a  recent  issue,  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting account,  illustrated  with  sketches,  of  some  recently  disoovwed 
ruins  in  "the  land  of  Ophir."  Situated  on  the  edge  of  the  great 
Mashonaland  plateau,  these  ruins — of  "  Zimbabye,  Zimubaa,  ! !  "  or 
MazimbaoB,  as  it  may  be  variously  spelt — are  scattered  to  an 
immianBe  distance.  "  The  main  ruins  on  the  slope  below,"  continues 
the  Pall  Mallj  "  consist  of  massive  circular  walls,  sometimes  arranged 
in  oonoentrio  rings  ;  and  a  main  building  of  the  same  form,  but  of 
ao  less  than  ^hty  yards  diameter,  in  which  walls  loftier  and  more 
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jnassiye  enclose  the  most  interesting  feature  of  all — ^a  large  eoHd 
conical  tower.  The  whole  is  built  without  mortar,  in  regular  and 
neatly-dressed  courses,  of  nniform  pieces  of  granite  about  twice  the 
size  of  a  modem  brick — ^verj  hard,  greenish-black  in  colour,  and 
giving  a  metallic  ring  when  struck.  Hough  crucibles  and  mortars  have 
been  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  other  signs  that  the  smelting  o£ 
gold  was  the  business  which  brought  into  the  barbarous  heart  of  the 
Dark  Continent  the  highly  civUued  and  toeU^uipped  people  which  castel- 
lated itself  in  these  once  mighty  fortresses.''  The  true  signifioanoe  o£ 
the  last  few  sentences  I  quote  can  scarcely  be  overlooked  by  any  atten- 
tive student  of  the,"  Secret  Doctrine."  Much  that  has  been  noted  as  to 
the  size  and  shape  of  certain  portions  of  this  mysterious  architectural 
group  reminded  the  discoverers  of  the  round  towers  of  Ireland,  the 
"  brochs"  of  Scotland,  and  the  towers  of  refuge  in  Persia :  and  it  is 
stated  that  there  are,  here  and  there,  a  number  of  large  stones  inserted 
in  the  wall  or  on  the  ground,  which  recall  Druidical  remains.  "  Can 
we  ever  read  the  riddle  of  these  stony  sphines  of  Mashonaland  ?"  says 
the  Pall  Mall  I — ^We  should  say  the  "  Secret  Doctrine"  solves  it  with  no 
uncertain  note. 

Space  forbids  me  to  go  into  any  very  lengthy  or  detailed  account  of 
Mrs.  Besant*s  recent  successful  lecturing  tour  in  Ireland ;  suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  public  were  inclined  to  listen  favourably  to  «11  that  she  had 
to  tell  them ;  and  that  the  Press,  with  but  one  notable  exception,  gave 
very  fair  and  impartial  resum^  of  her  lectures. 

A.  L.  C. 


THE  SANSKRIT  REVIVAL. 

[Ed.  Note,"] — ^The  harvest  of  our  sowing  in  the  fallow  field  of  Oriental 
Literature  is  rapidly  ripening.  While  we  write  the  third  Convention  of 
the  Bharat  Dharma  Mahamundala,  or  Sanskrit  Revival  Society,  is  sit- 
ting in  Delhi,  and  has  attracted  large  crowds  of  visitors  and  sympathizers. 
Some  of  the  most  distinguished  Pandits  of  India  are  taking  part  in  the 
proceedings.  The  Indian  Mirror  of  Nov.  15  says,  **  the  love  of  Sanskrit 
Literature  is  making  such  rapid  strides  that  it  is  being  found  well-nigh 
impossible  to  keep  pace  with  it.  This  will  be  understood  when  one 
recalls  to  mind  the  state  of  things  ten  years  ago,  and  compares  it  with 
what  is  seen  to-day."  Ten  yeckrs  ago  means  the  time  when  our  first  pub- 
lic vindication  of  the  claims  of  Aryan  Literature  to  the  respect  and  reve- 
rence of  the  Hindus  was  made.  The  Mirror  says,  "  we  are  really  struck 
with  the  number  of  these  Sanskrit  publications  and  their  translations  • . « 
it  is  a  matter  for  congratulation,  etc." 

Our  readers  ore  perfectly  awaro  of  the  very  important  help  that  has 
been  given  towards  this  revival  of  Sanskrit  Literature  by  Mr. .  Tookaraan 
Tatya's  "  Bombay  Theosophical  Publication  Fund,"  and  of  the  series  of 
liigh<^olass  works  it  has  brought  out%    The  latest  and  most  ooaz«geos« 
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Tentnre^  ihe  puUieation  of  the  Big  Veda  and  its  Commentaries  in  full^ 
is  described  in  the  following  drcnlar  letter  of  Mr*  Tookaram.  To  it  we 
adc  the  attention  of  every  reader  and  bespeak  all  the  help  each  can 
give  :— 

An  Appeal. 
Sib, 

The  Big-Veda-Samhita  wiih  Bhdshya.  A  new  etiition  of  the  Rig- Veda 
Sambita,  with  the  well-known  Bhdshya  or  Commentary  of  S&yan4ch4rya  is 
leady  for  sale,  and  I  beg  to  solicit  for  it  the  patronage  of  the  learned  and  the 
rich. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  in  this  place  upon  the  importance  of  the  Big^Yeda 
as  a  national  work  of  the  Aryans  of  India.  Not  only  is  it  their  most  anoient 
book,  more  ancient,  perhaps,  than  the  Bible  and  the  Zendavesta,  bnt  it  is  the 
fountain  from  which  the  stream  of  later  Sanskrit  literature  has  flowed  in 
ever  increasing  currents.  It  enabled  philologists  to  trace  the  origin  of 
languages  and  the  history  of  nations  and  races.  It  has  an  interest  for 
the  world  apart  from  the  special  interest  it  has  for  the  Indian  student.  It 
fills  a  vacuum  in  the  history  of  the  world  which  no  other  work  does.  It 
places  before  us  a  picture  of  the  ideas,  religious  and  moral,  the  feelings  and 
customs,  of  the  early  Aryan  Seers,  thinkers  and  philosophers  of  India.  The 
Hindus  of  the  present  day  cannot  have  before  them  any  other  work  which 
belter  reveals  to  them  bow  great  was  the  yearning  of  their  ancestors  afteir 
the  one,  true  God.  I  beg,  therefore,  to  confine  myself  only  to  explain  here 
what  has  been  done  to  render  the  present  edition  convenient  for  usCf  helpftU 
towards  study,  and  easily  accessible  to  all. 

(a)  The  work  has  been  divided  into  eight  volumes,  each  comprising  an 
Ashtaka,  so  that  the  size  of  each  is  handy ;  it  has  been  print- 
ed on  superior  paper  with  type  specially  cast  for  it;  and  withal, 
the  price  has  been  fixed  at  the  very  low  figure  of  Bs.  50  per 
copy,  i.  6.,  only  Bs.  6}  per  volume,  exclusive  of  postage. 
(h)  The  Samhita  and  Pada  texts  of  the  Yeda  as  well  as  the  text  of  the 
Bhishya  have  been  carefully  collated  with  manuscripts  ob- 
tained from  the  Pandits  of  Benares,  Poena  and  Batnagiri,  and 
also  from  the  Libraries  of  the  Bombay  Branch  Boyal  Asiatio 
Society,  and  the  Deccan  College,  Poena. 

{ej    Copious  Notes  have  been  given  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  Bhi- 
shyi,  from  the  Aitereya  and  Taiteriya    Brihmanis,   Nirukta, 
Mimansi  and  other  works,  as  also  to  point  out  the  varyss  lectiones^ 
(d)    To  the  main  work  are  added  Sutras  of  P4nini,  Un&di  and  Phit 
Sutras,  Brihadrigvidbana    and  the  Parishishtba,   which    are 
essential  for  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  Bh&shya  in  many 
places,  and  are,  therefore,  appended  for  convenience  and  refer- 
ence. 
A  list  of  errata,  which  is  being  carefully  prepared,  will  be  supplied  with 
the  woHe;  fcnr  dvea  with  all  possible  care  the  printer's  devil  has  not  failed  to 
pk^  a  few  tricks^ 

'The  duty  of  editing  the  entire  work  has  been  performed  by  Fajaram 
Sb^stri  Bodas,  who  has  been  honoured  by  Government  with  the  title  of 
Mahamahopddhdyai  who  bears  a  high  reputation  for  learning,  baying  made 
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the  Vedas  his  special  study,  and  whose  name  is  a  fi^aarantee  for  scrnpalooaly 
correct  editing  to  all  the  Pandits  of  Northern  and  Western  India. 

It  is.  therefore  hoped  that  this  edition  of  the  Rig-Veda  will  meet  the 
wants  of  all  classes  of  people.  With  a  view  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of 
all,  the  price,  as  already  observed,  has  been  fixed  at  only  Rs.  50  including 
sapplements.  This  is  the  lowe^^t  charge  at  which  the  work  has,  as  yet,  been 
offered  to  the  public,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  make  it  cheaper. 

This  price,  if  compared  with  that  charged  for  Dr.  Max  Muller*s  edition 
published  in  England  (which  was  valued  at  £12,  and  which  cannot  be  now 
secured  even  for  Rs.  300)  will  be  found  six  times  cheaper.  It  is  therefore 
hoped  and  expected  that  all  men  of  learning,  all  Princes,  Rajas,  Zemindars, 
and  others,  will  extend  their  generous  support  to  this  work  and  purchase 
oopies,  this  sacred  relic  of  Aryan  greatness  now  within  their  reach.  Our 
great  men,  nay,  all  men,  have  the  greatest  regard  for  this  epitome  of  ancient 
thought,  and  the  latest  example  of  this  regard  for  the  Yedas  on  the  part  of 
kings  and  nobles  of  India  is  afforded  by  the  Maha  Raja  of  Yijayanagram 
bestowing  Bs.  20,000  on  Dr.  Max  Miiller  for  issuing  a  second  edition  of  the 
work  before  the  present  publication  was  undertaken  by  us. 

The  work,  it  may  be  admitted,  is  not  of  a  popular  nature  and  cannot 
command  a  large  sale ;  a  limited  number  of  copies  has  therefore  been  printed ; 
and  DO  fresh  edition  of  it  can  be  expected  within  reasonable  time  as  the 
undertaking  is  far  from  paying.  Those,  therefore,  who  wish  to  purchase 
copies  of  the  present  cheap  edition  should  lose  no  time  in  applying  for  them. 
I  draw  special  attention  of  all  public  Libraries  in  India,  and  request  them 
not  to  miss  this  opportunity  of  securing  copies  of  this  work.  In  conclusion  I 
may  be  permitted  to  add  that  the  profits  realized  from  the  sale  of  this  work 
will,  as  in  the  case  of  similar  other  series,  be  devoted  to  The  Bombay  Theoso- 
phioal  Society's  Fund  for  the  publication  of  original  Sanskrit  texts  and 
their  translations,  together  with  those  of  other  popular  Mariathi  and  Hindi 
works  of  eminent  S&dhus. 

TOOKARAM  'TaTTA, 

17,  Tamarind  Lane^  Fort,  Bombay. 
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THE  NEW  RELIGIOUS  CYCLE  IN  INDIA. 

rE  appearance  of  certain  verj  recent  articles  npon  tbo  reHgSoird 
state  of  India  provokes  comment  upon  the  entire  subject.  The 
attention  of  the  readers  of  this  magazine  has  been  called,  from  time  to 
time,  to  the  social  forces  which  are  working  beneath  the  sturf ace  and 
which  escape  the  notice  alike  of  the  globe-trotting  and  the  Anglo-Indian 
compiler.  Sir  Eichard  Temple,  Sir  Wm.  Hunter,  Sir  €bant  Dtiff  and 
other  TTi<li«-Tt  ex*officials  have  been  as  reprehensible  in  their  concealments, 
as  the  cold- weather  M.  P.'s,  and  the  globe-circling  tourists  have  been 
unfortunate  in  their  ignozrance.  In  a  recent  critique  upon  the  otherwise 
admirable  work  of  Mr.  James  Samuelson  (**  India,  Past  and  Present" ; 
vide  May  Theosophisty  p.  470),  I  had  to  expose  the  fact  that,  while  noti- 
cing the  Brahmo  Samaj,  the  Arja  Samaj,  the  Missionaries,  the  Salvation 
Army,  and  even  the  Kashmiri  Club,  a  small  society  of  Northern  India^ 
as  centres  of  moral  evolution,  not  a  single  word  was  written  by  the  author 
about  th^  influence  of  the  Theosophical  Society  in  moulding  and  directing 
contemporary  Indian  thought  and  aspiration.  And  if  the  reader  will 
turn  to  Sir  Wm.  Hunter's  latest  published  bibliography  of  Oriental  works 
(in  that  si&ne  work),  in  the  section  of  Buddhistic  literature,  he  will  find 
no  mention  whatever  of  the  "  Buddhist  Catechism,"  a  compilation  which 
has  wielded  an  iufluence  that  entitled  it  to  at  least  an  humblp  place  in 
a  catalogue  so  extensive  that  it  includes  the  titles  of  books  which  have 
made  no  lasting  impression. iip^n  the  Buddhistic  world.  These  little 
evidenpes.of  personal  feeling,  sometioies  of  ignorance,  help  to  mislead 
for  the  moment  only  :  the  truth  becomes  known  in  the  fullness  of  time. 
To  say  that  English  eduoaticmis  effecting  the  religious  evolution 
of  India  is  to  mistake  the  ultimate  for  the  proximate  cause.    It  opened 
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the  way,  no  doubt,  for  personal  intercourse  between  the  Asiatics  and 
Westerns,  but  the  latter  had  scarcely  any  effect  npon  the  relations  of 
Hindu  religions  with  the  Hindus :  a  handful  of  low-castes  and  foolish, 
children  were  "  converted"  to  Christianity,  and  a  large  number  of  school 
and  college  boys  twisted  towards  materialism,  with  the  prospect  that 
the  former  influence  would  weaken  and  the  latter  strengthen.  Thus 
things  stood  in  1879,  when  Theosophy  first  came  to  India,  and  found 
occupying  the  field  of  religious  reform  two  indigenous  movements — ^the 
Brahmo  Samaj  and  the  Arya  Samaj.  Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  the  most 
active  leader  of  the  one,  and  Pandit  Day&nand  Saraswati,  the  learned 
and  patriotic  Founder  of  the  other,  were  then  alive. 

Keshub  had  scorned  our  brotherly  advances,  but  Day&nand  hailed 
them  and  gave  us  his  blessing.  That  he,  later  on,  fell  out  with  us  be- 
cause we  would  not  confine  ourselves  within  his  Vedic  sectarian  lines, 
was  a  regrettable  circumstance,  but  not  injurious  to  either  his  Society  or 
ours,  as  the  sequel  has  proved. 

Since  that  time  eleven  years  have  passed,  and  what  do  we  see  ? 
The  Brahmo  Samaj  seems  to  be  slowly  dying  out,  de3pite  the  great 
intellectual  ability  and  personal  zeal  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  its  three 
schismatic  parties ;  while  the  Arya  Samaj  seems  as  full  of  life  and  vigor 
as  ever.  The  two  articles  to  be  presently  copied,  throw  light  upon 
the  situation  and,  coming  from  Hindu  sources  as  they  do,  cannot  be  put 
down  to  Western  misrepresentation.  The  13th  Anniversary  of  the 
Axya  Samaj  has  just  been  celebrated  at  Lahore  with  great  enthusiasm, 
a  large  number  of  delegates  were  present  for  the  Punjab  branches, 
Vedic  hymns  were  chaunted  by  the  pupils  of  the  Dayanand  Anglo- Vedio 
College,  eloquent  sermons  and  speeches  were  delivered,  and  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money  was  subscribed.  The  Lucknow  Advocate  of  Novem- 
ber 25th  reported  the  proceedings  at  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  local 
society  as  follows : 

*'The  tenth  anniversaiy  of  the  local  Arya  Samaj  was  oeleberated  with  greater 
iclat  than  that  of  preyions  yean  in  the  Arya  Maadir  and  Baradari  Eaiaar  Bagh,  on 
Sunday  last.  Delegates  from  the  Punjab  and  many  Samajes  of  the  United  Province 
were  present  and  took  part  in  the  Havan  ceremony  and  the  lectures.  The  meeting 
at  Bai-adari  Kaisar  Bagh  was  attended  by  some  500  persons.  Lectures  were  deli- 
vered on  the  "  Creation  of  the  World,"  **  Revelation  of  the  Vedas,"  and  "  Marriage 
System  of  the  Aryas."  The  lecture  of  Swami  Atminand  was  much  appreciated  for 
1^18  apt  quotations  from  Vedas,  and  many  Hindus  were  much  moved  to  hear  of  the 
present  degenerated  conditions  of  their  religion  and  religions  institutions." 

The  body  of  Pandit  Daydnand  Saraswati  has  long  since  resolved 
itself  into  dust,  but  his  spirit  seems  to  be  still  active  among  his  country- 
men. 

Tnming  now  to  the  Brahmo  Samaj,  we  find  quite  the  opposite 
state  of  things :  instead  of  an  intense  life,  there  appears  to  be  a  suspend* 
ed  if  not  an  extinguished  vitality.  The  reason  appears  to  me  to  be 
that  th^  Samaj  as  originally  planned' by  its  ilhistrioas  Founder,  the  late 
Baja  Ram  Mohun  Roy,  died  out  by  dismembei-ment^  and  its  animating 
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Bpirit  re-appeared  in  the  totally  different  form  of  the  Theosophical 
Society.  The  schismatic  trinity  of  Brahmo  Samajes  are  more  Christian 
than  Hindu,  alike  in  essence  and  form,  exotics,  not  indigenous.  Let  the 
Editor  of  tho  Indian  Mirror,  himself  formerly  one  of  the  chief  men  in 
the  Brahmo  Samaj,  and  a  blood  cousin  of  Keshub,  be  heard  upon  this 
point.    The  following  is  taken  from  that  paper  for  October  15th : 

The  Theosophical  Society  and  thb  Brahmo  Samaj. 
*'  History  is  apt  to  repeat  itself,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Theospbical  So- 
ciety in  India,  eleven  years  a^,  is  an  illustration  of  the  tmism.  The  word  Tbeo- 
■ophy,  literally  translated  into  Sanskrit,  becomes  Brahmagyan ;  and  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  spreading  this  Brahmagyan  that  that  illnstrioos  Hindu,  the  great  Bajah 
Ram  Hohnn  Boy,  established  his  Veda  Somaj,  since  called  the  Brahmo  Soma].  The 
objects  of  the  Veda  Somaj  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  Theosophical  Sodety,  both 
being  established  on  broad  cosmopolitan  lines,  and  both  advocating  the  propagation 
of  the  eternal  truths  contained  in  the  Vedas.  Owing  to  the  inscrutable  dii* 
pensation  of  Providence,  the  Yeda  Bomaj  failed  to  accomplish  what  the  Theoso- 
phical Society  has,  in  a  large  measure,  already  achieved.  But  probably  the  times 
were  not  ripe  for  the  reception  of  Yedic  knowledge  and  doctrines  when  Bajah  Bam 
Siohun  Boy  attempted  to  instil  them  into  his  countrymen.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  himself  was  bom  considerably  in  advance  of  his  time ;  and  even  now  most  of 
those  who  profess  to  hold  his  memory  dear  and  sacred,  do  not  know  exactly  what 
Bajah  Bam  Mohun  Boy  was*  and  what  were  his  beliefs  and  disbeliefs.  All  concede 
him  to  have  been  a  reformer,  but  of  what  type  few  of  his  eulogists  oan  exactly  tell. 
One  hears  laudations  of  Bajah  Bam  Mohun  Boy  regularly  every  year  in  Bengal,  in 
Bombay,  in  Madras,  in  the  N.  W.  P.  and  in  the  Punjab.  His  name  is  constantly 
on  our  lips.  How  is  it  that  the  youth  of  the  country  have  not  yet  adopted  him  as 
their  model  ?  The  fact  is  that,  as  we  have  said»  the  full  character  of  the  Bajah  hw 
been  revealed  but  to  very  few.  And  that  character  was  grand,  lovely,  and  com- 
plete. He  was  a  thinker,  who,  while  he  held  fast  to  his  own  f^ith,  so  lived  that 
sinee  his  death,  he  has  been  claimed  by  Hindu,  Brahmo,  and  Christian^  by  each  aa 
his  own.  In  fact,  Bajah  Bam  Mohun  Boy  was  a  great  Theosophist  fifty  yeara 
before  the  establishment  of  the  Theosophical  Society.  He  was  a  great  Theosophist, 
we  have  said,  that  is,  he  was  a  great  Advaita  or  Vedantist.  He  was  a  Brahmtigyanif 
-full  of  the  light  of  divine  wisdom.  To  Madame  Blavatsky,  Sri  Sankaraohavya  is 
**  the  Greatest  Initiate  living  in  historical  ages."  To  Bajah  Bam  Mohun  Roy,  Sti 
Sankaraoharya  was "  Bhagawaa  Bhasyakara."  In  this,  too,  history  has  repeated 
itself.  The  writings  of  the  Bajah,  which  have  come  down  to  us,  clearly  show  that 
he  had  complete  faith  in  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Advaita  philosophy.  He 
himself  translated  both  in  the  vernacular  and  in  English  the  Yedanta-sara,  At- 
manaina  Yiveok,  and  five  of  the  best  Upanishads.  He  was  also  a  believer  in  the 
Pnranas  and  the  Tantras,  and  the  Bhsgavatgita  Mahanirvana,  which  deals  chiefly 
with  Brahmagyanam,  was  his  favourite  study.  He  was  opposed  to  idolatry  in 
any  shape,  and  in  the  preface  to  his  Isopanishad>  he  observed  that  the 
Pnxanas  and  the  Tantras  xepeatedly  declare  God  to  be  one,  and  above  tho 
apprehension  of  the  eztemai  and  eternal  senses.  At  the  same  time,  he  admitted 
that  those  sacred  writings  deoUre  also  the  divinity  of  many  gods,  and  define  the 
modes  of  their  worship.  "  But,"  he  observed,  "  they  reconcile  these  contradictory 
assertions  by  affirming  frequently  that  the  directions  to  worship  any  celestial 
'beings  are  only  applicable  to  those  who  are  incapable  of  elevating  their  minds  to  the 
idea  of  an  invisible  Being."  This  is  exactly  the  view  of  Theosophists  to-day.  The 
Bajah  farther  held  tbut  it  was  proper  in  men  to  observe  the  duties  and  rites  pre- 
scribed by  the   8ha$tra9  for  each  class    according  to  their   religions  order,  in 
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aoqairfog  knowledge  respeoting  God.  Bat  if  it  was  rigbt,  it  was  not  neoeBaBriljr 
indispensable,  for  the  great  Yyaaa  in  his  Vedanta-Dkraana  declares  that  diyina 
knowledge  can  be  acquired  even  without  the  practice  of  the  prescribed  rites 
and  duties,  that  is  in  the  manner  of  the  modem  Initiates,  as  claimed  in  Theoso- 
phical  literature.  By  the  way,  the  memory  of  Bajah  Bam  Mohun  Boy  is  held  in 
great  reverence,  we  haye  reasons  to  know,  by  the  Initiates  in  Thibet,  whither  ho 
had  gone  on  one  occasion  to  acquire  knowledge  of  the  religion  of  Gkintama.  Is  it 
a  wonder  that  this  great  Advait  should  have  established  the  Veda  Soma]  for  the 
spread  of  Vedic  truths  ?  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  his  successors  in  the  Somaj 
should  have  departed  from  the  original  intentions  and  objects  of  its  founder,  and 
finally  travestied  it  into  an  unrecognisable  thing.  To  Brahmos  to-day  those  are 
superstitions  which  to  Bajah  Bam  Mohun  Boy  were  cardinal  articles  of  cultured 
faith,  that  is,  a  faith  which  has  not  blindly  adopted  its  beliefs,  but  faith  which  has 
proved  them  before  adoption.  But  the  Veda  Somaj  has  not,  truly  speaking,  been 
killed  by  the  Brahmos.  It  has  been  resuscitated  in  tte  Theosophical  Society. 
Advaitism  is  once  more  preached  in  every  town  in  India,  and  Hindus  are  recovering; 
steadily  what  they  had  in  tbeir  degeneracy  lost  of  their  grand  philosophical 
religion.  And  not  only  that.  That  religion  has  gone  forth  to  the  world  to  conquer. 
Whether  in  the  name  of  Esoteric  Buddhism  or  Vedantism,  wherever  it  has  appeared, 
it  has  appeared  only  to  conquer.  In  Europe  and  America,  Sri  Sankaracharya  and 
Gautama  have  become  hallowed  names.  Their  teachings  have  been  tested  in  the 
crucible  of  modem  science,  and  they  have  stood  the  test.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  most  cultured  minds  in  the  West  should  be  filled 
with  the  beauties  and  truths  of  Advaitism  or  Buddhism.  To  Bajah  3Etam  Mohun 
Boy  first,  now  to  the  Theosophical  Society,  India  owes  a  debt  immense  of  endless 
gratitude." 

The  reader  is  asked  to  remember  that  it  was  pointed  oat  by  me  in  a 
recent  article  that  Buddhism  and  Hinduism  "when fully  resuscitated, 
will  be  as  different  from  their  immediate  forbears  as  the  adult  is  from 
the  youth;  the  life  is  the  same,  the  individuality  identical,  but  the 
new  corporeal  investiture  will  differ  from  the  old... ultimately,  exoteric 
religion  will  be  transfigured  into  esoteric  doctrine ;  thus  reverting  to  its 
primal  aspect  and  vigor.  Contemporary  religions  are  but  bmtalisations 
of  their  primal  types."  My  forecast  is  already  beginning  to  be  verified. 
Quite  recently,  a  learned  F.  T.  S.  of  Bengal,  Shunker  Nath  Pandit,  has 
been  publishing  in  the  Mirror  a  series  of  letters  to  prove  that  in  the 
Vedas  Idolatry  is  not  supported  but  denounced,  that  there  is  approval 
of  ocean  voyages  for  Hindus,  and  that  the  hearing  and  even  study  of 
the  Yedas  was  meant  to  be  as  free  as  air  to  all  castes  and  peoples.  He 
challenges  every  Pandit  in  India  to  gainsay  his  propositions — ^proposi- 
tions which  attack  three  of  the  most  im^rtant  pillars  of  modem  Pura- 
nic  orthodoxy.  The  great  Dehli  Bharata  Mahamundala,  or  religious 
congress,  which  has  just  adjourned,  passed  a  series  of  Resolutions  of 
the  most  uncompromising  character  in  favor  of  conservatism  and  against 
the  Vedic  aspirations  of  the  Arya  Samaj.  Apparently  they  helped  t<> 
provoke  Shunker  Nath  Pandit  to  offset  their  Puranic  authority  with  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Veda  itself,  the  Hindu's  SnUi^  or  divine  Re- 
velation. Before  modem  education  offered  its"  benefits  equally  to  all 
castes,  the  non-Brahmin  had  no  appeal  against  the  imperative  denial 
of  Vedic  education  to  his  social  group,  and  the  restriction  ^f  sci'Iptural 
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teaching  and  interpretation  to  the  Brahmans.  The  sitaation  was  even 
far  worse  for  them  than  it  was  for  the  vaBsals  of  Mediceval  Europe 
and  the  serfs  of  modem  Bnssia,  for  knowledge  wa&  not  merely  eonfined 
to  the  priestly  and  sectilar  aristocratic  classes,  hut  the  Sudra  was  for- 
bidden to  learn  or  eyen  listen. to  the  reading  of  the  most  sacred  scrip- 
tures nnder*  penalties  for  disobedience  that  make  the  blood  curdle  to  read 
about.  The  birchen  rod  of  the  English  schoolmaster  has  been  the 
enchanter's  wand  to  splinter  the  adamant  of  Brahmanical  supremacy, 
the  Moses'  rod  to  smite  the  rock  of  Poranio  prerogative  and  let  the 
primal  Yedic  truth  come  pouring  out.  The  Sudra,  even  the  Pariah, 
undergraduate  is  now  free  to  study  every  book  in  the  Sanskrit  language, 
to  criticuse  even  the  text  of  the  Sruti  itself,  and  discuss  the  evidence  as 
to  its  mutilation  or  falsification  by.  interested  priests  of  the  bye-gone 
generations.  What  the  printing-press  and  schoolhouse  have  done  f (»r 
the  thought  of  the  West,  that  they  have  begun  to  do  for  i^e  thought  of 
the  East.  The  avalanche  of  scientific  research  is  rumbling  up  the 
heights  of  Indian  bigotry,  and  all  abuses  and  pretences  will  in  time  be 
buried  out  of  sight.  Prompting  the  best  men  of  India  to  seek  after  the 
truth  at  the  bottom  of  their  innumerable  ceremonials  and  puzzling  dog** 
mas,  this  spirit  will  ultimately  revive  the  pure  religion  of  the  Bishis 
and,  in  restoring  it  to  their  descendants,  give  back  to  them  the  heart 
to  love,  appreciate,  and  do  loyal  duty  to  their  "  distressful  country." 
The  isolation  of  the  Hindus  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  so  long  pro- 
longed under  a  false  idea  of  their  place  in  nature,  will  be  exchanged 
for  the  more  correct  idea  of  the  brotherhood  of  all  nations  of  the  earth, 
the  fundamental  unity  of  all  religions,  and  their  subordination  to  the 
superior  majesty  of  truth.  The  ocean  of  Sanskrit  learning  has  not  yet 
been  sounded  by  modem  plummet,  <mly  a  few  pearls  have  been  re- 
covered from  the  banks  near  the  shore.  The  true  and  only  sounding-line 
is  the  golden  strand  of  Esoteric  meaning  that  runs  throughout  the 
scriptural  texts  and  philosophical  teachings.  Bam  Mohun  Boy  knew 
of  its  existence  and  sought  for  it  in  Tibet — ^where  Swedenbc^g  told  us 
to  search  for  the  Lost  Word ;  the  Theosophical  Society  knows  of  it,  has 
been  permitted  to  handle  it  a  little,  and  has  told  all  seekers  how  it  may 
be  fully  discovered  and  utilized.  This  accounts  for  our  hold  upon  the 
Hindu  heart  despite  all  our  faults  and  all  the  falsifications  about  us.  I 
cui  cite  an  example  in  a  paragraph  I  have  read  this  very  day  in  the 
Mirror,  The  Indian  Witness,  a  Missionary  (Protestant,  of  course)  organ 
in 'Bengal,  commenting  in  a  very  ungentlemanlike  style  upon  the 
rumour  of  my  retirement,  closed  its  undignified  attack  by  saying  "  Thee- 
fiophy  has  ignominiously  failed  in  the  East  just  as  Spiritualism  has  in 
the  West."  The  Mirror  Editor **  thereupon  retorts  :  "  Theosophy  has 
done  more  good  for  India  within  a  dozen  years  than  the  efforts  of  the 
whole  body  of  Missionaries  for -nearly  a  century."  Why  will  not  those 
foolish  littie  people  learn  the  great  lesson  from  their  own  poet  Milton, 
-that  **  Truth  is  as  impossible  to  be  soiled  by  any  outward  tou(di  as 
the  sunbeam/'    They  will  never  convert  India  by  ignoring  the  social 
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foroe  at  work  beneaih  their  Mission-HonfleB,  by  ignorwitly  reviling  the 
Hmdu  religioM,  nor  by  foolishly  pitting  fifth-rate  graduates  of  thoo- 
logical  colleges  to  debate  Eastern  PhUosophy  with  such  Indians  as  the 
late  Mr.  Subba  Row,  the  living  Mr.  Manilal,  or  any  otiier  olevet  tn«^ 
of  the  class  of  which  they  are  fair  types. 

H.  S.  Olcott. 

''MENTAL  EVOLUTION  IN  ANIMALS."^ 
(Continued  from  page  145.J 

IT  goes,  of  coarse,  without  saying  that  the  emotional  and  other 
developments  in  animals  are  in  an  as  yet  rudimentary  stage.  8till 
it  is  a  most  striking  fact  to  know  as  a  matter  of  inductive  certainty  that 
all  the  human  mental  attributes,  save  the  moral  sense  proper,  the  religions 
bias,  and  the  sense  of  the  sublime,  and  intentional  conceptual  idea- 
tion (through  language)  are  met  with  in  the  bud  in  animals.  (Of. 
also  "  Mental  Evolution  in  Man,"  pp.  6—12,  and  40—69,  "  Logic  of 
Becepte*').!  Free-will,  if  a  fact  at  all,  grows  out  of  conscious  introspec- 
tive thought  and  so  follows  the  rise  or  conceptual  ideation.  Let  me 
here  add  that  the  diagram  referred  to  is  only  treated  of  here  in  its 
most  impressive  aspects. 

Reducing  the  contention  to  its  kernel,  we  find  that  the  germ  of  all 
human  mental  superiority  over  the  animal  springs  out  of  the  germ 
of  conceptual  ideation.  And  as  this  only  grows,  as  may  be  proved,  on 
the  vine-prop  of  language,  the  intellectual  gap  between  the  primeval 
Ape-Man  and  the  lowest  savage  (with  little  or  no  power  of  abstraction) 
seems  to  be  satisfactorily  bridged.  We  should  very  much  like  to  know 
how  the  anthropological  scheme  In  the  *^  Qecret  Doctrine"  is  going 
to  accommodate  this  fact.  The  modem  Evolutionist  triumphs  all  along 
the  line. 

The  chapter  on  Sensation  contains  some  interesting  observations  of 
animal  progress  in  this  direction.  Among  such  are  the  susceptibility  of 
many  unicellular  and  protoplasmic  organisms  to  light  and  the  notable 
endowments  of  the  Medttsoe  on  p.  101.  Preyer's  theory  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  Colour  sense  from  that  of  mere  temperature  is  exa- 
mined evidently  in  a  sympathetic  spirit.  Allusion  is  also  made  to  the  now 
indisputable  evidence  of  the  evolution  of  the  special  senses  from  modi- 
fications of  the  nerves  of  the  integument.  Thus  the  olfactory  membrane 
in  the  human  embryo  begins  as  a  pitting  of  the  skin  subsequently 
grown  over  by  the  structures  found  to  surround  it  in  the  adult.  Even 
the  marvellously  elaborate  rods  and  cones  of  the  vertebrate  eye  are  but 
modified  epidermal  ceUe.  And  so  on.  Similarly,  to  descend  the  ladder 
and  take  up  the  general  problem  of  nerve-origins,  it  is  found  that  the 
rudimentary  ganglia  of  jelly-fish  more  often  resemble  modified  epidermal 
cells  than  true  nerve-cells  as  evolved  higher  up  in  the  organic  hierarchy. 

•  By  G.  J.  BoMANKs,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.  R.  8.,  Kegan  F»u],  Trenoh  »nd  Co. 
t  **  All  the  higher  «nimsl8  ponen  in  TArioaa  degrees  the  fscnlty  oL  iateitiig;'— 
Hentsl  STolation  in  Man,  p.  12, 
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The  "occutt**  view  that  development  takes  place  "fixwninithin  "without" 
does  not  therefore  seem  correct.  A  really  careful  investigation  of  the 
phenomena  of  sense-evolution,  as  explained  for  instance  by  HaeckeJ, 
(Origin  and  Development  of  the  Sense-organs)  negatives  the  notion 
with  emphasis. 

The  next  chapter  deals  with  Pleasures  and  Pains,  Memory  and  the 
Association  of  Ideas.  Pains,  says  Spencer,  are  due  either  to  excess  or 
want  of  action  (craving),  classes  corresponding  generally  to  Bain's 
distinction  between  acute  and  massive  pains  (p.  105).  Pleasure  attends 
the  medium  degree  of  nervous  action. 

Mr.  Grant  Allen  in  the  course  of  his  able  exposition  of  his  subject 
shows  by  many  examples*  that  '*  the  Acute  pains,  as  a  class,  arise  from 
the  action  of  surrounding  destructive  agencies ;  the  Massive  pains,  as  a 
class,  from  excessive  function  or  insufficient  nutriment^"  also  that 
'^  Massive  pains  when  pushed  to  an  extreme,  merge  into  the  Acute 
class,"  so  that  *'  the  two  classes  are  rather  indefinite  in  their  limits, 
being  simply  a  convenient  working  distinction,  not  a  natural  division." 

Pains  accompany  disruption  or  disruptive  tendency  in  the  bodily 
tissues,  where  the  latter  is  connected  by  afferent  cerebro-spinal  nerves 
with  the  brain.  **  There  is  to  be  perceived  not  merely  a  general  quali- 
tative, but  also  a  roughly  quantitative,  relation  between  the  amount  of 
pain  and  the  degree  of  hur^lness,  as  well  as  between  the  amount  of  plea- 
sure and  the  degree  of  wholesomeness"  (p.  107).  And  the  greatest  plea- 
sure result  from  stimulation  of  the  largest  nervous  organs  whose  activities 
are  most  intermittent.  And  it  is,  therefore,  well  to  note  '^  that  the 
amoufU  of  pleasure  is  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  number  of  nerve-fibres 
involved,  and  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  natural  frequency  of  excita- 
tion." Hence  "  we  see  (quoting  Allen)  wherein  the  feeling  of  Pleasure 
fails  to  be  exactly  antithetical  to  the  feeling  of  Pain,  just  as  their 
objective  antecedents  (?)  similarly  fail.  Massive  Pleasure  can  seldom 
attain  or  never  attain  the  intensity  of  Massive  Pain,  because  the  organ- 
ism can  be  brought  down  to  almost  any  point  of  inanition  or  exhaus- 
tion ;  but  in  efficient  working  cannot  be  raised  veiy  high  above  the 
average.  Similarly  any  special  organ  or  plexus  of  nerves  can  undergo 
any  amount  of  violent  disruption  or  wasting  away,  giving  rise  to  extreme- 
ly Acute  Pains ;  but  organs  are  very  seldom  so  highly  nurtured  and  so 
long  deprived  of  their  appropriate  stimulant  as  to  give  rise  to  very 
Acute  Pleasure."  The  most  pleasurable  experience  attends  functions 
most  important  for  the  welfare  of  the  individual  or  its  species.  Here  it 
is  urged  we  have  a  wide  sphere  for  the  working  of  Natural  Selection. 

Dr.  Romanes  points  out  that  a  given  Memory  is  not  "  stored  up"  in 
any  cell  but  involves  a,  multiplicity  of  nervous  elements.  Bain's  view  is 
that  in  a  revived  sound,  &e,,  "  the  renewed  feeling  occupies  the  very 
same  parts,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  feeling,  and  no 
other  parts,  nor  in  any  other  assignable  manner"  (Senses  and  Intellect, 

•  **  Pbysiologigftl  ^athetios/* 
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838).  This  theory  he  holds  to  be  too  premature.  It  is,  however,  one 
strongly  supported  by  many  varied  considerations.  Romanes'  stages  of 
true  memory  are :  1.  That  of  the  persistence  of  the  after-efEect  of  -a 
«timnlus  on  its  withdrawal.  {E.  g,y  a  retinal  pictnre  of  sun  after  shutting 
our  eyes).  2.  Feeling  a  present  sensation  to  be  like  a  past  one,  without 
an  interim  reproduction  of  the  latter,  or  even  its  contemplation  us  an  idea 
when  revived.  E,  ^.,  remembrance  of  sweet  taste  of  milk  by  newly  bom 
infants.  [I  confess,  however,  I  cannot  see  what  is  meant  1^  denying 
the  presence  of  association  here,  however  close  the  attachmesit  of 
memory-tasteto  the  present  sensation].*  3.  Where  still  without  asso- 
ciation, a  present  is  felt  as  wdike  a  past  sensation  {E.  g,,  an  infant  a  few 
days  old  is  able  to  detect  a  change  in  its  milk).  And  now,  according  to 
Romanes,  supervenes  the  Association  of  Ideas,  again  marked  off  for  con- 
venience into  farther  stages.  Simple  Ideas  associate  into  composite  ideas 
(house,  tree)  and  serial  strings  by  contiguity,  analogously,  to  the  asso- 
ciation of  combined  and  serial  nervo-muscular  changes.  To  these  two, 
Association  by  similarity  must  be  added.  "  The  force  of  contiguity 
strings  together  in  the  mind  words  that  have  been  uttered  together  ;  the 
force  of  similarity  brings  forward  recollections  from  different  times  and 
eircumstances  and  connexions  and  makes  a  new  train  out  of  many  old 
ones"  (Senses  and  Intellect,  469).  In  contiguous  imagery  proper  wo 
have  hoo  ideas  at  least,  plus  the  consciousness  of  a  former  relation  of 
co-exidence  or  sequence  between  them.  Association  by  similarity  implies 
a  higher  stage  of  mental  evolution  than  its  fellow,  contends  our  author. 
The  final  stage  of  Memory — ^recollection — involves  deliberate  searching 
of  the  mind  for  an  old  experience.  This  is  seemingly  not  confined  to 
man,  but  exercised  also  by  monkeys. 

Perception  is  defined  as  a  *^  mental  classifying  of  sensation  in  terms 
of  past  experience,  whether  ancestral  or  individual."  Its  stages  are  :  1. 
The  perception  of  a  spatial  object  simply  as  an  object,  as  evidenced  by 
tact,  taste,  smell,  hearing  or  sight.  2.  Perception  of  a  quality  or  quali- 
ties of  an  object,  as  like  or  unlike,  that  or  those,  given  by  such  an  object 
in  past  experience.  Size,  form,  colour,  light,  shade,  rest,  motion,  &c, 
3.  The  grouping  of  object  according  to  their  qualities,  e.  gr.,  a  fruit  accord- 
ing to  its  colour,  &c.  4.  Perception  involving  a  mental  addition  to 
the  immediately  given  content  of  sensation,  e.  g.,  inference  of  a  dog  from 
a  growl.     In  its  higher  stages  perception  involves  inference.     Thus 

"  Perception  may  be  said to  cover  the  whole  area  of  psychology,  from 

the  confines  of  an  almost  unf  elt  sensation  up  to  the  recognition  of  an 

*  Of  course  the  aBSooiation  is  not  present  as  sach,  but  the  original  impressioiii 
is  resQBcitated.    And  what  is  this  bufc  association  P 

Touching  this  sta^e  there  is  an  interesting  extract  from  Darwin  gfiren.  "  It  is 
iMserted  (by  Sir  B.  Brodie)  that  if  a  calf  or  infant  has  never  been  snckled  by  its 
mother,  it  is  very  much  easier  to  bring  ap  by  hand  than  if  it  has'  sacked  only  once. 
Bo,  again,  Kirby  and  Spenc^  state  (from  Beaomur, '  Entomology,  Vol.  I,  p.  391)  tha^ 
larveB  after  having  '  fed  for  a  time  on  one  plant'  will  die  rather  than  eat  another, 
which  would  haye  been  perfectly  aooeptable  to  them  if  aooustOBied  to  it  from  the 
first." 
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obficme  truth  in  science  and  philoBopliy"  (129).  I  venture,  however,  t6 
think  that  this  chissifioation  confutes  the  ordinarily  dear  line  of  demar- 
«sation  drawn  up  between  perception  and  inference  by  Mill  and  others^ 
For  though  to  perceive  a  thing  as  snch  or  such  inference  is  involved^ 
this  interpretation  simply  illamines  the  object  so  assimilated.  Infe« 
rential  addition  of  snpplementaxy  qualities  and  relations,  of  '^present 
pombiUHea**  of  sensation,  as,  following  Mill,  we  may  term  them,  carries  us 
into  a  new  psychological  domain.  To  make  a  term  Perception  cover 
the  whole  ground  of  psychology  is  to  strip  it  of  meaning,  for  terms  only 
have  significance  by  virtue  of  contrast.  And  common  sense  does  assuredly 
erect  a  barrier  between  inference  as  interpretative  of  an  object  and 
inference  as  yielding  supplementary  present  possibilities  of  sensation. 

The  hereditary  element  in  perception,  present,  for  instance,  in  the 
human  space  intuition,  is  markedly  prominent  in  animals.  Thus  kids 
and  chickens  are  cited  as  having  their  perceptive  machinery  in  part 
ready  made.  Galen's  new-bom  kid  automatically  selected  a  bowl  of 
milk  by  means  of  smell.  The  smell  of  a  dog  will  cause  newly  bom 
kittens  to  "  spit."  The  newly  hatched  chick  will  peck  with  accuracy 
(Spalding).  Birds  indeed  have  their  senses  fully  in  command  soon  after 
being  hatched.  Beptiles  and  invertebrate  animals  are  similarly  circum- 
stanced. The  countless  ready  made  provisions  of  Instinct  illustrate  this 
fact.  For  it  no  hypothetical  Karma,  but  demonstrably  nervous  machi- 
nery, is  accountable. 

Some  space  is  devoted  to  a  survey  of  the  physiology  of  the  nervous 
concomitants  of  perception.  A  valuable  summary  of  the  researches  of 
scientists  as  to  the  ''reaction  time"  of  stimuli  is  given  (pp.  132 — 139). 
This  time  concerns  the  interval  betwixt  stimulus  and  muscular 
response.  The  time  taken  by  a  human  nerve  centre  in  transmitting 
a  current  in  the  reflex  action  of  automeUic  closure  of  the  eyelid  varies 
between  0'0471  and  0*0555  of  a  second — according  to  force  of  stimultis 
(Exner).  For  volitional  signalling  by  the  hand  of  receipt  of  an  elec- 
tric shock  it  is  0'0828  or  about  twice  as  long.  To  summarise,  men- 
tally accompanied  responses  are  slower  than  reflex,  though  practice  may 
diminish  the  difference.  Different  results,  however,  are  obtained  with 
the  senses  in  different  persons,  with  administration  of  drugs,  alcohol, 
Ac.,  as  also  in  hypnotic  states.  Mind  is  here  completely  dependent  on 
body.  Experiment  shows,  in  f act^  that  the  expression  "  quicker  than 
thought"  is,  scientifically  speaking,  obsolete  !  Reflex  action  is  quicker  ! 
There,  is  a  story  in  the  Edda  of  Thor  witnessing  the  defeat  of  a  liegeman 
in  a  raos  with  ''  Thought"  in  the  land  of  the  Hrimthurses.  Next  time 
lie  will  do  well  to  put  Reflex  action  against  that  agile  athlete. 

Romanes'  inference  from  the  facts  that  mental  process  involves 
ICanglionic  hesitancy  runs  as  follows :  ''  Psychical  processes  constitute 
the  subjective  expression  of  objective  turmoil  among  molecular  forces ; 
reflex  action  nay  be  regarded  as  the  rapid  movement  of  a  well-oiled 
machine,  consciousness  is  the  heat  evolved  by  the  internal  friction  of 
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Borne  other  machine,  and  psychical  processes  as  the  heat  which  is  given 
oat  when  such  heat  rises  to  redness." . . . . "  Psychical  processes  arise  with 
a  vividness  and  intricacy  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  ganglionic  fric- 
tion ...  as  appears  to  be  experimentally  proved  by  the  observations  of 
Donders"  .  .  .  (141).  He  is  therefore  equally  opposed  to  materialism 
and  dualism  in  psychology.  On  metaphysic  proper  he  is  not  concerned 
to  touch.  I  need  not,  after  previous  essays,  do  more  than  indicate  the 
fact  that  this  species  of  monism  is  perfectly  compatible  with  a  transcen- 
dental Idealism,  such  as  that  of  the  system  of  Schelling. 

Dealing  with  Imagination  the  author  tabulates  four  stages — simple 
recurrence  of  an  image  of  a  previous  sensation,  suggestion  of  the  image 
of  an  absent  object  by  another  present,  suggestion  of  an  image  by  an 
ideal  antecedent  [self -sustained  imagination],  and,  intentional  combina- 
tion of  ideas.  Some  striking  illustrations  of  animal  imagination  are 
here  recorded.  In  **  Mental  Evolution  in  Man,"  by  the  way,  a  very 
remarkable  case  of  the  deliberate  formation  of  imagery  by  a  dog  is 
adduced.  A^ccustomed  formerly  to  chase  pigs,  he  was  observed  to  court 
every  opportunity  of  ideally  rehearsing  the  performance  when  deprived 
of  that  fascinating  diversion  in  cancreto. 

As  yet  not  half  of  our  subject-matter  bas  been  skimmed.  The 
difficult  problem  of  the  evolution  of  Instinct  has  now  to  be  entered 
upon,  and  with  it  those  more  elaborate  developments  in  which  animal 
rationality  more  directly  impinges  on  hunLan.  The  wealtb  of  reference, 
illustration  and  citation  with  which  the  author  has  invested  his  re- 
searches renders  an  adequate  resume  difficult.  Already  the  subject  has 
involved  considerations  of  no  mean  eomplezity.  Let  us  accordingly 
preface  the  discussion  of  Instinct  with  the  author's  definition  of  that 
phenomenon : — 

'^  Instinct  is  reflex  action  into  which  there  is  imported  the  element 
of  consciousness.  The  term  is,  therefore,  a  generic  one,  comprising  all 
those  faculties  of  mind  which  «re  concerned  in  conscious  or  adaptive 
action,  antecedent  to  individual  experience,  without  necessary  know- 
ledge of  the  relation  between  means  employed  and  ends  attained,  but 
similarly  performed  under  similar  and  frequently  occurring  circum- 
stances by  all  the  individuals  of  the  same  species"  (159).  A  stimulus 
to  instinct  is  accordingly,  when  subjectively  viewed,  a  perception, 
while  in  mere  reflex  action  it  is  a  sensation.  It  deserves  note,  however, 
that  the  words  *^  frequently  recurring  circumstances"  do  not  hold 
good  of  the  individual.  Thus  some  instincts  only  occur  imoe  in 
its  life-term  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Appendix  containing  Darwin's 
valuable  essay.  The  great  naturalist  remarks,  apropos  of  Natural  Selec* 
tion :  *'  An  instinct  performed  only  onoa  during  the  life  of  an  animal 
appears  at  first  sight  a  great  difficulty  on  our  theory;  but  if  indis- 
pensable to  the  animal's  existence,  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  it  should 
not  have  been  acquired  throuprh  natural  selection,  like  corporeal  8tme>- 
tores  used   only   on  one  occasion,  like  the  hard  tip  to  the  chicken's 
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beak,  or  like  the  temporary  jaws  of  the  pupa  of  the-  Caddis-flj  or  Phry- 
ganea,  which  are  ezclusivelj  used  for  cutting  open  the  silken  doors  of  its 
corioiiB  case  and  then  thrown  off  for  ever.     Nevertheless  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to    feel  nnbounded  astonishment,  when  one  reads  of   sueh 
cases  as  that  of  a  caterpillar  first  suspending  itself  by  its  tail  to  a 
Uttle  hillock  of  silk  attached  to  some  object,  and  then  undergoing  its 
metamorphosis ;  then,  after  a  time,  splitting  open  one  side  and  exposing 
the  pupa,  destitute  of  limbs  or  organs  of  sense,  and  lying  loose  within 
the  lower  part  of  the  old  bag-like  split  skin  of  the  caterpillar :  this  skin 
serves  as  a  ladder,  which  the  pupa  ascends  by  seizing  on  portions  between 
the  creases  of  its  abdominal  segments  and  then  searching  with  its  tail, 
which  is  provided  with  little  hpoks,  thus  attaches  itself,  and  afterwards 
disengages  and  casts  off  the  skin  which  had  served  it  for  a  ladder.    I 
am  tempted  to  give  one  other  analogous  instance,  that  of  the  caterpillar- 
of  a  butterfly  (JheJda)  which  feeds  within  the  pomegranate,  but  when 
fall  fed  gnaws  its  way  out  (thus  making  the  exit  of  the  butterfly  possible 
before  ita  wings  are  fully  expanded),  and  then  attaches  with  silk 
threads  the  point  to  the  branch  of  the  tree,  that  it  may  not  fall  before 
the  metamorphosis  is  complete.      Hence,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  the 
larva  works  on  this  occasion  for  the  safety  of  the  pupa  and  of  the 
mature  insect.     Our  astonishment  of  this  manoeuvre  is  lessened  in  a 
very  slight  degree  when  we  Hear  that  several  caterpillars  attach  more 
or  less  perfectly  with  silken  threads  leaves  to  stems  for  their  own- 
safety  ;  and  that  another  caterpillar,  before  changing  into  a  pupa,  bendfr 
the  edges  of  a  leaf  together,  coats  one  surface  with  a  silk  web,  and 
attaches  this  web  to  the  foot-stalk  and  branch  of  the  tree ;  the  leaf 
afterwards  becomes  brittle  and  separates,  leaving  the  silken  eoeoon 
attached  to  the  foot-stalk  and  branch  ;  In  this  case  the  process  differs 
but  little  from  the  ordinary  formation  of  a  cocoon  and  its  attachment  to* 
any  object"  (377-8). 

Passing  onward  Dr.  Romanes  reviews  in  suocessioo  the  Perfection 
of  (instinct  161-7),  the  imperfection  of  instinct  (167-176)  and  the  factoifi 
originating  and  developing  instinct  (177 — 317).*  The  examples  of 
imperfect  instinct  are,  from  the  teleologic  point  of  view,  of  exceeding 
interest.  They,  in  major  part,  indicate  in  an  unmistakable  manner  tho 
evolutional  origins  of  this  department  of  animal  psychology.  Subjoined 
is  a  list  of  striking  value.  I  have  simply  crammed  them  togctlier  ah 
culled  from  the  text  and  Darwin's  appended  Essay. 
Imperfect  Instincts. 

T'tesh-fly  depositing  eggs  in  "cam'on  plant**  dieceived  By  smell 

rice  puMd  meat.    House-fly  depositing  eggs  in  snuff.    Wasps  and  beeH 

■p. — r~~ : 

*  (No  in^tinot  needing  an  edaoational  supplement  is,  of  coarse,  considered  as 
perfect).    Tbe  maryellonB  amonnt  of  ready-made  knowledge  with  which  chickens, 
someTniiininafa,  Ae.,  enter  on  life  is  well  given  by  Spalding  (HacmxUan'g  Magaxine/ 
Vthj,  1873).  A  yoong  bee^  when  its  wings  a«e  dry,  is  able  to  ooileot  honey  and  build 
a  cell  as  wril  as  its  matnver  fellows.  The  '^^snonnons  body  of  instiBCtfi/'  all  beltfi'iif<^» 
on  different  eavironments  and  habits,  presented  by  inseftti  tkt  rerioiift  BUges  of  tbeii-« 
metamorphcses,  is  to  be  addnoed  on  tbeperfect  side  of  the  inqmrv.   .  .  .    •    a 
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yisiting  flowers  on  wall*pftper.  Ditto  sphinz-motb.  Parrot  accustomecl 
o  feed  on  flowers  of  Enoalyptos,  trying  to  gorge  flowers  on  ootton  dress* 
Honey-seeking  insects  mistaking  salmon-flids  of  angler  for  flowers,  &e,  ^. 
Bee  lighting  on  a  sea-anemone  for  flower.  Female  spiders  devouring, 
males  after  pairing.  Humble-bee  workers  trying  always  to  deyonr  egg» 
of  their  own  queen  !  Queen  hive  bee  unfertilized  laying  male  (drone) 
eggs  in  worker  and  royal  cells !  The  workers  also  blunder,  for  they  some* 
times  attempt  to  rear  queens  out  of  the  drone  larvea  in  the  royal  cells  by 
feeding  them  with  the  so-called  royal  jelly.  Bees  collecting  damp  lye- 
flower  vice  pollen,  building  cells  wrong,  and  staring  up  useless  quantities 
of  pollen.  Ants  (F.  mfa)  canyii^  pup»  skins  to  an  unnecessary 
distance  and  grotesque  positions.  Harvesting  ants  staring  up  in  their 
granaries  gall-apples  and  small  beads  in  mistake  for  nuts*  Cuckoo 
laying  two  eggs  in  the  same  nest.  Chuckling  of  wild  hen  of  Indi^  after 
laying  an  egg.  Promiscuous  droppings  of  her  eggs  by  the  rhea.  Numer- 
ous eiTors  of  birds  in  respect  of  sites  and  material  in  nest-building.  Dele- 
tarions  flocking  together  of  Passenger  pigeons  in  N.  America.  Migra- 
tion of  the  Norwegian  lemmings  to  perish  by  millions  into  sea.  Ditto 
elsewhere  with  ermines  and  squirrels.  Injurious  herding  of  antelopes 
in  South  Africa.  Scream  of  shrew  mouse  of  the  Mauritius  when  approach- 
ed. Imperfect  hereditary  fear  of  rabbits  in  weasels,  Ac.,  Ac.  Compare 
these  errors  with  the  wonderful  clue,  by  which  Ichneumon  without 
indimducd  experience  finds  a  larva  hidden  in  the  scales  of  a  fircone  and 
deposits  eggs  in  it !  Bonuuies  observes,  that  ^'  although  well  established 
instincts  are,  as  a  rule,  adjusted  with  astonishing  nicety  to  certain 
definite  and  frequently  recurring  circumstances^  the  adjustment  is 
made  only  with  reference  to  these,  so  that  a  veiy  small  variation  in 
them  is  sufficient  to  lead  the  instinct  astray"  (159).*  Thus  &  goodly 
propoiiion  of  fnstincts  are  faulty,  because  as  yet  unevdved,  i.  e., 
do  not  answer  completely  to  the  conditions  among  which  they  have 
i^nsen ;  others  again  are  faulty,  because  they  have  reference  to  con- 
ditions which  have  long  since  lapsed,  but  for  which  they  may  have 
answered  well  enough.  A  plausible  instance  is  that  of  the  drone 
massacre  among  hive-bees.  Why  was  a  superfluity  of  hungry  drones 
altogether  unnecessary  for  one  female  reared  in  the  first  instance  P  It 
has  been  answered.  Because  once  in  relatively  unsocial  stages,  the  bees 
lived  in  smaller  insect  states  when  the  post  of  males  was  of  real  utility. 
iBut  why,  asks  Romanes,  has  not  a  *  compensating  instinct' been  since  deve- 
lopment say  in  the  way  of  preventing  the  queen  laying  so  many  drone 
eggs  or  destroying  the  nascent  droues  when  larvaa  P  He  points  out, 
however,  that  the  drones  may  have  done  good  household  work^f nee  (as 
males  am<$ng  the  wasps),  but  have  lost  these  useful  instincts.  xJinyhoWy 
the  present  massacre  is  a  feebly  conducted  performance.    A  most  inter- 

*  With  this  goes  the  ouriova  f  ftot  that  the  inttinotive  gear  of  a^  animal  can  be 
elteaihtowii  eat  of  working  wdm  hy  ohangea  enauing  on  departore  fsam  a  normal 
VBTOOOBMKii.  Thns  yonng  diwklinga  kept  liom  tho  water  f^F  aeToral  dajra  after 
halekMif  labteqeeatly  refaiecl  te  eater  when  alleweA  te. 
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esdng  diacmssion  of  imperfect  instinct  is  that  of  Darwin  (pp.  379 — 384). 
It  ezMbite  the  cnstomarj  thoroughness  of  that  great  genius. 

^stincts,  according  to  Bomanes,  owe  their  initial  rise  either  to 
natural  selection  of  non-intelligent  variations  of  habit  or  lapsing  of  once 
intelligent  actions  into  actions  automatic  for  the  species  by  dint  of 
inherited  nervous  connexions.  Theformer  are  Primary,  the  latter  Secon- 
daiy.  Lewes  pinned  his  faith  to  No.  (2),  while  Spencer  holds  instinct  to 
be*  compound  reflex  action,'  heralding  the  advent  of  intelligence,  and 
belittles  the  potency  of  Natural  Selection  as  a  factor  of  prime  importance 
in  its  development.  No  insHnet  of  a  gpecies  need  ever  have  been  originalhf 
inidUgenti  in  Spencer's  view.  Now  Bomanes  takes  a  middle  course, 
regarding,  as  he  does,  reflex  and  intelligent  action,  not  nedesearily  in  the 
light  of  ancestor  and  successor,  but  largely  as  branches  diverging  from 
one  stem.*  He  shows  (1)  that  non-intelligent  habits  of  a  non-adaptive 
c^haraeter  occur  in  individuals,  (2)  that  they  are  inheritable,  (3)  are 
then  variable,  (4r)  that  the  variations  are  inheritable  and  may  hence  (5) 
be  g^ded  into  beneficial  lines  and  fixed  by  natural  selection.  So  far  quA 
ihef  Primary.  With  regard  to  the  Secondary  he  proves  (6)  that  once 
intellig^t  habits  may  become  entirely  automatic  and  non-purposive  or 
so  ^  natural,"  as  we  say,  as  to  exact  a  less  degree  of  diort  than  at  their 
inception.  (7)  That  these  automatic  and  conscious  habits  are  inheritable. 
Here  then  the  principle  of  inheritance  of  functionally  acquired  modifica- 
tions is  overtly  recognised.  Instances  are  handwriting,  the  facts  cited 
in  Galton's  ^  Hereditaiy  (Genius,"  of  faculties  in  families  running  on 
closely  connected  grooves,  race  phases  of  psychology,  good  breeding  (the 
gentleman  is  hom^  not  made^  being  a  natural  caste)  and  the  sense  of 
modissty.  The  intelleciual  characteristics  of  the  Brahmins  compared 
with  other  castes  might  be  cited.  The  remarkable  verbal  memory  met 
with  in  Indian  students  seems  a  clear  case  of  acquired  function  trans- 
mitted. Dogs  may  have  an  inherited  tendency  to  **  beg,"  wild  animals 
on  oceanic  islands  have  at  first  no  fear  of  man,  their  descendants  an 
intHnct  of  fear  with  often  an  inherited  notion  of  what  constitutes  a  safe 
distance  from  firearms.    And  so  on. 

Natural  selection  and  lapsing  intelligence  do  not,  as  isolated  factors, 
account  for  all  instincts.  These  principles  interweave  with  more 
effect  than  they  produce  in  isolation.t  Non-intelligent  variations, 
which  prove  beneficial  and  are  fixed  by  natural  selection,  may  be  after- 
-wlards  intelligently  modified,  while  instincts  due  to  lapsed  intelligence 

*  He  pointe  out  tbat  to  roppose  birds  intelligently  developiiig  the  inoabatoiy 
Sntiinot  ii  abanrcL  Alto  "  the  larra  of  the  oaddice-fly  Ures  in  water  and  oonetmctii 
for  itself  a  tnbalar  case  made  of  various  partiolee  glned  together.    If  daring  its 

eonstmction  this  case  is  fonnd  to  be  getting  too  heavy a  piece  of  l^af  or  straw 

is  selected  fh>in  the  bottom  of  the  stream  to  be  added  to  the  stmotore ;  and  oon- 
▼ersely,  if  the  latter  is  found  to  be  getting  too  light»  so  as  to  show  a  tendenpy 
to  ilosi,  a  small  stone  is  morticed  in  to  serTe  Ma  ballast'*  (191). 

t  Of.  ohapfeera  on  ■  "  Blended  Origin  br  Plaiticitjr  of  Instinet,"  on  Variation  of 
Instinct  by 'Intelligence  on  definite  lines  (by  perception  of  need  for  change,  imitation; 
instmction»  by  parents)  on  Intelligent  Modification  of  insfincts  tinder  Domesticatiolk 
and  on  Specific  and  Local  Tariations  of  inatinct. 
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may  then  vary  and  be  perfected  by  natural  selection.  The  two  facts  may 
and  indeed  do  interact  freely.  The  result  then  is  what  are  termed 
instincts  of  "  blended  origin."  The  reader,  to  appreciate  the  analyBis, 
must  consult  Dr.  Bomanes'  richly  illustrated  chapters  himself. 

Further  sections  concern  special  objections  which  may  be  adduced 
against  the  above  theory.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  have 
had* some  review  of  von  Hartmann's  hypotheses  in  this  connection. 
Later  on,  the  demonstration  of  the  presence  of  *'  Reason*'  in  animals 
is  well  made  out.  Apropos  of  Spencer  he  remarks,  "  I  do  not  dispute 
that  Reason  may,  and  probably  does  in  many  cases,  arise  ont  of 
Instinct,  in  that  the  perceptive  basis  of  Instinct  is  so  apt  to  yield 
material  for  the  higher  perceptioas  of  Reason.  I  merely  object  to  the 
doctrine  that  Reason  can  arise  in  no  other  way.  And,  as  further 
showing,  the  untruth  of  this  doctrine,  I  may,  in  conclusion,  point  to 
the  numberless  instances  given  in  my  chapters  on  Instinct  of  the 
reciprocal  relation  between  Instinct  and  Reason — ^thedev^opment  of  ihe 
former  sometimes  leading  to  the  higher  development  of  the  latter, 
and  sometimes,  as  in  all  oases  of  the  formation  of  Instinct  by  lapsing 
intelligence,  the  development  of  the  latter  leading  to  the  higher  develop- 
ment of  the  former.  Such  reciprocal  action  could  not  take  place  were 
it  true  that  Instinct  is  always  and  necessarily  the  precursor  of  Reason" 
(335). 

And  now  in  bidding  adieu  to  this  fascinating  book,  let  me  lay 
great  stress  on  its  extreme  value,  both  as  a  connective  to  loose  emotional 
mysticism  and  its  utility  as  a  representative  of  what  the  great  science 
of  Historical  Psychology  in  the  West  is  really  doing.  Possibly,  ere  long 
I  may  resume  this  theme,  when  the  far  more  difficult,  and  yet  withal 
even  more  absorbing  subject  of  ^  Mental  Evolution  in  Man" — of  the 
thought  of  a  Shakspere  or  Kant  from  that  of  ape-like  progenitors — 
will  be  popularly  introduced  to  Eastern  readers. 

B.  D.  Fawcett. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  ASPECTS  OF  THE  EARLY  TANTRAS         ; 
OF  THE  HINDUS. 
(ConHnued  from  page  93.) 

I  SHALL  now  describe  wherein  consists  the  newness  of  the  Tantrik 
worship. 

It  has  been  already  shewn  in  my  paper  on  the  "Spirit  Worship 
of  Ancient  India,"  that  in  the  Pouranik  age  the  seeds  of  Spirit  worship 
were  sown  broadcast  all  over  the  country,  which  bore  fruits  in  the 
i^  of  the  Tantras.  In  the  Pouranik  age,  images  of  spirits  prepared^ 
coloured,  dressed  and  adorned,  were  lovingly  worshipped.  In  course 
of  time  such  worships  did  not  satisfy  altogether  the  cravings  of  the 
hearis  of  the  worshippers.  A  love  so  materially  directed,  hoped  for 
a  material  response.  Accordingly  the  worshipper  hoped  that  the  image 
should'speak  to  him,  should  console  him  in  his  distress.     Such  a  wish,. 
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saeh  an  expectation,  was  no  doubt  a  step  in  advance  towards  spiritnaHty. 
But  the  image  was  image,  liowever  fcmdly  made,  colonred,  dressed 
and  adorned.  Was  it  possible  that  dead  matter  wonld  feel  and  ^peak  ? 
The  worshipper  thonglit  so.  Did  he  not  impart*  to  the  image  a  spiritual 
hody  and  mind  before  worship  P  Tes,  he  did  according  to  his  faith. 
Mayhaps,  he  magnetised  it  with  his  own  magnetism,  and  thus  what 
has  appeared  an  impossibility  to  another,  was  not  so  to  him.  Then  he 
wonld  sit  alone  for  hours  looking  fondly  and  ardently  at  the  bright  face 
of  the  image,  his  soul  concentrated  in  it.  At  such  moment  of  religious 
frensy,  of  utter  sincerity,  of  lore  and  faith,  quite  Asiatic  in  their 
xntensity,  it  was  no  wonder  that  he  would  see  another  image  more 
glorious,  celestial  in  its  compositions,  stand  between  him  and  the  clay» 
and  speak  to  him  as  a  soul  would  speak  to  a  soul.  Such  experiences  of 
the  Pouraaiks  were  not  lost  in  the  Tantriks,  who  understood  the 
pmnciple  of  their  success,  and  applied  it  not  today,  but  to  living, 
breathing  woman — ^woman  who  was  to  them  the  emblem  of  divine  love, 
grace  and  harmony  on  earth;  and  who,  by  their  very  nature  and 
constitution,  was  adapted  to  receive  inspirations  and  communications 
from  the  spirit  world.  Thus  her  power,  and  her  fitness  in  respect  to 
mediumship,  was  first  recognized  in  India,  which  led  to  speedy  develop* 
ment.  The  idea»of  a  circle  in  a  land  when  the  preservation  of  spiritual 
aura  in  individuals  was  studiously  maintained,  was  then  only  at  an 
arm's  length  of.  discovery.  The  gifted  only  walked  with  the  gifted.  The 
pure-in*spirit  flocked  with  the  pure-in-spirit,  and  the  result  was  the 
almost  unconscious  formation  of  cirdes  for  8<idhana,  •  A  joint  song — a 
hallelujah  'streaming  sweetly  upwards  to  the  skies,'  was  certainly  more 
cheering,  more  ennobling  than  the  average  of  silent  worship.  And  the 
ecstatic  condition  attainable  on  such  occasions,  led  men  frequently  to  the 
formation  of  circles.  The  existence  of  women  in  such  circles  taking  part 
in  worshipping  and  shedding  divine  love  in  them,  resembled  the  soft 
silvery  moon  in  the  blue  depths  of  the  summer  sky  that  shews  the  way 
to  Mercy's  Seat  to  the  silent  worshipper  at  night.  When  Brahminism 
triumpkhed  over  the  religion  of  Buddha,  public  morality  was  certainly  not 
very  high.  A  good  Guru  (preceptor)  was  as  rare  as  a  good  disciple ;  and 
the  Tantriks  had  to  make  hard  and  fast  rules  for  the  guidance  of  those 
who  wished  to  be  iaitiated  into  this  mode  of  worship.  But  the  people 
were  generally  addicted  to  wine  and  w;oman,  and  they  had  to  give 
them  both  up.  Here  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  break  off  the  subjects 
for  a  while  to  enter  fully  into  the  views  of  the  Tantriks,  without  which 

•Tbeteztis:— 

« — gri  Krishnasya  pranaiha  prana— Sri  Krishnasya  sarboindriani — Sri 

Srishnaya  babu  motiaeliohakBlia  sratraghrana  pranoilia  gatya  sukliarg  ohi]»)g 
tuhtantu  saha«'' 

The  aboTe  means  1  invoke  the  spirit  of  Krishna-— his  senses  all— his  eyes— bis 
ear»— his  smell,  Ac.*  and  pray  that  the  spirit  wonld  remain  in  delight,  (perhaps)  so 
long  as  my  wonhip  lasts. .. 

The  above  appears  to  me  to  be  a  form  of  invocation  in  which  a  worshipper,  who 
has  the  brigrhtost  spiritual  anra,  can  only  invoke  snccessf ally  and  can  impart  to  the 
image  the  spirit  invoked  through  the  medium  of  his  own  magnetic  aura. 
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ikey  are  likely  to  be  xnisimclerBtood  ftltogether  in  our  time.  Composed 
as  every  commiinity  always  is  of  a  vast,  mass  of  people  who  differ 
from  one  another  in  taste,  propensity  and  mental  powers,  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  even  in  matter  of  religion,  wherein  faith 
enters  so  largely,  they  would  all  hold  the  same  opinions  nnanimoasly. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  only  a  few  adhere  strongly  to  religion,  while 
the  rest,  a  vast  mass,  remain  indilEerent  for  a  time  and  then  allow  th«n« 
selves  to  be  drifted  every  now  and  again  from  one  current  of  thought  t; 
another.  It  was  in  India  and  in  India  only  that  provisions  of  divers 
nature  were  advisedly  made  to  suit  difEerent  intellects  and  difEerent  dis« 
positions.  The  ancients  constructed  numberless  bye-paths  to  lead  to. 
one  and  the  only  road  to  salvation,  namely,  the  undivided  attention  to 
and  love  for  Chd.  They  understood  well  enough  their  task :  they  knew 
that  so  long  as  a  man  has  a  lurking  Ashakti  (inclination)  in  his  heart  for 
earthly  pleasures  or  powers  or  fame,  he  would  be  only  serving  two 
masters — ^the  Gtod  to  whom  his  heart  ought  to  go  as  a  whole  and  not  in 
part,  and  the  ideal  of  his  imagination  ior  which  he  entertains  a  cherished 
desire  in  the  heart  of  his  heart.  They  knew  also  that  the  highest  and 
the  most  glorious  prize  of  salvation — ^the  geometric  union  of  spirit — 
could  only  be  in  the  lot  of  one  in  a  million,  but  the  ninety-nine  hundreds 
of  thousands,  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  should  not  go  about  in 
despondence ;  and  accordingly  arranged  a  system  in  which  there  were, 
so  to  speak,  prizes  for  all  grades  and  no  blank,  to  push  them  to  a  bye-path 
of  seeming  happiness,  and  have  them  in  course  of  time  to  find  out  each 
for  himself  the  only  True  Road.  Thus,  if  a  man  in  whom  ruling 
propensity  is  strong,  wants  power  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  his  heart,  let 
him  worship  Sukti  in  any  form— according  to  his  taste.  If  his  inclina- 
tions be  for  worldly  pleasures,  let  him  worship  Naikas  or  Joginis.  A 
desire  for  worship  in  any  form  thus  engendered  betimes  by  the  help  of 
his  own  inclinations,  cannot  but  be  acceptable  to  him.  Then,  in  course 
of  time— by  the  satisfaction  of  his  desire — ^by  the  inherent  law  of  hig 
nature  that  leads  him  to  seek  for  better  sources  of  happiness,  he' 
unconsciously  comes  to  the  very  point  when  he  gets  a  glimpse  of  the 
glorious. 

Thus  when  the  Tantriks  saw  the  people  addicted  ta  worldly  plea- 
sures, they  sanctioned  the  pleasures,  but  at  the  same  time  inculcated 
a  notion  of  worship  in  them.  They  gave  them  wine  it  is  true  but 
they  pointed  out  to  them  that  it  should  only  be  used  at  the  time  of 
worship  to  concentrate  their  minds.  They  gave  them  woman,  but  they 
enjoined  at  the  same  time  that  she  was  the  emblem  of  8ukH^  and  told 
them  in  the  plainest  possible  language — "  look  on  her  in  any  light  you 
please — ^that  of  a  mother,  sister  or  wife — ^she  was  to  be  worehippedL 
They  sanctioned  midnight  songs,  but  advised  them  to  sing  only  thosQ 
that  were  calculated  to  sanctify  them  and  to  glorify  the  spiiits  invoked. 

K.  Chakjravuhi. 
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HUMAN  CHARACTER. 

BY  the  study  of  the  kindred  sciences  of  Physiology,  Physiognomy^. 
Phrenology,  Cheirosophy,  Graphology,  and  Astrology  (the  kttrtr 
haying  been  well  termed  "the  Mother  Science"),  it  is  possible  to 
discover,  compare,  and  prove  the  instincts,  character,  tendencies,  &c.,  d 
all  homan  beings ;  besides  becoming  convinced  of  tho  tmths  of  some  oi 
these  and  other  sciences  affecting  the  whole  of  the  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  kingdoms. 

In  my  book,  "  Palmistry  and  its  Practical  Uses,"  it  is  mentioned, 
in  the  Introduction,  that  man  and  nature  are  one  aoid  the  same,  the 
<;hanges  of  the  latter  re-acting  on  the  former;  and  I  ant  hoping  to 
prepare  another  small  volume  endeavouring  to  show  the  close  alliance 
of  the  abovenamed  sciences  by  classifying  and  explaining  the  charac« 
teristic  meanings,  under  each  head,  of  the  size,  shape,  habits,  marks, 
dfcc,  of  the  human  species,  thereby  helpings  to  prove  their  analogy  and 
confirmation  of  each  other. 

The  works  of  Nature  are  perfect  and  complete,  while,  to  those  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  learn,  there  lies  before  them  a  wonderful 
revelation  in  which  is  written  its  laws  and  mysteries,  and  which  speaks 
to  us  in  a  comprehensible  language. 

Every  human  being  bom  into  this  world  has,  naturally,  a  body 
suited  to  each  particular  individuality,  and  every  form,  feature,  move- 
ment, mark,  &c.,  are  expressive  of  the  spirit  within  acting  through  the 
wonderful  organism  of  the  brain — '*  the  instrument  of  the  soul" — as  it  is 
named  by  physiologists.  What  wonder  then  is  it  that  the  shape  of  the 
head  containing  the  brain  should  be  the  symbol  of  the  mental  and 
physical  attributes  within,  or  that  the  soft  substance  of  the  brain  should 
mould  the  box  which  contains  itP  It  will  be  found  on  analysis  that 
each  part  of  the  brain  contains  a  &calty,  the  fibrous  part  of  which  is 
*"  en  rapport*  with  the  nervous  system,  00  that  there  is  a  nervous  organ 
for  each  faculty ;  and  do  we  not  see  every  day  the  heads  of  children 
develop  and  grow  with  increasing  intelligence  P 

The  physical  relations  also  between  the  braifn  and  the  hands  aro 
well  described  by  Sir  Charles  Bell  and  other  medical  authorities. 

JSven  by  studying  the  handwriting  only  of  a  person,  a  fairly  correct 
diagnosis  can  be  relied  upon  oi  the  corresponding  qualities  under 
the  other  heads  named. 

It  is  nece98aTy  in  examining  into  the  character,  habits,  &c.,  of  human 
beings,  to  take  into  consideration  the  different  temperaments,  t.  e^  the* 
sttfastanoe  or  matmal  through  which  the  brain  and  mind  act,  and  whicfav 
eo  to  speak,  are  the  planetary  ngmUures.  For  the  Ether,  or  *^  Astral 
Lights*'  is  composed  of  different  fluids  emanating  from  the  principal: 
planets,  and  those  planets  which  are  dominant  at  the  time  of  birth  endow 
ike  ohild  with  their  oharaoteristios  or  temperaments  influencing  the  per*' 
flonal  appearanop,  health,  destiAy,  Ac.,  of  the  whole  Ufe.  The  prinoqwl 
id  these  consiitatiopfl  or  dispoaiiiQiia  9X9i^iih.9  Nerrona  or  Intelleotual 
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(resulting  from  the  attribiites  of  the  Sun  and  Mercury) ; — ^the  Choleric 
tJT  Sanguine  (Mart  at  Jupiter,  or  both)  ; — ^the  Melancholy  (Saturn) ;  and 
the  Lymphatic  (the  Moon  oi'  Venus,  but  more  edpecially  the  Moon)* 

Heredity  must  also  be  taken  into  account,  foi*  we  often  gee  children 
resembling  one  parent  in  almost  every  way  and  frequently  inheriting 
diseases  and  propensities ;  the  reason  of  this  is^  according  to  early 
writers,  that  when  a  father  or  mother  are  especially  influenced  by 
a  dominant  planet,  the  birth  is  hastened  or  delayed  until  that  planet 
^is  ascending,  hence  the  child  is  endowed  with  much  the  same 
.qualities.  One  type  may  distinguish  a  person,  but  it  is  modified 
perhaps  by  the  secondary  influences  of  other  planets,  and  that  is 
why  there  is  such  a  diversity.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  facta  in 
nature  is,  that  among  the  millions  of  human  beings  on  this  globe  of  ours, 
no  two  faces,  forms,  or  constitutions  are  exactly  similar ;  and  the  most 
interesting  occupation  to  the  student  of  human  nature  is  the  contem" 
{>lation  of  this  variety  met  with  from  day  to  day* 

When  scientific  men  begin  to  realize  the  groat  fact  of  the  linlnTig 
together  of  the  physical  and  psychical  human  organism  (as  some  few  are 
commencing  to  do),  it  will  open  out  a  field  of  inexhaustible  interest  and 
prove  a  blessing  to  the  world  at  large.  In  the  ease  of  oriminals,  for 
instance,  if  the  different  indications  and  evil  tendencies  which  are 
clearly  traced  could  be  read  in  early  childhood  before  they  had  time  to 
mature  and  take  deep  root,  and  good  moral  training  brought  to  bear  to 
combat  these  natural  instincts  and  develop  the  latent  good  propensities^ 
(for  no  human  being  is  quite  destitute  of  a  portion  of  the  divine  spark 
which^  though  burning  faint  and  feeble^  is  nevertheless  there),  We  should 
not  hear  so  much  of  fearful  crimes,  and  many  individuals  would  be 
paved  to  become  useful  and  happier  members  of  the  community.  No 
one  can  deny  that  the  heads  and  faces  of  habitual  criminals  bear  the 
fatal  stamp  of  their  proclivities  Which,  year  by  year,  grow,  dragging 
them  down  so  low  that  their  oases  are  almost  hopeless.  The  Fall 
Mall  Budgets  of  25th  September  1890,  in  an  article  on  '*  Orime,  its 
Cause  and.Oiire,''  says  that,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  criminala 
in  the  fllmira  reformatoi^  of  New  Tork  are*  treated  with  baths, 
massage,  and  all  that  can  bring  health  to  the  body  and  strength  to  the 
nervous  system ;  the  results  are  satisfactory,  for,  according  to  the  same 
periodical,  "  in  1886,  Dr.  Wey^  of  Elmira,  selected  for  experiment  eleven 
criminals  between  the  ages  of  nineteen  and  twenty-nine.  In  various 
degrees  they  Were  dull  of  intellect;  in  physiognomy  they  showed  the 
well-marked  traits  of  criminal  tendencies,  l^heir  offelices  were  assault^ 
burglary,  larceny,  rape.  For  a  period  of  one  to  two  years  thay  had  been 
in  prison  and  had  made  no  improvements  But  a  remarkable  physical 
alteration  soon  showed  itself  under  tiie  above  treatment,  with  drill 
and  ordinary  school  work  being  oontiaued : — ^e  flabby  muscles  grew 
hard.  The  shuffling  gait  became  manly  and  elaatic,  the  dull  eye. 
Wghtenedi    With,  this  improyement  came  a  mental  awaikening;   ft. 
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cerebral  activity  never  before  manifested  in  iheir  prison  life,  Tho 
pnrelj  animal  man  with  bis  ox-li](e  cbaractepistios,  seemed  to  recede 
before  tbe  intellectual.  Tbe  improvement  was  marked  in  every  sphere,— 
moral,  intellectual,  and  physical;  and  in  eighteen  months  from  tha 
beginning  of  tbe  experiment  all  but  two  bad  been  released  on  parole 
/and  were  living  by  boneat  industry ;"  but  how  much  better  it  would 
he  to  begin  in  good  time  to  educate  the  childr^*'  the  father  of  the  man.' 

A  criminal,  judged  by  most  of  the  sciences  here  alluded  to,  exhi« 
t)its  the  following  signs : — ^A  receding  forehead ;  absence  of  the  organ 
of  benevolence  ;  head  much  developed  at  sides,  over  ears,  the  latter 
protruding;  nose  generally  distorted;  high  cheek  bones;  eyebrows 
straight  and  overhanging ;  massive  jaws ;  eyes  showing  fixed  defiant 
fitare ;  lips  thin  and  ^ruel-looking  ;  large  chest,  short  ueek,  round  back, 
fihort  legs,  frequently  bandy,  shuffling  g9>it;  whilst  the  hands  are 
ihick,  hard,  and  badly  shaped,  the  fingers  cirooked,  with  small  nails 
deeply  sunk  in  the  spatulate  type,  the  philesophic  joints  large,  tip  of 
ihumb  ball-shaped,  short  but  v&vj  large  (shovring  violence)  ;  the  Mount 
of  Mars  excessive,  often  those  of  Venus  and  the  Moon,  whilst  the  places 
of  mounts  in  superior  portions  of  palms  are  hollow ;  but  few  lines 
ia  the  hands,  ordinarily  only  the  three  chief  ones,  and  of  a  blood-red 
4^1or:  the  writing  of  such  a  person  will  be  angular,  illegible,  coarse 
And  thick,  with  crossings  ef  "  t*s**  &c„  strongly  barred. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  deaoi^iption  applies  to  the 
criminal  who  is  blinded  by  instincts  of  violence  without  control; 
there  is  also  the  criminal  by  premeditation  and  influenced  by  other 
motives;  but  this  short  essay  cannot  bo  extended  to  embrace  further 
details,  as  the  writer's  object,  at  present,  is  mainly  to  show  the  intimate 
relation  ef  the  sciences  combined  under  the  dictum  "  Know  Thtsblf"  of 
the  great  Greek  s%ge  and  philosopher^  and  how  inexhaustible  are  tb# 
^ubj€»ts  in  association  with  them. 

JJopisE  Cotton,  p,  t.  0ii 


TSE  SPIRITUALISTS  IN  CONGRESS, 
(CoHtinued  from  page  156.^ 

THE  oration  of  Dr.  BJn^b^  T^nipr^do  is  full  of  the  better  sort  ef 
spiritualistic  philosophizing,  whi^h  mey  i»ot  be  orthodox  Theo- 
«ophy,  b«t  is  full  ef  Theosophics^  ideas.    Be  said: 

**  In  Spain  we  htSfmve  tbat  it  ia  net  neoesMury  again  to  raise  ibe  flapemnniiated 
^jnettion  of  spirit  and  natter.  We  beliere  that  Kpiiit  and  matter  are  bnt  the  twa 
4}oi«kpl(9mentiu:7  fomm  cf  one  and  the  9ame  eterwd,  infinite  eesenceg  the  complete 
«ind.  perfect  manifestation  a^  a  ^eing  whoioa  we  wUl  never  know  in  entirety,  but 
^hoQe  love  penetrates  ohr  whole  soals,  and  whose  warming  r»je  strengthen  onr 
«tep8  along  the  path  of  life.    We  believe  that  to  live  is  to  prxx)eed  tovrairds  it* 

•**  Vers  Ivri  ;*'  this  may  mean  **  towards  him,"  or  -"  towards  it,"  for  the  French 
fangnagc  in  thiq  cade  makes  no  ^istmcUoa  <tf  genderft  the  oontext  decidmg  tkaH 
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throngHlimUless  progress,  daring  whioH  we  are  bound  np  pne  with  anothier,  in  iiai^ 
a  manner  that  we  feel  the  misexy  of  him  who  weeps,  and  the  joy  of  him  who 
triumphs ;  we  believe  that  we  should  for  that  reason  all  assist  one  another  in  the 
painful  path  of  life ;  that  our  help  should  extend  upwards  to  the  woman  and  the 
thild,  and  downwards  to  the  criminal  and  the  savage.  In  so  acting  we  confor  a 
benefit  on  onrselyes  and  on  our  deaoendantB*" 

From  the  foregoing  extracts  a  general  conception  may  be  formed 
of  the  ideas  of  advanced  SpiritnaliBts,  who  naturally,  nnder  the 
circumstances,  would  not  give  utterance  to  a  formal  statement  of  the 
ppiritualistic  belief.  Among  the  communications  from  distant  bodies 
of  Spiritualists,  We  come  across  some  elementary  statements  of  the  kind, 
which  agree  in  their  essentiab,  and  extracts  from  one  of  which  may  bo 
of  interest. 

The  "  Society  Spirite  Centrale  Mexicane,"  states  its  "  rational  snd 
philosophical  creed"  at  considerable  length.  The  more  important 
clauses  of  the  Credo  run  : 

"I  beKere  in  one  God,  supreme  intelligence,  first  cause  of  all  things,  infinite, 
incomprehensible  in  its  estenoe,  immutable,  immaterial,  omnipotent,  perfectly  joet 
good  and  meroif  u1«  * 

••  I  believe  that  man,  one  of  his  creatures,  owes  to  God  an  infinite  adoration. 

"  I  beUere  that  God  has  made  man,  in  order  that  he  may  nnderatand  him  aa^ 
love  him,  while  enjoining  complete  happiness  when  he  deserves  it. 

"  I  believe  that  God  has  imposed  an  unalterable  law  on  the  universe-Good. 

"  I  beUeve  that  man  ought  to  adore  God  by  doing  what  is  good. 

"  I  believe  that  for  adoring  God  there  is  no  need  of  temples,  oi  priests ,  God's 
best  altar  being  the  heart  of  a  virtuous  man.  and  his  best  worship  a  stamlesa 
morality. 

"I  believe  that  God  does  not  require  maa  to  profiM  a  definite  leiiirfon  (wfHt 
religion  d4termin4e.)  *      '  ^ 

*'  I  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  soul  or  spirit  (de  V^m€  ou  e^rit)  an  intefli- 
gent  entity,  free  in  its  actions,  and  strictly  responsible  to  God. 
•*  I  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul." 

The  "Credo"  goes  on  to  state  a  belief  in  limited  rewaids  and 
punishments  after  death,  the  results  of  natural  causes ;— a  belief  in 
the  pluraHty  of  inhabited  worlds,  all  under  the  law  of  a  progressiye 
development,  which  leads  finally  to  God;  a  beUef  in  leincamation,  in 
this  or  other  worlds,  suitable  to  the  condition  of  the  spirit;  that,  by 
willing  it,  a  spirit  may  become  incapable  of  sin;  that  no  creature 
suffers  without  having  deserved  it  by  things  done  in  this  or  a  former  in-1 
carnation ;  that  before  arriving  at  the  state  of  sinlessness  (irnpeccahOUO 
the  Spirit  can  continue,  or  can  arrest  its  progress  in  the  ascending  hier* 

archy,  according  as  it  wishes,  but  that  it  can  never  go  back  in  the  scald 
of  existence. 

It  is  not  stated  in  this  ekborate  confession  of  faith  whether  this 
God  is  a  personal  or  impersonal  one.  The  fact  is  that  a  pmonal  God 
endowed  with  the  attributes  (so  to  speak)  of  an  impersonal  one,  and  aa 
impersonal  Gt)d  endowed  with  those  of  a  personal  one,  are  "very  modi 
of  a  muchness,*'  and  nnder  one  or  other  of  these  desci^iptioBS  all  goda 
would  seem  to  come.    The  human  inind  does  not  appear  to  he  ftble  iq.. 
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rablimate  i^e  idea  of  a  p^Monal  God'to  the  degree  of  spiritiiality*^ 
necessary  to  f  nlfil  the  conditions  of  modem  thought,  without  making^ 
him  at  the  same  time  impersonal  in  many  of  his  functions  as  God,  neithel^ 
does  it  seem  able  to  ooneeive  an  impersonal  God,  pure  and  simple.  The 
moment  after  anyone  deolaies  God  to  be  impersonal,  he  proceeds  to 
credit  It  with  at^bntes, — omnipotent,  eternal,  inoomprohensible,  omni* 
present,  good,  jnst^  merciful,  and  so  forth.  It  does  not  seem  to  hara 
struck  the  pious  mind  that  God  might  be  both,  or  neither.  The  nniott 
of  the  personal  and  impersonal  is  an  idea  which  the  stiffness  of  one's 
mental  joints  makes  it  difficult  for  us  to  mount  up  to ;  but  personal 
and  impersonal  are,  after  all,  empirical  distinctions,  derived  frooi  our 
material  and  mental  experiences.  A  man  seems  to  us  definitely  dis- 
tinct from  a  woman,  and  still  we  have  learned  from  ezperienoe  the 
existence  of  hermaphrodites,  who  may  be  regarded  either  as  instances 
of  both  sexes  or  of  no  sex.  In  the  same  way  it  is  perfectly  conoeiTable 
that  were  our  intellects  a  little  more  expanded,  we  might  peroeiye  that 
a  combination  of  the  personal  and  impersonal  is  not  only  possible  in 
6od,  the  Macrocosm,  hut  actual  in  ownelveg^  the  Microcosm. 

Another  statement  of  belief  comes  from  South  America.  M.  do 
Miguel,  of  La  Plata,  the  editor  of  El  Teosofo,  speaks,  of  course,  from  a 
different  platform,  but  his  communication  is  an  incident  in  the  Congress, 
and  it  is  not  easy  or  even  possible  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line,  and  say : 
**  This  is  Spiritualism,  and  that  is  Theosophy.''    M.  de  Miguel  says : 

**!  think  it  is  maeh  more  logical,  from  the  moment  one  attributes  Absolateness 
in  ereiything  to  the  Sapreme  Being,  to  admit  one  single  Spirit,  absohite  intelligenoe, 
which  manifests  itself  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  according  to  the  inatmments  it 
uses :  mineral,  vegetable,  animal,  haman,  or  snperhaman. 

**  These  manfaestations  in  man's  case,  become  more  and  more  perfect  aooozd* 
ing  as  his  brain  develops  either  through  heredity  or  poltivation,  and  thns  famishes 
him  with  a  more  perfect  instrument. 

"  A  nidvenal  life  hM  been  admitted ;  why  not  allow  a  univeraal  Sntelligsnoe 
also  (which  may,  perchance,  be  the  same  thing)  P" 

M.  de  Miguel  belieyes  in  immortality  of  the  impersonal  spirit,  but 
not  in  the  survival  of  the  personality.  Like  (George  Eliot  he  thinks  a 
mortal  Hves  after  death  only  in  his  works  (thus  remaining  at  the  mercy 
of  one's  pubUdbier  even  in  this  equiyocal  future  life).  He  thinks  that  we 
should  jbelp  the  miserable  and  down-trodden  in  order  that  Spirit  may 
manifest  ini^  its  splendour  like  a  general  light,  instead  of  being  a  fitful 
gleam,  as  at  present.  To  help  others  would,  no  doubt^  be  an  excellent 
tiling,  aod  it  has  been  the  exordium  of  the  morality  of  all  religions.  A 
long  and  painful  experience  has  proved,  however,  that  the  task  is  too  much 
fat'  kumanify.  The  herediteiy  lines,  along  which  the  inclinations  and* 
sArvouB  coixents  of  mankind  inevitably  run,  lead  to  self-interest  and  self- 
indulgence;  Buehis  the  ^'soature  of  the  beaet"  as  yet,  and  Altruism,  bar- 
ring a  lew  individual  efforts— microscopically  small  as  regards  the 
uliDle — ^begins  akid  ends  in  exordium.  Finding  that  the  helping  of 
4ibeo|  is  not  tiie  em  to.  hrmm  wsery/^e  modera  worid  has  Uilen 
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back  upon  a  leaa  ambitioua  aim/  namely,  that  of  trying  to  abstain  fronv 
preventing  others  from  helping  themselvetf  and  even  that  seems  too  much 
for  the  average  human  being. 

We  may  say  that  the  thread  (golden  or  otherwise)  which  runs 
through  the  great  bulk  of  the  addresses  and  oommuoioations,  is  a  belief 
tiiat  Spiritualism  demonstrates  the  survival  of  the  ^  soul  or  spirit," — tk 
rather  vague  rendering  of  the  f aot,  whieh  we  meet  with  oonstantly 
in  spiritualism,  and  which  is  terribly  aggravated  in  the  French  language, 
since  "  ftme"  has  a  whole  host  of  meanings — ^soul,  mind,  spiiit,  ghost, 
life,  conscience,  etc.,  while  ^'  esprit"  means  also  spirit,  mind,  and  soul, 
and  also  wit  and  genius;  all  which  gives  a  tendency  to  looseness 
of  thought  when  philosophizing  in  French.  We  must  now  take  a  glanco 
of  some  of  the  variations  of  the  simple  Spiritualism  of  the  Congress 
programme. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  is  that  of  the  Abbe  Boca.  That  eccle^ 
siastic  is  doing  what  he  can  to  found  a  Christian  Theosophy  on  the  ruins 
of  sacerdotal  Christianity,  Our  readers  are  aware,  no  doubt,  of  tho 
trouble  the  Abb6  (or  Canon)  has  had  with  the  Pope,  who  very  naturally 
resents  being  called  hard  names  by  one  of  his  own  flock.  It  is  only 
human  to  try  to  hasten  the  downfall  of  .a  thing  whose  destruction  wo 
have  foretold,  and  when  we  are  waiting  for  the  downfall  of  anything 
in  order  to  use  the  materials  wherewith  to  build  something  new,  tho 
temptation  to  '^  assist  Nature"  in  her  distructive  work  becomes  very 
strong.  It  is  not  susprising,  therefore,  that  a  good  deal  of  the  worthy 
Abbe's  Theosophy  (or  Spiritualism,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  it 
really  is,)  consists  in  attacks  upon  the  doctrines  and  practices  of 
Borne  and  of  Papal  Christianity.  A  large  part  of  the  balance  of 
ihe  Abbe's  Theosophy,  when  the  ioonoclastio  element  is  subtraoted, 
consists  of  emotional  claims  on  the  part  of  esoteric  Christianity,  for 
the  allegiance  of  Spiritualists  and  Theosophists.  The  simple,  two- 
planked  platform  of  the  Congress  gives  him  a  locus  standi  among  tho 
delegates,  and  he  argues  that  these  two  poiuts  are  not  the  only  ones  in 
common.  In  fact  he  claims  that  the  divine  spirit.  Logos,  higher  self,  or 
whatever  else  the  in-forming  spirit  of  man  may  be  called,  is  in  reality 
*''  the  eternal  Christ  ;**  not,  he  explains,  the  Christ  of  the  Vatican,  of  the 
Syllabus,  of  the  Inquisition,  of  St.  Barthelemy,  of  Torquemada,  but  the 
Christ  of  suffering,  of  self  saerifiee,  and  of  heavenward  aspirations.  This* 
Christ,  as  the  Abb6  believes,  the  delegates  at  future  congresses  will  have 
to  recognize  and  to  confess,  for  on  these  Congresses  of  Spiritualists,  ho 
declares,  devolves  the  duty  of  the  oompleting  the  religious  and  sooial 
restoration  whieh  the  recent  one  has  begun.  The  Abb6  in  his  disconrso 
quotes  largely  from  the  Bible,  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  learned  Hindu 
tibeologians  quote  from  their  Shastras,  but  he  is  ever  ready  to  give  his 
texts  the  widest  interpretation,  and  his  ditcourse  was '  applandidd: 
throughout,  especially  those  passages  therein  whidh  predieted  the 
downfall  of  priests  and  priestcraft,  and  tiie  victory  of  i^ose  who  tbialc 
as  does  the  good  Abb6  himself «    The  following  extract  from  faia  speects 
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gives  an  idea  of  the  Abb6  Rdcca's  breath  erf  view,  and  will  also  serve 
as  an  example  of  the  style  in  which  he  handles  his  opponents : 

"  Whether  you  like  it  or  not,  yon  are  all  the  disoiplos  of  Jesns  whether  through 
the  Apostlee,  thrtmgh  FbofiuB,  through  Lather,  through  Voltaire,  through  Allen 
Eardeo,  tlmmgh  Swtdenborg,  or  through  other  founders  of  other  BchooU,  who  also 
were  Christiana  after  this  kind,  Christians  in  substance,  Christiaus  according  to  the 
epirit  that  gives  life,  not  aooording  to  the  letter  that  kills,  as  are  the  pretended 
ULraniontane  Christiaus,— 'those  jugglers  with  Christian  truths,  those  proafners  of 
the  Chrisc  Spirit^  which  thej  torture,  and  whose  members  they  burned  daring  the 
Hiddle  Ages." 

The  Writer  of  a  **  Memoire/'  from  Italy,  whom  the  Report  somewhat 
naively  calls  "M.  Yox  in  Deserto,"  also  takes  np  the  Christian  mystic's 
position.  At  first  sight  his  extremely  definite  statement  of  that  position, 
might  appear  like  a  satire  thereon ;  but  he  is  very  much  in  earnest, 
and  a  moment's  reflection  makes  it  clear  that^  after  all,  he  but  frankly 
states  the  platform  of  the  NeO'Christians,  Christian  Spiritualists  or 
Christian-Theosophists,  for  whom  the  Church  of  England  seems  willing 
to  find  a  place  in  its  capacious  bosom.     M.  Vox  in  Deserto  says  : 

«  J'esus  was  truly  the  Spirit  of  God  incarnate ;  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are 
the  yeritable  Word  of  Qod ;  the  Christian  religion  is  the  Only  reyealod  one,  the 
only  admissible  one, — but  with  the  following  qualifications : 

"  In  order  to  be  in  the  path  it  is  not  at  all  indispensable  to  follow,  or  eren  to 
know,  the  doctrine  otOhrist :  It  suffices  to  practise  Lore. 

"  God  wants  no  temples,  no  ceremonies,  nor  any  external  manifestation  of  ^ 
cultus  which  man  ought  only  to  carry  out  in  his  own  heart* 

"  Satan,  hell  and  heaven  exist  only  in  the  human  consciousness. 

"  Baptism  and  communion  are  uselesp.  Humanity  has  no  longer  need  of  symbols 
Bince  Christ  accomplished  the  sacrifice  of  himself  on  Golgotha. 

"  Finally  $  there  are  no  such  things  as  miracles/' 

This  memorialist  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  Jesus  was^  aware  o£ 
the  reyolution  and  rotation  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  plurality  of  inha- 
bited worlds,  and  maintained  silence  about  them  only  because  he  knew 
that  mankind  was  unprepared  for  this  knowledge,  and  would  therefore 
have  certainly  abused  it ;  in  which  conception  he  follows  the  Theosophieal 
teaching,  for  it  reckons  Jesus  among  the  adepts,  who,  of  course,  have 
always  been  aware  of  the  true  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies,  but  do  not 
give  out  their  knowledge  some  hidden  reason* 

As  regards  Jesus,  M.  Oamille  Ghaigneau  and  others  express  grea/t 
admiratian  for  "that  grand  figure,"  and  the  general  idea  of  the  Con* 
gress  seems  to  haVe  been  that  the  ideas  of  Jesus  were  distorted  and 
erippled  by  his  environment,  and  that  were  he  to  return  now,  he 
would  certainly  declare  himself  no  Christian.  What  he  would  de% 
elare  himself  it  was  left  to  the  audience  to  infer. 

With  those  who  know  nothing  of  the  more  philosophical  develops 
mesit  <tf  Modem  Spiritualism,  the  stock  rtdidule  turns  upon  the  **  loved 
ones,*^'  '^  departed  angel,'-  and  so  forth  to  gossip  with  whom  at  seances 
ifcey  rather  stupidly  euppose  to  constitute  the  main  aim  of  the  Spiri*» 
ualiiti  A  perusal  of  the  report  we  are  examining  would  be  rather  i 
tftuKk  totiiese  peeple,  for  it  weuld  teacb  them  that  they  have  bee^ 
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firing  at  a  sliadow  of  their  own  creation,  as  the  bulk  oi  the  Report  is 
taken  up  with  disooBBionB  of  the  very  same  problems  that  now  ezeroiae 
not  only  Theosophists,  but  also  all  the  thinking  portion  of  ednoated 
humanity.  Still  the  pure  emotionalist  is  not  altogether  absent — the 
man  to  whom  the  chief  glory  of  Spiritualism  is  the  consolation  it  affords 
by  its  promise  of  speedy  reunion  with  those  who  have  "  gone  before.** 
As  a  specimen  of  this  emotional  phase  we  may  quote  from  the  speech  of 
Don  Miguel  Yiyes, — an  eloquent  speech,  for  that  matter,  and  mnch 
applauded : 

**  I  know  that  I  shall  see  those  faces  again ;  I  know  thafc  I  shall  onoe  man  f^ase 
into  those  eyes )  I  know  that  I  shall  again  pronoanoe  my  mother's  sweet  name,  which 
)ia8  not  passed  my  lips  for  many  years,  and  that  I  shall  ory  with  my  whela  being, 
Hy  Mother !  I  know  that  the  spirits  of  those  who  have  lored  me  upon  earth,  and 
who  now  love  me  in  their  invisible  abode  in  space,  await  vui  in  that  new  life  ;  I 
know  that  I  shall  be  filled  with  ecstacy  by  the  wonders  of  Space  r  I  know  that  I 
■hall  visit  Uranns,  Neptune,  Jnpiter,  and  all  the  planets  of  owe  solar  system ;  I 
know  that  I  shall  be  enchanted  with  their  shores,  their  seas,  their  plains,  their  won- 
ders, thsitl  shaU  experience  emotions,  joys,  which  J  cannot  conceive  today;  I 
know  that  I  shall  visit  those  constellations  which  the  optical  instruments  of  modem 
Astronomy  oonfoand  with  sans  of  different  colonrs ;  I  know  that  my  liberty  will 
become  infinite,  and  that  it  will  extend  as  far  as  my  thought  shall  reach.*' 

To  many  no  doubt  this  will  seem  like  a  daydream,  but  far  be  it 
from  us  to  ridicule  the  happy  anticipation.  It  means  the  fall  reahzatioii 
of  pure  aspirations,  both  affectional  and  intellectual,  and  it  also  means 
the  utter  negation  ot  the  black  side  of  religion — ^negation  of  a  cruel 
and  angry  Gt>d,  negation  of  Hell  fire,  negation,  at  ^^^twp  oeremonies 
imd  litanies,  negation  of  sacerdotal  greed  and  priestly  tyranny. 

The  Spiritists,  who  believe  in  speedy  reincarnation,  have  en  one 
point,  at  least,  a  decided  advantage  over  those  who  postulate  a  eontinoal 
accumulation  of  succeeding  generations  in  Sommerland.  When  we 
picture  to  ourselves  our  *'  lost  loved  ones,"  our  minds  seldom  travd  baok 
farther  than  a  few  generations,  but  on  our  entraQce  mio  Sununerhmd 
,we  will,  presumably,  find  ourselves  in  presenoe  of  an  ascending,  or  rather 
descending  unbroken  line  of  ancestors  stretching  away  into  a  misty  past. 
All  of  these  succeeding  generations  may  certainly  be  supposed  to  be  in 
afFectional  and  intellectual  rapport  with  the  links  immediately  preoedmgv 
^hich  are,  infaot,  their  respective  '4oved  ones,'*«nd  each  would  naturally 
iwish  to  pass  the  new  comer  down  the  line  by  introducing  Mm  to  its  own 
immediate  forerunners.  Now,  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  refined  and  edu-. 
cated  spirit,  fresh  from  19th  century  civilisation,  might  get  along  all  right 
even  down  to,  t«Ay,  the  IQOth  generation,  which  may  reasonably  be  snppo* 
Bed  to  consist  of  tho  spiritual  edition  of  unkempt  savages,  dressed  in  snita 
pt  blue  and  red  pajint ;  but  would  not  the  affectionate  greetings  of  one's 
smcestor  theMissiiig  Linkbea  little  trying?  A^dhow  abeui oor ioce- 
fathers  thePithicoid  apes?  To  say  nothing  ciq^  anoestora  tch  the  n.'^ 
degree,  whom  we  may  logically  represent  to  ourselves  asihe  dimy  daniBeos 
pfthe  primeval  oceans  and  marshy  ItisoertainlyiraethattheSpiritaal#- 
Ists  teach  the  doctrine  of  pr^^gveMiTC  deyelopiMBt  iA  spirit  li&y  wA  one 
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fiaily  progeiditors  maj  be  supposed^  aoM^Erdingly,  to.kaT^  adiW)c^ 
ooii8idera]i>lj  in  the  scala  of  in^teUigencQ,  bat  eyon  if  great  gr^dpapfi^ 
Pithiceid  ape  bad  by  tbis  tim^e  studied  ^iill  and  Spencer,  and  even 
i^aken  i^  B.  A.  degree*  b^  would  9tiU  be  a  Pitbicoid  ape  all  the  same, 
and  tber^ore,  in  all  probability,  not  very  sympathetic  society.  Tbo 
Spiritists  wbo  believe  that  our  stay  in  Smnraerland  is  but  ten^orory^ 
have  no  sucb  embarrassing  prospect  before  l^em. 

The  discourse  of  M.  Lessard  is  anotber  example  of  what  Theoso* 
phists  call  the  MaterializaHon  of  spirit,  in  the  sense  of  the  dragging  of 
our  conceptions  of  the  spiritual  down  to  the  level  of  the  material.  He 
says  towards  the  end  of  his  address : 

'*  From  wbat  you  have  just  beard,  Gentlemen,*  it  follows  that  the  dead  have 
only  one  happiness :  to  watch  over  those  they  have  loved ;  and  that  thej  pnrsae  bat 

one  end:  to  owrry  out  the  werk  tiiey  had  left  imacoomplished  on  earth at  the 

other  side  of  the  tomb  they  labour,  straggle^  poxiij  and  derelep  tiiemselveB,  and 
ptiil  grow  greater,  while  awaiting,  no  doubt,  the  hour  whex|  it  wHl  be  given  to  them 
ffi  fiU  on  this  earth  or  elsewhere  the  destiny  which  aw^ts  ns  sJl,  the  living  as  weU  44 
the  dead.*' 

Thosfe  who  ki^ow  the  ^i^tn^melj  elftborate  pdirtic^Uf b  of  tb&  des- 
tiny of  man  after  death,  as  given  in  the  Secret  Docirine>  may,  perohance^ 
Hmilc  at  this  simple  programme ;  but  the  last  paragraph  in  the  above 
quotation  is  not  so  very  unlike  the  Theosophical  teaching.  In  an  "  Edito- 
rial note"  appended  to  a  letter  of  enquiry  about  Allan  Kardec's  doctrines, 
on  page  281,  Vol.  IV.  of  the  Theosophist,  Madame  Blavatsky  says :  "With 
the  Spiritists,  we  believe— let  us  rather  say  we  know— that  man  i» 
bom  more  than  once  as  a  human  being;  and  this  not  merely  upon  ihi^ 
earth,  but  upon  seven  earths  in  this  planetary  chain,  to  say  nothing  of 
any  other.  But  as  to  the  rapidity  with  which,  and  the  circumstances 
■finder  which  these  reincarnations  occur,  our  Spiritist  friends  and  our- 
selves  are  at  variance."  The  early  part  of  our  quotation  from  M.  Lessard's 
address  certainly  reads  a  little  crudely,  but  taken  in  connection  with 
what  the  speaker  says  a  little  further  on,  very  few  of  us  can  afford  to 
smile  at  it.  He  postulates  three  "  conditions  of  salvation,"  the  first 
alludes  to  the  family ;  the  second  to  the  nation ;  of  the  third  he  says : 

"  Finally  the  third  of  these  conditions  of  salvation  {salut,  which  may  also  be 
rendered  '•  happiness,")  creates  a  new  duty,  which  requires  ns  iipt  only  to  feel  onri 
selves  Uv4ng  in  our  feMowmsn,  ba4  in  eveiythfcig  that  exfstsy  as  the  Htemal  f eeU 
itself  Uvingin  all  the  creatures  of  wWeh  it  is  the  kieihaustible  and  nnwavering 

providence It  is  then  tiiat  we  shall  have  won  etenol  life,  and  that  God,  the  Uving 

law  and  conscious  reaton  of  the  universe,  will  reign  in  our  minds,  in  our  hearts  and 
iji  our  qpirits." 

Wbat  is  this  but  "  killing  out  the  sense  <rf  separateness  P"  What  is 
it>  if  it  be  not  an  effort  to  become  one  with  "  Brahma  P" 

Wil^  regard  to  reincarnation,  it  is  a  subject  that  is  now  occupying 
mndt  attention  even  among  those  who  regard  the  doctrine  as  purely 
hypothetical/  Various  Views  thereof  have  been  put  forward  of  late 
■which  differ  essentially  from  the  Buddhist  and  Hindu  doctrines ;  and  th^ 
theory  modestly  propounded  by  Madame  X.Colin  in  a  pom|nunicatio» 
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id  the  Congress  will,  doubtless,  be  found  interesting.    Madame  Colia 
postulates  an  inherent  desire  in  the  human  heart  for  progress : 

'*  There  is  at  the  bottom  of  every  httnukn  flonl  a  ooxistaat  and  powerf  al  aspira- 
tion to  raise  itself  to  a  higher  condition  :  to  free  itself  from  the  miseries,  the  tras»« 
mels,  the  ignominies  which  ignorance,  vice,  and  their  sombre  conseqoenceB  inevi- 
tably bring  in  their  train ;  withoat  forgetting  how  great  is  the  painful  oonttaet 
between  a  troubled  conscience,  at  war  with  the  desire  for  the  esteem  of  others  aaud 
of  oneself ,  and  the  serene,  free  and  joyoas  peacefalness  of  the  internal  self." 

This  desire  to  progress,  combined  with  a  sense  of  duties  to  be 
performed  on  earth,  is  apparently  in  Madame  Colin's  opinion  an  excuse, 
if  not  a  consecration,  of  the  "  desire  to  live"  (^Tanha)^  which  is  regarded 
as  essentially  evil  in  Eastern  occultism;  and  accepting  "Tanha"  as 
a  useful  factor  in  man's  make-up,  she  deduces  three  ^inds  of  reincar- 
nation, in  the  first  two  of  which  it  has  room  to  energise  beneficially. 
Of  these  "  three  orders  of  reincarnation"  she  says : 

'*  let, — Some  reincarnate,  driven  by  the  instinct  to  live  again  and  act  personally  ; 
an  instinct  as  strong  as  that  of  self-preservation,  and  which  has  its  roots  in  the 
materiality  of  the  perispritel  envelope.* 

"  9fMZ«— Others  reincarnate  by  reason  of  the  voluntary  and  reasoned  impulse 
{elan)  of  the  soul,  which  wishes  to  find  itself  onoe  more  in  combat  with  the  diffioul- 
ties  of  life,  perhaps  from  a  consciousness  of  duties  to  be  fulfilled,  bringing  back  with 
It  the  experiences  of  its  former  births,  and  acting  under  the  attraction  of  the 
innumerable  motives  which  sway  the  human  heart. 

"  8rd^— Finally  the  third  order  of  reincarnation  is  of  those  completely  pure  and 
puissant  souls,  higher  than  the  Arch-angels  who  appear  again  in  this  world  ha.  order 
to  be  the  initiators  of  a  great  and  powerful  movement  of  Humanity,  and  of 
Civilization." 

This  theory  is  certainly  ingenious  and  not  at  all  unreasonable  as  a 
**  working  hypothesis"  for  those  who  stand  in  need  of  one. 

The  reincamationists,  howerer,  although  very  strongly  represented 
in  the  Congress,  were  far  from  having  it  all  their  own  way,  and  among 
the  most  determined  opponents  of  the  Allen  Kardec  doctrines  was 
another  lady,  Madame  Elise  van  Galcar,  whose  "Memoire"  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  that  of  Madame  Colin.  The  fundamental  difference 
between  the  standpoints  of  Spiritualists  and  Spiritists,  Madame  van 
Calcar  states  thus : 

"The  Spiritists  blisy  themselves  in  propagating  a  doctrine  which  seems  to 
them  the  key  for  every  euigma  of  life ;  while  the  Spiritualists  refuse  to  aocept  any- 
uystem  taught  either  by  mortals  or  by  spirits,: — convinced  that  every  theory  accepted 
as  a  dogma  and  presented  as  a  confession  of  faith  leads  to  dogmatism  and  to 
BBctarianismJ' 

Madame  van  Calcar  is  as  much  afraid  of  organization  as  of  dogma. 
She  thinks  that  *'  the  interior  afilnity  of  parties  is  not  strong  enough  for 
fusion,"  hence : 

*'  All  the  spiritualistio  groups  which  have  endeavoured  to  organise  and  mako 
rules  have  very  soon  become  dead  bodies,  or  sick  ones,  eaten  up  by  the  worms  of 
$mall  passions,  of  ambition  and  of  vanity." 

t  The  "  perisprit"  is  wbat  Xheosophiati  oall  Iho  Kavia  rupa,  ox  Mayavi  ruj^a. 
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Slie  **  goes  for"  Allen  Kardec  and  his  dootaHmeB  in  tlie  following 
fashion:  

'*  Ottr  dear  broihen,  the  Spiritirts,  think  onlj  of  how  they  will  spread  the 
^ootrinee  put  forward  in  the  books  of  Allen  Kardec ;  thej  never  anspect  that  their 
system  ig  in  <^pen  oontsadiotion  with  all  that  their  brethren  the  Spiritoalists  have  die 
oovered  during  the  last  forty  years.  They  have  made  a  philosophy,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  they  have  resosoitated  the  theory  of  metempsychosis.  We  have  discovered 
Bn  unknown  world^'winle  they  have  made  ap  a  system.  We  have  found  a  great  remliMf, 
a  oeleetial  eooaemy,  which  unveils  to  us  more  and  more  the  f  ature  of  humanity  be« 
yond  the  grave.  Therefore,  we  find  ourselves  now  in  the  presence  of  a  dilemma. 
If  the  discoveries  of  the  Spiritoaliats  cure  real,  the  doctrine  of  the  Spiritists  cannot 
he  true.  It  is  not  a  question  of  seoondary  points,  which  can  be  durred  over  by  exer- 
cising a  little  toleration ;  no,  it  is  a  question  of  either  tohite  or  hlack^falee  or  real, 
error  or  truth,  fiction  or  fact" 

Madame  van  Galcar  has  a  very  wholesome  dread  of  leaders  and 
authorities  in  matters  spiritual.     She  says  : 

"  In  the  United  States  and  in  SnfB^and  no  one  has  hungered  for  the  name  of 
Chi^  or  Master ;  no  one  has  had  the  audacity  to  formulate  this  new  revelation  iir 
the  shape  of  a  catechism  aecording  to  a  certain  antiqne  theory.  Ko  mortal  has  the 
right  to  arrest  the  movement  of  thought  and  research  by  introducing  some  criterion 
of  truth,  in  order  to  hurriedly  create  an  invariable  unity  of  doctrine,  which  in  our 
case  has  already  become  an  orthodoxy.  Spiritism  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  is  already 
endeavouring  to  become  a  papacy.  We  reject  the  authoritativeneee  attributed  to  the 
Spiritist  doctrine,  because  it  is  a  doctrine, — a  system  put  forward  to  serve  as  a  eon*' 
fession  of  faith.  It  is  a  Mosaic  of  fantastical  propositions,  the  pieces  of  which  are 
cut  out  in .  such  a  way  that  the  first  has  need  of  the  support  of  the  second,  which  in 
its  turn  is  expressly  fashioned  in  order  to  support  the  other  parts." 

There  is,  no  doubt^  a  great  deal  of  sense  in  these  denunciations 
of  authority  and  orthodoxy,  and  perchance  some  Theosophists  may- 
begin  to  suspect  they  occupy  a  position  in  these  matters,  not  altogether 
outside  of  the  line  of  Madame  van  Galcar's  vigorous  bombardment ;  but 
although  she  herself  lays  it  down  that  definite  opinions  on  these  sub- 
jects should  not  be  formed  until  a  careful  study  has  been  made  of  the 
ideas  and  experiences  of  all  ages  and  all  countries  in  this  direction,  she 
proves  herself  ignorant  of  many  of  the  arguments  of  her  opponents, 
and,  indeed,  misunderstands  the  very  nature  of  reincarnation  itself ;  in 
fact,  she  declares  that,  among  the  evil  effects  of  the  doctrine  :  "  Rein- 
carnation ofEends  the  moral  sentiments,  because  it  requires  the  perpe- 
tuity of  evil.  For  to  punish  a  thief,  or  a  murderer,  we  require  another 
thief,  another  murderer."  This,  moreover,  is  but  one  of  a  number  of 
foolish  arguments  adduced  by  her,  not  against  the  doctrine  or  hypothesis 
of  reincarnation,  but  against  what  she  ignorantly  sapposes  to  be  that 
doctrine  or  hypothesis. 

A.  K. 
(  To  be  con  t  in  ued. ) 
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LALAN  FAKIR. 

[The  following  interostiag  aoooant  of  the  formation  of  one  of  the  hmo^roail 
«tih*0eotB  whfoh  spring  tip  in  Indian  will  give  the  reader  flb  idea  of  the  reqidAiMs  for 
^  oertain  class  of  reHgioos  leader  in  this  ooftntry.  It  is  a  aign  of  4(he  Umw  Uist  tkB 
aqbality  of  women  (at  least  their  religions  eqaaUty)  and  the  ababdemnent  of  OBOb^ 
vestriotionv  form  two  prinoipat  items  in  the  new  Saint's  doctrine. — Ed,} 

-TTTHO  knowd  that  tlie  name  of  Lalan  Fakir  may  not  in  course 
»  "  of  time  be  equally  venerated  with  that  of  Auley  Croshai,  the 
most  popular  founder  of  the  Kartabhaja  sect  P  As  time  shall  roll  on, 
4he  spot  already  conseorated  by  the  interment  of  his  mc^rial  remains 
Trill,  We  doubt  not,  hold  out  suffioient  inducement  to  the  populace 
to  pay  a  Tisit  to  it  and  pick  up  earth  from  it  with  an  avidity  wUch 
is  known  only  to  devotees.  It  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  panacea 
for  all  sorts  of  disease-^^eurable  and  incurable.  A  hunchback  may 
make  use  of  it  to  get  rid  of  his  deformity.  A  st^le  woman  may  make 
an  amulet  of  it  in  order  to  be  blessed  with  a  child.  And  the  village 
of  Saoria  on  the  Kaliganga  near  Kushtia  may  have  the  same  honor 
done  to  it  as  is  d6ne  to  Ghoshpara,  where  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  the  founder  of  the  Kkrtabhaja  sect  is  celebrated  with  great  edat^ 
and  thousands  of  people  gather  together  every  year.  The  influx 
is  so  Itfrge  that  special  trains  are  run  consecutively  for  throe  days 
by  the  Eastern  Bengal  State  BaQway.  The  recluse  had  a  oooniay- 
Seat  of  his  owti,  which  we  may  fairly  call  a  kind  erf  hermitage 
at  the  village  named  above.  Here  are  accommodated  some  sixteen: 
disciples  of  his,  of  whom  Sital  and  Bhohi  deserve  mention.  They 
were  the  most  belov6d  of  them  all.  His  affection  was  exceedingly 
warm  for  them — as  warm  indeed  as  anyone's  could  be  for  his  o^wn 
darling.  Nobody  could  easily  persuade  himself  to  believe  that  he 
would  love  others  none  the  less.  He  was  married.  The  wife  used 
to  live  with  him  at  the  hewnitage.  She  bord  him  no  issuia.  True  rt  is 
that  most  of  his  followers  are  living  a  married  Kf e,  but,  as  a  rule,  no 
child  is  bom  unto  them.  The  sect  goes  by  the  name  of  Badhu  8d)a 
(literally,  serving  the  Sadhu),  Lalan's  views  differed  essentially  in 
more  points  than  one  from  those  of  the  Seba.  The  Sadhuites  and 
the  Vaishnahites  commit  acts  frbm  i/^hich  the  Lalunites  are  free.  The 
latter  regard  adultery  as  a  great  sin.  The  materials  of  his  Kfe  have 
been  collected  and  arranged  from  the  Hita  ]S:ari  of  Kushtia.  Unfortunately 
for  us  the  facts  furnished  by  the  writer  in  the  Mofussil  vernacular 
weekly  are  too  meagre  to  enable  us  to  give  our  readers  a  full  sketch 
of  the  life  of  this  pious  man.  We  hope  he  may  ere  long  place  fuller 
accounts  before  the  public.  On  the  principle  that  something  is  better 
than  nothing,  we  must  content  ourselves  for  the  present  with  what  he 
has  been  able  to  glean. 

Lalan  Fakir  was  a  Kayastha  by  birth.  The  Bhoumiks  of  Ghapra 
in  the  Kushtia  Sub-Division  trace  their  descent  with  him.  He  left 
behind  him  no  near  relation.  Though  he  was  illiterate,  the  religious  and 
moral  sentiments  conyeyed  by  ©very  word  of  the  songs  composed  and 
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sung  by  him,  demonstrate  beyond  the  Bha^iow  of  a  doubt,  that  he  had  a 
Bttpeiior  culture.  He  did  not  study  auy  Shasiras  whatever.  Still  a  few 
minutes'  conyersation  with  him  sufficiently  convinced  one  of  the  facts 
that  he  was  well  versed  in  them.  He  had  a  keen  insight  into  the 
science  of  religion,  which  revealed  to  him  its  untold  treasure.  Hto 
entertained  no  sectarian  views.  This  is  why  everybody  believes  him  td 
be  a  man  of  his  own  persuasion.  He  mixed  freely  vrith  the  followers  of 
the  Prophet  of  Arabia.  They,  therefore,  thought  he  was  a  Mahomedan. 
The  Hindus  found  in  him  a  staunch  advocate  of  the  Vaishnahiam.  It  wac^ 
therefore,  io  be  expected  that  they  took  him  for  a  Hindu.  The  ques- 
tion then  neoesBarily  arises  what  was  he  P  He  bad  a  bent  towards  Vaishn^ 
hism^  but  at  the  same  time  respected  no  distinction  of  caste  whatevei^. 
During  his  lifetime  he  believed  in  the  avoUcur  of  Krishna.  He  was  not  a 
fakir — ^in  the  dtricteet  sense  of  the  term — as  he  owned  properly,  landed  and 
movable.  We  have  said  he  was  a  married  man,  and  married  as  he  was,  he 
had  a  pretty  good  house  of  his  own.  It  was  fitted  up  with  furniture  that 
"was  on  a  par  with  that  found  in  a  middle^class  man's  house.  In  his 
did  age  he  could  not  earn  money,  solely  depending  on  the  help  from  his 
disciples.  Even  in  this  advanced  stage  of  life  he  could  ride  well.  In 
winter  he  would  celebrate  every 'year  a  festival,  which  is  known  to  ns  by 
ita  local  name  as  BhandaiUy  which  was  numeronsly  atlended  by  his  dis- 
ciples and  followers.  The  festival  had  to  be  brought  to  a  close  with 
songs  and  discoikirse  on  Religion.  Roughly  estimated  about  six  hundred 
rupees  were  spent  on  these  OTK^asions  for  the  defrayal  of  the  necessaiy 
expenses. 

It  is  said  tibat  on  his  being  attacked  with  small-pox  on  his  way  to  the 
places  of  pilgrimage  he  was  deserted  by  his  companions.  A  Mahome» 
dan  took  pity  on  him.  He  brought  him  to  his  own  house  and  thus  gave 
him  a  shelter.  He  recovered ;  and  the  convalescent  turned  a  fakir 
shortly  after,  ever  since  he  bore  marks  of  small*pox.  For  about  a 
month  before  his  death  he  had  been  ailing  from  bowel-complaint.  His 
hands  and  feet  were  all  swollen.  During  his  illness  he  refused  all  sorts 
of  food  with  the  exception  of  milk.  Fish  he  wished  to  eat.  Even  to 
the  last  moment  he  never  ceased  to  pray  to  God  and  to  sing  songs  with 
which  his  soul  would  become  maddened^  so  to  say.  A  change  would 
apparently  come  over  him  whenever  he  seized  an  opportunity  to  con- 
verse with  one  on  such  a  sublime  and  edifying  subject  as  Religion.  In 
.  doing  so  he  for  the  time  being  forgot  the  pangs  of  the  malady  he  had 
tbeen  suffering  from.  The  bracing  influence  of  religion  and  religious 
topics  could  not  fail  to  instil  fresh  vigor  in  him  and  renew  his  strength. 
fyoLok  is  the  never-failing  influence  of  Religion  on  soul  and  on  the 
.  corporal  frame  1  Men  of  difEerent  shades  of  religious  belief  were  much 
pleased  with  him.  He  had  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  bis 
deatii  took  place,  in  singing.  We  give  below  the  purport  of  one  of 
the  songs  sung  by  him  while  on  his  death-bed : — 

People  ask  to  what  caste  does  Lalan  belong.    Lalan  thinks  ho 
eouUi  not  tell  himself. 
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Some  oonnt  beads,  while  others  pat  up  pictures  (of  saints  P)  ;  if 
that  was  caste,  no  sign  of  it  would  be  left  at  the  time  of  going  or 
coming  (death  or  birth). 

If  certain  rites  {chhunfiat}  were  indispensably  necessaiy  for  a 
Mahomedan  (male),  what  would  become  of  the  softer  sex?  If  the 
bacred  thread  wcui  indispensably  necessary  for  a  Brahmin  (male),  what 
would  be  the  badge  of  honor  for  the  Brahmin  ladies  ? 

The  whole  world  talks  of  caste.  It  is  made  much  of  by  the  people 
everywhere.     Lalan  has  renounced  it  once  for  all. 

At  five  in  the  morning  he  summoned  his  disciples  to  his  bed.  When 
they  collected  themselves  about  it  he  bid  adieu.  And  departed  this  life 
amid  the  tears  of  sorrowing  followers  and  disciples  on  Friday, 
the  17th  of  October  last  (1st  Kartic,  1297  B.  S.).  He  had  specially 
instructed  that  his  funeral  was  not  to  be  performed  after  the  tenets  of 
any  sect.  It  was  done  accordingly.  There  was  simply  a  Sankirtan. 
No  Sradh  ceremony  would  be  gone  through.  His  followers  have  been 
collecting  money  to  celebrate  an  Utsad  (festival)  in  his  honor.  Among 
his  disciples  Sital  Mahurrum  Sha,  Manik  Sha  and  Kudhu  Sha  are  indeed 
good  men  in  their  own  province.  It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  his 
glory  would  not  be  tarnished.  It  is  said  that  they  number  about  10,000. 
He  was  well  known  to  the  people  of  Ghittagong,  Rungpore,  Jessore  and 
West  Bengal. 

Nakur  Chandra  Bisvas. 


THE  AMERICAN  SECTION  OF  THE  THEOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

Six  months*  TheoBophic4il  work  in  the  U,  S.,  America, 

THE  Path. — ^The  last  six  months  of  this,  the  most  trnly  "  Theosophi- 
cal"  of  our  magazines,  are  fully  up  to,  nay  above,  the  already  very 
high  standard  of  those  which  preceded  them.  The  attention  paid  in 
its  pages  to  practical,  even  more  than  to  doctrinal  Theosophy,  the 
wonderfully  suggestive  papers  headed  **  Tea  Table  Talk"  its  ample 
record  of  Theosophical  Activities  should  recommend  the  Path  to  our 
inembers  all  over  the  world,  and  especially  to  those  among  our  Hindu 
brothers  who  are  anxious  to  obtain  that  deeper  insight  into  Theosophy 
which  comes  from  studying  the  same  truth  under  many  aspects,  for 
true  Theosophy  and  true  Hinduism  are  one.  The  extent  to  which  the  Path 
serves  to  circulate  Hindu  Wisdom  throughout  the  great  Western  con- 
tinent may  be  judged  from  the  following  titles  of  articles  included  in  ' 
these  six  numbers : — 

The  Cycle  of  5,000  years  ;  The  Kali  Yuga  in  Hindu  Chronology  ; 
The  Sacred  Vedic  Verse ;  Bhagavadgita  and  Tripitaka  in  Theosophy  ; 
&c.  Among  them  I  note  with  special  pleasure  two  papers  bearing 
names  of  Hindu  contributors,  a  sign  that  the  bond  of  union  between 
Bast  and  West,  which  it  is  a  part  of  the  mission  of  the  Theosophical 
Society  to  form,  is  gradually  materialising  from  the  plane  of  its  hitherto 
ideal  existence. 
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I  therefore  strongly  recommend  all  our  Hinda  members  who  can 
afford  it  to  subscribe  for  the  Path  (Indian  Subscription  rate  Bs.  6-12). 

The  Tract-mailing  Scheme, — This  splendid,  most  efficient  agency  for 
the  spread  of  Theosophy  and  the  dissemination  of  the  basic  conceptions 
of  the  Hindu  spiritual  philosophy  throughout  the  mighty  West  is,  as 
many  of  our  readers  know,  under  the  special  charge  of  our  devoted 
Brother  Alec  Pullerton.  Up  to  November  17th  of  the  present  year 
219,000  tracts  under  the  titles  given  below*  had  been  printed  and 
circulated,  and  Rs.  3,600  had  been  contributed  by  the  members  in 
America  for  this  one  purpose.  And  in  addition  to  the  work  dona 
through  Mr.  Fullerton,  the  Theosophical  Society's  Branches  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  America  formed  an  organisation  of  their  own  for  this 
and  other  purposes  early  in  this  year,  and  many  thousand  tracts  not 
included  in  the  above  figures  have  been  distributed  broadcast  mail  to  all 
educated  people  in  that  most  important  and  vigorous  part  of  America. 

Between  July  1st  and  September  19th  a  further  number  of 
13,000  tracts  were  distributed  at  a  cost  of  over  Bs.  700.  These  are  the 
latest  figures  to  hand  and  show  a  record  of  earnest  work  and  resolute 
purpose  which  our  Hindu  members  should  appreciate  and  imitate. 

The  Theosophical  Forum, — ^Brother  Fullerton  is  again  responsible 
for  the  management  and  editing  of  this,  one  of  the  most  useful  agencies 
for  keeping  up  the  interest  of  our  members  and  giving  opportunity  for 
the  brief  discussion  of  questions  of  doubt  and  difficulty  on  Theosophical 
subjects,  as  well  as  serving  as  a  medium  for  the  interchange  of  thought 
amongst  the  members.  It  is  issued  monthly  and  contains  12  pages 
duodecimo,  devoted  to  the  answering,  by  various  contributors,  of  ques- 
tions sent  in  to  the  Editor  by  our  membera.  Supplied  gratis  to  every 
member  of  the  American  Section,  it  fills  up  the  gap  between  the  issues 
of  the  Paih.  The  answers  to  the  questions  are  always  thoughtful,  and 
the  high  level  of  the  beginning  is  maintained  and  surpassed  in  the 
recent  issues. 

Many  of  the  questions  asked  and  answered  in  the  Forum  would  b^ 
of  the  greatest  interest  to  Hindus,  and  our  members  could  one  and 
all  do  much  to  help  on  the  growth  of  sympathy  between  East  and  West, 
and  especially  to  extend  the  growing  appreciation  of  Hindu  spiritual 
thought  in  the  West,  if  they  would  share  in  this  work.  To  facilitate  this 
arrangenvents  will  be  made  with  Mr.  Judge  for  the  supply  of  the 
Forum  direct  to  any  Fellow  of  the  Theosophical  Society  in  India  who 
will  forward  the  sum  of  Bs.  2  annas  8  to  the  undersigned  who  adds  his 
strongest  recommendation  to  our  Fellows  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  of  making  good  Karma  and  enhancing  the  intellectual 
reputation  of  their  native  land. 

The  above  branches  of  our  American  work — the  Path^  the  Tract'* 
mailing  achemej  and  the  Farumj  were  all  in- active  operation  last  year. 

*  An  epitome  of  TheoBopliy.  Karma  as  a  cure  for  Trouble.  Spirituality*  Vhq^ 
nttceiiify  for  Beincaroation.  Tbeosophy  m  a  Quide  in  Life*  &e.,  fto. 
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We  now  pass  to  new  activities,  new  sobemes  of  nsefal  work,  new 
agencies  for  spreading  a  knowledge  of  Eastern  spiritual  thought  in  the 
West,  and  of  keeping  members  and  Branches  of  the  Theopophical 
Society  active  and  energetic. 

BepartTnmt  of  Branch  Work, — This  scheme  Was  started  in  June  of  this 
year  by  Mr.  W.  Q.  Judge,  the  indefatigable  General  Secretary  of  the 
American  Section.  Its  object  is  to  supply  monthly  or  fortnightly  to 
all  Branches  of  the  Section  printed  papers  which  may  be  read,  and  form 
the  basis  of  discussions  at,  their  meetings.  The  papers  so  circulated 
have  usually  been  read  before  some  one  Branch  and  are  then  submitted 
to  the  General  Secretary  who,  if  he  esteems  them  worthy,  has  them 
printed  aaid  circulated  as  above  to  all  Branches.  These  papers  are  ni>i 
liuppjied  or  sold  to  individuals,  and  all  Branches  receive  them  whether 
contributing  to  the  expense  or  not. 

Here  is  another  suggestion  for  our  work  in  India,  and  if  members 
will  furnish  me  with  funds  to  pay  postage,  and  contribute  to  the 
expense  incurred  in  printing,  Ac.,  I  will  undertake  to  arrange  for  the 
regular  supply  of  these  papers  to  all  Branches  in  India  desiring  to  have 
them.  And  again  I  urge  on  members  and  Branches  the  greatness  of  the 
opportunity  ofEered  them  and  desirabiHty  of  thoughtful  members  contri- 
buting short  papers  which  can  be  sent  to  America  for  Mr.  Judge  to  print 
9nd  circulate. 

Between  June  1st  and  November  4th  the  following  papers  have 
been  issued  under  this  plan : — 

1.  The  second  and  third  Objects  of  the  Theosophical  Society  as 
related  to  the  first.  2.  Soul  and  Spirit;  and  The  Soul  and  its  Evolution. 
3  and  4  contain  papers,  the  titles  of  which  are  not  to  hand.  5.  The  Self 
is  the  Friend  of  Self  and  also  its  Enemy.  6.  Soul  and  Spirit ;  and  Union 
of  the  Manas  with  the  Buddhi. 

Theosophical  Society  Correspondence  fifto/.— This  is  a  scheme  by 
which  a  certain  number  pf  earnest  and  well  read  members  are  placed  in 
correspondence  with  enquirers  or  members  who  are  anxious  for  infor- 
mation or  desire  to  have  their  difficulties  and  questions  answered.  It  is 
a  plan  which  promises  to  yield  valuable  results  and  is  another  of  the 
many  signs  of  growth  and  activity  in  America. 

New  Books* — The  American  Section  has  published  the  past  year: 
new  books,  all  of  them  most  useful  and  valuable  to  stn/dents  of  Theosp- 
phy.     They  are: 

(1).  A  Working  Glossary  of  Theosophical  terms;  which  includes 
all  the  Sanscrit  and  Hindu  terms  in  cpnxmon  use  in  our  literature,  aa 
well  as  those  of  Greek  and  Latin  origin. 

<2).  An  admirable  edition  of  Patanjali's  Yoga  Phikeophy,  edited 
with  veij  ^le  notes  by  Mr.  W.  Q.  Judge. 

(8).  Echoes  from  the  Orient.  A  Broad  Outline  of  Theosophical 
Dck?trines,  likewise  by  Mr.  Judge ;  i^c^ 
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(4.)  The  Wonder  Light  and  other  Taleg ;  by  Mr.  Campboll  Vet 
Plank. 

The  two  latter  were  reviewed  in  last  montK's  Theosophuft  and  aro 
sgain  recommended  specially  to  the  attention  of  all  our  members. 

Lastly,  as  an  important  assistance  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  thd 
Society,  must  be  mentioned  the  establishment  of  a  printing  office^ 
known  as  tke  Aryan  Pr€s$^  where  all  our  work  is  now  done.  Its  creation 
wto  the  work  of  one  or  two  earnest  members  and  it  is  well  supported 
by  the  Branches  throughout  the  country. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  articles,  pamphlets,  tracts,  Aic.,  too 
numerous  to  dwell  on  in  detail,  though  we  cannot  forbear  mentionyig 
Mr.  Connelly's  new  novel :  Neila  Sen^  a  review  of  which  will  shortly 
appear  in  these  pages. 

Financial  assistance  to  Head- Quarters. — ^The  figures  under  this! head 
give  a  final  and  most  convincing  proof,  if  more  were  needed,  not 
only  of  the  spread,  growth  and'  activity  of  the  Theosophical  Society 
in  Ammca,  but  of  the  extent  to  which  India  is  regarded  as  the  true 
home  of  the  movement  and  also  of  the  strong  sympathy  with,  and 
earnest  effort  to  help  India  that  is  growing  so  powerfully  in  that 
ooanfcry. 

The  figures' are  these  : — 

The  total  cash  received  at  the  Head-Quarters  up  to  December 
19,  1890,  was  Rs.  9,060-8-3.  Out  of  this  amount  Rs.  8,082-7-8,  or 
mote  than  eight  ninths  of  the  tohole  was  cowtritntted  from  ATnerica* 
This  is  disgraceful  to  India  and  does  not  reflect  much  credit  on  the 
BritLsh  Section,  though  in  that  case  it  must  be  remembered  that  one  of 
its  members,  as  a  personal  friend  of  Col.  Olcott,  contributed,  condition* 
ally,  over  Bs.  10,000  to  the  Permanent  Fund  last  Christmas. 

At  any  rate,  these  figures  show  to  Hindus  what  the  Attericaa 
Section  is  now  doing  for  them,  and  should  stimulate  our  Indian 
members  to  increased  efforts  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  fraternal 
sympathy  and  active  co-operation  by  all  means  in  their  power^ 

Bebtkam  KsiaHTLET, 
General  Secretary  of  thej[}idvxn  Section^ 
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[Could  magasine  artioles  talk,  it  is  probable  that  they  wonid  'very  heartily 
>  the  melanoholy  oiy  of  mortals  :  "  How  soon  we  are  forgottes!*'  WeeanttOt^ 
nnfortonately,  revive  the  regretted  death,  bat  we  can,  hsppilj,  reeall  th»  forgcttea 
artide.-  This  little  piece  of  literary  necromancy  we  propose  to  pesiorm  herewith, 
by  reprinting  extracts  from  a  series  of  articles  by  Baba  Baj  Narain^Bosa  on  "  The 
Snperiprity  of  Hindoism  to  other  Existing  Beligions:  as  Tiew:ed  fiom..tho  Stand* 
point  of  Theism,"  which  appeared  first  in  the  Tkeofojphwt  for  1882.  These  article^ 
sontaiii,  in  Sllnstration  of  the  author's  argwaent,  an  exceedingly  interesting 
«ollec*ion  ef  texts  from  varions  sacred  books  of  the  Hitodtis,  sad  It  is  these  quota;' 
tSoaa  whioh  wem^  reprodaoe  i  foiv  attheagh  Mr.  Bose^fe' artides  are,  to  a  greai 
extend,  depokdati  «poa   these  Blokas^  they  are  in  no  way  beholden  for  /their 
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tAcrinkio  yaM  to  lite  tnalrii  in  wMeh  they  were  eo&bedded.  As,  however, 
their  oomparjtive  valae  is  gprcatly  enhanced  by  the  admirable  setting  in  whick 
)Cr.  Boee  has  fixed  them,  we  hope  that  their  re-perusal  now  will  incite  our  readers 
io  refer  back  to  the  articles  from  which  they  are  taken  ;  where  they  will  also  find 
the  Sanibkrit  text  of  each  Sloka.— £d.] 

Of  Deitt. 

God  is  Trutb^  Wisdom  mad  Infinity  iteelf —^  Vedd. 
.    .    Tke  iinman  soal  and  Qod^  the  soul  of  the  soul,  aire  like  two  heamtifol 
birds  Hying  as  friends  and  coni|MmioDfi. — Ibid* 

Brery^hcS^e  are  lii«  eyea,  everywhere  14  his  mouih.-^lbid.    . 

The  Brakmans  call  the  one  heing  by  varions  names»  such  as  Agc^ 
^ttoia  asd  Mataridiwam. — Ibid. 

Thou  art  our  father,  thou  art  our  mother. — Und, 

Thy  friendship  is  most  agreeable^  thy  leadeiship  is  most  agreeable* 

—Ibid. 

Thon  aort  ears,  we  «ire  thine. — Ibid, 

He  who  is  in  our  soud  is  also  in  the  sun.  He  is  one. — Upcmiehad. 

Piotts  men,  who  know  him  as  existing  in  their  bobIs,  obtain  etesval 
^sdocifyu   .BToDe  ela$  is  al|le  to  obtain  snch  felicity.— 12^ 

He  is  omnipresent,  all-immanent,  and  of  the  subtlest  essenoe.— ^ 

Mundaikupanishad. 

As  the  eye  sees  the  expanded  sky,  so  the  wise  see  the  omnipresent 
Qoi.—EigVeda. 

<>od  i»  not  to  %e  obtehied  by  Vedks  sayings,  nor  by  remembrtttioe  of 
<wbat  Is  learned  about  Him.  He  oniy  whom  He  acoepte%h  can  t>btain 
Him ;  to  his  soo^  ^doth  He  reveal  fiss  ctatnipe. — Kaihopcnmhad, 

He  eannot  be  seen  by  the  ^es.  He  cannot  be  described  by  the 
tongue.  He  is  acoessMe  to  none  of  the  senses.  He  eannot  be  obiaixied 
hy  means  of  austerities  ^sr  ritnal  observanoes.  That  man  alone  whose 
jmind  (has  been  pnrafied  1^  divine  knowledge,  eati,  by  means  ol  ecmtem* 
l^latkm,  see  that  Ood  w^hois  beyond  the  reach  of  the  senses,— l^poimftaA 

foOLATBT  A  MTSTJLKIR^ 

.  !For  the  benefit  of  worshippers,  imaginary  forms  are  ascribed  to 
the  all-intelligent  God,  who  only  is,  without  a  second,  is  bodiless,  and 
has  no  designation ;  the  imagining  of  farms  naturally  brings  on  the 
imagining  of  male  and  female  forms. — Jamadagni^ 
.  .  jQod  is  without  such'  sensible  attributes  as  name  and  form.  He 
is  not  subject  to  decay,  destruction,  change,  or  birth.  Thia  m«(di  can 
jbe  affinoed  of  himi,  that  he  only  exists. — Vi$hnu  Pmuntt, 

<Drdinary  men  belieTe  water  to  be  (3tOd ;  the  mtore  irftelKgent  believe 
the  planets  to  be  God ;  *he  -gitwsly  ignorant  believe  {mages  of  stone  knd 
Wood  to  be  God ;  but  the  truly  devoted  believe  the  [Infinite]  Spirit 
tobetJod. — Saiatapa, 

The  man  who  knows  God  need  not  observe,  any  rite^.or  wosrship 
.idols.    When  the  wind  blows  there  i^  .no  need  of  a  fan. — iEWIanMn« 
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t       Thfts  imaginaay  foi!<ms  are  asmbod  to  Gtod  according  to  hiaattvibntea 
for  the  benefit  of  worshippers  of  inferior  underetanding. — Mahanintawi^ 

Tantra,        r 
If  mind-devised   images  be  the  cause  of   salvation,    a  man  caq 
beoQkne  a  king  bj  means  of  a  kingdom  acquired  in  a  dream. — Ibid, 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  man,  who,  considering  sensible  rof. 
presentations  of  Qod  to  be  mere  child's  play,  worships  him  in  spirit,  is 
Baved. — Ibid. 

Stnpid  people,  who  consider  imi^s  of  clay,  stone,  metal,  or  wood 
to  be  God  suffer  misery,  and  are  unable  to  obtain  the  great  plape.— ^ 

BhagvcUa, 
Men  do  not  obtain  salvation  by  means  of  ritual  observances,  or  by 
the  Inciting  of  sacred  text  and  worship  of  images  ;  they  only  are  saved 
^ho  can  know  the  Great  Spirit  by  means  of  the  spirit;— ifa^ntrrana 

Tanira. 
^  He  who,  forsaking  me,  who  am  present  in  all  beings  as  the  Great 
Spirit  and  the  Great  Lord,  worships  idols,  offers  oblatioi^  upon  ashes  no| 
upon.  fire. — Bhagavata. 

Know  forms  to  be  false,  and  the  formless  to  be  immutable  truth.— 

Ashtabakra  Scmhita, 
Oh  Goddess,  as  thirst  cannot  be  appeased  without  water,  so  salvation 
cannot  be  obtained  without  the  knowledge  of  the  0N&  TRUE  GOD.— 
,  Kaiamava  Tantra.       * 

God  and  the  Soul. 
(Jod  is  not  born,  nor  does  he  die.    He  is  not,  nor  luks  he  become  any 
^  these  things.^— ZTjpdnis^^. 

God  is  as  distinct  from  the  human  soul  as  light  from  shadow.—* 

Kuthopanishad. 

The  intelligent  being,  the  soul,  is  the  seer,  the  minder,  the  knower, 
ttre  master.    It  is  stationed  in  the  Indestructible  Being. — Frasnopanishad, 

The  Great  &rahma  alone  is  to  be  worshipped,  in  whom  the  soul  is 
istationed. — Ma^w,  Sanhita, 

H^  (God)  is  dUdkoKiBt  fnom  known  as  well  as  unknown  objects.—- 

Talabakaropanishad. 

He  (God)  itstlifferent  from  this  world  of  causation. — Kdthc^nishad. 

Do  you  know  him  who  summoned  all  these  (to  bein^)  F    He  being 

distiaBtJrQin  aU  tiiese,  is  innnaaent  in  your  said. — Wliite  Yahur  Sai^hitcu 

FtE9Y  AT^B  ASOIM^GISM. 

The  Stan  of  strong  and  unsubdued  passions  has  cause  to  fear  for 
himself  in  a  forest.  Whirt»  harm  can  -there  be  to  the  man  who  haa 
ttxibdu^  ills  passicms  8^4  is  detH»ted  to  God,  4f  he  U^e  in  the  nudst  of 
Us  <iB»Ayf  Se  who, -subduing  his-jpassi^ns^  praotises  piety  «it  hoBMi 
defeats  his  enemies  (the  viciens  propelnsities)  ISke  a  maa  who  take* 
•^faige  iai*  lotfl.  He  eetn  mefve  ^abonN^  ireelf  'inidie  -wctid,  fie  need 
xwt  fear  auything**— iSnma^&Aagrra^  .  .  :. 
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The  man,  who  is  a  slave  to  the  passions,  praetiaettt  vice  even  when 
living  in  a  forest.  Restraining  the  passions  at  home  is  tme  ansterity. 
To  the  man  of  snbdacd  passions  who  does  not  commit  an  ugly  act,  his 
home  is  hid  hermitage.— Sanh'sato/^i. 

He  who  does  not  commit  sin  in  mind,  word,  deed,  or  nnderstasding, 
practiseth  mortification ;  not  he  who  only  drieth  up  his  bodj. 

That  man  is  pm*iiied  who,  repenting  for  his  sins,  refruneth  from 
ihem,  eayii^,  *'  I  shall  never  commit  them  again*' — Mann. 

Fatherhood  op  God. 

Thou  art  our  Father;   thou  instructed  us  like  a  father. — White 

Yajur  Veda, 

He  who  called  the  world  into  existence,  the  Seer  and  the  Caller,  is 
our  FatSer.— JW(f. 

I  am  the  Father,  the  Mother,  the  Provider  and  the  great  Sire  of 
the  Universe. — Bhagavad  Oita. 

Thou  art  the  Father  of  this  movable  and  immovable  Universe,  thou 
Ikrt  its  object  of  adoration,  and  the  Superior  of  all  superiors. — Ihid. 

GJod  is  to  be  worshiped  with  love. — Brihadaranyaka  JJpanishad, 

They  who  worship  me  with  love. — Bhagavad  Oita. 

Self-sacbificb. 
One  cannot  gain  immortality  by    means  of  wealth,  or  chi]dre% 
or  ritual  observances,  but  by  means  of  self-sacrifice. — Sloka  quoted  5y 

Sankaraeharya-^ 
Gentleness. 

If  any  one  be  angry  with  you,  you  should  not  be  angry  in  retnnu 
If  any  one  injure  you,  you  should  say :  '*  Let  good  be  to  thee." — ^Jfofm. 

The  gods  await  the  advent  of  the  man  who  himself  does  not  use 
Iiarsh  words  to  another,  nor  maketh  another  use  them  towards  him ; 
who,  being  struck,  does  not  himself  strike  another,  nor  maketh  another 
strike  him  -,  and  who  does  not  wish  to  slay  the  evil-doer. — Mahahharata. 

Hear  the  sum  of  religion,  and  having  heard  it^bear  it  in  mind: 
Ton  should  not  do  to  others  what  is  injurious  to  yourself. — Ihid. 

He  really  seeth,  who  seeth  all  beings  as  himself. — Brahma  Dharma 

QratUhcL 

He  is  the  truly  devout  who  seeth  all  beings  in  the  light  of  himsell 
with  respect  to  happiness  and  misery. — Bhagavad  Oita. 

One  should  offer  due  hospitality  to  an  enemy  who  ooraes  to  hig 
doors.    The  tree  does  not  refuse  shade  even  to  the  woodcutter. — Mdhom 

hharata. 

Caste  Distinctions. 

There  is  no  distinction  of  caste  in  this  world  of  Brahmans,  Tha 
men  who  were  created  before  by.  G^d  obtained  caste  apcording  to  th« 
jm^essions  they  followed. — Maihahha/rata. 

The  Sudra  caQ  become  a.Brahman  and  the  Brahmfui  a  Sadnu  Tbd 
tame  is  the  case  with  Khsatriya  and  Yaisya.— Jfanv, 
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He  in  whom  the  qualitieB  of  tmtli,  mnnificenoe,  forgiyeness,  gentle- 
i^eefl^  absence  from  ,crael  deeds,  contemplation  and  benevolence  are 
observed,  is  called  a  Brahman  in  the  Smriti  or  Law.  Oh  serpent !  He  in 
3rhom  the  above  qualities  are  observed  is  a  Brahman,  and  he  in  whom 
^he  aboye  qualitios  are  not  observed  is  a  Sndra. — Mahdbharata  Vana^ 

jtarva. 

Oh  Gh)ddess !  The  Sndra  who  performeth  these  good  aotions  and 
is  endowed  with  these  good  qualities  is  a  Brahman,  and  the  Vaisyai, 
yrho  acteth  like  a  Eshatriya,  is  a  Kshatnya.  .  Oh  Goddess !  if  the  low- 
born Sndra  acteth  in  that  way,  he  becomes  a  Brahman  ordained  80  such 
with  Vedic  rights.  Oh  Goddess  !  this  is  the  law  of  God,  that  the  son 
of  a  Sndra  who,  by  gck>d  acts,  obtains  pnrity  of  mind  and  a  control  over 
his  passions,  is  to  be  respected  aa  a  Brahman.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  Sndra  who  performeth  good  acts  and  is  of  a  good  character,  is 
superior  to  n  Brahman.  Birth  in  a  Brahman's  family,  ordination  as  a 
Bralman,  the  study  of  the  Vedas,  do  not  make  a  Brahman ;  he  who  is 
Tiitaoos  is  a  Brahman.  All  become  virtuous  Brahmans  by  being 
virtuous.  If  a  Sndra  be  virtuous,  he  attaineth  the  rank  of  Brahman, 
Oh  !  all-auspiciouB  (Joddess!  it  is  my  belief  that  God's  nature  is  every* 
where  the  same ;  he  who  sesteth  in  his  own  heart  God,  who  is  holy  and 
is  devoid  of  (material)  qualities,  is  a  Brahman.  I  thus  tell  you  the 
nystery  by  which  man  becomes  a  Sudra  and  the  Sudiii  a  Bitthman.-^ 

Mahdbharat,  Anussava  Farva. 

As  the  proficient  female  dancer  observes  the  rules  of  dancing  and 
music,  but  still  does  not  aUow  the  pitcher  full  of  water  on  her 
Iiead  to  fall  down,  so  the  wise  man,  paying  the  closest  attention  to 
worldly  afEairs,  does  not  forsake  the  feet  of  God,  the  Saviour. — Sloha 

quoted  by  ChaJcravartt, 

He  who  worships  God  without  any  desire,*  eludes  birth  in  this 
world,  i.  e.,  eludes  transmigration. — Upanishad. 

To  Grod  I  resign  the  fruits  of  this  oei^monial  observance. — Hindu 

BituaL 
The  Future  State. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  bridge  of  this  life  there  is  neither  day  nor 
night ;  neither  decay  nor  death,  nor  sorrow ;  neither  virtue  nor  vice. 
QFhe  soul  on  the  other  side  refraineth  of  itself  from  vice,  this  is  the  sin- 
less Brahma  Lok.  After  crossing  the  bridge,  the  blind  lose  their  blind- 
Bess,  the  miserable  their  misery,  and  the  sorrowful  their  sorrow.  On 
erossing  the  bridge  night  is  changed  into  continued  day.  The  Brahma 
Lok  flhineth  of  itself. — Chandogya  Upamshad. 

Catholicism  of  Hinduisil 
'^       As  the  Ocean  is  the  goal  of  all  rivers,  so  thou  art  the  wVitw-t^  goat 
0f  different  paths,  straight  or  devious,  which  men  follow  according  to 
iheir  various  tastes  and  inclinaiions.f — Mahimnastrava, 


^       •  8elf-interei«ted  motive. 

t  Xlu<  u  cfoutauicd  in  a  lijmn  to  EfiTs>  daily  chanted  }>y  the  firahman^i 
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li  is  seen  in  the  Yedaa  that  men  violating  i^I  rales  of  oAste  and  the 
fonr  orders  of  life  are  declared  to  be  entitled  t6  Brnhmagnan  (oom^ 
tonnion  with  Qod).'-^Vedant  Sutras. 

Reverence  be  to  that  Vishnn  by  taking  refage  in  whom  the  KImt 
t^,  the  Honaa,  the  Ondharas,  the  Pnlindas,  the  Pukkasas,  the  Abhiiwi^ 
the  Kankas,  the  Yavanas,  the  Khasas,  and  other  wicked  races  are  puri* 
ned.* — Srimad  Bhagavata. 

Religion  in  Daily  Lirt. 

Proper  food,  proper  atnnsements,  proper  endeavonrs,  proper  acts, 
proper  sleep,  proper  waking,  constitnte  the  religions  discipline  which 
enabled  tls  to  avert  misery. — Bhagavad  Otta, 

While  taking  medicine,  one  shonld  think  of  Yishnn;  while  eattngy 
6f  Janardana,  or  the  All-Peeder ;  while  lying  down,  of  Padmanabha ; 
\^hile  marrying,  of  Praja-pati,  or  the  Lord  of  Creatnres ;  while  fight^ 
Ing,  of  Chakradhara;  while  travelling  in  a  foreign  land,  of  ThiviknuAa^ 
lit  the  time  of  death,  of  Narayana ;  at  the  i&me  of  reunion  with  &iendB| 
of  Sredhara ;  after  dreaming  bad  dreaihs,  of  Gk)Vinda ;  6t  the  tuoto  ol 
danger,  of  Madhnsndana ;  in  the  midst  of  fdr^  ni  ^arsinghaj  ili  the 
midst  of  fire,  of  Jalasai,  or  the  one  lying  on  the  watto ;  in  ikie  tnidbt  oE 
Water,  of  Vahara ;  on  a  mountain,  of  Raghunnndietlfta ;  while  goiiig»  of 
Yamana ;  and  in  all  acts,  of  Madhava.t— Efwuu2  NimdiikeehMot  PWum. 

Oh  thou  Mother  of  the  Umverse !  bfom.  mem  i»  eve^  and  from  eve 
to  mom,  whatever  I  do  is  thy  worship  only. — Krishnandd  Tantrcuo/ra. 
RbugiotjA  KirowLKDoiG. 

The  Rig  Veda,  the  Yajur  Veda,  the  Sam  Veda,  the  Ailiarva^ 
feiksha  or  Pronnnciation,  Kalpa,  Vyakarana  or  Grammar,  NiAkta  or 
tJlosdary,  Chanda  or  Prosody,  Jydtifih  or  Astronomy,  «e  all  inferior 
knowledge  ;  the  superior  knowledge  is  that  by  which  the  Undecaying 
iDOnld  be  kno'wn. — Mundfikupawiskad. 

We  should  not  determine  anything  only  by  help  of  ihe  Shastra'; 
tiiere  is  loss  of  religiousness  in  judging  of  religious  matters  without  the 
aid  of  reason. — Vrihospati. 

When  your  reason  shall  be  fi*eed  from  delusion,  then  you  will 
become  indifferent  to  tradition  (Smti  or  the  Ved5a)i  <*•  whet  l6  l*e6koned 
'Worthy  of  being  hieard  (other  Shlistrfts).*-Bfex^attif  6Wto. 

As  liie  man,  desirous  of  obtaining  corti,  i^jecte  the  hitek,  Hoib^ 
•wise  man  tlevot^d  to  the  acquirement  of  the  knowledge  ^  Qed  %a4 

*  Europeans  bein^  generally  anderstood  to  be  inolnded  in  the  *•  wicked  tace 
•fell^  TatafeiM,  it  is  iD^eraMiog  to  know  how  tkey  beaeflt  under  tkie  lam  It  il 
not  necessary  that  they  should  take  refngd  in  Vifehno,  as  Christians  tnke  refnge  m 
Christ  or  Baddhists  in  Buddha,  because  Vishnu  is  not  a  person,  but  one  out  oT 
many  names  of  the  supreme  beihg.  Tfadr^toe  wetf  i^torshipper  of  C^od,  whatever 
name  he  uses,  is. a  worshipper  of  Vishnn— in  other  wouds,  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
bMs«iiiiMoaU  tiponthe  ^fuxnw  at  C^Ist, Bnddhista  on theHcAMi  tf  Biid^arWhild 
^Hindus  call  u|poB  VlslAiu  htms^.  •  isl* 

t  these  ave  yarious  names  of  Vishnn  in  his  oharaeter  of  the  Otonipotent  One, 
or  Sole  Deity.  Thejr  etpress  the  various  aspects  he  ^retetrts  from  ^ffitterent  )M>inid 
WirftW  lujcordihg  to  his  lunctions.  limilarly,  m  Arabic,  we  Ind  more  than  «• 
distinct  names  for  the  laoa  deriTod  liom  hjn  Twona  atkibates,  ISie  EooFer.  th^ 
Crouohiag  Onei  «te« 
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other  kmds  <^  kuowiai^  (loading  to  the  «iane))  «hoald,  after  stadjuig 
vfiitmg^  (wjiiph  lireat  of  God),  abandon  iibwh  ^  ^^^^  i»  ko  end  of 
hooks  (on  the  sahjeot).  As  a  man  ^fter  9pme  w  object,  which  he 
wants  to  pee,  hf  mean^  of  a  to|*cb9  abandons  it^  so  the  knower  of  Qo^ 
^fter  «efd]ig  God  Ij  xoeans  of  hooks  treating  (tf  dmne  koowledge,  shpnld 
i^bandon  them." — Bramhanda  Purana. 

Knoiving  life  to  he  traniieut,  abandoning  all  Shartcas,  we  shonld 
•l»Y3Vship  him,  the  nndeeaying  who  is  Troth  itself  a&d  who  is  the  onlj. 
SeaUty.— IWi?. 

Beaeooable  woi^  i^e  welcome  iAiongh  from  a  ^ohild,  ^OBGreasonabla 
wo(rda  are  to  be  rejeoted  Mke  grass  though  uttered  h^  Brahma.-r>Xb^« 

BsiilGIOirS  PBA€TieS0. 

fhe  effects  of  these  ritnal  obserrances^  which  are  performed  by 
eighte^i  priests,  are  tmstable  and  fleeting.  Those  dunces,  who  rejoice 
of  ifainkiiig  them  to  be  important  duties,  are  often  and  often  subject  to 
decay  and  death  (i,  6.,  to  transmigration). — Mundakupaniskad, 

The  best  iunbng  Brahmins,  renouncing  these  ritual  observances, 
ahould  be  assiduous  in  ttie  cultivation  of  divine  knowledge,  the  study  of 
the  Vedas  and  the  practice  of  tranquillity  of  mind. — Manu  Samita, 

Where  he  can"  concentrate  his  mind  upon  God,  there  he  8houl4 
worship  him.    There  is  no  particular  rule  about  ^hiB.—Vedanta  Sutra, 

Truth  is  pilgrimage ;  forgiveness  is  pilgrimage ;  mortification  of 
the  senses  is  pilgrimage ;  benevolence  towards  all  creatures  is  jpilgrim- 
wg&%  simpHeity  of  heart  is  pilgrimage;  generosity  is  pilgrimage; 
ooutentment  is  pilgrimage ;  abstinence  from  improper  sexual  intercourse 
is  pilgximage;  speaking  sweet  wottrds  is  pilgrimage;  the  attamment  ol 
Aivine  wisdom  is  pilgrimage ;  oontinenoeiB  pHgrimage ;  virtue  is  pilMm^ 
'age ;  attainm^xt  of  a  pure  heart  is  the  ^est  of  all  pilgrimagea, — BcanSA 

PuriMta. 

$nlliiB-pe1%io&  there  ^are  no  scruples  about  what  is  to  be  eaten  o^ 
not  to  he  -eaten,  about  w%at  is  to  be  rejected  or  accepted.  13iere  is  no 
made  about  auspioious  hours,  or  about  place  of  worship. — Muhanirvana 

Tmira. 

In  the  worship  of  Gt>d,  purity  of  speech,  body  and  mind,  is  required^ 
iB'hia  worship  there  is  no  invocation  or  throwing  away  inte  water  (aa 
in  the  case  -^ith  idols).  At  all  times  and  all  places  one  should  worship 
9B[im.  One  shonld  adore  Him  with  a  pure  heart  after  having  bathed,  or 
^thoift  doing  BO,  after  having  taken  his  meal,  or  before  doing  so»-«> 

Mahanirvana  ^ctntra. 

He  who  embraces  this  religion  (ihe  religion  of  the  One  True  God^ 
«ihtytild4)e  trathfdl,  of  weH-subdued  senses,  devoted  to  the  good  of  others^ 
"without  hatred,  widiout  maKce,  without  pride,  well  meaning,  kind,  pure- 
-liearted,  and  devoted  ^tbihe  service  of^his  parents,  always  doing  whatia 
jdeasing  to  them.  He  Aoirld  often  hear  of  God,  he  should  often  think 
<rf  God;  he  should  40«tea 4Waiwh-ftft€*r ^eiodj  he -Aotol^  a  well* 
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regalated  heart,  and  have  firmness  dF  mmd ;  he  sitould  not  nttor  any 
falsehood,  nor  think  of  injuring  others ;  he  who  has  been  initiated  inta 
the  knowledge  of  the  One  Tme  €K>d,  shonld  refrain  from  adnttery.' 
At  the  beginning  of  every  act,  he  shonld  prononnoe  tiia  words  '  Om  Tai 
Sat*,  ft.  6.,  God  is  Creator,  Preserver  and  Destroyer.  He  only  reali^ 
ezisteth. — Mahanirvana  Tantra, 

Oh  Ooddess*  !  Of  Him  who  has  appointed  thee  and  me  ior  tha 
good  of  the  universe,  I  shall  tell  thee,  so  that  the  world  may  be  benefitted;- 
if  one  do  good  to  the  world,  God,  the  lord  and  soul  of .  the  world,  by 
whom  the  world  is  supported,  is  pleased.  He  is  one  only,  the  only 
veality,  the  tmth  without  a  second,  superior  to  all,  th^  all-manifest,  tha 
all-perfect.  He  is  truth  itself,  intelligence  itself,  and  felicily  itself. 
He  is  without  form,  unsupported,  immutable,  without  sorrow,  devoid  of 
material  qualities,  all-witnessing,  the  soul  of  all,  the  allnaeer,  evexy* 
where  present.  He  is  the  hidden  in  all  things,  omnipresent  and 
eternal.  He  enableth  the  senses  to  manifest  their  powers,  but  He  is 
himself  devoid  of  the  senses.  He  is  beyond  the  reach  of  speech  or  mind. 
That  omniscient  God  knows  all,  but  none  knows  Him.  The  whole  uni- 
verse ezisteth  as  indisputable  truth,  supported  by  Him.  These  different 
objects  exist  as  true  through  his  truthfulness.  Oh,  great  (Gloddess !  we 
)iave  been  created  by  that  cause  of  existences.  He  is  the  cause  of  all, 
the  one  only  God. — Mahanirvana  Tantra. 
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SYMBOLISM,  WHITE  AND  BLACK. 
N  esteemed  correspondent  writes  to  us :   ^'  I  am  somewhat  pussled 

at  the  attitude  taken  up  by  the  Theosophist  with  regard  to  sym* 
bolism.  Judging  by  the  article,  '  The  Two  Sources  ci  Veneration,'  yon 
place  symbolism  in  the  same  cat^^iy  as  bloody  rite&-«  part  of 
exoteric  religion  that  we  ought  to  get  rid  of.  I  hardly  think  that  your 
Eastern  readers,  at  all  events,  will  agree  with  you  in  this,  for  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  rely  upon  symbolism  for  a  clear  nndsrstandi&g  of 
their  religion,  and  without  its  aid  would  find  themsolyes  ^  at  sea."* 

This  gives  us  the  opportunity  of  again  repeating  that "  tl|e  writeni 
of  contributed  articles  are  alone  responsible  for  the  opinioas  therein 
stated," — a  fact  which  is  advertised  in  the  '^  Notioe"  that  appears 
in  every  issue  of  the  Magazine ;  but  it  i»  probable- that  the  use  of  the 
editorial  ^'  we*'  in  signed  articles  has  misled  our  correspondent.  Thiy 
employment  of  the  plural  pronoun  may  be  questionable  v  but  it  is  so 
universal  a  habit  with  periodical  publications  as  to  seem  jmstified  by 
custom.  With  this  explanation  the  writer  of  the  article  in  question  will 
proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  ike^iaregoAag  ddtioism.* 

Our  correspondent's  observations  contain  their  oim  answer^  He  say^ 

that  our  Eastern  readers  ''  have  been  aocustomed  to  rely  upon  symb^ 

ism  for  a  clear  understanding  of  their  zeligion,  and  without  its  •H 

«houJd-find  tjiemselves  '  at  sea.'  "    Why,,  we  may  asl^.  wonl^  they  find 

aSiTaheiefipvaks  tohi9  89ettse?amti»  ..    ., 
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tbemaelveB  thus  at  sea  P  Bimply  because  they  would  be  depriTed  of 
twa  ttds  to  the  intellect  which  it  is  the  kgMmate  function  of  a  symbol' 
to  affoird ;  namely,  a  memaria  teehnica  and  a  diagram,  Scienoe  is  fall  of  • 
afmbote  in  the  fonder  sense,  especially  chemistry ;  and  maps,  whether 
gBogxapbioal  mr  geoiogaieal,  are,  im  reality^  so  man/  symfoolioal  diagrams*- 
ITow,  no  one  oomld  take  objection  to  symbols  nded  <mlf  for  tha  purpose: 
of  remembering  or  understaading  matters  o|  knowledgOi  or  ^yen  of. 
Il^eory,  bat  tbe  notoirions  foot  is  that  njmhoh  are  constantly  used  acr 
proofs  «f  the  troth  of  the  statementa  ^v  bypotbfi00s  whioh  tiiey  pughh 
obly  to  iUosttate*  Mystios  &ad  aA  .estQAse  £or  this  praeibise  jn  tho^ 
maxim  "as  above  so  below,"— in  other  words*  in  tiofi  '' is^vi^ jsri^ 
corre8{i0iidances ;"  assuming  that  if  anything  symbolizes  another  thing 
in  one  pointy  it  will  do  so  also  in  a  ^econd^.a  third  or  a  fourth.  The 
natural  effect  of  this  cMsnmption^  tBjHsaiaUy  when  the  thi^g  symbolized 
is  not  susceptible  of  direct  observation,  ^s  to  majke  the  symbol  a  r^;ular 
hag,  into  which  every  kind  of  far-fetched  resemblance  is  crammed ; 
until  at  last  the  popular  idea  of  the  thin^  dymbolis^ed  cotaes  to  be  iit 
1/irge  part  derived  from  ijhe  aggregated  qualities  if  a  thing  that  may  hftVd 
been  originally  ofaosen  as  its  isymbol  OJ^ly  on  account  of  a  resemblanco 
in  one  paxiioiiJar  poin]t. 

The  idea  of  the  eymbol  kecomes,  in  last,  eubiAituted  in  ibe  niinA 
for  the  idea  of  the  thing  symbolized:  -  This  substitution  is  csaxiried  to 
the  ettreme  length  of  actual  worships  of  symbols  in  all  religions,  which^ 
is  undoubtedly  a  sign  of  very  elementary  intellectual  development  in 
tbe  worshippers.  Eveiy  case  of  reading  into  a  symbol  a  meaning  sug- 
gested by  fiw^f ul  resemblances  is,  in  f act^  a  very  crude  and  generally 
viwarrant^ble  exercise  of  the  mental  faculty  which  perceives  similari- 
ties*  A  little  child  will  put  three  pebbles  of  different  sizes  on  the  table 
and  tell  yoii  with  evident  pleasure :  '*  That  is  papa,  that  is  mamma,  and 
ihis  IB  baby  I"  .  An  infant  of  a  lai^ger.gzowthy  were  he.  a  clever  qnnbpl- 
Ogist,  would  doubtless  find  many  meanings  in  this  symbol  that  it« 
inventor  dreamed  of ,'^-4f,  indeed,  he  did  not  actually  endow  the  stones 
imSi  a  mystical  energy  derived  from  the  persons  they  symbolized. 

^e  can  hardly  qredit  the  sages,  to  whom  we  attribute  the  inven^^ 
tion  of  religious  symbols,  with  a  desire  either  to  excite  the  impertinent 
curiosity  of  the  ignorant  as  to  their  signification,  or  to  foster  the  vanity 
of  these  who  had  been  taught  their  meaning.  Therefore,  it  seems 
impossible  to  regard  the  legitimate  symbols  of  religion  as  other  than 
vsefnl  reminders  to  those  who  understood  tbe  matter  symbolized,  and  wo 
must  suppose  that  they  acquired  a**  sacred"  oharaeter,  aa<}  most  of  their 
present  "  meanings"  from  persons  whose  knowledge  of  their  real  signi- 
fioanoe  was  kit  best  but  guess  woik ;  lor- their  real  meaning,  bmng  an 
obvious  pass-word  between  those  who  understbod  the  thin^  symboHzedi 
%ould  naturally  be  Jealously  guarded  by  the  latter. 

However  &r  these  views  ;may  be  correct  in  other  directions,  therd  * 
aeems  to  be  no  doubt  that  in  regard  to  Ae  real  meaning  of  tbe  ''  lite«i 

'6 
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rary  reniftms'Vof  the  anoient  sBgea  ihere  is  £ar  leaa  occasion  to  smoshfor 
it  in  symbols,  or  in  sTmboUcal  narratiTes  or  expressions,  than  .]|ii§kt  at 
first  sight  appear ;  beoanse  a  great  many  of  the  philosophioal  ideisff  of 
these  ancient  sages,  if  not  the  whole  of  them,  are  stated  in  yeiy  plain 
words  here  and  there  in  their  Tolnnunoos  woiks ;  and,  certainly,  wlien 
a  thii^  is  stated  openly  in  plain  language,  it  is  more  reasonable  to 
accept  that  statement  for  what  it  is  worth  as  it  stands,  than  to  take 
jnfimte  pains  and  exercise  infinite  ingotmity  in  deducing  the  same  ideas 
from  mysterions  and  enigmatical  symbols, — ^with  the  constant  danger 
4if  reading  into  those  symbols,  even  when  Intimate,  meaninga  which 
their  inventors  never  intended. 


KAMALOCA,  DEVACHAN  AND  NIRVANA. 
(CantiniMi  from  page  182.) 

HAYING  now  shown  how  and  why  we  enter  Kainaloca  and  Devachao 
at  death,  let  ns  examine  into  the  state  of  conscioosness  while  existing 
on  these  planes  a  little  more  critically.  Madame  Blavatsky,  in  discoiirnog 
im  the  mysterlM  of  the  after  life^  in  Lueiifw^  of  January  1889,  says : 

^The  ego  reonves  always  according  to  its  deserts.  -After  thedissohrtioa 
of  the  bodjt  there  commeacaa  for  it  eMter  a  period  of  foil,  d^ar  oonscioas- 
BOSS,  ajita^  of  diaotic  dreamt,  or  an  utterly  dreamless  sleep  indi^mpiiah^ 
able  from  annihilation;  and  these  are  the  three  states  of  coDscioi)8i|esV  Qur 
physiologists  find  the  canse  of  dreams  and  visions  in  an  nnopnscious  prepa* 
ration  for  them  in  oar  waking  honrs :  why  cannot  the  same  be  admitted  for 
ptarpoai  mortem  djeafns  P  I  repeat  it,  death  m  deep.  After  death  there  begiiis 
before  the  spiritual  eyes  of  the  soul,  aperformance  according  to  a  programme 
learned  and  very  often  composed  unconsdously  by  ourselves,  the  practical 
carrying  out  ot  oorreel  belief,  or  illusions  wfaidi  have  been  created  by  our- 
eelves.  A  methodist  will  be  a  metbodist,  a  Mussulman  a  Mussulman;  of 
course  just  for  a  time«— in  a  perfect  fool's  paradise  of  each  man's  creation 
and  making." 

.  ..This  is  the  key-note  to  these  states  as  struck  by  a. teacher*  We  find  no 
foolish  .nor  impossible  hieaveu  described  or  foretold,  but  states  analagpu^to 
fUd  built  upon  our  subjective  life  while  in  the  body.  Death  is  truly  a  sleep, 
wherein  the  dreams  are  pleasant  or  horrible  according  as  we  lay  the  founda« 
tion  for  them  while  in  the  physical  form. 

But  all  post  mortem,  or  even  all  subjeciive  life  must  not  be  included  as 
analogous  to  sleep.  Again  reporting  to  our  globe  illustration,  we  note 
that  its  opposite  poles  have  a  ccnnmoa  state  for  the  ego— that  of  being 
a#ake.  Only  at  the  material  pole  it  is  the  material  man,  or  personalit  j 
which  is  awake,  while  at  the  spiritual  pole  it  is  spiritual  man,  or  individuaUtyj 
^hich  awakens. ;  To  the  consciousness,  at  either  extren^ty  the  condition,  at 
the.  other  ,Beems  like  sleep  as  compared  with  its  own.  ^  But^  the  intervening 
Itamaloca  and  devadianic  cmiditions  are  a  true  sleep^  as  compared  to  both 
poles.  Only  in  Eamalpca  the  dreams,  will  be  "  chaotic,*'  while  in  Devachaa 
they  will  be  as  bright  and  as  beautiful  as  the  imagination  of  the  ego  is  able 
to  construct  out  of  the  material  stoted  up  from  the  altruistic  etforts,  ihf 
^iriiual  aspiraiiona  and  the  l&gh&i  idealisationfi  ol^its  past  life. 
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What  is  it  that  eatevd  Kamaloca,  add  what  that' enters-  Devaehanf  Man 
Is  oeadiltated,  as  Theoeophy'  teadieB,  of  seTen  prindpleB,  or  Tehiclea  £^ 
^oaaoioasiiesB,  vii«»  the  Physioal  body ;  its  ntality,  or  Praaa ;  the  astral  mo- 
del  of  the  phynoal  body,  or  Liiiga  Sarira;  the  passional  centre,  or  Animal 
aool,  ^ommasL  to  man  and  the  animals,  callied  Kama  Bupa;  the  Hni&an  soul 
ioit  M9mB»%  having  a  higher  and  a  lower  aspect  i  the  Spiritual  soul,  or  Bnddhi ; 
imd  Atma,  or  pure  Spirit,  The  three  latter  form  the  upper,  spiritual  Triad, 
or  the  true  reincarnating  ego.  The  remaining  four  form  that  which  is  knowti 
as  the  lower,  or  material.  Quaternary.  At  death,  the  body  returns  to 
the  matter,  or '^  earth"  from  whence  it  came;  the  Tttality,  or  Praha,  re« 
becomes  one  with  its  source,  the  Jita,  or  One  life.  The  Astral  Body,  or 
Linga  Sarira,  slowly  fades  out,  returning  to'  its  source.  The  soul  abaadotfli 
these  ihwe.  Principles  at  once  and  forever  when  the  body,  the  link  which 
binds  them  together,  dies.  Kama  Bupa^  or  animal  desire;  hbwever,  clings  to 
^e  kwer  aspect  ol  Manas,  as  this  lower  aspect  does  to  its  hi^er  one.  There 
are  thus  £ye  Principles,  including  the  dual  aspects  of  Manas  in  Kamaloca, 
where  at  once  a  process  of  separation  begins ;  tbe  selfish,  ambitious,  eartb- 
tending  portion  of  Manas,  our  thinkiog  Principle,  being  drawn  down  to  Kth 
malooa,  while  the  higher,  and  spiritual  portion,,  tends  towards  union  with  the 
spiritiial  Triad,  in  order  that  the  latter  may  enter  Devaehan.  >  Until  this 
separation  ii  aooomplished,  Deyacban  is  impossible.  When  it  is,  which' may 
take  from  a  few  moments  to  many  years,  acoerdini^  as  the  relative  strength 
of  the  material  or  the  spiritual  in  the  sonl»'  the  higher  Triad  having  now 
drawn  to  itself  all  of  the  late  personality  worthy  of  immortality,  enters 
Devachsin  «b  *  Triad,  leaving  two  more  Principles,  or  vehioies  for  the  one 
cfmseioiisnees,  behind  in  Kamaloca.  Thus  we  see  that  from  a  Septenary  on 
«artb,  man  has  become  a  Triad  in  Devachan ;  to  rebecome  a  septenary  upon 
his  next  reincarnation.  In  other  words,  the  true  man  puts  on  a  new  body« 
just  as  he  dioes  here  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  only  that  ihe  union  is  more  mtt«* 
mate.  It  is  as  though  one  could  not  see  withont  glasses  norhear  vritiumta 
,  trumpet,  etc.,  when  all  of  these  would  become  a  part  of  his  necessary  cdotbing^ 
In  this  way  his  lower*  Principles  or  Tehicles  simply  relate  him  to  matter* 
dothe  him  with  a  ''coat  of  skin,"  by  means  of  which  he  is  brenglitrinte 
temporary  contact  with  material  things. 

Passing  now  to  the  separate  consideration  of  ihe  consciottsness  in 
Kamaloca  and  Devachan,  it  is  evidmt  that,  being  entirely  subjective  and  self  • 
ci-eated,  no  two  deradianic  experiences  can  be  the  same.  The  distinction  <ff 
individuality  remains  as  sharply  drawn  as  while  in  the  body.  On  attaining 
oonscionsness  in  Devachan  we  will  take  up  our  old  life  in  our  dream,  without 
iibe  fiuntest  suspicion  that  its  continuity  has  been  interrupted.  But  how 
changed!  Pain,  suffering,  hardships  and  sorrow  win  all  disappear,  as  befbrea 
magician's  wand.  As  Madame  Blavatsky,  in  the  Key  to  Theosophy,  says; 
'^  It  is  an  absolute  oblivion  of  alt  that  gave  pain  or  sorrow  in:  the  past  inista^ 
imtiota,  and  even  oblivion  of  Hie  fact  that  sudh  things  as'  pain  or  soi^ow  exist 
at  all.  The  Devachanee  lives  its  intermediate  cycle  between  two  inoamationii 
tfurronnded  by  CTerything  it  had  a^ired  to  in  vain,  and  in'  the  companionshlil 
ioi  every  one  it  loved  on  earth.  It  has  reached  the  fulfilment  of  all  its  sotdt 
yearnings.  And  thus  it  Htss  thrbughbut  long  c^turies  an' exSstenoe  d! 
tealloyedhappinessiwhiieh  is  the  reward  for  its  sufferings  in  earth  l&e.  Ik 
wbidsr$  It  bi^es  in  a  sea  of  nnmtertuptiKt  fdieity  spcinned  <m]y  by  events  of 
still  gre«t9rielidi{f  in  4^9gree,'^  ' 
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'*It  is  with  those  Whom  ib  h^  losti  in  the  material  form,  and  iar«  far 
•nearer  $q  them>  i^ow  than  when  th^jF  were  ative«  And  it  ia.  not  only  iat  thb 
fancci^  of  the  D^vachaneo  as  some  may  imagine,  but  in  reality.  For  pnre^ 
divine  love  is  not  merely  the  blossom  of  a  hniuan  hnarti  bu^  hat  its  roots  ia 
;eternity#  Spiritual  holy  love  is  immortal^  and  Kaima  brings  sooaer  or  kier 
all  those  who  loved  eaoh  other  with  such  a  spiritual  aff6c^<m  taincamsla 
once  more  in  the  same  family  group.  Again  we  say,  that  lore  beyond  the 
graven  illusion  though  you  might  oaU  it,  has  a  magio  and  divine  potency 
which  re-acts  on  the  living.  A  mother's  ego  fiUed  with  love  for  the  imaginary 
children  $t  sees  near  itself,  livings  life  of  happiness,  as  real  to  ti  as  when  on 
earth— that  love  will  always  be  felt  bylthe  children  U  the  flesh.  It  will 
manifest  in,  their  dreams  and  often  in  various  eventa-'Hn  FfwidmUal 
protections  and  escapes,  for  love  is  a  strong  shield,  uid  is  not  Hated  by 
epace  nor  time." 

In  Kamaloca  there  is  no  entity  after  the  separation  of  the  tiiree  higgler 
Principles,  as  above  described,  has  taken  place.  Ordisaarily,  tiie  intervsil 
required  for  this  separation  is  of  brief  duration,  aa  compared  witii  the  follow- 
ing periodin  Devaohan.  But  we  can  easily  see  that  a  soul  whioh  has  lived 
entifely  on  the  material  plane,  which  has  created  strong  affinities  for  the  gross- 
]ty  physioied  pleasures  of  liAs,  will  find  itself  unable  to  enter,  the  devaohanie 
eleep  until  these  have  loosened  their  hold.  When  the  separation  is  completed, 
however,  this  which  was  an  entity  becomes  a  ncm-entity.  As  tlie  Key  saya : 
^  Then  the  kamarupic  phantom,  remaimng  bereft  of  its  informing  thinking 
principle,  the  higher  Manas,  and  the  lower  aspect  of  the  latter^  the  aninad 
intelligence,  no  longer  reoetiving  light  f^m  the  higher  mind,  and  no  longer 
I^viog  a  physical  brain  to  work  through,  collapses.  It  falls  into  the  state  of 
a  frog^  when  certain  portions  of  its  brain  are  taken  out  by  the  viviaeetor.  It 
can  think  no  more,  even  on  the  lowest  animal  plane." 

It  ia  in  a  similar  condition  to  a  permanently  hypnotised  maiu  The 
intelligence  which  animated  it  is  withdrawn.  It  is  a  mere  bundle  of  desiree 
and  passions,  slowly  disintegrating,  or  changing  into  "  skandhas,"  er  effects, 
.waiting  to  attach  themselves  to  the  new  personality  which  th«  e(^  enters 
upon  reincarnating.  If  it  float,  <»"  is  attracted  into  the  aura  of  a  ^  medium," 
it  may  be  galvanized  into  apparent  ccmsotousness,  but  this  Is  cilly  apparent. 
,Ju9t  as  a  hypnotised  person  will  obey  the  wiU  and  reflect  the-  thoughts  of 
the  hypnotiser,  being  at  the  same  time  utterly  uneonscionB  of  that  which  he 
is  doing,  so  may  these  "  shells,"  as  they  are  termed,  reflect  information  or 
opinions  from  the  mind  of  the  medium  or  of  any  person  present. 

Still  there  is  a  Kamaloca  entity,  proper.  As  we  have  shown,  there  mary 
be  those  who  have  evolved  no  possibitities  of  a  continued  life  in  ]>evachan» 
with  its  succeeding  reincarnation.  Cultivating  none  but  Kamaloca  affiaitiee 
during  physical  life,  the  soul  finds  itself  irresistably  drawn  dewnwarda  to 
the  zone  after  death#  leaving  nothing^to  enter  Devaohan.-  Its  edksoioiisneBa 
therefore  remains  in  Kamaloca,  an  actual,  though  evil-,  entii^.  8ueh  a  Bpul 
partakes  so  qlosely  of  tbe  earth  condition,  is  so  near  to  the  material  pole  of 
,c^  M^pDbclf  that  it  is.  B^Di,  if  n^twholly>  conscious  of  itsell  and  otita  states 
especially  wheu  it.  is  able  to  appnnpmate  etill  mero  eljMeijr  the  eastb  eoB^ 
e^igusness  through  the  aujra;  o£  a  medjnmi  7hi$  being  rertliaei  that  ha 
1^  nothing;  before  him  butj  thecerts^ty  of  oternftl  extinetionj  aild  dinga  t^ 
his  kamalo^liife  wii^h  all  th^  te^^ftcily  of  a'.drolrwttg  naift to/  the  handfiil  of 
earth  he  has  grasp^  in  slipping  down  tho  ba&bitrf  tk«  £Mb1  abroatt.  9b  it 
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is  wbo  liattnts*  "chiles,"  and  renews  his  fading  stock  ofyitaHty  from  the 
life  loifOflB  of  hia  admiring  and  izncoinacions  victims.  It  is  he  who  materia^- 
iaes ;  who  prawhes  mock  sentiment^  moraifity,  wiiile  eompelling  his  medium 
jlopiSMiioeeftaelty  the  reverse.  Bsiiig  allied  to  eril  white  in  the  body,  he 
■MiiiB  ttD  evil  force  witlM^nt  the  body  qbCU  diaaolatioii  oTertakes  him  for 
•ibe'Seopad  aaid  last  time.' 

For  immortafity  to  be  assured,  attraetioB  from  the  spiidtn&l  pole  of  on^ 
being  most  not  be  severed,  whioh  will  be  the  case  if  our  conscioosness 
4oes  aot  rise  above  the  fatal  equatorial  line  of  materiality  when  freed  from  the 
body  by.  death.  As  no  soul  eonld  reincarnate  if  there  were  not  in  its 
i^GBsekmsftess  eimiigh  physical  flttra6tion,or  longing  fbr  physical  ]Se,  to  draw 
it  again  within  material  limits  when  its  spiritnal  tendencies  become  exhausted 
iu  Dovaduuiy  so  neithea^  cRn  it  rise  to  the  penna&ent  and  immortal  pole  of  its 
«adsteooe  if  there  is  not  in  its  oonseiousness  enough  of  spiritual  attraction  to 
'take  it  above  the  matsriad  planes  of  bemg  when  its  body  is  removed  by  deaths 
3>e9a  is  no*  e«n  be  no  ** forgiveness^"  nor  "vicarious-  atonement"  in  the 
tnatter;  it  is  »  pjaan  caise  of  cause  and  effect.  Such  a  "lost  soul"  has 
Burrendered  itself  entirely  to  ^e  play  of  material  law,  and  it  can  but  submit 
%o  the  destruction  and  disintegration  which  await  all  that-  find  expression 
teh>w  the  line  of  permanency  asid  stability. 

Bemember  tliatf  analogy  holds  on  all  planss^  that  just  as  our  personal 
oonsciensness  vibrates  during  one  physical  life  above  and  below  the  line 
dividing  the  material  from  the  spiritual,  so,  in  its  greater  cycle,  the  true 
nftm,  or  higher  ego,  is  also  vibrating  between  these  poles ;  each  incarnation 
liemg  but  a  single*  tibraitionr  'Eaw  a  personality  drags  it  towards  the 
jBaaterinl  pde ;  now  another  elevates  it  far  in  the  dhiection  of  the  spiritual. 
Andjusl^asthe  personaKty  has  in  its  vibrations  but  one  end  in  view,  the 
union  with  its  higher  ego,  bo  this  higher  ego  has  in  its' reincarnating 
vibratunur  the  sole  object  of  nnitmg  with  its  higher  self,  which  it  must  do 
tiurongh  the  snecessive  union  wiOi  it  of  a  number  of  personalities.  This 
mdon  of  the  higher  ego  with  its  hdgher  self  is  one  aspect  of  Nirvana,  and  this 
IB  how  an  Adept  "sees  Nirvana"  during  life.  His  personal  consciousness 
has  united  itself  to  his  higher  ego,  and  this  higher  ego,  united  to  the  Higher 
Seify  enables  Mm  to  catch  oooasional  ^impses  of  Nirvana. 

Of  Nirvaaa^  we  of  nlideveloped  spiritual  perception  can  of  necessity 
know  but  very  little.  It  is  only  to  correct  popular  misconception  that  it  is 
^erred  to  here  at  alL  Able  Sanscrit  scholars  have  defined  it  as  "  annihi* 
latioo  of  oonedonsness."  This  is  beosuse  Wdsteni  thought  has  become  so 
i^lseted  with  materialism  that  it  recognises  only  material  or  personal  con* 
ac&oQSBses.  This  is  aanihilatsd ;- and  in  its  annihilation  we  find  supreme 
jbsppuiess,  fov'it  enables  ns  to  attaiin  to  the  immorality  of  true  spiritual 


lathe  non-reeognitisnicit  spiHtldalconsoiouBnees^  or  ednscionsness'unlimit- 
#d  by  the  iUnsions^ME  matter,  Hes  thir  source  of  the  Western  misapprehension 
of  th#  tem^  NirvaiAft  As  the>^hnmaa  eoosoidusness  rdies  moi^  amd  more  to* 
WMfd'tjkB  spiffitsal  pele  of  it»  beii^,  it  becomes;  pari  pcu^  less-  limited  by 
i—ttef,  withits  darkBess  and.  grossaeas,  andfinds  its  ar«kel  pevesptton  con* 
<innensly  wadeaing-  ^atal  npotf  veaohkifi^  NivvaJMi«  it  1^  beoome  one  with  the 
irikde.'  It kah  noti  by  smgr  means,  kMb its  ilidftvidaality,:bttt  it»conseiffNisness 
liw  bslsooBft  to  Bulvtslfeiftly  iMandi  tbMr.it  omfai^ 
tttaoi  Ifitius j^MttA  nknfiamkQt  ptreeptioDcMid.  csOAadoBsnats,  wtil 
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nature  has  no  further  secrets  hidden  from  our  enlightendd  aeoias,  can  hb 
called  annihilation,  then  is  our- hnman  oonaoiooBiiesB  annihilated;  tto^  cfther* 
wise.  There  is  an  infinity  of  differmoe  between  the  aonttniiAioa  of  <rar 
pnerile  |)er6onal  oonBmonsness,  and  that  OONS0IOIJ8  rest  iiL  Oamwfinmm^ 

All-thesfr  states,  Nirvana,  Kanaloca  and  Qerraohao,  have  no  hard  and 
fast  lines  which  separate  them  from  each  other.  On  the  dCMitrarj ,  eaob  is 
Bubdivided  into  an  infinity  of  minor  planes,  thenppeir  of  Which  pass  by 
inappreciable  gradations  into  the  next  snco^eding  oniAi*  Tberelore  Bbva* 
ishan  in  nowise  resembles  th^^  Christian's  heaven  in  its  drteiy  sMaenMIs,  nor 
does  Kamaloca  plunge  all  into  the  one  pit  of  flaming  brimstone.  Iii  like 
manner,  Nirvana  while  interchaining  its  lower  planes  with  ^e  Upper  of 
Devacban,  passes  from  thence  through  such  an  innnmerable  eneeeedon 
of  higher  sones,  that  we  find  a  variety  of  definttionB  of- it  givlfll»  sBd 
all  correct  from  the  point  of  view  taken.  Thus,  in  the  Secret  Dootrisa 
and  other  writings  of  Madame  Blavatsky,  we  find  Nirvana  spokei^  Of 
as  a  synonym  for  the  laya  state,  or  "  that  of  the  dissociation  oi  ali 
enbstancesmerged  after  a  life  cycle  into  their  original  oondition  of  latency.'* 
Again  it  is  stated  that  as  Devachan  is  a  state  of  rest  between  two  lives,  in 
like  maooer  Nirvana  is  .a  state  of  rest  intervening  between  two  world  ohanu; 
As  this  wonld  imply  the  dissociation  of  matter,  it  wonid  agree  with  the  pre* 
oediiig  definition,  while'  as  each  world  chain  indndes  idmost  an  inflilfty  of 
oonscions  progress,  so  the  Nirvaba  preceding  and  following  any  one  of  them 
wonld  ditEer  widely  in  its  degree  of  consciousness,  while  still'  answering  t» 
the  definition.  •  - 

In  another  chapter  it  is  stated  that  Buddhists  teaeh  that  only  ''two 
things  are  objectively  eternal— Nirvana  and  Akasa,"  which  again  throws  a 
side  light,  so  to  speak,  upon  this  state.  Farther  on,  we  are  told  that  a  Nir- 
vanee  cannot  return  during  the  manvantara  to  whiofa  he  belongs,  which  as 
his  consciousness  has  become,  dissociated  from  matter  as  we  know  it»  again 
agrees,  with  our  first  definition.  Again,  in  the  Voice  of  the  Silence^  we  aie  told 
that  Nirvana— its  lower  planes  no  doubt  being  meant*— is  a  pliae  of  exalted 
spiritual  selfishness,  if  struggled  for  and  obtained  while  the  great  msas  of 
one's  fellowmen  ere  still  sufEering  in  the  bonds  of  matter*  ^Chns  it  is  tangbt 
in  India  that  Buddha  and  several  of  his  Arhats  refused  to  enter  Nirvana^ 
«fter  having  won  the  right  to  it ;  bnt  out  of  their  great  compassion .  for  man* 
kind  remain  as  Nirmanakayas  in  order  to.help  its  opward  i»ogress. 

Beturning  to  the  question  of  annihilation  in  Nirvana,  Madame  Blav«t8ky» 
in  the  Secret  Doctrine,  seys  :  *'.To  see  in  Nirvana  annikilatiott  amounts  to 
saying  of  a  man  plunged  in  sound,  dreandess  sle^HHme  that  leaves  no  im- 
pression on  the  physical  memory  and  brafai;  beoause  the  sleeper's  h^her  Self 
4s  in  its  original-stete  of  absolute  oonsoionsness  dnnag  these  hours— that  he 
too  is  annihilated.  The  latter  simile  answers  to  only  one  side  of  the  Qnestioit 
^themost  material;  since  reabsovptioa  is  by  so  aesos^ueh  «  dreamless 
sleep,  but,  on  the  contrary,  absolute  ezistenoev  aa  unoonditioned  unity^/  or 
stateto  deseribe  which  human  language  is  absolutely  and  hopelessly  inade« 
quate.  Nor  is  the  individuality  nor  oven  the  essence  of  the  personaHty*  if  any 
be  left  behind,  lost  beoause  reabsorbed.  Eor,  however,  limitless  from  a  human 
standpoint  the  parenirvanio  stete^  it  has  yet  a  limit  in  eternity*  Once  reached* 
the  same  monad  wiU  r^s-emerge  therefrom,  as  a  stiU  higher  being,  >on-  a  fax* 
higher  planorto  reoominanoe  its.  oyole  of  perfected  aotivify.>  The  hwmeb 
snindesonot  ill  its  present  etage  of  devdopmeat  tmseeodi  soatosIjf  rseell 
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this  plane  M  thought.    It. totters  hereon  the  brink  of  incomprehensible 
Absoluteness  and  eternity." 

In  eonoluBiOD,  it  will  become  apparent  to  the  most  superficial  ezami- 
wAaMBLthtA  we  create  the  conditions  which  control  our  po9t  mortem  states 
while  we  are  yet  within  the  physical  body ;  that  life  in  and  out  of  the  body 
pursues  its  eternal  course  in  obedience  to  the  eternal  law  of  cause  and  effect^ 
to  which  it  forms  no  exception ;  and  that  therefore  man  cannot  enter  upon  a 
wiser  course  of  study  than  that  which  relates  to  his  own  nature,  origin  and 
destiny.  As  we  haye  shown  our  hypothetical  symbol  to  hare  a  spiritual 
permanent  pole,  and  a  physical,  impermanent  one,  the  object  of  our  moat 
strenuous  exertions  ought  to  be  to  transfer  our  consciousness  from  the  im- 
pennanent  to  the  permanent ;  from  the  mortal  to  the  immortal.  So  long  as 
o«r  ooBscionsness  is  limited  to  the  physical,  so  long  must  the  snbjeotive 
eyoles  of  oar  existenoe  be  passed  in  an  unocmsoious,  sleeplike  condition ; 
with  the  possibility  of  perishing  at  any  time  by  being  drawn  perman«itly 
within  the  attraction  of  matter.  Or  it  might  be  caught  by  some  cata- 
dysmio.  physical  change  in  one  of  these  unconscious  subjectiye  states^  and 
eons  of  ages  elapse  before  another  opportunity  afforded  for  such  an  un- 
developed ego  to  again  take  up  the  work  of  the  evolution  of  its  con- 
scibnsness.  Suppose  our  world  went  into  Pralaya  before  certain  souls  had 
attained  Ibo  true,  or  spiritual  oonsoiousness.  During  this  pralaya  there  would 
be  an  universal  Niirana,  owing'  to  the  dissociation  of  matter,  for  the 
jwholfi  of  hnmanily  ;  a  period  of  world  redt,  analogous  to  the  night's  rest  be« 
tween  days,  or  the  devachanic,  between  lives.  But  such  undevelq)ed-  wdlB 
would  have  to  entw  liirvana  as  they  now  do  Devachan,  unconscioas,  except- 
ing  {or  this  false,  ^leep-like  consciousness,  which  must  soon  exhaust  its  mate- 
rial evenif  it  can  utilise  here  at  all,  andthen  what  F  There  is  nomoreaoreairth 
fitted  for  them  to  continue  their  efforts  awaiting  the  termination  of  the  deva« 
ekanic  sleep,  and  they  must  remam  unconscious  during  the  whole  sweep  of 
tiirvanic  duration.  Hear  a  teacher :  "  But  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
eonscious  and  unconscious  being:  The  condition  of  Paranirvana  without 
Faranartha,  the  self-analysing  consciousness,  is  no  bliss,  but  simply  extinction 
tftir  seven  eternities).  Thus  an  iron  ball  placed  und^  the  scorching  rays  of 
the  son  will  get  heated  through,  but  will  not  appreciate  the  warmth,  whUe 
nan  «ill. »  U  ismly  with^  mind  clear  and  undarkened  by  personality  and 
the  assimilation  of  the  merit  6f  manifold  existences  devoted  to  being  in  its 
fx»]lectiyitj  (the  whole  living  and  sentient  universe),  that  one  gets  rid  of  per- 
aooal  existence,  merging  into  and  becoming  one  with  the  Absolute,  and  coii- 
tinnmg  in  full  possession  of  Paramartha."  (Or  self-consoiousness,  without 
which  even  Nirvana  is  simply  extinction  while  it  endures.) 

Then  how  hnportant  that  we  exert  our  utmost  strength  to  readi  the 
apiritnal pole'cf  our  existence;  that  we  strive  to  become  self-conscious  (m, 
sphitual  pla&es  of  our  being ;  that  we  **  Know  ourselves"  as  we  are ;  thAt  we 
WINimmoftaDty. 
•^'  Jjrtowf  A.  Andbrsow,  1I.D.,  :r:tA 
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ATMA'BODHA  UPANISHAD  OF  RIG-VEDA. 

{Translated  hy  the  KumbaTconam  T,  S.) 

OM.  PBOSTRA.TIONS  io  Narajana  having  ^xmefa,  diB6i»,«nd  niaoe^ 
by  whom  the  Yogi  is  released  from  the  bondage  of  tilie  qycle  of 
rebirths,  who  is  of  the  form  of  Pranava  (vmp.)*  ^^'  Composed  of  the  three 
letters  A,  U  and  M,  who  is  the  sole  bliss  and  who  is  the  Brahinapiinisfa& 
(the  all-pervading  purosha).  Om*  Therefore  the  reciter  of  the  Mantra, 
«i  Om— Namd— NixijaniyA"  reaches  Yigonta  world  (or  salvation). 
From  that  which  is  the  Heart,*  (£aina2a)  lotos,  vix.^  the  eity  of  Brahm. 
ihere  arises  the  efEoJigencB  as  of  lightoingT-^the  luttre  as  of  a  laso^t.  It  iat 
Brahmamiya  (the  presider  over  the  oity  of  Brahm)  that  is  tiie  son  of 
Devaki.*  It  is  Brahmannya  that  is  Madhnsiidhana  (the  killer  cf 
Madhu,  ^.).  It  is  Brahmannya  tiiiat  is  Pnndarikaksha  (lotus-eyed).  It  is 
Brahmannya  or  Vishnu  that  is  Achuytha  (the  indedtnictible).  He  who 
meditates  upon  that  one  Narayana  who  permeates  all  elements,  who 
is  the  causal  purusha,  who  is  causelesfif,  who  is  Parabrahm  the  Om,  who 
is  without  sorrow  and  delusion  and  who  is  all-pervading — ^that  person  ia 
never  subject  to  sori^ow.  From,  the  dual  hebeoomes  the  fearless  non<t 
duaL  Whoever  in  this  world  sees .  differently  (with  tiie  ^tifferest 
notions  of  I,  you,  he,  Ao.)i  is  sttbjeot  to  death  again  and  agasn.  In  tlie 
centre  of  the  Heart  Lotus  is  Brahm,  which  is  the  all,  which  has  Pragny« 
(consciousness)  as  its  eyes  and  which  is  in  Pragyana  (con^ious  wis- 
dom) alone.  To  creatures  Pragyana  is  the  eye  and  Pragnya  is  the  ddat: 
It  is  Pragyana  alone  that  is  Brahma.  A  person  who  meditates  (thus) 
leaves  this  world  through  Pragyana  the  Atma,  ascends  to  Swarga 
(Devachan)  the  other  world,  and  having  obtained  all  his  desires  there* 
in,  becomes  freed  from  death.  Oh  please  place  me  in  that  nectar-flowing 
never-failing  world  where  the  Jyotis  (Ught)  always  shines  and  where  I 
am  always  worshipped,  (There  is  w)  doubt)  he  attains  nectar.  Qm-i^ 
namaha. 

I  am  mayaJess.  I  am  without  compare.  T  am  solely  of  the  nature 
of  wisdom.  I  am  without  Ahankara  (I-am-ness).  I  am  without  {h6 
difference  of  Universe,  Jiva  and  Bswara.  I  am  the  Supreme  that  is  not 
different  from  Pratyag-Atma  (individualized  Atma).  I  am  one  that 
is  free  from  ordinances  and  prohibitions.  I  am  one  free  from  Asramas 
Xobservanc^s  of  life).  I  am  of  the  nature  of  that  vast  and  all-full  wisdom 
full  of  happiness.  I  am  pne  that  is  witpess  and  without  dosirp.  I 
reside  in  ipy  .glory.  I  am  fixed,  I  am  TOiJaout  rid  a^e— witbont  destruc- 
tion—without the  differences  of  my  own  and  others.  I  have  wisdom  «a 
(my)  chief  -essence,    I  WP  t«»  idple  ocean  of  bliss  called  Salvation. 

1.  These  are  tbo  instruments  worn  by  Vishnu,  typifying  respeotively  Akao, 
mind  or  oonsoioasneafi  and  gysna. 

2«    K'l^"**!^-  or  lotas  is  the  akas  of  the  lETeart  esoteribally* 

3,  Vishnu  who  incarnated  as  Krishna  was  the  son  of  Deraki— all  iheso 
having  esoteric  meanings.  Vishnu  is  also  represented  as  haring  killed  two  evil 
powers  Madlia  and  Kaitava, 
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I  sm  tlie  subtle,  i  am  without  change.  I  am%  solely  of  the  natili^  o£* 
'Atma  withoni  the  oollectionfl  of  qualities.  I  am  i^  evolator  of  thd- 
seTeral  worlds  that  are  in  my  stomach.  I  am  the  Kofcaatha^chethana 
^Eanme-mind).  I  am  ol  the  form  of  Jyoiis  free  from  action.  Tam> 
not  one  that  can  be  known  by  inference.  I  alone  am  full.  I  am  of 
the  form  of  the  stainless  salvation.  I  am  withoat  limbs  or  birth.  I  ant 
ihe  easeoBioe  which  is  Sat  (be^ness)  itself.  I  aii  of  the  nature  of  thtf 
}iniitles8  Atmic  wisdom.  .  I  am  ol  the  nature  of  happiness.  I  am  oM 
t>hat  cannot  be  differentiated.  I  am  the  all-per?ading  and  without  staim. 
I  am  th<^  sole  limitless  and  endless  Satwa.  I  am  the  one  that  ban  h6 
)cnown  ibreugh  Vedonta.  I  am  the  one  fit  to  be  won^pped.  I  aid 
the  one  that  is  ISced  by  all  the  worlds.  I  am  replete  with  hearenly  blies* 
I  am  ol'the  nature  of  happiness  whidh  is  hsavenly  bliss.  I  ampufej 
secondtoss  and  eternal.  I  am  from  the  beginning.  I  am  free  from  thtf 
three  bbdies  (gross,  subtle  and  causal).  I  am  of  the  nature  of  wisdomi^ 
I  am  an.  exoanoipated  oUa  I  have  a  wondrous  form.  I  am  free  from  im« 
purity.  I  am  the  talent  (in  all).  I  am  of  the  nature  of  ti^  eternal  Vig^ 
^Ima  (wiaridly  wisdom).  I  am  that  strained  Supremer  Truth.  I  am  o£ 
the  nature  of  wisdom^fbiiss.  i 

Though  I  cognize,  as  secondless,  Atma  through  discrimination^ 
wisdom  and  logic,  yet  is  found  the  distinetioQ  between  bondage  and 
salvation.  Though  the  universe  is  out  of  myself,  yet  it  appears  to  ba 
^KXkb  s]rwf(ys.  As  in  the  (delusionary)  concepiidn  of  a  snake  in  ihe'rop* 
(die  rope  is  tha  truth),  so  the  Sat  (be^nesa)  of  ]&rahm  alone  is  the  Timtli 
in  Ae  enstence  of  this  universe.  Theref<nre  the  Universe  i$  not.  Jaflt 
^  sugar  is  found  permeated  all  through  with  sugar  jniee  (from  which  th# 
sugar  is  extracted),  so  the  three  worlds  are  fall  of  me  in  the  form  ai  the^ 
nan*dual  Brahm.  Just  as  bubbles,  waves,  Ac.,  are  in  the  ocean,  so  alt 
creatures,  from  Brahma  down  to  worm,  are  created  in  me  just  as  th0 
ecean  does  not  want  the  moisture  produced  by  the  waves  (being  itself 
full  of  such  moisture),  so  I  do  not  want  sensual  happiness  being  mj'i 
self  of  the  form  of  (spiritual)  bliss.  Just  as  in  a  wealthy  person  the? 
<}esire  for  poverty  does  not  arise,  so  in  me  who  is  sunk  in  Brahmic  bliss 
the. (desire  for)  sensual  happiness  does  not  arise.  An  intelligent  persoii 
who  sees  both  nectar  and  poisqn  throws  aside  poison;  so  having  cog<*: 
nized  Atma,  I  relinquish  all  those  not  Atma.  The  sim  tiiat  illuminates 
the  pot  (both  within  and  without)  is  not  destroyed  with  the  destruction: 
4^f  thepoi;  so  the  Sakshi  (witness)  that  illuminates  the  body  is  not 
destroyed  with  the  destraction  of  the  body.  To  me  there  ia  ne  bondage,! 
ijiere  is  no  salvation — ^there  are  no  Shastras — there  is  no  gvru  inasmucli' 
as  these  shine  through  M4ya,  and  as  I  have  crossed  them  and  am  second*^ 
less.  Let  Pranas  (vital  airs)  according  to.  their  la^s  be  fluctuating*.' 
jijet  Manas  (fuind)  be  blow^  .abou<i  bgr  deeirow  Ho  v.  can,  soimw  aibctsr 
ypje  who  is  by  nature  full  of  bliss  ?  I  have  knitmn  Atma  veally;  My* 
Afir«9a(i|o0-^isdom)  hasfledaway  somewhere.  TheactbrshiphMil^^^i 
^here  is  nothing!  should  jet  do.  Brahman's  dutieSr  family,  gotra  (ok^i)^. 
lUme  ■  beauty  and  clags-p-all  these  1i9l<yng  to  the  greiw  *«dy  attd  *M^  *e  -mff 
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Vho  am  witbotit  body.  InerT;ne88,  fondness  and  hapjpiness — these  {>roper^ 
ties  appertain  to  the  causal  body  and  not  to  me,  who  am  eternal  and  of 
changeless  form.  Just  as  an  owl  sees  darkness  only  in  the  son, 'so  a  fool  seed 
only  dackness  in  the  eelf -shining  Supreme  Bliss.  Should  the  clouds  soreeii. 
the  eyesight,  (a  foolish)  one  thinks  there  is  no  sun,  so  an  embodied  person 
full  of  non-wisdom,  thinks  there  is  no  Brahm.  Just  as  nectar  which 
is  different  from  poison  does  not  commingle  with  it,  so  I  who  am  different 
{rem  inert  matter  do  not  mix  with  its  stains.  As  the  light  of  a  lamp, 
^lowever  small,  dispels  immense  darkness,  so  wisdom,  however  subtle, 
«aakes  the  immense  non-wisdom  to  perish.  Just  as  (the  delusion)  of  a 
fierpent  does  not  exist  in  a  rope  in  all  the  three  periods  of  time  (past^ 
present  and  future),  so  the  universe  from  Ahiftnkara  (I-am-ness)  to  body- 
does  not  exist  in  me  who  am  the  non-dual  one.  Being  of  the  nature  of 
consciousness,  there  is  not  inertness  in  me.  Being  of  the  nature  of 
Truth,  there  is  not  non-truth  in  me.  Being  of  the  nature  of  bliss,  there 
is  not  eorrow  in  .me.  It  is  through  Agyana  (non- wisdom)  that  tho 
universe  shines  as  Truth. 

'  Whoever  recites  this  Atmabodha  Upanishad  for  one  Muhurta  (48 
minutes)  is  not  bom  again — ^yea,  is  not  bom  again. 


,         .  SKiLNDA-UPiiNISHAD  OF  KRISHNA  TajUB  VeDA. 

(  OM.  0  Mahadeva  (lord  of  devas)  I  am  indestructible  through  a 
small  part  of  your  grace.  I  am  full  of  that  expansive  wisdom.  I  am 
iuU  of  bliss.  What  is  more  important  than  this  ?  Truth  does  not  shine 
as  such  on  account  of  the  disturbance  in  Antahkarana  (internal  organs, 
Hanas,  Buddhi,  &c).  Hari  (Vishnu)  is  known  as  of  the  form  of  wisdom 
through  the  destruction  of  Antahkarana.  As  I  am  of  the  form  of  wis- 
dom 1  am  without  birth.  What  is  more  important  than  this  P  All  inert 
matter  being  other  than  Atma  perishes  like  a  dream.  That  Achyutha  (the- 
indestructible  or  Yishnu)  who  sees  the  conscious  and  the  inert  is  of  tho 
iprm  of  wisdom.  He  only  is  Maha-deva.  He  only  is  Maha-Hari  (Maha- 
Vishnu).  He  only  is  the  Jyotis  of  all  Jyotis  (or  light  of  all  lights). 
.He  only  is  Parameswara.  He  only  is  Parambrahm.  That  Brahm  is 
Btyself.  There  is  no  doubt  (about  it).  Jiva  is  Siva.  Siva  is  Jiva. 
.  Jiva  is  Siva  alone — Paddy  bound  by  husk  becomes  rice  when  the  huak 
ifi  removed  from  it.  In  like  manner  Jiva  is  bound  (by  Karma).  If 
Karma  perishes  he  (Jiva)  is  Siva.  So  long  as  he  is  bound  by  the  bonds 
qf  Karina  he  i&  Jiva.  If  freed  from  its  bonds  then  he  is  Siva.  (Prostra- 
tions) on  account  of  Siva^  who  is  of  the  form  of  Vishnu  and  on  account 
of'  Vishnu  who  is  of  the  form  of  Siva.  The  Heart  of  Vishnu  is  Siva. 
The  Heart  of  Siva  is  Vishnu.  •  Inasmuch  as  I  find  no  difference  (betwee^i 
4iiese> two),  therefore.  I  am  fortunate  in  my  life  (without  re-births^, 
fthere  ie  no.difference  between  Siva  and  Kesava  (Vishnu),  ^e  body  is 
^^d  to  be  the  Divine  Temple.  The  Jiva  (in  the  body)  is  the  Sada- 
(I)    This  gives  ft  mde  shock  to  the  followers  of  Sim  au<t  YiflhaQ  in  Zud^  wha 

iM««99l«iiiwwaiil«tht0iipr9ai0yoCTirtAaaadSiTii.      ^  . 
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tttT» '  (ia  the  temple).  Having  abandoned  the  impurity  of  igooranco 
one  should  wcwslup  Him  with  the  thought ''  He  is  I."  To  see  (oneself) 
as  not  different  (from  him)  is  (gnana)  wisdom.  To  keep  the  Manaa 
(mind)  away  from  sensual  objects  is  Dhyana  (meditation).  The  giving 
up  of  the  stains  of  the  mind  is  (snana)  bathing.  The  subjugation  ol 
the  senses  is  souoha  (cleansing).  The  nectar  of  Brahm  should  be  the 
drink.  For  tlie  upkeep  of  the  body  one  should  go  about  for  alms  and 
eat  He  riiould  dwell  alone  in  a  solitary  place  without  a  second.  H9 
should  be  witli  sole  thought  in  the  non-dual  one.  That  wise  person  wlio 
CGBiducts  himself  thus,  attains  salvation.  Prostrations  on  account  of  Stri« 
math  Ftaam  Jyotis  (Supreme  Light)  !  May  prosperity  and  long  life 
attend  me.  Oh  Narasimha  !'  Oh  Lord  of  Devas  !  through  your  gnc0 
persons  cognise  the  true  nature  of  Brahm  as  of  the  form  of  the  Godn 
Brahma,  Vishnu  and  Rudra  and  as  unthinkable,  undifferentiated,  endless 
mid  immutable. 

Lijce  the  eye  (which  sees  without  any  obstacle  the  things)  spread 
in  the  Akas,  so  the  wise  men  always  see  the  supreme  abode  of  Vishnu. 
Bndimans  who  are  always  spiritually  awake,  praise  in  diverse  ways  and 
illuminate  the  supreme  abode  of  Vishnu.  Thus  is  the  commandment  of 
the  Yedas  in  the  path  of  salvation.     Thus  is  the  Upanishad.* 

Om  Tatsat. 


NOTES  ON  THE  BRANCHES. 


ALTHOUGH,  technically,  we  have  not  a  "  Branch"  at  Trichur,  yet 
since  that  picturesque  spot  is  the  residence  of  the  Dewan  Peishkar 
A.  Sankariah,  the  Founder  of  the  Hindu  Sabha,  which  is  affiliatedto  the 
Theosophical  Society,  my  visit  there  at  the  end  of  November  may  find 
mention  under  the  above  heading.  It  was  a  visit :  I  greatly  enjoyed 
thanks  to  the  attentive  courtesy  of  the  Peishkar  and  his  friends. 

On  November  29th  I  hod  a  long  and  interesting  audience  with  the 
First  Prince  of  Cochin,  the  conversation  running  mainly  on  the  subject 
t>f  mesmerism.  In  the  afternoon  a  lecture  was  given  in  the  school  on  the 
Revival  of  Hindu  Spiritwdity^  which  the  Prince  as  well  as  his  younger 
brother  attended.  On  Sunday  the  30th  there  was  another  lecture  on 
Theosophy,  both  being  attended  by  good  audienoes,  and  the  same  evening 
I  started  for  Palghat,  reaching  there  in  company  with  the  Dewan 
Pdshkar,  on  the  following  day,  December  1st. 

The  same  evening  a  lecture  was  given  in  the  Hindu  Middle  Class 
School  to  a  large  and  appreciative  audience,  and  on  the  day  following 
a  Becand^address  was  delivered  in  the  hall  of.  the  Hipdu  College  upo^ 
the  Progress  of  Theosophy  in  the  West  and  Us  bearing  on  India.    . 

"  -^  .1  .      «  .  —  ■■■■-■■       '  ■  '         '      -  -  ■  ■  <     n" 

(1)  Sadisivaj  Ut,,  eiernal  bUss.  This  10  one  of  thQ  names  appUed  to  Siva  as  alf« 
HahadeTa.        ' 

t?)  Harasimlia,  U(.^  Man*liott.  This  refers  to  one  of  theiaoarnations  of  Vislmti 
ir^ti  he  killed  the  evil  power  Hh*anyakaAipa. 

]  .  ^  Tlufi  Up{|iLiihad  ia  Ao^  reekOn^d  aatheuUc  bjf  Bomei  .  ■* 
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(  Daoember  the  3rd  and  4tk  were  spent  in  a  flying  Tbit  to  €kiftioQ« 
f^iib  tbe  Dewan.  Two  leotnroa  were  delivered  there  and  eeveral  gentle^ 
men  admitted  to  the  Theosophioal  Societj.  On  the  5th  I  retnmad  to 
Palghat  to  dpliyer  a  &nBl  lecture  on  the  Seientific  Boiea  of  Ejarma  ond 
'^eincamcUion.  The  audience,  on  this  occasion  was  larger  than  ever,  and 
the  subject  seemed  to  excite  much  interest  as  evidenoed  bj  the  qnertions 
99ked  at  the  close  of  the  lecture. 

,  With  regard  to  the  Branch  at  Palghat,  I  griere  to  saj  that  its 
piembers  as  a  whole  are  inactive  and  indilEerent,  failing  entirely  to 
realise,  the  importance  of  the  work  of  the  Theosophical  Society  and  thsiv 
pwn  respoopusilbi^ty  to  i^e  future  of  India.  Two  honorable  exceptions,  of 
famest  and  sincere  men  doijig  their  best  with  little  help,  from  their 
polleagues,  must  be  named  :  Messrs.  Venkata  Iyer  and  Ye«nigh»va  Iyer. 

Leaving  Palghat  on  the  moroing  of  December  6th,  I  reached  Coim« 
batore  about  3-30  p.  m.,  having  been  met  at  Podanur  Junotion  hf 
peveral  members  of  the.  Branch.  The  evening  of  that  day  was  spant  in 
conversation  with  the  members  pn  various  topics. 

. .  On  Sunday  7th  a  private  meeting  of  members  and  sympathisers 
was  held  and  I  addr^Bssed  them  at  length  upon  FracticaL  Mystioigm, 
During  the  afternoon  I  had  conversations  with  individual  membeprsi,  m 
was  also  the  case  at  the  other  places  visited,  and  in  the  evening  lectured 
to  a  large  audience  on  the  Scientific  Bases  of  Hindu  Eeligion,  The 
iDewan  Peishkar  come  over  on  purpose  to  be  present  at  this  lectursi 
which,  however,  proved  rather  too  tough  and  condensed  for  the  majority 
of  the  audience.     The  evening  passed  as  usual  in  conversai4<>i^- 

On  Monday  I  again  lectured,  but  taking  a  more  popular  subject ; 
The  Future  Work  of  Theosophy  in  India^  met  with  a  .very  appreciative 
deception. 

On  Tuesday  morning  a  farewell  meeting  of  tha  branch  was  held 
t>6fore  my  departure  for  Ootacamund,  at  which  I  urged  the  members  to 
work  vigorously  and  to  hold  regular  meetings,  reminding  them  that 
tlJoimbatore,  a  year  ago,  counted  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  active  of  tha 
^Branches.  Various  excuses  were  offered  for  its  present  apathy  and  falling 
off,  the  real  cause  being  the  want  of  one  or  two  energetic  and  devoted 
men  to  inspire  life  and  guide  its  activity.  With  such  men  in  its  ranks, 
ihe  good  that  the  Branch  could  do  in  reviving  the  antique  Hindu  spirit 
Would  be  incalculable.  Of  the  Ooty  Branch  I  have  no  official  report  to  give, 
%»r  it  has  be^n  s6atlered  to  the  four  winds  by  Government  transfers,  most 
«f  itsHindumembers  being  in  public  service.  Thisis  theoase,  unfortunate- 
*ff ,  with  too  many  of  bur  Branches  and  is  a  catastrophe  from  which  weitrp 
kerer  safe  in  our  Indian  work.  The  remedy  ior  its'cozisequences  is  peri- 
bdieal  visits  fi?om  some  members  of  the  Head-Qiiax4)ers*  Staff,  or  from 
travelling  Inspectors  like  Mr.  Kotaya.  But  In  order  to  make  thesis 
«^^iilar  and  effioieat  both  men  and  fimds  must  be 'provided,  ^ahd  t  pro- 
^se  to  urge  upon  the  Convention  .this  year  the  necessity  of  takin|; 
"active  and  energetic  measures  to  enaUe  tibis  most  zmportiait  imuittLllf 
our  organisation  tg  b^^ffidontly  started.  I  ifillcqpclnda]by  wxasdisg  my 
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lineBre  grataiode  to  Oewan  Petthlau:  A.  SaxikaHab,  fcftr  bis  great 'kiBd-<' 
men  in  aooompanying  me  upon  so  large  a  part  of  my  tour,  for  the  pleksnre 
and  instvnction  I  derived  from  hia  society,  and  the  great  assistanoe  hi? 
Able  otodnct  of  meetmgs,  rendering  of  my  lectures  into  yemacalar/ 
kai  cordial  snpport  and  sympathy  have  been  to  me. 
'  *  B.  K.  • 


AMONG  THE  BRANCHES. 


HAVINQ  come  down  to  Adyar  in  March  last,  I  was  appointed  an' 
Itispector  of  the  Branches  of  the  Theosophical  Society  in  May* 
foHowing.  1 1^  Adyar  on  my  mission  on  the  9th  October  and  visited  th€f 
Eranches  at  Chinglepnt,  Pondicherry,  Negapatam,  Colombo,  Tinnevelly, 
Permakndi,  Madura  and  Mayaveram.  The  specific  object  of  my  tonr 
Ittving  been  to  fonn  a  Branch  at  Jaffna,  I  arranged  only  to  visit  such 
Branehes  as  weore  on  my  direct  way  to  and  from  that  place.  Thai 
fbllowing  is  a  brief  summary  of  my  observations  during  my  inspection.  ■ 
Ohhtolkput.— Out  of  twenty-one  members  on  the  rolls  of  the 
dmnch,  .only  six  were  found  residents,  three  having  died  and  the  others 
left  the  station  on  public  or  private  duty.  The  Branch  having  been 
ft  working  one  at  the  begiiining,  while  it  had  been  under  tiie  lead  of  one 
or  two  sealous  members,  has  gradually  grown  perfunctory.  There  hjui 
been  no  President  or  Secretary  for  some  years  back ;  these  offices,  how- 
ever, have  now  been  filled  by  the  appointments  respectively  of  Mr.  £^ 
Sniy  Iyer,  District  Munsif,  and  Mr.  D.  Baghurama  Bpw ;  but  the  former 
jbas,  I  hear,  already  been  transfeired  to  Goconada  as  Sub-Judge.  The 
Branch,  however,  has  now  been  placed  on  a  working  footing.  I  lectni^d 
here  on  "  The  three  Objects  of  the  Theosophical  Society  and  Posthumous 
Humanity"  at  the  premises  of  the  Local  Fund  Normal  School,  and  held 
a  conversation  on  the  rationale  of  *^  The  Futurity  of  Man  and  some 
other  Beliefs.''  I  have  to  thank  the  President  and  the  Seoretftry  for 
their  help  to  me. 

.  .  PoNDiOHE^ET. — ^This  Society  has  been  in  existence  only  in  name^- 
The  late  Secretaiy,  who  was  the  only  n^ember  that  knew  any  English, 
having  died,  even  the  communications  from  the  Head-Quarters  could 
not  be  understood  by  the  membeors.  The  President  of  the  Branch  has 
liefi^  famished  with  written  instructions  for  the  futore  working  thei«of|. 
taid  an  Knglish  speaking  Secrstaiy  appointed.  The  number  of  Members 
«,  however,  only  six.  •  I  distributed  tracts  to  the  members  and  tiie  Tamil 
Xisnien  ^  *^  Xhe  Spitamaoi  Xhepsophy"  to  some  of  the  piibHc,  wh<» 
hftppened  to  meet  and  converse  with  me.  I  lectured  at  iiielhmnideni'a 
^braseinr  Tamil  aai^  Telv^  oa*' 1^  Universality  of  ^heosophy,^'  and 
ugWBi»dA09stipn9j>i|tatita  oonc^uaion.  Iho  i^sidenft  4e«erves^;niv 
l^uu^w  £or  Im  ]pn4 1^^ 

Kcoan^^Cftib-i^Inkfrthja  othar  Bra^^ 
biL  -The QsmcBud:dBsmfAm awaMra <« jesa Q» gama (wrerywhepe^-^ 
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they  being  (1)  deatli  of  members;  (2)  txwurfer  or  removal  of  them  -to 
other  places,  (3)  petty  jealousies  and  disputes  among  the  members^caaaed 
hj  the  conflict  of  their  worldly  tiransaotiona,  (4)  the  want  of  oorrespon* 
4ence  between  the  Head-Quarters  and  the  Branches  giving  in8tra(»tiona 
to  the  latter,  (5)  the  tales  and  rumours  circulated  figainst  the  Society 
•by  those  ignorant  of  its  real  objects,  and  (6)  the  non-visitation  of  the 
branches  by  any  officer  of  the  Society  after  their  formation.  The  3rd 
«nd  5th  causes  could  be  very  much  removed,  if  the  Branches  are 
.periodically  visited  by  officers  of  the  Society,  which,  however,  would 
j>equire  a  much  larger  staflE  than]  hitherto,  and  sufficient  funds  for 
travelling  expenses.  The  Branch  in  question  has  now  only  18  out  of  tha 
29  members  on  its  roll, — 3  having  died,  and  the  rest  removed  to  other 
places.  It  has  not  held  meetings  for  reading,  discussion  or  exposition  of 
Theosophical  subjects.  The  members,  I  am  happy  to  say,  have  now 
resolved  to  work  better  hereafter.  Mr.  C.  V.  Swayaanbhn  Iyer  and 
Mr.  G.  Sambasiva  Iyer  have  respectively  been  made  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Branch,  which  gives  hope  of  greater  efficacy, 
^he  former  has,  with  great  generosity,  promised  to  purchase  the  chief 
Theosophical  works  and  lend  them  for  the  use  of  the  Branch. .  Three 
sympathisers  have  been  admitted.  I  lectured  here  on  ^*  The  Advantages 
of  Fellowship  in  the  Theosophical  Society,"  and  held  a  conversation 
on  *'  The  Reconciliation  of  the  three  Hindu  Systems  of  Philosophy." 

Jaffna. — The  object  of  my  visit  to  this  place  was  the  organization 
of  a  Branch  here,  as  already  stated.  This  being  a  stronghold  of  Chris- 
tianity on  one  side  and  a  seat  of  fanatic  Saivaism  on  the^ither,  it  took 
iio  less  than  twenty-five  days  to  convince  the  people  that  Theosophy  is 
not  a  disguise  of  the  former,  but,  on  the  contrary,  agrees  with  the  philoso- 
jphy  of  the  latter.  Conferences  were  held  almost  every  day,  important 
people  were  visited  and  talked  to  on  Religion  and  Philosophy,  some 
native  schools  were  visited  and  lessons  given  them,  and  three  lectures 
were  delivered,  one  on  "  Theosophy;*'  another  on  "  Theosophy  and 
Saivaism  verstts  Christian  Theology,"  and  another  on  "  The  Rules  of  the 
Society."  A  Committee  for  the  formation  of  a  Branch,  with  Mr.  S. 
19'agalingam  Pillai,  advocate,  as  President,  and  Mr.  M.  Sabapathy, 
a  school-master,  as  Secretary,  was  formed.  Eleven  applications  for 
•iFellowship  were  presented  to  me  while  I  was  there ;  but  as  some  of  the 
applicants  had  not  paid  their  fees,  I  have  entrusted  the  Secretaiy  to 
forward  the  same  to  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Ceylon  Section  on 
payment  of  the  fees.  I  have  also  left ,  written  instructions  for  the 
organizaltion  of  the  proposed  Branch,  and  rules  to  be  made  for  it  aXtav 
theisdue  of  the  Charter.      '     / 

Colombo. — I  conferred  here  with  some  V.  T.  S:,  the  Honorable 
*Bamanathftn,  the  Rev;  High  Priest  SumJlBkiigala,  the  Japanese  students^ 
a  Tamil  yogee,  and  a  Bombay  F.  T.  S.  i  oonsulted  with  the  honorable 
gentleman  referred  to'  as  to  the  feasibility  of  foi-ming.  a  Society 
4i^e  for.the  TamttUaas,    Ste  lia». advised  wQjhat it  nii^         tci^ 
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after  the  snccesB  of  the  proposed  Jaffna  Society  is  ensured.    I  lectured 
here  on  Theoeoph j. 

TnnfiVKiLT.— -This  Branch  was 'in  a  "most*  deplorable  state,  its 
fltrength  having  been  reduced  from  36  to  4  members.  Even  these  four 
hare  not  been  meeting  and  doing  anything  for  their  mutual  improvement. 
I  conferred  here  ^th  the  Secretary  and  two  other  F.  T.  S.,  visited  the 
grand  local  Pagoda,  and  observed  its  symbology  and  lectured  on  ^*The 
Evolution  of  the  Universe  and  Man  according  to  Theosophy  and  Hindus 
iam  and  the  Law  of  Karma'*  at  the  premises  of  the  Hindu  College.  I  have 
instructed  the  Secretary  and  another  member  as  to  how  to  render  tfad 
Bianeh  useful,  though  small  numerically,  by  enlisting  sympathisers. 

Pabamagudi. — Of  the  7  members  on  the  rolls  of  this  Branch,  one  died 
and  another  left  the  place.  The  latter  is  the  President,  Mr.  S.  Minak- 
rid  Sundaram  Iyer,  of  whom  I  heard  that  he  had  conducted  the  Branch 
well  as  long  as  hc^had  been  here  by  means  of  readings  and  expositions 
from  Axyan  literature.  He  is  expected  to  return  shortly  to  this  station, 
when  it  is  hoped  the  Braneh  may  be  revived. :  The  Secretary,  M.  Naga» 
luigam  PiUay,  rendered  me  every  help  he  could  in  arranging  for  the 
meetings,  &a  I  delivered  here  a  lecture  on  "  The  Law  of  Karma"  and  con- 
ducted a  conversation,  with  both  of  which  the  audience  seemed  much 
pleased.  I  distributed  our  tracts  to  the  members  and  to  some  other  edu« 
cated  gentlemen. 

MiDUSA. — Th0  Branch  here  has  at  present  11  members  against  31 
im  the  register;  3  hayiztg  died  and  the  rest,  removed  to  other  places^ 
Its  President  seems  to. take  little  or  no  interest  in  its  welfare.  No 
meetings  are  held  and  nothing  is  read  by  the  members.  .  The  Secretary 
aeems  to  be  earnest  for  the  welfare  of  the  Branch.  He  proposes  to  im« 
prove  it  by  the  admission  of  sympathisers.  I  lectured  on  **  Symbolism'* 
and  '*  Practical  Theosophy"  at  the  premises  of  the  Town  Club,  and  visited 
the  Pagoda  and  Tirumalnaick's  Palace. 

MiiTAVARAM. — There  are  now  7  members  here  out  of  the 
12  registered,  one  having  died  and  the  others  removed  to. other 
stations.  - 1  visited  the  Municipal  High  School  and  conf  emed  with 
the  Head-Master  and  one  of  Us  Assistants,  who  are  Fellows,  as  also 
with  some  of  the  other  masters,  and  distributed  our  tracts  to  them.  I 
Attended  a  meeting  of  the  Census  officers  and  distributed  the  tracts^  j 
visited  the  Branch  President,  who  said  that  he  was  too  old  to  work  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Society,  and  gave  him  tracts.  I  was  told  that  on  the 
/day  I  was  there^  a  gathering  of  the  educated  could  not  be  got  to  hear  me 
lecture  owing  to  the  meeting  of  Census  offices  referred  to ;  so  I  promised 
to  visit  the  place  again  and  returned  home  to  the  Head-Quarters. 

In  condusion  I  ^g  to  suggest  the  following  measures  as  the  chief 
taes  for  improving  the  Branches : — (1)  Periodical  visits,  at  least  once  a 
Vear,  by  competent  officers  of  the  Society ;  (2)  more  correspondence  and 
freer  interconrse  between  1j^  BeAd:Q^art«r8  Md  the  Branches. 

C.   KOTATTl, 

Jfispectorj  T.  S\ 
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'  NTJMBEaS. 

"  Nnmbers :— Their  Occult  Power  and  Mystic  Virtue"  is  t^ie  title  of  ft 
52-p»ge  quarto  volume  by  Pr.  W.  Wyim,  Wescott,  Fra.  Boeai  Cruais,  F.  T.  S; 
lately  brpught  out  by  the  Theosophical  Fubliahiug  Society  of  Loudon*  The 
.  i^ook  contains  a  mass  of  curious  information  about  the  Fyt^hagorean  and 
Kabbalistic  theories  of  numbers,  and  wiU  be  acceptable  to  those  whose 
Ininds  combine  iu  about  equal  proportions  a  love  of  the  odd  and  of , the 
Inysterious.  In  his  Preface  the  author  says :  "My  great  difficulty  has  been  ii 
Supply  information  mystic  enough  to  match  the  ide^  of  the  work,  and  yet  no^ 
ho  esoteric  as  to  convey  truths  which  higher  Masters  have  order^  to  be 
concealed.**  This,  inferentiaUy,  would  Beem  to  mean  that  Mr.  Wesoott  Haa 
beea  permitted,  by  Masters  still  biffher  than  he  is,  to  give  out  tfaeinforantioa 
the  book  oonta^as,  and  ordered  tp  keep  all  his  further  kaowle4gC(  of  jbhe  mjai 
teries  from  the  profane.  Still  a  few  pages  further  on  he  adds : "  If  any  re;%ders 
desire  a  deeper  insight  into  the  analogies  between  numbers  and  id^as,  ^ 
refer  them  in  addition  to  the  works  of  Eliphas  Levi,  Athanasios,  Kirchert 
Godfrey  Higgins,  Michaeel,  Maier,  and  John  Heydon.*'  Perhaps  the  higher 
Masters  have  not  set  the  same  limit  to  the  revelations  of  the  above  nanie^ 
teachers ;  or  may  be  those  worthies  are  themselves  the  *'  higher  Masters" 
to  whom  the  author  alludes,  as  he  seems  to  have  obtained  his  mystic  know^ 
ledge  chiefly  from  them.  Be  this  as  it  may.  Dr.  W.  Wynn  Wesoott  is  a  close 
l^udent  in  this  curious  realm  of  speculation,  and  we  cordially  recommend 
his  work  to  those  interested  in  his  subject.  The  p^ntin«;  and  binding  of  tke 
Volume  do  credit  to  the  Theosophical  Publishing  Societj,  as  do  all  iheir  issue^ 
af  books. 


THBOSOPHY    IN  SPANISH;        ;  "^ 

From  our  admirable  group  of  workers  at  Madrid  we  hive  received  al 
pampWet  of  126  pages  entitled  -Teosofia,'*  which  is  the  translation  ol  the 
principal  chapters  in  a  guide  to  Theosophy  published  by  the  Bombay 
Publication  Fund.  This  is  an  enlargement  of  th0  pamphlet  whioli  wftBj 
iotioed  in  the  Theosophisioi  July  last.  The  demand  for  informfttion  about 
Theosophy  and  our  Society  appears  to  have  been  so  active  at. Madrid  that 
this  second  edition  was  issued  upon  the  heels  of  the  first.  .  Instead  of  seven 
i  now  contains  ten  articles;  the  three  new  ones  being  upon  ''Karina,  . 
•"Itemcamatioii/*  and  "  The  Constitution  of  Man."  If  Theosophy  ever  gets  vi 
(oQliioId  in  Catholic  Spain,  the  entire  credit  will  be  due  to  this  indeiatigaW 
^rott^  6f  gentlemen. 
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Correspondence. 


THEOSOPHY  IN  WESTEKN  LANDS. 
[From  our  London  Correspondent. 1 

LoNDOS^,  November,  1890. 

My  home  budget  this  month  is  comparatively  small ;  things  ars 
going  on  much  as  usual,  with  every  one  hard  at  work,  and  rejoicing  preatly^ 
that  **  H.  P.  B.'^is  gradually  but  surely  regaining  health  and  stitrngth.  No.  19; 
Avenue  Road,  was,  on  Monday  the  3rd  instant,  the  scene  of  somethiBjft 
approaching  very  nearly  to  a  Society  "  Function."  The  Countess  Wachtmeister 
and  Mrs.  Cooper-Oakley  were  **  at  Home"  to  their  many  friends  (from  8-80 1(^ 
11.  p.  M.},  who  responded  to  the  invitation  in  such  large  numbers,  that  the^ 
Section  Hall,  temporarily  converted  into  a  reception  room,  and  most  beauti'^ 
fully  and  skilfully  BOC<mverted,  too— ^as,  literally,  filled  to  overflowing. 
Nor  was  the  time  entirely  taken  up  with  "  tea  and  talk" ;  singing,  pianoforte 
playing,  and  the  now  fashionable  whistling,  not  to  mention  recitations,  made 
the  few  hours  fly  all  too  quickly  ;  and  1  think  it  may  be  safely  prophe8ie<£ 
that  these  **  at  Homes"— which  are  to  be  given  regularly  on  the  first  Monday 
in  every  month — will  become  quite  a  popular  feature  in  the  forthcoming 
reason.  Thus  may  all  classes  be  reached,  and  each  member  of  the  social  scale 
approached  by  means  of  the  machii^ery,  so  to  say,  most  familiar  (and  least 
alarming)  to  his  or  her  mind ;  nothing  being  xteglected  which  will  tend  to 
promote  enquiry  and  popularise  Thoosophy  ;  for,  truly, "  now  is  the  appoints 
cd  time."  A  correspondent  of  the  8t(ir,  who  was  present,  took  ooeaeion  to 
oUude  to  his  pleasantly  spent  evening,  in  the  columns  of  that  paper  on  the 
following  day  j  he  says,  '*  Theosophy  has  been  recognized  by  Society,  and 
Will  be  the  rage  next  season.    It  will  be  the  proper  thing  to  thiok  Theosophy, 

to  look 'iheosophy,  and,  above  all,  to  talk  Theosophy the  *  at  Home^ 

was  a  big  affair,  and  Theosophy  looked  extremdy  happy  in  evening  dress ,.. 

Alt(^ether  Theosophy,  with  the  assistance  of  coffee  and  confectionery,  bad  a 
very  good  time  of  it."  Stimulated  by  the  example  of  what  may  be.  called  the 
prinfods  (and  non-oflScial)  hospitality  of  the  Countess  and  Mrs.  Oakley,  th^ 
Blavatsky  Lodge  has  decided  upon  holding  a  quasi-official  "  reception"  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  every  month,  commencing  next  Tuesday,  the  2nd  instant. 
These  receptions  will,  of  course,  be  held  in  the  evening,  and  will  afford  a 
capital  opportunity  for  all  the  members  to  become  better  (and,  so  to  say, 
more  perwmaZZy)  acquainted  with  each  other,  than  is  possible  under  present 
conditions  ;  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  Lodge  being  devoted  strictly  to  the 
reading  of  papers,  and  the  discussions  which  follow  thereupon. 

The  new  Working  Women's  Club,  at  Bow,  prospers  beyond  the  hope3 
of  even  the  most  sanguine ;  so  many  as  sixty  girls  are  of  teu  present,  at  once 
in  the  evenings;  and  the  number  of  dinners  given  :per  diem  averages  » 
hundred  and  sixty-four.  Mrs.  Lloyd,  one  of  our  most  ea,^est  and  helpful 
workers,  has  recently  undertaken  the  onerous  duties  of  (resident)  matron  ai 
the  club,  and  with  her  charaofceristic  energy,  throw  herself  heart  and  soui 
Into  the  work ;  all  sorts  of  schemes  for  helping  the  girls  are  on  foot,  classes  are 
being  organised ;  and  thereare  to  be  several  festivities  at  Christmas  time.  The 
actual  number  of  members  is,  I  believe,  a  hundred  and  ten  up  to  the  present  • 
which  makes  it  necessary  for  two  helpers-^instead  of  one-to  beat  the  Club 
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^ery  ^yeniiig.  Another  item  of  news  in  tbe  fact  that  tlie  iiouse  next  door  to 
Ko.  19  is  to  be  taken  by  the  Society,  and  will  shortly  be  annexed  to  Head* 
Quarters.  This  house — ^No.  17,  Avenue  Road — stands  in  its  own  grounds, 
and  is  altognther  a  most  desirable  and  convenient  addition  to  the  Theoso- 
phical  premises. 

In  the  October  Forwm  Mr.  Frederic  HaniBon  tells  the  story  of  the  infiu* 
ences  which  formed  bis  mind ;  and  I  find  at  the  conclusion  of  his  able  article, 
aome  forcefal  words  which  are  but  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  reatiiy  and  univer* 
eality  of  /the  present  wave  of  feeling  tending  towards  the  recognition,  and 
^timate  realisation^  of  that  diversity  in  Unity— -Umrersal  Brotherhood, 
fiays  Mr.  Harrison. 

*'  As  I  look  back  over  my  life,  which,  though  not  a  long  one,  has  been  pawed  in 
a  very  critical  time,  I  am  stniok  with  this — the  essential  persistenoe  of  tbe  social 
organism  in  the  midst  of  aniversal  change^  Srery  aspect  and  appliance  of  practical 
life  has  been  transformed  within  my  own  memory,  and  yet  in  all  its  essential  condi- 
tions hnman  life  remains  tbe  same.  And  all  these  revolutions  in  the  material  world 
bat  slightly  affect  the  moral  and  the  mental  world.  1  have  seen  the  downfall  of 
BO  many  habits,  ideas,  laws,  and  systems  of  thoaght,  that  I  can  imagine  no  reform 
and  no  new  dispensation  as  beyond  oar  reasonable  hope.  And  yet  again >  amidst 
endless,  rapid,  aniversal  change,  I  find  that  the  vital  essence  of  things  remains. 
Oreeds  die,  bat  not  the  spiritaal  life  they  nourish.  Societies  saffer  revolution,  but  Ihe 
living  elements  do  not  greatly  vary.  Our  knowledge  enlargett  owr  forfwulae  change^ 
our  methods  grow  ;  hwt  everywhere  it  is  growth,  not  destruction.  What  I  have  wit^ 
nested  is  not  reaU/y  revolutiony  it  is  normal  evdwtion.  The  eeUs  and  germs  are  for- 
ever in  perpetfial  m4>vemenL  The  organieny—Humanity — remains,  and  lives  the  li/^ 
ii(fwihreken  sequence*    ■ 

The  italics  are  mine,  and  serve'  to  emphasise  words  which  might  have 
come  to  us  from  the  pen  of  an  Occultist.  Again,  another  aspect  of  this 
universal  '^turning  towards  the  light"  reaches  us  in  the  shape  of  some  verses, 
published  in  the  organ  of  the  nationalist  party  in  America—the  NationaUet — 
and  called  "  Songs  of  Brotherhood."  The  singer  is  one  Allan  Eastman  Cross ; 
and  the  following  specimen  will,  I  think,  shew  you  that  not  only  is  his  heart 
in  his  work,  but  that  he  has  the  sensitive  j)oe^  heart,  quick  to  see,  quick  to 
feel  and  to  sympathise  with  oppression  and  wrong,  and  with  power  to  give 
that  sympathy  voice. 
'  **  In  Babylon.'^ 

**  Will  no  one  rise,  will  no  one  ciy, 

*•  Through  cruel  Babylou  } 
•"    •  '      '  "  Meet  brothers,  tsce  their  brother  die 

"  To  fill  the  loss  of  luxury  ! 

*'  Aud  Bufl'er,  suffer  on  ?*^ 

**  Must  brothers  do  a  brother  wrong, 

**  Xor  bind  his  bleeding  heai*t  P 
;  *♦  Must  joy  be  boarded  by  the  strong  I 

•*  While  brothers,  weaker,  suffer  long 
,  **  For  one  to  take  their  part  P" 

**  O  race  of  prophets,  rise  again 

•*  With  old  Hebraic  fire ! 

'*  Denounce  these  tyrannies;  of.  pain  ! 

**  Redeem  us  fi^om  the  scourge  of  gain, 

I*  Through  cunning  wftgc  and  hii-e  1" 
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There  seem  to  be  sifjna  everywhere.  Among  professing  CbristtAM 
of  all  the  Churches — o£  a  desire  for  simpler  terms  in  which  to  express,  their 
confession  of  faith.  So  mnch  so  is  this  the  case,  that  the  SynodjbQf  the 
Snglish  Presbyterian  Chiuroh,  at  its  recent  sittings  at  liv^rpool,  has  been 
actually  engaged  in  just  snch  a  work ;  namely,  the  reducing  of  its  confemion 
of  faith  to  simpler  terms.  Stringent  creeds  may  make  hypocrites,  they  will 
nerer.make  Christians ;  and  the  Chorches  of  the  twentieth  century  may 
TOt  see  that  a  life,  worthy  and  pure  is  better  than  the  most  precise  creed 
that  ever  was  formulated.  In  the  pages  of  the  Contemporary  Review  wo 
hare  some  very  strong  languageonthe  subject,  from  D.  Abbot,  who  distinctly 
states  that  ''  whatever  religious  or  other  influence  can  draw  men  together  in 
tinselfish  love  is—as  it  were,  Grod  in  action,  and  necessarily  divine ;"  and  ho 
eoes  on  to  say,  that  if  any  form  of  Christianity  fails  to  do  this,  that  is  a  sign 
that  we  do  not  find  in  it  the  pure  religion  of  Christ ;  and  the  failure  should 
stimulate  us,  not  to  reject  the  truth,  but  to  reject  the  illusions  which  prevent 
the  truth  from  doing  its  work ;  adding  (that  most  occult  of  truths)  tha6 
•*  ihrotigh  illuaums  we  rise  to  the  truth.**  Strong  words  these,  from  a  Church- 
man. Yet  another  testimony  to  "  Christianity  tried,  and  found  wanting"  is 
to  be  found  in  a  very  able  article  in  the  Asmtio  Qimrterly,  wherein  a 
veteran  missionary  gives  the  non-Christian  view  of  missionary  failures. 
He  maintains  that  Christianity  has  never  made  conquests,  excepting 
amongst  races  that  were  practically  without  a  religion,  and  that  it  is 
impossible  to  expect  it  to  make  progress  in  the  East,  among  ^ther 
HohammaJdans,  Brahmins,  or  Buddhists ;  because  they  are,  in  reality^ 
much  more  religious  than  the  so-called  Christian  West.  "The  East,"  to 
quote  his  words,  "  is  really  detached  from  inordinate  love,  of  race,  luxury, 
and  wealth,  a  detachment  which  the  Bible  commands,  but  Christians  do  not 
practice.  Nay,  in  your  feverish  love  of  the  world  and  its  riches,  you  deny 
or  explain  away  a  clear  command,  and  deify  its  opposite  under  the  name  of 
progress  and  civilisation."  Indeed,  I  think  the  whole  of  the  eloquent  and 
concluding  peroration  must  be  given  in  full  :— 

"  Yield,  then,  to  the  inevitable :  the  uhconquerable.  Give  np  the  vain  an'd 
futile  attempt,  and  concentrate  at  home,  and  on  year  own  people,  your  piftachers, 
and  yonr  wealth,  and  your  energies.  How  does  Christianity  in  Bnrope  cctotrast 
with  these  religions  of  that  East  which  you  have  tried  In  vain  to  np-root  ?  Has  the 
East  millions  of  armed  men  daily  trained  (in  your  new  Christian  charity)  in  the  hest 
methods  of  slanghtering  each  other  at  a  word,  for  an  idea  P  Is  dmnkenness,  except 
where  you  have  introduced  it,  known  in  the  East  ?  Does  unblushing  vice  publicly 
parade  its  streets,  as  yours  P  Do  its  prisons  overflow  with  an  habitaally  criminal 
class  ?  Does  it  hunger  and  thirst  after  riches  and  deify  gold,  as  does  the  West  ?  Do 
Atheism,  and  unbelief,  and  blasphemy  swagger  through  the  East  Under  the  dis- 
guise  of  science  P  Is  religion,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  neglected  and  reviled 
there  as  it  is  in  France  and  Germany,  and  in  Londbn  P  I  say,  without  fear  of  con* 
tradiction,  that  many  times  better  in  all  these  matters  is  the  East  without  Christia- 
nity  than  the  West  with  Christianity." 

Brave  words!  Honest  and  brave  words !  May  they  only  be  taken  to  heart 
by  all  concerned. 

The  well-known  and  charming  writer,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  in  hia 
chatty  papers,  "Over  the  tea  cups,"  now  appearing  every  month  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  lifts  up  his  voice,  in  a  recent  number,  against  the  belief  in 
eternal  punishment,  a  belief  apparently  still  adhered  to  by  a  large  number 
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ttf  c1lQr<^^  in  the  states ;  for;  he  xleclares  that  th«  generally  professed  belief 
of  the  Protestant  world,  as  emliodied  in  their  fwblished  creeda,  is  ^hat  tbe 
f^reat  mass  of  mankind  are  destined  to  an  eternity  of  suffering ;  and  that  the 
literal  teaching  of  ioripture — ^whieh  has  been  literally  interpreted  by  the 
theologians,  poets,  and  artists  of  many  kmg  ages  whioh  fol]o>wed  the  accept- 
anoe  pf  the  recorded  legends  of  the  ehuroh  as  inf  allifadie— 4b,  that  this  eternity 
will  b^  one  of  bodily  pain — of  "  torment :"  this  doctrino*  as  he  very  naturally 
remarks,  has  always  been  reoo^sed  as  a  very  terrible  one.  It  has  its  on^^ 
and  fonndation,  in  the  Tiew  taken  of  the  relation  of  man  to  what  Mr.  Holmea 
oalls«  "  his  maker,  since  that  event.  The  hatred  of  Gk)d  to  mankind  in  Yiriue 
of  their  first  disobedience  and  inherent  depravity  is  undoubtedly  at  the 
bottom  oE  it.  According  to  the  teachings  of  Jonathan  Edwards^man  inherita 
the  curse  of  God  as  his  principal  birth-right."  Against  this  view  Mr.  Holmea 
pens  a  most  convincing  and  witty  protest ; 

"  What,*'  he  says,  "shall  we  say  to  the  dpctrine  of  the  fall  of  saaii  as  the  groond 
of  inflicting  endless  miBery  on  the  human  race  ?  A  man  to  be  pui^ished  for  what  he 
coold  not  help  I  He  was  expected  to  bo  called  to  apeonnt  for  Adam's  sin.  It  is 
singular  to  notice  that  the  reasoning  of  the  wplf  with  the  lamb  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  dealings  ^  the  Creator  with  his  creatures.  '  Ton  stizred  ap  the 
brook  and  made  my  drinking-plaoe  muddy.*  '  But,  please  your  wolfship,  I  oonld  not 
do  that,  for  I  Mtirred  the  water  far  down  the  stream, — below  your  drinking-plaoe.* 
*  Well,  anyhow,  your  father  troubled  it  a  year  or  two  ago  and  that  is  the  same  thing.' 
So  the  wolf  falle  upon  the  lamb  and  makes  a  meal  of  him.  That  la  wolf  logic  — 
and  Theologieal  recLsoning  T" 

'  Traly,  a  little  gentle  ridicule  is  a  good  thing,  at  times.  The  Wesiminiier 
Iteview  contains  notices  of  one  or  two  books,  passages  from  which  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  ns  as  Theosophista  to  note  :  the  author  of  "  The  two  kinds  of 
truth"  approaches  singularly  closely  to  the  occult  teachings  on  the  dual 
nature  of  manas,  for  he  says  : — 

•*  Mind  is  a  spiritual  (t.  c,  Universal)  entity.  Instinct  is  a  natural  endowment ; 
and  consequently  they  are  incommensurate,  and  cannot  amalgamate,  althongh  their 
separate  lines  of  action  seem  to  become  mutually  involved.*'  Thns  holding  the  view 
that  the  4iiference  between  instinct  and  reason  is  not  one  of  degree  but  of  kind. 
In  "  The  Faith  of  a  Realist**  Mr.  Copner  makes  a  very  able  defence  of  philosopfaio 
religion ;  and  although  we  cannot  agree  with  all  his  conclusions,  yet  his  book  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  much  of  what  he  says  is  admirable.  He  discusses 
the  question  of  reality  as  associated  with  phenomena,  and  admits  that  ihongh  pho- 
liomenoa  is  subjectivoly  a  reality,  it  may  be  very  different  from  the  reality  of  the 
nenmenon  whioh  produces  it ;  his  contention  being,  that  though  the  phenemenon 
may  he  diffeient  from,  the  thing  in  itself,  yet  there  must  always  be  a  reality  to 
'y?hieh  the  phenomenon  corresponds.  He  denies  the  dootrine  of  pure  idealism,  that 
we  know  nothing  but  phenomena^  since  phenomena  makes  us  aware  of  the  nonmena 
which  lie  behind  tbem ;  and  considers  that,  from  nature  as  explained  by  science,  we 
may  }ns^y  infer  the  presence  of  mind  and  an  overruling  purpose  in  the  world.  **  A 
purpose  which,  from  the  beginning,  nature — «.  s.,  the  power  behind  nature— had  in 
view  ;  working  continuously  and  uninterruptedly  for  apparently  intelligent  ends ; 
perfecting  ever  more  and  more  all  plants  and  animals  ;  and  producing  at  length — so 
far  at  least  as  the  little  globe  we  are  liring  on  is  concerned.— Mau  as  his  final 
master-piece." 

AUG. 
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THE  PRACTI€E  OF  PRANAYAMA  YOGA.  ^ 

To  TTTE  Editor. 

I  ventare  to  address  jott  this  letter  on  a  matter  of  the  highest  import^ 
ance  to  me  at    tbie  moment^  and  I  hope  you  will  Bympathise  with  me  and 
removd  my  present  mental  suffering  by  yonr  land  adviee.    For  some  time 
past  I  haye  been  meditating  on  different  snbjeots  with  the  Tiew  of  concen- 
tnt-itig  and  purifying  my  mind.    These  meditations  were  upon  the  '*  Threo 
Gems/*  on  lore,  on  death,  on  the  impurities  of  the  body,  &c.,  such  as  are  in 
use  among  Buddhists.    After  going  through  all  these  etery  evening  I  used ' 
to  practise  '* Andpdndaati,**  whieh  you  call  the  "Regulation  of  Breath."' 
When  this  course  had  been  followed  for  some  time,  I  saw  "  streaks  of  light**' 
and  then  a  star  hoTering  overhead.    By  degrees  this  star  came  closer  and ' 
closer  to  me,  and  at  last  it  toached  the  top  of  my  bead  and  began  to 
infuse  some  fiery  influence  into  my  brain.    At  this  stage  another  spark  of 
light  proceeded  from  space  and  stopped  at  times  on  the  left  side  below 
the  shoulder  and  at  other  times   on  my  temples,  which  made  me  feel 
as  if  my  vtf ns    were  going  to  bnrsft.    In  fact   these  sparks  of  fire  were 
d0V6lo|Mng  into  a  circle  of  fire  around  the  head.    I  felt  a  burning  sensation 
in  the  bead  and  body,  and  further  observed  a  dim  star  growing  within  my 
forehimd.    At  all  these  signs  my  enthusiasm  increased,  and  I  gave  up  eating 
both^^  »nd  meat,  and  used  ail  the  means  I  knew  of  to  kill  or  suppress  all 
bad  thoughts,  in  which  I  think  I  was  successful  to  some  extent.    I,  however^ 
did  not  observe  two  things,  viz,,  that  I  was  losing  all  my  bodily  strength  and 
with  it  the  mental,  and  that  I  was  doing  all  this  without  the  instructions  of  a 
competent  teacher.    A  few  days  ago  when  I  was  working  in  the  office  I  feH 
the  usual  influence  of  the  **star,"  heaviness  of  the  head,  Ac.,  and  something 
led  me  to  think  that  I  was  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.    Then  a  thought 
arose  in  my  mind  that  I  might  be  going  in  a  wrong  path,  and  that  the  result 
of  all  my  efforts  might  be  some  great  disaster,  such  as  those  which  have 
befallen  students  of  occultism  both  here  and  elsewhere.    At  these  thought^ 
I  was  seised  with  such  a  terrible  fear  that  I  became  like  an  animal  placed  on 
burning  charcoal.    I  then  had  to  confide  my  secret  to  a  friend  and  get  his. 
sympathy,  with  which  I  was  able  to  quiet  myself  a  little.    Since  that  day  I 
have  given  up  my  practices,  but  still  I  feel  mildly  the  influence  of  "  the  8tar/,\ 
and  I  fear  that  I  will  have  to  meet  it  one  day.    So  I  must  be  prepared* 
Now,  Sir,  may  I  look  to  you  for  strength  to  meet  it— strength  coming  from 
the  knowledge  that  I  am  on  the  right  path,  that  the  phenomena  I  have 
described  are  correct  results,  and  that  this  course  cannot  lead  me  to  danger. 
Thoae  may  be  hard  things  to  guarantee,  but  still  I  think  you  can  give  me- 
some  instructions.    Hoping  for  the  favor  of  an  early  reply. 
1  beg  to  remain,  dear  Sir  and  Brother, 

Fraternally  yours, 

Ax  F.  T.  S. 


Note  on  the  abovb  by  a  Peactical  SxtrDENT. 

5rr       ..   .    ■        ,...;: 

With  refefenco  to  the  Brother's  letter  I  have  to  state  as  follows  :-« 
By  sEghtly  pvessing  with  the  fingers  the  sides  of  the  two  closed  eyds  on 
the  sides  of  the  temples,  a  luminous  circular  light  is  produced  in  the  middle 
between  the  two  eyebrows.  This  Huxley  calls  "  Phosphene*'  in  his  Physiology, 
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It  is  the  germ  of  the  astral  light  latent  in  all  men— which  lights  if  developed, 
becomes  the  all-pervading  light  visible  to  the  internal  vision. 

Kow  in  the  initial  stages  of  Prdndydfna  (regnlation  of  lyrsKth),  which 
consists  of  inspiration,  cessation  of  breath  and  expiration  according  to  certain 
rules,  this  phosphene  is  dissipated  in  space  in  streaks  of  light  throagh  the  oaiH 
going  breath  in  expiration.  When  KtrnhJiaka  (cessation  of  breath)  takes  places 
and  when  therefore  the  breath  subsides,  these  streaks  of  light  consolidate  them- 
selves into  a  luminous  mass  like  a  star  overhead — ^the  light  appearing  over* 
head  on  account  of  the  upward  tendency  of  the  breath  at  that  time  unleaa  it 
be  forced  down.  Here  our  brother  says  that  he  felt  a  fiery  influence  as  the 
star  oame  overhead.  The  reason  is  this.  After  a  short  course  of  Prdndyd' 
fHa  the  gastrin  fire  which  is  in  the  sacral  plexus  {Muladhdra),  two  inches  above 
the  anus,  is  aroused  through  the  practice  and  rises  up  to  |he  head  from  the 
plexus  above  mentioned,  thus  causing  a  burning  sensation  all  through  the 
body.  The  fiery  influence  was  therefore  not  due  to  the  star,  as  thought  by 
our  brother. 

He  alludes  to  another  stage  when  he  describes  how  anoilier  light  appear- 
ed, first  on  the  left  side  of  the  shoulder  and  then  on  the  temples.  I  think 
this  cannot  really  be  another  light,  but  that  it  was.  the  same  light  that 
manifested  itself  in  these  different  places.  The  abovo  light  came  down*  to  or 
appeared  on  the  left  side  of  the  shoulder  during  inspiration,  and  then  flitted 
«ip  to  the  temples  during  cessation  of  breath  when  it  (breath)  was  raised  up 
within.  All  these  fluctuations  of  Jyotis  (the  light)  were  due  to  the  fluc- 
tuations of  breath.  Supposing  one  is  able  to  hold  his  breath  resolutely  for 
A  certain  time  these  fluctuations  will  oease,  and  the  light  will  be  visible  like 
a  steady  burning  light  in  a  fixed  place.  The  reason  why  the  light  wns  visi- 
ble on  the  left  side  of  the  shoulder  was  that  at  the  time  of  our  brother's 
practice  his  breath  was  passing  through  his  left  nostril.-  It  then  seemed 
to  be  like  sparks  of  fire  around  the  head  on  account  of  the  gastric  fire 
(which  was  then  aroused),  commingling  with  the  tight  above ;  so  that  the 
burning  sensation  felt  throughout  the  body  and  the  circle  of  ^re  around  the 
head,  were  both  due  to  the  awakening  of  the  gastric  fire  within. 

Now  the  ensuing  dizziness  in  the  head  and  the  consequent  inability  to 
think  arise  thus.  According  to  the  Upanishads,  it  is  the  fact  that  the  cen- 
tral seat  of  manas  or  mind  is  in  the  middle  of  the  two  eyebrows.  It  is  fixed 
in  the  cavernous  plexus  there.  It  is  by  acting  upcm  this  point  that  hypno- 
tizers  produce  giddiness  in  their  subjects.  Any  distarbance  in  that  place, 
caused  either  through  an  intense  concentration  of  mind  at  that  spot  or 
through  Prdiidydma,  serves  to  unsettle  the  mind  and  therefore  produces 
giddiness.  It  costs  a  Yogi  a  great  deal  of  effort  and  difficulty  to  conquer 
this  point,  and  unless  he  is  strong-willed  he  sometimes  becomes  mad  or 
mentally  affected.  Now  when  a  shock  was  given  to  this  plexus  through 
Prdndydma  (coupled  with  the  burning  sensation  within),  and  thereby  to  the 
mind  in  it,  our  brother*8  mind  got  dizzy  and  he  was  unable  to  think.  In 
these  circumstances,  however,  one  should  never  give  way  to  fear,  but  meet 
these  difficulties  with  courage. 

No  doubt  all  these  difficulties  in  the  case  of  beginners  can  be  easily  got 
over  with  a  proper  diet  and  with  the  guidance  of  a  know^  of  Yoga.  It  was 
not  prudent  on  the  part  of  our  brother  to  have  resorted  to  Prdndydma  with* 
put  first  regulating  his  diet.  A  practitioner  should  not  only  refrain  from  flesh. 
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&c^  but  also  ffom  all  pungent  substances  at  the  outset.  Further  shoald  he 
wish  to  have  suocess  in  Frdndydma  all  throngh,  he  must  refrain  from  all  tastes 
except  sweetness.  He  shonld  Uto  upon  food  prepared  in  milk^  aatd  rice  or 
wheat,  with  sugar  to  sweeten  it.  He  should  take  a  sufficient  quaatit^F  ol  it — 
neither  less  nor  more.  In  the  case  of  our  brother  when  he  betook  himself 
to  Prandydnuiy  he  had  not  refrained  from  fish  and  meat  even.  Such  being 
the  case,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  felt  as  if  his  veins  would  crack,  inasmuch  as 
his  Ida  and  PingcUa  nadia  (nerves  P)  upon  which  Prdna  (breath)  moves,  having 
the  nadis  as  its  vehicles,  were  stiff.  It  is  only  when  these  two  nddis  are 
pliant  ti)at  a  practitioner  will  not  feel  unpleasant  sensations. 

A  teacher  in  Yoga  should  be  near,  both  to  give  proper  directions  and  to 
prescribe  proper  medicines  to  allay  heat,  Ac,  If  through  excess  of  heat  in 
the  body  generated  through  Yoga,  there  is  a  feeling  within  as  if  the  internal 
parts  were  ulcerated,  one  should  take  once  or  twice  a  decoction  of  poppy- 
seed  rind.  To  allay  the  ganeral  heat  produced  by  Yoga,  Yogis,  in  addition  to 
their  milk  diet,  will  have  to  take  every  morning  a  decoction  of  horse-grass 
root  mixed  with  7  pepper  corns  and  3  fing^uls  of  cummins  (tfj'^io  in  Tamil). 
This  latter  applies  to  those  otily  upon  milk  diet  For  the  present,  I  would 
advise  our  brother,  in  order  lo  assist  the  subsiding  of  the  fiery  infinenoe 
within,  to  either  mix  a  small  spoonful  of  pure  castor  oil  with,  his  food  or 
take  it  just  before  gomg  to  bed. 

Finally  I  shall  have  to  advise  our  brother  to  give  up  Prmdyima^  unlesa 
he  Boeans  to  restrict  himself  to  proper  diet,  ^.,  and  to  abstain  from  seixual 
intercourse.  Should  our  brother  be  a  married  person,  be  need  not  dream  of 
Prdndydma  now ;  for  should  he  practise  it  in  spite  of  all  these  obstacles  &o  it, 
it  will,  I  think,  cost  him  his  life  or  end  dangerously  with  him.  Our  brother 
may  if  he  likes  to  develop  his  "  star,"  resort  to  mild  methods,  such  as  the 
hearing  of  internal  sounds  at  night,  wheA  he  has  closed  his  ears.  Then  he 
will  be  able  to  hear  the  different  stages  of  sounds  as  stated  by  Hadame 
Blavatsky  in  her  "  Voice  of  Silence,"  (p.  10)  and  then  develop  his  clairvoyance. 
However,  if  our  brother  will  make  up  his  mind  to  come  over  to  Adyor  during 
the  ensuing  Convention,  he  will  be  able  to  learn  all  uecessai^  details  on  per. 
sonal  CQnfereuce. 

K.  N. 


A  HINDU  NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY. 
To  Titt  EnnoB. 

The  following  is  a  draft  scheme  for  a  National  University  for  South  Indii^. 
at  Trichinopoly. 

L  It  is  proposed  that  the  Hindu  graduates  of  the  Madras  Government, 
whose  optional  language  is  Sanskrit  or  Tamil  or  Telegu  or  Malayalam,  shall 
elect  the  Fellows  of  the  National  University. 

II.  The  National  University  shall  be  both  a  teaching  and  an  examining 
body,  establishing  Colleges  and  employing  teachers  and  examiners  wherever 
it  may  consider  necessary. 

III.  The  National  University  shall  grant  diplomas  of  proficiency  in  such 
subjects,  including  Divinity,  as  it  may  determine  from  time  to  time. 

IV.  The  National  University  will  remove  as  much  as  practicable  the 
national  discredit  that  the  educated  natives  of  India  leave  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  theii'  youths  to  th«  core  of  tho  Goremmo&t  pledged  to  religious 
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B«iitralit7>  or  of  foreign  missions  pledged,  however  honestly  and  philanthropi- 
cally,  to  convert  the  natives  to  the  Christian  faith  and  civilisation. 

V.  Graduates  referred  to  in  clause  I  are  earnestly  requested  to  attend 
a  meeting  in  H.  N,  R.  College  Hall,  Trichinopoly,  at  4  r.  M.  Tuesday  the  23rd 
of  December  next,  to  consider  the  scheme  and  to  intimate  theii*  views  before- 
hand. 

YL  The  Theosophical  Society,  allied  to  the  Hindu  Sabha  and  interest- 
ed in  the  up-keep  of  Hindu  Religion  and  Literature,  may  render  very  valuable 
and  efficient  help  in  carrying  out  our  scheme. 

A.  Sank^kaiah,  B.  a.,  p.  M,  N, 
j^of0  . — ^The  Dewan  Peishkar  Sankariah  should  try  to  tarn  into  going  concerns  on 
this  physical  plane  some  of  the  enticing  schemes  that  his  philanthrophio 
imagination  constructs  in  the  astml  world, — Bd. 


THE  ECLIPSE  OBSERYAKCES  OF  THE  HINDUS. 
To  THS  Editor. 

I  am  glad  of  the  inquiring  spirit  which  at  present  actuates  the  Hindus 
In  respect  of  their  Hindu  religions  observances  and  institutions,  though 
sometimes  the  questions  are  put  in  tt  cavilling  and  discourteons  spirit. 
However,  all  is  well  that  ends  well.  The  very  name  *'  Hindu**  has  been  defi- 
ned by  me  as  a  compound  word  denoting  the  combination  of  the  sun  oodmoon, 
or  of  Purusha  and  Prakriti,  being  the  two  aspects  of  the  one  Para  Brahm. 
The  Solar  is  the  spiritual  and  the  Lunar  the  physical  or  materialistic  science. 
There  is  the  gross  senstmus  world,  and  there  is  the  subtle  supersensuous 
world  which  is  the  inspiring  life  of  the  former.  Secular  literature  treats  of 
the  former  and  religions  of  the  latter.  Why  then  should  persons  looking  at 
the  phenomena  from  different  standpoints  quarrel  with  one  another  ?  Of 
coarse  religious  or  yogic  wisdom  is  not  within  reach  of  every  secularist,  unless 
he  works  to  transcend  his  secular  plane.  Now  to  turn  to  the  eclipse ;  it  will 
be  noted  that  Rahu  or  Ketu  causes  the  eclipse  on  the  phyt^ical  plane 
as  the  shadow  which  is  typical  of  the  ignorance  or  avidya  conceals  from  us 
the  true  knowledge  of  Purush,  and  Prakriti.  In  our  humlMi  body,  the  air- 
passlkge  through  the  right  nostril  is  called  the  Surya  Nadi  and  that  through 
the  left  nostril  the  Chandra  Nadi,  and  for  the  novice  in  Pr4n&yamam  there 
are  eclipses  in  the  course  of  his  exercises  from  which  he  should  recover  bis 
spirituality  as  even  the  sun  and  moon  emerge  from  their  eclipses.  The  outer 
eclipses  are  to  the  religious  Hindu  analogous  to,  and  instructive  of,  the 
constitution  of  nature  and  of  human  nature.  Whatever  is  objective,  t.  e., 
'external  to  us,  has  its  subjective,  t.  e.,  mental  counterpart  within  us.  Hcoice 
the  eclipse  is  a  fitting  and  inspiring  event  for  religious  obsenmuoes  and 
devotion.  Physically  also  the  Magnetism  of  the  atmosphere  is  calculated  to 
,  help  the  disengagement  of  the  mind  from  terrestrial  concem^t  And  it  is 
usually  the  time  when  the  Mahatmas  and  the  Pitris  take  parti^aroogni* 
sance  of  the  conduct  of  men  in  the  world. 

A.  Sankabaiah,  p.  F,  H,  S* 
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THERE  IS  NO  RELIGION  HIGHER  THAN  TRUTH. 
IFtimiltf  motto  of  thelMutr^dki  of  Benares.} 

FISE  ELEMENTALS. 

STORIES  like  those  I  am  about  to  qnot«  beoome  a  tangle  of  abgnrditiea 
imleBS  theTaader  bears  in  xmnd  that  thecemlgr  be  states  of  matter 
notjet^aooveredby  physioal  soienee,  and  potenttaMtres  of  oonBciond-i 
neea  other  than  our  own.  As  regards  the  h^ws  of  odmbnstion,  we  hare 
acquired,  since  Lavoisier  announced  his  grand  generalisati(Jn,  much 
exact  inf ormatiouy  and  our  Professors  of  Chemistiy  ean  discourse  upon 
the  consumption  of-  fael  in  a  style  at  once  instmotive  and  fascinating. 
We  know  that  ixici:e»i^d  temperature  merely  -means. an  inorea^Dd 
▼elooHiy  of  .moleoolar  motion^  and^  the  assomed  explanation  of  the 
familiar  phenomena  of  ctSmbastioti  is  that  a  certain  intensify  of  molo* 
cular  activity  is  necessary  in  order  to  bring  the  molecules  of  oxygen 
sufficiently  near  to  those  of  the  oombnfffcible  to  enable  the  atoms  to  unke^ 
and.  that  the  point  of  ignition  is  ramply  the  temperatore  .at  which  ;the 
required  jno^eoohKr .  siK>vientiim  is  attained.*  The  ohemieal  change  . 
ihvt^lved  is  eoctremely  simple,  and  so  far  every^^mig  is  oomprefa0nj»ble« 
But  the  case  becomes  much  more  difficolt  when  we  come  to  stndy  such 
phenomena  of  combustion  as  those  in  the  Arkbnam'  narrative  below^ 
Granting  that  the  chemical  laws  of  ignition  are  acting,  and  that  no  acnd^ 
or  friction,  or  development  of  heat  by  the  compression  of  woolly  or  biljt 
waste  in  heaps,  can  be  postulated,  nor  any.atmcispherio  change  l^aiiing 
to  an  abnonmal  degree  of  heat  be  proved,  what  is  the  power  which  sets  up  . 
thai  degree  of  molecular  actiin^iAatA  h  r6ughly  indicated  by'thephrase^ 
*'  the  point  of'  ignition  ?'*    It  mag;  be  denied  that  there  ore  such  fivcts 

^  ■  I  .       ■     ■      ■  ■  ■  --  >,...,..  ■  ■  1.1  r  r         '  .  I  .' 

.  f  Fide  CQoke*ft  ^Kew  Chemistry]"  d  any  othec  noent  chexmoal  iiatiionty, , 
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•»  these  ft(  all-^he  easiest  and  most  popular  way  oat  of  t]ie  sdentific 
difficoltjr.  Then,  in  socb  case,  discossion  mnst  be  postponed  until  the 
jBciolist  evolves  into  the  real  scientist,  or  student  of  Natoie,  who  prazea 
knowledge  above  all  things  and  holds  to  no  preocKioepiioBS,  Thisartiole 
is  not  written  for  snob  sciolists. 

Stories  like  the  following  ave common  to  all  times  and  all  eomslriee; 
itif  fromtln2Biiifet<yf  Istiraanarjr:'^^  '        •   r..       ,         . 

*«  !Cb«»iS«a  iMillf  oolatM^  of  fiMir  teoll^ 
kBMasdKsktbiirYftthsihixiUaga  Hood^Uiar;  tfaeseoond,  YeUiaaheUa  Moodtflliaf , 
thkd,  Bijala  MoodsUiar,  the  fdurth,  SingaiaviaB  HooaeUiw.  The  fint  htoOm  is 
employed  as  seoond  olark  in  the  Besident  Bngineer's  Office,  M*  B.  C,  Arkonam, 
Korth-West  Line  {the  seoond  is  employed  as  storekeeper,  Telegraph  Bngineer^s 
Oflhw,  at  Arironaai,  nt&der  Kr.  0«  IC  Winter  » the  third  is  employed  as  Btatiomiiaster, 
8.  L  B.,  at  Baldapet  and  Ohinglepat,  and  the  fourth  is  employed  as  a  Betenne 
Inspector  at  Ckinglepat.  ThesS  psiiOBS  haw  their  own  honse  at  Afkonam  and 
aUlivetogetiher  with  iMr  family,  while  the  hwt  brother  is  UTing  atChinglepni 
ri&gly*  Two  months  ago  a  MiMwalmiit  IMdr  hegjpe^  ^  eldest  brother  to  giro  him 
five  rapees.  He  refused  to  pay  the  whole  snm,  bat  offered  eight  annaa,  which 
the  beggar  refused  to  take  and  walked  sway.  In  the  same  month,  the  son  of  the 
eldest  brother  was  manMtothedaiigfater<tf  thelstelametite^i  Bsboa  Itoodelliar, 

brother  of  the  late  lameated  «v haw  MoodsMiar  at  M|)lioaiie,  in  Madias. 

IVom  this  month  forward,  all  sorts  of  otII  incidents  hsTo  been  happening  in  their 
Itonse*  At  the  oamawnoement,  the  bridal  dreu  of  the  daaghter*iao]aw  of  the  eldest 
brother  was  found  bnmt  to  ashes  in  the  drawer.  On  the  next  following  day|i^  the 
clothes  of  the  family  were  found  bnmt  to  ashes  in  the  boxes,  while  the  boxes  were 
^te  Hlbsttit.'  86m^  dobhes  which  wliete  Isft  hanging  eh  die  rope  w«re  also  Wat 
to^Oe  sate  why*  IVir  lUs  fWSHD,  tlM  f stail^  mssi  t6  tto  i^  aU  th*  slolhsit  U 
bMdliswhfah  werS<aittPsas»otbythe«slsstfilth^WMtteeaeaandthe»wtew 
l^ftinohscge  of  their  fenmlei^  wh»r  when  they  ge  aside  Wattoad  tothsir  bnsin^  te 
» minoteertwotilnd  the  bandies  oazned away  to  the  bsdkpartotthp  gard^a  end 
Earning  I  while  the  ohildien  are  placing  in  the  honse  the  dress  whieh  they  are  wear- 
Ittg  Hr  btttnt  snd  thlr^  4rto  physically  nnhnrt.  fiat  a  one-month  infant  was  hurt  in 
lb»4hia]«e#wli!I«^thedkythiiponwhi6hltwas1aldim  AllthSrebfeaSehof 

IhsiamiBS, turtaaSi  Jw,  wet*  lOso barat  la tfhe  asmewiqr'  When  thewattier^aa 
W^fSfty«f. their  sMis  in  almndl0»  it  wasbocat  '< aosldeatal^.'*  .Oaoe»  tha 
fopes  of  t|ie«ndle  ware  bnmt ^  the  OHMito  *it|^  teehild.l^  Wke^tha 

^basses  ef  Uie  family  had  been  bamt  i^  the  same  way»  ^>^  porchased  newolotiies^ 
frhidh  were  atso  bnmt  An  exoroist  was  brought  in  to  find  out  the  oaose  of  these 
ifi  t)liShte  i  %d  nttsred  some  mantrams  and  placed  a  pieoe  of  cloth  on  the  Terandah.' 
SMsslatbatH^BSaaMaetbe  bttrvtferaweek,ilthe  iaofdeatsaNrtobe'stoppMi 
B^hshis  saipfin  «hs  lAoth^iraa  bamttoaslms  as  seoftas  haatO|if^ 
ti^Batfag.tMs^hSfaisiy.w<sersispfadtDaviMsy  namad  llai»mi»i»et|  g^w| 
beiB^hey  wereaotwitMA^  these,oenftplsffl^  Sash  srs  the  wondeif ill  ocppmapsa 
Aappenihg  to  their  eIotfas«  Those  happening  to  .their  food  ay^  to  be  mentioned 
next  After  the  hxA  has  been  prepared,  when  the  family  go  to  Uke  it,  the  meal 
^Ots  Bui  dtihes  are  f  dtmi  m  different  rooms  o^  the  bouse*  IVbile  the  food  is  being 
esoKeJ^  (BaeNuasnttr  appear  oa  ihe  top  of  k  ih  the  vsssdl,  auA  thus  the  food  hi  ttfterly 
apDBiSBi  aaaw  sen^nrsss  Tessen  nsea  tor  eooKing  were  aiso  loss  lor  awDe*  *  coefea 
IjM  fssy  jMWHBteCHtiayatie  belog  aausadiei^ apoa  bgr  «^  ntisnassi  Vba 
;!ipi4lt«qi.4i^a|i4fMlaaaliiiiUtathabiAa^  Tbsir  hoase itsf^- waaeasa buraias 
ia^foaf  a.weeJssg^iwIulaai  h}i|t. addled  to  tjkial^k  pasrt  9f^tb^. boose  was 
burnt  to  the  gBonnd  and  the  tenants  were.left  helpless*  £Uwl  it  net  been. for  .tb? 
ascsisiVs  tea  wUsliH^  6«K»lfflatwaadU8]iMtookin^  tbo 
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are  w»s  preventea  from  Spreading;.  When  th^  water  wa^  6x^wn  tron  tJ^  Twil,  Uif 
lort  ▼mdi  were  aiscovered,  Sven  Mr.  Winter  was  filled  witL  wonder  wheft  li^  ]b^ 
'kmird  iua'  seta  bH  these  sadi  ooonireuces.  Hive  days  biok,  a  onejr^  ohfld  di^« 
appeared;  nid  •»  seaxoh,  wai  found  floatinif  (m  the  snrhlo^  of  the  Wkter  111  thb  w^lT, 
When  the  oliiki  was  drawn  half  wiu^  np  by  a  rope,  Ae  latter  gava  way  andUbe  cifafid 
ifaa«SBtafleea  floaUttg.  'Then  the  ohH&waa  agala  taken  out  with  great  dtt»  and  ^ 
now  getting  on  wi^.    These  ooearreaoia  ava  hapjMmiwg^yea  tMay/^ 

I  have  tnlcni  tiie  liberty  of  eonaofchig  tiid  Sagliah  ol  tliealxyFe  witl^« 
oat  altering  It  Bing^'statement  of  fiMst  IhaTehadthegoodfortttiietomee^ 
tber  mttorof  tbe  letter  tHthin  the  fiurt  fetr  days,  and  from  hSs  own  Kpa 
obtained  a  corrpbpration  of  the  narrative  with  additional  particulm^aL 
Among  these  is  the  fact  that  in  almost  eveiy  oase  amitteh  or  "ratohes  wc§ 
found  at  the  spot  or  even  npoxi  the  article  that  is  bnmt»  but  without  tha 
apparent  possibility  that  they  oomld  hare  been  used  as  an  a^^t  iti  pro* 
ducuig  the  combustion.  The  dothes  on  a  child's  back  wHI  suddentr 
break  out  in  a  blasei,  or  the  teak  rafters  of  the  roof  take  fire,,  witi)kou^ 
WJp^rsQA  being  9e«r9n0agh  tp  ligiit  8,matQh^  SmokQwiUl^  is^st 
issving  itom  a  losked  oh0st,.«iid  npoa  opeabg  it  Hm  etmO^  clothiag 
it  contained  is  found  burnt  to  ashest  Tfaa  luoifor-matph  i#  an  objeet 
oCauspioiQiifbQtMithaBnobeanng  nponibs  pbMsmeoaiif  tittfiojec* 
tion  of  dirt,  ordtu^j  kerosine  oil,  .and  'Other  offensiTtt  substaiieoB  ini^ 
joovetei  e6okingi>pots,'<»  the  suddei^  transjiort  of  the  food  Tessels  froqi 
the  dining-place  to  other  parts  of  the  housct  or  the  iloating  of  t^ie  i^ 
atvaeted  babj  ^npoii  the-surface  of  the /vwllruratar,  ov  theteeakiiig  ou^ 
.of  file  in  hsndles  at  .clothes  juiA  tied  up  by  th^^ywuers  ««d  Jfi^lit-ua&tt 
4Mistaut  fnqwnrision,  the  wMght  of  thtf  n^tohbepoiiie^jtii^  OffoigbMi 
tiie  ittaking  of  a  theory  of  tridcery;     ' 

About  twenty  years  ago  a  Brahmiii^n|>le  in  Kalabar  ime^  snb}eete4 
4o  a  series  of  persecutions  of  &is  sames9i«t.whicbmadatiMmih^J^ft^^ 
'^e  whole  eoiinivy  side.  Thetr  Rothes  ^ete  burnt  nqcsterionslyag.jhst 
as  replenished,  and  while  aetually  eu  thtir  personsw  The  iiieki^ 
fneeiidiiiry  sprites  would  allow  them  to  wwoonly  a  single  doMi^^acii ;  tf 
they  put  on  the  usual  second  ohe  it  was  -soon  oonsumed  by  fire.  Again 
and  again  th^  were  burnt  out  of  house  and  home.  The  perseeutova 
followed  them  from  house  to  house,  until  ihej  had  to  ebnteni  tiiemsebrae 
wfth  deeping  iti  tempbs;  Poor  Mr.  PeweH  left  at  Adyar  a  lafgv 
"^botogtaifli  of  two  bQrnii&^  ^ikAim  houses,  which  bdotajged'  to  some 
{ndividual  similarly  perSdcutedb^  tfae^rei-elemlnitalsln  AmMca.  ^IVlai 
is  strai^^  of  all  is  that  upoii  looking  closely  at  the  body  of  iltoie  and 
emofco  one  can  easily  make  out  some  monster  faces  and  forms  as  of 
ethereal  beings  dispcrtiuj;  in  the  flery  element.  From  persosui  at  Head* 
quarters  I  learn  ihat^Mr.  Pdwell  said  that^is  unfortimate  hous^sHmeia 
tel  been 'bontt- out  ef  other  houses  before -tins^  and 'bad 'idBohi^l'fa!i> 
»MdeBtrayed%ylire,«»m«mystMo«»flMdiioir.  In-tti^Madttra^stkfijt 
4tk  phenottenon  is  quite  eommoiL  Ofothesainr  burnt  iu'lodsed  bocei^, 
emuetimeabiitnat  alway&ih^]!>a<  being  iOso  eonsumed;    Sometimes^ 
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'and  tfaiB  is  .a  most  significaui  oiroiunBtaiice— o&e  particular  doth  in  tha 
boK  or  tei^ging  upon  a  line  is  burnt,  while  the  othere  with  wfaidi  it  is  in 
canl#^  win  remain  nnsoorched.  Clothes  are  burnt  upon  the  weaMr's 
bo^i  but  his. skin  is  unhurt:  "Mj  informant^ a  well-knowu  educated 
j^p»}vqun  official,  tells  ma  that  it  is  entirelj  at  the  disoretiopol  ^e  Mm^-y 
irikh  ^  cbarmorv  who  has  control  of  the  fire-frpirit  or  ekmnantali  ^W- 
ther  one  clc^h  or  moroy  or  all  shall  be  daetroyed :  the.  elemental  blincUj' 
obfi^s  the  trained  .will  of  his  conqueror,  the  eharmer.  A  Hindu  wpuld 
do^]lt!^9  WJ  that  the  bu^niing-bush  of  Moses  was  a  pheno^i^^BoniiQe.t^ 
tbe  sKridon  otfire-elementals»  and  he  would  be  the  more  oonyinced.  otiib 
from  the  fact  that  the  flaming  bush  was  not  consumed.  I  have  just  now^ 
while  writing  this  article,  come  cross  the  following  kindred  nacrativje  in 
the  Madrcu  MaU  of  January  13th  instant : 

"  In  the  Tillage  of  Bishenpore,  in  Beogal,  a  wondeifal  tiee  is  said  to  have  been 
idi800?er8d  in  a  jungle.  '  Oat  of  its  tranl^'  writes  a  correspondent,  <  regalar  Tolca- 
nio  emptions  of  dndert  and  aahes,  aooompanied  with  thick  Tolames  of  smok^ 
have  been  going  on  for  some  time  past,  Tbrongh  a  cleft  in  the  hollow  of  the  trunk 
«sn  be  dearly  seen  the  bright  blase  of  a  f  orioas  fire  burning  constantly  within ;  but 
tlie  tree  is  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  fall  growth,  and  its  green  leayesand  hollow  tnmk 
.are  hi  no  way  injured  by  the  fire  and  smoke." 

Of  course,  knowing  nothing  about  the  case  personally,  I  only  give 
Hie  story  for  what  it  may  be  worth.  Its  value  to  me  is  that  it  exem- 
plifies a  law  of  ^'elemental"  agency,  and,  if  true,  could  not  be  covered 
by  any  scientific  theory  hitherto  arrived  at. 

The  fire-elemental— as  we  Westerns  should  call  them — ^is  a  shb-mce 
Y>f  a  gf^at  family  group  of  the  denizens  of  the  astral  world.  He  is 
4salled  in  Tamil  KMi  Pmoo^— the  black  spirit ;  or  KutH  Chathan— the 
little  devil;  or  Karim  KutH— the  black  dwarf.  By  the  praotioe  of 
oertsin  rites  for  a  specified  time,  a  man  may  invoke  and  gain  the 
mastery  over  one  of  these  children  of  the  fire-mist.  The  procedure  is 
very  arduous  and  calls  for  ih,e  exercise  of  great  courage  and  self- 
eoikimand.  At  a  certain  advanced  stage  the  elemental  appears  to  the 
aspirant  under  most  tiureatening  shapes,  sometimes  in  dreams,  often 
while  awake.  If  one's  courage  falters  reaction  immediately  occurs,  the 
^irit  attacks,  perhaps  kills  the  man :  in  any  case  his  ohanoe  for  getting 
^e  control  over  it  is  lost.  So  also,  if  the  elemental  is  sent,  by  the 
^QEMster  to  attack  a  perfectly  good  person,  it  fails  to  dohim^or  herafty 
Jbarm,  but  the  spirit  rebooads  back  to  the  perseoutor  and  worics  the 
injfttpy  upon  him  or  the  most  sensitiTe  of  his  family.-  There  is  aa^ 
stbaaMo  ethical  element,  code  or  quality  attaohuig  to  these  viewlesB 
raoBS,it«eems.  .  For  the  most  part  they  arei  as  itwere,  mere  elemcootal 
potentialities  capable  of  employment  for  goodor  bad;pnzpoBoSi  and  aa 
rjagacda  man,  harmless  if  left  akne.  If  nsed.for  a  bad  purpose,  the 
liNreevar  loses  his  powers  and  does  .not  regaiii  them.  There  are  a  daes^ 
called  JUadofis,  whieh  an  malicianB  and  altogether  deviUsk  9<sin^ 
T«ry  poweKfol  entities-^niesmerioalty  ^»eaking^th^  are  veiy  hard  ta 
vnbjugate  i  and  vh«n  bitinght  under  Btt)>jwtloit.iAi^:iaiist  be  k^pt  eon-* 
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staaily  moflhayed  in  woridng  eril,  else  they  wiU  'inni  like  the  dogs 
cf  Aoleoii  aad  vend  their  siaster.  Sitoh,  at  least,  is  the  belirf  of  tha 
JffindBa* 

In  the  TBland  of  ItokiiBima,  in  Japan,  a  similar  phenomenon  hap- 
peoB.  The  nionntain  Misen  takes  fire  and  blazes  in  one  oonflagration, 
lasHiig  for  a  ireek;  after' which  everything  seems  as  hefore,  and  as  if  no ' 
fire  had  ever  hnmt.  This  monntain  is  held  saered  hy  the  Japanese. 
PriesfB  of  the  Shingonsn  Sect  ascend  the  monntaiB,  take  up  their  resi- 
denoe'at  the  summit,  and  spend  their  time  in  meditation ;  Koho-Daishi, 
Ae  founder  of  the  8^  lived'  here  for  some  time,  engaged  in  meditation. 
The  traditkm  has  been  kept  np  and  the  {nriests  of  the  Sect  live'there^ 
passing  their  time  in  meditation.  It  is  said  that  priests  who  are 
not  pnre  and  who  &il  to  &ce  the  *'  dwdler  of  the  Threshold"  are  kille<i 
invariably  by  some  nnknown  agency.  On  the  6th  of  January  of  each 
year  a  bright  light  is  visible  at  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  crowning 
its  peek  with'  splendor.  Yoeitsura  Hogen  San,  and  B.  Asakura  Sm  of 
the  Shin*Shu  Sect  of  Japan,  personally  known  to  me  and  now  studying 
Sanskrit  in  Colombo,  under  the  high  priest  Sumangala,  have  been  eye- 
witnesses  of  such  a  phenomenon.  The  story  is  that  a  certain  fandly 
living  in  the  District  of  Echijen  had  accepted  the  flesh  of  an  animid 
called  in  J^ianese  **  Tanoki" — a  species  of  badger.  After  the  member 
of  the  above  family  had  cooked  ihe  flesh  and  eaten  it,  this  strange  fire 
phanemencoi  oocnned.  Everything  of  theirs  seemed  to  builfc^'^bthes^ 
fumitnre,  Ac.,,  yet  a  few  minutes  later  eveiything  was .  found  -mbarBt 
and  in  its  normal  condition.  Not  only  the  inmates  of  the  hom^  but  also 
visiters  have  witnessed  this  phenomenon. 

Apropos  of  this  animal,  stories  are  current  in  Japan.  They  thinkit 
is  a  vampire.  When  a  case  of  possession  occurs,  tiie  Tamabushi  is  in- 
variably invited  to  the  house  to  drive  away  the  obsessing  spirit,  -which, 
when  invdced,  assumes  the  form  of  this  ^'  Tanoki."  This  animal  lives, 
it  is  popularly  alleged,  for  several  centuries-— a  tradition  that  would  be 
tiie  better  for  a  little  coDfirmation,  if  the  physical  beast  is  in  question. 

One  most  interesting  statement  has  been  made  to  me  in  the  course 
of  my  enquiries,  vur.,  that  each  elemental  has  hie  own  speciality  among, 
phenomena  and  does  no  other.  The  \Ei5IIi  Piiaeh  deals  with  fire,  bnni- 
mg  things  and  protecting  things  and  persons  from  burning.  '  An  asoetio 
who  eontrola  one  of  them  wHl  sit  amid  live  coals  and  handle  ineandes- 
cwt'ohjeoiBwiih  absolute  impunity.  But  this  spirit  neither  throwa 
stones,  brings  fihh,  nor  carries  objects  about.  The  moving  andaippart 
of  heavy  ohjeetsaiie  done  by  the  Akhanama  YaJfiUnt  t  moosy  vnd- m^ 
taDie  solKtenoas  are  broDght  by  the  Bfi^arana  YakMm;  '^b»  Funl^ 
TiiiBiUiibringainaiantaneeusIy  any  fioit^r  that  may  be  caUM 
aeaiaJly;  -maA  tHbtlu^^ht-reading'fribiciisd  astounda-yisitortf  t6  Govind 
Cheil^y,  thei^oider-wetipar  of  Kwnhakonam,  is  petfonned  by  the  Mana 
raWiiaiVwho  whispers  djairandiently  jk>  its  master  what  is' passing  ^i  the 
<l%sriat't  ini»d.  -  These  qpkHs  ai^  alleged  to  4iSer  iu;  shall  we  say,  mee^ 
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iiiei;ic  «fl|n^  «6  W^gneta  vary  in  mi^^iietiq  |iQwer,  imd  tto  xitle  hoUffiwift^ 
ikmk  ^  ihrciiighaat  all  the  reet  o^  nature,  0iat  &e  w^kor  gives  ytmj  ta 
the  stioiiger.  Thus,  if  a  family  or  indiYidiial  be  obsessed  by  ooe  of  tiie 
weaker  sort  of  elementals,  it  will  be  dnven  away  by  the  mere  a^Tal 
of  a  person  whose  familiar  belongs  to  one  of  the  stronger  races.  Applj 
ihis  test  to  the  whole  history  of  mesmerism,  magic,  and  spiritoafisni, 
and  one  is  struck  with  the  direct  bearing  the  above-stated  thecffy  lias 
upon  the  recorded  facts.  The  full  adept  controls  all  elemental  races, 
and  dispossesses  anybody  for  whose  relief  his  help  is  invoked.  'The 
familiars  of  the  wicked  man  are  strong  and  evil,  subservient  on^  so 
long  as  he  surpasses  them  in  malignity  andinooiiitrol  of  his  courage  and 
wUl.  The  medium  controls  nothing,  but  is  controlled  by  some  one  kind 
of  elemental  which  his  psychical  temperament  has  attracted,  and  which 
vampirises  his  body  and  handles  his  aura.  Thus  we  have  Mrs.  Thayer 
using  the  Fushpa  YaksUni  to  make  her  rose-showers  ;  Mrs.  Saydan^  taii 
Mr.  Home  protected  against  fire  by  the  KuUt  ChcUhau;  Hassan  Khan 
Pjnini  having  his  fmits,  bottles  of  liquors  and  y^ous  solid  objects 
brought  him  by  the  41char9ham0 ;  Home,  Margaret  Hauffe,  pordoQ,  the 
Catholic  Saints, and  that  whole  class  levitated  by  them;  imd/'Matenal- 
isatigns"  efEeoted  by  another  class  of  these  flitting  denisens  of  the  Akaa^ 
jtbese  astral  trampa--aB  some  horrid  bmtes  I  have  seen  in  ^mediumif^ 
mclBB  may  well  be  called. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  know  what  ihwe  elementals  are  and  how 
to  attiaot  them;  to  be  f^ble  to  drive  them  away  is  equally  important.  Ther9 
#1^  mamy^  v^ry  fiP^wy  formularies  employedior  this  purpose.  The  bu»r 
ness  isan  important  feature  in  oersmonial  magia  There  are  the  special 
4i^ssea  to  wear,  the  speoial  porifioations  of  person  and  place,  special 
4KnirB^a  of  dietary  to  follow,  spedal  Yantaras  or  magical  figures  to  draw, 
ibugstQ  bom,  plants  to  have  ready,  and  verses  or  woids  to  mutter.  All 
Aeseare  based  upon  tihegeneralisatioii  that  man  and  nature  are  inroQ- 
[pro«2  relationship,  and  that  the  members  of  th0  lower  kingdoms  have 
all  their  specific  aural  and  other  properties,  powers  and  reactive  .potencies. 
3ut  the  Mma  rctHo^  Hbe  gist,  the  core  and  essence  of  the  whole  matter  is 
.that  the  devBloped  spiritual  power  and  masterful  will  in  man,  makes  hioi 
iKivereign  over  all  lower  kiugdompt  The  most  caballistic  sigi^  the  most 
jnagical  plant,  Ihe  most  thorougl^y  consecrated  sword,  the  most  potent 
tft^'ffT"f^^)  the  most  efflcacdous  mantcam,  is  but  dust  and  inert  sir  for 
leffectuig  the  conquest  of  the  powers  of  nature  unless  joined  with,  and 
onergiiied  by,  the  human  will  It  is  not  the  tracing  upon  0D)pperafthe 
double-trianglo  that  makoa  it  i^  Yantaru  so  strong  that  ii  will  bind 
idenmns  to  obs^^nce,  but  tho  wiU^power  of  the  adapt  infosed  inioibf 
iin<Mi  of  the  fimre  and  fixed  in  the  -  metalHo  nlatsL  The  stmilm  mm  }m 
apoksn  jalapor  i^aroreaf  timas^Shnd  yat  hava  not  sooogh  powasr  to 
pompel  the  woakast  of  the  elsanental  TnasawgiCT  to  ojcaento  ona't 
wishes,  unless  tho  Q>eaikar^s  mind  has  bsw  kspt  from  Mandflring  imI 
J^ia  will  fgcttsdod  ppon  the  purpose  for  wJmh  hoii  jf»iitoiii«  hif  nhamk 
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The  Hindtu  have  bandbooks  ci  ceremonial  magio-^eluef  among  them 
the  Hantra  Shaetra— which  prescribe  the  means  to  employ  for  riddiii|( 
one  of  obaeaeing  elementalB.  In  tfce  case  of  the  fire^spritesi  the  foUojinng 
course  is  laid  jdowii :  th^  ceremony  ooonpiep  lorty-fiye  days— one  man- 
dala^-Hlnring  which  period  the  exorcist  mast  ksep  bimself  Jierfbctiy 
oh^Btei  his  body  elean^  and  follow  a,  q^eoial  diet.  Every  evening  he 
must  trace  on  the  floor  of  the'obseesed  honse^  in  rioe  powderi  a  figure 
qotttauiing  24  squares*  A  sqnar^  of  plantain  leaf  cl  tha  same  size  must 
be  laid  in  each  of  these  sab-divisions.  On  each  leal  sprinkle  coooanat 
watoTy  and  waters  of  charooal  powder,  safiEron  powdeTi  and  honey.  The 
<;evtain  mantram,  or  word,  appropriate  to  this  kind  Of  elemental  must 
be  divided  into  its  ponstitnent  letters,  and  before  the  expiration  of  the 
45  iBff9%9ck  letter  must  be  pronounced  100^000  times.  Thu3i  il  the  word 
ie  at  five  letters,  the  ezorcdst  woold  have  to  prononnpe  the  sound  of  one 
]ett6B500,0(X)timeairtthin  45days4Or»b0veU,OOOtimes  ada^  each 
letter  would  be  proSKmnced  over  2,000  times  daily*  As  the  exorcism 
prooeedsy  the  elementalr^-'as  I  have  previously  stated^-willmake  himself 
visiUe  to  the  Ifdfi^rtU,  and  do  his  best  to  appal  him.  If  he  fails,  hoi 
beoomes  the  docile  servant  of  his  new  master,  and  even  waits  upon  his 
pleasure.  The  cereoMmial  includes,  among  other  things,  offerings  of 
eooked  riee  and  cakes  (rf  Mmda  (Uaok  beans). 

Obseorve  that  t  am  writing  only  f^trserims  thinkers  upon  ikpzoUen 
of  higii  scienlafic  interest.  We  are  discussing  the  question  whether 
there  is  an  astral  world  peopled  by  elemental  raoes^  It  is  abundantly 
aflLrmed  that  such  beings  have  not  only  given  numberiess  proofs  of  theix 
existeiioe  and  poweM,  by  phenomena  like  those  of  Arkonami  Madur^ 
and  Italabar^phenomena  inexplicable  by  any  known  law  of  physical 
seience^but  have  often  been  seen  by  mankind  under  various  shapes^ 
The  lolk-fore  of  the  world  attests  it,  the  histories  of  magio  and  magi-^ 
dans  record  the  details.  The  subject  interests  a  large  number  of  intelUr 
gent  readersi  and  heftoe  I  have  given  this  slight  outline  of  some  of  its 
Mere  fiuMniap  aspeots*    ICore  may  be  attempted  should  occasion  offer.  * 

H.  S*  Olcott, 
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rniLB'it  would  be  inaccnrate,  niKy  giDteaqiielj  absurd,  to  dab  tiia 
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wbole  sweep  of  the  faust  50  ^eani  of  Western  thought  as  materiaS^ 
iBtic,  we  are  all  more  or  less  aware  that  this  epithet  holds  good'  of 
large  departments  of  Science  where  tnetaphysic  has  temporarily  lost  ltd 
prestige.  Bealiziiig,  howeVer,  tiie  rhythm  imAianent  m  thcmght  pro- 
cesses and  the  absorbing  character  of  the  magnificent  fields  of  reseattsh 
traversed  by  physical  inquirers, — still  in  the  hey-day  of  disooreHl^  wfaiclL ' 
an  old  world  regime  only  babbled  of — one  finds  gronnds  for  satisfacMom 
even  h^re.  It  needs  only  a  moment's  consideratkm  to  concede  that  to 
carry  out  any  line  of  observation,  experiment  or  reflec%lbii  with  efic^eiicyy 
attention  must  be  specialized,  focnssed  on  some  particular  department 
of  research  to  the  partial  exclusion  of  others.  Henoe  the  moirii  enthusi- 
astic champions  of  the  s6-caUed  ^  spirituaT*  philosophks  should  find' 
Bomething  in  this  truism  to  give  them  pause.  Whether  farmulatecl  in 
materialistio  phraseology  or  not,  the  splendid  resaUs  of  soiesioe  consti- 
tute Uicor  own  justification.  They  are  possibly  upreared  against  a 
background  of  materialistio  or  agnostic  ontology,  but  that  fact  cazmot 
militate  against  their  intrinsic  meifts  as  products  of  a  very  important 
body  of  collaborators  in  the  evolution  of  the  world-thought.  Quite 
apart  from  the  philotophio  interpretation  read  into  them,  they  nmst  ba 
regarded  as  having  iniihensely  magnified  our  intoUectnal  vista.  Qoite 
apart  fiom  rash  attempts  to  misapply,  as  soiue  would  put  it,  their  liar-. 
vest,  they  have  admittedly  yielded  us  invaluable  clues  to  the  wondrous 
cosmos  and  the  workings  of  human  consciousness*  Such  treasoraa  as 
these  are  not  to  be  lightly  ignored,  siud,  indeed,  no  onewho  has  competent 
aoquaintanoeviith  them  can  fail  to  echo  this  sentimmt.  80  nob  ia  the 
galaxy  of  results  that  the  most  cultured  of  men  can  but  feast  his  eyes 
on  some  small  comer  and  congratulate  himself  if  he  has  mastered  It 
with  tokraUesaocess. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  to  defend  this  standpoint  at  lea^tk. 
Science  needs  no  apologist.  .  The  average  religionist  ignores  natiure ;  eha 
steps  in  an  earnest  and  resolute  inquirer.  It  has  been  neatly  pointed 
out  by  Spencer  that  while  the  creedmonger  praises  God  in  words^  he  is, 
as  a  rule,  most  indifiEerent  to  his  alleged  creaticm*  And  he  asks  in  Hhim 
connection— what  would  be  thought  of  aperson  who  eulc^gised  an  authgr'a 
ability  without  perusing  his  works  P  Let  this,  however,  pass.  We  knasr 
at  what  reckoning  to  appraise  the  merely  devotional  mystic  or  religionfefe. 
As  regards  another  often  asserted  notion,  to  wit  the  fundamentally  ma* 
terialibtic  impress  of  modem  sdenoe^  I  have  nothing  to  add  here  to  what 
I  have  previously  urged.  There  are,  properly  speaking,  no  maiarialista 
among*  the  leaders  of  contemporary  thought.*  Agnostios  there  are  naaaj  3 
both  touching  the  problem  of  the  Absolute  and  that  of  a  future  life. 
Outside  Agnosticism,  again,  lie  many  centres  of  the  deepest  philoaqpihio 

•  Professor  Ernst  Haeckel  not  excepted.    His  denial  of  the  soft  impeadnaeut 
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Bpeenlaiioii,  only  01x0  df  ^»MA  is  yeftj^aeated  by  the  seottered  uidiB  of  Ihtf 
TlMOiopliiaal  Socxafy.  And  these  centres  have  radii  which  extend  iiit<y 
HMuay  of  our  -rigiaroiis  soientifio  societies.  It  would  betray  m  ehibfa 
want  of  conreisanop  with  these  to  be  led  astray  by  the  noisy  rhetoric  of 
the  Bnclmers,  tbo  Vogts  and  their  Hke.  There  are  times  wheii  thd 
oroak  of  frogs  will  outsonnd  the  dialogues  of  thinkers.  Now  Science 
has  its  frogs  and  its  marshes  «nd  the  frogs  are  sometimes  too  vociferons, 
bat  we  must  not  forget  that  their  croaks  are  bnt  an  incident  in  the  land-' 
acape.  To  obtain  a  fair  surrey,  one  must  turn  the  ear  to  other  if  less^ 
obvious  quarters. 

But  in  one  respect  the  materialists  and  agnostics  have  h  common 
Understandings  They  both  alike  deride  the  claims  of  metaphysic  toi 
attention.  It  is  forgotten  by  materialists  tiiat  their  fundainehtaf 
assumption,  that  of  an  independent  external  world  itself,  inTolres  a 
huge  metaphysical  leap.  It  is  forgotten  even  by  the  cautious  agnosticfl^ 
that,  previous  to  metaphysical  analysis,  thought  and  the  simplest  pereep-^ 
tion  cannot  be  shown  to  rest  on  a  ba^is  other  tiian  sand-^a  view  never  Iddt 
sight  of  in  the  high^  levels  of  German  speculative  philosophy.  And 
descending  from  points  of  such  very  abstract  interest  to  those  touching; 
the  immediate  futurity  of  the  human  ego,  it  must  be  affirmed  that 
both  systems  alike  suggest  an  indictment  of  inadequacy. 

The  term  now  given  to  inquiries  which  concern  only  the  co-ordi^tt». 
tion  of  phenomena  is  that  of  positivism.  Under  this  head  would  fall 
of  courso  the  dogmas  of  Comte.  And  as  this  legislative  Frenchman  haar 
so  considerately  impressed  on  his  readers  what  they  are  to  investigato^ 
and  what  not,  and  above  all  the  supreme  virtue  of  systei](Latising  the" 
sciences  and  ignoring  metaphysic,,  it  may  not  be  amiss ^if  he  i^  selected 
as  the  objective  of  our  subsequent  remarks.  Comte  is  an  exceedingly 
useful  fi^^ure  to  trot  out  in  this  connection ;  his  assertion  of  .the  arbi<*. 
trary  agnostic  attitude  being  so  fussily  dogmatic  The  picture  of  thisr 
^*  grotesque  Frenchman,"  legislating  in  his  armchair  for  posterity, 
appears  exceedingly  quaint  and  serves  also  to  throw  stro])|^ly  into  relief, 
the  case  for  the  opposite  party.  The  brief  sketch  of  his  •rttitude  appetnd*) 
ed  is  culled  Irom  a  recent  lecture  at  the  Head-quarters.*  /  ^     ^\ 

"  Passing  from;  the  realm  of  German  thought  into  tb^t  of>  the. 
blithesome  Oaul,  we  come  across  another  landmark  in  philosophic  his* 
tory  in  the  person  of  Auguste  Comte  (1797-1857).  The  JVenoh  edsotio 
tohool  which  rose  into  prominence  towards  the  close  ci  the  First  Empire 
had  served  to  depose  for  a  while  the  blunt  materialism  o£  the  old  B#vo- 
lutionafy  epoek  Kantism  and:  the  Scotch  psychology  had  eiHtftituted 
fta  btelbon^,  ^M%  thre  aciftessory  portion^  of  its  organism  were  conlari- 
buted  by  such  able  writers  as  Royer-Collard,  Maine  de  Biran^  Joofroy 
And  last,  but  oertajnfy  not  leasts  Cousin.  It  was  oo  a  fiehi  ploughed  up 
in  thai  wise  that  the  seeds  of  OomtB^s  "  Fositwra  Philosc^hjf?*  mwe  t$e^ 
Stridtly  speaking  {he  system  tff  the  French  philosopher  only  ini£rectl/ 
concerns  pur  investigation,,  seeing  that .  it  absolutely  spampi^  aU  .the 
deeper  discussion  as  to  the  conditions  of  knowledge.    Tlje  sensationft&W 
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of  Hobbes  and  Locke  pales  before  the  sweeping  asaeveratiofks  of  iMa  ic 
clast.^  In  him  Empiricism  finds  it9  most  thozonghgoing  and  nnoom* 
premising  advocate.  Metaphysics  and  theology  aee  his  &^to  notre.;  ifaay 
are  effete  methods  of  wasting  yalnable  time.  Eyen  the  introspectiire 
l^esearches  of  subjective  psychology  stand  condemned  in  his  'Inde^  SxpHi^ 
gatorin^ ;'  the  science  on  its  physiological  ^ide  being  grudgingly  aooanL- 
modated  with  a  niche  intermediate  between  the  spheres  of  Biology  aaid 
Sociology.  Homaniiiy,  in  his  view,  evolates  through  the  Hhec^gieal' 
^nd  '  metaphysical'  stages  of  thon^t  to  debouch  on  the  far  higher  leivel 
of  positivism,  which  confines  itself  to  generalizing  tiio  ao-ezistences, 
similitndes  and  successions  of  phenomena,  without  question  as  to  their 
possible. ground  in  the  '^  Great  Unknown."*  All  lines  of  inquiry  are  for 
Comte  subordinate  to  Sociology,t  the  crown  and  consummati<m  of 
Mathematics,  Astronomy,  General  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  the 
hierarchy  of  sciences  ranged  according  to  his  method  of  filiation.^  'J^^hB 
Worship  of  Humanity  without  king  or  God  is  his  supreme  panacea  for 
the  wound  dealt  to  popular,  religion  by  liberal  thought." 

Despite,  however,  his  sneers  at  psychology  and  ontology,  Comte 
inculcated  a  very  pronounced  materialism  of  his  own  in  settling  tiie  con- 
troversy regarding  mind  and  body.  Cerebral  function  he  regards  as 
including  mind.  When  nerve  perishes,  consciousness,  a  particular  mode 
of  its  working,  perishes  with  it.  So  far,  therefore,  as  this  primitive 
type  of  negatioainn  is  concerned,  Kant's  works  might  have  retnained 
IBiawritfcen.  Brain  and  nerve  manipulated  in  this  crudely  realist  fasliion 
wtDuld  scarcely  have  passed  muster  with  the  great  Konigsberg  thinker, 
Ibefore  whose^  prowess  the  tangible  and  visible  world  had  melted  away 
into  mist.  I  think  it  ii^  Lange  who  says  somewhere  in  his  splendid 
**  History  of  Materialism,"  that  Kant  really  disposed  of  the  crude  old 
XYIIIth  century  mechanical  systems  once  and  for  all.  Comte,  however^ 
utterly  blind  and  indifEerent  to  what  the  analysis  of  experience  really 
involves,  practically  restates  materialist  psychology  in  its  clumsy  old 
exD|iiriGist  garbi  Materialism  in  ontology,  that  is  to  say,  an  ultimat'O 
eJcplanation  of  the  universe  as  matter  in  motion,  he  certainly  did 
not  accept.  '  It^Was  out  of  his  province  to  say  what  things  were  outside 
our  sensible  estperience  of  them.  Nevertheless,  a  really  consistent 
Materialism  in  psychology  does  not  run  well  in  harness  with  an  Agnos- 
tiC)  as  opposed  to  a  materialistic,  conception  of  the  Universe. 

So  much  then  for  the  Comtean  system  in  its  bearing  on  our  immedi- 
fUte  inquiry.    I  pass  over,  as  irrelevant,  his  many  valuable  contributiona 

*  Why  after  this  prononaoement  the  soienoe  of  subjeotive  (Myoholoffy,  whioh  is 
titer  all  one  of  a  tfziotly  indnctive  oharaoter,  should  be  tabooed,  is  juB%  a  matter 
f  or  artonuhiaeut*  . 

t  It  is  enroneom  to  daim  for  Oomte  ^eywentage  of  "Sociology."  It  is  impli.' 
cttly  contained  in  the  systems  d  more  Qtm  one  of  the  Ctemau  tranaoendeateiists* . 
ITeverthelesB  he  ia  unquestionably  to  be  aooredited  with  its  first  definite  fomxala- 
tion  as  the  Soienoe  of  sdenoes. 

'     t  An  able  orittofsiki  of  thip  oUunifioation  will  be  fgund  in  Bain's  admirable 
'^  himiQ,*'  Appends,  Partly  
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toihe  siiidy  of  Politics,  Scienoe  and  History,  the  importance  of  whicH 
has  been  very  generally  recognised.  I  pass  oyer,  also,  those  extraordi- 
nary aberrations  of  intellect  'which  induced  him  to  frame  the  cnlt  so 
clereriy  stigmatised  as  *^  Catholicism  minns  Christianity/'  But  touching 
matters  philosophic,  his  arbitrary  rejection  of  metaphysic  may  be  said 
to  conflict  with  an  impulse  lying  at  tbe  root  of  our  humati  nature. 
Devotioti  to  the  '  service  of  Man'  in  respect  of  furthering  his  material 
trelfare,  is  admittedly  a  noble  aim  in  itself.  But  even  the'most  spl^did 
lesalts  to  whidi  Soci^ogy  might  be  conceived  to  conduct  us,  would  never 
relieve  the  individual  of  a  craving  to  probe  in  some  fashion  or  othertho 
mystery,  in^  which  we  Hve,  move  aitd  have  our  being.  Increased  leisure 
consequent  on  diminution  of  the  social  struggle  for  existence  tends,  otbe^ 
things  equal,  to  give  an  edge  to  the  reflective  oonscioitsneBS.  Ahealthj 
mind  assimilates  seientifio  culture  only  to  find  the  riddle  of  the  Universe 
thrown  into  stlU  greater  reUef.  Tba  proUems  of  ontology  may  indeed 
be  insohd^,  but  is  the  momentous  conclusion  that  they  are  so  to  be  con-* 
firmed  as  final  by  even  a  ^  hundred  generations  of  philosophers  P  .Bm« 
phatically  no.  Nay,  more  resolute  pvrstiit  after  possible  apprbximationa 
to  what  in  Csrlylean  phvaae  we  may  term  the  Sternal  Yerities,  is  itsrff  a 
culture  of  the  most  elevatiag  type.  It  is  symptomatic  of  the  *mfena 
Sana'  of  a  community.  In  Professor  Masson's  words,  '*  Whatever  nation 
has  given  up  Philosophy — ^I  will  he  bolder,  and  using  a  word  very  much 
out  of  favour  at  present,  I  will  say  whatever  nation^  has  given  up  Meta* 
phytic^ — ^is  in  a  state  of  intBllectnal  insolvenoy.  Though  its  .granafiea 
Bhould  be  bursting,  though  its  territories  should  be  netted  with  railixiads^ 
though  its  mills  and  foundries  should  be  the  busiest  in  the  wcwld;  tho 
mark  of  the  beast  is  upon  it,  and  it  is  going  the  way  of  all  brutality.''  Cf* 
his  brightly  written  "  Recent  British  Philosophy,''  p.  2.  . 

Further  than  this,  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  the  possibility 
of  a  great  metaphysical  ideal  yet  to  be  realised — something  which  shall 
throw  a  clear  light  on  the,  as  yet,  only  superficially  silted  phenomena  of 
this  world — ^will  prove  the  sole  sheet-anchor  of  the  future  races.  Stiho*' 
penhauer  and  von  Hartmami,  interpreters  of  the  world-weariness  of 
archaic  Buddhist  and  Brahmanic  thought,'  have  clearly  enough  shown 
that  the  pessimist  doctrine  of  life-must  assuredly  win  general  adhe^on^ 
as  time  rolls  on  and  the  reflective  consciousness  of  Humanity  reaches  ita 
maturity.  Here  are  von  Hartmann's  pregnant  words,  **  The  most  con« 
tented  communities  are  the  rude  barbarian  races ;  among  civilised  com- 
munities the  uneducated  classes.  Discontent  increases  with  the  growix^ 
culture  of  the  people." 

In  those  coming  times,  when  the  issue  *^  Is  Life  worth  living  ?"  ia 
mooted  in  all  seriousness,  what  is  the  answer  of  the  mere  social  philoso* 
phertobe?  Men  will  begin  to  ask  whether  it  is  really  worth  their  while 
to  work  for  a  *^  Humanity"  which — ^for  all  their  filiated  sciences  can  say~^ 
a  waning  sun,  a  freezing  planet  must  merge  for  ever  in  the  eternal  silence* 
Evolution  is  bought  with  continuous  suffering — ^it  will  be  questioned 
whether  the  purchase  is  worth  a  fraction  of  the  outlay,  whetber  Ear&'s 
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f  poor  joys*  xepfe^ent  a  fieiir  return  ob  ^e  incesaikni  inTesfcnieiitg  of  misery 
^ad  effort  requisite  to  attain  them. .  Ontside  pos^Ue  viaios  yet  tab^ 
opetiecl  up  by  a  maturdd  metapbyiic,  it  will  be  men  that  die  eomedy- 
^rama  of  l^is  pliysical  life  is  a  dedeption,  and  fatunitn  acMom  luod 
interests  comparable  to  tbe  danoe  of  Innatios  in  an  asylum.  Wlien  we 
pome  to  deal  specially  with  Pessimism,  ft  will  be  n^oessaiyio  wiioki 
this  contention  at  length.  Meanwhile,  however,  it^is  amosiBgtoiiate, 
that,  Comte's  "positive  stage"  notwithstanding,  the  growing  fubUo 
interest  in  the  great  metaphysical  issues—"  Gh)d;''  Soul,  world  pisrfKise  aand 
origin,  Ac., — is  one  of  the  most  striking  feature  of  our  times.  Tktb  tflmpo- 
rary  absorption  of  intellect  in  the  rich  mines  of  positm  teiisntific  rosaasch, 
those  mines  which  have  yielded  an  output  of  suehmemonbUe  lustre  and 
serYice  tb  the  present  century,  seems  tDhare  begotten  a  tsate  for  a 
complimentary  spiritual  metaphysic«  Whether  any  logieal  canetioii 
for  this  taste  is  discoverable,  it  will  be  for  &Grild6^  posterity  to  detemine. 
The  nature  of  things,  neither  benevolent  nor  makrvolant,  is.  sat  always 
oons^i^ant  with  our  petty  desires  and  ideals,  and  what^  after  fdl  mte  the 
fuspirations  of  man  after  a  future  spiritual  Uiss  or  an  unveiling  of  the 
^llisolnte  but  the  sublimated  output  of  egotism.  Who  would  rave  fcsr  a 
JiTirvan^  of  Biiset7  for  himself  or  others,  who  would  hunt  tilie  absolute 
9inlesa  the  search  proved  of  interest? 

Theoretically  possible  as  the  proof  of  an  '^  unsatisfactovy"'  uaivene 
XQBf  be,  it  does  not  however  recommend  itself  to  the  sober  intdleqt. 
Not  that  the  problem  is  to  be  lightly  trifled  with  by  mere  dsBA^nstra- 
fim,  in  spiritiBt  fiashion,  of  the  reality  of  a  trans-sepukhmL  lifo.  The 
|ner9  fact  tliat  the  human  consciousness  persists  is  by  no  means  an 
f^nsw.^  to  the  pegnmitm  of  a  Schopenhauer.  Yon  Hartmatiu  has  justly 
remarked  that,  given  i^ll  the  spiritist  assertions  as  valid,  he  would  only 
i^d  another  chapter  to  his  well-known  work  on  pessimism.  Great  as  is 
pur  d^bt  to  spiritiBm,  we  must,  I  think,  recognize  how  exceedingly  limi- 
ted are.  its  vistas.  At  best  it  would  serve  as  an  af^endix  to  a  oompre* 
ben^ive  cosmio  philosophy^  while  for  the  present  it  figures  as  a  vertex  of 
wil(l  and  fanciful  interpretationa,  For  the  due  treatmeiit  of  the  nunuar* 
f>u^.  pi^oblems  which  it  and  a  hundred  voiced  Nature  suggest,  the  freest 
M<i  fullest  inquizy  will  be  requinte.  And  this  aim  will  be  attained 
loi^ly  wh^n  the  £lite  of  modem  thought  abjure  the  foolish  example  of 
.Coi^te,  and  apply  themselves  to  that  essentially  metaphysiGal  iasue 
'  ^bracing  aU  others-*a  comprehensive  metaphyiMc  which  shall  bcddlj 
grapple  with  the  riddle  of  the  Univeme.. 

B,  D.  Fawcstt. 
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THE  MAYAS  OF  YUCATAN. 

OWBcrf  tbe  latest  iBgues  a£  th0  "T.  P.  S."  series  (No.  14,  Vol.  Ill,) 
.  eontains  a  very .  interesting  lectnre  bj  Mrs.  Le  Plongeon,  delivered 
Bt  the  Head^-qnartexs  of  the  Britisti  Section  of  the  T.  S.,  npon  the 
iotduBological  disooveriee  nM4e  in  Yucatan,  Central  America,  by  Dr.  Le 
J^0mgpoai  andherf^lf.  Tlieee  duscoreries  ought  in  themselyes  to  com- 
.Mfiad  the  respect  of  aU  thinking  people,  bat  coupled  with  the  startling 
*add  audacious  theories,  by  ti>e  aid  of  which  the  explorers  seek  to  accouQt 
'  lev  and  explw^the  wonderful  things  they  have  found,  they  present  a 
otiuBa  upon  the  attention  of  the  wcnrld,  before  which  those  of  all  the 
Ijay*rds  and  the  Sohliemanns  fade  into  insignificance.  Other  explorers 
may,  indeed,  have  unearthed  buried  cities  or  brought  to  light  forgotten 
eivilisadons,  but  to  the  Le  Plongeons,  if  their  theories  be  correct,  has 
been  reserred  the  glory  of  haying  laid  bare  the  source  and  fountain- 
head  <^  all  Mythologyy-'-af  haying,  in  fact,  opened  the  actual  tombs 
and  chemically  analysed  the  mortal  remains  of  the  very  human  beings, 
who,  deified  alter  their  deaths,  h&ve,  under  yarious  names,  served  as 
gods  and  goddesses  for  the  whole  human  race.  It  is  our  intention  to 
give  the  readen^  a  general  idea  (^  the  basis  on  which  this  breath-arrest- 
ing claim  is  founded,  drawing  our  materials  both  from  the  abovenamed 
lecture  and  from  Dr.  Le  Plongeon's  work,  **  Sacred  Mysteries  among 
the  Mayas  and  Quiches  11,500  years  ago,"  published  in  New  York  in 
1886.^ 

The  Maya  kingdom  ooGfupied  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  together 
with  the  strip  of  land  south  of  it,  near  which  the  various  projectors  of 
'  Panama  canals  have  lately-  been  running  atilt  against  bankruptcy.  This 
region  is  full  4)f  wondezful  ruins  of  a  prehistoric  civilization,  which  the 
world  has  hitherto  completely  neglected.  Indeed  the  Le  Plongeons 
inveigh  in  bitter  terms,  and  apparently  with  the  best  reason,  against 
the  almost  incredible  indifference  of  both  the  public  and  the  Govem- 
xfient  of  the  United  ^States,  in  regard  to  these  wonderful  relics  of  a  great 
Ancient'  dvilnsation  on  the  American  Gontinent,T-a  civilization  the  peer 
Off  those^of  Asia  and  Africa,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  their  parent,  as  Dr.  Le 
Piongeoiki  ohdms.  In  y&an  did  the  explorers  seek  to  interest  men  of 
omnee,  of  literature,  of  politics,  of  the  Press,  in  their  most  valuable  disco- 
'V'eries.  The  saswer  efverywheze  was  **  the  public  takes  no  interest  in  those 
things  ;'^ — the  Doctor's  book,  "  Sacred  Mysteries  among  the  Mayas  and 
the^Qtiiehcis,'^  hl^yiagbeet)  refused  by  two  prominent  publishers  in  New 
York  on  those  grounds.  That  book,  published  in  1886,  is  dedicated  to 
Mr.  Piiere  LoriUord,  who,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  John  Stroughton 
I^ewbHry  of  Columbia  College^  appears  to  have  been  at  that  time  the 
Unly  perscKB  practically  interested  in  Maya  ArchsBology.* 

liexioo^  Central  America  and  parts  of  South  America,  have  for 

acme  time  been  known  to  be  rich  in  as  yet  xuexplored  antiquities,  and 
'■■-■»  ■■■.■.  1  ■■  i». 

*  Dr.  Le  P1«iigeea  pioposeS  thai  a  sohoot  of  ArohsBology  slioiild  be  Icronded  in 
ToesUa  by  AmericsM}  who  «t  present  negleet  their  own  wonderful  ancient  relies, 
and  have  established  Arch8Qo]ogica|  schools  in  Athemi  and  Alexandria  for  the  study 
€i  Greek  and  Bgyptisii  aati^iiiUes. 
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Dr.  Le  Plongeon  has  been  a  worker  in  that  field  for  a  long  time.  He 
began  bis  arcbsdological  studies  in  Pern  in  1862,  and  had  woriced  a| 
those  of  the  Mayas  for  the  last  12  years.  He  may  be  said  tbeeefore 
to  be  tJie  authority  on  Maya  Archeology. 

The  Peninsula  of  Yucatan  juts  out  northward  dividing  the  gulf  o£ 
Mexico  from  the  Caribbean  Sea ;  its  extreme  length  is  260  mile^  aji4 
breadth  180.  "  The  whole  country  is  a  fossiliferous  limestone^  elevai«9d 
a  few  feet  only  above  the  sea,  its  maximum  height  in  the  interior  being 
only  70  feet."  The  soil  though  shallow,  is  of  surprising  fertility.  Th9 
whole  country  is  now  covered  by  well-nig^  impenetrable  £(»«st«,  bvried 
in  which  are  the  ruins  of  "  stupendous  edifices"  worthy  of  £gyp4  or 
India,  of  ancient  cities,  and  of  other  remains  of  the  wonderful .  civilisEa-* 
tion.  "  A  bird's  eye  view  of  it  from  the  top  of  one  of  the  lofty  pyramidsy 
that  seem  like  light-houses  in  the  midst  of  that  ocean  of  foliage, 
impresses  the  beholder  with  the  idea  that  ha  is  looking  on  an  immeaM 
sea  of  verdure,  having  for  boundary  the  horizon,  and  whose  billows  come 
to  die,  with  gentle  murmur,  at  the  foot  of  the  monument  on  which  he 
stands." 

The  Mayas  resisted  the  Spaniards  for  25  years  with  desperate 
bravery,  and  the  remnant  of  their  nation  now  inhabits  the  south-west 
part  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  where  no  white  men  dare  penetrate. 
With  the  exception  of  these  few  Mayas,  the  whole  nation  waa,  soma 
centuries  ago,  wiped  out  with  hideous  cruelties  by  the  Spaniards.  Many 
of  the  most  interesting  relics  of  ancient  Mayas  are  in  the  territwy  of 
these  irreconcilables,  whose  cry  is  "  Death  to  the  White  Monkey  VI 
Even  when  not  actually  trespassing  on  their  domain,  the  Doctor  and 
his  wife,  while  exploring,  had  to  sleep  in  their  clothes,  with  their  arma 
beside  them,  owing  to  this  hereditary  hatred. 

The  practical  object  of  the  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Le  Plongeon  was  to  obtain 
photographs  and  measurements  of  the  various  buildings  and  statues,  and 
*'  squeezes"  or  moulds  of  the  latter,  and  of  the  inscriptions  and  orna- 
mentation ;  and  so  well  did  they  succeed  that  now  they  tell  us  thai 
they  could  reconstruct  several  of  the  most  important  Maya  temples  and 
palaces.  Another  object  was  the  recovery  of  statues  and  art  treasures ; 
but  in  this  object  they  were  in  a  large  measure  frustrated,  by  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Mexican  Government,  and  by  reason  of  their  inadequate 
resources. 

Unprovided  with  any  unplement  except  their  great  Mexican  knivea 
(called  Machetes),  and  with  but  the  unwilling  assistance  of  a  few 
natives,  who  thought  it  sacrilegious  to  disturb  thernins,  they  dog  oat 
and  hoisted  up  from  a  depth  of  many  feet  with  improvised  dericks  and 
ropes,  a  statue  weighing  several  thousand  pounds.  This  they  mani^ged 
to  convey  for  a  considerable  distance,  but  while  they  left  it  in  the  forest 
to  seek  for  help,  the  Mexican  Qoveminent  seized  it  and  took  it  to  the 
National  Museum  in  Mexico,  where  the  Doctor  saw  it  in  a  lamentable  con- . 
dition  of  neglect.  Although  this  seizttre,was  illegal  under  the  Mexicaii. 
law,  no  redresa  was  obtoinablo  from  the  fliU^honti(eiS|  a^d  no  int^ferenc^ 
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on  the  pari  of  the  American  diplomatic  representatives.'  Since  then 
the  Le  Plongeons  have  nnearthed  several  other  statues  and  carefully 
buried  them  again,  in  anticipation  of  a  more  favorable  opportunity  for 
their  removal ;  and  their  narrative  chiefly  concerns  their  early  ^'  finds,** 
MBj  for  obvious  reasons,  they  are  unwilling  to  give  any  clue  to  the  where- 
abouts of  the  treasures  they  have  concealed,  in  anticipation  of  better 
days. 

The  Le  Plongeons  found  the  vast  ruins  of  Yucatan  wonderfully 
rich  in  elaborate  ornamentation  of  a  florid  and  quasi-heraldic  nature, 
eminently  suggestive  of  symbolic  meaning,  and  they  also  discovered 
anmerons  stone  inscriptions,  in  characters  to  whose  meaning  no  one  could 
give  them  any  clue.  It  was  by  comparing  the  stone  inscriptions  with 
the  Egyptian  hieratic  alphabet  that  Dr.  Le  Plongeon  solved  the  riddle 
of  their  decipherment.  Besides  these  inscriptions  a  few,  very  very  few, 
MSB.  have  escaped  the  Spaniards,  who,  led  by  Bishop  Landa  and 
following  the  example  of  the  ''Initiate,**  St;  Paul,  consigned  to  the 
fliimeB  every  Maya  volume  they  could  find.  The  Doctor,  however,  more 
than  hints  that  he  knows  where  to  put  his  hand  upon  a  collection  of 
HS8.  (which  may  be  described  as  Maya  papyri)  that  were  hidden 
Away  at  the  time  of  a  Nahautl  invasion  about  the  beginning  of  our  era.- 
Towardsthe  sixth  century  the  knowledge  of  the  hieratic  language  ^vas 
lost ;  and  the  four  Maya  books  that  the  Doctor  has  (examined  are 
written  in  an  alphabet  dating  only  from  those  early  centuries  of  our  era ; 
but  the  language  is  the  same  as  that  now  spoken  by  the  Mayas  of 
Tucaitan. 

Briefly  stated,  the  Doctor  found  that  the  grammatical  forms  and 
syntax  of  the  Maya  and  Egyptian  tongues  are  almost  identical,  while 
the  hieratic  alphabets  of  Egypt  and  Mayax  (as  Yucatan  was  anciently 
oalled)  are  nearly  the  same.  The  Egyptian  sacred  language  must,' 
moreover,  have  been  known  in  ancient  Mayas,  for  on  the  tomb  of  Cay, 
liigh  priest,  and  elder  brother  of  Coh  (of  whom  mention  will  be  made 
presently)  was  found  his  name  written  in  Egyptian  as  well  as  Maya 
hieroglyphs ;  and  this  is  also  a  proof  that  Mayax  was  a  contemporary  ' 
language,  not  a  derivative  of  the  Egyptian. 

Aimed  with  this  clue,  the  Doctor  set  about  to  read  the  stone 
inscriptions,  and  rapidly  made  out  many  important  facts  about  this 
anment  civilization.  He  found  that  Ma  means  place,  country,  and  by 
eztennon  the  universe.  The  hieroglyph  for  it  is  an  oblong,  which 
in  supposed  to  have  roughly  represented  the  contour  of  the  Maya 
kingdom ;  that  the  Mayas  and  Quiches  had  the  same  idea  of  a  supreme' 
and  formless  deity,  composed  of  three  gods,  which  is  common  to  all* 
nationd  of  antiquity,  and  is  confusedly  echoed  still  in  the  Christian 
^'Bchdme;**  tliat,  in  Mayax,  as  in  Egypt,  Chaldea,  Eturia  and  India,^ 
licienoe  was  the  privilege  of  the  priests  and  kings,  and  that  the  sacer- 
d6tal  class  held  pre-eminence ;  that  the  Mayas  seem  to  have  given  tlieir 
GiTilixation  to  some  other  parts  of  America,  notably  Peru,  and  the' 
tioklM  were  ti  too^h  o!  the  &byai  utien  i  and  inanj  other  iateresfing' 
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fict0,  impo&siUe  to  detail  here^  but  wbioh  set  tto  Doctor  Teftdeting  tiiai 
the  inftnenoe  of  ancieiit  Msyaz  miy  harTe  been  revy  extonnTe ;  fov  doed 
not  the  term  "  Maya"  occur  in  ^very  part  of  the  globe,  now  ae  ik^  itame 
of  a  fod  or  geddeae,  now  as  a  hero  or  herosoey  sometimeB  as  ihsA  of  a 
tfibe^er  easte,  at  othem  as  that  of  a  locality  ?  And  is  not  the^nsnatf 
eepeeially  well  known  in  India  ? 
i^  "The  college  of  the  learned  priests  called  H,  Menes  (which  foreibly  ' 

*^%  auggesis  '"Menes,"  ^Maau,"  and  ot^iei:  old-world  names)  still  exists, 
•  and  OB  its  walls  the  Dootor*  found  sculptured  '<  bearded  men,  wlidBe^ 
rjeatnives  vividly  recall  those  of  the  Assyrians  of  dd,  and  the  A%faaas  of  ' 
today.*'  Another  most  significant  fact  is  that  populations  of  Uack* 
people  (apparently  negros  of  Africa)  existed  on  the  isthmus  of  Pansurna 
when  the  Spaniards  arrived,  and  their  portraits  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
mural  paintings  «t  Chicken  to  this  day.  Moreover,  the  decoratione  and 
ornaments  of  temples  and  priests  are  exactly  like  those  found  in 
vicious  parts  of  Asia.  *.'  Could  you  See  Maya  and  Indo-^hina  altars 
side  by  side,"  he  tells  us,  '*  you  would  be  amaaed  at  their  astoimdnig 
similaiity." 

Dr.  Le  Phmgeon  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,  at  present  gen«- 
ralty  recogpisedi  that  the  nations  of  the  anciMit  world  had  much  morw 
intimate  intereourse  with  each  other  than  we  used  to  suppose,  who  are 
liable  to  fancy  that  before  the  discovery  of  steam  and  gas  eveiyone  sat 
quietly  at  home  in  the  dark.  He,  indeed^  quotes  the  curious  eireom^ 
stance  that  bottles  with  inseriptions  on  them  in  avohaio  Chinese  have 
been  found  in  Egyptian  tombs,  and  that  the  late  Dr.  Schliemann  dia* 
eovered  an  ancient  Chinese  vase,  similarly  inscribed,  while  making  his 
excavations  in  Asia  MincHr  in  search  of  the  ruins  of  Troy.  But  theMi  is 
no  mystery  iu  all  that  A  Chinaman  would  only  have  to  walk  on  long 
^Boagh  in  a  westerly  direction  to  arrive  with  his  bottles  and  vases  in 
Iggjpi  or  Asia  Minor.  To  carry  them  over  the  Atlantic  or  across  the 
Pa^fto  was  quite  another  a&ir.  To  account  for  the  very  evident  inter-* 
course  that  existed  in  ancient  times  between  Mayax  and  the  ^old 
world,"  (which  venerable  title,  by  the  by,  Dr.  Le  Plongeon  <dainisr  f<»*. 
the  Americas)  our  authors  fall  back  upon  the  lost  Island  or  ContineniL 
of  Atlantis.  Dr.  Le  Plongeon  quotes  the  story  about  the  Egyptian 
prifiista  telliug  Solon  that  the  greatest  cataclysm  recorded  in.th«r  booU 
was  the  ipn^^^  of  Atlantis  under  the  waves,  some  9,000  years  before ; 
since  when,  they  added,  all  intercourse  Mrith  the  *'  Lands  el  the  West'^- 
had  been  interrupted;  and  Mrs.  Le  Plongeon  informs  us  thai}Ou*^o£ 
the  four  extant  Maya  hooka— the  '' Tniano  MS."  says :  "In  the  year. 
6  F*",  on  the  11th  Muluc,  in  the  month  Zao,  there  oqeursred  ioitfiMo. 
eart]i&qua|(:es,  whid^  continued  without  intemiptiau  unii}  .the^  13tk 
Chuen.  The  country  of  the  hills  of  mud,  the  laud  o^  Mm  wan  eaaaiv 
fioed  i  being  twioe  upheaved,  it  suddenly  d^sappear^  dnriiig  the  mg^ 
the  basin  being  continually  shaken  by  rolcaaio  foiie^  B^jQg  lynnflfaed^ 
^hfftt  caused  the  hmd  to  sink  and  pfe.sevesal  tiimM»ai94  ip  imdcmm 
1^(1008.   At  hft  ihe  surface.  &J9w^ft\m4t  t9n  POas^xm  .wm»  to» 
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HSmdeip  and  scfiitered  h^i^ier  «keltei\  Unable  tq  withstaad  Q»  tof^f^  at 
the  seismip  oaayxdaioiia  tbey  Bank,  with  their  64  naUiona  of  ii^bitm^< 
8060  yean  before  the  writing  of  this  book." 

.  AsQ&piing  the  Altantean  hjpotbe8>a»  as  the  Le  JP\angfian^  4p»  >^ 
beoomea  evident  that  if  the  portraits  on  the  monnmeTikta  were  thqcje  ^ 
peraonp  living  when  those  buildings  were  ^frected,  the^'  acchfBp1ogiiO%]| 
resgAiaa  explored  bj  qxar  authors  must  be  abput  11,500  jfem  old»  Upot, 
older,  veokoning  that  Atlantis  sank  0,000  years  before  ^be  tiaau.  p( 
SqUm^  whidi  woidd  give  a  warrant  for  regi^^tiix^  the  xmam  r^o^lii 
^Sisrotpeen  and  Asiatic  civiliBations  as  almost  modern,  a^d  thek*  legenda^ 
an  the  ephoes  of  Mayax  history.  Gbing  upon  that  theory,  I>r.  Le  Plon-^^ 
geon  satisfied  himself  that  there  are  numerous  philological  pxsoofs  tha^ 
the  Maya  was  the  ancient  universal  sacerdotal  language*  He  tells  us,  for 
instance,  that  words  occur  in  Brahmin  ceremonies  which  are  not  San* 
skrit,  but  belong  to  the  tongue  now  called  ''  Akkadian,"  which  tonguot 
bears  a  dose  resemblance  to  the  Maysi  language ;  and  we  shall  pieei^ 
presently  with  similar  coincidences. 

The' most  curious  item  in  the  Poctor's  philologiq^  l^covmes^- 
anent  the  Maya  basis  of  old  world  languages,  Qocurs  in  coiuieatiQn  witk 
the  Qieek.  Qe  tells  us  that  each  letter  of  the  Qr^ek  alphabet  fonpa  a 
word  or  words  in  Maya.  That  would  in  itself  1^  sufficiently  extraor* 
dinary ;  bi^t  taken  in  their  regular  order,  the  Greek  letters  {alph^h  ^lOy*  - 
^ommo,  6^.),  when  "freely''  translated  into  Mayax,  give  a  p^eotlyi 
astpundi^g  result,-r-no  less,  in  fact,  than  a  graphic  desfcription  of  eomer 
great  and  terrible  cataclysm.  Dr.  Le  Plongeon  read9  the  foUowiiig^ 
iQieaning tn^o,  or.on^  o/,  the  said  alphabet:  "Hef^vily  break  the  wateieii 
extending  over  the  plains.  They  cover  the  land  in  low  places  inhere  ihet^ 
are  obstructions,  shores  form,  and  whirlpools  str&e  the  earth  with  w^ter*. 
The  water  spreads  on  all  that  lives  and  moves,  sediE^e^ts  give  way*r 
Submerged  is  the  land  of  Mu,  the  peaks  <mly  appear  above  the  water^; 
Whirlwinds  blow  round  by  little  and  little,  until  coppies  cold  air,  Befor^ 
'^rbere  existed  valleys,  note,  abysses^  frozen  tanks.  In  circular  peaces 
clay  is  formed.  A  mouth  opens ;  vappurs  iheif  came  forth  ai^  voleajuq; 
sediments.''  The  words  in  italics  are  apparently  added  i^  but  the^ 
result  remains  little  short  of  miraculous,  if  true.  It  nuiy,  howerer^ 
strike  tl^  unregeherate  as  at  least  singular  that  while  ^jp«i^  mfteamf, 
"  there,  are  obstructions,  shores  form,  and  whi^rlpocds,"  Vpnihn^  m  whkd^ 
bat.ljhe  initial  vowel  differs,  should  sigxiify,  "now,  abysses, 'fK)«eii>^ 
tanks.  In  circular  places."  Either  the  Maya  l^ngnag^ .  ^mst  i&deed 
be  a  tery  inttrvqllous  language,  or  Dr.  L^  Flongeon  i^  ye^  xm|rv0Ubu» 
traaslatdr^r  both ! 

TheLe  Ploiigeons  apparently  rest  their  ease  ^  p^res^ot  vpen  ilie^ 
ear)y   dieeoveries,   oObiefly  at  Ohick^n-IisBa,  for  these  only  have  beeik 
palUished.    Unless  indeed  their  whol^  12  yeai^  "W^^  ocoi^ied  wiffi.' 
theee  exeayftions,  which  is  npt  imposs^bl^,  ^a  the  ^)^X^c^pgy  of  ih^ 
movemetita  is  obscure.    The  whole  interest  of  l^qir  labours  e^n^^oi^' 
Mttd  tbe  v^yi  family;  yrhxm  ^tp  cnff  wtibtor^  pl^  «9.  we  have  nem 
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il,506  years  ago ;  the.members  of  which,  whose  mauaoleumB  tb^y  opened 
end  explored,  they  believe  tobei  the  originals  of  all  snbsequept  mythical 
4^iti<^  and  heroeB.    . 

"We  learn,"  says  Dr.  Le  Piongeon,  ^'from  the  scnlptnres  and 
'innrat  paintings  that  adorn  the  walls  of  the  palaces  at  C.hicken-Itza 
4nd  Uxmal  that  King  Can  (Serpent)  the  founder,  or  may -be  the  restorer, 
pf  these  ancient  cities,  had  three  sons,  whose  iiiames  were  Cay  (Fish), 
Aac  (Turtle)  and  Cob  (Leopard),  and  two  danghtws„  Moo  (Maca.w)  BSid 
Nicte  (Flower).  It  was  the  law  among  the  Mayas  that  the  younge«t 
6i  the  brothers  should  marry  the  eldest  of  the  sisters,  to  insnrfe  the 
legitimate  and  divine  descent  of  the  royal  family,"*  Cob,  the  warnor, 
became  the  husband  of  Moo,  and  when  King  Can  died  the  country  Tva» 
divided  among  his  children ;  Chicken  fell  to  Moo*s  lot,  and  after  her 
death  she  became  tbe  goddess  of  fire  and  was  worshipped  in  a  splendid 
temple  still  exta;nt.  Aac  was  also  in  love  with  his  sister  Moo,  but  tbe 
law  and  Moo's  own  preference  made  his  suit  hopeless.  He  was  not  a 
warrior  but  a  courtier,  and  therefore  he  conspired  secretly,  and  having 
had  Cob  assass^ated,  captured  Moo  after  a  desperate  resistance, 
together  with  the  High  Pontiff  Cay,  the  eldest  brotber,  who  had  aided 
with  her.  He  killed  them  all,  having  kicked  his  sister  to  death  after 
outraging  her;  and  a  statue  still  extant  shows  the  victorious  Aac 
iltanding  upon  the  flayed  bodies  of  hi^  victims  with  their  heStds  attached 
to  his  girdfo. 

Such,  briefly,  is  the  tragic  and;  son^ what  horrible  story  told  in  tbe 
various  sculptures,  stone  inscriptions  an,d  papyri  unearthed  and  deci- 
phered by  Dr.  Le  Plongeon  ^od  his  brave  and  indefatigable  wife ;  and 
ttpon  that  story  the  learned  Doctor  basis  his  claim  to  have  discovered 
the  originals  not  only  of  the  myth  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  bnt  of  the  various 
idacr^d  traditions  of  every  oth6r  nation,  all  of  which,  he  contends^  present 
the  sanie  salient  features,  and  afford  too  many  points  of  resemblance  ta 
each  other  for  it  to  be  possible  that  they  bad  not  a  common  origin. 

Gan,  the  name  of  the  dynasty,  means  "  serpent"  and  also  "  kiiig," 
and  these  Cun  serpent-khigs,  or  Gan-oana^  were  12  in  number^  and  are 
Emblematically  i^presented  by  12  feathered  snakes.  The  featb^i:3»  on 
the  back  were  plE^rnted  green,  the  scales  on  the  belly  yellow,  the  iciBide 
of  mouth  and  the  tongue  red,  and  the  teeth  and  fap^  white.  Tbese 
twelve  snake-kings  the  DoctcM*  believes  to  correspond  with  tbe  i& 
deific  Egyptian  kings  that  reigned  b^fo^  Me^es^  the  12  divine  kijaigs 
of  Chma  and  of  Japan,  fta 

-  '  ^  Of  the  aarlier  Ctme,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  trace  fcmnd,  tbe 
last  of  the  dynasiy  \^mg  the  father  of  the  interesting  femijy  whoso^ 
-itfistbry  has  just  been  given.  .  '       . 

iPhe  first  ewjavation  was  hi  the  tomb  of  CoK  ox  Ch^c^ipl,^  v  e.,  the 

'Leopard.    Resides  the  symbolical;  sta^e,  with  *  leopard>  body  and 

'  tvnman  head  (tiow  in  th,e  Mexican  National  Museum^  several  lapii^e  stoxie 

yyns  tylere.  fonnJ  contaitiing  embahned   human  viscera,  flint  arroi^-^ 

'  iy\^-'-    it ^  wttoni  tli«  S^ptiwSTEXg^^ 
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lieadsy  aad  amall  oriiMaeots;  for,  like  the  Egyptians,  the  Mayas  preserv- 
ed tke  iaiestanes  of  the  dead,  but,  nnlike  them,  they  creBoated  :tha 
liody.'  These  statacs  and  oms  were  embedded  in  rubble  and  masonry 
with  whioh  the  bnilding  had  been  carefully  filled  up.  The^  the 
mausoleum  of  Cob's  brother,  the  High  Pontiff  Cay,  was  explored,  and 
in  it  was  found  his  statue,  of  which  the  following  is  Mi's.  Le  Plongeona 
descnptiofi  :— 

"  Th9  be%d-  rested  on  a  stone  painted  bright  red,  xe^esenting  a  anake'a  tohgM. 
'Th«  fltetae  watuia  aqiiattitig  postore,  W  if  utandijig  would  haVe  been  six  fe^t 
^tgli.  liwM  of  W^ite  stone,  and  was  painted  dark  bictwn.  the  head  was  sm^l 
aad  apparently  hiM***>*«s  painted  blue,  and  oyer  that,  from  the  forehead  down  -  to 
^im  sboalders,  were  red  straaks.  Doubtless  evecyono  of  these  things  had  a  signlfi- 
caat  meaning.    The  eyes  were  open,  and  the  lids  painted  bine.    The  lips  were  red. 

The  ears  ware  pierced,  and  so  was  the  back  part  of  the  top  of  the  head The 

Hgpre  was  apish-looking,  and  the  hands  quite  peonliar The  loins  were  ooTered 

with  a  so^nty  garment,  like  that  anciently  worn  by  Bgyptian  labourers.'* 

The  pnH>f  adduced  by  the  authora  of  the  truth  of  their  theory  is  of 
«  poUeetAve  and  cumulative  nature ;  each  item  thereof,  scattered  heip 
•lutd  ihmre  through  their  publications>  being  in  itself  somewhat  trivial, 
compared  to  the  vexy  important  issue  that  has  to  be  supported ;  and  in  ab 
article  like  this  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  collect  and  juxtapose  ^ 
few  of  these  disjointed'  fragments  of  the  collective  alignment.  Tho 
lollowing  must  suffice  here : 

**  The  famjly  name  of  the  kings  of  Mayas  was  Oan  (serpent),  as  Khan  is  still 
the  title  of  the  kings  of  Tartary  and  Burmah,  and  of  the  governor  of  provinbss  tn 
Fersia,  Afghanistan,  and  other  countries  in  Central  Ada.'* 

*' No  one  with  any  knowledge  of  philology  will  ever  deny  that  A-bel — ^A^faa1^-&lr£ 
— Baltm,  are  identioal  words.  A,  Maya  o(mtraction  of  Ah,  is  the  Maya  maspuUno 
article,  th^  BaL  is  the  radical  of  BaUun.  Balam  is  for  the  superstitions  aborigines 
even  today,  the  YttmUl  f  eon— the  '  Lord  of  the  fields,'  the  '  Leopard,'  which  thcgr  also 
4sall  Coh — ^the  toteat  of  tha  victim  of  Aac  is  the  leopard— and  it  is  so  represented- in 
Che  bas-reliefs  and  sonlptuvea"  As  told  by  Plutarch,  Isis  was  wife  and  sister  of 
Osiris,  and  their  brother  Set  conc^ired  sgainst  Osiris  and  murdered  him.  T^a 
aimilar  story  of  the  murder  of  Bali  related  in  the  '  Bamayana'  is  **  identicsil  with 
that  archived  j^  the  scolptures  and  mural  paintings  still  existing  on  the  walls  of 
eertain  edifices  at  Ohicken-Itsa." 

"  Osvris  in  Bgypt,  AM  in  Gbaldea,  BM  in  India,  are  myths,  Ck>h,  In  Mayslk, 
.  im  a  reality— a  warrior  whose  maQSoleum  I  hare  opened." 

.  f '  Xsis  nukj  sunply  be  a  dialectical  mode  of  pronouncing  the  Maya  word  iein  (idaifi) 
tke  younger  sister ....  Isis  was  often  called  the  great  mother  goddess  Man,  a  nai^e 
strongly  resembling  that  of  the  Mayax  sister- wife  Queen  Moo.^* 

*"  In  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  queen's  chamber  at  Chicken,  the  followers  of  Aac  are 
aeen  to  render  homage  to  the  sun ;  the  firiends  of  Moo  to  the  serpent.  So  in 
Mayas  as  in  Sgypt,  the  son  and  the  serpent  were  inindcal.'* 

**  The:  name  Songrivay.  of  the  brother  of  Bali,  is  a  word  oomposed  of  thrae  Maya 
primitives,  sme,  2td,  ha ;  9ac,  quiet^  tranquil ;  lih,  to  asoend  s  and  ha^  watsr." 

"  In  Japan  the  seven  members  of  the  Can  family,  deified  and  figured  by  the  ssmi 
^yaibolsas  in  Mayas,  are  worshipped  today  in  the  shrine  o^  the  palace  at  f  okio." 

*  ^e  Mastodou-h^ed  god  of  .  lif aya]t  is  the  couuterjpart  of  the 
HiBdu'Blephaut-headed  god  Gauesha.  ''  In  Oauesha,'^  says  the  Doctor) 
*'  we  have  a  dialectical  pronunciation  of  Can^ex,  the  serpents.'^  ^  The 
dialdeau  tradition  is  that  iu  the  jbcgiuuing  all  ihin|;'s  Svcra  ruled  bjt  a 
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^6&4bi  ^  Her  name,"  mjB  the  Doctor,  ^^tii  ChMm  H  TkiUs^  in 
'weft  99Ald88a  (the  seaO,  that  iar  iii  Majra  ThtiRdc  (a  thing  -Wttioiut 
\rfs8ft3Sh6ss).'*  J^ot  bnty  is  the  asp  with  a  swollen  breast,  so  well  known 
on  I6wep  Egyptian  monuments  as  the  emblem  of  Nati  the  god  of  that 
countryi  common  on  Mayas  remains,  being  used  to  represent  ronghly 

•  the  geographldal  oonioo^  of  the  empire  which  somewhat  resemblea  it  in 
shape,  bnt  the  carious  **  figure-of-eight"  on  ite  ekle  (oo),  which  ae- 
companies  the  Egyptian  asp  emblem  is  the  usual  Maya  hiereglyph  for 
ifhe  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  sea,  separated  by  ihe  Yucatan 
pe&insula. 

One  of  the  most  curious  of  these  instances,  which  appear  to  be  more 
tean  coincidences,  is  the  following : 

*'  *rhe  creation  of  the  world,  according  to  theii;  conception,  is  soulptuzed  over 
the  door- way  on  the  east  facade  of  the  palace  at  Chicken- Itza.  It  might  eerre  as 
illostration  f or  the  relisttioii  of  the  creation,  aa  we  read  of  it  at  the  beginning  of  the 

'  firtH  dittpter  of  the  Manava  Oharma  Bhastra said  relation  completed,  howerer, 

•lij  the  iMttMy^  of  th^  myth  acteordinjg  to  the  Bgyptians in  the  tabkit  we 

«se  repxesentod  a  hraiineiia  egg,  emitting  rajys,  and  floaUng  ia  the  ^dst  of  waters, 
.  %rhete  it  |iad  been  d^osited  by  the  Sapreme  Intelligenoe,  In  that  egg.  it  seated  the 
Creator,  his  body  painted  bine,  his  loins  snrronnded  by  a  girdle ;  he  holds  a  sceptre 
in  his  left  hand ;  his  head  is  adorned  with  a  plame  of  feathers ;  he  is  surrounded  by 
a  serp^*t,  symbol  of  ihe  TTniVerse." 

Now,  when  the  representations  of  Zeus  or  Jupiter  and  of  ^neph, 
ihe  creative  deities  of  the  Greeks  and  ^mans  and  of  the  Egyptians 
^respectively,  are  compared  with  the  above  Maya  conception,  the  aimi- 
iari^  is  certainly  striking,  and  the  Doctor  quotes  Porphyry  to  prove 
<hat  at  least  a%  the  Orphic  mysteries,  Jupiter  was  represented  very 
mttch  i^  that  way ;  he  also  cites  the  following  from  Eusebius. 
^  '  "^Hiey  (the  Egyptians)  represented  Kneph,  or  the  efficient  cause,  a  man  of  a 
'1)1120  c6tour,  with  a  girdle  round  his  loins,  a  sceptre  in  his  hand,  a  crown  Otf  his 
^ead,  wxtl^  a  pinme  of  feathers ;  emblematically  they  figured  hiti  Under  thefOrm  of 
a  serpent." 

Among  the  corroborative  facts  adduced  by  Dr.  Le  Plongeon  in  sup- 
}K)rt  of  his  theory  is  the  following:  The  cross,  whether  simple,  ^'onsa- 
ted,"  er  in  the  shape  of  the  tau^  is  not  found  in  Mayas  monuments, 
thovgk  both  of  the  latter  forms  thereof  are  found  on  ihe  ancient  struc- 
-^juree  ofnefghboTfriog  nal^ons.  This,  however,  gives  the  Doctor  the 
'  ^p{>^trtitnitjr  of  showing  that  the  ori^incch^  so  to  spte'k,  existed  among 
the  Mayas.  "Tat»,'*he  says,  ^'is  a  Maya  word  composed  oif  three 
liriim^vea :  f«— here,  a  for  Aa«>water,  and  u— -month ;  the  naine,  there- 
Ibre,  translated  freely,  means  "  This  is  the  month  for  water,^*  As  ter- 
t^Strial  life  depends  upon  water,  the  tau  bedfiime  the  emblem  of  life  to 
come.  But^  how  to  -  connect  the  word  with  the  figure  P  This  iei  easily 
done  when  we  know  that  it  was  in  the  month  when  ihe.  rainy  season 
fcegan  tluvk  th0  splendid  constellation  known  aa  the  ^  Southern  Crt^'' 
tiecbmes  upright  and  attains  its  highest  position  in  the  heavens. 

*  '    6f  ihe  Cnix'AnsataDr.  Le  Plongeon  siays :" ' 

"^  "  «^The  comi^ex  foi^  of  the  mystioa)  T  which  is  formed  o^^  a 'cone  turb  arm» 
«Ltend22QS^  Dae  ea^  jsid^  ted  ^  OYdSt  plaeefl  ifiun^di&teQr  aWe  Cheio^  -fisrib^ 
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deoaaJSmmA  ^  Clw  tgyptMigjiMkB  9rut^an$aH.  liumoi  ol  Bgyptto  origitt;  It  has 
its  IhoMtp^  VI  tlie  nonnfrial  pillar,  sonnoimted  by  a  sphen^  iiaed  by  the  fiabjip* 
liiaat  as  symbol  of  life  and  death ;  death  being  but  the  begiiuLiiig  or  ntursery  of 
life.  This  emblem  was  only  a  reminisoenoe  of  the  yaxclie,  the  sacred  tree  of  the 
Hayas,  under  the  roots  of  which,  the  natives  assert,  is  always  to  be  foond  a 
aonroe  of  pore  cold  water.  The  trunk  of  the  yaxohe,  from  the  foot  to  the  top, 
lome  a  perfect  cone  from  which  the  main  hranohte  shoot  in  sn  horisootal  dtreo* 
iiim.  Its  leify  top^  seen  from  a  distance,  presentui  the  appearanoe  of  a  half  sphere 
off  TBrdure.  The  cons,  the  tdi$  and  tfase  cntt-aiisctto  were  fior  those  initiated  la  the 
mysteries  tiie  pone  symbol  emblematioal  of  Deity,  of  the  life  to  eome,  of  the  duid 
powers,  of  fertility." 

Among  the  illnstrations  in  his  book  the  Doctdr  gives  a  picture  of  thiji 
conyentional  tan-shaped  tree  of  life,  with  a  Macaw,  the  emblem  of 
Qneen  Moo,  occnpying  the  position  of  the  jonio  pirole  in  the  crux  anaata. 

Yeiy  cnrionslj,  too,  does  Or.  Le  Plongeon  trace  Freemasonry  back 
to. the  ancient  mysteries.  He  gives,  moreover,  several  very  ingenious 
jreasona  £ar  believing  that  those  ancient  mysteries  had  their  origin;  in 
Majaz.  When  the  Myrioi  took  the  degree*  of  Ephorci^  the  ''  holy- 
mysteries*'  were  read  out  to  them  from  a  book  called  PetrSma,  because  it 
<9on8isted  of  two  stones  fitly  cemented  together.  *'I  have  discovered 
anoh  stones  last  year,"  says  Dr.  Le  Plongeon,  "in  the  mausolenm  .of 
High  Pontiff  Oity  in  the  city  of  Chicken-Itza,  in  Xucatan."  •  Again,  in 
andent  jGh^eeoe,  those  who  suooessfally  passed  through  the  final  trials 
of  the  last  initiation,  SutcpnOf  were  dismissed  with  the  words :  K(m^ 
^Onv  PafirS6i  which  have  no  meaning  in  Greek  or  any  other  old  world 
language.  These  very  words,  however,  are  excellent  Maya  for  '/  Qo, 
atranger,  scatter,"  and  indeed  Oonex  Ompn  Panez  is  an  exclamation 
which  might  be  beard  tp-day  among  the  modem  Yucatanese. .  The  High 
Pontiff  of  the  Chaldeans,  Ag^in,  was  called  Bab-mag^  and  Lab-mac  is 
Maya  for  "  the  old  man"  or  venerable  one,  the  I  and  r,  and  g  and  c, 
.  being,  as  everyone  knows,  among  the  letters  most  frequently  substituted 
for  each  other  according  to  philology, — ^the  Chinese  invariably  turning 
'the  r  into  2,.  and  the  Oermans  very  frequently  making  the  cay  and  vie9 
nerai.  Hack'maQ,  moreover,  or  ^'the  true  man,"  was  the  title  of  the 
.  Bigh  Pontiff  in  ancient  Mayax. 

From  what  we  have  said  it  is  evident  that  the  Le  Plongeoxis 
liavf^  made  out  a  very  interestix^  case  for  the  consideration  of  the 
ihoughtfuL  But  the  claims  they  make  on  our  belief  are  very  great 
indeed,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following :. 

**  We  hftve  aees,**  he  says,  '*  that  the  family  of  King  Can  was  coinpoBed  of  atvm 

memherst  who  bedame  mlers  of  the  seven  cities  that  bear  their  names,  the  miiis  of 

Which  senie'xiBtm  theforJBsts  of  Ytieatsa, ....  Theee  personages,  deified  after  thehr 

'  death,  have  been  worshipped  in  varions  oonntries,  and  are  yet  in  some,  nnder 

« jliBfaiefcii  nanies.    May  not  the  lememliiraiioe  of  the  edstenoe  of  Hben  seven  andent 

jnOsn  of  Mayak  havv  been  the  erfgin  of  the  teadition  4)f  the  eeven  divine  mleirs  pf 

I^S!pt$of  thasftwf»Ma«o«w  that, aooording  to  the  Brahmin^  governed  thewo^ 

in  the  night  of  times ;  of  the  ftfvsa  JUckie  or  holy  personages  who  assisted  them  t 

of  the  eeven  prineee  of  the  l^ersian  Court ;  and  the  ieven  cowneiUors  of  the  king  |  of 

;  the $even  AwMuispwiUi  Or  the  tfivsa  frmitiw  ^octiregwdsd  by iiio  Ja|MHie8Sta 

;.  iS6m  ancbstoxB.** 
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The  Doctor  continues  for  another  half  page  ip  the  aanfce  stmia, 

adducing  among  the  mythical  personages  explained,  the  Sevek  OaUri,  the 
seven  great  gods  of  the  Nahuatls,  the  sevet^hecuhd  heavenly  Setpettt  ^ 
Yjshnu,  the  seven  serpents  in  the  crown  of  Sira,  Ac.  Even  the  **  sacrMr** 
character  of  certain  numbers  is  supposed,  by  our  authors  to  be  due  t6  thu 
numerical  peculiarities  of  the  Can  family.  The''  mystification^  o^  tho 
numbers  S,  5  and  7  the  Doctor  believes  to  have  arisen  from,  respectively, 
the  three  sons  of  Can,  his  five  children  (those  three  sons  ^'^u^two  daugh- 
ter8y,.and  ^e  total  seven  of  the  family,  (the  children  plus  the  old  folk). 
It  would,  of  course,  be  too  much  to  expect  the  wodd  to  accept  the 
Le  Plongeons'  theory  of  the  origixi  of  Mythology  without  evidence  of  a 
far  more  cogent  nature  than  that  which  those  explorers  have  addnoed  as 
yet.  Eleven  thousand  five  hundred  years  is  not  considered  a  very  long 
time  in  these  days,  when  many  contend  that  man  lived  before  ^e  glacial 
period.  To  say  nothing  of  the  traces  of  man  found  underneath  the 
stalagmite  floors  of  sundry  caves,  excavations  in  the  Delta  of  ^  the  -Nile 
seem  to  prove  an  antiquity  for  Egypt  four  or  five  time?  aa  great- aa  that 
attributed  by  our  authors  to  the  last  of  the  Cans ;  and  we  may  well  ask : 
What  did  poor  humanity  do  for  gods  and  goddesses  before  the  days 
of  Cohy  Aac,  Cay,  Moo  and  Nict6  P  It  is  a*  little  too  startling,  tnoveover, 
to  have  the  whole  doctrine  of  Solar  Myths  roughly  swept  aeide»  and 
the  elaborate  theology  of  Nature  Worship  coolly  and  contemptuously 
ignored.  The  links  in  the  Doctor's  chain  of  argument,  too,  are  aome- 
what  wide  apart.  There  ia  nothing  to  show  the  exact  date  of  the"^  Cans, 
which  may  even  have  been  subsequent  to  the  sinking  of  Atlantis,  for 
that  event  is  recorded  in  a  MS.  whose  date  is  also  unknown,^u!desa  we 
receive  the  8,000  years  therein  mentioned  and  the  9,000  years  spoken 
of  by  the  priests  of  Egypt  as  reliable.  Our  authors,  too,  accept  the 
Hindu  doctrine  of  Mahatmas,  and  why  should  they  ignore  the  larger 
doctrine  of  Mahatma,  or  Maha-Atma  P  And  if  they  accept  that  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  Hinduism,  by  what  right  do  they  set  peremptorily 
aside  all  that  follows  and  depends  upon  it,  including  a  chronology 

•  whkh  makes  the  last  of  the  Cans  seem  almost  our  own  contemporary. 
Surely  Dr.  Le  Plongeon  can  hardly  contend  that  the  idea  of  Maha- 

•  Atma  or  Parabram,  the  Supreme  ITnknown,  the  sustainer  of  the  Uni- 
verse who  is  the  Universe,  arose  from  a  tradition  aboat  Sling  Can  the 
12thofMayax! 

Other  writers  oii  Central  America^  unanimously,  aa  far  as  we  are 
lirwar^  refuse  a.great  antiquitrf  to  the  ruins  there  on  account' of  the 
dampness  of  the  climate,  the  very  antitheais  of  that  of  rainless  Egypt ; 
and  Dr,  Jje  Plongec^  himself  intimates  that  this  fatal  dampness,  w^l 
4900i)b  ol^liteieaie'  the  wond^^fol  muna^f  Yucatan,  nn^esa  steps  be  speedily 
•f^fcan  to- preserve  them*-  One  ia  tempted  to  aak,  how  it  happened  that 
^thia  destructive  agency,  now  so  active,  has  left  so  few  traces  on  these 
^in/i  during  the  last  11,500  years?  ^t  must  be  remembered,' llow- 
jevBVr  that^.Dr.  jLe  Plongeon  is  an  old  and  enthusiastic  student  of 
yA^chmLogyj  and,  as~  such,  his  opinion  mutjt  bV  treated,  with  respect, 
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^specially  by  those  who  are  not  experts  in  his  own  field.  Whether, 
©r,  how  far,  he  is  iustified  in  attributing  such  enormous  import^^nc^,  to 
hu  disooveries  in  Yucatan,  time  will  show ;  at  all  events,  he  ha|^ 
given  W  a  highly  iivteresting  narrative  and  a  very  curious  th^ry^not 
tihe  least,  suggestive  corollary  of  which  is  the  following : 

.  "'Woold  it  not  leein  that  oiyilizatioDf  like  the  heayenlj  bod]e8»  following  an 
eastward  conne,  after  completing  a  cycl^  of  10»000  y^rs,  at  the  end  of  which, 
aqoording  to  the  igyptiane,  the  soids  gonia  west  most'  Minrn  and  begin  a  new 
ear&ly  eziBtenoe— oivilisatlon,  I  say,  after  many  ups  and  downs^  is  retaming  to  x^ 
birihptaoeto  gather  in  its  mother'a  lap  freah  vigoor  before  atartiag  anew  oaita 
peregrination,  aroniid  the  world  ?  Watoh  its  oonrse.  See  how  western  oivilizatioa 
te  already  i&Tading  Japan,  China,  India,  and  other  Asiatic  oonntries.  History 
repeata  itself.    Its  aotoal  line  of  travel  is  that  which  it  followed  in  bygone  ages." 

In  conclusion,  we  heartily  wish  the  courageous  explorers  every  suc- 
oeSB  in  their  efforts  to  awaken  the  world  to  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
wobderful  antiquities  of  Central  America,  and  also  to  an  ample  recog- 
nition of  their  own  indisf atigable  labours  in  that  field. 

P.  A.  T.,  F.  r.  8. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  INDIAN  SECTION  OF  THE  T.  S. 

IN  writing  upon  Madame  Blavatsky's  work  in  the  West,  in  the  Becem* 
W  Theasophist,  I  pointed  out,  in  the  concluding  paragraphs,  how 
intimately  the  growth  and  spread  of  the  Theosoph:  cal  movament  in 
India  is  bound  up  with  the  future  of  the  Hindu  race  as  a  nation.  All 
history  teaches  us  the  same  lesson  that  no  people  has  ever  become  great,, 
no  race  ever  reyived  from  a  state  of  torpor  or  decay,  except  under  the^ 
impulse  of  a  lofty  and  unselfish  ideal ;  in  other  words,  of  a  noble  and 
roirittial  conception  of  the  purpose  of  human  life  and  the  nature  of 
man's  duty  to  the  world  around  him. 

The  modem  instances  of  Italy  and  Grermany  supply  a  commentary 
Bpqn  this  text,  whose  s^ificance  in  relation  to  the  present  eondition  of 
India  and  the  Hindus  cannot  be  misconstrued.  I  do  not  now  propose 
t»  elaborate  this  theme,  or  to  emphasise  its  lesson  beyond  what  is  indis- 
p^nAkble  to  the  purpose  of  this  article.  IbeUevethat  every  Hindu 
t?(iom  these  words  are  likely  to  reach,  espedaUy  every,  even  nominal, 
member  of  the  Theosophical  Society  has  sufficient  iiitelligence  to  grasp 
it  for  himself.  And  I  will  not  insult  a  nation,  whose  past  glories  and 
intellectual  achievements  are  as  yet  but  impoileetly  understood,  by 
iiinming  that  its  sons  are  today  so  utterly  degeneMte,  as  not  to  deioi^ 
4tt  least,  to  put  that  lessoii  into  practice. 

The  present  article,  thertof6t«,  hlw  foi'  ite  objeet^to  taadOa^  txi^  isC 
fhe  m68t  important  agencies,  by  means  <rf  Whtek  *be  aAti^ial  t^Mv^ 
iion  if  India  may  be  ^fonght  ab<mt,  tktH>ngh  Ae  rettviil  #f  a  10% 
ideal  The  agency  in  question  is  the  TSiSosoPHiCAL  SocfiBtt,  «wv  i>i»i^ 
0ocnraieiy,  Its  Indian  Seetito.  The  ttaak before  it,  afrtte  presemtMaoisent, 
ik  to  gather,  guide,  and  direct  flie  ro-lwiflteiiiagepiiftitrffoh)^  ikf^ 
imttoP,  to  deTelope  mQng  tie  Hindwt^cloai-cimfcciewB^  #f  ttiftfc 
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Ivpotherlj^olidarity,  despite  all  differences  pf  Q|»|ie^  aect,  creed  or  race  and 
lastly,  to  train  them  in  a  aehool.of  practical  CQ-operatipn  in  fpiritnal  and 
philanthropic  effort.  The  task  is  an  immense  one,  and  the  respansibilitj! 
in  praportion  to  its  nmgnjitnde. 

Sometiiing  in  l^iis  direction .  has  alrc^^j  been  accp^plisbed  '^j  the. 
iqilendid  werk  of  Cd.  Oloott  in  India.  Bat  it  is  only  a  beginnings  and 
though  there  are  many  signs  of  national  awakening  in  Ind^  the 
fiindtis  are  yet  far  from  realising  the  greatneas  of  responsibility, 
which  rests  upon  them.  The  National  Congress  represents  mainly  the* 
Aat^al  and  political  aspects  of  thia  reyiTal ;  and  I  have  ah*eady  diown 
that  the  fntare  of  India  depends  upon  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  her 
people.  The  only  organisation  at  present  working  in  that  direction  is 
the  Theosophical  Society ;  but  before,  however,  the  Theosophical  Society 
oan  fnlfil  its  mission,  it  is  obvious  that  its  organisation  must  be  rendered 
muph  inpre  e^cient  than  it  is  at  present. 

Let  08  consider  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 

^0  xnake  the  organisation  efficient,  interest  must  be  aroused  in  the 
objects,  for  the  attainment  of  which  the  organisation  was  formed,  and  in 
the  organisation  itself,  as  the  means  of  realising  them.  That  interest 
must  also  be  sustainedand  kept  up.  Lastly,  the  interest,  having  been 
aroused  and  being  sustained,  must  find  its  appropriate  expression  in 
{he  practical  daily  life  of  men. 

The  men  to  whom  the  Theosophical  Society  chiefly  addresses  itself 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  vie. : — ^the  intellectual,  the  emotional, 
and  the  practical.  The  interest  of  the  latter  must  be  aroused  by  bring- 
ing to  their  notice  the  work  done  by  the  Society  in  the  domain  of  Phi- 
lanthropy as  generally  understood,  t.  e.,  such  work  as  the  estaUishment 
of  free  dispensaries,  hospitals  and  schools ;  the'  revival  of  interest  is 
Sanskrit  learning  and  literature ;  &o.  isc.  By  accustoming  the  Hindus  to 
cooperate  with  one  another  in  the  practical  carrying  ou(i  of  snch 
achemes,  we  shall  surely  draw  into  the  Sodeiy  men  of  a  practical  bent 
of  mind; 

To  all  those  in  whose  nature  the  emotions  play  a  doniinant  part^ 
the  works  just  indicated  aippeal  with  almost  as  much  foxve,  as  to 
those  of  a  purely  practical  turn.  But  besides  thi^,  Theosophy  offers 
them  scope  for  the  fullest  play  of  noble  emotioiis,  by  the  e:|alted  ideal 
which  it  ever  holds  before  the  eyes  of  its  foUoirei^-  What  indeed  can- 
b§  grander,  what  more  calonlated  to  stir  the  eip&otioaal  nature  to  its  in- 
rfuoit  depths  than  the  thohght  of  a  life  devoted  iitterly  to  the  service 
of  Humanity,  a  service  rendered  not  bliiidly,  \^t  wiifely,  not  tentatively, 
Mrwitfa  a  profohnd  knowledge  of  luupan  iiatove  and  its  irncUngs^ 
hot  batt^  itpon  the  pride-taintM  ideal  of  negMtfare  ^^If^ataaceatte^  lyat^. 
upon  the  positive  conscioumess  of  the  actual'  Mii^  of  all  n^en  in  ^iri^ 
and  essence! 

AniMg  Ottfintellactkial,  whoih  the  11iee0oi»^ 
ire  musif  disHngnish  three  well  mariced  m&M  tfi^4^iui^  1W^  thc^ 
e^9{Mca],  the  cvtbodox  and  Ae  m;^riiical. 
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^Rie  purely  unscientific  aaad  nndbgmatio  dbmracter-of  klier  Sodie^ 
particnlarljr  adapts  it  to  form  the  field  of  vmk  for  thai  iB/tgs  .alasa^oC 
.  men  who  are  sceptically  inclined.  On  th^ir  side  they  ]*epveeeiiAin:tte 
Society  a  most  iralnable  and  indispensal^  element.  •  Ebr  thsQi^  Urn 
keen  and  elose  critimsm  to  whbh  thu' class  of  membexs  ane  in  Ihe  iiabit 
at  subjecting  ideas  pat  forward  by  their  fellows^:  we  maiBiy  ovne  ^timU 
on  the  whole,  the  Utemtiire  ptrodneed  in  the  TheoBophical  Somety  eom^ 
pei^S'favaiijnibly  wH9i  that  tnnied  not  by  any^body  of  men,  wliethe^  in 
die  East  or  West. 

Since  it  is  our  primary  object  to  aseertain'  i^e  truth  d  things,. od 
cntkism  can  be  too  severe,  no  standard  of  accnracy  of  l^bnght  aoA 
adequate  demonstration  can  be  too  high  for.  those  who  appreciate  the 
task  before  ns  at  its  trae  importance. 

The  orthodox,  on  the  other  hand,  will  find  in  our  ranks  the 
opportunity  of  presenting  their  own  peculiar  ideas  to  the  notice  of  other 
stndents.  They  will  find  many  who  sympathise  in  the  main  with  their 
fondamental  beliefs,  and  who,  without  being  orthodox  themselves, 
nevertheless  are  keenly  interested  in  the  study  of  orthodox  Hinduism 
and  other  forms  of  religion. 

But  it  is  abpve  all  to  those  who  are  mystically  inclined  that  the 
Theosophical  Society  and  its  organisation  offer  their  most  congenial  home, 
their  true  resting  place.  And  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  mystically 
inclined  people  in  the  world,  more  particularly  in  India,  than  is 
generally  thought;  for  many  of  those  who  would  probably  calV  them- 
selves orthodox,  or  sceptical,  are,  at  heart,  unconsciously,  mystics. 

Indeed,  it  may  almost  be  said  that  there  are  very  few  men  who,  at 
one  time  or  another,  have  not  felt  a  profound  lodging  for  some  view  or 
thdory  oi  life  ax^d  its  meaning  which  woald.SQrve  as  a  firm  and  sure 
basia  for  practical  action,  as  well  as  afford,  on  purely  intellectual 
grounds,  a  safe  foundation  for  the  hope  that  this  life  of  ours,  with  all 
its  pain,  misery  and  suffering,  is  not  without  meaning  and  purpose* 
We  have  all  f^t  how.  the  crushing  blank  of  purely  materialistiG  science 
seems  to  deprive  us  of  our  enedgy,  our  hope,  even  of  much  of  the 
enjoyment  even  of  life  genefally.  I  do  not  claim  that  Theosophy^  as  yejb, 
offers  anythiog  like  a  complete  and,full  solution  of  these  difSiculties..  .But 
I  do  claim  that  in  the  direction  pointed  out  in  Theosophical  literature 
list  .the  beet  bope  of  .obtaiaing.siush  a  fonj;idation  as  is  imper^vejj^ 
fi^sesaarj,  unless  we  are  to  believe  tiiat  the  entire  world-process  ia 
abfcdpte)^  meaniDgless.  ,  : 

,','Sh^-isA  ihanis  totaoQitte  ^he  interest  o£  tlie-  cultivated,  olesfwt 
%Kmgli!e^  Ji}4i%i:a«i4:  to.do  thifi. we. must  place  ourselves ^ctntheii: 
jtodiug  ground  "and  ,a|»eak  ,to  them,  in,  a  lang]aag^  whigh  thay.  cap 
understand.  We  must  show  them  that  in  the  Theosophical  Si>P|^ir. 
^^.jvi^jfindtheopiKMr^^        ^^l^iohthey  n^4«    We  .must  n^e  the 

fft^ilgy^  nl  Qnf.bp%finhflfl-  ijyftn  to  all  wh(XchOOBe  tp  MtendthoVlf   wA 

Uiose  m^iiogs  must  be  rendered  iut^:<9St>illg  and  ixMlMriStotive'to  vi^tcnsp 

•       4 
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M  -well  as  ixi  members,  by  proriding  attsractive  and  yahiabte  -ntaierialB 
for  discnssion  and  thought. 

If  the  members  of  the  Theoso|»hi0al  Society  thtotighoot  India  will . 
eet  to  work  in  earnest  at  the  AtOidy  of  their  own  Hteratnre,  both  Sanskrit 
and  Temacniar ;  if  they  will  endeavonr  to  render,  int6  the  Iatig:iiage  of 
onr  modem  mind,  the  thought  6^  the  ancients ;  if,  above  all,  ihey  will  try 
to  snbstitate  for  pnrely  verbal  conceptions  a  real  nnderstan^luig  f^  the 
matters  treated  of,  I  am  confident  that  n^t  only  wili  the  tiiepsOGphical 
movement  grow  mighty  and  prosperous,  but  that  its  ihfluMioe  upon 
ihe  reviving  intellectual  life  of  India  will  be  simply  incalculable. 

Hitherto  the  Branches  of  the  Society  in  India,  as  well  as  tiie 
0d»ttflred  members  throughout  the  country,  have  languished  from  the 
lack  of  any  continuous  and  systematic  stimulus  and  support.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Theo^ephiei  magaalAC,  nothing  has  been  done  to  draw 
out  their  powers  of  thought  and  study.  They  have  been  left  to  find 
their  way  as  best  they  could,  without  the  benefit  of  that  mutual  inter- 
change and  comparison,  of  ideas  which  it  is  the  special  function  of  the 
Theosophical  Society  to  promote  and  facilitate.  The  Branches,  especi- 
ally, have  been  left  to  carry  on  their  meetings  as  best  they  could.  No 
systematic  scheme  of  work  was  ever  sketched  out  for  them,  no  materials 
provided  for  their  study  and  discussion,  no  effort  made,  hitherto^  to  bring 
them  into  active  relations  and  correspondence  with  one  another. 

But  now  this  state  of  things  has  come  to  aii  end.  By  the  increase 
of  the  permanent  stafE  at  Head-quarters,  it  has  become  possible  to 
maintain  active  and  continuous  relations  by  correspondency  with  all  the 
branches  and  With  those  individual  fellows  who  are  willing  to  share  in 
the  work.  Directions  and  suggestions  for  the  conduct  and  work  of  the 
branches,  both  in  their  meetings  and  outside  those  meetings,  will  bb 
provided  for  all  who  choose  to  profit  by  them.  Regular  papers,  in  print- 
ed form,  will  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  each  branch  henceforward,  at 
least  oiice  every  month,  containing  material  for  discussion  during  at 
least  two.  meetings  of  the  branch  in  that  month. 

Members  will  be  encouraged  to  think,  to  study,  to  write,  by  the 
new  monthly  publication  called  ^  The  Pftunottcmi.^*  By  a  system  of 
carefully  devised  questions,  their  attention  will  be  directed  to  special 
points  in  Hindu  philosophy,  religion  or  custom  requiring  ducidation ; 
and  the  interchange  of  thought  thus  produced  will,  I  am  confidtiut,  ^law 
forth  a  stream  of  able  and  interesting  writing,  ndiicii  will  be  of  great 
vafaie  to  all  the  members  of  the  Society. 

But  there  iaone  departmrait  of  our  work  to  which  IdesizieeBpeeniHjr 
to  oaU  the  attention  ti  those  who  possets  4^e  neeesBary^nAlificartsansi  I 
ip^r  ta  Uie  translation  into  English  ei  wories  frmut.Satiskn^-aBd  th^ 
vemaenlacB.  A  great:  mass-  of  literature  exists,  eontaining^  I  believe^ 
most  interesting  and  vi^uable  matter.  In  .thedaf«-0f  India's  aodeifc 
glory^soienoes  and  arts  were  known  whieh-n6w  are  fol^go^leife  :  These 
Ue  at  present  boried'in  palm  leaf  MSS.-  oite&  negleeted  and  uacdswd.  ^kt. 
It  is  our  duty  to  rescue  them  from  oblivion,  and  render  them  useful  hy 
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tranahuti^g  ihom  into  a  langnage  which  has  practically  becomd  the^. 
common  tongue  of  all  edncated  men  throughout  India. 
,      Moi:eo¥ev,  the  ancient  and  tima^honored  .^stcm^  of  philosc^l^,  in 
vhiob-aayi  be  found,  the  gfirma  of  all  philosophical  and  metaphysiqal; 
qpeouiaticHUi  which  have  since  been  davieloped,  req^nire  to  be  studied  an4 
andcnjbood  in  the  light  of  modevn  thought  and  soienoe.    Wi^.  tha  nci^* 
aftd  Bior9..offifiifiatovgani8ationo£  the  Indian  Section  of  the  Theosopbical^ 
Socu9tj».tbe  aoeomplishment  of  all  this  ^vviork  becomes  possible  an4. 
practicable*    But  it  cannot  be  accomplished  without  the  active  help, 
and  co-operation  of  onr  members.    Therefore  I  appeal  to  them,  in  tho. 
name  of  th^ir  fatherland,  in  the  nama  of  their  ancestors,  in  the  name 
of  the  fntnre  of  their  country,  to  rouse  themselves  from  their  indifEer- 
eoce  and  apathy  and  to  work  earnestly  and  heartily  in  onr  .common 
cause.    They  will  find  at  the  Head-^qnarters  of  thjd  Society  men  ready . 
^nd  anxious  to  assist  them,  in  every  possible  way ;  to  point  out  to  them 
the  lines  along  which  snch  researches  should  be  pursued ;  to  indicate  the 
books  xnost  worthy  of  tran^tion ;  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
publication  of  their  iraasl^iions,  when  made ;  to  organise  their  labq[urft 
so  that  no  energy  may  be  wasted,  and  no  time  and  money  lost,  by  the 
doing  of  the  same  work  by  different  people  at  the  same  time. 

ICany  of  the  most  influential  organs  of  the  Indian  Press  have  recently 
recognisedi  in  a  most  generous  manner,  the  great  services  which  CoL 
plcott^  onr  F^resident-Founder,  has  rendered  in  tha  reviviU  of  Indian 
uatiooal  feeling.  During  Ool.  Olcott's  extended  tonrs,  intense,  enthusiasm. 
was  aronaed  by  his  lectures,  and  numerous  branches  of  the  Society  were 
brought  into  existence  in  aU  parts  of  the  country.  The  fruit  of  hia 
labours  is  to  be  seen  to-day  io  the  multiplication  of  associations,.  Sabhas^ 
and  so  forth,  all  over  the  country.  But  these  are  still  working  in  an 
i^lated  manner.  Their  efforts  need  to  be  organised  and  guided  from 
a  common  centre*  It  would  add  greatly  to  their  individual  usefulness^ 
and  assist  very  materially  in  the  growth  of  the  new  life  of  India,  if  all 
such  associations,  which  are  in  sympathy  with  the  three  declared  obje^ 
of  the  theosaphical  Society,  wx>nld  formally  affiliate  themselves  with  us. 
Their  work  could  then  be  assisted  and  facilitated  by  the  aid  which  tha 
Thec0(^hical  Sooisty  is  pmpared  to  render. 

The  first  steps  were  taken  by  Ccd.  Olcott.  He  aroused  the  shimber-^ 
ii^  enetgies  of  the  natiom  He  gave  a  new  diiiection  to  ttietr  aspimtiottii«^ 
Vew  wa  mnstr  enter  on  eanneBt  and  ^rstenatie  work  if  any  peymaaealP 
result  is  to  be  achieved.  The  immense  progress  made,  by  the  TheesOj^hW 
oal  4Da0v«me&t  in  BnglaBd  and  America  dvring  the  last  three  years,  shows' 
bow  miioh  can  be  aooomplislied  by  a  few  devoted  and  nntirhi^.  workers^* 
And  be-  it  Temembered,  moreover,  that  the  minds  of  men  in  the  West 
aite  by  no  means*  sa  aatarally  ready  to  assimilate  and  tbiderstaiid  Spii^t^' 
lad  imth  as  are  those  of  the  Hindu  race.  India  is-  thehcmieand  the' 
feantaln-head  of  spiritoal  philosophy.  The  Wesi  had,-  dompai*atively 
speaking,  no  sncfh  sp^Htim^'  treasore  fi^m  which  to  draw  inspiration  and 
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guidances  Jbdiapoeseaae^itinabuqdacioe.  Tkese-siordd  mpluMwdBof^ 
spiratml  knowledge  mnst  be  brought  forth  to  the  light  of  day,  and  ren*- 
desed,  mce  more  oHrrent  among  JMuotkiiid.  .  The  Aryan  raee  genanlkj^ 
to  which  Americans,  Europeans  or  Hindus  alike  belong,  is  neartng  m 
QTiQDis  in  its  histovyi  Old  oieeds,  old  forms  of  belieif,  old  conoepti^tis  of 
lif Q,  jare  crombling  awayr  <m  every  side  around  ns^  In  the  West^  tha' 
presfnqrQ  of  an  industrial  system,  based  entirely  upon  absolixte-indiTi-' 
diiLali^^  has  led  to.  the  growth  of  an  intense  selfishness  which  thseateaa* 
to  oyerwhelm  the  raoe  in  some  terrible  catastrophe*  In  India,  lOn  tha 
other  hand,  the  gradual  decay  and  disintegration  of  its  old  kasms.  pi 
thought  and  social  organisation  under  the  ix^ux  of  Western-  soienee 
and  ideas,  the  contrast  with  the  brilliant  material  dvilisation  of  the 
European  nations,  added  to  the  constant  pressure  of  material  necessities, 
are  tending  to  bring  about  the  growth  and  spread  of  a  purely  mate- 
rialistic and  selfish  conception  of  life.  But  selfishness  is  a  plant  that 
is  fatal  to  any  soil  in  which  it  takes  root.  It  narrows  and  cramps  the 
sympathies,  intellectual  and  emotional,  of  the  individual,  it  crushes  out 
sJl  generous  feeling  from  the  heart,  it  breaks  up  the  ties  of  family,  of  zaoe 
and  of  nation ;  in  a  word,  selfishness  means  death.  It  is  useless  to  con- 
tend that  any  efficient  weapon  can  be  found,  whether  in  the  ease  of 
indiyidual  or  that  of  nation,  with  which  successfully  to  oombat  selfish- 
ness, unless  it  can  be  proved  that  man  has  some  higher  destiny  before 
him  than  utter  extinction  and  annihilation  after  the  death  of  his 
physical  body.  For  if  there  is  nothing  for  a  man  to  look  to  as  tto  iceidi 
ol  his  personal  self-sacrifice,  whether  for  himself,  for  his  nation,  or  for 
tbe  human  race  as  a  whole,  then  there  is  absolutely  no  motive  to  lead 
him  to  deny  himself  in  order  to  benefit  others. 

But  many  thinkers  will  be  inclined  to  contend  that  the  now  gene- 
rally recognised  law  of  evolution  can  only  proceed  through  the  uncheck- 
ed influence  of  the  struggle  for  existence.  And  that,  if  this  is  so,  all 
the  attempts  to  make  men  unselfish,  to  encourage  them  to  live  altruistid 
Hves  are  simply  thrown  away,  as  being  contrary  to  nature's  laws.  But 
even  modem  science  itself  is  beginning  to  recognise  the  presence 
find  action  in  nature  of  another  law,  dominating  even  the  struggle  for 
existence.  Some  very  able  naturalists  of  the  evolutionist  school  have 
recently  shown,  with  great  force  of  demonstration,  that  in  many 
departments  of  the  animal  kingdom  this  law  of  the  struggle,  for  exist- 
tace  is  superseded  by  the  law  of  mutual  help  and  co-operation.  As 
tegards  humanity,  its  histoxy  in  all  times  of  which  we  have  reoovd^ 
oonclusit^y  shows  that  huiban  progress,  human  civilization,  human 
ivoliition/  are  inseparably  bound  up  with  co-operation  and  union* 

To  a  certain  degree,  co-operation  involy^s  the  sacrifice  by  the  indi- 
,-tidual  of  some  of  his  personal  desires  and  wishes  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole,  and  in  oider  that  the  whols  may  exist  as  sneh ;  aiid  at  the  present 
day^  this  law  is  imperf eotly  understood  and  stitll  mate  imperfectly  obeyed. 
iBut  tbe  careful  consideration  of  i^  wbote  qn^stfttdst'vin/ 1  th£tik;  rende^ 
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it  fMvieetiy  obvious  ikttt  the  future  progress'ol  hnixittiiity  most  he  in  thtf 
directtoA  of  gteator,  mord  peorfect,  and  more  complete  co^peratibif 
zatiier  tlum  in  that  of  increasod  f^rcMntj  and  bitterness  in  tibe  Matiggle 
Joe  azistence.  •  j 

-  >  <It  18  one  most  important  part  <rf  the  mission  of  the  Theosophicttl 
Scieiefy  t6  promote  th^  gpnowth  of  greater  and  more  perfect  co-ope!ratios7 
first  hitellectaal  and  then  in  all  othei^  departments  of'  Ufe,  between  all 
oeeMimo  of  hnmanity.  The  tide  of  syinpathy^  has  already  begiln  to  iSov^ 
in  a  very  definite  and  tangible  manner  towards  India  from  the  West, 
espeoiAlly  America.  It  is  ont  duty  here  to  recipixx^ate  this,  and  to  give 
ftfttlj  of  onr  ancestral  stores  of  spiritual  knowledge,  that  the  balance 
may  be  preserved  and  the  co-operation  be  truly  mutual. 

Li  India  itself,  the  Theosophical  Society  has  a  mighty  task  before  it : 
the  spiritual  and  intellectual  regeneration  of  a  nation.  Let  there,  then, 
be  no  laggards,  no  cravens  in  our  ranks ;  let  us  each  honestly  do  our 
best,  not  looking  to  reward  ;  let  us  feel  ourselves,  what  in  truth  we  are, 
Brothers  one  of  another,  indissolubly  united  in  a  solidarity  of  weal  and 
woe  that  no  power  can  break;  let  us  rouse  ourselves  and  work,  as 
men,  not  as  children,  recognising  that  the  seed  time  is  short  and  the 
harvest  must  be  reaped  by  each  one  of  us,  sooner  or  later. 

Loyalty  te  truth ;  brotherly  co-operation ;  devoted  work  for  the 
good  of  all — let  these  be  our  watchwords,  expressed  also  in  our  deeds^ 
MxA  the  future  of  the  Indian  "Section  of  the  Theosophical  Society  will 
be  Worthy  the  country  of  its  name. 

Bertbam  Kjbjqhtubt. 


THE  SPIRITUALISTS  IN  CONGRESS. 
{Continued  from  page  221.) 

OCCASIONALLY  we  come  across  critical  passages  in  the  Beport 
which  apply  to  Theosophy  as  well  as  to  Spiritualism,  and  contain 
a  lesson  for  F.  T.  Ss.  For  instance :  students  of  Theosophy  of  a  few  years' 
standing,  very  seldom  realise  the  exceedingly  small  capacity  for  the 
reception  and  assimilation  of  new  truths  that  exists  in  the  average 
tintntored  mind, — and  the  minds  of  the  vast  majority,  who  have  never 
examined  the  grounds  of  their  beliefs,  are  ^*  untutored"  in  this  case^ 
however  "educated"  their  owners  may  be.  When  Ipaded  up  unmerci- 
fully a;t  first  with  huge  bales  of,  Theosophical  truths,  the  victjn^ 
cfH^ber  collapses  into  a  mere  mechanical  repeater  of  the  doctrine  tiiugjbob, 
at  kicks  himself  free  of  the  load.  Theref pre  there  is  wisdom  for  ns,  too^ 
in  what  K.  Gamille  Chaigpieau  says : 

"  Fanalt  me  to 'say  th^t  the  niAJority  of  those  who  become  Spiritists  by  study 
of  the  doeiriiie  are  gekerally  impatie&i  to  make  the  neophite  accept  the  whofo 
teaohiag  at  onoe.  Ko  time  is  giv«i  him  to  assimilate  for  himself ;  and,  especially, 
not  to  amrfiBJlate  what  does  act  suit  him*  Thsro  is  a  tendency  to  foroe  the  whele 
block  npon  him,  and  if  h^  rebels  ap^nst  some  little  pdnt  he  is  allowed  no  peaea  natU 
he  sorrenders.'* 
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Again,  in  a  "Note"  pr^Be^ted  (o  the  Congreaa  by  M:  XieTixuirie  and 
others,  the  importance  of  verif  jing  experiences  is  pointed  out.  As  most 
of  the  experiences  occnrring  to  Fellows  of  the  T.  S.  are  snbjectiye,  such 
verification  is  not  easy  in  our  case,  but  i^  shonld  be  attempted  always,  i£ 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  guard  a^;ainst  QQtlf*deceptiAD*  Th^oaophiAts, 
moreoYer,  shonld,  we  think,  be  more  exacting  in  their  verifications  thaiK 
this  "Note"  requires ;  for  SpiritoaUsts  seera  to  be  solemnly  caUed  upon 
to  do  formally  the  very  thing  which  Mill  teJto  us  is  oonstantly  4jom 
informally  by  stupid  people,  and  is  in  any  caae  a  dangerouB  f aUaoy--^ 
namely,  counting  the  successes  and  negleoting  the  failux^ee^  and  tbmb 
adducHUg  the  successes  to  demonstrate  their  theories.    The  Note  says  : 

<*  In  many  Gronpi  important  ptddictions  of  ftitnre  e^enis  hmre  ooonrrod,  ^htck 
have  no  sdentiflo  ▼mine,  boeanw  they  were  not  aatiienticated  at  the  time  when  thej 
were  made.  For  that  reason  we  ask  the  gproups  of  Spiritists  and  SpiritnaliAts  tq 
enclose  oopies  of  saoh  predictions  in  envelopes  and  to  deposit  these  envelopes  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses  with  some  public  functionary.  If  the  prediction  be  fulfilled 
within  the  given  time,  the  opening  of  the  mivelope  can  be  demanded  and  a  proems 
inrhai  drawn  up.   if  t*epr«M<rf*dn/«a,  U  etm  hereffordBd  by  the  Or^tip  as  a  negalir* 


We  ba^  italicised  the  laet  sentence,  since  it  shows  such  charming 
naSvity  as  regards  the  requiremenfts  of  soientifie  evidence,*— it  actually 
oouseerateB  the  £allaey  in  question.  The  logioal  operation  is,  of  c&QTse, 
to  offset  the  suoeeeses  by  the  failures ;  indeed,  i^e  record  at  faihzres  ia 
of  only  secondary  importanae  ta  that  of  successes,  for  once  the  cause  of 
failure  is  suspected,  discovered  and  elimiiukted,  failure  becomea  success. 

M.  Fauvety  touches  upon  another  weak  point  of  Spiritualism, — 
ihe  trivial  nature  of  the  communications.  He  tells*  ua  in  hit  speech 
before  the  "  United  Sections*'  that  he  had  at  one  time  had  the  belief 
that  the  communications  attributed  to  spirits  were  nothing  but  the 
**  objectivations**  of  the  thoughts  of  the  medium  or  of  the  sitters,  but 
was  obliged  to  abandon  that  theory  by  force  of  the  evidence  he  obtained. 
He  now  thinks  that — 

•*  We  are  in  relations,  in  equation,  so  to  say,  in  equation  of  degree  or  deve- 
lopment, with  tbeee  spirits ;  and  we  have  roppoft*  only  with  spirits  of  nea4y  the 
«ame  degree  of  development  as  oarselves...in  so  much  that  those  who  art  Utklo 
^lightened  receive  oonimunioations  Irom  those  who  are  no  wiser  than  thaBwlvea. 
It  is  very  rare  that  the  spirits  teach  us  anything  new.  We  have  been  tiyii^g  for  a 
long  time,  a  great  de»J  has  been  published,  a  great  manj  communications  h»ve 
been  received,  but  I  don't  think  it  can  be  said  that  a  single  new  thought,  a  siiigle 
discovery,  has  been  gained  by  those  means." 

M.  Fauvety's  criticisms  of  the  pretensions  of  Spiritism  are  interest- 
ing. He  was  a  friend  of  Allen  Kardec,  but  is  not  a  rabid  Kardfioist. 
He  says : — 

''Allen  Kardec  was  successful  in  making  a  work  of  necessary  tiaasitioa 
between  the  Christian  conception  and  that  of  the  future,  as  yet  hidden  fropi  «s>. 
but  ns  to  resolving  all  the  difficulties  before  us,  as  to  solving  the  social  qnestioo^^ 
as  you  intend  to'  do,  as  to  establishing  universal  fraternity  and  30^darlty  upon  a 
basis  of  scienoe  ahd  truth,— no !— -we  do  not  know  enougli.** 
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He' thinks  the  &Mt  thing  in  those  directions  is  to  revive  the  idea  of 
a  Universal  Spirit. 

'*  If  each  of  ueis  traly  an  Immortal  Bpirit,  born  of  the  eternal  tbonght,  and  ' 
having  to  oontinne  the  eternal  work»  oo-worker  with  the  nniTeraal  cause,  then, 
there  must  be,  and  beKeye  me  there  is-,  a  nniversAl  and  divine  aonl,  which  unites  us 
alk" 

This  TJniyersal  Soul  is  not  "  Qt)d,"  he  points  ont ;  for  God  is  a 
betn^  that  men  have  believed  in  only  through  sentiment  (jt  tradition  r 
meaning,  apparently,  that  "God"  is  an  imaginary  entity, — whereaer,' 
the  Universal  Soul  is  a  great  reality. 

Th6  tendency  among  the  present  Spiritnalists  is  to  aocept  the  teach- 
ing of  the  spirits  with  far  more  reserve  than  formerly,  and  to  draw  more 
freely  upon  other  sources.  From  the  quotations  already  made,  the  reader 
will  doubtless  have  observed  the  great  similarity  between  many  of  the 
ideas  put  forward  by  Spiritualists  in  the  Congress  and  those  elaborated 
hy  Theosophists  in  their  periodioals  and  pamphlets.  Even  the  most 
distinoily  individual  of  the  Spirit  teachers,  as,  for  instance,  M.  A.  Oxon's 
Imperator,  gives  us  nothing  original ;  and,  indeed,  the  fact  that  the' 
doctrines  of  such  teachers  conform  to  what  we  know  from  other  sources 
is  sometimes  adduced  as  a  proof  of  their  trasiworthiness.  A  striking 
exception  to  this  rule  meets  us  in  the  long  communication  ivam  the* 
''Spirit  Jean"  presented  by  M.  Oeorge  Marius.  This  spirit  has  been 
oontinaing  in  the  columns  of  the  Positivist  organ,  La.  Vie  Pogthwme^ 
the  series  of  revelations  commenced  by  ^*  the  Spirit  Alpha,"  and  this 
communication  is  taken  from  the  columns  of  that  periodical.  .  The 
*'  group"  of  Positivist  Spiritualists  do  not  accept  the  reality  of  anything 
more  etherial  than  the  astral  man;  they  deny  the  existence  of  the 
Karana  Sarira  and  "  Higher  Self^"  and  some  of  them  assert  that  when 
t]xe  astral  man  expires,  as  he  is  believed  to  do  some  time  after  the  death 
of  the  physical  body,  it  is  "  all  up"  with  the  individual. .  The  Spirit 
Jean,  however,  teaches  the  reincarnation  of  the  astral  man.  The  astral 
man  or  perisprit  is,  according  to  him,  the  progenitor  or  cause  of  the  mate- 
rial man,  and  the  latter  in  turn  the  father  of  the  former.  There  is  there* 
fore  a  continual  oscillation  between  the  two  worlds;  death  on  one 
plane  being  the  concomitant  of  birth  on  the  other,  or  rather  the  verr 
same  thix^  under  another  aspect.  This  brings  human  life  under  the 
general  laws  of  nature,  for  just  as  water  is  constantly  going  up  to  the 
clouds  in  vapour  and  descending  again  to  earth  in  rain,  without  anj 
special  reference  to  its  wellbeing  as  water,  so  man,  according  to  a 
natural  law,  is  constantly  being  rarified  into  spirit  and  again  n^ate- 
rialized  into  flesh,  for  the  benefit  of  things  in  general,  and  for  his  improve- 
ment as  a  part  of  Nature. 

^  Life  is  a  trial,  say  some ;  life  is  an  expiation,  say  others ;  life  is  a  mission,  say 
yet  agaiti  others;  but  the  Spirit  Jean  declares  life  to  he  a  necessity,  haying  its  direct 
oonse  in  thd  intimate  composition  of  our  being  which,  formed  by  the  union  of  three 
distinct  principleB,.iiiiiat  in  order  to  progress  make  eact  of  its  components  progress 
eingly." 
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^      These'  three  principleB,  however,  i^  not  the  laittdliar'*^ Body,  soul, 
fepirit/*^    The  Spirit  Jean  says  r —  .  •       » 

"  Natare,  bb  being  the  nniyeiwil  ensemble  of  all  thai  Hi,  is  formed  of  three 
prinoiples  oo-etemallj  and  indiaeolably  united  to  each  odier ;  theie  are — 6pMi  er 
toroe,  ITa^r  or  form,  and  Unweraal  JHuid  or  moremeot.  ludividaaUaed' fai  parti- 
cular oreatureB,  these  three  prinoiples  may  be  oonreniently  repveaented  to  the  mind 
as  Soul,  Body,  and  Vitality." 

8oul^  however,  in  thiB  case  does  not  mean  individaal  soul,  but  the 
Boul  essence,  as  it  were,  common  to  aU,  and  which  enters  into  our  general 
make  up,  just  as  carbon  or  oxygen  enters  into  the  composition  of  our 
bodies.  The  individual  ^ritj  on  the  contrary,  is  composed  of  soul»  body 
and  vitality,  and  it  is  more  periEect  in  proportion  as  the  ^'  harmonio 
liomogeniety"  of  its  components  is  complete. 

The  Spirit  Jean  divides  existence  into  three  recurring  periods; 
Life,  Sleep  and  Death. 

**  flaoh  of  these. ia  chafaoteriaed  by  the  prepondeiaaee  of  oaa  of  the  Ahrae 
Donatituiive  prinoiplaa  of  the  uniTerae :  by  JCatter  dnnng  life,  by  Univanal  fluid 
during  aleep,  and  by  Spirit  during  death.  From  Ufe  to  deathi  a»d  from  death  to 
life,  passing  through  sleep,  the  mediating  and  uniting  manifestation  of  the  twe 
others,  soch  is  the  incessant  to-and-fro  which  the  indiridual  must  undergo,  and  the 
necessary  oonsequenoe  of  which  is  the  oontinnal  progress  of  each  of  the  thxae 
prinoiples  that  oharaoterise  it.** 

The  progress  of  the  individual  is,  according  to  this  theory,  sub- 
ordinate to  the  progress  of  the  whole,  which  in  its  turn  depends  upon 
the  progress  of  the  component  principles.  From  this  it  naturally 
follows  that  merit  depends  largely  upon  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the 
individual  to  the  whole,  and  that  the  happiness  of  the  individual  is  not 
^e  ultimate  aim  of  nature ;  therefore  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  th^t  Bocial 
or  material  re¥rardB  and  punishments  attach  to  what  Theosophistg  caU 
good  and  bad  karma.  The  latter,  the  cosmic  results  of  our  actions,  enter 
into  the  scheme  of  Nature,  the  former,  the  cironmstances  of  life  which 
.make  our  happiness  or  misery,  are  merely  conventional  and  nuui- 
inade,  and  are  utterly  ignored  by  Nature.  Of  course  it  follows  that  any 
intmUion  on  the  part  of  Nature  in  regard  to  any  person's  earthly  oareer 
is  a  fallacy.  Each  one  arrives  here  with  a  certain  momentum,  or  capital 
of  powers  and  tendencies,  which  must  work  themselves  out  somehow 
according  to  natural  law.  So,  without  any  forethought  or  predestination 
on  Nature's  part,  heroes,  saints,  and  all  kinds  of  leaders  of  men  arise, 
simply  because  they  are  bom  leaders,  saints  or  heroes;  and,  finding  the 
opjkifrtumty,  they  function,  each  after  his  kind. 

*'ln  the  oaae  of  Jesus  we  can  no  more  see  an  exception  to  rule  of  natural 
Ijonsequerioes  than  In  those  of  Socrates,  Galileo,  Confucius  or  Wewfeon  j  far  -were  we  ta 
Moognise  a  mission  in  their  case  as  benefactors  of  humaaityi  we  ahavU  hvwB  na 
.^Qod  rewioa  wheee^th  to  o^mibat  those  .who»  by  antetheaia^sinoe  tUm  piedfatf- 
nation  of  good  implies  neoessarilytfae  predestination  of  .OTil— might  want  to  naka 
pas  lieUeTP  that  the  scourges  of  humanity,  the  maliSoent^niuaeSy  the  Neroes,  the 
.Borgias,  the  Torquemadas,  the  Napoleons,  are  missionaries  also,,  tglttiltarily  inovr* 
vated  in  Iminanity  in  Order  to  bring  destruciiou  and  misery.*' 
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l%9i(pirit  JMB^ete  mer  the ''  problen  of  Avii'*  I7  involdogsftiaral 
law,  to  wldoh  if  we  conform,  evil,  or  at  least  the  present  gratnitons  evilB, 
win  disappear;  but  lie  seems  to  thoronghlj  recognise  the  as  yet  imperfect 

jwnltfl  of  "  KatnreV' strivings.    He  says:  [ 

'*  Hatare  19  not  s  ^ispenaer  of  juat^e  (jfiM^^ci^e),  it  is  just  {  it  does  not  panialy 
It  determines.  The  inferior  oreatTire  is  ixresiBtibly  drawn  into  inferior  cirpnm- 
stances,  the  saperior  one  into  snrroandings  in  conformity  with  fche  degree  of  ete- 
TStion  it  has  attained ;  and  if  there  be  who  nnjastly  have  to  snstain  the  collective 
inferiority^  the  soffering  which  resaltB  therefrom  is  a  regenerating  power^  that 
saves  them  from  goffering  in  the  fntiire." 

'  We  have  here  a  great  many  of  the  elements  we  meet  with,  m 
modem  Theosophy ;  bnt  this  rendering  of  the  doctrine  of  "eternal  jus- 
tice'' is  perfectly  compatible  with  a  recognition  of  the  absolute  caUoner 
nesB  of  Nature  to  the  suffering  of  the  individual,  when  larger  interests 
are  at  stake.  If  suffering  be  the  necessary  condition  of  progress,  as  not 
only  Theosophy,  but  also  the  theory  of  natural  selection  proclaims,  then, 
BHxre  than  one's  share  of  sfiiffering  aughi  to.  mean  more  than  one's  sh«rp 
of  pregresB ;  in  which  case  the  only  justice  possible  on  Nature's  part  is 
the  apportioning  of  the  suffering  of  each,  so  that  no  one  may  progress  too 
'fast! 

If.  GFeorges  Marius  himself,  however,  would  probably  give  the  doc- 
trine of  Spirit  Jean  a  narrower  rendering,  for  he  seems  to  shut  his  eyes 
to  the  seamy  side  of  Nature  and,  pouring  away  the  vinegar,  to  soak  his 
inner  consciousness  with  the  honey  only.    He  says : 

**  We  cannot  believe  in  the  idealized  image  of  a  jnstioe  which  would  not  ha 
synonymous  with  ahaoUUe  goodness,  and  dbaoliUe  generosity  towards  everything 
that  lives,  good  or  bad,  without  exception,  or  restriction.  Such  is  moreover  the 
Inalterable  aspect  under  which  the  living  forces  of  nature  manifest  themsielve^ 
h^re  below ;  and  no  one  would  propose  to  call  it  unjust  that  the  ray  of  sunshine 
Whldi  falls  oo^ilie  stretcher  of  the  criminal  in  his  cell  should  oom^  from  the  same 
aoiiroa  as  aaother  xay  which  illuminates  the  cradle  of  the  innocent  babe." 

Of  course  not;  but,*  unfortunately,  life  is  not  all  sunAine,  and 
jvnce  one  of  the  beneficent  provisions  of  Nature  consists  in  the  providing 
ior  every  creature  of  some  other  creature  to  devour  it, — to  say  notihipg 
<yf  tliemillions  of  pa^rMites,  a  oendition  of  whose  existence  is  ikemSmng 
or  dsath.  of  their  unwilling  patrons^ — it  would  seem  that  ICliitius,  to 
|ie*logisal,  should'either  admit  the  existence  of  our  old  friend,  an  ahsoluM^ 
evil  entity,  to  counterbalance  his  absolutely  good  one,  or  else  indulge  ia 
» little  oi  the  noW  fashionable  argumentative  hocus-poons  to  prove  that 
efil  is  nothing  but  good  in  .disguise.     .... 

Occasionally  we  come,  aoross  quaint  side^growths  of  %driinialism^ 
^nch  aa  that  of  Signor  Exirico  Dalmazj^o  pi  Turin.  That  gentleman  has 
liad  for  fellow-workers  a  number  <£  devout  CathoHos,  among  whom,  are 
swveral  priests ;  and,  somewhat  like  the  Abb^  Boca,  he  thii^ '  thai 
Spiritualism  and  Oatholicism  are  natural  allies,  and  ought  to  eoal^soe. 
The  two  are  at  present  in  direct  opposition  as  regai^  the  source  ottli^ 
'gljMmoipena^  but  that  little  difficulty  can  e^^y  begot  pveor  if  the.  pQfP, 
and  Csa^dinsls  can  oply  be  brought  to  take  Signor  DaXmtam'i  yvsm-^  [ 
ttoniiUKtion;    TheSeportaays; 

ft 
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fnqmmt aad  marked  eomrrenpt  pf  apurikiuiliBtto  pJb«iMBeiia» ^inam^l 
bntablQ  to  Satan,  is  deoreed  by  Ood  fix  oider  to  nirnriinitn  thu  luiliimiil  j^iiiifiMaiO 
of  inoamatod  ipirita  at  the  present  time  to  biiry  ibemielyec  in  the  mmd  «l«aa^ 
rialism,  and  in  .order  to  purify  htunanity  from  the.  m^tqif^.  which  liaye  ^pf^fjtiH  H 
^ince  it  has  forgotten  the  principles  of  Christianity.  And  if  Heayen  has  cho«e&4U8 
|>rooes8  for  manifesting  itself,  it  is  because  it  is  the  only  oxie  whose  Immedipte  oli[tec- 
tiyi<7  could  rtir  the  miiids  upon  which  no  metaphysical. doctrine,  no  moral  pseoapt, 
"hta  any  longer  an  effect.  GonBe<iaently  we  must  open  the  eyes  of  tha } 
Indulge  them  to  practise  Spiritualism  aotiyely,  so  that  instead  of  opposnig.  tbe 
of  scientific  Spiritualism,  as  most  of  them  now  do,  they  may  direot  its  flow  i 
Borne." 

Sigfnor  DalmAKzo  thinks  thattlie  result  of  this  Catholico-Spiritiud- 
istic  combination  would  be  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdoih  of  Gk>d 
upon  earth,  garnished  with  all  those  virtues  of  which  each  religion  and 

each  philosophy,  claims  the  monopoly ; ^thus  tempting  the  student 

^f  human  nature  to  exclaim :  ^*  All  systems  of  morality  are  founded 
Hi"ponL  the  same  great  platitudes.** 

Very  hold  and  with  far  reaching  cproUories  is  the  idea  put  {orwfod 
%y  K.  le  Dr.  Chazerain,  but  as  to  its  originality,  students  of  Thoooo- 
jphy  will  recognize  it  as  an  old  acquaintance  in  a  new.dreea;  indeed  in 
a  certain  sense  it  is  but  an  echo  of  Paraselsus,  Yap  Selmont.aDd  otiiGar 
^reat  masters  of  Theosophy,  and  also  asK  OQho  U  Heamer.  Pr«  ChaiM^- 
erainsays:  ...,.* 

^  Brery  personal  ^[deasnre  which  does  not  result  from  the  geoefal  happiiiSM  im  a 
pleasure  obtained  to  the  detriment  of  another  person^  and  its  enjoyment  is  nndertaia. 
^hat  is  why  moralists  tell  us :  Do  not  to  others  what  you  would  not  that  they  bhonld 
do  to  you ; — a  precept  to  wl^ch  Jesus  added  t  hcnre  pne  another.  But  how  oomoa  ti 
^bat  this  human  solidarity  eiasts  P  Hqw  is  it  that  we  suffer  from  tl^  misfortonea 
pf  others,  and  v4oioe  at  their  happinass»— that  men  cannot  be  happy  ii^  isniatinaf 
Why  is  it  that  we  ought  to  love  one  another  P  -        .     -  * 

**  Well*  it  comes  from  the  fact  that  man  live  iniha  midst  ota.ban&djeai teidio 
53oeaD,  which  put  us  all  into  communieation  with  one  another*  whether  withjUi|pa 
who  inhabit  the  earth,  or  with  those  who  inhabit  space.  I  mean  the  ether,  whioh 
is  at  the  same  time  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  source  of  all  the  foroes  and 
kabetanoes  of  which  all  things  ave  formed ;  this  1  wcmld  call  the  fUvfae  psKq^HS^ 
which  plaoes  the  TfBiblewoftdaad  the  iniii^eMAlioiainaMf^^  la 

this  fluid  in  which  we  ererywhera  bathe,  whfioh  pen^vsioi  to  tha  depths  <i  our 
being,  there  cannot  take,  plaoe  the  smallest  movement  that  has  aot  its  eofao  ^VQpiy^ 
Whsre  :  vibrations  of  matter*  Tibxations  of  soul— 4t  receives  .aad  tranaoita  tl^ia 
all "        '  '  ... 

Signor  Giuseppe  Palavd,  of.  Kaples,  also  explains  the  reaac»a/<ii 
human  solidarity,  but  in  a  somewhat  different  manner.  He  oonf eeseB  to 
Mbnging  to  the  progressive  party  in  Spiritualism,  in  eonfa^adistakolioii 
io  the  conservative,  or  followers  odF  Allen  Eardeo ;  but  it  is  neceG«axjr  to 
ti'nderstand  his  premises  in  order  to  Judge  of  his  conclusions.    He  sajH : 

'<  ^here  exists  only  one  single  substance,  which  has  had  no  commencemeni^  axld 

4ni  have  no  end,  and  whioh  is  Infinitely  perfectible.    When  a  World  U  dissoti^, 

jACher  by  the  efl^ts  ef  time»  tir  by  any  btlier  rational  canse,  the  matter  «tf  wMslI  it 

waa*oem|>Q»eA  fardtikributedlp  space  (m  fimd  dm»  Vnpace)  to  aoquM  thev^  W  Mah 

rigour,  and  to  re-become  fit  for  the  evolutioa.of  nev  Ufe;  theoi  it  j^ggSomitfatftaa 
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dflstted  ^.^diOBvmlfoifr  bkto-  oem  worlds.  Ju  the  B^bsUaoeof  tiiem^ 
r  wU^ftfe/aLroftdy  iritftl«  con^iftiTe  Mid  uit^ligeBt>  bat  «8  ydt 
I;  thaw  aqpsmte  theoselTes,  in  virtue  of  the  oeutrifagiil  foisce,  and  ^^ 
f ree|j  Mattoring  throngh  epaoe,  to  unite  tbemselTes,  aocording  to  their  affinities, 
with  othiar  wandering  particles,  l^tus  is  engendered  &  oentre  of  life  (ten  fo-^eir  -Sg 
InHV*  BfMt.  IMb  stiirit  begins  to  incorporate  itself  In  i^e  mfneraki/Whioli  a#» 
themwlTioB  flggregartet  ^  ptetioleS  no*  yet  Tftaliired,  itofcuifitlve  er  intelligent.  Froti 
te  Miiif^mh  i^  peawiiinte  ther  »agetablekingd0m»  and  thence  into  the  aniinal,  get^ 
^iBgxidyixiiteaaoent  tliMoghan  innumerable  series  of  fonns,  of  each /of  its  owu 
rMtevepvoigressed  the-leask  .  Xh^ae  thjsoimHifE  particles  then  become 
I  in  like  manner  and  attract  other  elementary  atoms,  in  combination  with, 
whieh  they  constitnte  fresh  q^ixits^  that,  in  their  torn,  will  have  to  evolute  through' 
the  whole  chain  of  bdng. 

"  Vhuk  by  its  eontinnal  growth  a  spirit  has  assimilated  the  necessary  ideas  and 
Sptitades*  firdni  thenceforth,  but  only  from  thenceforth,  it  possesses  f»e1f-consci- 
unsiiess  (eontcience)  and  the  power  of  reasoning.  It  has  to  make  use  of  that  human' 
embodiment,  as  of  the  preceding  ones,  until  it  hem  Donquered  lihe  right  of  passiog 
into  uupujgSw  fonns. 

«  Thna  is  established, — and  IhSs  is  big  wSili  Mctdlogical  consequences—the  soien* 
tifie  proof  of  the  solidarity  of  aU  existing  things,  from  the  most  rudimentary 
mianal  iq>  to  the  most  purified  essenoe/' 

l*efeepirladcli:  .: 

"  According  to  the  theory  d  If*  Fsksaii  or  rather,' aocording  to  the  ideas  of  the 
ifMs  Who  commonieatfr  withiiin^  Qod  is  ao^  niDns  thm  the  most  developed  ofeA 
i|BBtai-;piid  aitiipugh  it,is  oectajns  that  thecQ  are  other  spirits  which  follow  htm  at 
a  9es^p.anitivefy  small  distance^  it  is  no  less  certain  Jthat  none  will  oyer  overtake 
Urn  in.  development,  for  Qod  himpelf  wHl  ooatinniUy  pTogress  {ira  touiours  sf 

ioiotiher  ^mioiiB  eccentricity  of  Spintaalism  is  that  contained  hi  in 
long  Memoire  from  M.  S.  V,  "W.  ^orda  Van  Eysinga,  giving  tlie  doc* 
trine  of  the  spiriis  received  through  a  Certain  medtmn.  This  Memoiro 
k  "Tioiled  aefwn**  into  a  f^w  pajges  of  the  Report  by  «  P.  G.  L."— 
peBomMfy^  M.  P.  13-:  Leymarie.  V,  O.  L.  seems  to  think  highly  of  thi^ 
ftp^a  teablnngs,  for  he  says  that  it  is  nrach  to  be  regretted  that  *' tho 
Volume^  has  not  'been  translated  into  I^nch  for  the  bene&t  of  Spirit* 
iViGBifl  and  Spiritists  alike.    P.  G.  L.  tells  ns : 

'*^Ih0  foestion  treated  is :  Why  did  the  Christ  incarnate  in  human  form  7  .  In 
his  inttodoctipn,  in  the  Dutch  language^  K.  Van  Bysinga  declares  that  the  ravela* 
don  xtfth^  spirit  was  to  him  Mike  a  blow  in  the  face,'  the  ideas  communicated' 
boing  indij^dt  oppoeotion  to  his  own. ...  These  ideas,  following  the  example  of  Allen 
,«f  fioafltaiitg,^of  Ben^  OailH^^  he  does  not  hesitate  te  toake  public»<beeaBSe 
r^  high  4tee  to  4ilwke  ^  the  tttftt  «lfeoti^  y«fcs  pf  th^QoimuM  «^ 
M.  T%a:Sysii«%  in  faot^^ees  iii^mP(»srw>  %yifciiailis»  the.  iiwuU^ 
HH^tjyl  ^  Ifttim&fae  GlkOsl^isaBS  whidh  4he  Clhivah  believed  it  ;bi4.  ^est^oyef  bj:. 
^  jffl^^i^jiyitiaf.^5i«  Mf  Qdgen,  bnt.  which»  si^oejt  j^re^ented  tbe_  synthesis  of  the  most 
«Q||BiB|B  traditions  of  India,  of  Jrau,  of  Chaldea,  of.  Judea  and  of  Greece,  could  not 
^eriiir...!,V. the  Author  shows  that,  since  the  vital  taw  61  htiinaxiity,  as  of  the  entire 
universe,  is  the  battle  between  spirit  and  matter,  history  is  incomprehensible  foft' 
fiiose  w^'will  iiot  perceive  the^xis'tence  i>f  avpirituaa  world)  and  its  inlimaterela- 
tiiW  with  the  World  iof  ^leuilfer  those  who  will  mot  admit  reincarhQUon;  nw,  Ojo^ 


^m'  'the  l*het)SO|ilhtk.'  tWSL' 


Bpiritulkl  hierarcliy,  whose  Bnptome  gnides  they  ha*ve  been  appoinled•'^  -  * 
'.  The  Beport  goeeon  to  saj  that  H.  Yon  Ejsii^,  or  rather  the 
comliuiitiiofMimg  spirit*  refutes,  some,  propositions  in  the  system  of  Darwin 
a^d  Haeck^l,  f (xr^  altho^h  thai;  system  .Ib  right  in  the  main,  its  adyocates 
9i{^  the.nustake  x>f  ;i|iippo$i]ig."th2^t  the  inteUectual  faculties'"  and 
TX^asil  dispositions  ha-yje  thepr  development  determined  by  the  .organism, 
wjiereas  the  truth  is  tliat  organic  etrolution  is. absolutely,  dependent 
upon  spiritual  evolution." 

As  to  Jesus,  and  the  reason  for  his  incarnation,  H.  Tan  'Esyinga^ 
Says  that  he  is  one  of  the  highest  of  the  guardian  spirits  of  humah^,. 
and  came  to  earth  "  not  io  found  the  true  religion,  for  whose  compre- 
hension humanity  was  not  then  sufficiently  prepared,  but  in  order  that^ 
by  giving  to  the  world  a  healthy  (sairie)  conception  of  the  Deity,  and 
by  the  example  of  his  own  life,  he  might  render  possible  the  advent  of 
a  pure  morality  and  of  Universal  Brotherhood." 


A  TODA  CREMATION,  OR  "  GREEN  FUNERAL''  ON  TNJS 
'' SmE,  MOUNTAINS/' 

TTES,  we  went  to  a^*'  Qreen  Funeral"  znour  innooenoe,  little  Jhinking 
' JL  the  term  would  be  as  applicable  to  ourselveB  as  to  the  "Mian  e£ 
(he  woods"  on  the  eve  of  his  cremation.  76r  weeks  we  had  been  on  the 
tip-toe  of  expectation.  A  wily  Badaga  had  brought  us  spurious  rnforma-: 
tion  on  more  than  one  occasion  that  had  sent  us  wandering  far  in  quest 
6f  the  funeral  pyre,  when  the  occupant,  alive  and  well,  was  tending  hia 
buffaloes  on  the  hills,  gaily  blowing  his  hollow  bamboo.  Oh  yes !  the 
Badaga  said,  but  how  was  I  to  know  that  he  was  not  going  to  die  ? 
He  was  very  siek,  and  they  said  he  would  die  on  Saturday,  tlien  the 
K^  would  have  taken  place  next  day."  "  Dry  funerals"  are  oerts^ntioa^ 
unless  Collector  Dor^e  goes  away  and  leave  is  hard  to  get  for  killing 
buffaloes.  Now  a  "  green  funeral"  is  always  doubtful*  Sometimes  tko 
.  man  gets  well  when  preparations  are  well  <m  the  way  for  death 
^eremofliee  ...  At  other  times  a  man  dies  without  any  previous  notjo^t 
and  then  there  is  a  lot  of  trouble,  for  nmners  have  to  be  a«;nt  <4(  post 
Ikaste  toapprise  the  different  Munds,  order  the  Eota  miisioiaii%  geileave 
Iroia  ;the  Siroar  to  aiaughter  buffaloes,  Ac.,  the  KSd  can  onlj:  tlklEe  j^|M^ 
wiien  everything  is  ready.'  The  dryiuneral  ia  asort  of  nwrable  aflwiri-t* 
giA9Mf*aiIy  the  relatiVev  sgvoe  to;  -  commeiiMipate-  the  memove  oi  eev^^l 
^ikad  people  at  one  time,  and  eo-^^aa  %he  fitrear  allows  only  twoboffalwa 
for  each  person — ^by  holding  a  big  funeral  ceremony  the  Todas  maaage'to 
iili  14  or  20  buffaloQS.  In  the  oU  days  the  tribe  used  to  kiUaaiaaB^ 
ioron»maa.  .    . 

r-r  r^nM  ^.geeen  funeral"  yifWr io  take  place  for  aiC8rtainty^^..t^ 
fbllowing  Sanday;    Aft^  abasty  breakfast  a  party  fifaixoC  osnuHmt^ 


Ihi§f  hxafa^  WHA  t^'oS^-^^^dambigitwB  oat  of  ihe  quesiabn,  £ortke  mAi|^. 
oyer  hill  and  dale.  •    .     f^^      „ 

Tlie  morning  was  a  glorions'  one  as  we  rode  over  ihebeaniiifal 
bilbwy  downs  spangled  with  wUte  anemones,  pink  sprays 'of  tlM  liee 
c^rchis  (motfCttZo)  and  clnmps  of  the  fairy  tinted  acaiUhui 'sirobiiitdSiti^i 
^0  delicate  amethyst  1>ells  still  heavy  with  the  dew  drops  of  the  n^irt:'« 
ilie  fresh  pnre  air,  the  exquisite  scenery  of  the  far  hlne  plain  and  ragg^ 
mountains  in  the  foreground,  aH  combined  to  make  the  mominj^' 
exquisitely  ^oyable.  Ove^rhead  on  every  hill  larks  trilled  theil^ 
lojons  songs,  as  they  hovered  in  the  clear  air. 

Wooda  nestled  in  tl^  hoUows  in  harmonies  of  green  in  every  tint^ 
WW  trhen  perhaps  ^  crimson  loranth  waved  its  banners  defiantly 
dnuik  with  the  j^ces  of  its  victinii — ^a  vampire,  of  the  vegetable  king- 
,  donu  As  we  roda  along^  across  the  valleys,  the  jiuigle-cocFs  sharp 
challenge  woke  the  echoea  as  we  briskly  trotted ,  towards .  the  Mnnd 
wlMmihe  cremation  was  to  take  place. 

It  was  nearly  midday  when  the  Badaga  halted.  **  There,*'  he  said, 
**  is  KhB  KM  Mnnd,"  or  "  dead  man^s  house;"  We  had  expected  to  see  thd 
usual  gfonp  of  picturesque  huts  with-  their  dome-shaped  roof^,  wiA 
ike  Buffalo  kraal  axid*  sacred  Mm  tree.  But  here-^-on  the  Borders  of 
a  lovely  Wood,-Hi  lonely  hut  surrounded  by  a  low  wall  of  stones  met 
<mr  -gaee.  A-^a^red  Bfan  in  shimmering  leaf  flung  its  shadow  across 
{jie-'girey  thatdi.  The  tender  coppery  sheen  of  the  leaves  standix4r 
but  against  the  vivid  green  of  the  background  of  Shola  running  down 
to  a  ratine^  where  a  rivulet  ran  trickling  down  to  join  a  distant  river. 
*Againsl  the  hut  a  bamboo  tressle-  leant  waiting  to  bear  the  silenft 
ooeopaftt  to  the  pyre — ^women  and  tearful  children  sat  mournfully 
about  in  quiet  grief,  while  others  crawled  in  and  out  of  the  tiny 
l^eiiiag  tiiat  did  duty  for  a  door.  *  Far  away  over  the  hills  a  sad  wailf^ 
fi^  dirge  vose  and  fell,  and  as  the  mourners  heard  it  their  tean 
flowed  afresh,  "  Aho  t  Aho!  They  come,  the  Eotars ! '  Sing  Wer  ortt 
lost  one— Ah  ho— ho— Num  Deveron,"  Standing  about  were  groups 
.  of  natives  attracted  by  curiosity.  We  noticed  that  many  of  them  had 
.unwound  a  portion  ol  their  head  dress  and  had  bixiught- it  across 
tiieir' noaes,  and  the  Tamil  word  ^'narthum"  fell  from  more  than 
one  pair  of  lipsb  Of  ^'narttium"  we  fully  understood  the  meawi^ 
bat  Iteof  ht  it  appKed  to  the  general  odor  of  rank  butter,  <feo.,  tlMI^ 
ytsMIISylaS^  We  had  yet,^however,  to  learn  its  meaning  jww': 

Yei^  said  a  man  who  looked  like  a  Gewnment  clerk,  '^l%ere  is  moA 
^kftrtlmni  there  oris^studc-^Unt  ^manhe  dying  five  days  ago/'^-rTiaU^M^ 
'  WeAd;ifioeiitfaien^]t  ^^  imyetMAv  dtstanoe,  and  oar  friettd-Mr.  !Femp|» 
*irll6-had  liis  head  vniteit  hn  dainera  doth,  looked  up  at  thegeneind'aoirfr^ 
tivtBg,  and  suddenly  getting  a  whS  too,  fled  in  d^speraieltastair  ^'^^j 
Sd  jaa  not  tell  me,*'  he  gasped;  we  had-  only  just  found- it  out  fdt 
^bmiivA:  v'^Ih  for  a  penny,**  d».,  sd  kwpmg  a  gbdd  distance  tN^  We 
watched  the>proeeedizigB.    Eyiden^y^hemourBefft  did  aot  object  to  th^ 


fm  ^^  ThfpsdiMiV  [rite 

rarous-smelliog  hut  with  the  greatest,  miocmoem.  With  th^  azriyfil  <rf  the 
Koiars*  the  trestle  was  camedin,  and  shrouded  in  « thick  olpth,  thf^.doad 
man  was  borne  out.  The  music  grew  louder  .fi;om  the  distantly  hill,  the 
stalwart  youths  driving  in  the  bufi^i^pes  arrived,  and  yerj  piottMiaqne 
tliey  looked  as  they  walked  beside  tlieir  restive  charge^i  the  leading  oow 
frowned  with  a  garland  of  the  leaves  of  a  species  of  wild  cucumber,  with 
a  bell  tied  round,  her  neck  -,  behind  her.  came  the  rest  of  the  animalB, 
ready  to  plunge  away  at  a  mementos  notice.  Up  the  hill  the  cortege  went 
with  its  attendants  and  drew  up  near  the  wood  where  the  pyre  lay. 
Here  we  vainly  essayed  to  get  the  camera  in  position.  The  savage  herd  of 
shaggy  butfaloed  shaking  tiieir  great  curved  horns,  with  snorts -'cf  rage 
tod  fear,  with  the  splendidly  made  men  picturesquely  grdnped  around, 
made  a  picture  not  easily  forgotten*  As  each  bufiiBJo  was  brought  u^ 
{or  the  death  blow  given  by  the  pujari  tnr  Pala,  ttro  of  the  strongest 
youths  wduld  plunge  forwa^  and  ea6h'  seizing  a  horn  wind  their  anat 
round  it  and  so  hang  on  by  main  force,  dragged  about  in  every  direct 
^i&.l^'^the  furious  anJooalplungiiBig  and  fleeimgixr  tenov.  Bre^ght  to  a 
fttw>ditill,  the  u^emng  hatohet  descended  «wiftly,  and  an  lessihaa  fi^ 
INMiids  the  huge  brute  lay  dead.  lastantiy  thebiar  waeb(»ne^mokIy 
4q  the  epo^  and  the  dead  man's  hand  laid  on.  the  bu&lo's  head,  aznl 
.vithits  last  breath  messages  weoro^v«n  to  it  by  the  mourners  who 
mawdedaroo^caressiog the. creatare,. that tiU' then  had 4)een  herded 
and  tended  by  its  murderera,  V  Oh  dying  bufEaio, -take  onr  messagtes  ii^ 

Avmuos.    TeU  him  how  we  Iniss  him,  Ahol  Aho4 ^)h!  gethon 

with  him,  ei»."  As  each  buEEalo  was  slain,  so  the  moaners  orewded 
and  wept  sadly.  The  slaughter  over,  the  moum^iv  rushed  -about 
looking  frantically  far  sympathetic  friends  or  relations  to  weep  wsth»  and 
when  satisfied  with  one  they  sat  .down  in  couples  with  their,  fofehoadtf 
pressed  togeitbeir  weeping  inconoert.  It  waa  a  curious  eoeiie»  Somsr 
|4nies  a  couple  would  part  and  wander  about  looking  for  a  f|»sh  subject 
to  grieve  with,  and,  as  often  as  not^  jwander  aimlessly  ahpnt  .with 
tears  streaming  unass(»ied. 

At  last  the  weeping  stage  drew  to  a  closie.  The  mournexsi  having 
exhausted  their  fount  of  tears,  rose  up  with  one  accord—- men, 
women  and  children — drew  up  to  the  pyre,  and  solemnly  flung  i^handr 
f ul  of  earth  over  the  corpse,  saying,  "  Eartl^  go  baok  to  earth,*'  before  x^ 
Was  placed  on  the  dais  of  dry  wood — ^made  of  seven  sorts  of  treea.  The 
chief  i^urner  lit  the  pyre,  first  placii^  the  dead  man's  oKnafmentsi  a 
supply  of  food,.  45bc,,  close  by. 

Banged  alongside,  the.pyre  were  aaoks  of  parohod  graii^  which  WM 
then  handed  round ;  and  while  the  cqxpse  lay  g^ipily  nMWituig^-witJi.^i^ 
attendanton  the  watch  with  a  big  stick  to  Jo^ep  down  TOStiye  lio^^'By'r^ 
the  mourners  jate  their  grain,  with  the  tears^vbill  dam^  upon  their  %>e6j 

Beyond  the  wood  the  Kotars  started  axid  fought  like  j^d^als.  ovepj 
the. buffaloes,  while  great  vultnrea  sailed  over  head  waiting  for  thdi; 
'    *  Tfao  Badagas  and  Kotars  aro  Bill  iribes,— wiM  and  iOtisy^  ' . 


JIMl.]  Brahmopaitishad  of  the  T^Jur  Veda.  lUfT 


'  Vh^gnm  00  Mefty  sprngled^  ivttK  mid  flnweni  lay  sj^riid;!^  i^Ui 
gox^e,  and  the  Kotars,  hideous  with  the  same  fltiid,  tore  and  backed  ai 
4h^  )ai:ge  AdxeM.  farms  sdKHez^d  aboirir<-a  gmeflome  sight. 
i  .  M  Hfive  yoa  twen  enough/'  asked  the  Badaga^  "  or  would  you  Hke  to 
mwi^  tin  tke.dead  ttaa's  h^ad  goes  popr— wfaioh  will  he  T6>ry  soon  now/^ 
Heedlessto  say,  we  fled !  **  Well,"  said  the  Badaga, ''  as  you  willnot  stay  to 
^ee  tbe^hm  oat,  I  will  say  *  Salaam*  if  all  the  Dorees  ttsoA  Dhosanus  wIH 
feel  m  their  poekets  for  the  Ekiam  (present)  I  am  certain  they  wish  to 
give  me."  •       «         / 

**  Is  this  all  f  *  he  exclaimed  as  an  8  anna  piece  shone  on  his  hollow 
^uihxL  *^  Ifokd  it  a  BiTpee  ;  think  of  all  the  fun  you  havts  had,— 
grand  Tumash  1— Cotalr  music,  slaughtered  bolMoes  and  mudi  etying 
«ftheTodas/* 

^  Look  hcfre,"  we  said,  **  if  you  w9I  tell  us  what  hecbmes  of  the 
fftflbss  we  will  gite  you  four  aniias  more." 

He  scratched  his  head  and  shifted  his  toga. 

"  What  is  the  good/'  he  said,  '*  gathering  up  the  ashes  is  vexy  slow 
fu9.  Perhaps  in  the  m^Knung— say  mat  boor  before  sun-rise— *the  ohiel 
mourner  will  oollect  tbein  and  put  them  on  one  side,  then  he  will  take  an 
empty  earthen  pot  on  his  head  and  muttering  something  about  'life's 
l}ody  hsjikg  brokeo,'  he  wiU  dash  thepot  down,  breakiiig  itto  bits,  and 
^rithoot  looking  baek  tuat  «way  from  Ab  spot  The  ashes  SKte-  boHed 
wdtii  sooh  ol  the  diad  men's  ornaments  that  hUr^ts  escaiped  tbe  fbp&^^^mm 
givs^nemyfoorfHrnascmly  makeitsiaci'  

f  Q.  S.  B»   . .  '; 


BMABMOPASISBAD  OF  TH9  TAJ9R  VSBA. 

rlS  Upaiushad  is  intended  to  gire  a  complete  and  dear  MeUr*  of  th6 
nahtre  of  :&tma,  Ifttat  has  four  states  of  consciousness  (arMthAii) 
«nd  four  seats,  fer  the  better  eoniminmBtion  of  the  Mirgitoa  Dl^aM 
^qontempIatimeniBiobjeot  without  Chinas)..  ' 

OM.  SAUNABjSl  MAHASALA  questioned  the  holy  sage  Pippalada 
^  {He  Aiigiras  Gkitra  thus:--In  this  beautiful  Brahmapnra,  the  fit 
resideiice  of  divine  beings,  how  are  (the  deities  of  Vak,  Ao.,)loeated  ? 
How  do  they  function  f  To  whom  belongs  this  power  9  (manijfos« 
iajSaim  ^  Buddhi,  Ac.).    He  to  whom  this  power  belongs,  what  is 

He? 

Oonwentory.— Brahmapura  means  body,  an4  is  so-called  |bs  it 

ferms  a  whereby  to  attain  Brahm.  There  are  four  questions  here. 
TfeefiM  is,  **"Whati8  that,  depending  on  which,  Vafc  and  others  fimcticm 
in  this  body  ?**  The  second  is*, "  What  is  that  that  sets  these  in  action  ?** 
tabe  thirct  is,  "  What  is  it  that  causes  the  Buddhi,  Ac.,  to  manifest  ffiem- 
ielves  ?^  The  fourth  is,  *•  What  is  the  real  nature  of  that  which  exercises 
fiiis  power?" 

Pippalada  iben  having  deeply  considered,  imparted^  to  Urn  Hia 
Brahmawdya  (Divine'  wia^»-7Tboosophy)y---tfeat  WWt  axMllent  of 
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power." 

Comm.— Antidpttiiig  a  question  ^  Is  tliis  the  material  Prana,"  he 
aays  ^It  10  Atma.'  TMs  is  a  general  answer  to -Ubb  four  qnesliokuiy  \Mt  he 
gives  a  speoial  ansn^er  to  the  third  in  saying, '  It  iaiktma  thai^  exaxSBem 
^k&Bpcfwet,' 

It  is  the  life  of  all  Devas  (Divine  powers).  It  is  their  death  and 
(their)  life. 

Comm. — On  the  existence  oi  atma,  depends  theirs. 

...      The   Brahma   ihskt  shines  pure,  Nishkala,  respkndaot,  and  .al]« 
peocTadiiigy  in  this  diyine  Qi^pthmapnra  (body),  roles  (al^. 

'  Oomm. — Here  he  defines  its  place.  NiAkala  means  VWitheat  FT^at^ 
4r^,  which  are  the  resnlts  of  avidya.'  Haring  giyen'  a  negative'  deaoip- 
tion,  he  gives  a  positive  one  by  the  following  epithets :  "  all'pervadmgJ^ 
The  original  is  akashara.  It  comes  from  '  cl$'  to  pervade.  '  He  roles  all/ 
This  is  an  answer  to  the  second  question.  As  said  in  the  Bvaliada- 
ranyaka,  '  He  who  is  in  the  Prithvi,  but  pervades  it,  he  who  causes 
IhitiiVi  to  move,  he  whom  Prithvi  does  not  know,  he  iir  Atma^  the 
Antaryaoni,  (Inner  mover),  the  Amrita  (immortal).' 

,  The  Jiva,.  (identifying  himself  with)  the-  Indriyas,  rules  tiiem 
like  a  spider.  The  spider  throws  out  from  a  single,  thread  ^utjof  his 
|)ody.a  whole  .web,  and  draws  it  into  himself  by  ti^  same  tbaeadt  so 
Prana,  whenever  it  goes,  dra^  after  it  the  obj§ot0  of  x%Lcreatioii  (Yak, 
etc),  • 

Oofnm. — ^As  said  in  the  lattel^  part  of  tins  TJpanishad  '  as  the  spider 
throws  out  thread  and  dianv  tkem  back,'  so  the  Jiva  goto' and  retnnis 
in  ■*'  the  Jagrat  and  Swapna.'  Here  Mima  stands  for  the-  spider,  Frmm 
fevthethBead,andyak,&c.,£orthewBb.  As  said  elsewhere,  'Aa  a  strong 
borse,  when  it  runs  off,  draws  along  with  it  the  pegs  to  which  thexopes 
were  attached,  so  Prana  (when  it  goes  awi^y)  drags  along  with  it  the 
oiher  Pranas.' 

-     -    ^  -    -     •  N 

During  *  Sushuptt,'  (the  Prana)  goes  to  its  seat  (Brahma)^  thioogl| 
the  nadis  of,  which  it  is  the  Devata,  like  an  eagle,  that  making  air  an 
(he  means  of  communication,  reaches  his  abode.  ,  ; 

Oomm, — Here  he  answers  the  question :  ''How  does  Prana  attrao^ 
them  ?"    This  also  holds  good  during  trance  and  death. 

They  say,  as  Devadatta,  tjhough  beaten  (duripg  Sushupti)  by 
a  stick,  &c.,  does  not  move,  so  also  fiie  actor  does  not  suffer  or  enjoy  foe 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  religious  actions. 

Oomm. — !F%ey«ay,  this  is  an  answer  to  the  question*' How  do  we  Imow 
that  it  goes  to  its  abode,  the  Brahm  and  not  anywhere  else?"  On 
awaking  the  person  says,  Tliave  slept  happily.**  So  he  goes* to  his 
abode  (v  e.,)  ananda  (bliss)  and  returns  from  it,  and  anan&'is  firahinal 
A  Jfalit<fiitfa-"Bow<gaii  he;  wMecsn^^  and 

bad  aotieiis^  eiajoy  happiness  d^u^  S^^npti  ?'^    He  answers  it.    TK» 
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^ei%cw'db«i>«to«iiibve;  b^iLd^  lie  ireaii8($ioiL&  >0f  flc^ldiig  elseto^  Uli(i 
because  there  does  not  exist  the  cause  of  sontow  {adharma).  -*  >> 

,;    Jfst/aft  a  tflUld-  obtaiag  h»fpi9e«9  wii^hout  desiripg  foe  it  (iij^ 
|J«s7}>  Qo^alaQ^'D^YMattaobtaiAB  banP^^^  ^^  SoshDjpti,  ^.     t 

Cimm, — ^Here  he  answers  the  question  ^  If  adhanna,  the  ttffom  <4  seiN* 
vow,  dpcs  not  exist  in  Snshnpti;  then  dharma,  the  canse  of  happinessr 
also  (loea  not  exist  P  Then  where  is  bliss  ?''  By  saying  that  the  eternal 
happiness  (Nityananda)  exists,  and  the  proof  is  simply  the  experience  o| 
the:  persons.  The  child  plays,  for  play's  sake,  but  he  enjoys  happinesa 
wiiihaL  It  is^Baidf  '^  There  are  only  two  who-are  &ee  from  anxiiety  and 
are  drowned  in  Paramananda-  (si^em»  happiiieBs)-'-4he  izmooenttaaiF 
laezperieBoed  child  and  the  person  who  is- freed  from  all  Ghmas." 

He  certainly  knows,  (being)  Param  jyotis^  and  the  person 
desiring  jyotis,  enjoys  bliss  in  the  contemplation  of  jyotis. 

Oomm. — '  There  being  no  conscionsness  in  Snshnpti,  how  conld  he  b^ 
sfkid  tp  enjoy  bliss  ?'  He  answers  this  by  saying  that  being  Param  jyoti«^ 
i,  e.9  atnxa  jyotis  that  is  indiependent  of  anything,  he  certainly  knows  it* 
As  said  in  the  Smtis : '  Being  indestmctible,  there  is  no  duninntion  in  the 
power  of  vision  of  the  seer !'  '  Bnt  how  does  he  enjoy  it  without  desiring' 
it?*'  He  answers  it  thus:— 'To  him  who  longs  after  Atma  every- 
thing appears  dear.*  So  says  the  Smti.  So  being  always  desirous  of 
Atma»  he  thirsts  for  jyotis  and  delights  in  its  enjoyment.  During' 
Sushnpti  there  being  no  other  desire,  that  which  remains  is  only  desire 
for  Atma.  Being  tainted  with  desire  he  appears  as  acting  on  the  jagrat 
plane.  But  in  Paramatma  there  is  no  change.  The  Srutis  day,  *  He 
who 'longs  after  Atma,  has  satisfied  all  his  desires.' 


Then  he  comes  back  to  the  ds^eam  plane  by  the  same  way,  like 
a  jaJouka  (a  leech)..  It,  remaining  on  a  blade  of  gnus,  first  puts 
iorwBxd  his  foot  on  another  blade  in  front,  oonveys  his  body  to  it,  aad« 
having  got  a  finn  hold  of  it,,  then  only  leaves  the  former  and  not  before* 
So  this  is  the  jagrat  state. 

'  Comm. — So  also  the  Jiva  having  got  into  the  Swapna  body,  then  only 
leaves^iiie  Sushupti  body,  so  also  for  jagrat ;  so  also  in  death,  where  ifc' 
tfljces  another  body  befcwe  leaving  this.  The  Srutis  say,  '  As  the  jalouka^/ 
so  this  person  is  under  the  control  of  and  follows  Karma.'  By  thia^ 
dkample  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  jiva  (Experiences  and  is  conscious 
cj!rthetlfxeest8(te&  '       r 


As  this  (Pevadatta)  bears  ^^t  thje  wiie  time  eigjbit  .skul^  soihi/i , 
]i||pbt^.the  |K>urce^.  D^vas/ai^  Yed^^;^aing8  to  ja^manliUkf  the  ]i»reast9 
inft;WOman./      ^,.  _.;.,:       ..:.:...:.-.:.  ^  ".',     .^     „,  ,;    '» 
,  •  •Cbm4^^1!hia  answers  thiKquSBstio^^^^^  eai^  qm  ji^-^pezJietflM; 

■a  «|fljto^s(»teai.ffliftidtanegasl^    .  fisliy  r'SThese  ^kafm*jMo9B  (m^tH^  < 
aodei^aud.   *Saw49Wjlliey.4»UKm4^^ 


/ 


tfcdd  ^Vh#  Tiwofoi^bMU  fr*k; 


tzpafid  are  f oimd  in  1^  iinmiaiw 


l)imiig  the  Jagi^tk  Ayatiha,  aiearitanid  demmt  are  postalated 
of  this  Deva  (power),  he  is  capable  of  great  expansioiL  and  is  tibt 
Inner  mover.  He  iai  Khaga  (bird),  Earjcata  (crab),  I'ushkara  (Akas). 
Prana,  pain,  Parapara,  Atma  and  Brahma.    This  deitjr  causes  to  know. 

C(mm. — *  How  are  we  to  know  that  Jagrat  is  the  source  of  Vedas 
ii,nd  Devas  and  not  Swapna  P'  He  answers  this  thus :  The  actioDS 
of  a  person  dnring  the  Jagrat  state  only  are  rewarded  or  punished,  and 
Slot  dnring  the  Swapna ;  these  results  are  laid  down  in  the  Yedas  and 
are  influenced  bj  the  Devas.  By  saying  that  it  is  podtdatedy  it  seems 
lihat  there  is  some  oennezton  als6  with  the  Swapna  state,  because 
{or  seminal  emis9i<m  duxing  Swapna,-  Prayaschitta  is  preseribed. 
Baepanrianj  the  universe  proceeds  from  him.  Bird  as  he  knows  what 
jia  going  on  elsewhere*  Craib  as  he  proceeds  crookedly  (spirally  P).  Akat 
heing  pure  like  it.  .Ftwm^  being  its  creator.  Pain  being  its  giver. 
iPora  the  cause,  a^parot^  the  effect.  To  show  that  he  is  not  different  from 
ij^va^  he  says  Atma  (i.  e.,)  PrMTagatma.  Being  the  soul  of  all,  he 
famsea  everything  to  be  known.    *  There  is.no  other  seer'  says  the   Smti. 

He  who  knows  thui^  obtains  Brahma,  the  Supreme,  the  sup* 
port  of  all  things,  and  the  Kshetragna  (witness).  He  obtains  Brahnu^ 
the  Supreme,  the  support  of  all  things,  and  the  £shertragna.  The 
Wrusha  has  four  seats, — ^navel  (Manipurakachakra),  heart  (Anahata* 
phakra),  neck  (YisuddhichakraX  and  head  (Agnachakra).* 

bomm. — ^These  are  specially  menlioned,  as  contemplation  on  these 
chakras  facilitates  progress.  ' 

There  Brahm  with  the  four  feet  specially  sfainos.  Those  ieel 
Itfe  Jagrat,  Swaipna,  Sushnpti  and  Turiya. 

Oomm. — *  Are  these  the  only  places  P  Are  not  the  Muladhans  Ac, 
mentioned  ?*  He  answers  this  by  saying  that  it  shines  in  these 'places 
»0oiaUf  (^-'e-X  *  slight  contemplation  there  is  enough.  He  calls  the 
states  fr^  I  being  enly  illusory,  they  are  represented  by  the  unimportant 
mHs  of  tike  body,  and  it  19  only  thzongh  these  that  it  manifests  itself. 

i  In  jagrat  h^  is  BrabmA»  ui  Swapna  Vishnu,  in  Sushupti  Budns 
and  in  Turiya  the  Supreme  AJcshara.  He  is  Adity%  Vishnu,  Iswan^ 
Piimaha ;  Prana,  Jiva,  Agni,  and  resplendent.  The  ]^ara  Brahm  shines 
i^  the  midst  ol  these  (states)*  He  is  withbitt  Ifanas,  ear,  hands,  feet 
smd  light.  There  the  worlds  azanot  wcHrlds,  Devas  no  Devas,  ITedas  no 
Vedas,  sacrifices  no  toorifiees,  mother  no  mother,  father  ^o  fathor, 
aiughteoNhi-biiW^  no  dasi^iier-fadawv  Ohaaiaalar  m  €lhimflala«  PMllmsa 
iio  P^nlkSite,  SiMiana  MO  Biuteaa,  beaste  h» 

imts,  so  <Hie  only  AffAo^  riiiim  *i^^^ 
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OomiiW^^  iii^  the  1iglAcihiAif9m,€hamdala,  otietK^m  4>{# 
Braiunan  woman  by  a  Sadra.  PauUccua,  one  bom  of  a  IBadra  wsasomniKf 
a  Nishada  (hunter).  BrafMtna^  also  a  man  of  a  rery  low  caste*  Where 
doee  Bmhtai  ehixkb  and  in  what  fmrn  ?    Be  eays : 

In  the  Hridayakas  (Akas  in  the  heart)  is  the  Chidakas.  That 
18  Brahm.  It  is  e^xtremelj  subtle  (Chidakas).  The  Hridayakas  c^ 
be  known.    This  moves  in  it.     In  Brahm  everything  is  strung. 

(7o4»ff^— The  Mantras  say,  *  The  heart  should  be  known  as  the  great 
residence  of  the  All.'    What  is  the  fruit  of  thus  knowing  him  P    fie 


'  Tkooe  vho  thus  knew  the  Lord  know  oTerything. 
Xhrnn^'"^^  said  in  the  Ghandogyopanishad,  *  If  he  longs  after  Pitrn 
lokfti  ty  bis  very  thought  the  Pitris  arise;  so  he  attains  Pitrileica  and  i« 
gf^Ma  ftteflre* 

In  Him  (the  Gnani)  the  Devas,  the  worlds,  the  Pitris  and  th« 
Biabis  do  not  rule.    He  who  has  awakened  knows  everything. 

(7off^9». — ^Each  man  is  si^posed  to  be  indebted  to  three  persons  in  hia 
li&»  t\«.y  the  Devas,  the  Pitris,  and  the  Bishis.  He  pays  the  first  by 
studying  the  Yedas  and  performing  the  sacrifioes,  the  seoond  by  beg«f^ 
ting  a  sfWi,  and  the  third  by  daily  giving  Arghya  (oblations  of  water). 
?Rie  tJnani  being  free  from  all  the  three,  they  no  longer  rule  ovi^r  him. 

All  the  Devas  are  in  the  heart,  in  the  heai^  ar0  ftU  the  Pr&Qi^ 
in  the  heart  is  Prana,  Jyotis  and  tibe  threeplied  holy  thread.  In  th^ 
heart,  in  Chaitanya  (conscsiousness)  it  (Prana)  is. 

Comm. — To  impress  upon  the  mind  the  neoessity  of  renouncing  every- 
thing known  and  unknown,  he  says  that  the  worship  of  eztenuil  deities 
is  wrong  and  that  everything  is  within.  DevakUy  Brahma  and  othersi 
the  deities  of  thelndriyas.  Pranfui^  Yak  and  others.  Jiptit,  that  which 
enables  us  to  perceive  objects.  To  show  that  the  pure  Brahm,.  tbougli 
the  souroe  of  all  things  and  unmanif  ested,  shines  in  the  heart,  he  say^ 
'  The  holy  threai.^  It  represents  the  nine  modifications  of  SatwB>  Baijaf 
and  Tamae.  He  now  gives  the  Mantra  to  be  j>ronoiinoed  when  putting 
on  the  holy  thread. 

Put  on  the  Tagnopavita  (the  ht>ly  thread),  the  Sup^reme,-  ih^ 
holy,  which  issaxie  into  existence  alon^  "with  Prajap'ati^  whic^  gives  long 
life,  and  which  is  very  excellent ;  let  this  give  you  strengdt  and  Tejas 
(spiritual  splendour). 

Oomm.^^Thef  TagnOp^Vita  is'  ^drb'cicrosd  the  Weast  to  show^fhali 

the  Chaitatiiya  is  in  the  heart.  '  "    ' 

.    ,     .  '  y  '"•    ■■■'  ^'  . 

The '  wise*  man  haTing  sliAved  his  head  oompleta^.  shouM 
41irow  awapf  the  eztemal  thread.  JSe^ehouU  wear  as  the  holy  threadi 
|h»  mi|HHwascJt»i.iJtfMtfcraaigdp.»>aWi,  i|lt».odl«d&itra,' because 
it  shows  (thaiite  <Atitt.ilkiin;4tt.iiesri)*^;  A^ 
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lias  croBaed  the  ocew  of  the  YecUtfu    la.  that  Satn  (iliread)  evcorfilKBg 

is  .strung^  like  beads  on  a  thread.  The  Yogi,  well  yereed  in  Yoga  and 
haying  a  clear  perception  of  Truths  should  wear  thai  thread.  Practising 
the  iioble  Yoga,  the  wise  man  shonld  abandon  the  external  thread.  He 
who  wears  the  Sutra  in  the  form  of  Brahm,  he  is  a  sentient  heing.  By 
wearing  that  Sntra  "he  is  not  polluted.  They  whose  Sutra  is  within, 
, whose  Yagnopavita  is  Gnana^  they  only'  know  the  Satrap  innd  they 
oi^y  wear  the  Yagnopavita  in  this  world.  Those  whose  tuft  ^J^ 
Is  Ghiana,  who  are  firmly  grounded  in  Grnaii^  whose  Yligno{Mmia  is 
Gnana,  consider  Gnana  only  as  supreme.  Guana  is  holy  and  excellent.' 
He  whose  tuft  of  ha4r  is  Guana,  like  the.  flame  of  Agni,  JUe«  the 
■wise  .one,  only  wears  a  true  Sikha;  the  others  sin^ply  wear  mere  tufts  of 
Jl^air^^  ^Those  Brahmanas  and  others  who  perform  the  cei[^emonie8  pre<> 
scribed  in  the  Yedas,  they  only  wear  this  thread  as  a  symbol  of  their 
ceremonies.  Those  who  know  the  Vedas  say  that  he  only  is  a  true 
^Brahmin  who  wears  the  Sikha  of  Gnana  and  whose  Yaguopavita  is  the 
same.  This  Yaguopavita  {Yagna  Vishnu  and  Upaviia  that  surrounds, 
iience  the  form  of  Vishnu)  is  supreme  and  is  the  supreme  refuge. 
He  who  wears  that  really  knows,  he  only  wears  the  Sutra,  he  is  Yagna 
(Vishnu),  and  he  only  knows  Yagna  (Vishnu). 

Oom9v».-^H^reafter  he  begins  to  praise  the  Most  EzeeHent,  by 
attaining  whom  the  various  bonds  are  removed,  by  whose  favour  is 
obtained  the  Divine  sight,  and  death  avoided. 

One  God,  hidden  in  all  things,  pervades  all  things  and  is  the 
Iiinar  Life  of  all  things.  He  awards  ther  fruits  of  Elarma,  he  lives 
in,  all  things,  he  sees  all  things  without  any  extraneous  help,  he  is 
the  soul  of  all,  there  is  nothing  like  him,  and  he  is  without  any  Gunas 
(being  secondless).  He  is  the  great  wise  one  (here  the  Gnana  Sakti 
is  postulated).  He  is  the  one  doer  among  many  actipnless  objects  (here 
the  Kriyasakti  is  dearly  shown).  He  is  always  making  one  thing 
appear  as  several  (by  Maya).  Those  wise  men  who  see  him  in  Buddhi, 
they  only  obtain  eternal  peace.  Having  made  Atma  (Buddhi)  as  the 
;Arani  and  Pranava  the  lower  Arani,  by  constant  practice  of  Dhyana, 
one  should  see  the  concealed  deitj.  As  the  oil  in  the  sesamum,  as 
the  ghee  in,  the  curds,  as  the  water  in  the  rivers,  and  as  the  fire  in 
^e  Arani,  so  they  who  practise  truth  and  austerities  see  him  in  ihe 
Buddhi. 

'    Cfamm. — Aram  is  a  piece  of  wood  with  a  hole  in  it  into  which  another 

sharp-pointed  wood  is  inserted. and  made  to  rotate  by  a  rope.    It  is 

used  for  getting  fire  for  the  sacrifices.    It  is  very  im^estive.    For  a 

detailed  esoteric  explanation  of   this,  vide  Secret  Doctrine^   Vol.   II, 

^  fPrometfiens."      .    '  » *  f    •  •  "  - 


r       As  the  spider  tfamre  oat  aafdcaws-  tato  itflOFtiftr  Amdi^  so  the 


Jtfi.pi«wi4ir  totgmi  a  dascriplion  of  it*. 

The.  heart  is  in  the  form  of  a  closed  lotus  flo-vver,  with  its  head 
lift^ging  down ;  it  has  a  hole  in  the  top.  Know  it  to  be  the  great 
iabbde  of  the  All. 

,O0tim.rr^Th08e  lines  appear  in  the  Fnnush^  Snkta  too. 

Sfe#'ijiat  daring  Jagrat  it  d'^elTs  m  the  eye  (Hght),  and  dtmng 
8w>i'||iUt  in  the  throat ;  during  Snshupii  it  is  in  the  heart  and  daring 
Trtrf^'in  the  head  (in  the  nadi  called  Ptireetati.) 

(7omm. — ^As  said  elsewhere,  'Having  pierced  by  the  manas  and  the 
breath  the  great  bolt  of  Brahm  in  a  moment,  he  should  take  rest  in  the 
great  Ocean  of  supreme  amrita.  By  bringing  together  the  Prana  and 
Apana  to  the  Muladhara  and  contemplating  upon  Om  (in  the  way  laid 
down  in  the  Tantras)  the  gastric  fire  is  roused.  The  serpent  Kundalini 
that  lies  ooOed  3|  times  around  the  Sushumna  closing  the  mouth  (Brah« 
maraadra)  with  his  head,  feels  this  and  slowly  begins  to  move.  He  should 
then  force  his  breath  (current)  and  bin  mind  through  the  opening  into 
SavbomnA  (for  where  the  mind  wills,  there  the  breath  current  follows). 
THiere  are  three  obstacles : — ^Brahma  Gbranthi,  Yishnu  Oranthi  and  Siva 
Qvanthi  (granthi=  knot).  He  should  force  his  way  through  them  and 
drink  tiie  nectar  flowing  from  the  moon  in  the  Agnachakra.  That 
process  liTef  erred  to  here. 

Because  Buddhi  unites  the  Pratyagatama  with  the  Paramatmai 
the  worship  of  Sandkya  (union)  iM^osa  So  we  should  perform 
Sandhyiwandana.  The  Sandhyavaiudana  performed  by  Dhyana  requires 
no  water.  It  gives  no  trouble  to  the  body  or  the  speech.  That  which 
unites  i^  things  is  the  Sandhya  of  the  one-staffed  Sanyasis.  Knowing 
tiut  from  i^hich  speech  and  mind  torn  back  being  unable  to  obtain  i% 
and  that  which  is  the  bliss  of  Jiva,  the  wise  one  is  freed.  The  secret  of 
the  BvahmtTidjra  is  to  reveal  the  real  nature  of  the  Atma,  that  is  alU 
pervading,  that  is  like  ghee  in  the  milk,  that  is  the  source  of  Atmavidya 
and  T|kpfu^  i^d  to  show  that  everything  is  in  essence  one. 

89  sudi  the  Brahmopanishad. 

C.  R.  Sbinivasa  Ayangae,  B.  A.,  F.  T.  S.,  . 
.  KtmhaJeonam 


^  NATVSE: 

Aphobisms  btGobthb. 
-       ,/      {TranslaUd^Frof.HMleyr' Nature;' Nov.  i,19ed.) 

N^TUBB !    We.  are  sumninded  and  «nibraeed  by  her :  |K>wer)s8s'tO 
separate  ourselvea  from  her»  and  powerless  to  penetrate'  beyond  her«. 
I  .  !|Eith0Sit  asking.  Of  v»x^^ 
^Unioe,  and  whirls  as  on  antil  we  are  tired,  and  drop  froit^  her  sc^r^    ' 
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baa  been,  comes  not  ag^dn,  Erery  A4iig  ia  MV^  atid>  yeft  ndoghi  boi  tte 
old. 

We  live  in  her  midsjb  and  know  her  not  She  is  incessantly  speak* 
iiig  to  nB»  biit  betrays  not  her  secret.  We  constantly  act  upon  her^  and 
yet  have  no  power  over  her. 

The  one  thing  she  seenis  to  aim  at  is  Individnaliiy ;  yet^  she  oares 
nothing  for  individuals.  She  is  always  building  up  and  destroying; 
but  her  workshop  is  inaccessible. 

Her  life  is  in  her  children  ;  but  -where  is  the  mother?  She  is  the 
only  artist ;  working-up  the  most  uniform  material  into  utter  opposites ; 
arriving,  without  a  trace  of  effort,  at  perfection,  at  the  most  exact  pre- 
cision, though  always  veiled  under  a  certain  softness.  ' 

Each  of  her  works  has  an  essence  of  its  own  ;  each  of  her  pheno- 
mena a  special  characterisation ;  aiad  yet  their  diversity  is  in  unity. 

She  performs  a  play;  we  know  not  whether  she  sees  it  herself| 
and  yet  she  acts  for  us,  the  lookers  on. 

Incessant  life,  development,  and  moYement  are  in  her,  but  sh^ 
advances  not.  She  changes  for  ever  and  ever,  and  rests  not  a  moment^ 
Quietude  is  inconceivable  to  her,  and  she  has  laid  her  curse  upon  rest 
She  is  firm.  Her  steps  are  measured,  her  exoeptions  rare,  her  laws  un* 
changeable^ 

She  has  always  thought  and  always  thinks ;  though  not  as  a  man, 
but  as  Nature.  She  broods  over  «n  aU-compreheading  idea,  which  no 
eearohing  can  find  out. 

Mankind  dwell  in  her  and  Ae  in  them.  With  all  men  she  plays  a 
game  for  love,  and  rejoices  the  more  they  win.  With  many,  her  move^ 
are  «o  hidden,  that  the  galne  is  over  b^ore  they  know  it. 

That  which  is  most  unnatural  is  sttU  Nature ;  the  stupidest  philis* 
imism  has  a  touch  of  her  gM&ius.  Whoso  cannot  see  her  everywhere, 
eees  her  nowhere  rightly. 

She  loves  herself,  and  hei^  innumerable  eyes  and  affections  ard 
iized  upon  herself.  She  has  divided  herself,  that  she  may  be  her  own 
delight.  She  causes  an  endless  suocession  of  new  Capacities  for  en- 
joyment to  spring  up,  that  her  insatiable  sympathy  may  b^  atouiigea. 

She  rejbicea  in  {llusion.  WhosO  destroys  it  in  himself  and  others^ 
him  she  punidies  with  the  sternest  tyranny.  Whoso  follows  her  in 
faith,  him  she  takes  as  a  child  to  her  bosom. 

Her  children  are  numberless.  To  none  is  she  altogether  miserly; 
but  she  has  her  favorites,  on  whom  she  squandem  much,  and  for  when 
ah^  makes  great  saorifioes.    Ov^r  greatness  she  spreads  her  shield. 

She  tosses  ber  oreatnrea^otit  ^  3ioth«agneq8»  and  ItollB'theiiiiiol* 
.wheoee  they  oanafe,  nor  wfattber  Ibey  |g«»«    H  is  their  bnotnesa  to  iMt^  O^ 

}m>W9  titeroad^ ^  Ir 

^  ^er  n^chai^ism  has  few  fl|irtnfB«-bat  thegr  Barer  Marimfciafti  anT 
ttlwayB.actiyis.andjkianUoM.         ..  ,.,  ,  >.  .:  .,  ..*  ,---^ 
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The  tpeotede  of  Nftkut^  &  UWajrtt  dCnAr,  ft»dl»  it  aiwagw  itv^tifig  the 
spectntom.  •  Life  is  he9«iort  exqaidte  iavaniioii  {  and  death  is  lMrfOi|m4i 
eoatrivanoe  to  get  plenty  of  life. 

She  wraps  man  in  darkneesj  and  makes  him  for  ever  long  for  light. 
$he  ersatee  kim  dependent  npon  the  earth,  dnll  and  hea^j  ;  and  yet  is 
always  shaking  him  nntil  he  attempts  to  soar  above  it. 

She  oreates  needs  because  she  loves  aotion;  Wonderons  !  that  she 
prodaoes  all  this  action  so  easily.  Every  need  is  a  benefit,  swiftly  satis*, 
fied»  Iwif ily  renewed.  Bvery  fresh  want  is  a  new  sooxce  of  pleasnre,  but 
she  9P0Q  reaches  an  eqailibrinm. 

Evexy  instant  she  commences  an  immense  jonmey,  and  every  instant 
she  has  reached  her  goU. 

She  is  vanity  of  vanities ;  bat  not  to  ns,  to  whom  she  has  made 
heYielf  of  the  greatest  importance.  She  allows  every  child  to  play  tricks 
with  her  ;  every  fool  to  have  judgment  npon  her ;  thousands  to  walk 
sti^sidly  over  her  aihd  see  nbUiing  ;  and  takes  her  pleasure  and  finds  her 
aooonnt  in  them  alL 

Wa  obey  her  law^  even  when  we  rebel  against,  thein  ;  we.  work  witl^ 
her  even  when  we  desire  to  work  against  her«  

Shenmkesevery  gift  a  benefit  by  caosin^us  to  want  it  She  delays* 
that  we  may  desire  her  $  she  hastens,  that  we  may  not  be  weary  ol  hen 

She  has  neitheir  kngtifcg^  not  diseoittae ;  but  ehe  oreates  tongoes  and 
hearls,  by  which  liiefcels  and  speaks. 

Ber  ohPOWB  is  love.  Throngh  love  alone  dare  we  come  near  her. 
She  seiparates  all  existences,  and  all  tend  to  intermingle.  She  has 
isolated  all  things  in  order  that  all  mjay  approach  one  another.  She 
holds  a  oonple  of  draughts  from  the  cup  of  love  to  be  fair  jpayment  for 
the  pains  of  a  lif  e*time. 

She  is  in  all  things.  She  rewards  herself  and  punishes  herself  ;  is 
to  owi|  joy  and  ^er  own  misery.  She  is  rongh  and  tender,  lovely  and 
hateful,  powerless  find  omnipotent.  She  is  an  eternal  present.  Past 
and futnreare  unknown  to  her.  The preasnt  is  her  eternity.  She  is 
beneficent.    I  pr^jse  her  and  all  her  works.    She  is  silent  and  wise. 

Ho  explanation  is  wrung  from  her ;  no  present  won  from  her,  which 
«he  does  nc^  freely  give.  She  is  cunning,  but  for  good  ends ;  and  it  ifi 
best  not  to  notice  her  tricks. 

' '  ^16  is  complete,  but  never  finished.  As  she  works  now^  so  can  she 
alwajftt  work..  Everyone  seee  her  in  his  own  fashion.  She  hidto  «nd(9$ 
a  ihonsaad  names  and  phrases,  and  is  always  the  same.  She  has 
hiMght  meherei  and  wiQ  also  lead  me  away.  I  tmsi  her.  She  may 
soold  me,  but  she  will  not  hate  her  work.  It  was  not.  I  who  spoke  of  {i«9« 
ffoj  What  is  false  and  what  is  true  she  has  spoken  it  idl.  The  fanitt 
Hi^iaec^t^isiiUbMS.     .  \ 
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EX  ORIESTS  LUIz 

A  dialogue  heiween  a  Ohristian  Inquirer  and  a  Student  of  Tkeosophy.      * 

CT  — 1  Kftre  been  told  tliat  many  Theosophists  claim  to  be  better 
•    ^  •     Christians  thjan  those  of  the  orthodox  churches. 

S,  T.— The  case  might  be  open  to  argnment,  though  in  the  first 
instance  jon  would  have  to  define  what  kind  of  Christianity,  among  its 
many  forms,  you  would  choose  for  your  basis.  Let  me,  howcTer,  assure 
you  that  students  of  Theosophy  only  lay  claim  to  a  better  viidBrstand- 
ipg  of  those  fundamental  truths,  forming  the  essence  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  by  their  means  arrive  at  a  clearer  conception,  of  the  inner 
Christian  doctrines. 

G.  J, — ^But  how  can  such  higher  understanding  proceed  £rom  a 
source  so  distinctly  non*Christian  as  Theosophy  P 

8.  T.— Pardon  me,.  Theosophy  is  no  more  noni-Christian  than  it  is 
of  necessity  Buddhistic  or  Brahminical. 

That  its  advent  at  this  moment  should  spring  from  the  East,  only" 
shows  that  ancient  science  and  tradition  have  been  preserved  tiiere 
with  more  minute  care  and  in  greater  purity  than  elsewhere.  Hence 
the  possibility  of  gaining  from  that  quarter  a  more  impartial  analysis 
of  original  religious  truths;  for  so  long  as  you  allow  these  to  be* 
essentially  of  a  spiritual  nature,  you  must  grant  that  a  system  which 
proclaims  the  necessity  and  teaches  the  methods  of  spiritual  develop- 
meot  in  man,  has  thahighest  claims  to  be  heard  and  judged  on  its  own 
merits. 

Without  a  true  analysis  of  the  human  soul,  its  nature,  potentialities 
and  aims,  religion  will  remain  a  shrine  with  barred  doors  for  the  multitude. 
Religion,  representing  the  inner  life  of  the  soul,  must,  therefore,  always 
be  helped  to  the  clearer  comprehension  of  its  fundamental  tamths  by  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  psychology,  which  acts  as  a  husbandman  ia 
carefully  preparing  the  soil. 

C  /.—How  can  the  most  elaborate  system  <rf  psychology  fflaiyi^ 
common  ground  with  revealed  religion,  such  as  we  profess  P 

a.  r.— Morethanyouthinkperhips.  True  knowledge  leads  to  proper 
practice,  and  by  gradual  psychic  evolution  a  revolution,  or  let  ns  call  it; 
a  condition  of  receptivity  if  you  prefer,  has  to  arise  in  the  soul^befotD 
it  can  be  illumined. by  the  greater  revelation  coming  from  abov«,  or 
rather  from  within.  ,      .  . .    r 

Psychology,  so  disdainfully  treated  by  western  science,  mad^  cut 
the  road  on  which  the  level  of  spiritual  understanding  may-  be  seadiei^ 
Ibdame  Blavat^ky  has  not  only  produced  thekey  and*  c^ned  the  bww 
red  gates  to  the-wojld  at  large,  but  by  l^er  incid,  and  brilliant  writin^a- 
has  led,  and  happily  is  still  leading,  the  way  to  many  doable  and  taleKted 
authors,  who,  eagerly  following  in  her  waka,  have  pxofhinad  within  a  fcir 
years,  an  amount  of  valuable  Theosophic  literaturi),  not.ooly.a^xnrishuiar 
in  its  widespread  importunoe,  but  especially  notable  in  its  proBOQlioed 
effect  upon  the  mindfl  of  European  (hiakers  wd  stodentfl*  4 
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0.  /. — What  is  the  reason  that  the  West  «hould  be  ignorant  of  this 
knowledge  and  should  have  to  receive  it  from  tiie  East  ?. 

8,  T, — Tlug  anciont  knowledge  is  like  a  subterranean  waterrGonive 
which  finds  an  outlet  whenever  favourable  circumstances  reudor  the/ 
iH3quired  assistance,  sending  forth  a  clear  rill,  to  mark  its  way,  in  many 
meanderings,  through  the  vast  plain  below.  Iron-bound  tradition,  aided 
by  human  prejudice,  rules  however  that  the  vital  element  can  only  fao 
drawn  from  this  secondary  stream,  although  the  far  distance  of  its 
original  source  and  the  defiled  state  of  its  bed  have  impaired  con-" 
fidence  in  the  purity  of  the  supply. 

Hence,  independent  thinkers  of  all  ages,  mystics,  under  whatever, 
names  history  likes  to  record  them,  have  tried  to  slake  their  thirst  by 
striking  for  the  eastern  fountain-head,  and  drinking  of  the  living  waters 
in  all  their  virgin  limpidity  rtnd  invigorating  freshness. 

The  difficulty  of  their  arduous  task  was  considerably  increased  by 
the  necessity  of  veiling  the  significance  of  their  researches  from  the  ruling 
powers.  In  order  to  secure  this  end,  absolute  secrecy  was  maintained^ 
and  a  system  of  obscure  verbiage  was  adopted,  which  possessed  the  ono 
merit  of  repelling  all,  save  the  enthusiastic  student. 

The  present  era,  with  its  freedom  of  thought,  once  more  brings  fortk 
the  hidden  stream  openly  to  the  surface,  irrigating  and  fertilising  what^ 
ever  land  Can  be  brought  within  its  reach.  Strangely  enough  and  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  spread  of  Theosophy  from  its  eastern  source> 
western  writers  have  spontaneously  proclaimed  the  lost  truth,  in  what 
maybe  termed  identical  language,  though  the  gifted  authors  of  the 
*'  Perfect  Waxf^  have  preferred  to  clothe  the  divine  verities  in  a  highly 
mystical -garb. 

In  all  these  varipus  contributions  we  find  the  greatest  ii9porta)y;e  > 
attached  to  the  division  of  man  into  the  seven  component  parts  of  .hia 
complete  self,  for  it  is  by  the  aid  of  this  prism  that  a  course  of  analysia. 
will  enable  the  student  to  construct  a  correct  ground-plan^  ^ot  only  for 
his  researches  axid  conclusions^  but  also  for  his  subsequent  action. .   Hia 
varioils  powers  have  to  be  examined,  their  limits  defined  and  their 
interaqition  gauged,  before  the  practical  work  of  self-development  in  tha 
desired  direction  can  be  attempted  with  any  hope  of  success.    Above  all^  "• 
the  mystery  of  the  dual  nature  of  the  mind  (Manas)  has^o  be  partly 
solved,  ere  its  divine  and  earthly  tendencies  can  be  separated  with 
sufficient  clearness  to  see  light  on  one's  path.     In  the  Manas  lies  th& 
centre  of  gravity,  fend  hence  the  key  to  the  esoteric  doctrines  which 
form  the  essence  of  all  religions  worthy  of  the  name. 

•  (7.  /. — ^Oan  Budi  psychological  studies  lead  to  any  practical  result  P 
Does  not  tiie  ocrdinary  mind  lose  itself  easily  lu  the  mazes  of  metaphysf es  ? ' 
•'  B.  3l<^^If  western  scienoe  had  famillairized  the  European  mind  with 
the'pliiiJiy  bat  firm,  footholds  for  psychical  knowledge,  these  ideas  would. 
hfl|p31y  h^  considered  beyond  the  range  of  ifnA  ordinary  int^lleot.  Biy**^ 
cli^>)i4nu.boiKeyBr,.waa  oaver  p«rmjtted  to  raffle  the '  placid  suHiScebf^ 
Ibe  scientific  ini)id4.ijklta0  oonteinptiioaslj  dismissed  sa  an  ofSensive^^ 
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lieoaiise  &wkwai>df  intri^er^  who,  if  admitted,  Fould  enforce  th^  r^con,- 
etrnction  of  all  prevailing  methods  of  reseafc^  and  thus  undo,  the  prp^ 
Btriictnre,  m^aterialistic  science  has  been*  busy  in  rearing  for  centaries 
pafit.*  It  IB  only  quite  lately,  that  the  now  fashionable  study  of  hyjmoK- 
iSsm  ha^  directed  the  attention  of  the  scientific  world  to  some  of  the 
fiidden  powers  of  the  soul,  and  though  the  sensational  nature  of  th» 
ffiperunents  has  helped  to  proclaim  long  known  facts  as  grand  nevi 
discaveries,  these  demonstrations  have  only  touched  upon  the  mere  ont? 
ekirts  of  a  subject  whose  deeper  secrets  remain  unsolved. 

^  Most  theosophical  ideas  are  unapproachable  from  the  naitintil  pkmm, 
1|^  the  investigation  of  psychic  facts  procures  lor  us.  the  stepping  stoiiw 
iptha  higher  ground.  Any  on&aoquainted  with  the  much  disdained  pheuD- 
nkena  of  clairvoyance,  lucid  somnambulism  and  ecstatic  trance,  will  har» 
found  the  field  of  his  vision  rapidly  widen  in  a  metaphysical  direction, 
and  further  concentration  of  his  thoughts  on  the  supersensuous  plane  will 
elicit  in  him  not  only  a  growing  con^prehension  of  the  soul's  inner  power» 
but  the  possibility  of  developing,  in  himself,  perceptions  of  a  spiritual 
nature,  alike'  undreamt  of  and  sublime.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated 
that  Theosophy  ought  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  mere  theorizing,  men>^ 
mietaphysical  gymnastics !  As  soon  as  your  receptivity  forh^ber  truths 
lias  awakened,  together  with  the  conviction  that  rising  grades  of  per-^ 
(ieption  are.  opened  to  your  understanding,  the  practical  work  of  clearing 
the  inner  vision  has  to  begin,  and  when  every  step  you  advance  brings 
to  yon  a  lesser  or  greater  token  of  success,  the  vitality  of  your  faith  in 
the  absolute  truth  of  tbe^  theory  receives  an  ever  increasing  and  welcome 
iiQCession. 

This  practical  work  may  be  shortly  described  as  a  pnrification  and' 
epiritualizaticm  of  yonr  lower  self.  The  conquest  of  all  evil  prop^isities, 
the  loosening  of  material  bonds,  the  practice  of  altruism^  the  conoentra- 
iaon  of  your  mind  on  the  variona  grades  leading  up  to  its  highest  plane, 
will  evolve  in  yon  an  ijatuitional  capacity  for  apprehending  those 
truths,  hitherto  kept  secret,  which  form  the  root  of  eevery  religious 
revelation.  Many  persons,  however,  are  naturally  possessed  of  these 
intuitive  powers,  which  in  conjunction  with  pure  lives  and  high  aspira- 
iafms  may  bring  them  into  touch,  with  the  divine  light. 

0,  J: — Our  codes  do  not  prescribe  purely  met-aphysical  exercises,  in 
which  Z  can  only  see  so  many  disturbing  induenees  to  a  contented  2iiiiid« 

B.  T.r^lf  yonr  religious  faith  is  to  show  vitsylity  instead  of  stag- 
nation, you  must  be  ready  to  search  for  that  living  spring  which  alone 
Gfp  bring,  ^ou  spiritual  hf^alth..  Does  not  the  whole  historical  develop- 
znent  of  the  Ch^ristian  Church. prove  the  pojnjt  P  Unless  you  oan  tmoe* 
ilie  very  basis  of  your  faith  it  will  gradually  petrify  into,mj»«fonni^m, 
v^hich,  froip.  the  want  of  understanding,  is  ever  inQlii^ed  to,  discard  a&  > 
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.  vortliie^s' those  underlying  ptiihary  ideas  tbat  form  the  original  cau^a^ 
of  the  existence  and  j^owth  o'f  yotir  church. 

Jesas  distinctly  teaches  two  modes  of  feligion,  the  outer  and  the 
in^per.     His  gospel  of  divine  compassion,  of  altruism,  and  t)f  self-sacrifi^o- 

'  «a' expressed  in  the  sermon  on  the  Mount,  is  so  universally  acknpw^ 
ledgeid  as  CGSMtitttting  the  most  sublime  code  of  ethics,  that  among  ffl% 
f6Iloiv«iis' perfect  unammity  reigns  as  regards  this  part  of  His  teachin]g« 
But  if  ire  iarace  the  c^use  ef  the  various  controversies  in  the  Christian 
Church  to  its  true  source  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  it  in  tho 
imier  or  ^efleterie'  deotrioe  Jesus  tioight  guairdedly  hj  means  of  parabted, 
imd  symbols,  and  Irhose  true  meaning  iHe  gfave  to  Bts  disciples  with  tBe 
admonitioii  that  these  truths  weve  i^  them,  alone,  not  fot  th^  multittida 

These  mysteries  deal  >Bnth  the  nature  "of  Chrisi^  with  His  relation^ 
ship  to  His  Father  in  Heaven  and  mankind,  and  with  His  work  and 
mission.  In  them  is  to  be  found  the  hinge-point  of  all  the  Christiau 
dogmas,  and  in  them  alone,  by  the  loss  of  their  true  key,  the  great 
divergences  among  the  various  Christian  bodies  have  arisen. 

Unitarianism  and  Bobert-Elsmereism^  its  nujuden^  variety,  oonfini 
themselves  to  the  outer  Christian  teaching  whicb,  appealing  powerfliII|r 

.  to  our  understanding. of  moral  perfection,  points  out  our.  road  on  ih^^ 
purely  practical  plane.  Undoubtedly  they  thus  gain  a  firm  and  undir 
vided  ground  for  their  aims  in  this  life,  and  the  powerful  vitality  wkicjlji; 
characterizes  every  centre  of  their  activity.  On.  the  other  haod^  to, 
eUnunating  from  their  belief  the  consideration  of  all  those  passages  is. 
Scripture  which  cannot  be  explained  literally,  or  whoso  accuracy  is 

.  impugned  by  modem  criticism,  they  place  themselves  beyond  the.pa]a. 
of  Cluristianity,  and  much  to  their  displeasure  find  themselves  classeiJL 
among  the  profane,  who  refuse  to  subscribe  to  the  specific  Christian, 
d^mas.     Furthermore,  by  renouncing  all  belief  in  the  possibility  of 

,  developing  their  spiritual  perception,  they  at  the  same  time  give  up  aU 
search  for  "  the  Way,**  "  the  Truth"  and  "  the  Life."  As  recently  stated 
fcy  a.German  writer,*  "  true  faith  must  attest  its  genuineness,  ihat  ulti- 
mately it  does  not  depend  on  external  things,  but  oa  the  voice  of  .tha 
JItemal  within  the  soul  of  man.**  He  also  quotes  the  opposite  warning 
of  Luther  against  the  tendency  of  constructing  stone  pillars  to  support 
ihe  heavens,  for  should  these  foundations  begin  to  totter,  the  very 
heibvens  appear  to  fall.  For  the  development  of  our  faith'  (or  spiritual 
knowledge. as  we  prefer  to  call  it),  the  value  of  so-called  exact  &u;t8  ii 
comparatively  instgaificant,  they  may  be  likened  to  the  scaffolding;^ 
noedful  for  the  erection  of  an  odifice^  bat  superfluous  when  the'  highei^ 
pnxpoBo  has  been  attained.  , 

^    Contrasted  with  Unitarianism,  the  Christian  churches  are  therefore 
itke  possessors  of  the  onginal  jirieeless  jewel,  but  it.  lies  i  buried  in  liheir 
icig[]it0»^Qd  ihe  worshippeni  cry  in  vain  for  a  glimpse  of  its  i^<&^n|^j. 
,     f  f^polOBSOT  BeynchJag  t^  Hallo,  in  his  reriew  of  Biobert  Eltfmero; 
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•  So  utterly  materialized,  distorted  and  mutilated  are  these  divine  truths, 
that  instead  of  a  source  of  vitality  and  power,  they  have  gradually  beecfme 
.  the  very  leaven  that  works  for  dissension  and  produces  innumerable 
heresies  and  schisms. 

The  Christian  Church  may  be  compared  to  a  stately  cathedral^  so 

,  completely  overgrown  with  ivy  and  parasitic  plants,  that  all  its  pristine 

beauty  has  disappeared  under  this  thick  mantle  of  spuriona  growth. 

All  the  pure,  heaven^aspiring  lilies  are  hidden  from  eighty  all  ihe  fine 

.  contours  of  arch  and  pinnacle  are  bluxred,  ihe  windows  are  oboked  by 

f  heavy  curtains  of  entangled  masses,  shutting  out  the  vivifying  influence 

.  of  Hght  add  air,  while  under  this  fatal  cloak,  slow  but  sure  decay  is 

gating  its  way  into  the  very  fabric  itself. 

H.  A.  V. 
(To  he  cmitinued.) 


OBEAH! 
Chapter  I. 


THE  West  India  pegros,  whose  grand-parents  were  recruited  from 
nearly  every  tribe  living  on  or  near  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  have 
inherited  from  them,  along  with  various  grades  of  color  and  casts  of 
feature,  an  almost  unvarying  belief  in  a  variety  of  queer  things  of  the 
kind  known  to  the  vulgar  as  *  superstitious.' 

These  are  for  the  most  part  comprehended  under  the  word  ''  Obeah ;" 
and  while  they  are  generally  talked  of  as  mere  superstitions,  it  is  evident 
that  they  are  really  regarded  as  something  more  tangible,  and  occasion- 
fklly  harmful  in  some  of  their  ways,  from  the  fact  that  in  nearly  eveiy 
part  of  the  West  Indies  there  are  in  force  special  laws  for  the  suppression 
«nd  punishment  of  Obeah  practitioners.  This  goes  far  to  aooonnt  for 
the  difficulty  I  have  experienced  during  my  residence  of  almost  five 
years  in  the  West  Indies  in  getting  much  real  information  on  the  point, 
and  to  that  may  be  added  the  great  unwillingness  of  the  negros  to 
speak  to  a  white  man  on  such  a  subj^t. 

The  word  *  Obeah'  has  been  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Hebrew 
05  =  a  bottle,  "  and  is  applied  in  divers  places  in  Scripture  to  magicians, 
because  they  being  possessed  of  an  evil  spirit,  spoke  with  a  hollow 
voice  as  from  a  bottle ;"  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  this  Semitic  deriva 
tion  applies  to  this  (presumably)  Hametic  word ;  or  how  it  is  borne 
t>ut  by  any  of  the  examples  of  Obeah  practices  which  I  am  going  to  relate. 
However,  as  the  words  Obeah  and  Yondou  often  go  together,  it  is 
necessary  to  point  out  that  they  are  by  no  means  Bynonymous,  though 
they  may  be,  and  probably  are,  connected ;  in  so  far  that  the  latter,— 
from  the  little  I  have  been  able  to  learn  of  it, — seems  to  be  a  well 
developed  phase  of  ceremonial  Black  Magic  of  a  barbarous  desGriptftpni 
(including  human  sacrifice  of  th^  Ei-thle.&  type)  and  mfV  indude  a 
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kno^edge  of  the  farmer,  while  the  ordixiajy  Oheahmaa  is  toially  igno- 
ruit  of  Yondoa.    Anyhow^  the  word  Obeah  reaJly  meaiui  killing. 

When  a  negro  dies^  on  the  night  saoceedmg  has  funeral,  the  friends 
of  the  deceased  meet  in  his  honse  to  ''  wake  him  ;"  and  to  prevent 
the  return  of  Ms  Jnmbi  or  Dnppj  (ghost)  to  trouble  the  living,  or 
•  to  fiunlitaie  its  departure  to  other  regions,  spend  the  whole  night  with 
'music,  (!)  ringing  and  clapping  of  hands,  alternated  with  periods 
of  eating  and  drinking,  and  telling  nonsense  stories.  These  stories 
always  have  for  their  hero  "  Kancy"  or  "Anansi,**  who  in  them  ocoapies 
the  position  of  *'  Brer  Babbit"  in  the  nonsense  stories  of  the  American 
negto.  Kunes  tell  Anansi  stories  to  the  children,  and  the  children  to 
one  another,  and  they  es/ch.  and  all  turn  on  the  cunning,  and  wonderful 
feats  and  powers  of  Ananm.  Who  is  Anansi  ?  That  is  a  question  that 
took  me  a  long  while  to  get  answered.  It  now  turns  out  that  it  is  the 
name  applied  to  a  large  and  yery  long-legged  black  spider,  very  common 
here,  who  is  generally  to  be  seen  lugging  about  with  him  a  large  flat 
vrhite  bag,  in  which  it  is  supposed  his  family  are  carried  about.  I  am 
told  too  that  Anausi  is  the  pure  Ashanti  word  for  spider.  This  long^ 
legged  black  spider,  with  his  rapid  movements,  his  venomous  bite 
(to  other  insects),  and  his  big  medicine  bag,  is  the  prototype  of  the 
Obeahman,  and  Anansi  stories  are  tales  which  keep  alive  the  negro 
faith  in  Obeah  and  Obism,  relating  as  they  do  to  what  may,  in  comparison, 
be  called  the  bright  side  of  Obeah, — such  as  it  is.  They  invest  AnAngj 
-with  a  halo  of  pretematul*al  poW^z^is,  cleverness,  and  luck. 

Obism  for  the  most  part  is  based  upon  the  infliction  of  diseases  and 
death,  and  the  cure  of  disease.  It  also  includes  a  means  of  communicat- 
ing with  supposed  departed  '^  spirits"  in  a  species  of  mantic  phrensy, 
the  protection  of  fields  bearing  crops  by  the  use  of  either  or  both 
^lamona  (Mayi)  and  elementals :  the  means  of  securing  buried  treasures 
by  the  propitiation  of  guardian  elementals,  or  elementaries,  d^;.,  <fec. ; 
all  by  the  ude  of  retj  much  degraded,  and  more  than  half-f orgotten, 
ceremonial,  and  in  some  instances  psychical,  methods,  which  have  been 
supplemented  by  a  knowledge '  of  vegetable  drugs,  especially  poisons. 
And)  in  short,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  West  Indian  Obeah 
we  are  &ce  to  face  with  the  still  active  remains  of  a  real,  and  not  very 
ixKX)mplete  as  far  as  it  goes,  system  of  Magic, — ^mostly  Black. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning, — by  initiation.  The  following  story  of 
an  imUaUony — ^which  did  not  come  off, — is  told  me  by  a  negro  school- 
master of  some  education. 

**  One  Sunday  in  1878, 1  was  riding  down  to  P ^  and  on  the  way 

•met  with  an  African  called  Pdbil,  finding  he  was  going  to  I* too,  we 

agreed  to  ride  on  together.  This  Pdbu  was  a  man  who  had  no  visible 
means  of  Ixvelihdod,  but  always  went  about  well  dressed,  and  rode  a 
good  pony.  He  was  said  to  be  a  great  Obeahman,  and  I  felt  a  good 
>dMil  afraid  of  him ;  but  being  very  curious  to  know  about  Obeah,  I 
masked  him  t^'teaeh  me  some  of  it.  He  refused  at  first^  but  afto^a 
f(t«at  deal  (A  perBnaskm,  he  o<m6ented  to  do  so. 
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).      He  directed  me  to  me^i  him  at  a  certain  phoe  eb  the^lMuiksof^e'^ 

P 7  river,  at  12  o'clock  on  the  IcUowiBg  Wednesday  nigiit.   'Uiei^' 

he  waa  tp  take  me  to  a  eertmn  laxge  atone  which  he  knew  ol  in  Uie  bed 
of  the  riFer,  at  that  aeason  nearly  dry.  Under  thia  atone  I  waa  to  pot  my 
hmd^  which  would  there  be  graaped  hold  of  by  anotibei^haaid.'.  That  hand . 
would  poll,  mine,  and  I  waa  to  hanl  againat  it  aometime.  with  all-vBsr 
strength.  However  much  it  might  hurt  me,  I  waa  not  to  giira  in*'  •  fllia* 
apv^Ditb  haul  .waa  to  he.  the  laat,  and  aoatrong  as  to>  nearly  poR  my 
^rm  out  of  the  socket,  but  it  waa  to  leave  in  my  handa  small  white Btoia» 
^nd  a  little  of  som^  slimy  substance^  both  of  whioh  I  waa  to  put  inftD  ^ 
clean  little  bottle  (which  I  was  to  bring  ready  with  me)  and.  to  ooA  np 
securely.  This  bottle  I  was  to  take  great. care  of,  aod  ''the  fellow'* 
who  held  my  hand  under  the  stone  waa  to  be  always  at  my  service 
when  I  B^ook  up  the  bottle,  and.  would  do,  or  get  me  anything  I  wanted. 
But,  when  the  time  came,  I  was  .too  much  afraid  and  did.  not.  keep  tho 
appointment.*'    .  i 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  part,  of  some  method  of  obtaining  oom«i 
mand  over  an  elemental,-^  ''  familiar."  .  But.it  ia  a  giseat  piiy  my 
informant  can  tell  no  more  about  it.  It  appears  not  a:  little  carioas 
that  he  was  not  instructed  to  prepare  himself  by  any  particular  diet  or . 
otherwise,  for  a  set  and  certain  time  prior  to  the  eventi  .  The  battle 
and  its  contents  would  have  more  or  less  taken  the  place  of  AHaditi^t 
••Wonderful  Lamp." 

A  Ballade,  Bella-bella,  or  Jumbi  dance  is  a  way  of  finding  out  the 
grievances,  of  restless  departed  "spirite,"  or  of  communioating  with 
deceased  friends.  These  dances  are  forbidden  by  law,  and  are  therefore 
conducted  in  secret.  This  is  how  one  came  about  :-r-A  man  waa  killed 
li^it  year  by  a  falling  tree ;  some  months  after  that  event  a  womaft 
hisbbitingthe  same  village  as  the  deceased  had  done,  said  his  jumbi  (ghost) 
which  she  had  seen,  was  coming  and  disturbing  her,  making  noises  at 
night,  and  so  on.  So  she  concluded  to  find  out  what  it  wanted^  and 
invited  a  select  company  of  friends  to  meet  in  her  house  one  night  to 
hold  a  tTumbi-danoe  for  the  purpose  of  interviewing  ihat  jumbi.  Thb 
pi^parations  for  the  dance  partly  consisted  in  killing  some  fowls,  a  pig, 
and  a  goat,  a  portion  of  their  blood  being  sprinkled  round  the  house, 
and  the  meat  was  dressed  for  the  consumptioKL  of  the  company^  who 
were  also  to  be  regaled  irith  some  rum. 

On  the  arriva.1  of  the  ^guests,  they  arranged  themsetvea:  in  a  ctrde 
round  the  apartment,  the  band  consisting  of  a  fiddle,  a  drun  and  three 
tambourines,  forming  part  of  the  cirtsle.  The  hoateaa  iM^gaa  the  faaetkNa^ 
by  solemnly  oblating  about  half  a  bottle  of  mm  in  the  centre.^  the 
floor  to  the  jumbi,  the  bottle  being  alsp  freely  passed  ronnd  amongst  tlie 
gifests.  The  band  then  struck  up«  monptanoua  80i:t  of  tune^  comnating  of 
six  or  seven  notes  repeated  over  and  .over,  beginning  veryjEdewly  and 
grfbdually  getting  quicker,  the  co|npany  keeping  time  l^  ^lappjug^^tbeur  ■ 
hands.  When  the  music  attained  a  certain  pitch*  Av^  otimjpfm  of  the 
gucfsts  of  both  sexes,  stepped  i^tQ^the  iujddlQ  of  tl^^A^Wi^^.  ''^g'W 


janoing  to  the  mnaic  which  waa  now  vei»y  quick.  Then  th<^  cinJle  still 
qitpping  •Jifay,  h«gaato  sing  the  *  Ballede,'— a  particular  set  of  wordA 
xmi  eftly-oa  soeh  oceaeiaiis ; — when  the  «ingmg  had  lasted  about  twenty 
mintttas^ane  of  the  daiicQra  ^ddenly  gaTe  a  loud  shout,  and  executing 
stentio  Bxtoaatte,  faoimded  up  eo  as  almodt  to  touch  the  rafters  of  the 
liawewith  his  head,  then  fell  on  the  floor,  fh)thing  at  the  mouth,  and 
oatTulaed  as  if  in  a  fit. 

£iifliediaMy  on  this,  the  music  fell  to  the  slowest  time,  and  that  of 
tltt^BaUade'  and- olapping  followed.  A  man  tied  a  handkerchief  very 
qniokly  and  tightly  round  the  waist  of  the  convulsed  one,  and  this  was 
lo  sooner  daneiihui  the  latter  got  on  to  his  feet  and  began  to  reel  about. 
Then  the  hostesa  asked  him,  "Who  are  you  ?" 

He  replied,  in  the  exact  voice  and  accent  of  the  deceatedj  "  I  am 

■    .  (naming  the  deceased.)    After  this,  the  (][uestion8 

proceeded  and  were  uniformlj  replied  to  in  the  voice  and  gestures 
of  the  deceased.  The  music,  clapping  and  singing  continuing  all  the 
while;  and  the  interview  terminated  by  the  hostess  being  instructed  to 
mt  the  grave  of  the  deceased  on  a  certain  day,  and  there  to  kill  a 
Uack  cocky  and  to  sprinkle  the  grave  with  its  blood  and  the  contents  o£ 
aramhottie* 

I  am  informed  that  at  some  of  these  dances  as  many  as  seven  or 
mxrabdancers  become  possessed,  each  by  a  separate  jumbi,  at  one  time, , 
and  that  the  possessed  play  all  manner  of  strange  antics.    On  one  oc- 
caaioBt  a  man  being  possessed  by  the  jumbi  of  a  person  who  had  com- 
mitted suici4e  after  going  mad,  sprung  at  one  leap  up  on  to  the  rafters 
of  the  house,  where  he  remained  for  some  minutes .  moving  up  and . 
down  in  time  to  the  music,  and  from   thence  shot   out  of  the  open 
window,  and  down  a  precipice  behind  the  house,  when  he  was  found 
deid,  with  hie  nedc  broken.    The  possessed  frequently  speak  in  Spanish, 
French,  and  other  languages,  often  in  ones  unloiown  to  their  hearer.     I 
hear  also  that  care  is  taken  to  arrange  the  sexes  in  the  circle  alternately,. 
Sipd  that  ihe  miusic^  &c.,  must  continue  until  the  jumbi  quits  the  pos- 
BQiied,  or  if  it  stops  before,  it  does  so  at  great  peril  to  their  life  and 
flani^.    The  possessed  while  under  the  influence  answer  all  sorts  of 
qneiie^  and,  it  is  aaid,  can  toll  what  is  going  on  in  distant  places. 
V,   Th(B  words  of  the  *  Ballade'  and  the  tune  used  on  these  occasions 
are  kept  veiy  secret ;  but  shotdd- 1  hereafter  manage  to  secure  them, 
I  jhppe  to  indude  them  in  a  future  chaptor,  first,  because  they  will  be  of 
interest  for  ccmparison  witili  certain  Mantras  and  Runes ;  and  second,  for 
il)e  edjieatioa  of  ear  g))$ritttalistic  friends,  who  in  the  above  cannot  fail 
tOfJM  icnrinded  of  the  unrversality  of  their  brotherhood,  and  its  chosen 
plMie*e£  tile  eeoali    I  'can  assure  them,  too,  that  by  using  the  saic^ . 
*  halhide' yand.  tune,  and  exhibiting  at  the  same  time  some  fresh  pigV/ 
bbed  aad  jOcohol,  ooexd  iheir  circles  would  obtain  some  very  striking' 
wmiifiinhHiiuiisfrem  their  departed  friends, — ^and  perhaps  others, — a.nd.  . 
t\it^  £i  410^  ^tme  in  that  circle  should  happeli   to  be  clairvoyant  at 
til^tiBie^  th^  WtoU '  3ee  wande;^  ! !'    I  need  l^ardlj  say  that  the  deve^ 
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li»pineDi  of  phrengy^  in  a'similar  maimer  and  for  like.pu^pQSevi.is.iij  vm 
means xsonfinad  to  the  negro  raee,  bot  is  to  he  fomid  in  B9e.aBiai^;v^i*» 
ons  races,  from  the  Laps  and  Siberiams  m  the  narth,  to  the  Maor|e»  {^ew 
^earlanders)  id  the  south.  .  .  >    f . 

'  The  next  deplirtment  of  Obisnt  whioh  elaims  *^tJtMsti<m  >ia  tbai* 
^oWn  as  **  di^ssit^g  a  field,""  of  siigar-<Ane,  cooad  or  ether  csrop,  topre^ 
vent  stealing.  There  seems  to  be  at  least  two  modes  of  doing  ik&&:  fm^ 
by  ^ttitfg  *'  Obeah*'  from  a  praetltioner  to  pnt  iiito  ^e  field,  'and 
another  by  the  performance  of  a  prescribed  ceremony  in  tho&ld  )>y  one 
Ibarii^d  in  the  art.  .  .        , 

Of  the  first,  I  am  told  by  an  eye-witness,  that  in  1872,  a  man  called 

C ,  wanted  to  have  his  cane  field  "dressed,"  to  prevent  the  caaes 

being' stolen.  He  accordingly  songht  the  aeeistanoe  of  a  noted  Obeah 
doctor  who  lived  at  M :.  Witness  met  C — -. —  returning  fe>m  the  doc- 
tor's, and  asked  him  what  Inck  he  had  had.  For  reply,  ♦C——prodneed 
two  little  rods  about  18  inches  long,  eayibg  *  he  gave  me  these  twe^ 
sliakes  to  put  into  the  field,  and  on  throwing  one  of  them  down  on-  the 
iy)ad,  it  at  once  turned  into  a  black  snake,  which  again  assus&ed  the' 

form  of  a  piece  of  stiok  as  C- picked  it  up.  C — -  places  them  in  his 

field,  and  carefully  told  every  one  of  the  neighbours  he  had  done  so,  and- 
many  people  attempting  to  steal  canes  from  it  were  pursued  by  a  black 

snake,  among  others,  witness  himself.   He  says,  toO)  that  C nsed  ta 

put  a  cup  of  milk  down  in  the  field  every  morning,  which  he  said  wa^ 
for  the  snakes  to  drink,  and  that  when. the  crop  was  reaped  the  snakes 
disappeared.  I  amrefeired  to  several  other  people  who  saw  these 
snakes. 

It  -would  appear  from  this,  that  the  Egyptian  magician^s  feat  of 
tttming  their  rods  into' snakes,  is  not  yet  an  extmct  art,  nor  confined  alor:o 
to  their  comer  of  Africa.  An  enterprisuig  Gbeah  doctoi*  might  do  a  good 
business  in  this  line,  in  protecting  crops  from  depredation,  in  various 
parte  of  the  world. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  a  second  method.  J.  L:  states  thus :  "  In  1868 

1  became  a  Metager  on  C estate.     Early  one  morning,  being  in  my 

field  among  the  cemes,  I  heard  voices  in  the  field  adjoining  mihe,  belong- 
itig  to  J.  C— — ^Looking  through  the  canes,  I  saw  C^-^ —  and  a  man  called 

2£eS with  him.  They  tf^ould  not  see  me,  as  I  wiia  <|«ite  <x>noealed  f  ronv 

tiiem  \y  the  canes.  They  h)Etd  with  them  a  three-foiiced  pcde  about  6  feet 


tong  (like  this  ^  ^  ),  a  bottle,  and  a  wisp  of  dry  plantain  leaves.    Being 

aoxions  to  kam  what  they/ were  after,  I  liBtened,  and  watched  them  car^ 
fplly.  After  ^me  preparation,  th^  planted  the  pol^  in.  the  gronnd,  &rk 
«p.  In  the  fork  they  plac^  a  pad  made  o£  ihj&  dry  piaottain  lQaves,.<and 
en  it^eated  the  bottle,  which  was  lull  ^  QOmeihiqg:;,  by  th/^jsideof  the 
bottle  ihey  put  a  hen's  egg,  with  its  >  small  4wd>  ^p.  .iMcSr-f-th^ 
aaid  to  G- — '  -What  i^  it  you  hwe  to  ai^  P'  T'fa^ll.  plari^giihia  baud  4m. 
tte  bottle,  C — —  talked  •  to  it  in  a  low  voice  far  about  tan  ^ninbtesi  ^d 
thfin  in  a  loud  tone,  said^  'No  one  bat  (so  and  80>  moftnipg  a  number  of 
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his  friends  fttid  tke  mennben  of  his  family)  will  I  allow  to  oome  iato 
this  Md,  «iid  if  mnf  one  else  comes,  70a  mast  fly  after  them,  aod^faito 
ihem  to  death.'    Then  they  left  the  field." 

^  At  this  time  I  was  living  in  G *8  house  with  him,  and  I.  was  sunk 

wdl  pleased  that  my  nsme  was  left  out  of  the  list  of  those  allowed  to 
go  Into  that  oane*field,  so  I  detennined  to  keep  a  close  eyo  on  what 
should  follow. 

''Infiboat28day8,  or  a  month  after  the  ahove  took  place,  a  hlaok  rio^ 
hadappfliiredbysomemeansashort  way  from  the  top  of  the  egg.  Aftera. 
second  period  of  similar  duration,  I. observed  a  hole  in  it,  snoh  as  fmig^ir 
be  made  by  a  chieken  when  it  first  breaks  the  egg-shell ;  and,  in  a  leyr 
days  after  that,  nothing  but  a  few  fragmente  of  th^  egg-shell  remained^ 
beside  the  bottle.  About  that  time  people  began  to  say  tiiere  was  a 
snaioe  in  that  field,  and  became  afraid  to  go  there,  because  someof  theo^ 
said  Aey  were  chased  by  it.  I  myself  often  saw  a  snake  there  aftex^ 
that,  and  beKeve  it  was  put  there  by  that  operation." 

Still  another  way  of  protecting  a  field  or  garden,  is  to  send  for  s^ 
Obeah  doctor  and  promise  him  so  much  to  protect  the  garden  until, 
the  crop  is  reaped.  In  a  case  of  this  sort  which  came  under  my.  noticet 
the  Obeah  Doctor  began  by  going  to  ike  field,  and  there  hanging  to  one^ 
of  the  trees : — 

1.  A  bottle  containing  (apparently)  dirty  water. 

2.  A  triangular  piece  of  board,  on  which  a  similarly  shaped  scrap* 
of  black  doth  was  glued,  both  point  downwards.  .       .; 

•  3.    A  little  skin  bag  containing  an  egg,  some  nails,  beans  of  vf^oua 
kinds,  and  rags  of  different  colors. 

After  hanging  these  up,  he, walked  round  the  tree  seve^  tiines* 
and  then^  from  these  different  pointe,  ^poke  to  it,  muttering — ^presu- 
mably redting-^Hspells.  Betuming  to  the  house,  he  had  all  the  laboureri^ 
called,  and  informed  them  that  the  owner  had  given  that  field  into  hia 
charge,  becanse  there  had  been  so  much  stealing  going  <m;  and  that  ho. 
wished  them  to  understand  from  that  day  onwards  that  if  there  was  so 
much  as  one  grain  of  plantains  missed,  .he  would  know  within  twelve 
hours  Mat  who  the  thief  was,  but  there  would  be, no  use  for  that  man 
to  send  for  him  to  cure  the  pains  in  the  belly  he  would  most  certainly 
die  of.    I  believe  very  Kttle  of  that  crop  was  stolen ! 

The  negros  believe  that  whan,  as  in  J.  L. 's  case,  the  egg.  aadi 

bottle  bnsinesB  is  perfarmed,  that  a  snake  is  hatched  from  the  hen's  egg,, 
and  that  the  oontente  of  the  bottle,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  to  feed 
{he  snske  while  it  is  very  young.  Another  favorite  article  used  for  tho 
protection  of  fields,  is  a  miniature  coffin ;  sometimes  empty,  but  usually, 
filled  with  bite  of  bone,  feathers  and  generally  an  assortment  of  things. 
aach  as  above  mentioiied  as  filling  the  skin  bag.  But  with  the  ozcep*. 
^on  of  the  first  case  of  '*  dressing,"  in  which  the  stick  waa  turned  inta 
s'snakl^  I  believe  thai  these  bottles,  eggs,  triangles,  and  so  on,  iu«  tba 
fxdteric  drcigs  of  ajuore  thanJialf  forgotten  magical.ritual;  and  luict^ 
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flie  a^«Pflg0^Ol)e»&itt&n  teiy  ifitiols  whut  the  «^bol»^f  taaeofitf  BH*i6 

tHe '  i&r^gB  fifeemiAoni'--prO'/on»a  flymbols'  for  certoiid?  ptirpofttfi;  '<M» 
complete  details  ti  whose  use  i^  lot^tteti  er  unknown,  And  h^e'atof^ 
tfriixich^''Serpenl"  left  in  iheifn  as  remains  in  the  eboghed  <A  ^n> 
of  asnakew  M^  ObeahniMare^  ad  f&r  as  these  thj»g»  lure  oooaeri^ 
JSkeiB,  eUld  with  a  stopped  watoh,  whioh  hd  ift  cbnfid^iit  giyefi  XMurect 
tune,  whild  he  is  quite  ignorant  of  the  proper  way  to  wind  it  n|^  a^ 
erai  lUMsMBQioas  of  the  fact  that  it  reqnires^i^be.  woand. 

'  That*  llfis  previ^Klig  igmnraneO'iA  not  nurrersslv  is  prbred,  I  WA, 
%f  thb  Ibllewing  little  eatperiAifint.  .  One  old  ''  doHor''  laid  ciaam 
to  aBo^it  MK  an  acre  of  iny  Iftnd  em  Whidi  are  growing  some  half 
dozen  o6ft)«nnt  trees*  To  prevent  others— including  my  servants— from 
gatheritig  Ad  nnte^  he  erected  a  poet  there,  oh  which  w»e  fastened  a 
friangte  Iflce  that  above  described,  a  bottle,  aid  some  othi^r  things. 
Going  th^  <*Be  cfey,  I  found  this  erectiofa  and  was  proniptly  informed  of 
its  purpose.  In  order  to  test  whether  the  did  rascal  knew  anything  be- 
^'d  a  mere  be&ef  in  the  efficacy  of  things  so  placed,  I  drew  a  circle 
i^ijxnd  hiii  post  on  the  sand,  and  inacribifd  therem  a  certain  %iir^ 
with  an  intention,  and  left  it.  He  very  soon  discovered  what  I  had 
donev  ai^d  sincie  that  hto  Idft  that  place  and  my  eoooannts  severely 
alone ;  with  the  result  that  I  am  now  credited  by  him  and  his  friend^ 
irith  being  a  mueh  bigger  Obeahman  than  he  is,  and  dangeroas  to 
ifiedifie  witb :  which)  on  the  whole,  if  not  a  compUmeniary;  is  at  least  a 
useful  reputation. 

Wheii  att  ObeahttUta  is  cdnsultfed  about  burfed  tria^ti^j^which  is 
not  an  nnfrequent  event  in  several  of  thd  isltedSi-^he  genei^lly  des- 
6Tih^  the  pia6e  where  the  treiMrare  is,  arid  all  abotit  it,  but  tisiially  con- 
eludes  by  s^jiiit  :  ThJbte  ik  k  Dtiplrer  (ghost)  bf  rtich  and  snoh  a 
descriptibii  i^ho  lives  therfe  rt  6hiir^6  of  it  (ok*  a  big  sii^e,  od  tte  ca^  may 
liey,  ind  hfe  ^ii't  let  you  take  the  ti'^teute  tinl^  you  "  give  hint  a  aod." 
■f  llatphr«6§  m^ne  rtoi^,  whatevief  it  tiidy  6riginalfy  hiave  ineant,  that  the" 
^la<^  hai  to  be  sj^rinklfed  with  the  blood  of  some  anf malv  '^Mdi  mttst  be 
sacrfficed  ifcere,  t(!^ther  with  tniri  ot  iotee  oth^t  s^t:  He  inekt  of 
the  aniiBAl,  flbid  sdihe  ci  th^  Uqiior  bec^e  tht  p^uie^teb  of  the  Obeah- 
man; aM,  as  ioay  b^  6uppA9Sed,  the  Obeah  ft%tidtiiitf  db  hot  ikegle6t 
sach  a  mag^nificent  chfoce  of  ini^jostiore  whte  it  bethel  Uie$t  way.  Of 
course  6hfe  dofes  fldt  heaa*  of  the  BfecfeeArfhl  tiMe§  in  #hie!h  ttfe*tee  is 
s^m-^d;  tkdtt^  %ey  ^b  AduM^  dcc^^ofraHy  o6e^'(  butlifaMtAsimNfi  kkm, 
ik  wUoii  ^6  bnfe  Mft  th'd  to^iiin^  Obefe4i^«n  is  fl^DteiSted;  a^^  f^tiebtly* 
talked  (rf.  Oh^  such  oA^e  6cbtrr&d  iiuitC  rfee^htly,  iA  which  it  fe  i^rt- 
ed'  th^t  a  black  m^  ikti  owner  6t  &aiA^  3(X)  acres  of  lattd  iti  all  thai 
goes  to  comprise  a  smalt  8t%ar  estate,  has  been  tr^ibS^r^  hunting  finder 
the  gnidiE^e  of  6ne  of  the  frateitnity  fo^  the  libst  twd  y^dBic$  -ot  more; 
wii4  the  t^doU,  fbat  he  hete  ft^to^  timd  to  Mme  si^i^ifi^M  6*f^  irirnri^. 
five  head  erf  caittte,  bemdes  a  l^atge  nuniber  of  ei^Uer  ftteiftals^  and  a 
quantitj^  of.  liquor,  he  has  also  sold  over  100  acx«s  dE  hijB  land  j^t.^' 
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Toupoo^ratetio  nosafnadfl  jiorihiB  pftrpose^  and  he  faaslHul  cocarated 
4oBr  <]r  five  large-  kolee  24  feet  deep  by  10  feet  square,  ia  which  up 
4i>eMilre  or  anything  of  yalue  has  been  foond.  Finally,  he  has  abscond- 
e^yleaving"  behind  him  a  duly  registered  deed  of  gift  convBying  the 
raoninder  ol  his  p^perty  to  the  Obealnaan,  hifS  chief  advisep.  -i 

'This  looks  much  as  if  the  Obeahmen  could  give  some  points  in  the 
W*  of  hypnotic  (or  oth»)  suggestion,  to  M.  M.  Charcot,  Lnya  et  Oie. 
How§per,  th«ie  %  a  disthiet  indication  that  the  <)beahin«n  really  havv 
flM^'idea  of  a  propitiatory  cerepi^ny  in  aach  cases,  where  there*  hajv 
pQB8.tabe  an  actual  treasure  under  protection  of  elemenjbalp  otielfsieni* 
Ibirtes,  of  which  in  a  future  chapter  1  ia*ay  be  able  to  cite  an  eccample.     ^ 

MlAD  HOTO-BA  KORA   HBSI,   F.   T.  'S. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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BAGAVAT-GITA. 

We  have  received  a  charming  pocket  edition  of  the  Bagavat-Gita  Ergm 
Mr.'W.  Jttdge^  which  he  de3oribe8  aa  being  the  ";*^ult  of  a  careful  compa.- 
rison  of  all  the  English  editions  and  of  ^  complete  re-tran^lation  from  the 
original  whenever  any  obscurity  or  omission  was  evident  in  the  various  ren- 
derings oonsulted."  In  type,  in  paper,  in  general  finish,  this  edition  is  by 
W  the  best  yet  produced.  As  regards  its  contents,  we  must  reserve  any 
ranarks  till  next  month  when,  in  view  pf  the  importance  of  the  work  itselfi 
we  shall  endeavour  to  give  the  result  of  the  careful  comparison  of  Ur* 
Judge's  edition  with  those  of  Max  MiHler  and  others. 

In  aify  case,  however,  Mr.  Judge  is  to  be  heartily  congratolated  upod 
supplying  the  long  felt  want  among  the  members  of  the  T.  S.  for  an  edition 
ol  the  Bagavat-Gita,  which  should  be  thoroughly  handy  and  convenient  as 
well  ss  printed  in  clear,  legible  type,  on  good  paper,  without  typographical 
errors  of  a  disfiguring  ph<M^^ter, 

B.  K. 


^•THB  SANMABGA  BODHINI,  BELX^ARY.'' 
,We  ooQgratulate  the  ''.Sanmarga  Samaj''  upon  the  appei^ruice  of  its 
new  journal  named  BanvMktqa,  Bodkinu  Its  motto,  taken  from  laU  UuveiUd, 
isaparapbrase  oi.that  of  the  Theosophical  Society  $  and  its  opntenta^  so  far 
IS  CM  be  jadged  from  its  first  issue,  seem  in  every  way  to  do  honor  ^o  ijha 
ittotto  adopted.  In  the  Euj^lish  portion  of  the  paper,  we  notice  «  well-  ' 
*^tttti  ttrtide  Atjion  ^'Onrselves,'*  while  among  the  items  of  news  we  are 
lM'^8ee"ih8r'64fP  biHjiher  Mr;  Jagannal^iah  has  been  deliveritig  aseri^  of 
!«tor«s4pen^'keiwJIHy/'*'Bdu»^^  ^• 

*.  In'  iher  vernacular  Supplemenf,  tHe   principal  article    is    one  upon 
MftdaineBUijiatfifcy,  and Ihe nameof  Ool.  Olcott  occitipieB a  prorfiinent  place.' 
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We' wleb  «vefry  STiobeto  to  oiir  yotttblo}  Oontomporail^ 
(Icmg  j^ean  to  come  Sanma/rga  BoMwi  may  canry  on  the  good  wmk  of 
ednofrtiog  and  instracting  the  Hi&da  public 

The  second  issue,  jnst  to  hand,  also  contains,  both  in  fiDg^irii  and  Yema- 
tular/able  papers  about  Theosophy  and  the  T.  S. 

B.  K. 


NEILA  SEN  AND  MY  CASUAL  DBATH .• 

Bt  J.  H.  CONNELY. 

In  the  stories  before  us,  Mr.  J.  H.  Connely  has  produced  two  admirable 
tiovelties  of  the  occult  type.       In  the  first,  Neila  Sen,  the   interest  is 
weH-fiustained  ^throughout,  the  descriptions  are  vivid  and  life  like;  and  the 
plot  ingenious  enough.    Unfortunately,  however,  the  gorgeous  East  is  apt  to 
i  be  more  gorgeous  in  imagination  than  reality.  And  this  is  above  all  the  caae 

I  with  regard  to  the  fair  sez,  in  such  a  country  as  Oeyloo.    When  the  Women's 

I  Educational  Society,  recently  started.under  the  anspioes  of  tiie  Theoaophios] 

Society^  in  that  lovely  Island,  shall  have  been  in  existeooe  for  half  a  doaen 
years,  aneh  a  Ceyloneee  maidenas  Neila  Sen  may  become  a  poaaibility*  At 
presfteit,  however,  we  must  admit  that  she  could  exist  only  in  the  imagination 
of  the  novelist.  Granting  to  the  author,  however,  his  fair  share  of  a  poet's 
licence,  there  is  every  reasoA  to  recommend  Mr.  Connely's  stories,  in  the 
moat  cordial  manner,  to  ev^ry  one  who  is  interested  in  the  class  of  worics 
which'the  recent  revival  of  a  tendency  to  look  into  the  deeper  things  of  life 
h$A  produced.  Both  the  stories,  "  Neila  Sen"  and  "  My  Casual  Death/'  are 
instructive  and  correct  from  the  occult  stand-point.  They  convey  in  an 
.unobtrusive  aod  entertaining  form  several  suggestive  ideas,  and  in  ibe  case 
of  the  latter  especially,  absorb  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a  remarkable 
extent. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Connely  will  not  stop  here,  but  that  before  long 
be  will  give  us  the  opportunity  of  spending  aome  more  plettwnfc  hours  in 
bis  company. 

B.  E. 
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THEOSOPHY  IN  WESTERN  LANDS. 

[From  our  London  Correspondent,'] 

,  LoNDOK,  IkcemUr^  1890. 

.  ZapMrytoha^etob^ginmytetterwitiiQewacf ''H.P.BL'8''iM^^ 
4igam;  thia  bittev  wintry  weather  baa  been  ymry  trying  to  b««^aa  fthehas:io 
be  so  extremity  e^refal.9ot.totake.the  very  Bagbtfat>obiHwhiohaa.  Meiwril 
aaid  at.  one.tingue--not  so  long  sincer-migbt  prove  fatal. .  Tli^,  I#dge8  are 
|t^:9V/ew;iig,a\giis  of  vigorous  U^eaud  ttotIeu.  I  l«ad fi letter  onfy4l|i9  otJ^sr 
day  from  Mr.  Bandon  Oding,  the  indefatigably  active  President  of  >b#  Nevr 
jcaatto,  X<9^8e7T^<^^^  ^^^  ^  ^97  }^^&.  agp—whiolit  ,provea^  plot^Jly  .^^  ^ 

*  toT©ir»  Oe<^uiii  Betiep, .  yoka  m  L^yeii  Co.,  irew  T^ck, 
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»'«riUiu>t)die  lorla^k  of  earii^  hettrt8,and  active  hnma  and  hands, 
4o ''' tethigb  ^he  basmer  of  Truth"  before  a  selfish  and  material  w<MrJ[d.  To 
Mr.  Oding's  exertions  the  Newcastle  Lodge  owes  its  final  establisfamenti 
jand  Jie  u  at  present  engaged  in  sending  out  a  little  pamphlet^  in  the  form  of 
an  open  letter,  inviting  all  those  in  and  aroond  Newcastle  who  may  have 
been  interested  in  the  leaflets  which  they  have  already  received,  to  "  come 
and  see ;"  i.  e,,  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Lodge ;  and,  generally,  to 
follow  up  the  interest  whieh  has  been  awakened  in  them,  on  the  sobject  ct 
Theosophy  and  its  meesage  to  the  19th  Century. 

The  Brixton  Lodge,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Goryu,  is  slowly  but 
steadily  increasing  in  numbers ;  and  the  new  Lodge  at  Battersea^  although 
numberihg  only  seven  in  actual  membership,  has  at  its  weekly  meetings  an 
average  attendance  of  no  less  than  thirty— visitors  and  enquirers.  C.  7. 
Wrig^it  has  this  new  Lodge  under  his  espedal  charge  at  present;  and 
attends  all  their  meetings,  for  the  purpose  of  answering  questions,  and 
guiding  the  studies  of  the  growing  band  of  students.  Tet  another  centre 
of  activity  has  been  formed  at  Ohiswick  (London,  S.  W.),  under  thB 
guidance,  and  as  a  result  of,  the  untiring  efforts  of  Mr.  W.  Kingslaad  and 
Mr.  F.  S.  Gardner;  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  an  exoeptiODally 
strong  Lodge  will  shorty  be  formed  to  crown  their  joint  labours.  Two 
meetings  have  been  held,  largely  attended  by  those  who  are  already  interest' 
ed,  to  some  extent,  in  Theosophy.  At  each  of  these  meetings  Mr.  Kingsland 
has  lectured  on  the  First  Principles  of  Theosophy,  including  the  Unity  of 
l^e  Universe,  and  the  Septenary  in  Nature ;  while  a  third  lecture,  which 
falls  on  the  8rd  January,  will  deal  with  the  Laws  of  Correspondence  and 
'Periodicity.  Mr^  Kingsland  believes  that,  in  many  cases,  much  harm  is  done 
by  endeavouring  to  deal  with  what  may  be  called  applied  Theosophy,  before 
it  is  really  understood  what  Theosophy  is  {poree),  and  its  basis  in  natural 
'  law.  This  is  especially  the  case  here  in  the  West,  where  men's  ideas  are  So 
coloured  and  warped  by  orthodox  religion  and  science;  and  where  such 
doctrines  as  those  of  Karma  and  Beinoamation  are  not  only  unfamiliar,  hot 
appear  tft  first  sight  to  be  mere  arbitrary  dogmas.  The  enquirer  has  to  un- 
learn as  well  as  to  learn,  and  unless  he  oan  expand  and  modify  the  premises 
on  winch  his  ideas  have  hitherto  been  based,  there  is  little  hope  of  his  being 
able  to  accept  the  Theosophic  teaching  in  its  details.  Indeed,  much  profit- 
less controversy  is  due  to  the  fact  that  each  is  arguing  from  a  different  set  of 
first  principles ! 

The  Countess  Wachtmeister  has  sent  a  donation  of  some  of  the  best 
fTheosophical  works,  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  Lending  Library  at  Chiswick ; 
-while  Mrs.  BesaAt  will  also  help  the  movement  in  this  new  centro,  by  lectur- 
ing at  the  Bedford  Park  Club  on  the  17th  Janiiary. 

The  course  of  Lectures  now  going  on,  at  the  weekfy  Thursdays  of  the 

Blavatsky  Lodge,  is  unusually  well  attended ;  and  an  increasingly  thought- 

*fai«Bl»of  Tiiitorv  and  eaqitifera  make  thdrappeavaaoia^  aad  f^s^ppearance ; 

'these  fh^oomm  in  due  omine  Assoeiateii  of  'the  Lodge;  Isading  to  teal 

'  iBMttenildp }  and,  m  many  oases,  to  ibetive  Work  and  coK^>eratioiL 

YVra  wifi  be  fflad  to  hear  that  oinother  issue  of  th«  "Tttmsactiei^, 
MavalAy  Lodge,^  is  in  course  of  preparafion,  and  will  very  8h6rtllV  be 
published.  ^  .  .    .,    v    , 

In -liny  iMt  letter  t  gave  yon,  I  think,  a  good  many  fnstandbi^of 
Jthe  groiripg  diigatiflflictiMi,  amopg  the,  thonghtful,  with  the  present  form 
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p!  exoteric  Chrifttiaaity ;  the  dc^fmatism,  and  Ji«nM>wQe^  o^.t)i«i  Qhovobiopi; 
fmd  their  rapidly  decreasijag  power  over  the  maeses  ^. the  p^Qpl^*.  ^U  I 
Vkmy  "^wj  well  follow  up  with  isome  apposite  qaotatioi^  froip  an  qatapqkep 
deoiaraticn  by  Dr.  Momerie  (so  well-known  in  liis  late  capacity  p^ 
^preaehei'/'attheFonndlingBospital),  which  appe^in^e  ]PM  U(M  of- 
itihe  12th  inst.  Says  Dr.  Momariei — according  to  ^he  jrepprter^  :-— 

•'The  Khle  does  not  make  the  ghost  of  a  vesUf^ef  olaim  to  {nspkatfoii  in  .tl)^ 
orthodox  sense.  AH  that  is  gpod  Sfid  gi^p^t  m  it  is  i#^iiwt  fottiie  Bil^le  IW 
^oimtradftflioits  and  inaoennuiiss  whieh  ^xp  im4  .in^ifed,  4|l9M(M»  it  <»mMft  h» 
vuq^ixHl  as  a  whole,  ^aedneated  man  can  honesty  MieveU  to  UM^ijnod  in  ^liatas^ 
or  Bcienoe.  Haxley  in  scie^oe  or  Freen^w  in  history  ans  i9X  mece  JBimirad^  171^ 
inspiration  of  the  Bible  mast  be  restricted  to.moial  and  i^Mtwl  nattei^aaMi  even 
then  it  is  as  low  at  times  as  any  book.  .  .  .  Take.the  Bible  at  its  beat  inpiiSSoeophy 
and  then  it  only  gets  on  a  lerel  with  German  oritioism.  St.  .Paiil  at  times  is  qntte  np 
to  Hegel  (1)  It  is  a  mere  question  of  degree  and  sabjeot^  AH  that  is  highest  and  beet 

in  OS  is  inspired God  (the  '  jealous  Ood*  of  the  Old  .Testameiit)  is  but  a  fake 

imagination  of  ignorant'  men.  If  you  attribute  to  Qod  charaoteristics  unworthy  «f  a 
man»and  incompatible  with  infinite  and  etemdMotre,  yoa  are  worse  enemies  to  the 
cause  of  real  religion  than  the  most  Tlrulent  of  open  and  professed  atheists  •  • '.  '• 
Hell  is  another  word  for  ponishment  which  is  a  matter  of  oxperience.  I,  of  eoeree* 
do  not  acknowledge  the  orthodox  hell.  As  regards  miradeSi  dimply  I  say  that  the 
-whole  trouble  is  explained  thus  t  miracles  are  seen  by  those  who  evjpsceto  lea  tbem. 
There  is  no  reason  to  snppose  that  when  a  miiacle  oocurved '  a  TielaideBnf  nsannrtnok 
plaoe.* 

The  intenriewer  then  asked* '  Don't  you  beliaye  Chriat  f«ae.ag4»  ?  i^- 
Hom^e  replied : 

«  Certainly  not  physically."  Why,  dpyon  ?  Come,  I  shall  haye  jbo  interview  yoo. 
AH  great  religions  teachers  have  had  an  immaculate  ooncsfition,  a  physical  resaTTOC* 
.tM>n— Gautama  as  weU  as  Christ  did  not  rise  in  this  body*  Flesh  and  blood  ewi^ 
inherit  the  kingdom.  It  must  be  a  spiritoal  resurrection...^,... ..As  c^E^rda  the 
Church,  '  I  can  only  say  that  which  the  Christianity  of  Christ  and  of.ecclesiastic|am 
are  as  wide  apart  as  the  Poles." 

What  is  all  this  but  a  somewhat  differently  worded  presentation  of  state- 
ments  that  TheosojAic  writers  genenally,  and  "  H.  P.  B."  in  particular, 
have  been  re^itevatiiig  over  and  over  again,  for  years  past  P  To  take  only  Mr. 
Kingsland's  admirable  paper  on'' TheoBophy  and  Ecclesiastjism" — thefirstpart 
of  which  appears  in  the  current  number  of  lAieif^ — we  find  him  pointing 
the  self-same  moral,  repeatedly ;  and  urging  home  the  essential  distinction  to 
..bamada  between  Christianity  and  what  is-so  appropriately  termed,  "  Chnrchi- 
.ani*y."  la  the  columns  of  The  Uommg  Foetior  Dec.  I8th  appeias  one  of 
Bir  Edward  Sullivan's  trenchant  letters:  drawn  forth->-4n  this  particular 
instanoe-^by  the  recent  outburst  of  <so*called)  "  moral  indiyg^ation,'*  on 
^be  Darnell  qnjMlion.    Eor  this  outburst  Sir ^dwacd  shews  but  s^o^U  Biercy . 

.Ba  M^y«  s^ 

.  <'45[onast|y4qpeakii^,  I  think  we  are  a  little  OTemAing  car  hcbby  'n^nMity^'  «4 
rwe  shpaldbe  cartful,  or  we  shall  get  a.falh  4ifdd  A^ypefriai/r^il^  T  tLop^  ca{ntal 
i»a  rotten  r^  to  trust, to.  Jlsst^iiiaonpapar  .....••  •  AzQT  daj^here  ntay  bo 
almond  biuQJFrai>toyth^ 

'    «  ^<0  wad  soBoe  Power  the  gUtiegjijS  1^    1        " 

To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us.'— (HttriM.)  , 

vifetilia^  iaao<eaf3r  r 'weoh^e  oiiiy Tto.  TBB%d '.^  ,Fm^ 
;  ;.\....Onr  candid  f^sod  (Ciidlised    Mankind}  does  net  spara  aar..(«  A* 
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Soglftnd  (ttfl  *€iTffiiw<l  ICIuildiid'}  to  a  byerw^vd  for  dnmlpBiMM  all  arer  tl»« 
world  r  thaik  our  apirii-dnkiking  oanaes  more  cvnme,  mora  miieif ,  more  IflMaora^jri 
more  mbitalitj  than  al>  ihe  opinm  «atuif  and  abBiuUie  djrinkiiig  ift^the  whote;  veridii 
that  onr  streets  at  night  are  a  disgraoe  to  eiFilisatioa ;  that  oar  rap^  el  the-  6ivf« 
tagioos  Diseases  Act  is  a  disgrace  to  hnmanity.  Oar  missionaries  are  represent^ 
with  a  Bible  in  one  hand  and  a  ram  bottle  in  the  other ;  oar  boasted  piety  is  re* 
presented  by  aChoreh  sapported  on  each  side  by  a  gin  palace— a  ghastly  contriba- 

ti<m  of  piety  and  ^ce  we  aotroally  see  every  day  of  onr  Hyes » , .  I  may  be 

wrong  •  • , .  I  Jiope  I  am,  but  1  bat«  arrived  at  this  conolasion,  that  this  present 
wufTot  ouAwrd  is  the  most  hoUoWf  the  most  HiscreditahUt  the  most  contemptible,  the 
nmXt  dUfftMmff  agUatUm  I  hdi^  ^ver  e*^  1^  ihU  d>v^ty,  and  that  if  the  sHf^ 
righteoueneee  of  the  Jewiah  Seribee  ofid  Pharisees  exceeded  the  self-tightecnunees  of  thd, 
mmUh  atribm  md  FfiaHteei  t^4^illtkethbmhmmv9fy  deter  hmmbttffs  videedJ' 

i  HaVeltalicided  the  last  few  sentences  because  they  appear  to  tne  but  aa 
the  ecbo  of  a  reproach  that ''H.  P.  B.'*  never  ceases  to  cast  at  the  boasted 
*'  morality  {'^  only  in  this  monbb's  editorial — ^xn  Luoi/er^-Bhe  calls  onr  presentr 
^bristtanity ''  t^nadnlterated  Fharisiusm  ;**  and  onr  age,  one  of ''  pretentions 
to  righteoasness,  and  skin-deep  ciyilization/' 

The  entire  literary*  and  qoasi-acientifiG,  world  has  of  late  been  occnpied 
kk  diatfiBaiiig  tiie  wholly  mrel  posidoii  takmi  np  by  the  writers  of  the  now 
hODknm  **  imx  Mimdi/'  And  the  Weetminaier  Review  pnblished  a  yery  good 
artels,  by  Walter  Lkqrd;  oh  the  snbjoct ;  he  says  that  we  ipay  oertatiOy. 
nsgard  tiie  beek-^^iHiieB  c<yvet«  a  vnst  extent  of  gron Ad--8S  a  sinottve  ttt«empf» 
«b  fcajr  ^^  UH6t  Mrd  on  the  preblietfis  wbich  science,  Biblical  oliticism;  a&A 
political  pfrogress,  bate  set  the  Cfa^reh  to  solve.  Bttt  the  Attempt  to  niake 
cttt  a  good  baise  of  the  Ghnreh,  though  it  exhibits  a  irottdevfal  amonbt  of 
ingentzity;  bas-^he  considers^gnally  failed.  That  the  book  oobtahks  too' 
many  ^Uacies  to  carry  oonyiction  to  any  except  those  to  whom  the  anthority 
<d  tint  Cbnrcii  and  ttie  trnth  of  its  creeds  atie  foregone  condttsions.  Ml*.  Lloyd 
conidde^,  briefly,  tbat  this  attelnpt  to  make  good  the-  inteHectta]  claStns  of 
tbe  Gbtifcb— a  cenrpe  dearly  {breed  tipon  thewiiters  by  the  necessities  of 
the  present  poidtion  of  aKairs — sotmds  ibs  own  death-knelL  Fofr,  as  he  ssyv/ 
"  As  long  as  the  Chnreb  demanded  acceptance  of  its  dootrines  oii  extm  Intel* 
led^  grounds,  (srttidsm  tfa6  ciAnparatiyely  |X)werles8 ;  bat  when  it-atteinpt^ 
to  meet'  soi€b($^  and  criticism  on  their  own  territory,  its  end  is  not  far  off,** 
Sfuritnal  religion,  (by  wbich  term  Mr.  Lloyd  understands  that  rdigion  oaosed 
by  ^  the  inslnncts  of  faith,  hope,  and  love,  which  are  as  imperishable  a#. 
mind"),  he  thinks,  will  snrvive ;  bat  the  external  body  in  which  it  has  been 
pajrtialiy,  and  only  partially,  confined,  is  doomed  to  decay.  It  baa  thmen 
aiid  developed  in  epite  of  the  Chnrch,  and  will  tbriye  and  develop  all  tb» 
mora  vigoronsly  without  the  Ohnrch.  With  sentiments  suoh  as  theses  w^s-^. 
a0  Hieoeophists— are  in  perfect  accord.  Mr.  Kingsland  has  yoiced  them  for 
na,  in  a  most  clear  and  sucdhl  manner,  in  the  paper  to  which  I  have  already 
referred. 

I  see  that  a  Mr.  Bent  has  undertaken  the  investigation  of  the  eekbrated 
rnios  of  Zimbabeye— in  ''the  land  of  Ophir^'-«-of  which  I  wrote )H>if  a  i^faort - 
account  two  months  ago.  Mr.  Bent  irill  start  for  Mashonaland,  says  the 
PaU  MaUf  at  the  end  of  January,  and  expect  to  be  absent  for  nine  months ; 
aad  adds,  that,  some  of  the  features  of  the  ruins  would  give  the  trayeller  the 
ideA  of  the  burial  place,  though  the  whole  appearance  of  them  seemed  to 
HexT  Mauch,  the  well-known  Germlm  traveller^  to  be  rather  that  of  a  fortrcsW 
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beeatue  of  the  many  passages  now  walled  up,  and  the  rounded  and  sigzag 
course  taken  by  the  walls.  These  are  in  some  places  ten  feet,  in  other  places 
only  'seven  or  eight  feet  thick.  These  mias,  moreover,  were  found  by  the 
Portugese,  when  they  entered  the  country  three  hundred  years  ago. 

The  New  Bwimo  for  this  month  contains  two  interesting  fragments  by 
Be  Quinoey  recently  discovered,  and  never  before  published*  One  of  these 
has  an  especial  attraction  for  Theosophists  and  mystics ;  it  is  headed  **  llie 
Dark  late^reter,"  and  deals  with  the  creative  power  of  thought,  and  that  in 
a  strain  quite  in  accordance  with  the  Eastern  teaching,  and  ideas  on  the 
subject.  A  few  extracts  will*  I  think,  prove  not  uninteresting.  The  frag- 
ment commences : 

**  Suffering  is  a  mightier  agency  in  the  hands  of  nature,  as  a  Demiorgu 

creating  the  intellect,  than  most  people  are  awaie  of Perhaps 

yoa  axe  aware  of  that  power  in  the  eye  of  many  children  by  which  in  darkness  ih^ 
project  a  vast  theatre  of  phautasmagorial  Ogores,  moving  baokwards  or  forwards  be- 
breen  their  bed-onrtains  and  the  chamber  walls.  In  some  children  this  power  » 
semi- voluntary — they  can  control  or  perhaps  saspend  the  shows;  bot  in  others 
it  is  altogether  aotomatio.  I  myself,  at  the  date  of  my  last  confessions,  had  seen  in 
^is  way  more  processions,  generally  solemn,  monmfal,  belonging  to  eternity,  but 
also  at  times  glad,  trimnphal  pomps  that  seemed  to  enter  the  gates  of  Time,  than  all 
the  religions  of  Paganism,  fierce  or  gay,  ever  witnessed.  There' is  in  tibe  dark 
plaoes  of  the  human  spirit,  in  grief,  in  fear,  in  vindictive  wrath,  a  power  of  eotf-pm* 
ioetion  not  nnlike  to  this  ..••..  The  fact  is,  in  point  of  awe,  a  iinnd  wonld  be  a 
poor  trivial  bagateUe  compared  to  tiie  shadowy  projections,  umbrae  and  jMrnaaftnu 
which  the  nnsearohable  depths  of  man's  nature  are  capable  under  adequate  eseite- 
ment  of  throwing  ol^  and  even  to  etationary  forme  ••••.••  There  are  ereative  agei^. 
dee  in  every  part  of  human  natmre,  offohich  the  thoueandik  part  eouid  never  he  reveeied 
ineneliff** 

The  italics  are  mine.  De  Qunicey  mast  indeed  have  seen  "  beyond  the 
veil,"  to  have  evoloed  the  ideas  contained  in  these  sentences*  They  express 
identically  the  same  truths,  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  '*  Secret  Doctrine," 
and  "  the  Yoice  of  the  Silence."  For  what  says  the  latter  P  "  If  thou  wouldn't 
be  slain  by  them,  then  must  thou  harmless  make  iky  own  oreatioiw,  ihe. 
€ikU>d/rm  of  iky  thoughts,  unseen,  impalpable,  that  swarm- round  hnmankind." 

A.  L.  a 
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THERE  IS  NO  RELIGION  HIGHER  THAN  TRUTH. 
^Family  moU<k  of  the  Mtikarajaha  of  Benares,] 

BURMA  REVISITED. 

r  WARDS  the  end  of  the  year  1884  I  received  tram  King  Theebaw 
mt  invitsiion  to  Tisit  him  at  Mandalaj  to  discuss  Buddhism.  The 
intetmedifliy  was  his  Italian  physician  Dr.  Barbieri,  F.  T.  S.  Being 
aaxkms  to  gef^^His  Majesty  to  help  the  Sinhalese  to  bnild  schools  for 
Hheir  children  and  generally  to  revive  >th0ir  xeligion,  I  notified  my 
"aceeptanoe  of  the  invitation,  and  in  Jumavy  1885,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Leadbeater,  went  to  Rangoon.  I  had  been  there  but  a  week,  when  I 
was  telegx^phed  to  return  as  Madame  Blavatsky  was  apparently  aa 
her  dying  bed.  By  the  time  I  reached  Madras  her  illness  had  taken  one 
of  those  astounding,  one  might  almost  kay  miraculous,  tums,  which 
happea  with  her  alone,  and  after  a  week  she  -was  so  far  convalescent 
-that  I  could  safely  return  to  Burma.  Sconce  more  I  reached  Rangoan^ 
'rejoined  Mr.  Leadbeater,  and  lectured  at  the  w(»*ld-fiEanous  shrine,  the 
Shway  Daigon  Pagoda.  A  Burmese  Buddhist  Thaosoplucal  Socieffy 
Bnmch  was  organized,  as  well  as  a  Hindu  one,  and  a  third  composed  of 
Buropeans  and  half  castes,  who  were  specially  occupying  themselves 
with  the  practical  study  of  mesmmsm.  While  this  was  going  on,  I 
made  careful  enquiries  (among  Burmants,  of  course)  as  to  the  King'B 
character,  and  the  conclusion  I  reached  was  that  he  waa  a  hen-pecked 
despot,  ^hose  hands  were  dyed  in  innocent  blood,  whose  mind  was  full 
of  plots,  stratagems  and  politics,  and  who  was  not  likely  to  do  any 
good  to  my  wards,  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon,  though  he^  might  make  me 
personally  pres^ats  that  I  should  not  care  to  receive.  I  had  therefore 
almost  decided  to  abandon  the  Mandalay  trip,  when  a  second  and  urgent 
telegnm  ir&m  Damodar  recalled  me  to  what  was  again  supposed  to  bo 
H.  P.  B.'s  lieath-bed.  Thus  ended  my. first  visit  to  the  fertile  land 
-over  which  tho  Alompa^a  kings  had  so  long  reigned  in  barbaric  splen- 
doar. 
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The  circamBtances  under  which  my  second  jonimey  to  Burma  was 
undertaken  were  mentioned  in  last  month's  Theosophist.  Quite  un- 
expectedly, when  making  ready  to  sail  for  Colombo  and  Brisbane,  a 
Burmese  delegation  came  ip  Madras,  bearing  so  urgent  a  request 
to  come  there  and  confer  about  the  sending  of  a  Buddhist  commission 
to  Europe,  and  so  yehemently  protesting  against  my  putting  off  the 
question  for  a  whole  year,  that  I  decided  to  go, — ^time  not  being  any 
object  with  me  just  now.  Accordingly  I  sailed  from  ^Madras  for 
Rangoon  on  the  17  th  January,  in  company  with  the  Burmese  Commis- 
sioners, Messrs.  U.  Hmoay  Tha  Aung  and  Maung  Tha  Dwe,  and  reach- 
ed our  destined  port  on  the  2l8t  at  2  p.  m.  after  a  smooth  voyage. 
I  was  put  up  in  the  elegant  house  of  a  Burmese  gentleman,  the  Asst. 
Superintendent  of  Police,  ana  was  called  upon  by  a  large  number  of  the 
Eiderfi  {Lugyies)  of  the  town,  some  old,  many  new  acquaintances.  That 
night  and  the  following  one  were  bright  as  day  with  the  light  of  the  glori- 
ous moon  of  the  Tropics,  and  to  a  Westerner  it  would  have  been  a  novel 
picture  to  have  seen  us  squatted  on  mats  on  the  flat  roof  of  the  honae, 
discussing  the  subtle  problems  of  Buddhistic  metaphysics.  They  are  a 
clever  people,  the  Burmans,  and  as  every  man  of  them  had  passed  his 
term  in  a  Kyoung  (monastery)  according  to  the  inflexible  national  cus- 
tom, the  questions  they  put  to  me  were  such  as  to  require  distinct  and 
thoughtful  answers.  I  embraced  the  opportunity  to  test  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  scheme  I  had  drafted  at  Madras  for  a  common  platform  of 
Buddhistic  beiiaf  upon  which  the  Tibetans,  Japanese  and  Chinese  might 
.fraternally  meet  and  work  with  their  Burmese,  Sinhalese  and  Siamese 
co-religionists,  despite  the  wide  divergences  in  religious  concepts  which 
exist  in  certain  particulars  jbetween  the  followers  of  Mahayana  and 
Hinayana.  The  discussion  led  us  far  afield  and  brought  up  the  true 
and  the  false  views  of  Nirvana,  Karma  and  other  vital  questions.  One 
old  lugyie,  a  veteran  wrangler,  whose  furrowed  face,  sunken  cheeks  and 
emaciated  body  showed  the  ascetic  training  to  which  he  had  long 
submitted  himself,  was  particularly  vehement.  When  a  point  was 
raised  he  went  at  it  as  though  he  would  not  stop  short  of  the  complete 
dismemberment  of  his  gaunt  frame,  and  his  nervous  gesticulations  and 
head-shakings  threw  such  a  tangle  of  black  shadows  on  the  moonlit 
terrace  as  to  produce  a  queer  and  uncanny  effect.  As  it  turned  out,  he 
was  backing  up  my  positkms,  and  it  was  down  the  throats  of  the  others, 
not  mine,  that  he  seemed  ready  to  jump.  The  upshot  of  the  two 
nights'  talk  was  that  my  several  propositions  were  found  orthodox  and 
according  to  the  Tripitikas :  I  had  no  misdoubts  after  that  as  to  what 
would  happen  in  Mandalay  when  I  should  meet  the  greatest  of  the 
Burmese  monks  in  council. 

On  the  23rd  January  I  left  Rangoon  for  Pantanaw,  an  inland  town» 
situate  on  an  affluent'  of  the  Irrawaddy,  in  a  small  double-decked  stem- 
wheel  steamboat.  With  me  were  my  Madrag  escort  and  a  large  com- 
mittee of  leading  men  of  Pantanaw    headed  by  Moung  Shway.HIa, 
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Head  Master  of  the  Government  School  in  that  place ;  a  genial,  courte- 
ous and  Vii^d-hearted  gentleman.  There  were  no  cabins  nor  saloons  on 
the  little  steamboat,  only  the  open  deck  crowded  in  every  part  with 
Burmese  men,  women  and  children  and  their  personal  belongings, 
together  with  a  mixed  cargo  of  sorts,  including  the  fragrant  tC^e^  a 
condiment  made  of  pounded  shrimps  and  ripened  by  long  keeping  up  to 
that  acute  point,  where  the  Limburger  cheese,  the  perfected  saurkrout, 
and  the  air-tainting  garlic  come  into  odoriferous  competition  with  the 
verbena  and  the  tuberose  to  subdue  man's  olfactory  nerves  to  their 
intoxicating  influences.  To  a  veteran  traveller  like  myself,  the  prospect 
of  a  night's  sleeping  on  a  blanket  on  a  hard  deck,  in  such  a  mixed  com- 
pany and  such  an  atmosphere  of  spoilt  fish,  was  a  trifle, — but  one  out  of 
sooreB  of  such  experiences.  So  with  my  Pantanaw  committee-men  near 
by  anci  Babula  at  my  side,  I  got  through  the  night  very  comfortably. 
We  reached  Tandoon  at  8-30  A.  m.,  and  from  thence  went  on  in 
sampans — ^those  buoyant,  easily-oversetting,  two-stemed  boats  that  are 
rowed  by  one  man  who  stands  to  his  work  and  faces  forward.  In 
snoh  frail  craft  we  crossed  the  wind-swept  Irrawaddy,  ascended  Pan- 
tanaw creek,  and  reached  that  place  at  3-30  p.  m.  At  the  wharf  the 
Buddhist  flag  was  flying  in  welcome,  and  the  chief  officials  and  elders 
of  the  town,  headed  by  Moung  P6,  the  Extra  Asst.  Commissionerg 
received  me  most*  cordially.  Moung  P4  is  one  of  those  gifted,  well- 
educated,  well-born  and  bred  Asiatics,  of  whom  Messrs.  Bamanathan, 
Amachalam  and  some  Oeylonese  gentlemen  are  familiar  types.  Hia 
name  I  heard  mentioned  with  greatest  respect  wherever  I  went ;  his 
private  character  being  blameless^  his  education  excellent,  and  his  devo- 
tion to  Buddhism  most  complete. 

At  Pftntanaw  I  was  lodged  in  the  upper  story  of  the  Government 
School  building — ^tbere  being  scarcely  any  travellers'  rest-houses  as 
yet  in  Burma^  and  was  most  kindly  treated.  I  availed  of  some  leisure 
time  her6  to  draft  a  scheme  for  a  National  Buddhist  Society,  with  a 
subsidiary  network  of  township  and  village  societies  to  share  and 
systematise  on  a  national  scale  the  work  of  Buddhistic  revival  and 
propaganda.  My  hosts  and  I  found  no  difficulty  in  reaching  a  perfect 
mutual  understanding,  and  in  time  the  public  wUl  learn  what  it  was. 
On  the  25th,  at  6  a.m.,  I  lectured  at  the  Shwe-moin-din  Pagoda, 
the  most  graceful  in  outlines,  I  think,  that  I  saw  in  all  Burma.  The 
next  day  I  left  Pantanaw  for  W£kema  in  a  long  Burmese  boat,  propel- 
led by  three  rowers,  and  with  a  cabin  (!)  made  by  arching  across  the  boat 
9ome  mats  (fiMcks)  of  split  bamboo.  In  that  blessed  place  I  and  my 
party — ^U.  Hmoay,  Moung  Shway  Hla,  and  two  servants — had  to  stop, 
for  twenty-two  long  hours,  after  whieh  with  aching  bones  we  came  ta 
W&kema.  We  were  accommodated  in  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  Court 
House:  At  5  p.  M.  I  lectured  to  a  large  audience,  whose  gay  silkeo 
turbans,  scarves  and  waist-cloths  made  them  look  perfectly  gorgeous. 
Shway  Toe  (Mr.  J.  G.  Scott),  the  historian  of  Burma,  says  of  sucba 
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cvOiTrdi  '^  Wind'fitirred  tulip-beds,  or  a  stirabout  of  rainbows,  or  a  blind 
man's  idea  of  a  chromatrope  ai*e  the  only  sag^estiohs  whiob  can  be  offeredJ' 
At  W4keina  I  saw  for  the  first  time  one  of  their  national  marionette- 
plajB,  in  which  are  represented  the  tribulations  and  final  bliasful  oniaa 
l>f .  a  prince  and  princess,  children  of  two  kings  who  had  had  other 
designs  in  their  heads  for  the  young  people.  The  play  began  at  10  p^  m. 
and  was  kept  up  until  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  that  witching  hour  when 
the  mower  is  heard  whetting  his  scythe  and  nature  bathes  her  face  in  ^w. 
The  village  was  crowded  with  people  come  for  the  raising  of  a  new  tenaple, 
a  congenial  work  to  which  all  devote  themselves  with  positive  enthnaiasm. 
My  stay  here  was  protracted  until  the  30th,  as  I  had  to  wait  for  a 
Bteamer  to  take  me  back  to  Rangoon.  She  came  at  last,  and  on  tho 
**•  Synam^"  a  swift  and  perfectly  appointed  boat  of  the  Flotilla  Company, 
I  made  a  pleasant  night  passage  to  the  ciiy>  which  I  had  left  a  week 
before  in  the  little  stem- wheeler.  That  same  evening  I  to<^  the  train 
for  Mandalay,  and  reached  it  on  the  1st  February  at  about  the  eame 
hour.  The  railway  is  in  a  wretched  condition,  giving  one,  as  pow  Horace 
Greeley  said  of  a  similar  road,  more  exercise  to  the  mile  tiian  any  other 
in  the  world.  My  head  ached  and  mj  bones  were  weary  when  I  came 
'  to  the  journey's  end,  but,  at  any  rate,  here  I  was  in  Mandalay  at  laet. 
And  a  forlorn,  dusty,  comfortless  place  it  is ;  while,  aa  f cap  Theefaaw'e 
jPaJace,  it  is  a  gilded  wooden  bam,  with  not  one  comfortable  room  inside 
where  one  would  care  to  live,  but  with  a  series  of  roo&  and  toweiv 
that  give  it  9,  lovely  architectural  appearance.  Seen  from  a  little  dim- 
tance,  the  mass  of  buildings  composing  the  Palace  are  extremely  pretty, 
an  effect  due  to  the  curved, roofs  and  the  delicately  cairved  eavee, 
gable-joints  and  finials,  where  the  carver  has  suooeeded  ia  imitating 
the  flickering  of  flames  as  risiag  from  the  roofs  under  which  those 
eons  of  splendor  and  sources  of  light,  the  King  and  Princes  dwelt,  like 

00  many  Nats  in  a  Palace  of  Fairyland ! 

The  brotherly  kindnesses  I  received  at  Mandalay  from  the  Elders 
•and  others  were  such  as  linger  in  the  memory  for  years.  Truly 
the  Burmese  are  a  loveable  people,  and  a  manly,  self -respecting,  alheit 
awfully  lazy,  people.  Nothing  delights  them  more  than  to  bestow  hospita- 
lity, and  all  writers  agree  in  saying  that  with  noble  and  peasant,  rich  and 
poor,  the  same  spirit  prevwls.  I  was  told  that  if  I  had  hut  visited  the 
capital  in  the  time  (rf  Min  doon-min,  the  pious  predecessor  of  Theebaw 

1  should  have  been  treated  right  royally,  and  experienced  what  fiunaeee 
hospitality  means. 

The  purpose  of  my  visit  being  known,  I  had  firet  to  undergo  a  oloee 
questioning  by  the  leading  laymen  before  my  visit  to  the  SanghaBaja 
(Royal  High  Priest)  could  be  arranged.  AU  doubts  having  been  removed, 
the  meeting  was  fixed  for  1  p.m.,  cm  the  3rd  Prt)niary,  at  the  Tann-de- 
Seya-do  T«nple,  the  shrine  and  monastery  where  His -Royal  Hofinese--- 
if  that  is  the  proper  title  for  a  King's  brother  turned  monk— lives  and 
officiates. 
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The  Sangha  Raja  is  a  yenerabl^  ma^  of  70  yea|«,  of  an  amiable 
gather  tlian  siarong  couateiaattcej  and  with  ^  wiwkles  of  Ifknght^  at 
tha  oniicfr  coniers  of  hi*  eye^.  His  boad  is  high,  hi^  forehead  smooth, 
«nd  ona  would  take'hixa  to  have  his  full  shaiio  of  brains  packe4  together. 
imder  the  skulL  His  orange  rqb^  was  of  plain  cottpi^  cloth  like  that  of 
the  poorest  monk  in  the  Council ;— a  cireumstanoe^  which  made  me, 
thinldng  of  his  royal  blood  and  of  the  show  he  might  be  expected  ta 
mdulge  in,  recall  the  splendid  silke?x  broqades  and  embroideries  of  cer- 
tain High  Priests  in  Japan,  who  are  supposed  to  typify  the  Tath^atha 
liixQself  in  thei?  temple  proceasrQns,  but  who  must  resemble  him  rather 
ma  Heir  Apparent  of  KapiXavaatu  thai^  as  the  homelei|s  ascetic  of  Isip^ 
tana.  The  old  priest  gave  me  iv  copy  of  his  photogrffcphic  portniit  in 
which  he  appears  seated  on  a  gilded  gadif  but  still  with  his  ydlow 
^ottoir  robes  wrapped  i^boi^t  him,  le^Ting  the  right  shoulder  Uare. 

The  ottier  ranking  priests  were  similarly  enrobed  as  he,  and  I  found 
tipOH  enquiry  of  themselves  that  their  ages  ran  from'  70  to  80  years 
each.  BeMad  the  chief  priests  knelt  a  number  of  their  subordinate 
monks,  and  the  mmaneras,  or  young  postulants,  filled  all  the  remaining 
space  to  the  Walls,  right,  left  and  back.  I  and  my  party  knelt  facing 
tire  Sangha  Raja,  to  my  right  was  the  ex-Minister  of  the  Interior  under 
Theebaw,  a  cultured  gentleman  and  earnest  Buddhist,  who  being  vwy 
eonversant  with  French  from  a  long  residence  in  Paris,  kindly  served 
ias  my  tnterjareter :  betaking  my  remarks  in  French  and  trwislating 
tliem'fluently  and  admirably  into  Burmese.  The  Council  opmied  at  1 
&iid  broke  up  only  at  a  quarter  past  5  o'clock,  by  which  time  my  poor 
legs  and  back  were  so  tired  by  tiie,  to  me,  unaccustomed  and  strained 
position,  ttiat  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  run  over  by  a  herd  of  Shan 
ponies. 

Before  reporting  the  proceedings  pf  the  Council  I  must  say  a  word 
or  two  about  the  room  in  which  we  met.  Like  most  of  the  monasteries 
in  Burma  and  Japan,  this  Kyoung  was  built  of  teak-wood.  The  lofty 
peiling  was  supported  on  straight  shafts  of  teak,  without  flaw  or  bleimish, 
chosen  for  their  perfection  of  shape  and  freedom  from  knots  or  iflaws. 
They  are  painted  or  lackered  in  Venetian  red,  and  embellished  in  parts 
with  girdles  of  gold-leaf  laid  on  in  graceful  patterns.  Ceiling  and 
walls  are  panelled  in  cunning  carpentrvjand  [the  whole  thickly  cover- 
ed with  the  pure  gold  leaf  of  Yunnan  and  Sou-ch'uen,  whose  rich  tone 
gives  a  beautiful  effect  without  the  least  gaudiness  or  vulgarity.  The 
various  doors  of  the  great  apartment  nr^  bordered  with  exquisite  speci- 
menp  of  the  woodcarver*s  art,  which  in  Burma  is  carried  to  a  high  pitch 
of  perfection.  The  planks  of  the  floor  are  spread  with  glossy,  strong  and 
Bnely-woven  mats  of  split  rattan  or  bamboo,  which  come  from  the  iun- 
gle-dwellers  of  the  Shin  district.  I  think  they  are  the  best  floor  cover- 
ing  for  the  tropics  I  have  ever  ^epn. 

Speaking  of  kneeling,  it  sho^ld  be  observed  that  this  is  the  x^^iSf^ 
fKwtwe  in  all  spoial  u»  well  ae  cerewopialgf^Jiheriiigs,  ^nd  ip  cjftily  life. 
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l»  the  crosa-legged  postore  is  in  India.  Like  the  Indians,  the  BnrmanB 
learn  from  childhood  to  sit  on  their  heels,  in  whicb  position  thej  find 
themselves  quite  as  comfortable  as  tiie  European  does  on  his  chair  or 
sofa.  There  were  three  or  four  chairs  put  away  ip  a  comer,  and  if  I 
had  been  a  British  official,  I  should,  no  doubt,  have  ^en  given  one  and 
the  chief  priests  would  have  taken  others.  But,  considering  me  as 
belonging  to  their  own  party  and  religion,  they  treated  me  in  this  mat- 
ter exactly  as  though  I  had  been  a  Barman  born,  and  I  took  it  as 
meant,  viz.,  as  a  compliment,  and  sacrificed  my  musoles  to  the  exigencies 
of  custom,  as  the  young  damsel  of  the  West  does  har  feet  and  ribs  to  be 
in  the  fashion,  and  her  fortitude  to  try  to  seem  to  like  it. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Council  were  opened  by  my  giving  a  suc- 
cinct account  of  the  work  of  the  Theosophical  Bodioly  in  the  field  of 
Buddhistic  exigesis  and  propaganda.  I  told  about  our  labors  in  Ceylon, 
of  the  state  of  ^ligious  affairs  when  we  arriyed,  of  the  obstructive 
and  often  disreputable  tactics  of  the  Missionavies,  and  of  ilie  chaaoges 
that  our  eleven  years  of  effort  had  wrought.  I  found  copies  of  Hke  Bur* 
mese  translation  of  my  "  Buddhist  Catechism'^  in  the  hands  of  perBona 
present,  I  spoke  of  the  general  adoption  of  this  little  w:ork  as  a  text  book 
in  the  Ceylon  monasteries  and  Buddhist  schools.  I  told  them  about  our 
Sinhalese  and  English  journals,  the  8andaf»8a  and  the  BuddhUi  ;  and 
about  the  tens  of  thousands  of  translated  religious  pamphlets  and 
tracts  we  had  di9tributed  throughout  the  Island.  The  statistics  of  our 
Buddhist  boys'  and  girls'  schools  I  laid  before  them.  Then  as  to 
Japan,  I  dwelt  upon  the  varipus  Buddhist  sects  and  their  metaphysical 
views,  described  the  temples  and  mgpasteries,  and  did  full  justice  to 
the  noble  qualities  of  the  Japanese  af  individuals  and  as  a  nation.  I 
did  wish  I  had  had  some  good  photographer  with  his  camera  behind  me 
to  take  a  picture  of  that  ^X)up  of  i^d,  earnest-faced  Burmese  monks  as 
they  leaned  forward  on  their  hands  or  elbows,  with  mouths  half  opened 
drinking  in  every  word  that  ^came  from  my  interpreter's  lips !  and 
above  all  it  was  a  sight  to  see  their  faces  where  my  narrative  gave  them 
points  to  laugh  at.  They  share  the  sweet  joviality  of  the  national 
temperament,  and  anything  I  said  which  struck  them  as  funny  made 
them  smile  in  the  most  large  and  liberal  way — anatomically  speaking. 

From  particulars  I  went  to  universals,  and  put  to  them  very  plainly 
the  question  whether,  as  monks  of  Buddha,  professing  his  loving  princi- 
ples of  universal  human  brotherhood  and  universal  loving-kindness,  they 
would  dare  tell  me  that  they  should  not  make  an  effort  to  knit  together 
the  Buddhists  of  all  nations  and  sects  in  a  common  relation  of  reciprocal 
good- will  and  tolerance :  and  whether  they  were  not  ready  to  work  with 
me  and  any  other  well-meaning  person  towards  this  end.  I  told  them 
that,  while  undoubtedly  there  were  very  great  differences  of  belief 
between  the  Mahayana  and  Hinayana  upon  certein  doctrinal  points, 
sach,  for  instance,  as  Amitabha  and  the  aids  to  salvation,  yet 
there  were  many  points  of  perfect  agreement,  and  these  shimki  be 
picked  out  and  drafted  into  a  platform  for  the  whole  Buddhist  worlti 
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to  range  itself  upon.  My  interpreter  then  read,  section  by  section,  the 
Burmese  translation  ( Afcde  by  Moung  Shoung,  of  Rangoon,  and  Monng 
P6,  of  Panttoaw)  of  tli«  document  I  had  prepared  as  a  statement  of 
"  Fundamental  BuddhiHtic  Ideas."  As  each  section  was  adopted,  I 
checked  it  off,  and  in  thft  long  run  eveay  one  was  declu^  orthodox 
and  acceptable.  I  then  got  the  Sangha  Baja  to  sign  the  paper  aa 
*'  Accepted  on  behalf  of  th»  Buddhists  of  Burma,"  and  after  him,  in  tho 
order  of  seniority  twenty-three  other  ranking  monks  affixed  their  sig- 
natures. What  the  propositions  are  I  shall  not  give  out  at  present,  but 
when  they  have  received  the  feipproval  of  the  chief  priests  of  Ceylon^ 
Siam  and  Japan,  they  will  be  given  the  widest  possible  publicity  in  all 
the  chief  languages  of  East  and  West.' 

The  first  stage  having  been  passed  in  our  discussion,  I  then  submit- 
ted to  their  criticism  a  second  doOumenf ,  consisting  of  a  circular  letter 
from  myself  to  all  Buddhist  High  PHests,  asking  them  toco-operate  in 
the  formation  of  an  international  cottkmfttee  of  propaganda ;  each  greu/k 
nation  to  be  represented  on  the  committee  by  two  or  more  well-edacat«d 
persons  and  each  to  contribute  its  shftire  of  the  expenses.  I  point  out 
in  this  circular  the  fact  that  the  Burme^  are  quite  ready  to  take  thd 
entire  work  and  cost  upon  themselves,  btit  that  I  did  not  iJiink  this  fair 
as  in  so  important  a  work  the  merit  should  in  equity  be  shared  by  all 
Buddhist  nations.  A  brief  discussion,  after  several  careful  readings  of 
the  document,  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  principles  sketched  out, 
and  the  Sangha  Baja  signed  and  affixed  his  offitikl  seal  to  the  paper  in 
tok^  of  his  approval.  After  some  desultoiy  conversation,  the  cypres* 
sion  of  very  kind  good- wishes  for  myself,  and  th%  declaration  of  all 
the  priests  that  I  had  the  right  to  call  upon  them  itlT  whatever  help  I 
might  need  at  their  hands,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

That  night  I  slept  the  sleep  of  the  weary ;  but  not  Wore  receiving 
the  congratulations  of  many  callers  upon  the  successful  issue  of  my 
Tifiit. 

The  next  morning  I  had  my  audience  of  farewell  with  the  Sangha 
Baja  in  his  private  rooms,  I  wish  somebody  who  is  familiar  with  the 
luxurious  apartments  of  Bomish  cardinals,  Anglican  bishops,  and  fashion* 
able  Ne.w  York  clergymen,  could  have  seen  this  of  a  king's  brother  as  he 
lives.    A  simple  cot,  an  arm-chair,  and  a  mat-strewn,  planked  fioox*,  and 

'  he  kneeling  on  it  in  his  monastic  robes,  the  value  of  which  would  not  be 
above  a  few  rupees.  He  was  kindness  personified  towards  me,  said  he 
hoped  I  would  soon  get  out  a  new  edition  of  the  Catechism,  and  de- 
clared that  if  I  would  only  stop  ten  days  longer  at  Mandalay  the  wholp 
people  would  be  roused  to  enthusiasm.  I  could  not  do  this,  my  other 
engagements  forbidding,  so  he  said  that  if  we  must  part  I  might  take 

•  the  assurance  that  his  blessing  and  best  wishes  and  those  of  the  whole 
Burmese  Sangha  would  follow  me  wherever  I  might  wander.  As  I  was 
leaving,  he  presented  me  with  a  richly-gilded  palm-leaf  MS.  of  a  pot- 
tion  of  the  Abidhamma  Pitaka. 
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Whilo  hi  Mandalay  I  lectnted  at  a  splendidly  gilt  and  architectn? 
Vally  lovely  pagoda.  After  my  discontse,  I  was  given  for  the  Adyar 
Library  a  silver  statuette  of  Buddhlk,  weighing  about  three  poands,  and 
three  volumes  of  palm-leaf  MSS.  in  red  lacker  and  gold  ;ihe  former  bj 
theex-Yiceroyof  theShan  States,  the  IT.  Eyaw-gaung-Kyaw,andthelattet 
t>y  three  noble  brothers,  Moung  KMn,  Moung  Pe  and  Monng  Tun  Aung. 

T  visited  the  gorg^us  Arecan  Pagoda,  Maha-Mamuni,  built  by  the 
Arecan  Bajah,  Sanda  Suriya;  also  Atoo^MEashi-Kaoung-daw-gye,  tli^ 
^'Incomparable  Monastery."  It  well  deserves  its  name,  for  neither  in 
Japan,  nor  Ceylon,  nor  elsewhere,  have' I  seen  anything  tomato  the 
splendour  of  iihe  room  in  which  sits  the  gigantic  gold-pliate^  jew^- 
enriched  statue  of  Lord  Buddha.  The  image  is  20  or  80  feet  high,  soUfl 
and  compoged  of  the  ashes  of  sitken  garments  given  for  tlie  purpose  by  pious 
Burmese  of  both  sexes.  The  coup  d^ ceil  of  the  whole  chunber  is  llko 
that  of  some  djin-built  palace  of  Fairy  Land.  Exteriorly,  lihe  buildiDg 
is  constructed  in  solid  masonry  rising  in  terraces  of  lessening  areas, 
and  reminding  one  of  the  pyramidal  terraced  pagodas  of  Uxmal  an3 
i?alenqtie.  I  must  mention  a  circumstances  in  connection  with  this 
Kyoung,  which  redounds  to  the  credit  of  the  Burmese  Buddhist 
monks.  It  was  erected  by  the  great  and  pious  Alompara  Sovereign 
Hindoon-Min,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  King  Theebaw  had  given 
the  name  it  bears.  He  could  get  no  monk  to  accept  it  as  a  gift  or  reside 
'in  it,  because  in  their  belief  the  title  Incomparable  should  righ^y  be 
given  t6  the  BucLdha  alone.  What  do  our  fashionable  Western  prelates 
say'to  that  ?  Yet  this  modesty  and  unselfishness  is  quite  consistent  with 
the  whole  character  of  the  Burmese  Sangha.  Says  Mr.  Bcott,  the  most 
authoritative  writer  upon  the  subject^  save  Bishop  Bigandet,  whose 
testimony  agrees  with  his  : — 

^'^The  tone  of  the  monke  is  nndoabtedly  good*  Any  inftraoiions  of  the  law,  which 
^  eitniotdlilaifnj  cbmplibated,  are  ^  severely  panished  Tand  if  a'polin-gyee,aB  tUe 
iDonkB  are  termed,  were  to  commit  any  flagrant  sin,  he  would  forthwith  bo  tuneS 
oat  of 'the  mofla»tery  to  the  mer<!y  of  the  people,  whiefa  would  not  be  very  -oonspi- 
onoosly  lenient.    In  retnm  for  their  self-denial  the  monks  are  highly  honored  hf 

the  people Beligion  pervades  Borua  in  a  way  that  is  seen  in  hardly  any  other 

country."* 

I  have  good  warrant,  therefore,  to  expect  great  results  from  the 
auspicious  commencement  of  my  work  in  this  land  of  good  monks,  and 
pious,  people. 

Another  thing  I  visited  at  Mandalay  was  the  Temple  of  the  Fitakaa, 
the  Koo-tho-daw.  This  is  one  of  the  most  unique,  and  at  the  saxne 
time  noble,  monuments  ever  left  behind  him  Vy  a  sovereign,  Ite 
builder  was  Mindoon-Min  the  Gbed.  Imagine  a  central  pagoda,  en« 
shrining  a  superb  statue  of  Lord  Buddha,  and  729  kiosks  arranged  in 
concentric  squares,  around  it, — each  of  the  little  shrines  containing  om 
large,  thick,  up-standing  slab  of  white  marble,  engraved  on  the  two 

•  *<  Burma  as  it  was,  as  it  is,  and  aa  it -will  be."  London,  IS86, 
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faces  with  portions  of  the  Tripitakas,  in  Pali  in  the  Burmese  tsharacter. 
Beginning  at  a  certain  point  in  the  inner  square,  the  slabs  contain  fhe 
text  of  the  Sntta  Pitaka,  running  on  from  slab  to  slab  in  regular  order 
tiBtil  that  Pitaka  is  finished.  Then,  after  a  break,  the  next  slab  takes 
up  the  text  of  the  Vinaya  Pitaka  ;  and,  finally,  the  outer  rows  of  slabs 
give  that  of  the  Abidhamma  Pitaka,  or  Buddhistic  Metaphysic — the 
life  and  soul  of  the  Buddhistic  religion,  its  enduring  substance  and 
Qiiimpeaohable  reality  ;  though  this  fact  seems  to  be  unsuspected  by 
nearly  all  of  our  commentatoi*6  and  critics — ^Bishop  Bigandet  being  one 
oi  thd  exceptions. 

This  Koo-tbo-daw  version  of  the  Tripitakas  is  regarded  by  every  one 
in  Burma  as  the  standard  for  accuracy.  •  Befbre  commencing  the  work 
King  Mindoon-Min  convened  a  Council  of  monks,  who  carefully  examin- 
ed the  various  palm-leaf  MSS.,  available,  and  out  of  them  delected  and 
compiled  the  most  accurate  text  for  the  King*s  use.  Copies  of  the^ 
.were  then  handed  over  by  him  to  the  marble-cutters  for  engraving. 
The  project  is  entertained  by  Moung  Shoung,  F.  T.  S.,  to  issue  a  cheap 
edition  of  this  authenticated  version.  It  would  cost  but  Rs.  15,000  and 
he  expects  to  be  able  to  raise  the  money. 

I  have  a  bird's-eye  photographic  view  of  this  grand  temple,  and 
f  atuse  visitors  to  Head-quarters  will  have  the  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing it. 

For  the  second  time — the  first  being  in  1885,  as  above  noted — 
I  lectured  at  Shovay  Daigon  Pagoda.  My  audience  was  large,  infiu^ 
ential  and  attentive.  It  cannot  be  said  that  I  was  very  complimentary 
to  the  priests  or  trustees  of  this  world-known  shrine.  When  last  in 
'Rangoon  I  found  the  trustees  collecting  from  the  public  a  lac  of  rupees 
($  35,000)  to  pay  for  re-gilding  the  pagoda.  Certainly  it  is  a  splendid 
structure,  a  jewel  among  religious  edifices ;  but  I  urged  it  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  trustees  that  a  true  social  economy  would  dictate  the  raising 
of  the  lac  for  publishing  the  scriptures  of  their  religion  and  otherwise 
promoting  its  interests,  and  then  a  second  lac  for  the  gilt,  if  they  must 
have  it.  This  time,  I  found  the  gilt  of  1885  badly  worn  off  by  the 
-weather,  and  the  trustees  talking  about  going  in  for  another  large  job 
of  gilding.  This  was  too  much  for  my  patience,  so  I  gave  them  some 
extremely  plain  talk,  showing  that  the  first  thing  they  ought  to  do  is 
to  raise  Rs.  15,000  for  publishing  the  Mandalay  stone-registered  Pitakas, 
and  after  that,  a  variety  of  things  before  any  more  gilt  was  laid  on 
their  pagoda. 

Setting  my. face  homeward,  I  left  Mandalay  audits  kind. people 
on  the  4th  February,  many  influentiJEtl  friends  accompanying  me  to 
the  station  for  a  last  farewell.  Here  I  had  to  bid  good-bye  to  that  ex- 
cellent friend  and  loyal  gentleman,  IT.  Hmoay.  Tha  Ann,  who  almost 
-wept  because  he  could  not  accompany  me  to  Madras,  or  Australia,  dr 
the  world's  end.  My  party  was  thus  reduced  to  Moung  Shway  Hla, 
myself  and  two  servants.    At  Rangoon  I  had  the  great  good  for- 
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iame  of  passing  an  hoar  in  fnendlj  oonversation  with  the  venerable,  and 
hj'-tJihheiaved  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  of  Aya,  Father  Bigandet.  The 
iiteraiy  world  know  him  by  his  "  Legend  of  Ghtndama,"  which  is  includ" 
ed  in  Prof.  Max  Muller*s  Sacred  Books  of  the  East  series.  I  had 
had  the  privilege  of  forming  his  Lordship's  acquaintance  in  1885  while  at 
Rangoon,  and  would  not  leave  Burma  this  time  without  once  more  pay- 
ing him  my  sincere  homage  as  a  prelate,  a  scholar,  and  a  man.  I  found 
him  physically  feeble,  somewhat  afflicted  with  trembling  paley,  «o  much 
BO,  in  faot,  as  to  make  writing  a  very  irksome  ta&.  Bat  his  mind  was 
as  clear  and  strong  as  it  ever  was.  He  told  me  that  the  first  edftioH  of 
4ii8  book  being  entirely  sold  put,  Messrs.  Triibner  had  received  his  per- 
mission to  reprint  it  at  their  own  risk,  they  to  keep  all  the  profits  to 
themselves.  I  urged  him  to  write  one  more  such  learned,  exhaustive 
«nd  impartial  book  as  his  first,  upon  Buddhism.  He  asked  what 
eubjeot  I  would  suggest,  to  which  I  replied  the  Abidhamma  as  con- 
trasted with  modem  philosophic  speculations.  He  smiled  and  said, 
*'  You  have  chosen  the  best  of  all,  for  the  Metaphysic  of  Buddhism 
is  its  real  core  and  sabstance.  In  comparison  with  it,  the  legendary 
stories  of  the  Buddha's  personality  are  nothii^  worth  speaking  of.*' 
.But,  with  a  solemn  shade  coming  over  his  kind  and  intellectual  face, 
-he  said,  ^'  It  is  too  late  ;  I  can  write  bo  more.  You  younger  men 
(he  is  over  78)  must  take  it  upon  yourselves."  I  felt  g^reat  reluctance 
to- part  with  him,  for  the  chances  of  our  meeting  a  third  time  are  not  so 
^good  as  they  were  six  years  ago  for  this  second  interview ;  but  at  last, 
gladly  receivLiig^his  blessing,  I  left  his  presence.  He  is  a  staunch  Chrio- 
tian  apad  I  am  an  equally  staunch  Buddhist,  but  he  deserves  and  has 
all  my  respect  and  affectionate  regard,  as  he  has  those  of  the  Buddhists 
of  all  Burma,  who  know  of  his  unselfishness  and  loyalty  to  conscience. 
His  portrait  also,   signed  in  tremulous  characters  by  his  own  hand,  is 

now  added  to  the  valuable  collection  at  Adyar. 

H.  S.  Olcoit. 


ZARAGH'GHRUNAH. 
A  Fragment  of  the  Qospel  of  Life. 

IT  was  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  he  passed  by  the  gardens  o£ 
Jewry,  and  his  disciples  with  him.  And  the  people  came  and 
-besought  him  concerning  the  kingdom  of  Gk)d — ^for  that  his  teaching 
was,  **  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand." 

And  he  spake  unto  them  a  parable,  saying — 

A  oertfti'n  husbandman  was  preparing  a  garden.    And  he  plant- 

<eda  seed  bed  and  sowed  therein  every  kind  of  seed.     And  he  placed 

nurserymen  over  the  seed  bed,  and  gave  them  strict  charge  concerning 

it.    And  he  bade  his  steward  visit  the  seed  bed  secretly  and  cherish 

the  growing,  {^ants.    And  he  departed,  and  did  not  return. 

Now  when  the  nurserymen  found  that  the  husbandman  had  depart^ 
od  and  did  not  return^  they  said  one  to  another,  *'  Who  is  this  hus* 
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liandm&n,  and  whither  hath  he  gone  that  he  doth  not  return  ?     B^Kold" 
he  Cometh  not^  and  thg  plants  grow  wild  and  need  restraint.     Let  vm 
appoint  labourers  td  pmne  and  to  train  them,  and  to  graff  them,  that' 
tbnr  fruit  may  be  agreeable  to  ns.     And  let  ns  prepare  gardens  for 
OBrselres,  and  transplant  into  them  all  the  plants  cnltivated  according 
toottrmittds." 

And  the  nurserymen  appointed  labourers  to  the  seed  Bed.  And 
ihey  charged  them  to  prune  the  plants,  and  to  train  them,  and  to  grafE 
them,  and  to  dung  them  upon  occasion. 

And  the  nurserymen  went  a«id  prepared  gardens  for  themselves, 
in  which  to  set  out  the  cultivated  plants. 

And  their  work  progpressed.  And  they  thought  it  unobserved  by 
the  husbandman ;  for  the  visits  of  his  steward  were  secret,  and  neither 
tkey  nor  their  labourers  wist  of  his  coming  and  going. 

Now  as  the  labourers  were  cultivating  the  seed  bed  they  found — 
(1).     That  many  of  the  plants,  preventing  their  will,  respond- 
ed to  the  pruning  and,  suffering  themselves  to  be   trained  into  any 
form   desired,  gave  their  whole  strength  to  the  graff s,  especially  after 
they  had  been  judiciously  dunged ; — and  these  they  took  pride  in. 

(2).  That  others  struggled  against  their  efforts,  sending  out 
shoots  below  the  trained  branches  and  graffs,  into  which  the  stock  sent 
all  the  nourishment,  leaving  the  rest  to  perish  ;  and,  when  these  strug- 
gles were  met  by  a  more  vigorous  pruning  and  regraffing,  hj  sending 
0at  suckers  from  the  roots,  sometimes  to  a  great  distance  from  the 
<Mriginal  plant,  into  which  what  remained  of  the  innate  force  of  the  seed- 
ling went  while  the  victim  of  cultivation  perished,  so  strong  was  the 
impulse  derived  from  the  seed  to  grow  in  a  natural  way,  according 
to  its  kind ; — ^but  of  these  in  their  wrath  they  destroyed  the  suckers  and 
shoots  of  the  stock. 

(3).  That  some  resisted  all  attem  pt  s  at  cultivation — and  these 
cursing,  they  left,  being  powerless  to  act  upon  them. 

Then  the  steward  of  the  husbandman  came  unto  the  husbandman 
and  said  unto  him,  "  Didst  thou  not  plant  a  seed  bed,  and  sow  therein 
seeds  of  every  kind  ?  And  didst  thou  not  place  nurserymen  over  this 
seed  bed  and  give  them  strict  charge  concerning  it  ?  And  didst  thou 
2&ot  bid  me  visit  the  seed  bed  secretly  and  cherish  the  growing  plants  ? 
And  didst  thou  not  intend  the  plants  in  this  seed  bed  to  grow  naturally 
acooiding  to  their  kind,  that  they  might  be  fit  for  the  garden  thou  art 
preparing  ?" 

And  the  husbandman  said,  ^'  I  did.** 

And  the  steward  said  unto  the  husbandman — **  Behold^  t]xe  nursery- 
men thou  didst  set  over  the  seed  bed  are  preparing  gardens  for  them- 
selves ;  atld  they  have  sdnt  labourers  into  the  seed  bed  to  cultivate  the 
plants ;  and  they  are  removing  the  cultivated  plants  to  their  own  gar-' 
dens ;  and  only  a  few  plants  grow  naturally,  according  to  their  kipd,  as 
thou  didst  intend  .J  while  some  resist  the  cultiyation  to  which  they 'ar^  * 
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subjected  and  endeavour  to  free  themselves  from  it  by  sending  forth 
suckers  from  their  roots.  But  these  the  labourers  destroy.  Wil^  tfeow 
that  I  take  of  thy  servants  and  dnve  the  labourers  out  of  the  seed 
bed,  and  fence  it  round  against  the  nurserymen,  and  rescue  the  plants 
f roQi  their  hands,  that  they  may  grow  according  to  their  aeveral  nstures, 
and  so  be  fitted  for  the  garden  thou  art  preparing,  as  thoa  ^dst 
intend  ?" 

And  the  husbandman  said,  "  Let  be  !  Every  husbandman  that 
planteth  a  seed  bed  knoweth  that  only  certain  of  the  plants  produced 
therefrom  will  grow  as  he  desires  and  be  fitted  for  his  purposes.  '  And 
therefore  every  husbandman  so  planting  soweth  much  seed,  that  he  may 
have  as  many  plants  as  he  needeth  ;  and  leaveth  the  rest  till  the  seed 
bed  is  digged  up,  when  all  are  destroyed  together.  Do  tchou  tx>ntinue 
thy  visits  secretly  to  my  seed  bed  and  cherish  ihoBe  plants  that,  resist- 
ing all  attempts  at  cultivation,  grow  naturally  acoordihg  to  their  kind, 
not  regarding  the  rest ;  for  these  will  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose." 

Now  the  husbandman  had  an  only  son  whom  he  loved.  And  thL<i 
son  was  grieved  that  the  plants  which  struggled  to  free  themselves 
from  the  training  of  the  labourers,  after  falling  into  their  hands,  were 
not  to  be  encouraged  and  helped  by  the  steward,  and  fitted  for  his 
father's  garden.  And  ho  said  unto  his  father,  "  Father,  suffer  me 
to  visit  thy  seed  bed,  and  to  encourage  and  help  those  plants  which  are 
struggling  to  escape  from  the  toils  of  the  labourers  into  whose  liand:i 
they  have  fallen.  And  suffer  me  further  to  restore  to  the  care  of  thy 
steward  such  plants  as  I  am  able  to  rescue  and  renew :  that  he  may 
cherish  them  with  the  plants  that  have  not  so  fallen  P" 

And  his  father  said  unto  him,  **  Son,  thou  knowest  that  the  only 
plants  that  can  come  into  my  garden  are  those  which  grow  according  to 
the  nature  impressed  on  the  seed  that  I  planted ;  that  plants  which 
have  by  cultivation  had  their  nature  taken  out  of  them,  and  an  artificial 
bent  substituted  for  their  natural  growth,  are  not  suited  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  my  garden  has  been  prepared  ;  and  that  no  plant  could 
be  brought  under  cultivation  by  the  labourers  unless  itself  submitted  to 
their  training.  Why  trouble  thyself  about  the  fallen  plants,  even  though 
they  struggle  after  freedom  ?  Who  promised  to  renew  their  nature  if 
they  lost  it  ?     Who  shall  now  fit  them  for  a  place  in  my  garden  ?" 

And  the  son  said  unto  his  father,  "  Father,  if  thou  sufferest  me  I 
will  do  this." 

But  the  father  said  unto  his  son,  "  Son,  thou  canst  not  go  to  the 
seed  bed  secretly,  as  doth  my  steward.  And  if  thou  seekest  to  undo 
the  work  of  labourers,  they  will  despitef  ully  use  thee  and  cast  thee  <»iit.!' 

Nevertheless  the  father  suffered  him. 

And  the  son  clothed  himself  as  a  labourer  and  went  into  the  seed 
1)ed  and  laboured  there  amongst  the  i^st.  But  he  loosed  tlie  bonds  aiMl 
cut  out  the  graffs  of  the  plants  that  were  struggling  to  regain  theur 
natural  freedom  ]  and  cleansed  them  from  the  dung  that  bad-been  put 
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aboat  tbem ;  and  encouraged  them  to  grow  aooording  to  their   seTeral 
natures. 

New  when  the  labourers  found  their  work  in  these  plants  brought 
to  X  nought  they  were  surprised;  and  watching  the  j  saw  that  the  new 
labcnrer  waa  the  undoer  of  what  they  had  done. 

And  callisg  him,  they  asked  him  by  whose  authority  he  worked  in 
the  seed  bed. 

And  when  he  said,  by  the  authority  of  the  husbandman,  and  re- 
proTed  them  for  pruning,  and  for  training  and  for  graffing  the  plants, 
and  for  making  them  grow  rank  with  dung,  instead  of  letting  them 
^w  in  the  natural  way  according  to  their  kind,  they,  being  very  wroth, 
shamefully  abused  him  and  cast  him  out. 

Now  when  the  husbandman  heard  what  had  happened  he  was 
greatly  moved,  and  said  unto  his  son,  ''My  son,  because  thou  hast 
done  and  suffered  so  much  for  the  plants  that  have  fallen  and  are 
struggling  to  renew  themselves,  and  hast  proved  that  they  are  capable 
qI  being  restored  to  the  state  from  which  they  had  fallen  or  been 
led  astray,  and  of  being  renewed  therein,  my  steward  shall  henceforth 
take  charge  of  and  cherish  all  such  plants  as  thine ;  and  for  thy  sake 
they  shall  be  planted  in  my  garden  at  the  appointed  time.  Yet, 
Botwithstanding  all  thou  hast  done  and  suffered,  and  although  the 
seed  will  continue  to  grow  and  the  plants  to  thrive  in  the  seed  bed,  the 
skill  of  the  labourers  will  so  increase,  the  art  of  the  nursery  men  be  so 
developed,  that  more  and  more  of  the  plants  will  fall  under  their 
influence,  and  fewer  and  fewer  of  these  be  capable  of  renewing,  until 
at  length  none  escape  from  their  grasp.  When  that  time  shall  have 
anived  my  garden  will  have  been  completed ;  and  then  my  minis- 
ters will  destroy  the  seed  bed  with  its  labourers  and  the  nurserymen, 
with  the  gardens  they  have  made  lor  themselves.  Yea,  all  shall  be  dis- 
solved and  return  to  the  nothingness  from  which  it  sprang." 
*  •  •  •  # 

And  when  he  had  ceased  from  speaking  the  people  were  astonished 
at  his  words,  for  he  spoke  as  one  having  authority.  And  yet,  though  he 
spoke  as  having  authority,  as  did  also  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  he 
spake  not  as  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  for  his  teaching  was  the  contrary 
to  theirs. 

And  when  they  were  alone  his  disciples  asked  him  the  meaning  of 
the  parable. 

And  he  said  unto  them,  '*  O,  slow  ci  perception  and  dull  of  appro- 
ksnakm !  How  long  must  I  wrestle  with  you,  and  until  when  will  ye 
&il  to  mderstand ! 

**  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  teach  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  rests 
vp0n.#LO  Iaw»  whosA  interpreters  they  are>  and  ye  question  not  I 
«f  ,thai,  this  iipg^om  of  Qod  i9  within  yoU|  and  ye  ask,  one  of  anoiber^ 
'Wh%t^tl^lfcei]^eaii2'     . 

.^.  Can  ye  not  perodre  th»t  the  kingdom  oi  Chht  ii  the  heart  of  maoj 
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wherein  tlie  Divine  Guide  speaketh  with  a  Toiceless  nti«rance  to  eacb 
one  that  heedeth,  moving  that  heart  to  love  ? 

"  Ye  have  been  taught  that  the  worship  of  God  can  only  be  carried 
on  in  the  Temple,  in  a  prescribed  manner  and  hj  duly  appointed  minis- 
ters, and  ye  question  not.  I  say  unto  you  that  the  open  country,  as  i^ 
manifestation  of  nature,  is  more  exalted  than  the  Temple.  That  ye 
are  the  temples  of  God  and  that  His  service  is  perfect  freedom,  and  ye 
uay,  one  to  another, '  How  can  this  be  P' 

"  Can  ye  not  perceive  that  the  service  of  Gt>d  is  the  life  of  man 
made  perfect  in  love  ?  That  His  body  is  the  temple  wherein  and  where- 
by that  service  is  rendered ;  the  open  country,  which  is  the  work  of  Ood, 
the  place  where  it  should  be  rendered  ? 

**  Ye  have  been  taught  that  the  breaker  of  the  Law  can  only  be 
reconciled  to  God  by  mediation  and  sacrifice.  And  ye  question  not.  I 
eay  imto  you  that  to  seek  the  mediation,  whether  of  those  in  heaven,  of 
those  upon  earth,  or  of  those  under  the  earth,  is  to  diihonour  God,  whose 
children  ye  are,  and  that  sacrifice  and  burnt  offering  he  willeth  not,  bnt 
a  return  of  the  heart  to  love.     And  ye  are  troubled  in  mind. 

"  Can  ye  not  perceive  that  the  only  breaker  of  the  law  of  God  is  the 
one  that  breaketh  the  law  of  love — of  the  love  of  God  set  forth  in  the  love 
of  man.  And  that  reconciliation  for  such  is  only  to  be  found  through 
a  renewing  of  the  love  that  has  been  sundered  ?  The  heart  of  every 
idiild  of  God  is  moved  by  Divine  Gnidanoe  to  seek  for  reoonciliation 
with,  and  a  renewal  of  the  love  of  the  one  with  whom  the  breach  hn» 
ooourred.  And  one  so  reconciled  and  renewed  in  love,  the  love  of  Gkid 
is  restored  to  him.  And  therefore  is  it  that  each  one  in  whom  the 
Divine  Guide  dwelleth  needs  no  mediator. 

''  Ye  call  me  the  Christ,  the  eon  of  God.  And  I  suffer  it,  although 
I-^the  son  of  Joseph  and  of  Mary — am  neither  an  anointed  priest  nor 
an  anointed  king,  and  therefore  no  Chiist  at  all. 

''  Can  ye  not  see  that  I  do  this  to  show  you  that  the  Christ  of  God 
is  no  Christ  at  all.  That  all  are  equal  in  his  eyes — equally  his  children — 
nnctionor  Christhood  counting  for  nothing.  And  that  every  son  o£ 
God  is  taught  of  him  by  an  insensible  Divine  Guidance,  anointed  or 
other  would-be  teachers  being  dispensed  with  as  blinded  and  blinding 
instruments  of  error  ? 

"When  I  said  unto  Simon  (whom  ye  call  *  Feter^*  the  First*bom, 
because  he.  was  the  first  to  give  up  all  and  follow  me,  but  whom  I  oali 
*  Peter,"  thid  ^Vt^  basauae  hy  folKowimg  me  he  was  freed  ftaai  the 
yoke  of  'thit  Lt^>^'Thoa  art  the  Peter.  And  upon  this,  the  Peter,  I 
will  build  my  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  agaiitet  it*— - 
«to  l^eBgkt  ibat  I  ^ae  aboiit  te  f  euiid  a  Church,  and  to  give  unto  Simon 
Petet>  headsbsp  over  thflt  Ohnroh  as  my  representative.  And  w^i^n  I 
luUed^  ^I  will  grre nDto. tize^  the  keys  of  the  kixqpdem^  keavesiy  and 
"^hatBoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be  1>oiiiid  in  heaven,  and 
FluKtsdevlBr  than  shalt  l<Me  on  to:th  shall  ba  loosed  in  heav6^/«-^e  for- 
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iher  tlioii|?ht  tliat  I  wfts  Testing  in  the  deputed  head  of  thai  Charoh» 
and  in  those  duly  authorized  by  him,  a  power  of  binding  and  loosing, 
which,  exercised  on  earth,  was  to  be  binding  in  heayen;  and  that 
I  was  Aua  transferring  to  him,  in  a  modified  form,  the  power  of  binding 
aod  loosing  claimed  by  the  ministers  of  the  Law,  who  have  assumed  the 
right  of  declaring,  upon  a  statement  of  the  facts  or  confession,  when  the 
Law  has  been  broken,  and  the  breaker  thereof  bound  to  expiate  by 
saorifioe,  and  wheai  it  has  not  been  broken,  and  the  suspected  bre^Jcer 
thereupon  loosed  or  freed  by  this  declaration  from  any  such  obligation. 

^*  Could  ye  not  imderstand  that  in  the  name  '  Peter'  I  gave  a  sign 
that  my  Church  was  to  be  '  free*^—- absolij^ly  free.  That  its  several 
members  were  freed  not  only  from  the  yoke  of  the  Law,  but  from  any 
and  every  semblance  of  authority  whieh  either  might  seek  to  exercise 
over  the  others,  that  all  might  have  the  power  of  agreeing  amongst 
themselves  while  each  had  direct  access  to  the  Father  of  all  ?  How  could 
the  members  of  a  Church  be  free  to  which  a  headship  had  been  given — a 
headship  power  of  binding  and  loosing  ?  Do  ye  now  fail  to  perceive  that 
In  BO  ^^ffgignfttJTtg  hini  I  gave  Peter  as  a  sign  that  the  Church  of  God  was 
no  Church  at  all  ?  That,  to  my  followers,  priest  land  temple,  sacrifice  and 
burnt  offering,  mediation  and  administrative  authority  had  passed  away 
and  were  to  be  no  more  P 

*'  I  said  unto  you,  *  Ye  shall  know  i^  trath,  and  the  truth  shall 
make  you  free.'  This  that  I  now  declare  unto  you  is  the  truth  to  which 
I  call  you.  Ye  have  not  yet  received  it  in  its  entirety.  When  I  am 
gone  ye  will  understand  aud  know,  and  then  will  yebe  free  indeed. 
Bat  not  all. 

**  What  I  say  unto  you  I  say  not  unto  all,  for  some  need  not  this 
teaching.  Only  those  who  have  been  beguiled  from  the  truth.  And  of 
these,  yea^  of  all  that  think  to  follow  me,  only  such  as  are  drawn  after  me 
of  the  Father  can  receive  it  and  be  my  followers  indeed. 

**  The  Scribes  and  Phansees  sit  in  Moses'  seat,  and  for  their  much 
learmug  and  great  knowledge  of  the  Law  are  called  the  light  of  the 
world.  And  such  light  they  give  forth  by  rule  and  measure  and  glorify 
themselves. 

"  Ye  are  the  Ught  of  the  world.  Te  that  are  not  versed  in  the 
quibbles  of  the  Law,  and  have  not  tasted  of  the  forbidden  fruit  of  thq 
tree  of  knowledge. 

**  Who  lighteth  a  candle  and  putteth  it  under  the  bushel,  that  the 
light  may  be  hidden  from  the  most  and  measured  out  to  the  few  ?  Your 
heavenly  Father  offereth  the  Divine  Light  to  all  without  measure  and 
without  price.  Giveth  it  to  all  willing  to  be  illumined  thereby.  To  all 
who  have  not  yielded  to  the  temptations  of  the  adversary  or  become 
eaptivee  of  tbeBpiiit  of  the  Eaith.  These  are  the  lights  of  the  world 
*nd  the  children  of  God,  whose  is  the  kingdom  of  promise." 

'*  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  call  themselves  the  salt  of  the  eaith, 
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for  tkat  they  tbink  that  bj  their  teaching  thej  preserve  the  world  f rem 
oorruption.  Bat  I  say  ui^to  you  that  in  them  the  *  salt  of  the  earth'  halh 
lefft  its  savour.  But  when  salt  hath  lost  its  saTour,  wherewith  shall  it 
be  salted  ?  It  is  then  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  cast  out  and  trampled 
under  foot." 

"  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  eai-th,  because,  free  from  the  impositions  of 
the  Spirit  of  the  world,  the  trammels  of  the  Law  and  the  bands  of  a 
delusive  knowledge,  ye  are  open  to  the  teaching  of  the  Divine  Gnide 
speaking  silently  in  your  hearts. 

"  Now  the  meaning  of  the  parable  is  this :" 

(^o  be  continued,) 


YOGA^KUNDILINI'-UPANISEAD  OF  KRISHNA-YAJUR-VEDA. 

{Translated  by  two  memhers  of  the  Kuwhakonam  T.  B.) 

Chapter  I. 

CHITTA^'«)  (flitting  thought)  has  two  causes,  Yasanas  (attraction  of 
objects  or  desires)  and  (Prana)Vayu.  If  one  of  them  is  controlled* 
then  both  are  controlled.  Of  these  two,  a  person  should  control  (Prana) 
Vayu  always  through  moderate  food,  postures,  and  thirdly  Sakti-chdla.* 
I  shall  explain  the  nature  of  these.  Listen  to  it,  0  Oautama.  One 
should  take  a  sweet  and  nutritious  food,'  leaving  a  fourth  (of  his  sto- 
mach) in  order  to  please  Siva  (the  patron  of  Yogis).  This  is  called 
moderate  food.  Posture  (herein  required)  is  of  two  kinds — Padma 
and  Vajra.  Placing  the  two  heels  over  the  two  opposite  thighs  (respec- 
tively) is  Padma  (posture)  which  is  the  destroyer  of  all  sins.  Placing 
one  heel  below  the  Mulakhanda*  and  the  other  over  it  and  sitting  with 
the  neck,  body  and  head  erect,  is  Vajra  posture.  The  Sakti  (inentioneed 
above)  is  only  Kundilini.  A  wise  man  should  take  it  up  from  its  |)lace 
(viz.,  navel)  to  the  middle  of  the  eyebrows.  This  is  called  Sakti-chala. 
In  practising  it  two  things  are  necessary,  Saraswati-chalana*  and  the 
i:estraint  of  Prana  (breath).  Then  through  practice  Kundilini  (which  is 
annular)  becomes  straightened.     Of  these  two  I  shall  explain  to   jou 

(1)  In  this  Upanishad  are  stated  the  ways  hj  which  Kundilini  (Sakti)  is 
roasod  from  the  navel  np  to  the  middle  of  the  eyebrows  and  then  to  Shaatura 
(the  pineal  gland) :  this  being  the  most  important  work  which  an  adept  hute  to 
perform  bj  which  he  is  able  to  destroy  at  will  his  lunar  f ojm  as  stated  in .  ilie 
"  Voice  of  Silence/'  page  9. 

(la).    Chitta  is  the  flitting  portion  of  our  ooncionsness  situated  in  the  nareL 

(2).    Lit,,  the  monng  of  Sakti,  which  is  Kundilini  here. 

(8).  As  regards  the  quantity  of  food  te  be  taken,  one  should  take  of  solid  food 
half  of  his  stomach  full  and  water  mixed  with  it  one  quarter,  leaving  the  remaixucg 
quarter  of  the  stomach  for  the  air  to  occupy* 

(4).    Mulakandha  is  in  the  navel.  .    . 

(5).  The  moving  of  Saraswati  (nadi)„  which  is  oae  of  the  H  nadia  aitiiated  in 
the  navel.  (Vide  Varaha  Upanishad,  Chapter  V,  August  90  TlieowphUt,  page  W7), 
Saraswati  is  situated  on  the  western  corner,  and  it  is  thia  nadi  yrhich  has  to  lila 
mastered  by  a  yogi  to  raise  up  Kundilini. 
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fbrtst  Sfti'tewati-clialapa.  It  is  said  by  the  ir&e  of  old  tiiat  Bttraawati 
is  no^her  tkaa  Anmdhati.^  It  is  ooly  by^ronsing  lier  np  l^at  Kimdi« 
likd  isTouse^L  Wlieii  (Praiia)  breath  xd  passing  tlutonghfoike's)  Ida 
(left' nostril),  lie  should  assume  firmly  Padma^postnre  amd  dioiild 
leng^en  (inwards  for)  4  digits  the  akas  oll2  digits.*  Then  the  'wise 
man  shovid  bind  'the  (Saraswati)  nadi  by  means  of  this  Ftana  (breath), 
aad  holding  firmly  together  both  his  ribs  neur  the  imTel  by  means  of  tiba 
forefingers  -and  thnmbe  of  both  faanJs,  (one  hand  on  each  side)  should 
atir  np  Simdilini  with  tH  his  might  from  right  to  1^  often  and  often ; 
lor  «k  spaee  of  2  mnhnrtas  (48  minntes)  he  should  be  «tirrittg  ^it)  iear* 
lessly.  Then  he  shonld  draw  up  a  little  when  Knndilini  enters  Snshxmma. 
By  this  means  Knndilini  enters  ihe  month  of  Snshumna.  Frana  (also) 
having  left  (that  place)  enters  of  itself  the  Sushnmna  (along  with 
Kondilini).  By  oompressing  the  neck  one  should  expand  the  navel. 
Then  by  shaking  Saraswati  Prana  goes  above  (to)  the  chest.  Through 
the  contraction  of  the  neck,  Prana  goes  above  from  Ihe  "chest.  Saras- 
wati who  has  sound  in  her  womb  should  be  shaken  (or  thrown  into 
-vibration)  every  day.  Therefore  by  merely  shaking  it  one  is  cured  of 
diseases.  Onhna  (a  splenetic  disease),  Jalaroka  (dropsy),  Pleeha  (a 
flpieneftic  disease)  and  all  oMier  diseases  arising  wiishin  the  belly,  aro 
iuidoii^>tedly  destroyed  by  shaking  this  Sakti. 

I  shall  new  'hneO.y  describe  to  you  Pranayama  (suppression  of 
(Prana  or  breath).  Prana  is  the  Vayn  that  moves  in  the  body  and  its 
i«e0traiift  within  is  known  as  Kumbaka.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  Sahita  anit 
Kevala.*  One  should  practise  Sahita  till  he  gets  Kevala.  There  are 
fonrbhedais  (Kt.,piercing8ordivisionB),Ti2.,Surya,Trjjdyce,  SeethaHi  and 
Bhasthin.  The  Kumbaka  associated  with  these  four  is  called  Sidiita 
Kumbaka. 

Being  ^seated  in  a  Padma  posture  upon  a  pure  and  pleasant  seat^ 
which  gives  ease  and  is  neith^*  too  high  nor  too  low,  and  in  a  place 
which  is  pure,  lovely  and  free  from  pebbles,  which  is  of  the  length  of 
a  haw  and  which  is  free  from  cold,  fire  and  water,  one  should  shako 
(or  throw  into  vibration)  Saraswati ;  slowly  inhi^ling  the  breath  from 
outside  as  long  «as  he  desires  through  the  right  nostril,  he  should 
exhale  it  ^through  the  left  nostril.  He  should  exhale  it  after  purifying 
his  aknll  (by  forcing  the  >breath  up).  This  destroys  ihe  f ourkindu  of  evils 
in  Yayn  as  also  those  caused  by  intestinal  worms.  This  should  be  don6 
aften  and  often,  amd  it  is  this  which  is  spoken  of  as  Surya-bheda. 

(1).  SAnswBti-is  also  4salled  AmndhatL  Arandhati  is  literally  cpe,w)io  domi 
not  binder  good  actions  bat  helps  them.  8he  is  r^reseated  in  Pnranas  to  be  the 
mit&.  of  Vttdshta,  bestowing  good  influence.  Saraswati  is  Arnindbati,  since  she  helps 
one^  t)u8  good  work  of  raising  the  Knndilini. 

(H).  The  oconlt  prindple  is  that  when  Frana  (magnetic  breath)  (in  ex&alation) 
goes-ontritrgoestoa  distanoe  of  16  digits  or  inches,  whereas  in  inbalation  it  goes 
in  xmly  12  inches ;  man  tbns  losing  4  inches  at  everj  l>Teatb'.  When  breath  is  ttScon 
In  ZBHa^ns,  then  it^goes  down  to  the  nav^U  where  Kiindilini  is  and  xaisef  it  np. 

(8)«  .Bahita,  lit.  associated  with.  Here  (Knmbaka)  cessation  of  boeath  is 
4MMmiated'wHb -erkpiratxon  vtfd  inspiration,  Kerala  means  alone,  VM.,oe8Batiojftv( 
breath  alone  (an  advanced  stage). 
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Clofliiig  the  moutli  and  drawing  np  (the  breath)  as  before  through 
both  the  nostrils  with  noise,  (so  as  to  fill  the  space)  between  the  heart 
and. the  neck,  one  should  exhale  it  through  the  left  nostril.  This 
destroys  the  heat  caused  in  the  head  as  well  as  the  phlegm  in  the 
throat.  It  removes  all  diseases,  purifies  him  and  increases  the  (gastric) 
fire  within.  It  removes  also  the  evils  arising  in  the  nadis,  water-belly 
(or  dropsy)  and  Dhatus  (spiritual  substances).  This  Kumbakais  called 
Ujjayee.and  may  be  practised  (even)  when  walking  or  standing. 

Drawing  up  the  breath  as  before  through  the  tongue  (with  the 
hissing  sound  of  S)  the  wise  man  should  slowly  exhale  it  through  (JM>th) 
the  nostrils.  This  is  called  Seethali  and  destroys  diseases,  such  as 
gulma,  pleeha  (both  splenetic  diseases),  consumption,  bile,  fever,  thirst 
and  poison. 

Seated  in  the  Padma  posture  with  belly  and  neck  erect,  the  wise  man 
should  close  the  mouth  and  exhale  with  care  through  the  nostril  (s). 
Then  he  should  inhale  a  little  with  speed  up  to  the  heart,  so  that  Prana 
(breath)  may  fill  the  space  with  noise  between  the  neck  and  skull.  Then 
he  should  exhale  in  the  same  way  and  inhale  often  and  often.  Just  as 
the  bellows  of  a  smith  are  moved  (viz.,  stuffed  with  air  within  and  ihen 
the  air  is  let  out),  so  he  should  move  the  air  within  his  body.  If  the  body 
gets  tired,  then  he  should  inhale  through  the  right  nostril.  If  his  belly 
is  full  of  Vayu  (air),  then  he  should  press  well  his  nostrils  with  all  his 
fingers  except  his  fore-finger,  and  performing  Kumbaka  as  before  should 
exhale  through  the  left  nostril.  This  frees  one  from  diseases  of  fire  in 
(or  inflammation  of)  the  throat,  increases  the  gastric  fire  within,  enables 
one  to  know  the  Kundilini,  produces  purity,  removing  sins,  gives  happi- 
ness and  pleasure  and  destroys  phlegm  which  is  the  bolt  (or  obstacle) 
to  the  door  at  the  mouth  of  Brahma-nadi  (viz.,  Sushumna).  It  pierces 
also  the  three  ghranthis  (or  knots)  differentiated  through  the  three 
gunas.  This  Kumbaka  is  known  as  Bhasthri  and  should  especially  be 
performed. 

Through  these  four  ways  when  Kumbaka  is  near  (or  is  about  to  be 
performed)  the  sinless  Yogi  should  practise  the  three  bandhas.^  The 
first  is  called  Mulabandha,  the  second  is  TJddayana,  and  the  third  is 
Jalandhara.  Their  nature  will  be  thus  described.  Apana  (breath) 
which  has  -a  downward  tendency  is  raised  up  by  one  bending 
down.  This  process  is  called  Mulabandha.  When  Apana  is  raised  up 
and  reaches  the  sphere  of  Agni  (fire),  then  the  flame  of  Agni 
grows  long,  being  blown  about  by  Yayu  (air).  Then  Agni  and  Apana 
oome  to,  or  (commingle  with)  F^na  in  a  heated  state.  Through  this 
Agni  which  is  very  fiery,  there  arises  in  the  body  the  flaming  (of  the 

(1).  The  three  ghranthis  are  Brahmaghranthi,  ViAhnagranthi,  and  Hndm- 
f^hraathi,  situated  in  the  pleznsea  t>f  the  genital  organ,  navel  and  heart  respeotiTely. 
These  ghranthis  or  knots  have  to  be  pierced  ere  success  oan  be  obtained.  They  are 
)>resided  over  by  Brahma,  Viiduiu  and  Budra,  who  have  the  three  Gnnas*— BajaB» 
^fatwa  aind  Tamas  respectively. 

(2).  Bandhas  are  certain  kinds  of  position  of  the  body  to  effect  the  desired 
#ftds.-  Sira  6aahitft  describes  these  bandhafl  ia  fttll^ 
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fire)  wbich  roases  the  sleeping  Enndilini  tlux>iigli  its  lieat.  Then 
this  Kundilini  umkes  a  hissing  noise,  beoomes  ereet  like  a  serpenii 
beaten  with  a  stock  and  will  enter  the  hole  of  Brahmanadi  {Sashmnna). 
Therefore  Yogis  should  daily  practice  Mnlabandha  often.  Uddyana 
<tke  2nd;  faandha)  should  be  pei^ormed  at  the  end  of  Knmbaka  and  at 
the  beginning  of  expiration.  Becanse  Prana  goes  up  the  Snshnmna  in 
this  bandha,  therefore  it  is  called  Uddjana  by  the  Yogis.  Being  seated 
in  the  Tagra-postore  and  holding  firmly  the  two  toes  by  the  two  hands, 
be  shonid  press  the  Kandha  by  the  two  ankles.  Then  he  shonldi  gra- 
dually wear  (or  take)  the  Thanna  on  the  western  side,  first  to  Udara 
(the  npper  part  of  the  abdomen  aboye  the  navel),  then  to  the  heart  and 
lastly  to  the  neck.  When  Prana  reaches  the  Sandhi  (junction)  of  navel^ 
it  removes  the  impurities  (or  diseases)  in  the  navel.  Therefore  this 
shonid  be  frequently  practised.  The  bandha  called  J&landhara  should 
be  practised  at  the  end  of  Kumbaka.  This  J&landhara  is  of  the  form  of 
the  contraction  of  the  neck  and  is  an  impediment  to  the  passage  of  Yayn 
(upwards).  When  the  neck  is  contracted  at  once  by  bending  downwards 
(so  that  the  chin  may  touch  the  breast),  Prana  goes  through  Brahmanadi 
on  the  western  Thanna  in  the  middle.  Assuming  the  seat  as  mentioned 
before,  one  should  stir  np  Saraswati  and  contz^l  Prana.  On  the  first 
day  Kumbaka  should  be  done  four  times ;  on  the  second  day  it  should 
be  done  ten  times,  and  then  five  times  separately;  on  the  third, day 
twenty  times  will  do,  and  afterwards  Knmbaka  should  be  performed 
with  the  three  bandhas  and  with  an  increase  of  five  times  every  day. 

Diseases  are  generated  in  one's  body  through  the  following  causes 
viz.,  sleeping  in  daytime,  late  vigils  over  night,  excess  of  sexual  inter- 
conrse,  moving  in  a  crowd,  the  checking  of  the  discharge  of  urine  and 
f ceces,  the  evils  of  unwholesome  food  and  laborious  mental  operation.  If 
a  yogi  is  afraid  of  such  diseases  (when  attacked  by  them),  he  says,  **  My 
diseases  have  arisen  from  my  practice  of  joga"  Then  he  will  dis* 
continue  this  practice.  This  is  said  to  be  the  first  obstacle  to  voira. 
The  second  (obstacle)  is  doubt ;  the  third  is  carelessness ;  the  fourth, 
laziness ;  the  fifth,  sleep  ;  the  sixth,  the  not  leaving  of  objects  (of  sense); 
the  seventh,  erroneous  perception;  the  eighth,  sensual  objects;  the 
ninth,  instability;*  and  the  tenth,  the  failure  to  attain  the  truth  of  Yoga. 
A  wise  man  should  abandon  these  ten  obstacles  after  great  deliberation. 
The  practice  of  Pranayama  should  be  performed  daily  with  the  mind 
firmly  fixed  on  Truth.  Chitta  is  absorbed  in  Sushumna  and  P^na 
(therefore)  never  moves.  When  the  impurities  (of  Chitta)  are  thus 
removed  and  Prana  is  absorbed  in  Sushumna,  he  becomes  a  (true)  yogi. 
Apana,  which  has  a  downward  tendency,  should  be  raised  up  with  effort 
by  the  contraction  (of  the  anus),  and  this  is  spoken  of  as  Mulabandha. 
Apana  thus  raised  up  mixes  with  Agni  and  then  they  go  up  to  the  seat 
of  Prana.  Then  Prana  and  Apana  uniting  with  ohe  another  g6  to 
Knndilini,  which  is  of  the  form  of  a  ring  and  which  is  asleep.  Kundiliai 

(1).    The  text  is  Aaakkiam^  which  has  no  sense  here.    It  sboAlcl  be  A»f  k- 
shnain.  .       pp^^ 
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ieing  heaiedby  Agni  ai^  stirred  up  by  Vayu,  ezten^ftlier  bodj^alhe 

jQouib  o£  SoslniiBiiiap  {H^ZDes  the  Brahmaghrvittii  farafced  of  Bftjia,  And 

.-mil  flMk  atonoe  lakft  lightning  at  the  mouth  of  SnahuBuna  (ia  the  navi^). 

Th^A  itigo^a  up  at  oboo  through  Yii^nvghravthi  (at  the  Bavel)  to^ihe 

heart*.   Then  ii  goea  np  through  the  Budragranthi  at  the  <heaDBk>asid 

JtboYe  it  to  the  ndddle  of  the  eyebrows ;  having  piereed  this  pkee  it  ^oes 

up  to  the  Mandala  (sphere)  of  the  Moon.  It  dries  up  the  moistare  produced 

by  thempon  in  UidAaahata-chiiokrairhioh  contain  16  petals.^  WhenUood 

IB  agitaited  thfongh  the  speed  of  Prana,  it  becomes  htle  firaarataModafesei 

with  siin^  after  whieh  it  goes  to  the  sphere  of  the  moon  where  it  liftcn— loF 

the  natore  of  the  flow  of  pnre  phlegm.    Howdoesit  (blood)  whhdiiaTery 

cold  become  hot  when  it  flows  there  ?  (Since)  at  the  same  time  the 

white  forms  of  moon  is  (^eedily  heated.'     Then  being  agit«ted  it  goes 

iq[>.    Through  taking  in  idiia,  Chitta^,  which  was  moving  amidst  aensoal 

objects  externally,  is  (restrained  there).    The  novice  enjoying  this  high 

state  attains  peaoe  and  becomes  devoted  to  Atma.  Enndilini  assnmes  the 

eigUi^  forma  6i  Prakriti  (matter)  and  attains  Siva  by  encircHng  him 

and  dissolves  itself  in  Siva.    Thais  Snkla*  (seminal  fluid)  whi4^  nstt 

up  goes  to   Siva  and  so   also  Maraia  (Yayn),  Pranava  and   Aposa 

which,  are  always  produced*    Pranas  flow  in  sdl  bhntas  (elements^,  gxeai 

or  small,  desoribaUe  or  indescribable,  as  fire  in  gcdd.    Then  this  body 

which  is  AdiboutiJcft  (composed  of  elements)  become  Adidaiv».(»api- 

ritual  one)  and  is  thus  purified.    Then  it  attains  the  stage  of  Adhi- 

yahika.'      Then  tjie  body  being  freed  from  the  inert  state  becemss 

stainless  and  of  the  nature  of  Chit  P  (consciousness).     la  it  the  Adhi- 

yahika  becomes  the  chief  6f  all  being  of  the  nature  of  that.    Like  tbe 

CQuception  of  the  snake  in  arope,  so  the  idea  of  the  releaee  froim  wife  and 

Bamsara  (mmidane  existence)  is  the  delusion  of  time.  Whatever  mppmn 

is  unreal.    Whatever  is  absorbed  is  unreal.      Like  the  illusory  oonoep* 

tiou  pt  silver  in  the  inother-o'^peari,  so  is  the  idea  of  man  and  wosnan. 

The^mieroooem  and  the  maeroeoem  are  one  and  the  same ;  so  also  the 

linga  (ot  Astral  body)  and  Sutratma  (th^  spirit  pervading  it),  subslance 

and  form^  and  the  self^resplandent  light  and  chidhatma  (Atmic  oon- 

aciouness). 

The  Sakti  named  Kundilini,  whioh  is  lik^  a  thread  in  the  lotos  and 

is  resplendetnt,  is  biting  with  the  upper  end  of  its  hood  {vig^  the  mouth) 

at  the  root  of  the  lotus  the  Muli^andha.    Taking  hold  of  its  tail  with 

its  mouth  it  is  in  contact  ynHtk  the  hole  of  Brahmarhandara  (of  Sushum- 

na).    If  a  person  seated  in  the  Padma  posture  and  having  accustomed 
^  ■  -      .   . 

(I).    IS  seems  to  be  tl^e  right  nnmber. 

(2).    the  passases  hate  are  obsoore. 

(8)*    They  ase  Halapiakriti,  Kahat,  Aba&kara  and  tbe  five  alemeBis. 

(4).    Here  it  is  the  astral  soniiial  flaid  which,  in  the  ease  of  a  neephjie,  eofe 
haviiq^  deaoeiided  to  a  gross  Said  fhioogh  the  abeenee  of  sezaal  desito,  rdM  li^y  bi^ 
conserved  as  a  spiritual  energy. 

(6).  A  stage  of  being  able  to  convey  to  other  bodies  the  deity  appointed  %x 
Cbd  to  help  in  the  oonvejing  of  Jiva  or  Snkshma  (subtle)  body  to.  other,  bodiea  a% 
the  expiiy  of  good  actions  which  oo&tribttte  to  the  enioymeat  of  material  pleasuraa 
(Vas /pte^i  Blctioaaiy), 
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lumailf  to  ike  ecmtrcMsiioai  of  his  neck  nrnkes  kis  Yaym  go  upward  whiV 
in  Sji]nkaka»  iken  Agni  oomes  to  SwadkiBktana  (p»>Btatic  pl^ma) 
Btadag,  owin^  to  tkeblowitig  of  VajTu.  From  tke  blowing  (tf  Vajm  Bnd 
ikgiii»  tke  okief  (KnndiliBi)  piearces  open  tke  Kakmagkrantki  and  then 
Yisbimgittnliki.  Tken  it  piieroes  Bndragkrantki,  after  tkat  (in  all)  tk^ 
nz  lotnaes  (or  pleznsesX  Tken  Sakti  is  kappy  witk  Sira  in  Sakasrara 
SannOa  (1,000  kitOMa'  seat  or  pineal  gland).  Tkis  skonldbe  known  a^ 
the  ki^kes^  Ayastka  (state)  and  it  alone  gives  Nirvana.  Tkus  enda  tk^ 

(To  he  eonfinued.) 
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(Continued  from  page  9V7.) 

branck  of  Obeah  eztenaivelj  praotbed, — especially  by  wooaen,*— 
is  ike  art  of  exciting  '^love"  and  enfaroing  fidelity  in  ooaeper9on»  by 
anotker  of  tke  qpposite  sex.  Tke  means  abont  to  be  related  as  mad^ 
use  of  for  tkose  purposes  are  suck  as  tke  Obeak  praotitioi^ers  prescribe 
on  being  applied  to  for  advice  in  suck  casee.  However,  in  sou^e  ot  tkeiy 
pnsatiptions  v^getaUe  drugs  are  tke  meaiiB  depended  on,  but  tkeet 
I  propose  to  treat  of  on  some  future  occasion  when  Obeak  drugs  and 
their  uses  can  be  more  fully  gone  into,  tke  data  on  the  subjeet  wkick  I 
have  succeeded  in  collecting  being  at  present  very  meagre. 

To  establisk  and  act  on  a  psyckic  ra^^port^  is  of  course  what  is  aim* 
ed  at  in  the  use  of : — 

(I)  Bair :— Tke  exciter  bums  and  rubs  to  powder  a  portion  of  kif 

or  ker  own  kair,  wkick  is  sprinkled  in  tke  food  or 
drink  of  tke  person  to  be  excited.  Said  tp  requiro 
at  least  tkree  repetitions  before  tke  eif ecjt  ia  pro- 
duced. 

(II)  Fenpiraiion :— Tke  exciter  mingles  a  few  drops  of  kis  or  ker 

own  perspiration  in  tke  food  or  drink  as  above. 
(HI)    JBixwl:— The  food  of  tke  person  to  be  excited  is  steamed  ia  % 
dotk  by  the  exciter,  on  which  cloth  a  little  of  the 
cook's  own  blood  is  dropped.      Fresh  blopd  (men^ 

itrttal),  if  possible ;  this  way  being  almost  exclusively 
used  by  woman. 

This  third  method  is  said  to  have  ky  iar  the  aMti  powerful  effect^ 
a]id,aoQOfdisg  to  one  man,  wh^  sayskehae  experienced  its  eCEeots,  it 
produeed  a  semi-madness,  and  reduces  the  enutee  to  per£eet  slavery  to 
theexeitor,  from  which  there  is  no  escape  till  the  exciter  performs  some 
oa»Muy  of  immoistiony  detaDe  ef  wkdoh  I  have  yat  to  kam. 

As  an  instance  of  the  working  of  the  other  means  :^«^the  late  J*.  Ix 
(a  white  man)  had  asamistreaBa  far  from  beautiful  Mulatto  wotaaia 
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called  "  Angelique."  She  was  of  a  very  violent  temper,  aiid  behaved 
very  badly  to  him,  but  retained  her  influence  over  him  for  niany  years, 
— till  his  death.  A  relative  of  hers  explains  her  power  over  him 
by  saying,  that  '^  she  took  the  precaution  from  time  to  time,  as  she 
thought  it  necessary,  to  mix  a  few  drops  of  her  sweat  in  his  chocolate.** 

These  methods  savour  not  a  little  of  the  witchcraft  of  old,  and  if 
they  really  have  any  effect, — there  being  no  doubt  that  they  are  fre- 
quently tried, — ^it  presupposes  a  considerable  amount  of  concentratiTe 
power  on  the  part  of  the  users.  But  that  same  power  is  one  that  in 
every  day  matters  the  average  negro  is  decidedly  deficient  in. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  a  person  by  thus  establishing  a  strong 
rapport  with  another,  might  obtain  a  strong  influence  over  him  for 
good  or  evil;  but,  should  the  latter  become  aware  of  the  operation 
before  the  influence  is  confirmed,  and  resist  it,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  operator  would  have  much  chance  of  success.  While,  if  the 
person  operated  on,  on  becoming  aware  of  the  attempt,  proved  a  person 
who  knew  how  to  use  his  will,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  relative 
positions  of  the  two  actors  might  be  completely  reversed,  so  that  the 
original  operator  would  find  that  she  had  "^given  herself  away."  And 
cases  of  that  are  not  altogether  unknown. 

The  use  by  magnetic  patients  of  magnetised  water,  iSbc.,  is  bnt 
another, — and  a  much  more  cleanly^ — ^method  of  effecting  a  powerful 
psychic  rapporty  forming  a  basis  or  "  line,"  through  which  influence  can 
act.  And  it  would  be  of  great  interest  to  have  the  effect  of  magnetised 
water  at  the  time  of  drinking  observed  by  a  clairvoyant  as  to  wliat 
result  it  produced  on  the  aura  of  the  patient. 

Another  operation  in  which  the  above  procedure  is  reversed,  is  an 
Obeah  method  of  causing  intense  sleep  in  a  person,  and  it  is  similarly 
susceptible  of  being  used  for  good  as  well  as  evil  purposes. 

To  effect  this,  it  is  usually  performed  in  the  evening, — the  operator 
takes  a  small  piece  of  a  garment  recently  worn  by  the  person  to  be 
acted  on,  and  of  course  more  or  less  impregnated  by  his  or  her  per- 
spiration; and  after  folding  it  into  a  small  flat  bundle,  which  must 
be  fastened  with  two  pins  X  wise,  secretly  places  it  under,  or  into^ 
the  pillow,  the  latter  is  going  to  sleep  on.  During  the  whole  of  the 
folding  process  the  operator  is,  of  course,  willing  the  bundle  to  cause 
sleep.  I  am  assured  that  this  is  a  very  effective  process,  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  particular  part  played  by  the  two  crossed 
pins  in  the  matter.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  >X  cross,  whether 
written  or  otherwise,  appears  to  be  a  frequently  used  and  potent  symbol 
in  Obeism.  This  Obeah  sleep  bundle  appears  to  be  somewhat  anala- 
gous  in  its  effect  to  that  credited  to  the  celebrated  "  Hand  of  Glory" 
of  the  English  witch-lore. 

There  is  another  performance  in  which  clothes  soiled  with  perapC- 
ration,  and  ipto  f<icto  impregnated  with  aum,  play  a  very  curious  and 
interesting  part.    It  is,  aa  far  as  I  am  aware,  a  process  entirely  the 
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posBeeBion  o£  West  India  Obism,  and  I  think  it  may  be  considered  as 
one  of  its  distinetive. ceremonies. 

It  is  this :  Immediately  after  the  f nneral  of  any  one  who  is  supposed 
to  have  been  killed  by  Obeah  (influence  or  drugs) ;  or,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  left  money  buried,  and  no  directions  where  to  find  it ;  or 
whqhas  left  property,  and  no  directions  for  its  division  and  bestowal; 
the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased  assemble  in  the  house,  and 
procuring  a  board  about  five  or  six  feet  along,  appoint  four  relatives  of 
the  deceased  to  carry  it  on  their  heads.  On  the  board  is  placed  a 
bundle  composed  of  the  still  unwashed  garments  the  deceased  died  in. 
Thia  being  done,  the  board-bearers  are  directed  to  march  round  the 
house  with  it^  and  then  to  come  in.  Then,  if  the  necessary  power  is 
present,  it  manifests  itself  by  the  bearers  being  unable  to  speak,  and 
reeling  about  with  the  board  on  their  heads  as  if  intoxicated.  Then 
questions  are  addressed  to  the  board  by  the  name  of  the  deceased, 
which  are  answered  by  the  board, — ^through  its  bearers, — bowing 
towards  the  questioner,  or  by  the  board  and  its  bearers  hunting  out 
any  person  or  thing  like  a  thought-reader  after  a  pin. 

This  oracle  works  in  this  way :— "  In  1849  I  lived  at  C with 

my  grandmother,,  and  while  there  she  became  ill  and  died.  She  was 
known  to  have  some  money  buried,  but  she  died  without  telling  anyone 
where  to  find  it.  So,  after  the  funeral  we  got  her  clothes, — the  ones 
she  bad  on  when  she  died, — and  made  them  into  a  bundle,  which  we 
put  on  to  a  board  carried  on  the  heads  of  ionr  men  of  our  family. 
When  they  had  gone  round  the  house  and  come  in,  my  uncle  got  up, 
and  asked  the  board,  "  Old  lady,  are  you  there  ?"  The  two  bearers  at 
the  end  of  the  board  nearest  him  bent,  so  that  it  bowed  towards  him. 
Then  he  asked,  '^  Xou  left  some  money  buried,  will  you  tell  us  where  it 
is,  and  who  is  to  get  it  ?"  Another  bow  from  the  board.  '*  Is  it  for 
so  and  so,  or  so  and  so  P"  (naming  in  suocession  each  of  the  persons 

present).   It  bowed  at  the  name  of ,  who  was  a  little  boy,  and  a 

great  grandson  of  the  old  woman's.  In  answer  to  the  question  of  where 
the  money  was,  after  all  the  parts  of  the  house  had  been  named  in- 
effectually, the  board  was  asked  to  show  where  it  was  to  be  found.  On 
this  the  bearers  turned  and  went  out  of  the  house,  to  the  foot  of  a 
large  tree  which  was  dose  by,  where  the  board  was  bowed  so  as  to 
knock  against  a  big  stone  there.  The  stone  was  removed,  and  after 
digging  a  little  on  the  spot  where  it  had  been,  a  jar  was  found  in  which 
was  the  money." 

But  the  principal  use  of  this  dirty  clothes  oracle  is  to  indicate  the 
person,  if  any,  who  killed  the  deceased  by  Obeah,  and  on  a  person  being 
named  as  the  killer,  means  are  usually  promptly  taken  to  return  the 
favor,  if  possible,  and  to  this  can  be  traced  many  of  the  feuds  between 
the  negro  families  here.  I  am  told  that  on  one  of  these  occasions,  on 
which  I  was  present,  "  a  man  who  could  see  spirits"  said  he  could  see 
the  jumbi  of  the  deceased  sitting  on  top'  of  the  bundle  like  a  frog^ 
l^ith  its  knees  up  to  its  chin. 
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Wlien  the  hoBrd  indicates  Aat  the  deceased  has*  be^  kffled  %j 
some  one  practising  Obeah  on  him,  if  vengeance  is  idetermined  on,  thd 
ndset  thing  to  be  done  is  to  *'  set  his  ii^e  deceased's)  jnmbr  en/'  the 
killer.  That  is  an  operalion  which  needs  the  assistance  of  an  Obeahmam, 
to  whom  for  that  purpose  is  g^ven  some  part  of  tiie  deceased's  rax^ 
washed  clotlHto  which  was  in  the  bnncUe  on  the  hoard.  l%roiigh  this, 
it  is  said,  tibie  Obeahman  can  canse  the  jtiinbi  <rf  ihe  deeeased  to  haunty 
frighten,  drive  mad,  or  kiU  i^e  person  it  is  *'  set**  upon, 

It  wonld  appear  that  the  Obeahman  makes  the  '  sfaeH*  d  ilia  de- 
ceased do  the  haunting,  either  by  invigorating  it  by  some  of  Ins  own 
{>Bychie  power,  or  by  fixing  an  elemental  in  it  for  the  purpose,  niere 
are  oi^er  modes  of  ''  setting  on"  jumbies  at  the  command  of  ^he  Obeah- 
&iati^  used  when  no  part  of  the  clothes  can  be  given  them.  And  there 
are  also  other  ways  of  "  setting  on"  a  jumbi,  without  the  use  of  the 
dirty  clothes  oracle  at  all,  but  by  aid  x>i  some  ceremony  of  the  ^  sc^co- 
XBttntic"  kind,  through  Vhich  the  ^  shell"  is  likewise  made  Use  of. 

Here  is  a  sample  of  the  latter :— "  In  1870,  in  the  village  of  B ^ 

there  occurred  a  quarrel  between  a  man  called  L    ■     on  the  one  part, 

and  two  men  called  respectively  D and  &■  ■     -on  theothtir  part. 

.The  quarrel  oulminated  in  J>^ —  and  T seddag  the  aid  of  an 

Obeahman. 

«*  L — ^  had  a  pony  on  which  he  used  doily  to  ride  to  his  "Work; 
and  this  ammal  was  fixed  upon  by  D — -  and  Y^-«--^  as  thidir  wMpon 
of  attack.  They  accordingly,  with  the  aid  df  their  advis^b,  '^tricskad' 
it  in  some  fashidn,  with  the  result  ihsAi  one  morning  L— ^having 
tthaipstted  kk  cutlass  (a  8ort>of  eluDipper  used  hy  all  West  India  negitis), 
fMJt  it  inie  his  bag  that  hung  over  his  shoulder,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
|K>iiit  8tU(^  out  behind  him.  fie  then  saddled  and  movnted  his  pony, 
-which  immediately  began  to  plunge  and  kick,  finally  rearing  up  and 
ifaUii^  back  on  top  of  him,  the  point  of  iAi/b  cutlass  being  driven  nearly 

ihiough  him  from  behmd.    L died  from  the  effects  of  this  wound 

within  a  lew  hours,  expressing  his  opinion  that  some  of  his  enemies  had 
*  trioked'  his  pony  so  as  4o  make  it  throw  and  kill  liim. 

<(  L-'^^^'s  family  included  on  Obeahman,  and  by  his  advice  L r-*a 

Ixidy  was  put  into  the  <^ffifn  witiiout  any  of  the  customary  burial  pre* 
pavationsim  his  -olothes  just  as  he  had  died.     Before  the  funend,  somo 

^f .  Ij 'g  ftBnily,:including  tiie  last  mentionied  Obeahman,  wexrt  through 

some  cercooimy  ia  which  some  of  L^-^-^^s  Uood'was  used  (further 
details  of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  at)  in  presence  cl  the 
«6rpse:  whidi  ceremony  concluded  later,  before  ^the  funeral  party,  by 
•iheir  patting  into  the  left  hand  of  the  "corpse, — ^he  had  'heea  a  left* 
luKiided  man,-^a  sharp  knife,  and  telling  it  to  ahow  them  within  nine 
days  who  had  killed  him.    Then  the  lid  of  the  coffin  was  nailed  down., 

" Within 'tiie  nine  dayaY disappeared;  and  B went  ini$d« 

^iag  about  raving  thatiL was  chasing  him  with  a  Indfe  in  his  hand. 

^e  sabaecpLently  nefosed  all  food,  but  gnawed  with  his  tee&  his  leffe 
arm,  from  the  biceps  nearly  to  the  wrist,  in  a  horrible  Wtfy.    Tlies  got 
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to  the  arm  thas  wonndod,  and  it  soon  became  a  mass  of  corruption,  and 

D lii^  in  frightful  agony,  calling  out  the  whole  time  to  the  bj- 

Biaoden  to  save  him  from  -L . 

A   few    days  after  D 's  death,  T 's  hat  and  some  of  Ins 

clothes  were  found  on  a  rock  at  the  sea-side,  where  it  was  supposed  ho 
had  gone  to  bathe,  and  been  drowned  ?"  ^' 

A  friend  of  D 's  gave  me  these  particulars,  and  another  man 

has  since  corroborated  them. 

With  regard  to  the  "  tricking"  of  L 's  pony,    Obeahmen  are 

said  to  kill  and  otherwise  a^ect  cattle  and  horses  through  obtaining 
possession  of  a  portion  of  their  hair,  or  a  little  of  their  urine.  These 
things  being  made  use   of  to  afPect  tha  animals  through  their  astral 

forms,  and  L 's  pony  may  have  been  "  tricked"  in  that  way.     But 

other  means  are  made  use  of  by  Obeahmen  for  "  tricking"  or  influencing 
animals,  principally  spells  or  "  mantras,"  the  uses  of  which  will  be 
referred  to  in  a  later  chapter. 

The  infliction  of  disease,  being  one  of  the  most  important  effects  of 
Obism,  I  will  now  relate  an  instance  which  came  under  my  own  notice 
of  how  a  serious  illness  was  supposed  to  be  produced ;  I  say  "  supposed," 
becaose  though  the  wish  to  produce  illness  doubtless  existed,  I  believe 
the  visible  steps  taken  by  the  parties  credited  with  its  production 
were  by  them  considered  per  $e  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect.  Au 
example  of  the  defective  inherited  knowledge  limiting  the  performers 
to  only  the  outwArd  and  visible  part  of  the  operation  ! 

About  the  end  of  1888,  a  young  woman,  aged  about  20,  called 

C ^  was  brought  to  me  by  her  mother  to  ask  for  medicine  for  some 

internal  pain  the  girl  was  suffering  from.  On  examination,  displace* 
meat  of  the  womb  turned  out  to  be  what  was  wrong,  and  as  I  was  not 
prepared  to  treat  a  surgical  case  of  so  grave  a  nature,  I  referred  her  to 
the  District  doctor.  After  being  under  his  treatment  for  some  six 
weeks,  the  girl  came  to  ine  and  told  me  that  she  was  not  feeling  better, 
and  that  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  go  to  T — ■—  to  a  doctor  there. 

In  about  two  months  she  returned  from  T and  said  she  was  all 

right  agCbin.  Almost  simultaneously  with  her  return,  there  occurred-«» 
sqnabble  in  the  village  betwieen  her  family  and  another  family  called 

M .     The  two  families  all  along  had  been  on  anything*  but  friendly 

tenns.    Then  the  fbllowing  particulars  came  out. 

It  appeared  that  soiiie  weeks  prior  to  her  visit  to  mo  in  search 
of  medicine  (but  not,  I  "believe,  prior  to  the  commericoment  of  Tier  illness^, 

that  the  girl  C had  one  day  gone  to  the  river  with  a  bundle  of  dirty 

clothes  to  wash.     She  had  nearly  finished  her  washing,  when  she  sa"^ 

the  mother  and ''  a  daughter  of  *  the   M family  approaching  on  a 

«imifatr  errand.  Not  wishing^  to  meet  them,  fehe  ihade  a  bundle  of  (as  sho 
Ihotight,  all)  heir  clothes,  aiid  pttttfng  them  on  her  head,- went  towards 
theTflii^o;  •  Before  she  had  gone'  Tcry  far,  she-  heard  the  M*— ^'a 
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langhixig,  and  turning  round  to  find  out  the  canse  of  their  laughter, 

^w  t)iQ  girl  M with  a  cloth  in  her  hand  which  she  recognised  as 

one  of  hers;  she  had  laid  it  on  one  side,  and  had  foi^gottcoi  either  to 
wash  or  pick  it  up :  on  it  were  some  drops  of  her  (mewtrudl)  blood. 
Thinking  it  of  no  consequence  she  did  not  claim  it,  but  went  home 
giving  it  no  further  thought. 

.During  her  visit  to  T it  turned  out  that  Miss  C thought 

it  necessary  to  consult  not  only  an  ordinary  physician,  but  an  Obeah 
doctor  also ;  the  latter  as  to  the  cause  of  her  illness.  She  paid  him  a 
dollar,  in  return  for  which  fee  he — ^after  looking  attentively  for  some 
time  into  a  glass  of  water, — ^informed  her  first  of  what  is  related  in 

the  last  paragraph,  and  secondly,  that  when  the  M s  went  home, 

they  took  a  portion  of  her  cloth  and  roasted  it  over  a  fire^  by  which 
operation  he  said  her  ilhiess  was  caused.  They  then  buried  the  remainder 
of  the  cloth  under  a  large  flagstone  in  the  door-way  of  their  house. 
He  advised  her  to  get  that  cloth  back  into  her  own  possession  as  soon 
as  possible  if  she  meant  to  get  well. 

About  two  or  three  days  after  her  return  from  T one  night 

8ome  of  her  brothers  went  to  the  M ^'s  house  and  secretly  raised  the 

flag  stone.    There  they  found  the  cloth,  which  they  carried  off,  leaving 

the  stone  out  of  place.  When  the  M s  discovered  what  had  occurred, 

they  charged  the  brothers  G with  robbing  them  of  some  valuables 

which  they  said  they  had  hidden  under  the  stone  for  security,  and  that 
charge  was  the  basis  of  the  squabble  already  mentioned. 

I  heard  some  of  these  particulars  from  friends  of  the  girl  C , 

and  she  herself  finally, — ^by  dint  of  a  little  "moral  suasion"  in  the 
shape  of  threats, — corroborated  the  whole,  and  added  the  informatioii 
as  to  how  she  had  consulted  the  Obeah  doctor  in  T . 

This  story,  like  many  of  these  Obeah  ones,  has  B^  remarkable 
resemblance  to  some  of  the  witchcraft  cases  of  the  Middle  Ages  in 
Europe.  And  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  Obeah  of  today  is  not  unlikely 
to  illustrate  some  of  the  most  obscure  points  in  the  old  legends  of  witch- 
craft. A  modem  writer  referring  to  them,  says,  '^  There  is  one  way... 
of  ]k»eping  in  check  not  only  ghosts,  &c.,  but  living  men  as  well.  If  you 
possess  an  object  belonging  to  your  enemy,  you  are  able  to  charm  and 
bewitch  him  with  it.  For  a  portion  of  his  spirit  or  personality  is  in- 
berent  in  it»  and  by  nieans  of  this  portion  you  have  become  master  of 
fjl  hi^  fkctions.  Hence  a  lock  of  the  victim^s  hair,  or  a  nail  paring,  is 
©f  great  use  in  witchcraft  to  give  you  |)ower  over  the  person  bewitched/' 

I  do  not  b0lieve  that  the  M— — 9  operation  produced  the  illness 
llttit  ti&e  gill  C  ■■  suffered  from,  because,  in  the  first  place,  I  have  good 
^r^on  for  thinking  it  began  before  the  operation  came  off.  And  in  tho 
•eooni  ptaca,  although  the  knowledge  of  the  ceremonial  p^  of  the 
operation  had  beoi  inl^eriiied  bgr^  the  Mti — f^  I  h9.ve  %  yexy  sj^ng  sus; 
picigii  iha  knowledge  of  ^  wpi  the  igriU  ip,  coi^junefion  therewith 
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teas 'wantinjBf  in  tli0  M %  as  it  itiiclotiTTtedly  is  {mttatiy  (rf  thp  \v^^ 

practitiionbrs  of  ObeaH, — a  fact  on  whicH  the  population  at  large  t^re 
may  congratulate  themselres. 

MiAD  HoYo-ra-Kara-Ho^,  p.  T.  S. 


OCCULT  PHYSIOLOGY. 

MU.  NA&RAIKASAWMY  lYEB  delivered  a  lecture  at  the  Annual 
Convention  at  Adyar  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  December  on 
•'•  Occnlt  Physiology,"  as  follows : — 

My  lecture  is  upon  a  very  mystical  subject,  I  am  myself  a  lover  of  the 
mystical  lore  contained  in  the  Upanishads,  and  I  want  practically  to  go 
into  the  path  and  find  out  whether  the  statements  made  in  the  Upani- 
shads  are  correct  or  not.  Having  gone  myself  into  this  path,  t  find  that 
what  is  contained  in  the  tTpaoishads  is  strictly  true  so  far  as  my  experi- 
ence goes.  Now  the  object  with  which  I  take  up  this  mystical  subject^ 
ihat  is,  Occult  physiology,  is  of  a  two-fold  character.  Firstly,  tike 
Kumbakonam  Theosophical  Society,  which  had  been  translating  the 
Upanishads,  has  been  all  along  giving  out,  with  one  or  two  exceptionst 
Upanishads  of  a  Yedantic  nature  Now  they  mean  to  translate  the  occult 
ones,  that  is,  tbe  Upanishads  treating  of  the  occult  mysteries  in  man* 
These  Upanishads  by  themselves  do  not  convey  clear  atid  correct  infor- 
mation or  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  system,  each  Upanishad 
by  itself  giving  only  a  scrap  of  information  bearing  upon  tbe  subject ; 
and  unless  all  the  Upanishads  are  read  and  thought  over  and  pro^rly 
understood,  a  consecutive  and  dear  view  cannot  be  had  of  the  whole.  My 
second  object  is  to  give  an  puUine  of  the  work  and  to  assist  studentcr 
who  wish  to  read  these  occult  subjects  for  themselveis.  We  hayi» 
not  only  our  Upanishads  io  Sanscrit  literature,  which  treat  of  occult 
subjects,  but  also  works  in  our  Tamil  literature  written  by  the  Siddhas 
(psychical  personages)',  which  books  abound  in  thousands*  These  books, 
I  have  also  to  state,  contain  only  scraps  of  information  in  each  book  that 
we  take  up,  and  unless  we. have  a  comprehensive  or  a  general  view, 
ihoagh  not  a  critical  view,  of  the  subject,  I  do  not  think  we  shall  grasp 
or  appreciate  the  things  contained  therein.  No W,  the  subject  I'haye 
taken  is  one  that  is  very  comprehensive,  and  unless  I  devote  my  attention 
to  it  for  a  number  of  days  together,  I  do  not  think  I  shall  do  judttce  to 
it.  However,  as  I  have  told  ydu  already,  I  shall  try  to  givef  you  a  met^ 
rough  outline  showing  the  scientific  charticter  of  what  is  contained  in 
onr  Upanishads,  as  well  as  in  the  works  of  the  Siddhas.  Moreover,  I  faavo 
also  to  state  that  in  lio  other  religioua  literature  of  the  whole  world  caii 
•we  find  these  occttlt  subjects  treated. 

Let  me  first  state  to  yoti  the  di^lons  ofotir  body  before  I  go  ta 
the  main  subject  on  hand,  in  order  to  clear  my  way  for  it.  I  mean  in 
this  lecture  to  adopt  the  threefold  clasdifieation  of  body  as  given  in  <mt 
ttindu  books,  leaving  ttstde  the  falgheti  ene  whioh  beloufge  to  the  nn^ 
maniferted  region,  not  because  I  d^  net  iace'4Jie  septenary  blMiifiDatJOK 
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or  consider  -it  in  any  way  imierior  to.  the  threefdld  clasaiBcation)  na, 
adopted  in  our  bookg ;  b«t  what  I  m«aQ  to  saj  is,  that  if  we  go  throogk 
4he  threefold  claseification  of  our  booksy  we  shall  be  better  able  to  «ott- 
rince  the  ontside  pablio  and  to  anderstand  the  sabjeot  ooreeWes  from 
the  fttandpoiat  of  oar  books.  Myself  I  am  of  opinion,  the  more  I  go 
.Bto  onr  oconlt  books,  that  the  septenary  ckflnfiaatioB  is  the  more  soisntifie 
one.  I  also  hold  that  this  septenary  classifioation  is  broadly  faintecl 
at  in  them,  bat  that  a  clear  theory  is  never  worked  oat  npon  tbst 
dassificatton,  I  think  onr  Rishis  of  old  were  certainly  qnite  wise  in 
having  refrained  from  giving  out  the  septenary  classification,  becaaie  if 
\ikB,t  were  given  out  indiscriminately  to  the  world,  the  powers  of  nature 
wonld  be  underatood,  and  unscrapulous  persons  wonld  abuse  the  powers 
which  could  be  exercised  by  the  tra  eunderstandtng  of  the  septensrj 
classification.  Now^  as  regards  the  threefold  classification,  oar  Hinda 
books  divide  our  body  thns  :  (1)  Sthala  or  gross  body,  (2)  Sakshma  or 
Bubtle  body,  and  (3)  Elarana  or  causal  body.  We  may  call  them  ia 
other  words  (1)  the  body  of  action  ;  (2)  the  body  of  desire ;  and  (3)  tbe 
body  of  thought.  Now,  the  body  of  action  is  clearly  known  to  embrace 
£ke  first  three  principles  as  enunciated  in  our  fieoteric  Baddhism.  The 
second — the  sabtle  body — consists  of  the  4th  and  the  lower  portion  of 
the  5th  principle,  the  impare  Manas  which,  in  onr  theosophical  literataree 
goes  by  the  name  of  Kama  Manas.  The  third  body  is  the  higher  or  pnre 
ManaSy  or  what,  in  our  theosophioal  literature^  we  call  the  higher  Ego. 
Now,  I  shall  first  explain  how  this  highest  body  of  oars,  that  is,  the 
harana  body,  is  composed.  It  is  stated  in  all  our  books  that  Prakriti 
(matter)  is  of  thi*ee-fold  gunas^  viz.,  (1)  Satwa^  (2)  Bajaa  and  (3)  Tamas. 
It  is  also  stated  in  our  books  that  the  higher  spirit,  Daiviprakriti  (or 
Eohat),  acting  on  these  three  gunas,  produces  threefold  functions.  Tbe 
spirit  acting  on  Satwa  produces  the  macrocosm  and  macrocosmio  spirit 
in  it,  or  what  we  call  in  our  language  the  Eswara,  The  Satwa  matter 
goes  by  the  name  of  Maya  in  onr  Hinda  writings ;  whereas  Bajds  goes 
by  the  name  of  Avidya. 

Now,  this  Karana  body  is  Bajds^  acted  upon  by  the  spirit  above- 
named,  lic^ds^  we  know,  produces  activity  in  man.  This  Bajds  principle 
originally  being  of  an  active  nature  in  its  descent  in  matter,  grips  ail 
things  that  come  across  it.  That  is,  this  Karana  body  of  man,  when  it 
38  exposed  to  the  passions  of  this  world,  tries  to  get  hold  of  and  enjoy 
them  at  first  It  is  also  stated  that  this  Bajds  has  itself  a  sub-division 
,  a£  Sattoa^  Bajds  and  Tamos.  This  Bajds  having  exposed  itself  to  tempta- 
tions, assames  first  aaubtle  body  aud  then  .a  gross  body,  and  then  pro- 
gresses up  to  pore  Satwa  itself,  that  is  to  the  macrecosaiio.  spirit  envelope 
Ijff.  Satwa  itself,  after,  having;  cast,  off  those  two  bodies.  In  order  to  do  it, 
t^ia  SLarana  body  pf  mm  has  to  lay  aside  the  Hajas  and  Tamos  throng;!! 
t^e  accumulated  experieAceof  several  birthsi  and  to  become  Satwa  iLaelf; 
.  Now  goiag  to  the  second,  body,  which  the  Kamna  hody  Makes  «« au 
•itelope  avoEttd  itself  on  mcouq t  of  its  descent^  I  shall  if ow  gif  e  the  couf 
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tpotittott  of  tbia  bodj  before  I  begin  to  expatiate  Qpon  its  several  Qrgap$ 
ao4  fooctiana.  I  have  already  spoken  of  Satu>a  and  Bagds;  let  me  Do;if 
paas  on  to  Tamo  guna  whioh  prodncee  or  is  the  origiii  of  matter  ia.  a 
lower  stage.  This  has  two  aspeeto,  Averaiia  Sakti  (oenUa  petal  ^<m^o® 
e^nd  Vikshepa  Sakti  (oentrifagal  foree).  The  books  say  that  in  its 
evolotien  ttie  last  uamed  force  beoomea  Ahunkara^  and  that  from  ilvis 
^AkofUsara  are  prodttoed  the  five  elemeois.  I  thinM.  the  books  that 
treat  the  subject  in  this  way  are  the  exoterio  books*  Myself  I  bold  thf^t 
there  are  seven  elements;  but  taking  the  views  as  enunciated  in  oar 
exoteric  books,  I  go  ou  according  to  that  okssificatioo.  These  five 
elements  are,  as  yon  know,  AJedii  Vayu^  Agni  or  fire,  Ap  or  waiter^  md 
PrUhivi  or  earth-  These  are  the  el<Mnents  in  their  primordial  elate*  In 
that  primordial  state,  eaoh  of  theee  has  got  its  8atw(h  Bajaf  aod 
Tamos,  Of  these^  the  Saiwa  of  the  five  elements  alone  is  taken,  and  each 
is  divided  into  lour  parts,  three  parte  going  to  form  what  they  call 
AfUhahka/rana  (Kama  or  lower  Manas),  which  Madame  Blavatsky  in  her 
*•*'  Voice  of  3ilence"  calls  AfUhiuika/rana.  Our  books  say.  that  it  .is 
ATUhahkaranai  whioh  forms  the  path  or  bridge  which  connects  tl^e 
personality  with  the  higher  Maruu.  This  is  the  bridge  which  is  said 
in  the  Bamayana  to  have  been  built  by  Hanooman  and  his  fellciiw 
^nonkeys  in  crossing  over  to  Ceylon.  This  AtUhdhka/nma  in  its 
five-fold  aspects  of  Baiwa  of  the  five  elements  hae  five  divisions, 
vie.,  JJUa^  Mtmas^  Bnddki^  Ohitia  and  Ahanihaau^  differentiated  throagh 
Akas,  V4y Q,  Agni,  Water  and  Earth  respectively.  Nearly  all  our  books, 
except  some,  do  not  give  the  fii-st  division,  as  it  is  the  lowest  form  .of 
Kama-Manas  to  beiound  more  in  animals  now  than  in  man.  It  is  that  state 
of  mind  in  which  man  was  in  his  incipient  stage  of  ev^lntbn  .when  he 
-was  like  an  idiot  as  stated  in  the  "  Secret  Doctrine."  The  remaining  four 
liave  got  their  respective  centres  in  the  body  of  n^n^  where  they  respec- 
tively function.  Their  seats  are  respectively  the  middle  of  the  eyebrowjs, 
throat,  navel,  and  the  heart.  They  produce  respectively  uncertainty  pi 
knowledge,  certainty  of  knowledge,  fluctuation  of  thought  and  Egoism* 
In  the  ordinary  state  of  man,  the  Momm  of  ordinary  individaal|i  prhioh, 
as  the  Upanishads  say,  is  of  the  siee  of  a  thumb,  ip  in  the  centre  of  the 
two  eyebrows,  and  is  verified  to  be  there,  by  Yogi^  as  they  advance  pn 
their  jMith  by  conquering  that  seat.  They  conquer  the  seat  of  the  throat  6r 
permanently  reside  in  that  seat,  when  they  :wish  to  produce  or  do  prodnAC 
buddhi  which  arises  through  the  Satwa  of  Agni.  .  X^ikewise  .they  jpo  ^ 
the  heart  for  putUng  down  egoismy  and  to  ihe  navel:  to  control  Qhit^f 
.  which  ilits.hither  and  thither  through  the  law  of  .the  association  fA  idei^^ 
.These  will  be  better  und^ratood  when  the.plexuste;areexplaixied.  Again 
the  remainii^g  one  part  .of-  Sattoa  d  .the  five .  elements^  aa  jnenti^i\frt 
,lMfore, goes  to  make theaati?^l Mur, skiin, eye, mcaith^and BQce.  .Somu^h 
^far-organs  of  sense  and,»iMthabkeivana.  Now  ioithe  aetrftl%oi|^s>jDf 
actipQ*  and  ^a  ae(^  pro^m  in  it«  TJi^  jmifMv  ai9;ioicmed>  i^  t^i^ 
vay*  ^he  Bajli^  (:)smvih^tjS9^1i^9i)^^^ 
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parti,  tlilM  of  wMeh'  go  lo  ioftke  up  the  PnmM  diffiferrndttfitecF  w  fire 
through  the  five  elements  as  stated  in  our  books.  Of  tfce  )?M,  eiii»  pafi 
of  the  Bajas  Amta  (essenee)  -of  isach  of  the  five  eletneiili  goM  to  mkke 
up  one  of  the  ihre  organs  of  -actioB.  Kow/therefore,  the  astral  Im^  j  m 
ite  loifmation  is  Uraa  ootaposed  -of  the  five  orgMis  of  iMiom,  the  live 
ergaaa  of  eoDse,  i»i/toMtai«fi«  aiid  the  iv*epnitktf. 

Thus  baa  been  dreated  a  material  >aatral  bodj.  Now  the  <^^alleii  ts 
how  doea  the  prana  aet  Irith  r^ferenee'to  the  Antabtenma  and  tbb 
Karana  bod/  in  the  aatahkaiMia?  To  elneidate  tbi^,  I  haver  to 
qnote  op  auk  joa  to  tef«  to  ^a  passage  in  the  Vavaha  Upadlahid 
Ikanslated  bj  onr  SoeieCgr.  On  page  609  of  that  chaptsr  of  ite^  Vhnhk 
Upattiahad,  pvbHahed  in  the  Theoaophist  of  August  18M»  which 
ii^ata  of  the  njstioal  Toga,  it  is  thus  said:  To  the  naiiB  the^bdj  is 
the  aapport;  to  prona  the  nadia  are  the  sopport.  Pmna  ia  thb  nsal of 
Jiva;  Jiva  ia  deftondent  npon  Hamsa;  and  Hamsa  is  the  seas  «f 
8akti,<— the  looomotive  and  fiieed  nni verse.  This,  I  thinic,  reqairss 
a  good  deal  of  explaiiatita  aa  to  the  interaetion  of  f^ana  and  Jita ; 
aa  also'thb  haiis  aiid'ao  om.  Now  this  sentence  oogfat  to  be  oonatraed 
With  reCereiftbe  to  the  astral  fMnation.  I  mean  this  {|  not  to  -be  applied 
to  die  gross  phyaioal  plane.  Here  I  mayiell'yon  that  none  of  onr  Upani- 
ahada  treat  of  thia  -gross  physical  body.  They  only  treat  of  the 
.  tf tMl  body,  and  theiefore  any  intsrpretatiou  pat  npon  any  paasage  froA 
the  Upanishads  should  be  with  zeferenee  lo  the  sabtle  body.  The  seven 
principles  as  giv«n-oatin  onr  theoeophlcal  litevatare  give,  no  doubt, 
the  prinoiples  by  thenuelves,  but  in  Tbeosophteal  literature  the  inter- 
s»tion  of  theae  and  their  myateries  have  not  been  snffioiently  ezplaioed, 
and  I  think  tbia  sentence  from  Taraha  Upaniahad  lands  us  into  them 
for  explanation.  It  is  kneWn  to  us  all,  taking  it  in  a  physical  sense,  that 
wherever  there  h^a  body,  there  are  nadis  or  nerves.  Inplanta  theie 
are '  tis^^  or  €bres  technically ;  so  in  the  astral  body  there  are  nadis 
or  aatral  nerves.  I  give  this  physical  analogy  simply  to  make  yoa 
understand  it,  md  I  think  this  first  part  of  the  sentence  from  the 
ITpanishad  '  does  not  require  much  explanation.  What  we  have  to 
explain  aiethenadia  or  aatkal  wires.  These  wires  act  aa  oondaotors  of 
pranoi  tnt  vital  a&rs'-'wlttt  we  would  oall  teagnetlo  currents— in  our  bbdy. 
These  magnetic  currents  in  order  to  manifest  themsoltrtis  in  the 
asti!^l  body,  want  some  medium  through  which  they  may  manifest  them- 
aSlvea.  We  find  that  -eleotriciij,  in  order  that  it  may  toanlfedt  itSelt 
-npoa  Uda  plane,  wanta  aome  wire  or  medium;  ae  ptandt$  ot  Amgne- 
tfeenmuta  rsqnipa  wires,  wUeh  we  eall  aadw,  in  order  thiltfliajr  nay 
manifest  thettaehrea  in  the  asti^  body.  Theae  ^utX$  ard  14  in  num- 
ber j^I  mean  these  are  Ibe  priiieipal  ones^  other  nadis  braniehlaf;  de 
ramifjnog  fvditi  «helia  t4  It  is  said  in  dfd*  books  tiiat  Vbi^  M 
7C^M0,''of  ooarasitbssir'are^aUiamttealioas  of  these Mf^^  IMmb 
peinb  out  to^^im  that  haae  Aiaze  ia  -the  AiptMirjr  daaslBcatibii^  fiMIs, 
9  iar  tlio  oiPgMM  <if  nsamsM  aftd  9  fw^  Iha  cfi8«ila-<if  aoKofei  bat  ii 
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to  the  context  in  wliioh  the}  wanted-  them  tp  be  prei^oted.  These  M  > 
aadie^  Vai^ha  Up^pishad  oleaatly  aajsi  begin  frf>m  the  nayel.  There*  is 
^  phioe  oaUed  ii^ifin^^  in  the  navel. whi9biS)B|entiQiied  in  theYaraha; 
Upanishad}  in  the  midst  of  wbioh  is  the  epigastric  plexus.  From  this 
Kantha  these  14  nadis  arise.  -Heta  I  maj  tell  yon  that  in  tiie-Upani- 
i|had  footed  above,  though  12  are  meationed  in  th^  text  in  figures,  14  wtU 
be  the  number  by  oonnting  the  names  irf  the  nadif  •  T^ire^  of  these  are 
apcpally  important,  of  which  one  is  the  most  important,  as  the  books  have 
it.  .  These  three  sie  Ida^  Pingalaf  and  Su$humna._  The.  salvatioo-givixig 
nadiy  as  they  wpnld  ssy,  is  the .  SMshiwirvK,  These  tbree.  nadis. go  {rem , 
^he  sacral  plexus  or  mulc^lukra  to  the  hiKhesti  top  of  the  hesMly— * 
^aAa«raraor.the  pineal  glaod^— ^nd  then  i^tura  from  there  down  to  the , 
n^edMa  6blong<ata,  going  through,  the  spioal  oor4  and.  joiniog  again  in  , 
the  mufadhokra.  I  think  I  may  rather  begin  from  Die  navel  itself,  from 
which  these,  thsee  start  and  about  which  I  spoke  brfore.  These  thjree 
nadis  begin  Irom  the  Manipwraka^  which  is  ii^.the  centre  of  Ejanibi^  ia 
the  navel,  go  higher  up  to  the  pineal  glaud^  passing  through  the  diffec^ 
eiM(  plexuses  oi  t)ie  body^  and  then  go  down  to  the  wed^iikt  ohhngata  . 
passiiig  through  the  spinal  column.  Then,  dssceading  they  {|^  to  wmla- 
4h(mi  or  the  ssesal  plexus  in  the  anuf  and  then,  return  ta  kauihmn  itself* 
.  It  may  also  be  stated  that  Ida  and  Pisgala,  after  going  abi^  with 
Sttshumna  till  the  middle  of  the  eyebrows,  brsnch  off  left  and  Mght 
below  t)ie  eyel^rows,  while  Sushuinna  goes  straight  up  .to.  the  plx)esi , 
gpland,  and  thei^  rejoin  Sushumpa  09  the, hind  part  of  the  head.  .In. 
^his  eonnectiox^  I  shall  explain  what  those  plexusen  Mre  which,  are  most 
important  to  be.  known  and  about  which  moderfi  physiolo^  knows 
nothing  truly.  As  our  books  state,  the  vital  ceptres  of  life  are,  lodged 
in.  ^x  plexuses,  the  seventh  being  the  acme  of.  ell.  I  shall  begin  from 
the  anus  with  vj^ladha/ra  (sacr^  plexus)  as  the  first  one,  instead  of 
beginning  with  the  navel,  ss  we  can  thus  have  a  regular  view  of  all  the 
elements  and  as  it  is  the  lowest  of  the  six.  The  books  sti^  that  it  is  a 
four-petalled  lotus.  Ypu  ronst  first  undeistand  whaf  is  meant  by  lotiis., 
Ijotus  is  the  form  it  no  doubt  takes  in  the  astral  region ;  but  the  word  Iptu^ 
is  lumcda  in  Sanskrit,  and .  A'amoZa  is  esoterically  aktu^  the  four  .petals 
themselves  being  composed  of.  ahis^  In  its  interior  formation  it  conresr 
ponds  to  the  prithivi.  or  earth  element.  In  the  astral  plane,  prjUkipi 
has  the  form  of  a  parallelogram.  This  figure  is  therein  to  be  found. 
Beyond  this  astral  formation  of  the  plexus^  Qur  books  state  that  forces^ 
ina^e  and  female,  pr  positive  and  negative,  are.  located  in  each  and  evai^ 
respective  plexus  except  in  the  sacral  plexus  where  there  is  only  a. 
9iale  ismf*  This  male  has  no  cooresponding  female  in  theplexiMi,  siacft 
tliif  fprmeiv  the  son  of  Siva,  is  said  to  hi^ye  d^rmined  agoovding  to  the' 
Pnranas  to  lead  for.eyeir  a  bachelor's  |if$.  But  thei^,isA|emaIe,jtts<r 
f^ie  who  hae.D9  husband  benolf:  and  bifs  her  av^t  .betwe^  thv^  l4fB^jM . 
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1^  the  one  next  to  it!  Her  ihtine  is  Ichelia  Sakti  or  Desire  SaktL 
Sbe  will  be  explained  further  on  alonj?  with  Saktas*  '<B'nt  I  maj  here 
say  iti«  these  Saktis  that  give  powers  to  man,  and  it  is  only  •when  these 
ihale  fbroes  and  thereby  the  plexnses  are  donquered,  and  nafnire  finds  ww 
9/ire  nafe  custodians  of  those  powers  that  all  the  Saktis  yield  their  powers 
t^ns.  ' 

Now  the  male  foroe  or  God  located  in  muladhara  i$  Muladhara- 
^anapathy,  Or,  as  it  is  called,  Mahaganapathy.  There  is  an  Upanishad 
which  treats  of  ihis,  called  Mahaganapathy  Upanishad.  This  is ' dif- 
ferentiated from  several  other  gdnapathis  lodated  in  onr  body.  He  is 
represented  as  a  siddhi-giving  power.  We  are  not  to  confound  ^nA- 
fAuhy,  irom  its  form  that  we  see  in  the  temples,  with  one  of  the  anthro- 
pomorphic gods ;  for  these  gods  are  forces  on  the  astral  plane  which 
elkcb  and  every  man  has  to  conquer.  This  remark  also  applies  to  the 
B^vefal  other  gods  I  shall  speak  of,  when  I  mention  the  other  plex- 
nfaes  of  the  body.  In  the  Upanishad  itself  the  form  of  this  MuladJM^ 
rhganapathy  and  l^e  Manthra  by  which  that  force  can  be  conquered  is 
also  given.  Theni  again,  for  a  proper  conquering  of  that  force,  not  only 
id  the  Manthra  necessary,  but  also  its  adjuncts,  viz.,  figure  and  beejums. 
These  adjuncts  are  to  hb  f6und  not  in  the  IJpanished  itself,  bnt  in  the 
Manthr6Sa$ira.  We  have  first  to  know  the  chackramst  viz.,  the  figures 
upon  which  those  f(»ces  rest,— the  Beeja  aJcsharas  (letters)  which  mean 
the  several  minor  fbroes,  spiral  or  otherwise,  that  are  in  those  figures 
ahd  the  mantras  themselves ;  but  we  find  in  all  our  books  that  not  all 
the  information  is  given  in  one  and  the  same  book.  We  have  to  wade 
through  a  mass  of  materials  before  we'can  find  out  one  niafithfa  fally ; 
and  in  many  cases  we  utterly  fail,  unless  we  have  the  initiation  of 
Bk'guru.  The  colours,  Ac,  that  are  given  out  in  our  books  are  not 
the  proper  ones.  They  are  saoh  as  would,  if  known,  lead  us  to  the 
proper  manipulation  of  the  astral  forces,  but  the  colour  of  prithivi 
is  yellow  according  to  our  exoteric  classification.  The  petals  havo 
also  difierent  tints,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  got  with 
nte  here  charts,  which  I  have  caused  to  be  frameil,  and  which 
gfve  a  notion  of  the  plexuses  of  the  body.  The  colours  given  in 
our  books  are  merely  those  which  may  be  said  to  resemble  the  true 
ohes*  The  second  Swadhishtana  or  prostatic  plexus^  as  it  is  called,  is 
situated  just  near  the  genital  organs.  Here  I  may  tell  you  that  the 
s^ral  plexas,  according  to  our  books,  is  sitnated  two  inches  above  the  anas, 
inwards,  at  a  point  where  it  would  nieet'  with  a  line  drawn  at  right  angles 
from  the  middle  point  of  the  line  joining  the  genital  organs  with  the 
aiius.  The  second  plexus  is  composed  of  isix  petals.  The  force  located 
therein  is  Brahma.  The  third  plexus  is  sitnated  in  the  navel  and  goes  bjr 
the  name  of  Matiipuraka  or  epigastric  plexns.  This  is  the  region  of - 
fi^y  While  Swadhishtana  plexus  is  that  of  water;  water  *  being  re- 
presented in  the'  astral  plaife  by  a  setiii-lanar  figure, '  whife  Agni  is 
rdpMieented '  by  «'  triangle.     Thb*  third  ploxtts-'is  *  of  ten  pct-ab.  *  Thwo 
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19  a  diffewjBee  in  Qio  Upuiishacb  as  sQgards  the. nmnbqrol^  petals  oC- 
ihie  and  tbe  neact  plexua.  Here  the  foro^  Vifhm  10^  looated*  Thtr 
{onrth  plexna  is  eitoated  in  ih^.  heart  and  gp^s  by  ihe  name  of  Anahata- 
pr ca)!diae plexucu  Bndra is tha preaidixig foiroe inii apd  it  represents 
the  Fi^ytt  B^gimi.*  It  is  hexagonal  in  f otqi.  idthin.  Oar  npapiahada  deal 
largely  with  this  plesus  as  it  is  a  ohiel  one.  The  fifth  plexus  is. 
Yisn^dhi-^-the  l^u^^igeal  or  phaiyngesi  piecas  aitoated  m  the  throat. 
];t  If  0^  16  petfi)s,  while  tha^heart  plexaa  is  ef  12.  This  represenis  the 
sphiesre  of  Akas  which  is  sphorioal  in  form.  The  sixth  is  eitoated  be*, 
tween  the  two  eyebrows  and  is  called  Agnya«-*cavemons  plexns.  It 
naproaents  the  sixth  element^  wh^^h  is  not  to  be  fpand  inonr  books  and 
has  two  petals.  The  force  presiding  over  the  throat*pIexup  is  what  ia. 
called  Hahewara  in  our  bookSi  while  that  over  the  sixth  ia  Sodaaioa. 
The  seventh  is  Sahasara^  the  pineal  glan^d  jn  the  head,  which  has  1,000 
lotufiies. 

Th^  is  a]B04khove  the  sixth  plexus  another  series  pf  Ajf  which  Baja 
yogis  try  to  conquer  instead  of  g9ipgt9  the  plexus  dp  wn  below;  but  there 
is  J^grei^t  di^culty  in  conquering  jthpse  pleacoses.  They  are  all  huddled  up 
iato  small  spaccj  while  the  plexuses  I  have  mentioned  here  a^  aitnated 
art  coQftparatively  great  distances  aad  ma^  be  oonqnered  easily.  I  have 
also  to  tell  you  that  tbpre  is  a  gale  just  Above  the  cavenious  plexns, 
that  is^  the  sixth  plexus,  in  the  middle  of  thehe^d,  which  is  the  gate  of  the. 
third  eye,  this  third  eye  bei^g  situated  in  .the  pineal  gland*  In  thei 
Upanishads  the  fqons  of  these  six  gods  are  giveo,  as  well  af  the  ways  by 
which  they  are  to  be  contemplated  upon  with  the  Ji?a  pr  ^ind,  and. 
Prana  controlled  t^d  taken  to  each  plexna*  Hitrstyani  Upanishad  saye 
they  should  be  contemplated  upon  merely  as  the  sevend  aspects  of 
Paiabrahnu    60  much  for  tbe  plexuses. 

Jijlpw  coming  Ho  the  third— pra^to^,  theiie  are,  as  I  jsad,  magnetic 
curzeuts  which  ruu  along  the  noMa.  These  are  stsited  ean^n  isonr  Deaso- 
tfpoi^MA^tobe  five  in  xxumt^,  on  account  pf  the  modifioation  of  the> 
Pranas  with  the  five  elements ;  but  we  find  that  there  are  seifw^i  pranaa 
ia.re»lity»hecanse  it  is  stated  in  Taittrya  Aran^aka  (page  801)^  ediied  bj: 
Bajeiidra  IiM  Mitra,  that  therp  are  Sapfcha  or  sev4Ein  fvmas.  Here  I 
cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  p^issage  itself  which  prov^  that  every*^ 
thing  is  seven  fold  in  this  world.  The  text  when  translated  runs  thus — 
(Xth  Prapataka,  Xth  Annuvaka,  2nd  verse)  :  From  Sim  origmate .  Uia 
7  Prauas,  the  7  Arohis  (the  Spiritual  light  or  fire),  the  7  S^mith  (lit., 
objects  burnt),  the  .7  tongues  (of  fire,  &c.)i  these  7  worlds,  and  jt)ie  7  sevens. 
£|;ere  I  mo  no  doabt  dsware  that  the  commept^tor  Sayanachfuryar  twists 
ti|ye  jfj^ing  of  Prau9s  intp  Indryas,  j^ut,  thena  is  a  dpoiilty  in  thi^t 
i^E»tei3»retafcion  and  the  word  prana  xiee^  not  he  distort^  1^  It  is  also 
alfttpd  lA  ,0^  books  that  when  proM  or  astcal  current  oov»iii«:lps  witl^ 
ibe  pritbivj  qr  earth  ^I^ment,  |t  is  UAiaa.  In  panjniiotion  ^yvitfi  tbei 
aeoond  pleipent  or  i^ter,it  is  ,sqM«oiia;  irith  4gni,  aipa»^',  miO/LVQipii 
pronar  ft»d  with  4i^  nff*«#*    Xhe  ethers  are  not  givea,  s^  Ih^ 
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are  too  subtle  for  us  to  understand.  These  five  liave  got  differonfc 
f onctions  to  perform,  bnt  it  is  snflB^cient  for  onr  purpose  here  to  knofv 
merely  that  prana  exists.  Then  coming  te  the  statement  in  the  Yarahar 
TJpanishad  that  to  Jiva,  prana  is  the  seat,  I  may  say  that  herein  lies  th» 
BolntioQ  to  the  qnestion.  How  are  we  to  obtain  mastery  over  Jiv»? 
Jiva  is  the  Lower  and  Higher  manas  combined.  It  maybe  represented 
to  be  the  rider,  and  prana  the  horse,  as  prana^s  horse  was  nad/i.  Now 
wherever  the  rider,  Jim,  goes,  there  the  prana  goes.  WhereT»  tt:© 
prana  goes,  there  Jiva  goes.  They  are  so^^  commingled  with  each 
other  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  one  from  the  other; 

Now  Hata  yogis  control  the  prama  and  thereby  the  Jiva,  Baja  yogif 
control  the  Jiva  and  thereby  the  prana.  Now  we  find  as  a  matter  of  fact 
that  when  the  mind  is  controlled,  the  ontward  breath,  whiob  is  nothing 
bat  a  physical  manifestation  of  Prana,  is  also  controlled.  When  we 
concentrate  our  attention  on  a  book,  we  find  that  onr  breath  sub- 
sides ;  but  when  we  begin  to  gasp,  we  find  we  are  unable  to  concen- 
trate onr  -  attention.  So  Baja  yogis  try  to  control  the  mind^  and  thereby 
the  prana;  but  we  find  that  swift  progress  is  not  made  if  both  are 
not  controlled.  In  the  Toga  Tatwa  JJpanishadt  it  is  stated  that  Toga  and 
Gryana  (wisdom)  should  go  hand  in  hand  and  thereby  prana  and/tm  should 
both  be  controlled ;  therefore,  in  order  to  ensure  a  speedy  progress,  the 
check  of  both  is  adopted,  according  to  our  books ;  but,  no  doubt,  it  wUl 
be  dangerous  to  check  prana ;  and  unless  a  person  is  of  an  iron  frame  of 
mind,  he  had  better  not  attempt  the  task  at  alU  In  the  case  of  the 
generality  of  persons  it  is  better  to  go  in  the  Raja  yogi  way  and  control 
the  mind  alone  through  the  three  methods  as  stated  in  our  Yeciantic 
books — Sravanam,  Manandm  and  Nidhityasanam,  In  the  theosophical 
literature  there  is  a  confusion  between  Prana  and  Jiva,  The  alie^  of 
prana  is  said  to  be  Jiva,  but  in  the  Upanishad  this  mistake  never  occurs. 
We  should  take  Jiva  to  be  the  Kama  manas  and  the  higher  mcpnas 
conjointly.    It  becomes  the  Higher  m(ma«  when  freed  from  the  lower  one. 

Next  comes  Hamsa.  It  is  the  vehicle  of  Jiva  in  its  progress  higher 
up  to  non-self.  It  is  the  great  bird  or  Om  spoken  of  in  the  "  Voice  of 
Silence."  Next  come  the  Saktis.  They  are  six  in  number.  Of  these  five 
preside  over  the  plexuses  from  the  Prostatic  one  upwards.  The  remaining 
one  termed  Ichcha  Sakti,  which  produces  desires,  is  in  a  seat  between 
the  sacral  plexus  and  the  one  above  it.  The  five  go  by  the  names  of 
Krya,  Kuttdilini,  Gnana^  Para  and  Matrika.  The  first,  if  conquerred,  pro- 
dnces  all-will,  the  third  all-wisdom^  and  the  fourth  is  the  source  of  lig^ht' 
and  heat  and  produces  clairvoyance,  &c.  The  fifth  is  merely  an  adjuster 
of  the  nadis  in  the  middle  of  the  eyebrows.  Unlike  the  male  forces 
which  serve  for  the  conquering  of  the  plexuses,  &c.,  these  five  Saktis  yield 
their  powers  to  him  who  conquers  them*  But  lehoha  Sakti  has  to  fee 
crushed  along  with  its  retinue  since  it  produces  desites. '  Here  I  may 
also  tell  you  that  there  is  another  set  of  the  same  Saktis  in  the  head 
alwve.  Of  iheBe  Kundilini  iu  impottantt    Besides  the  one  at  the  &ayely> 
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8OII10  books  saj  that  tti^re  is  another  between  the  two  eyebrows.  But 
it  is  nofe  important.  This  KundUini  is  sitaated  stretobing  itself  from 
the  aaoral  plexus  to  the  plexus  in  the  navel.  It  is  of  a  special  form, 
extending  itself,  Uke  a  serpent  biting  its  own  tail  np,  to  the  navel.  It  is 
able  to  create  as  well  as  nndo  the  things  of  the  world,  that  is,  it  will 
eilluirkill  man  or  will  give  him  power  if  properly  controlled.  Here  I 
shall  also  bring  in  the  Agnis  or  fires  in  the  body.  It  is  stated  in  onr 
Poranas  that  Agni  had  three  issues,  each  of  whom  produced  15  issaes  in 
torn,  amoanting  in  all  to  49.  In  this  instance  I  shall  treat  of  these  three 
Agnis  o|ily.  They  go  in  the  body  by  the  name  of  Koshtagni,  Oyanagoi 
and  Darisanagni.  Their  connterparts  in  the  universe  and  in  this  Sun- 
world  are  Oarhyapathya,  Ahavaneya  and  Anvaharya  as  stated  in  the 
Dasopanishads  or  Pavaka,  Pavamana  and  Suchi  as  stated  in  some 
Brahmaoam  and  others.  These  mean  earth  fire,  electric  fire  and  heaven 
five.  So  in  the  body  the  three  fires  mentioned  above  are  situated  ii^ 
the  saoral  plexus  (which  corresponds  to  earth)y  heart  and  eyes.  The 
first  fire  performs  not  only  the  function  of  digesting  the  food  taken  into 
the  stomach,  bat  also  makes  the  position  of  lohoha  Sakti  and  her  brood, 
who  are  just  above  that  fire,  uncomfortable  through  the  heat  genet- 
rated  by  that  fire.  This  fire  is  kindled  when  food  is  taken,  but  a  yogi 
kindles  this  fire  through  Pranayama  and  keeps  up  a  perpetual  flame. 
Then^  the  desires  are  no  longer  latent,  but  rise  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  ayebrows  and  disturb  his  manas  there.  Then  he  has  always  to 
«j:ert  his  will  for  their  extinction,  and  thus  he  develops  his  will.  The 
second  gnaua  fire  is  produced  through  gnana  Sakti  or  the  cultivation 
of  wisdom.  This  fire  kills  egoism  and  its  retinue  stationed  in  the  heart 
The  third  fire  is  situated  in  the  eyes  which  create  what  is  called  Drishti 
—good  or  bad  influence  eqiitted  through  the  eyes. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  that  the  obstacle  that  lies  in  the  progress 
to  a  higher  salvation  of  Jiva  is  not  only  this  jmxMa,  which  is  the  horse  of 
the  Jiva  and  which  serves  to  unsteady  the  jiva,  but  there  is  also  another 
•which  we  call  Kama  or  lohcha  Sakti  as  mentioned  above.  Therefore 
the  two  obstacles  that  produce  the  fluctuation  of  thought  are  prana  and 
desires,  and  this  is  the  ratiandle  of  the  extinction  of  desires  in  the  body. 
When  a  person  through  gnana  and  thi*ongh  pranayama  purifies  the 
Ida,  Fingala  and  SwhumtM  nadis^  he  is  able  to  see  that  these  desires, 
which  are  astral  entities,  rise  up  through  these  wires  from  the  anus 
to  the  manas  and  disturb  its  equilibrium.  If  once  we  try  through 
oar  will  to  conquer  these  desires,  they  do  not  come  in  as  obstacles 
to  the  manas.  When  once  these  desires  are  subjugated,  the  second 
obstacle,  which  is  prana,  has  also  to  be  conquered.  What  persons 
who  go  through  pranayama  do,  is  that  they  go  through  the  several 
plexuses  to  conquer  the  forces  in  those  plexuses,  and  also  to  control  their 
.breath  through  cessation  of  breath  or  Kumbaka.  In  ordinary  moments, 
'Jbreatk  is  passed  through  the  right  or  left  nostril,  breath  passing  f lom  one 
nostril  to  the  other  in  some  minutes  less  than  two  hours.  What  should  be 
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dob6  in  ordtif  to  jM^acb  ih^  state  df  faraHob  iir»  thlit  brMth  riknild  1m  coo- 
trolled  and  shoatd  bd  m&de  to  go  throngfa  the  Sfu^Attrnvia,  thebentiftl  ftmW. 

Now  KuhMint  18  tbe  fii'eat  6r  otigiii  df  Pl^nft.  Ifc  6(AitAiiifl  the  Ikloiit 
qaantityot  milgti^tfd  oxy^tiwbich  pnlfiei^ves  thd  bofly^en  wbetithcf 
prand  or  bri^fii  i^  6to]pped.  tt  is  in  tbe  xlaVel  tihat  cbitta,  6r  fincttiation  of 
tbonglit,  dzisi^.  NcTw  Wben  a  peraon  dbntrols  tiie  breath,  amd  thereby  the 
mind  or  S{vd,h6ill  ^  tb  tfab  month  of  thid  KtindiUni  Which  is  in  the'  navel 
and  then  get  into  th6  ItundtUni,  thfongh  which  prafia  and  Jtva  get  into 
ihe  Sushuinna ;  and  when  these  three  get  into  thd  BttsKumruif  they  risd 
hp  to  the  heart  atid  thence  to  the  eyebrows,  and  thenoe  to  Sabas^^ 
rara  Or  pineal  ghind.  Tfaid  KundUini  li  mentioned  by  ICadamd 
BUvateky  in  **Th6  Voice  of  Saence«'*  The  process  is  not  given  tiieire, 
but  this  ik  ihe  process  that  onr  books  give  ns«  Now  wben  4he 
plexnses  hatb  bdeti  conquered,  ivhen  l^e  prana  hsfs  been  stopped  ^oxi 
inade  to  get  ixito  the  KUHiiUniy  and  thenee  into  th6  euehunma^  one's 
desires  Vanish,  and  he  is  able  to  destroy  his  subtle  body  at  his  will  and 
then  to  ri9pft>dnee  it  if  h^  likes.  This  is  tbe  ps^ooess  given  out  in  the 
Toga  Kundilifii  Fpanisktid,  whibh  will  shortly  appeart  As  1  have  said, 
when  thd  ^lekbdes  have  been  conquered^  and  the  ties  betweeii  tbe  tmbtld 
body  and  th6  pb^siciUl  body  have  also  been  severed,  the  adept  is  then 
able  to  get  out  of  hift  gtoss  body  and  pass  in  the  double.  These  six 
plexuses  f ohn,  a^  ft  W^re^  the  spots  at  which  the  subtle  body  is  taeked  on 
to  the  grosd  bbdy.  TheMorCi  when  prana  and  all  the  desires  are  bheisked, 
this  leads  to  tiie  higher  karana  body  develofung  itself ,  that  is^oonsoioas* 
taesa  of  the  higher  ego  ih  man  arises,  which  leads  him  Aerenpon  to  the 
higher  goal.  Thns^  the  katana  body,  in  order  to  find  its  Salvatibn,  has 
hot  only  tO  destroy  its  intermediate  subtle  body,  but  also  to  atlfaet  td 
itself  Qyana  Sakti,  Para  Sakti,  Krya  Sakti,  and  make  them  merge  in  it 
before  it  6aii  taierg^  into  that  oeeas  of  ConsoiouitaesSf  Light  and  Will, 
which  is  nothing  but  pure  Safcwa. 

Oh.  Tatsat. 

A  discttesion  followed,  at  the  end  of  iriiich  a  vote  bf  thanks  Wafl 
passed  to  M^  Narainasawmy  Iyer  for  his  admirable  leo(ure» 


C.J. 


EX  ORIENTE  LUX. 
(OonHnuedfrai^  page  310.) 

—Tour  picture  is  not  only  overdi^wn  but  decidedly  based  upon 
errOr.  This  historical  development  of  our  Cbuichy  this 
ip?adual  growth  in  dogma,  ceremonial  and  government,  represents  to  us 
not  i^iat  the  deceptive  encumbrance  you  would  make  us  believe,  but 
the  very  inner  lifd  of  Ghristianity  asserting  and  unfolding  itedf  in  its 
^present  ttiagnificent  form.  We  admire  and  revere  this  superb  structure, 
because  the  Christian  Faitb  by  its  innate  evolutionary  stirength  and  unddtr 
^vine  guidance  has  suoeeoded  in  rearing  it  to  its  actual  perfection* 


A  T.^-^Omi  f0m  Ml  dkwriiaJTMito  lietweea  tbe  kernel  mdlihe  hufiksl 
Doeo  it  nat  strike  you  that  if  joa  aspire  to  tke  coinplete  knowledge  o{ 
jont  Gkturoh,  you  would  not  feel  satisfied  to  remain  f  asdnated  by  itsouter 
splendotir  P  At  all  events  there  is  an  increasing  nnmber  of  those  who 
long  in  study  the  inner  lines  and  call  eagerly  for  the  architect's  original 
plana.  They  would  wish  to  know  the  significance  of  the  .cruciform 
designt  the  meaning  of  the  naye,  the  mystery  of  the  apse  and  the  deep 
benae  of  the  central  position  of  the  high  altar«* 

To  such  inquiring  minds,  Theosophy  has  already  proved  a  tmsiy 
guide  and  interpreter.  She  pushes  aside  a  cluster  of  leaves  to  uncover 
tiie  gtaeefnl  lines  of  an  arch,  rising  to  a  height  where  the  unaided  ey4 
L  aa  Jonger  trace  the  keystone,  she  lifts  up  a  tangle  of  branches  to 
I  a  slender  shafts  or  a  finely  sculptured  capital  replete  with  deep 
sgrmliBilkm,  she  tears  down  a  thick  curtain  of  cumbering  mtiiinon  to 
wiVtti  thedeUesAe  tracery  of  a  rose-window  and  to  let  the  golden  light 
once  more  stream  iuto  the  edifice,  filling  it  with  the  warming  glow  of 
l^taming  inner  life.  The  dark,  cold,  and  silent  atmosphere  of  the  buildr 
ing  seems  to  be  touched  by  the  enchanter's  wand  and  a  glorious  resur*' 
rection  takes  place  under  the  vivifying  breath  of  spiritual  truths 

0.  Jl — Surely  you  do  nbt  mean  to  assert  that  our  Church  is  entirely 
bereft  of  spirituality  ? 

8.  T.— I  amnotguilty  of  such  injustioe.  I  am  speaking  at  the  main, 
bodyi  so^  o^  ^^  iodividual  members.  Well  do  I  know  that  many  of  j%mjt 
learned  divines,  by  earnest  study  and  life-long  aspirations  on  the  higher 
plane,  have  been  guided  to  the  divine  light.  The  more,  however,  theis 
q^toal  perception  has  been  opened,  the  readier  you  will  also  find  them 
to  shrink  from  the  anthropomorphic  wording  of  the  creeds,  and  firmly 
to  deprecate  their  further  explanation  on  those  lines.  I  am  alsg^ 
fully  aware  that  many  true  Christians  have  **put  on  Ohrigt,**  and  in 
the  depth  of  Iheir  pious  hearts  have  found  iaocess  to  ^  the  Kingdoia^ 
wUhin ;"  but  I  willingly  leave  the  decision  in  your  own  hands,  whether 
they  have  attained  this  high  aim,  by  their  innate  purity  and  steadfast 
endeavours,  or  by  the  assistance  they  obtained  from  the  materialistic 
words  of  the  creeds.  In  strong  contrast  with  the  few  pilgrims  within 
teach  of  the  goal,  we  see  the  great  masses  of  Christendom,  listlessly 
straying  outside  the  temple  or  vainly  attempting  to  find  an  entrance  to 
the  inner  shrine.  Although  numerous  priests  are  moving  about^  pre* 
tending  to  act  as  guides,  they  have  only  a  stony  formula  to  give  to  each 
eeaaEchei^,  instead  of  the  living  truth,  that  would  act  as  password  at  the 
gate.  It  is  not  theirs  any  longer  to  give,  for  it  has  long  bedn  lost  to 
Ihem,  .... 

The  Christian  creeds  are  merely  unintelligible  symbols.  They  are^ 
}|Owev^,  not  only  authoritative,  but  even  poTemptory  in  their  claims  on 
^ur  innermost  conscience,  and  thus  challenge  our  earnest  scrutiny  in  put 
ever  repeated  attempts  at  gaining  access  to  their  hidden  sense.    Theit 

'-  •  As  ihow&  in  Otr.  t^cta*i|  of  Bottfe« 
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truths  aire  said  to  be  "self-evident  by  their  inherettt  reasonableness/' 
and  yet  all  explanations  pnt  forward  to  bring  them  within  the  range 
of  our  understanding  are  marked  by  snch  divergence  and  obscurity,  that 
the  task,  in  that  form,  has  proved  to  be  one  of  sheer  impossibQtty  and 
has  only  left  in  its  train  an  endless  swarm  of  hot  controversies.  In 
ike  creeds  we  see  the  endeavour  to  convey  the  highest  spiritual  ideas  to 
the  human  mind  by  purely  materialistic  language  :  instead  of  teaching 
the  spiritual  part  in  man  to  rise  towards  the  higher  plane  for  the  pnr* 
pose  of  approaching  these  divine  verities,  they  are  anthropomorphised, 
and,  in  this  state  of  distortion,  are  expected  to  bQoome  acceptable  to  the 
human  intellect!  In  their  present  shape  they  must  ever  remain  for 
the  material  mind,  either  a  mere  fetish,  t.  e.,  an  object  of  blind  worship, 
or  an  unapproachable  enigma  which  sincere  and  reflective  men  will 
discard  in  utter  despair  of  finding  a  solution. 

We  therefore  see  before  us  the  spectacle,  apart  from  the  stagnating 
masses,  of  numbers  of  professed  Christians  struggling  in  vain  to  draw 
nearer  to  the  sanctuary  of  their  faith,  and  the  few  spiritually-minded, 
who,  having  gained  the  longed-for  portal-are,  unable  to  explain  the 
means  by  which  they  earned  the  victoiy  ! 

0.  /. — For  teaching  the  human  mind,  no  better  method  seems 
available,  than  that  offered  by  language.     What  olse  would  you  nse  P 

£[.  T, — ^Ideal  conditions  must  always  suffer  in  the  attempt  ai 
transferring  them  to  the  earthly  plane ;  all  teachers  have  therefore  to 
direct  their  best  efforts  to  lessening,  as  much  as  possible,  the  injury 
caused  by  the  roughness  of  material  touch. 

Theosophy  is  ever  pleading  for  abstract  conceptions  of  spiritnal 
things,  and  consequently  we  feel  distressed  at  the  crude  forms  adopted 
by  even  some  of  your  high  authorities,  for  the  purpose  of  emphasiziBj^ 
orthodox  doctrines.  When  we  hear  the  challenge  :  Do  you  believe 
that  "the  Man  Jesus  is  Himself  the  eternal  God,"  and  when  thej 
qpeak  of  the  Incarnation  as  the  **  self -emptying  of  God"*  they  start 
in  us  a  feeling  akin  to  horror  at  their  gross  materialism. 

Jesus  taught  by  preference  through  allegory  and  symbolism,  for  by 
their  form  they  are  best  suited  to  convey  the  higher  truths.  In  offering 
to  the  mind  a  veiled  image  for  contemplation,  they  suggest  its  ideal 
nature,  which  ought  not  to  be  approached  by  the  outer  understanding, 
and  call  on  the  higher  or  intuitive  powers,  to  act  as  main  factors  in 
solving  the  problem.  Through  the  allegory  alone  of  the  New  Testament 
we  gain  access  to  the  inner  teachings  of  the  Christian  faith,  whilo 
eymbols  have  the  eminent  faculty  of  conveying  instantaneously  tiie  ^^P 
and  manifold  meanings  of  ideas  which  otherwise  wOuld  require  volumes 
for  their  elucidation. 

Ci  /. — ^Again,  your  contention  strikes  me  as  paradoxical  that  the 
key  of  all  the  inner  depths  of  our  doctrines  should  be  tendered  to  us  bj 
•Buddhistic  or  Brahminical  hands. 

*BeT.  C.  Gore,  «  Lux  Mundi/*  p,  35d« 
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£1.  T. — Here  yon  touch  upon  one  of  the  most  salieBt  qualifications* 
of  T^heosophy  as  a  valuable  guide.  It  teaohes  and  poroyes  that  all 
ieligio];i0  in  their  fundamental  doctrines  flaw  from  the  same  fannt, 
^and  gradually  grow  diversified  as  they  proceed  on  their  oocme^  self^ 
evolution.  Not  only  can  we  trace  in  the  old  esoteric  religions  in  all 
their  completeness  the  doctrines  of  the  Incarnation,  the  Trinity,  the* 
Atonement,  the  Besurreotion,  and  the  Salvatum,  but  what  is  commonly* 
called  the  Ohrist'idea  of  htUnanity  also  appears. to  have  been  the  hope- 
and  consolation  of  th^  anciekitB,  thousands  of  years  ago.* 

We  find  the  sacerdotal  rites  of  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist  practised 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  they  were  acquainted  with  the  doc- 
trines of  transubstantiation  or  consubstantiation,  while  the  dogma  of  th» 
Logos  was  known  to  the  Chaldeans. 

I  dare  say  that  you  are  aware  that  Ghristiau  science  has  viewed 
these  facts  as  establishing  a  system  of  types  foreshadowing  Christianityy 
and  receiving  their  confirmation  and  consummation  by  the  advent  of 
Jesus  Christ.  But  any  impartial  judge  will  have  little  hesitation  in. 
deciding  that  if  orthodox  scholars,  instead  of  being  satisfied  with  a  shal- 
low excavation,  had  sunk  a  shaft  deep  enough  to  strike  the  virgin  rock 
in  some  eastom  land,  they  would  have  found  the  pure  gold  of  truth. 

The  same  confirmation  is  derived  from  the  pre-existonce  of  all  the 
so-called  strictly  Christian  symbols,  dating  back  to  prehistoric  times*. 
Take,  for  instance,  one  of  the  innumerable  meanings  of  the  cross. 

(7.  /. — The  cross  is  hardly  a  subject  for  fair  argument,  as  it  is  well 
known  to  have  been  in  use] by  ancient  heathen  nations;  the  crucifix 
sorely  is  the  true  Christian  emblem,  and  would  prove  a  higher  tost. 

8.  T. — In  the  treasure  chambers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  held  in  equal  estimation  with  the  crucifixes,  are  occasionally  found 
the  (so-called)  geminated  crosses.f 

They  have  a  jewel,  generally  of  great  value  and  brilliance,  inserted 
at  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  two  arms  of  the  cross,  marking,  in 
fact,  the  spot  where  the  head  of  the  Saviour  restod  during  His  cruci- 
fixion. A  variant  is  found  in  equally  valued  crosses,  where,  in  place  of 
the  jewelj  the  sacred  spot  is  covered  by  a  sheaf  of  golden  rays  stream- 
ing forth  in  all  directions ;  an  allegory  which  effectively  conveys  the 
same  idea  of  an  active  effulgence  proceeding  from  this  focus  of  light. 

For  a  clue  to  this  symbolism  we  have  to  go  back  to  the  Yedic 
hymns  describing  the  production  of  the  holy  Agni  amidst  sacerdotal 
rites.  The  StvasHka  or  Aryan  cross,  the  sign  of  salvation,  is  composed 
of  two  pieces  of  wood,  forming  the  arani  in  whose  centre-point  the 
spark  of  the  **  divine  babe,''  so  longed  and  prayed  for,  is  seen  to  arise. 
Hence  to  this  ancient  cross  we  can  trace  the  subtle  vibrations,  the  first 
symptoms  of  birth  of  that  divine  fire  in  the  human  soul,  ^  the  light 
which  lighteth  every  man  thatcometh  into  the  world;"  while  in  the 
crucifix  we  hail  it  as  the  crowned  conqueror,  returning  from  the  loz^ 

•  Egyptian  Belief  and  Modern  Thought.    J.  Bonwick. 

t  La  Science  deB  Religions  compart.  E.  Bumonf ,  page  268»  - 
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^d  bftrd^Qught  h^Me  in  wfaidbi  he  not  only  van^oiahed  Imt  ntterlj 
4eatrojed  all  hht  enemies.  The  cross  is  the  mga  ot  renuneinAiiA  and' 
regeneration.  Starting  from  its  earth-boimd  foot»  mir  innar  eja  can 
fdilow  on  rising  grades  tha  process  of  spiritnaliaation  td  maita^  antil 
in  the  point  of  interseetion  the  final  oonsnminaticni  is  attained  ;  ihaWi* 
i^ontal  arm  is  the  bar  which  aonines  all  material  inflaences  below,  and 
the  sacred  spot  is  the  portal  to  the  iq^iiitoal^  realm.above>  to  whisk  as 
imporiiy  can  penetrate. 

Jesns,  raised  on  the  cross,  represents  to  as  the  highest  type  of- 
hnman  efflorescence.  His  death  and  resnirection  marie  ^e  falleSt  con- 
qnest  over  matter,  and  throngh  the  new  Irirth  of  the  spirit,  the  attain'* 
ment  of  the  glorious  goaL  His  anion  with  *'  the  ^ather'^  is  tims  sdriered, 
bnt  the  completeness  of  His  victory  over  self  brings  to  Him  an  even 
higher  reward,  symbolised  by  Bis  ascension,  when  He  is  judged  worthy 
of  sitting  at  ^*  the  right-hand  of  the  throne." 

Allegorically  we  may  see  in  the  crucified  saviour  the  eternal  fu:tlie- 
type,  for  ever  held  up  before  the  eyes  of  struggling  mortals.  In  His  tIc- 
torious  combat  with  tiie  earthly  powers.  He  shows  the  only  path  by 
which  man!kind,  as  a  body,  in  ages  to  come,  may  hope  to  follow  in  the 
steps  of  its  sublime  exemplar. 

Esoterically  or  spiritually  we  find  in  the  crucifixion  the  prod^^mation 
of  the  reign  of  Ohristos  or  "  the  Ghrist^^  and  His  manifest  victory  over 
all  the  lower  elements  of  our  hxunan  nature.  Bis  divine  missioA  sitjands 
accomplished.  He  sacrificed  Himself  to  Himself,  and  **  saved*'  Him« 
self  by  redeeming  that  part  of  the  lower  self  whiph  can  be  assimilated 
by  the  spirit. 

C.  /. — ^When  you  call  these  saving  doctrines  esoteric^  they  znnst 
have  been  and  are  still  withheld  from  the  multitude  ? 

B.  T. — These  truths  are  only  withheld  as  long  as  they  withhold 
themselves.  They  are  no  longer  esoteric,  as  they  have  been  openly  pro- 
claimed ;  but  they  will  always  be  classed  amongst  the  hidden,  inasmnch 
as  the  delayed  awakening  pf  the  inner  cognition  of  man  renders  them 
inaccessible.  Remember  that  Jesus  said  even  to  his  disciples,  **I  hare 
yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  hear  them  n6#." 

It  is  by  self-evolution  of  the  human  soul,  or  by  natural  predispo* 
ait^on  (which  is  nothing  else  than  the  result  of  worh:  done  in  a  previonfl 
state  of  existence),  that  access  to  the  interior  plane  is  gained,  whence 
incessant  struggle,  again  symbolized  by  the  cross,  builds  us  the  step- 
ping stones  for  the  ever-rising  grades  of  comprehension.  Intellec- 
tuality alone  renders  no  assistance  on  this  path,  hence  the  lowly-minded, 
when  sustained  by  puriiry  of  heart  and  earacjstness  of  purpose^  nuf 
have  a  daim  as  good  as  the  most  learned. 

(7.  /. — Then^nvhere  is  the  inestimable  blessing  of  fii^Jity  in  tn^& 
which  Ghristianiiy  ofEers  to  all  believers  P  Tomr  dooMnes  i^p^v  tp 
me  a  raging  sea  on  which,  Hke  a  frail  bark,  our  soul  is  violently  toceed 
about  and  in  despair  of  ever  reaching  the  haven  of  refuge. 
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8.  !F.T^Tnit]i'  ie  ioa:  erer  conditioned  to  ear  8ta4»  of  conaciousaess,  to 
Q&r  gmde^of  dovelopment,  to  onr  perceptive  and  reflective  powers. 
Like  9il  true  ideals  she  eYer  remains  unattainable  to  ns  in  her  inner 
aatoe.  Step  bj  step  as  we  advance  towards  her,  she  inva^bly  reoedesy 
laayipg  one  veil  after  another  in  onr  eager  grasp,  and  yet  withholds 
tkst  finality  whioh  yon  claim  to  possess.  If  you  grant  the  onlimited 
pei&ctibiiity  of  the  human  spirit,  yon  must  also  concede  its  ever-endnrr 
ing  progress  towards  divine  perfection.  However  minute  our  gfuns 
may  appear^  we  yet  feel  we  gradually  draw  further  within  the  benign 
radiance,  Truth  sheds  on  all  her  devoted  worshippers.  Thus  attracted 
and  stimulated,  in  our  endeavours  to  advance  towards  this  light,  we  find 
started  within  us  that  powerful  current  of  alternate  aspiration  and  con- 
viction which  forms  the  essence  of  all  progressive  religious  life,  and 
while  daily  bathing  our  soul  in  these  living  winters,  we  realize  the  deed 
sense  of  the  sublime  motto :  There  is  no  religion  higher  than  Truth, 

R  A.  Y. 


ASTROLOGY. 
(As  conceived  by  the  Hindus). 

I. — iNTEODUCTOitT. 

riB  my  object  under  this  heading  to  attempt  to  throw  some  light  upon 
certain  theories  of  life  and  religion,  with  which  the  science  of  the  stars 
has  famished  the  Hindus.  Among  the  ancients  this  science  occupied  the 
proudest  position,  as  to  them  it  explained  the  past,  the  present  and  the 
Mnie  of  all  terrestrial  life — ^human  life  in  all  its  departments  included. 
It  told  them  what  man  with  all  his  surroundings  had  been  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  it  told  them  what  his  destiny  would  be  in  the  yet  unseen  future. 
It  told  them  the  laws  of  his  birth  and  death,  and  it  gave  them  the 
bright  hope  of  a  life  after  death. 

The  science  of  the  lights  of  heaven  was  with  the  ancients  a  science 
of  tbe  widest  possible  scope.  And  indeed  one  can  make  nothing  out  of 
as^ldgy  unless  he  is  conversant  with  the  principles,  both  of  physical  and 
omental  science.  Astrology  in  fact  shows  that  all  terrestrial  life,  whether 
it  {onus  the  subject  of  Chemistry  or  Physics,  Greology  or  Botany,  Physio- 
hgj  or  Anatomy,  or  any  other  branch  of  science,  is  due  to  the  action,  direct 
&nd  indirect,  of  the  luminous  and  calorific  forces  which  emanate  from 
tbe  sun.  It  classifies  the  various  solar  forces  and  investigates  the 
properties  of  both  direct  and  reflected  light.  It  discovers  furthermore 
iiai  tile  mutual  effects  of  the  heavenly  bodies  changing  with  their  con- 
stotly  varying  relative  positions,  modify  a  good  deal  the  quality  of  the 
light  they  send  us.  One  step  more,  establishing  that  this  effect  of  the 
solar  and  planetary  forces  of  light  and  heat,  &c.,  changes  with  tiTne^  and 
tie  science  of  Astrology,  is  cpmplete  in  all  it^  majesty, 
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That  the  light  of  the  sun  exercises  well-marked  effects  upon  life,-* 
ihat  the  sun  in  fact  is  the  souroe  of  all  terreBtrial  life — ^is  a  faot  irelt 
established  by  modem  science.  The  speotroscope  has  b^ond  thd 
possibility  of  doubt  proved  that  the  various  ooloura  of  ih»  solar  beam 
have  different  properties.  The  sdence  of  tiie  Tatwas  on  whioh  I  imA» 
in  the  IXth  and  Xth  volumes  of  the  Theosophut,  and  which  has  beoD 
discussed  with  greater  detail  in  a  book  oi^  the  subject,  just  puUtshed 
hy  the  Theosophical  Publishing  Society,  comprehends  i^  the  pnociples 
of  the  finer  forces  of  Nature  on  which  the  science  of  Astrology  is 
unshi^ably  based* 

The  ancient  Hindus  knew  the  science  of  the  Tatwas,  and  had  giyeiK 
fcUtfnc  values  to  the  various  phases  of  the  solar,  lunar  and  planetary  hgiits 
long  before  the  time  of  our  medissval  astronomers.  Thos0  were  days  of 
the  proudest  success  for  Indian  science,  and  astrology  rejoiced  in  the 
firmness  of  its  basis.  Human  perversity,  however,  was  too  much  for 
its  divinity.  It  was  very  soon  turned  to  the  purpose  of  earning  base 
lucre.  From  a  liberal  it  degenerated  into  a  bread-and-butter  science. 
People  no  longer  cared  for  the  science  of  Breath  and  the  Philosophy  of 
the  Tatwas.  They  were  altogether  forgotten.  The  only  busineuBS  of  the 
astrologer  remained  a  dead-letter  interpretation  of  the  ancient  boob. 
Books  no  longer  pointed  the  way  to  the  realities  of  nature.  What 
ought  to  have  been  learned  from  a  deep  devotion  to  the  things  them* 
selves  was  taken  on  trust.  Short  treatises  consequently  appeared  which 
gave  out  merely  the  results  of  other  people's  investigations,  and  neither 
the  ezperimental  fact  nor  the  reasoning  which  justified  those  ooH- 
elusions.  They  became  from  a  posteriori  inferences  mere  a  priori  asser- 
tions. The  result  that  followed  was  natural.  The  mind  became  dead 
to  the  influences  of  nature.  The  bright  path  marked  in  ancient  days  by 
astrology  dwindled  down  into  the  routine  of  dark  superstition. 

No  wonder  then  that  the  money-loving  astrologer  of  the  present 
day  cannot  read  aright  the  high  decrees  of  the  lights  of  heaven.  But 
we  must  not  despair  !  Human  perversity  has  had  its  day  of  suffering 
and  grovelling  in  ignorant  superstition.  Modem  science  is  laying  the 
foundation  stone  of  a  brighter  and  more  splendid  edifice  of  astrology. 
The  old  name  which  was  discredited  by  ma»  has  given  place  tp  a  new 
6ne,  and  the  science  of  Astronomy,  with  the  help  of  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Geology,  and,  above  all.  Spectroscopy  and  many  other  sciences,  is  i»* 
perceptibly  gaining  the  same  lost  heights,  from  whieh  compassionate 
Astrology  preached  to  ancient  man  the  secret  of  life  and  death. 

It  will  not  be  anriss  at  such  a  time  to  attempt  to  show  that  one 
very  important  section  of  the  human  race — ^the  Hindus — derived  their 
religion  from  Adtrology,  and  that  their  Astrology  was  not  a  freak  of  a 
diseased  imagination,  but  had  for  its  basis  the  exact  science  of  the 
tatwas — the  luminferous  (1),  the  soniferous  (2),  the  tangiferous  (3),  the 
gttstiferoHs  (4),  and  the  odoriferous  (6),  ethers  of  the  principle jjf  Hf© 
(Prana).     To  begin  with*  I  take  up  the  8un. 
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II.-tThb  Sun. 

The  Hindus  believe  that  every  phenomenon  of  terrestrial  life — vege- 
table^ ZEunera^  and  aAimal^-^in  every  phase  and  every  relation,  has  its 
soonee  iiLihB  San.  All  the  qualities  of  the  snn  have  been  given  dif* 
ferentnameS)  and  it.  is  from  these  names  that  I  now  propose  to  con- 
stmot  a  description  of  that  mighty  orb.  It  is  one  of  the  proudest  tri- 
timphis  of  the  Sanskrit  language  and  science  that  truths  which  would 
otherwise  require-  sentences  to  express  them,  are  given  expression  to 
by  single  words.  It  is  only  necessary  to  have  a  collection  of  all  the 
solar  epithets  scattered  over  the  Yedic  and  classical  Sanskrit  to 
bj^ve.a  Qon^reh9nsive  treatise  on  the  central  light  pf  our  system.  ,  Such 
collections  were  made  by  the  ancient  Hindus,  and  in  order  to  encourage 
l^e  study  of  these  collections,  special  fortune  was  described  to  be  in 
store  for  the  devoted  scholar.  There  certainly  was  a  time  in  ancient 
India,  when  those  oolleeticau»  were  studied  as  they  should  be.  Human 
perversity  and  idleness^  had,  however,  again  their  ly^ay.  It  came  to  be 
believed  in  time  that  the  mere  reading  of  these  collections  had  some 
mysterious  efficacy,  and  that  it  was  not  at  all  necessary  to  understand 
them.  The  sense  of  the  words  was  altogether  forgotten;  and  it  has 
now  heoome  rather  difficult  to  recover  it.  To  come  back,  hioweveri 
io  the  collection  of  solar  epithets.  One  such  collection  is  now  in 
existence.  It  contains  a  thousand  names.  This  little  book  is  of  the 
highest  importance,'  although  it  has  somewhat  suffered  from  exposure 
to  time,  inasmuch  as  in  some  instances  the  same  name  is  repeated  twice. 
The  book  is  named  the  Sttbtasahasba  Naha— the  thousand  names  of  the 
son — and  has  been  printed  in  the  IQ'iniayasagar  Press  at  Bombay. 

The  sun,  then,  as  we  gather  from  the  names  contained  in  this  book, 

is  a  self-luminous  (?^^JRRt),  beautifully  bright    (^TFcT),  heavenly 

body  (^^).    The  body  of  the  sun  is  generally  white  (jlftH^T^cT) 

and  bright  (3'llH^^)-    The  light  which  he  sendj^  forth  is  also,  white 

(gJPFlf%)-     He  is,  however,  the  possessor  of  all  the  colours  in  himself 

(^jTlff),  and  the  jsubstratum  of  all  the  terrestrial  colours  (?^T^^)a 
And  although  the. snn  is  generally  white,  he  sometimes  in  the  morning 
looks  red  (^jfcTFT)  andsometimes golden  yellow  (?^Wt^).    At  othe^ 

times  he  looks  bluisli  4T55t^)  or  bluish  red  (ql^'^I^a).     The  sun 

is  a  star  (^^TTcT;)  like  the  other  lights  of  heaven,  and  to  us  he  alone 

|s  thd  ^ta^r  of  the  highest  impoi:tanoe  (^F^^tfsr*)*  -  Ordinarily  he.  send^ 

itftOi  in  all  diseotLdnd    (f^^SRJTT^)  a  thousand  rays  (fTf^^)  puzi» 

Bfii  bpiglLt  in  appeaj»nce.  We  cannot  look  at  him  (^Pli^^M^lT*) ;  some- 
times, however,  as  in  the  evening,  these  rays  disappear,  and  we  have 
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before  our  eyes  an  almost  ray  less  disc  of  gold  ((*l[1[).  The  stm^alihongli 

appearing  to  ns  to  be  setting,  never  really  sets  (Plc*4jf^tl),  He  is 
always  up,  and  is  only  hidden  from  the  view  of  onr  hemispbere. 

The  snn  appears  to  as  very  small  as  compared  with  the  eaitil,  but 
Saa  reality  he  is  of  very  great  dimensions  (f^tcftOT)— bo  mnoh  00  Qui 

his  bulk  can  hardly  be  conceived  by  the  mind  (^f^n!l«ItT)»  He  site  in 
a  tremendously  large  portion  of  space  (♦i^iiJn)  and  exerciseB  his  influ- 
ence over  a  yet  larger  poirtion  (mil^^^W^i''^^),    The  distaooes  of 

the  planets,  whose  Ufe  is  sustained  by  this  luminary,  will  clearly 
establish  this  fact. 

All  the  lights  of  our  system  are  more  or  leasdistaat  fiom  ns,  Imi 
the  sun  is  higher  (TtTT)  ^i^d  more  distant  (^(IcSf)  than  all  these. 

At  various  periods  of  his  life  the  sun  presents  to.  us  various 
curious  appearances.    Thus  he  appears  to  us  during  the  total  eelipee  as 

wearing  a  crown  {corona)^  (j^^St$  f^Clst)-    He  .also  appears  as  the 

possessor  of  a  sword  (^SVT).  This  so-called  award  is  the  name  given 
to  a  very  remarkable  protuberance  of  that  appearance.  Duxing  the 
eclipse  of  1851,  this  phenomenon  was  seen  and  noted  down  by  Ber. 
W.  B.  Daves.  "  A  bluntly  triangular,  pinky  body  (was  seen)  suspend- 
ed as  it  were  in  the  corona.  This  was  separated  from  the  moon's  edge 
when  first  seen,  and  the  separation  increased  as  the  moon  advanced. 
It  had  the  appearance  of  a  large  conical  protuberance,  whose  base  was 

hidden  by  some  soft  and  ill-defined  substance To  the  north  of 

this  appeared  the  most  wonderful  phenomenon  of  the  wholes  a  red 
protuberance  of  vivid  brightness  and  very  deep  tint  arose  to  a  height 
of  If  or  more  as  the  moon's  progress  reveded  it  more  completely.  In 
$kape  ii  somewhat  re$enMed  a  Turkiah  oimeteTy  the  northem  edge  betng 
convex  and  the  southern  concave.     Towards  the  edge  it  bent  suddenly 

to  the  south  or  upwards  as   seen   in  the  telescope  To  my 

.  great  astonishment  this  marvelous  object  c(m;t]XHied  visible  lor  aboot 
five  seconds,  as  nearly  as  I  could  judge  after  the  mn  began  to  ajyesr** 

The  sun  has  an  atmosphere  very  much  finer  thainours  (^Q?nn)) 
and  he  ia  possessed  of  ^a  very  shining  panoply — ^tha  ehromosphere 
(^R?^).  Sometiflies  there  appear  in  the  oorcmal  iitmoqiliere  caii- 
ously  carved  streaks  of  light,  which  give  to  the  whole  an  appearaooa 
like  that  of  an  ornament  worn  on  the  arm   (%Qi^U|)^|^f^.    This 

armlet  is  very  beautiful  (^RTI^).  The  various  pieces  of  the 
ornament  are  as  many  protuberances. 
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There  are  in  tlie  sun  other  protuberances  or  tongnes  of  flam6 
(TOf^3  ^WTl^O*  which  fall  tinder  seven  heads.  Some  of  these 
are  dark  (mj^t)^  others  red  (^^Rdl)*  and  others  again  smoky 
(99n^)i  Ac  Although  the  snn  looks  Terj  smooth  and  heantiful 
(xH*fl|[mll)   his  surface  is  really  vety  nmgb  amd  granulated    (^IcF- 

ft^,  f^^),  and  ^  i"«  ill  *<^*  ^  ^^^  ^8^7  i^y  (!5^)*  ^  *^ 

sarfaoe  there  are  many  serpentine  ridgy  appearances  («i|^«fsr)«  In 
the  atmosphfibe  of  the  sun  there  also  appear  many  large  gape-^the 
son  spots — ^which  look  like  beautiful  ear-rings  («i|V«tJt)  onthear 
snifaoe.  In  these  spots  there  appear  certain  dark  shady  appearaaipjM 
whiA  look  like  mountains  (Q(r$|9)«  These  are  the  nuclei  of  Ae  sun 
spois.  Orer  these  are  brighter  smoky  appearances  which  look  like 
ooDBtantly  fluttering  flags  of  that  colour  (TT^^^^dnO^)*  This  por- 
tion represents  the  modem  umbra  of  the  sun  spots.  Over  these  again 
are  noticed  still  lighter  shades  (^^«hllo)  the  penumbra. 

Here  ends  a  brief  description  of  the  physical  appearances  of  the 
son,  as  gathered  from  certain  words  of  the  treatise  under  notice.  The 
next  section  will  note  all  those  qualities  which  create^  preserve  and 
destroy  Ufo of  every  description  on  our  planet;  and  then  we  shall  see  if 
it  is  justifiable  to  attribute  all  these  qualities  to  the  sun. 

m.— Thb  Suk.— (0<wh«ttei.) 
The  sun  is  fire  himself  (97f}^).  We  have  no  measure  for  luskeai 

(^1?ttrR9)«  In  him  is  the  source  of  all  our  heat  (dSnUi^)-  He  is 
the  lord  of  all  those  forces  which  give  life  and  action  to  the  oigans  of 
speech  and  action  (|lt)%|[l).  He  is  the  fountain  head  of  the  rays  of 
light  (liVlMitS})  and  the  lord  of  the  planets  (^rerefsftt).  The  sun 
hasne  support  in  the  heavens  (Pfil^u)?  yet  he  maintains  his  course 
and  never  falls  down  (31^cl).    He  travels  (?ITf^)  by  a  sort  of  sarial 

inotiye  force  which  acts  upon  him  in  the  same  way  as  a  strong  current 
of  wind  does  upon  any  object  which  it  carries  from  one  place  to  anothee 

(^m^ff^}«     This  motion  the  smr  has,  but  reltttively  to  us  he  is 

moiidiiless  (^T^f9).      He  is  drawn  onwards  in  his  course  by  the  Law 

(9^^)*  The  wordSa^  which  is  generally  translated  by  Truthf 
t^aUy  means  the  Law  which  keeps  things  as  they  are ;  and  the  word 
oihwa^  which  ordinarily  means  a  horse,  signifies  in  reality  the  power. 
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ijb^  Vfiotiro^  tonHie  which  draws  an)rthiBg  diiwar4s.  Heticd  it  ako  means 
motion,  or  form  of  motion.    The  son  has  thas  seven  forma  of  motioa 

(^^fl^j  .^EW^T^n").    These  sevep  forms  of  motion  are  the  seven  cplours 

of  the  rainbow.  But  though  there  are  these  seven  general  forms  of 
motion,  the  sun  is  really  the  source  of  innumerable  rajs  of  light,  which 

|tr0  in  {act  so  many  different  vibmtixma  (^^^f^?  ^t^^V)«  Theso 
rays  are  the  ittsiainersvf  life  (tf^^cQl^Ia^)*  ^ 

ThQ  sun  never  sleeps ;  his  presence  always  destroys  sleep  (^tl«T9r)* 
The  sun  has  no  phases  like  those  of  the  moon  fJj^cfiS).    he  is  however 

the  source  of  all  the  phases  of  that  body  (^^^'^f^)  and  in  himself 
has  always  the  full  sixteen  kolas  fbhat  amount  of  light  which  the 
waxing  moon  gains  in  one  day)  (^|^S^l«h^)»  The  external  sun  is  the 
vehicle  of  the  sun-god,  the  individualized  energy  of  the  Divine  self, 
which  takes  this  particular  form  (^y  W^) ,     This  self  of  the  sun  is 

quite  inconceivable  (^^^clTf);  and  yet,  as  we  shall  see  further  on, 
it  must  be  so.  The  vehicle,  bs  already  seen,  is  variegated  in  colour 
(^f^r5R?T)«  This  vehicle  of  our  sun-god  has,  or  rather  is,  but  a 
single  wheel  (^<h'«^^(^).     There  are  other  sun-gods  who  roam  in 

space  seated  in  similar  vehicles  of  doub^  triply,  and  mnltiple  wheels 
(stars). 

The  sun-god  sits  on  a  seat  of  lotuses    (H^(t1*!t^),     for  the  sun  is 
iiothing  more  in  reality  than  a  mine    (^^F^)   of    various  poifUsj 

which  are  the  germs  (the  lotus  being  the  emldeoi)  ef*  all  the  fiving 
organisms  of  our  planet.  The  rays  of  the  sun.  carry  with  them,  not 
only  to  our  planet,  but  to  each  and  all  of  them,'  the  germs  of  these 

organisms  ('l^rS?^')- 

Bava  !Prasa1). 
(To  ie  continued.} 


A  CHAT  ON  THE  PIAL. 

Mundanus. — Good  morning  Mysticus.  '  We  have  not  seen  yon  for 
a  long  time.  Where  have  you  been  hidiiig  ?  And,  above  all,  I  never 
civen  dreasit  of  meeting  yen  in  this  strange  place,  Indian .  The  last 
time  I  ,saw  you  was  in  England  four  years  ago,  when  we  heldjK)  znaQf 
edifying  conversations  about  the  Theosophical  doctrines. 

Mys^us. — 'Veiy  glad  to  see  you,  my-  dear  friend.  I  am  always  in 
India,  having  made  it  my  home  for  the  last  20  years  or  So.  I  oocadoD' 
ally  run  over  to  England  to  spend  a  month  or  two  in  the  oompanj  d 
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Bome  iniimaie  &i(diiil8,  and  it  waa  on  one  of  ihoae  trips  I  bad  the  ^efts«r0 
of  zneeting  yon.    Bui  what  brought  yon  here  P 

Mun. — Onr  talk  there  haa  borne  fruit  with  me.  I  £elt  an  uncon- 
trollable desire  to  investigate  for  myself  the  things  of  which  yon  told 
me,  1^1  the  land  of  their  birth  and  among  the  natives  of  that  land.  So 
I  have  given  np  ranlc,  position,  and  wealth,  and  have  come  as  you  see 
tas^  It  is  two  years  since  I  set  foot  in  this  land,  and  I  have  read  much 
and  seen  more.  But  I  have  many,  doubts,  luad  I  cannot  but  say  thikt  it  i& 
mj  Karma  that  has  brought  you  to  my  assistance. 

Mys, — ^I  will  try  toy  best. 

Jtftm.— I  ^m  a  regular  reader  of  the  Theosophist^  and  yesterday 
I  was  reading  the  tra&slf^tion  of  the  Sandilya  Upanishad.  I  am\  very 
soity  for  not  having  Oome  across  it  before,  as  I  am  now  pretty  snre 
that,, following  the  directions  laid  down  there,  I  could  have  attained 
wonderful  powers  that  would  have  enabled  me  to  see  for  myself  the 
mysteries  of  nature  that  I  have  been  so  long  in  search  of.  I  wonder  why 
others  are  so  obtuse  as  not  to  practise  those  things  and  attain  the 
powers. 

Mys, — ^What  do  you  mean  ?    Please  explain  yourself. 

Mun, — There  it  is  stated  that,  after  one  has  practised  certain  pos* 
tures  called  Asanas,  and  after  having  purified  the  Nadis,  he  should  per« 
form  Pranayam.  Wonderful  results  are  predicted  to  follow  after  fifteen 
days,  a  month,  or  at  the  most  six  months.  It  seems  wonderful,  but  it 
must  be  true.  Certainly  the  translators  of  that  Upanishad  must  have 
progressed  very  far  now*    T^his  is  the  s6cret  of  the  Adepts,  I  think. 

Mys. — The  translators  are  no  better  than  ordinary  men.  Ton  may 
rest  assured  on  this  point,  as  I  know  them  personally.  But  to  come 
to  the  point,  have  you  seen  anybody  practising  the  processes  and 
attaining  the  results  P 

Mun. — I  have  not  been  so  fortunate.  But  I  am  pretty  sure  of  the 
results.  The  course  is  so  plain  and  easy  that  not  even  a  blind  man  can 
miss  it.  I  myself  am  going  to  begin  it  very  soon.  I  wonder  that  yon 
could  have  ever  missed  it. 

Mys, — ^It  ia  a  great  misfortune  indeed.  But  what  do  you  mean  to 
do? 

Iftm. — This  is  my  plan.  The  Asanas  are  plainly  laid  down  there.  I 
can  practise  Padmasana,  as  it  seems  the  easiest.  Then  follows  the 
purification  of  the  Nadis.  Their  localities  are  very  clearly  described, 
and  I  think  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  process.  It  could  b6  a^cbm- 
])lished  in  a  very  short  lime.  Then  comes  Pranayama,  the  course  of 
"Mich  is  plainly  Isdd  out.  There  it  is  that  the  most  wonderful  results 
are  predicted.  In  three  months  a  man  can  rise  into  the  air.  Then  by 
directing  his  attention  or  mind  to  anything,  he  knows  the  secret  of  it. 
I  shall  just  read  to  you  some  portions  of  it.  ^  By  fixing  the  attention  on 
the  tip  of  the  nose,  hd  attayis  a  knc^-ledge  of  the  world  of  Indra ;  below 
it  of  the  world  of  A  gni  J  ofi  the  eyes,  of  all  the  worlds  j  on  the  ears,  of 
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the  world  of  Taisa;  on  the  ados  of  iiieo«rSyOf  tbe  world  of  Beniti; 
on  the  back  of  the  ears,  of  the  world  of  Yaroaa;.  on  the  left  ear,  of  the 
world  of  Yayo,"  and  so  on.  Certainly  a  man  oan  obtain  omniscienoe  by 
thia  means.  The  translation  of  this  IJpanishad  mnst  be  considered  ihe 
most  important  disooveiy  of  the  age  and  the  greatest  benefit  done  to 
Hnmanity.   Now  do  you  see  tiie  reasonableness  of  mj  plan  ? 

My$. — Unfortiiiiiitiij  I  do  not.  Now  that  yon  ask  me,  I  have  read 
tiie  original  myself  and  see  that  yon  haye  quite  misunderstood  the 
subject 

Mtm, — ^How  so  P 

My9. — ^In  the  same  TTpanidhad  it  is  laid  down  dearly  tiiat  the  oonne 
IE  dangerous  and  difficult.     Please  allow  me  to  explain  myself. 

lf«9».— I  have  great  respect  for  your  learning  and  wisdom^  bat  even 
you,  I  fear,  would  not  be  able  to  prove  me  wrong.  The  facts  are  so 
plain. 

3fy5...We'8hall  see.  The  course  of  Toga  consists  of  eight  stages.  The 
first  is  Tama  and  the  second  Niyama.  In  these  two  ai^e  comprised  all 
the  active  and  the  passive  virtues.  Then  Aaana^  Pranayarna,  Praiya- 
hara^  Dhyana^  Dharana  and  Samadhi,  The  qualities  comprised  under 
Tama  and  Niyama  cannot  be  acquired  in  a  life  or  two.  It  is  plainly 
laid  down  there  that  only  a  person  possessing  Tama  and  Niyama  should 
practise  Aaana  and  Pranayama.  Else  it  is  plain  that  he  cannot 
obtain  the  results.  To  one  who  is  possessed  of  those  qualities,  snch 
results  are  certain.  But  are  you  sure  of  having  perfected  yourself  in 
those  qualities  P 

Mun, — ^I  cannot  say  that  I  have.  But  now  that  I  remember  it,  I 
have  heard  of  many  persons  who  are  practising  Asana  and  Pranayama, 
and  who  are  not  the  morally  perfect  men  whom  you  say  the  rules  want. 
What  do  you  say  of  them  P 

Mys, — Asana  and  Pranayama  are  physical  processes,  and  as  such  can 
be. practised  by  any  one  like  a  course  of  gymnastics.  They  do  not 
require  as  a  sine  qua  non  any  previous  moral  qualities.  So  persons  read- 
ing books  on  Toga  reject  the  first  two,  Tama  and  Niyama,  as  things  that 
could  be  leisurely  acquired,  and  begin  to  practise  Asana  and  Pranayama. 
They  do  not  wait  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  Asana  even,  but  practise 
Asana  and  Pranayam  simultaneously.  Asana  in  the  beginning  is  a  veiy 
difficult  thing  and  requires  some  time  before  the  initial  stiffness  of  the 
body  and  the  pains  are  got  over.  Then,  if  he  practises  Pranayama,  he 
oan  go  on  for  any  length  of  time  without  being  disturbed  by  those  pains. 
But  they  do  not  wait  even  for  this,  but  go  on  headlong.  And  the 
results  are  correspondingly  poor. 

Mun, — ^How  so  P 

Mys, — I  have  known  many  who  have  begpin  Tqga  with  Pranayama, 
and  after  a  courso  of  10  or  15  years  obtained  not  one  of  the  results  yon 
read  to  me  fi*om  the  Upanishad  -,  all  because  their  course  was  withoat 


the  fcn;ft^t{opi  TwMr  i^  Niyann.    ^ome  tx«  TfvJSt^  on  thpiq^  ^ile  • 
others  denounce  Yoga  and  the  Upai^akadB  as  absurd  and  falsa 

Jfim.— Ba^  40r  yoa  think;  aenoMfdj  thai»  Tama  i^nd  Njy^ama  ave. 
necessary.? 

Jfyf»r-^I  do^  T^ecause  hy  aiftainin^  those  tl^e  mjind  is  calm  and  clear 
and  oan  be  direoted  to  anything  aod  fixed  upon  it.  I  know»  practically, 
that  to  pi^tiBe  Pranayam  alone  would:  npt  pro^nee,  i^nch  resnjlti^  but 
the  oii^L  should  be  opncentrai^d.  ly^n  thp  QbJQot  desire^  withr  treinen-  • 
dous  power.  Else  it  is  uselecus.  Ajid  where  the  mind  is  free  ip>m  all  desires 
and  dislikes,  as  will  follow  after.  Yama  and  Niyazna  har^  been  perfect- 
ed^ sool^,  cops(^n^9C^i9n  would.  v^jIsfmB^lj  follow.  Ag^^  by  tbe.  practise 
of  Yamaf  and,  THjifnAf  the  whole,  moral  nature  is  purified,  i^^d  elevatedi 
and  one  becomes  positive,  ajnd»  assiiV^  jpool  agaixist  the.  ^-^  p^w^T"  th&t 
stand,  in^  ^e^  ifj^  of  a^  student's  progijess  in  Yoga^  and  bring  about  so 
many  difficulties  and,  dangers* 

Moreover  from  the  attainment  of  Yama  and  Niy^ma.the^  gross  and 
material  piuiacles  ar^  elimiijifKted  from  t^Q  student's  constitution  and  his  , 
system  becomes  very  eihe|^.  Xu  sucl^  a  state  Pranayam  is  very  easy 
and  the  results  follow  soon.  There  is,  i^lso  this.  There  Wng  a  close  con- 
nection between  thoughts  and  the.  b}:eath9  when  thoughts  are  pure 
and  calm  Fjnnaj^am,  f pllows.  naturally,  a^d  the  results  ensue  in  the 
short  time  as  laid  down  in  the  Upanishad.  .  This  i^  wjbU  illustrated  in  a 
story  in  the  Yoga  Yasishta. 

.ififi|.--yrify,  tell  it  to  me, 

4fy«— A  certain  Sanyasi  went  to,i^  Bishi  ^nd  fl#^j94  1^  ^  teach 
him  yrai^ajrama,  ^J^^he  s|^a  m^^  by  his.claunroyi^t  pow;ei;.  tb^jb  the  Sanyasi 
had  not  Yama  and  Niyama,  so  he  told  him  to  wait.    He  gays  evasive . 
answers  for  Ajfiodo^  of  sejvenyoan^  amd  one  day  ffuddenly,  ^^^dhim  to 
pronounce  propei^ly  the  mystic  syllable  Om  with  3^  man^^^luB.  When  b^ 

waspg^T^fflip^g  ifliQ  firs^  ^  Bcchakii  natanaUy.  B$i  in,  Bsid}  ^hen  ha 
came  to  pronounce 3",  Puraka  set  in;  but   when  ho  began  to  pro- 

aounoe  H-  -Kambhaki^  waa-broBghion,  and  at  the  Ardhamalm  the  Sany-  > 

asi  was  in  SamadH.    You  now  see  the  rationale  of  it. 

2^1111, — ^I  never  saw  tbe  affair  in  this  light.  It  seemed  so  easy  and 
plain.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  saving  me  from  this  pitfall,  as  you 
have  done  many  a  time  from  others.  Henoefbrward  I  renounce  Pra- 
yanamb  and  Yoga  and  will  perfect  myself  morally. 

Jlyg, — J  imn  al9p.  very  glad  to  have  met  you  and  hope  to  have  many 
similar  chi^ts  on  the  pial.  ... 

C.  E.  SBIN17ASATAN.GAP,  F.  T.  8. 
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SANDHTAVAWDANAM  OR  THE  DAILY  PRAYERS  (*  THE 
BRAHMINS. 

IN  his  "  Ancient  India"  Vol.  11.  Mr.  Komesli  Chnnder  Dutt,  speaking 
of  TJpanajana  observes,  "  It  no  longer  means  the  study  of  the  Veda, 
which  is  now  forgotten,  nor  the  performance  of  sacrifices  which  have  now 
fallen  into  disuse.  It  now  means  the  habitual  assuniption  of  a  meaningless 
thread  which  was  neither  meaningless  nor  habitually  worn  in  ancient 
days :  and  modem  Brahmins  who  do  not  sacrifice  or  read  the  Yeda 
claim  a  monopoly  of  the  sacrificial  thread  which  the  ancient  Brahmins 
used  to  wear  along  with  Kshatriyas  and  Vaisyas  who  all  sacrificed  and 
learnt  the  Veda.  Thus  national  degeneracy  has  converted  significant 
rites  into  meaningless  forms,  all  tending  to  the  enforced  ignorance  of  the 
people,  and  to  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  priests.'* 

The  same  remark  might  with  equal  force  be  applied  to  Sandhja- 
vandanam  or  *^  twilight  devotion,"  for  the  initiation  into  which  TJpana- 
jana was  instituted. 

It  is  simply  a  prayer  addressed  to  Sandhy&d^vata  during  the 
Sandhyas  or  "  junctures"  in  a  day.  The  elaborate  ceremonies,  which 
are  prescribed  now-a-days,  and  which  go  by  the  name  of  Sandhydvandana, 
practically  prevent,  on  account  of  the  very  long  time  which  they  take 
for  their  due  performance,  its  being  performed  at  all.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  this  is  the  only  reason  for  its  non-performance;  the 
scepticism  which  characterizes  modem  times  may  have  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  entire  neglect  of  the  act.  But  no  one  can  help  thinidng, 
especially  after  knowing  the  history  of  this  institution  itself,  how  simple 
its  performance  was  in  the  ancient  times  and  how  easily  it  could  be 
performed. 

This  is  a  subject  which  will  be  of  special  interest  to  a  Brahmin. 
Of  course  it  is  the  Sandhy&vandana  of  the  Brahmins  and  not  of  the  other 
castes  that  I  now  wish  to  treat  of  in  these  essays ;  but  I  say  of  special 
interest  to  a  Brahmin,  because  none  else  can  easily  understand  the 
ritual  described  in  these  pages.  It  is  also  my  earnest  endeavour  to 
erplain  to  him,  in  the  best  manner  I  caao,  the  rationale  of  the  whole  j 
process,  and  the  import  conveyed  by  the  Mantras  he  utters  and  the  ^ 
gestures  he  makes ;  and  thereby  to  create  in  his  mind  a  desire  to  per- 
form it.* 

I  cannot  better  begin  the  subject  than  by  prefacing  the  whole  bj  a 
historical  survey  of  this  institution.  We  cannot  unfortunately  obtain 
even  glimpses  of  its  history  from  any  single  work  on  Dharmasastra.  We 
have  only  to  place  the  statements  made  by  the  different  writers  side 
by  side,  with  reference  to  the  comparative  antiquity  of  the  writers 
themselves,  and  thus  form  a  coherent  historical  view  of  the  institution. 

(1)  I  would  in  this  oonnection  refer  the  reader  to  onr  Dewan  Bahadur  B. 
Baghonadha  Eow'a  article  in  the  TheotophUt  for  July  IB^^  foe  a  de6orip*»»  »  •*• 
4egraded  Brahmin  oi  now^-days. 
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But  tliiB  is  not  to  be  judged  as  of  any  recent  date.  It.  is  as  old  as 
tdie  Yedas  themselves;  only  the  process  was  anciently  very  much 
.simpler.  It  was  performed  in  the  period  when  the  Brahmanas  were 
formed,  and  even  in  the  Mantra-period  itself  strictly  so-called.  It  then 
.consisted  merely  of  a  Ja^  or  repetition  a  certain  number  of  times  of  the 
aacred  Mantra  called  (Hyatri^ — about  which  more  will  be  said  subse- 
.qnently — ^in  the  morning  and  the  evening.  The  Taittireya  Brahmana 
eays,  *'  Udyanthamaathaiiam  thamathxthya  mahhidhyayanhurvan  hrdhmcmo 
vidava/inthsakalam  hhadramcMnuthe.^'* 

This  means  that  "  a  Brahmin  who  performs  the  Japa  facing 
the  sun,  both  when  he  rises  and  when  he  sets,  will  obtain  all  good." 
This  plainly  means  that  the  ancient  Aryans  had  an  exercise  of  the  will- 
power as  well  as  the  exercise  of  the  body  and  drawing  towards 
himself  the  infinitely  superior  magnetism  of  the  sun,  he  supplemented 
the  result  thus  effected  by  the  magnetic  effect  produced  by  the  repetition 
of  the  sacred  Gayatri  Mantra.  By  the  people  of  those  times  it  was  also 
quite  easily  understood,  that  the  sun  they  thus  worshipped  was  not  the 
physical  sun,  but  the  spirit  or  spiritual  sun  that  was  supposed  to  be 
latent  in  the  bosom  of  Suryamandala^  In  fact  their  idea  seems  to  corres- 
pond with  that  conveyed  by  the  terna  "  Central  Spiritual  Sun."  In 
short  the  Sandhydvandana  was  so  holy  that  he  who  neglected  it  was  no 
longer  considered  a  Brahmin. 

Passing  on  to  the  subsequent  period  which  is  considered  as  forming 
part  of  what  is  loosely  called  the  Vedic  Period,  we  have  the  Sutras,  and 

(I).  This  first  ooears  ia  Rig  Veda  III.  62.  10  and  !■  beyond  all  doabt  the 
most  sacred  of  all  the  Mantras.  It  oocors  in  several  other  places  in  the  Vedaa, 
bat  this  is  the  earliest  mention  of  it, 

(2).  Since  the  abore  was  written  Mr.  Desikacharya,  AjBsistant  Pandit,  attached  to 
the  Adjar  Library,  kindly  broaght  to  my  notice  a  second  and  a  still  more  importsnt 
passage  from  the  Taittireya  Brahmana,  vis.,  Brahma  vddindvadanthi  kasmdthbrilh- 
maD6  hdrAthr^  samy6g^  sandhyimnpisth4  kasmith  Brahman<Shsiiyam68inassan 
dhyimnpastb^kasmath  prdtbasthishtan  k&sandhyi  kascha  sandhyi  kiUab  kinoha, 

•sandhyiyissindhyitvam  d^vdsch&ssnrischispardhantha  th^  asnrtfdityamabhl  dra- 
▼an  siditydbhibh^t  thasya  hridayam  rdpenAthishtath  saprajapathi  mnpatbivat 
thasya  prajipathir^tathbh^shijam  apasyat  ritanoha  satyancha  brahmaohdnkar«mcha 

-thripsdam  g&yatrim  bitehniandmnkha  niapasyath  sajy6tish6  jyotishodarsanith 
so  sya  sandhya  kil«h  ai  sandhyi  thacheha  sandhyi  yistNuidhyitwainyathBayamisi- 
Aas  sandhyimapistb^,  Ac.  Notwithstanding  its  great  length,  I  have  been  tempted  to 
quote  in  full  for  the  reference,  and  satisfaction  of  those  Brahmins  who  do  not  per- 
form their  Sandhya.    It  means : — 

The  learned  in  the  Veda  say,  '  Why  does  a  Brahmin  perform  SandhyiTandana 
between  the  junctures  of  day  and  night  ?  Why  does  a  Brahmin  sit  while  he  per- 
forms his  evBuing  devotion?  Why  does  he  stand  in  the  morning?  What  is 
fiandhya  ?  Which  is  the  proper  time  for  Sandhya  ?  Why  should  it  be  called  Sandhya  P 
The  Devatas  and  Asuras  fought ;  then  the  Asuras  pursued  the  sun.  Be  was 
afraid.  Then  his  desire  took  a  form  and  went  to  Brahma.  Then  Brahma  thought 
of  the  means  thereby  to  avert  the  calamity.  Then  he  formed  the  mantrav  Bitam, 
6atyam»  Brahma,  O'm,  and  the  Oiyatri  of  three  feet,  as  the  most  sacked  and  the 
beginning  of  all  the  V^edas.    Sandhyi  is  the  time  between  one  light  and  another. 

^  He  who  performs  Sandhya,  between  these  two  occasions  obtains  all  irood. 

(8).  This  idea  is  well  expressedby  (1)  Sayaschdyam  purushd  TeBehasavadity 
aayihdh  (Taithireopanishad)=He  who  is  in  the  heart  of  man  and  he  who  is  in  the 
sun  are  one  and  the  same.  (2)  Tayetiho  antharddiby4  hiranmaya  pwrushiih  (Do). 
This  means  the  pwvsha  (who  is)  Sdryamandala  (should  be  worshipped  or  medi- 

.«a*ed  vpon) In  fact  the  whole  of  the '^  Kiriyana"  of  the  Taithiieopanishsd 

may  be  said  to  treat  of  this  snbjeot  more  or  less  exdlosirely.  I  miiy  allb  meatim 
the  Brahnaa  Batras  I.  ),  lo» 
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'  -Satra- writers  eolioing  iite  words  c^  Ihe  Tedihs.  ^nxim  file  fibiLja  'SiiItob 
(literally,  aphorisixtB'  for  tlie  honsehorlA  duties),  we  fitfd  tiialfsitcli  %m 
ilie  case,  altKoiigli  {)aitiGiiIar  sohaols  dxilBred  'fh>ia  each  other  in  mmor 
details.  .  SankhAyaaa^  strictly  foUoWB  to  the  V^  letter  the  wmrds  of 
Taittrieya  Brahmana.  Asvalayana  differs  a  Httie  from  himbjr  saying : 
"  He  whe  waaxv  YflBvdpavMiha,(th»  siwrea  tluMid)  iod  he  wlk>  Mtendifotbe 
daily  dnfcioB^  snohaa  ^6ktfa«na(flini«kli»g)Ae.,  ilumld  pwf«rm  8aa4hfa  mtiioQi 
■peaking  on  worldly  matters.  In  the  eyenlng  (from  thetiiie)  where  the  nslalf 
appears  (in  the  horiion)'ap  to  the  appenanoe  of  the  stars,  and  timiBg  towArds  the 
north-west,  he  should  perform  the  Japa  (repetiiioD  of  G^yatri) ;  so  also  in  tho 
morning  he  ^nld  tiim  to  the  north-east  (while  performing  Japa)." 

Apetstamba  is  qtzite  silent  on  ttes  point,    I  am  er^  of  opinion 

'  that  he  omitted  the  stibject  altogether  in  ins  Grihya  Sutras.  1  say  this 
on  a  reference  to'foiir  differefit  if  SS.  in  tlie  Adyar  Library  connng  from 
ioor  different  places  and  with  as  many  dilPerent  commentaries,  id  all  of 
which  the  subject  di  Saifdhya  is  oonspiciions  by  its  absence. 

Taking  tke  Dbarma  Sntra^,  we  Itave  Apastamba',  who  was  on  tUs 
subject  silent  in  his  Grihya  Sutras,  saying  ^  darmg  the  morning  and  the 
eVening  twiHght  he  shall  sit  outside  the  Village,  and  not  speaking  any- 
thing." Haradatta,  the  commentator,  explains  it  by  adding  **  referring  to 
'  worldly  matters,  and  recite  tj^^yatri."  Gautama's  aphorisms*  are,  "  and 
ihe  morning  and  evening  devotions  (Sandhya  must  be  performed)  oniside 
(the  village).  %lent  he  shall  stand  during  the  former,  and  sil  ivtring 
the  latterfikmi  (the  time  Wheti  ooe)  light  (is  still  visible)  until  (the  other) 
light  (appefiirs).'^  Baradatta,  who  also  commented  (m  the  Sntras  d 
Oautoma,  etcplttiiis  the  whole  iAimg  to  i^ean  that  the  Sandhya  sfaodd  be 
performed  in  the  monung  from  the  time  when  the  stars  are  still  tinbfe 
mntil  the  stok  rises,  tod  in  the  evening  from  the  time  when  the  san  still 
stands  above  the  horizon  imtil  the  stars  appear.**  He  affain  says  thst  as 
Manu  (11. 103)  preiscribesllie  recitatioii  of  the  Giyatri  daring  tiie  morn- 
ing and  evening  devotions  ather  hia  or  Gaotama'sTule  niay  be  followed. 
He  also  remariES  tiiat  aaeiher  comrnentator  ref  em  the  injaneiioii  id  keep 
silence  to  conversations  oai  worldly  matlesrs  Obly*  It  may  tlfos  be  seen 
that  Gautama's  is  only  an  extenaioii  ot  ApastsmWa  idea. 

Vasisht^*  says,  "  (WTnle  !recitmg  iia  Jrtryers)  he  'shall  stand  xa 
ihe  day-time  and  sit  down  at  night.  Let  him  bathe  three  times  a  day/' 
Vhis  is  pretty  much  the  isttn&ie  «8  either  ApastamWa  or  Gautama's, 
lezcept  the  isjuncstion  to  bathe  three  times  a  day — aip|Niffelit]y  onee  in  the 
doming  Ideidve  the  mominfg  payers,  once  iA  ibidday,  and  a  third  time 

(1).   IL*-S."  ,  ""  7* 

27itydthakaha  Bandhyi  Ifap^itaT&gyataha.  Si^amttaarfbhima  kliaheDsbtaBiS- 
44sam  saviteeeia  Jap&,  arthisthainiftM  mandate  iaiddUiathi  lAmitffttk  <tUi  vrlteh 
^t^  an&lMlhiflfiiaii  inatehatra  dannftiitb." 

(8).    k.  n.d08. 

(4).    U.  loa^ll.    Hera  ''and"  refers  to  the  ^fity  to  halfie* ndiieb oeenn b 
aphorinn  9,  and  wit^t  which,  no  cttpetaooy  shoald  te  h^ipaa.    This  role  it  llM 
down  by  aU.the  Sutra  wri^ena 
46).  viLieAn, 
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:  MBora  the  evmsSag  jxrayeifs.    The  reaecm  f o^  thie  addition  Ig  not  Iter 

t4>  s^k.    Yasishto's  aphornms  are  in  point  of  time  poBterior  to  those 

.  of  either  Bodhiyanm  Apaertamba,  o&r  Gaiitama,  and  it  is  qnito  natnral 

to  expect  him  to  reform  the  whole  bnsitaeliB  by  adding  another  batii, 

V3S.,  daring  the  midday. 

Bnt  Bodhiyana  differs  from  thSrae  not  a  Httle.  While  he  iiiriiply  says. 
in  hiA  'Cbihya  fintnifi*  that  the  Sandhya  should  be  performed,  in  pretiy 
much  the  same  words  as  either  Apastamba's  or  Oantama's  he  prescribes 
In  his  Dharma  Sutras'  an  elaborate  ptinfication  ceremonj  preparatoory 
to  the  perfoxlnance  of  Sandhya. 

fie. then  says: 

**  Now  they  qoote  also  (fhe  following  rqles)  ;  seated  with  hik  face  towards  tlie 
West  on  Darbha  grass  and  holding  Darbha^  blades ,  in  his  (right)  hand  whidiis 
'  filled  with  water,  he  shall  repeat  the  Savitri  one  thoasand  times  : 

or  '(hh  may  recite  the  yerse)  one  himdred  time^  Soppressing  his  breath : 

6t  mentikially  add^g  the  syllable  X)m  at  the  beginBing  and  at  the  end,  ^d 
-the  stfmi  Vyihrities : 

and  if  he  is  tired  by  three  sappressloiis  of  hit  bceslh  (perfonaaed)  with  the 
^recitation  of  (the  Annvika  oalledJBrahniahridayia),  then  let  himnpeat|the  Savitri.''' 

These  are  the  rules  for  Sandy&yandana  proper,  and  those  does  not 
much  differ  from  the  rules  of  either  of  the  other  Sutra  writers  of 
Dharma  (law). 

But  when  he  says : 

In  the  evening  he  worships  (the  snn)  with  the  two  (rerses)  addressed  to 
'^nuTuia  "beginning  with  '  tmamm^Tarnna'  an^  Tw&masyittichak'^ 
Alia  follows  this  rule  b|y : 
'    "  The  same  (roles  apply  to  'the  twilight  deVotion)  m  thO  morning,  (bnt  'the 
'wofshijpper  riiall  hue  the  east,  and  Itab^  n jyright)  • 

la  the  dsy  timte  he  worshitiB  tli6  tan  ^dth  the  ¥erBe  ad&<ds8«d^  aiin  **  1^ 
rasya  eharshanidritaha...*' 

We  oanndt  help  tidnkitig  thfrt^  as  iihefiie  two  kinds  of  #09riAip'of  the 
ann  (technically  called  Upaeilitoia)  lo^  Neither  prescribed  by  the  Y^d^ 
nor  followed  by  the  other  Siitla  writers,  Bodh&yana'^B  m\k  was  followed, 

(1).  I  have  come  across  only  a  fragment  of  Bddh&yana'ft  Grihya  Satras^  bat  I 
Am  not  quite  sare  that  ^t  wa^  a  gaaaine  one,  and  I  have  not  seen  another  copy. 

(B).  He^  says : — "  Going  to  a  (sacred)  bathing-place,  he  shall  bathe,  in  oase  he 
18  impnre ;  ixL  case  he  is  pmre,  he  may,  optionally^  omit  the  bath.  (Bnt  in  either 
dsoe)  lie  shall  wash  his  f^  and  hands.  Sipping  water  and  sprinkling  lumself, 
while  he  zedtes  the  (Bik  TersBs)  eOatainlng  the  woiM  Sorabhi,  the  Abliiigas,  those 
addreMd  to  Vamoa,  the  Hiranyavarnas*  the  Pivamanis,  the  (saored  syllables)  called 
TyAhritiB,  and  otirer  parifioatory  (texts),  he  becomes  pare  (and  ht  to  perform  the 
twilight  ^erotidis)."    (11.4-7.) 

The  Vedic  passage  he  apparently  relies  apon  is  one  of  the  BlacAc  Tajnr  Veda, 
mitireya  recension,  and  ife  one  that  applies  to  bathing  befure  Sandhya randana. 
The  manfirae  whkdi^  aooovding  to  him,  Khonld  then  be  rooted  are  eittctly  those  t^t 
MO  now  recited  wl^te  baling.  Farther,  he  himself  admita  that  these  shoiild  be 
pfttered*  and  other  things  done,  in  order  that  one  should  become  'praytsta*  pnie. 
The  ooat^ntion  therefon  of  several  modern  d^est  writers  tW  Bodhiyana  oonsi- 
dei^  A'ohamana  (sipping),  and  Fkolahaiaa  (sprlnk^iag)-  its  fontiii^  ^ptHi  of 
Pfm4Vy4^'^"*^yM^  itself  is  whoOy  antiaaable.  . 

.  The  teit  Aoataiaiiljg  '*  Bnrabhl"  is  "  Dadhi  Kriviaao  Ak^haia...*'  )*ait£beva. 
samhita(L5.  11.4.7)  { that  of  <' Ablingas"  is  Apohisht^..."  (Taittir^  Aranyid^a 
X  A-U.*}  I  ^  ^^  Tenee  additaaai  to  Varaai*'  aiie  i»veMl,  btfb  **  Vamna  Snktas"  ^^e 
Mre  meant  i  and  the  **  Pavaiiianis'/  is  the  PaTamKif&naWUBa  in  the  Taititireya 
BvahoDiana  (L  4^).  I  ow«  the  abore  translations  of  Bodhayaaa's  I>harmaaatra»  to 
Bauer's  Bsglish  translatian  in  the  Saoi^d^Boddb  Xft  th^  t&t,  Vol.  riY, 
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'%f  ftt  all,  by  a  very  small  minority  ;  or  perhaps  the  BrabttihiB  of  thoeo 
days  ttonghtthat  Bodh&yana  was  only  infcrodncing  a  change  which  did 
not  meet  with  their  approval,  and  hence  even'  Apastamba  and  ot^en 
who  lived  after  him  did  not  follow  him  in  this  matter.  This  view  of 
mine  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  very  few  of  the  writers  of  the 
metrical  Dharma  Sastras  prescribe  TTpasthiina. 

We  shall  now  come  to  the  metrical  Smrities.  Mann's,  the  oldest  of 
them — although  not  perhaps  in  its  present  form — ^follows  the  dictum 
of  the  Veda  to  the  very  letter.  Ronghly  speaking,  we  may  think  th^ 
this  institution  was  observed  in  one  simple  way  during  the  Vedic,  includ- 
ing the  Sutra  Period,  and  even  that  of  Manu.  He  says,  '  One  should 
perform  Japa,  both  morning  and  evening,  with  Qiyatri.'  Yagnavalkja/ 
for  reasons  which  will  be  explained  in  the  other  Section,  introduced 
PrinAyama  and  Prokshana  by  mantras  addressed  to  Varuna.  His 
.rule  is  first  of  all  Pranay&ma  should  be  performed  and  then  Prokshana. 
The  expression  ''mantras  addressed  toYaruna"  might  seem  to  refer  to  aoj 
mantra  addressed  to  Varuna,  but  Vign&n^vara  comments  it  to  mean 
"  Mantras  which  begin  with  Apohishta.,.^'  After  Prokshana  the  Upatf- 
thana  should  be  performed  by  mantras  addressed  to  the  sun  and  lastljall 
these  go,  according  to  this  lawgiver,  to  make  up  what  he  calls  Sandhya. 
*'  He  also  adds  that  this  devotion  should  be  performed  both  morning 
and  evening ;  and  that  the  object  of  Prokshana  is  purification  of  the 
body  preparatory  to  purification  of  the  mind  for  Japa.''  Those  ac- 
quainted with  the  elements  of  mesmerism  will  appreciate  the  necessitj 
and  utility  of  this  ceremony  added  by  Tagnavalkya. 

Next  comes  Atri,  who  pays  that  the  devotion  should  be  performed 
.three  times  a  day, — ^morning,  noon,  and  evening  ;  but  he  restricts  the 
term  to  mean  only  the  Japa  of  Grdyatri,  and  nothing  more. 

Vyisa  in  his  Smriti  follows  Atri,  and  recommends  the  performance 
of  Dhyana*  on  all  the  three  occasions,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  lead 
to  Brahma.  He  also  introduces  Arghya*  by  Giyatri,  Kut  he  does  not 
at  all  touch  the  question  of  Japa. 

Brihaspati  added  other  preparatory  ceremonies  called  Pranaj^ma 

and  Gumnamaskara*  before  Japa, — the  reason  for  the  introduction  of  the 
former  being  purification.  El&tyayana  contented  himself  with  amplifying 
Prokshana.  He  ruled  that  Prokshana  without  the  repetition  of  any 
mantras,  should  be  followed  by  the  repetition  of  Om,  then  by  the  three 
Vyahfiieesy  then  Qdyatri,  and  lastly  by  any  mantras  addressed  to  Vamna; 
and  to  be  followed  lastly  by  Japa  of  the  Giyatri.  Praji^pati  was  of 
opinion  that  Prokshana  ought  to  be  performed  by  the  repetition  of  the 

(1).  II.  101—2. 16.  Y&gnayalkya  Smriti  p.  3.  Madras  Edition.   Praniyixna  means 

•  snppresaion  of  breath,  while  the  Giyatri  is  mentally  or  orally  repeated.    Prolnhaim 

is  sprinkling  of  water  for  purposes  of  pnrifioation.    I  have  only  casually  ezplaioed 

them,  bat  a  detailed  explanation  isreserFed  for  the  seoond  and  the  third  Sections 

of  this  essay. 

•  (2).    Meditation,  or  oontemplation  of  the  deity  to  whom  the  mantra  Qi  sddreased* 
(8).    Pouring  water  while  a  certain  mantra  is  redted. 
{4t),    Lit.|  bowing  down  before  a.Craro. 
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niantras,  l)eginniiig  wiili "  ApohUhidmayohhoovahy*'  vrblch  is  addressed  to 
Yanma*  He  thtis  specializes  the  general  rule  laid  down  by  Kotjajana 
as  to  the  repetition  of  the  mantras  addressed  to  Yanina.  He  intro-* 
daces  another  new  ceremony.  He  says  a  Brahmin  shonld  take  a  hand* 
ftil  of  water,  bring  it  to  the  tip  of  his  nose,  and  uttering  the  mantra; 
"  Bitan  Gheti,"  he  should  smell  it  and  throw  it  down.^  He  should  then 
give  an  Arghya  addressed  to  the  sun  by  repeating  the  Gayatri. 

Yishnn  then  comes,  and  gives  definite  instructions  as  to  Arghya* 
He  rules  that  the  Arghya  should  be  left  on  the  ground  while  utterizig 
the  mantra  '^  Udutyam  Jdtavedasam,,,,**  and  adds  that  one  should 
afterwards  turn  round  and  touch  the  water.  This  latter  he  did  on. 
the  authority  of  the  Taittireya  Brahmana  which  was  not  observed  till 
then . 

But  the  greatest  reformer  in  this  direction  was  Nar4yana  Bishi.' 
He  said  that  a  Mantrdchamana*  should  be  performed  in  the  morning 
after  Prokshana,  and  while  the  mantra  Suryascha  Mamanycucha 
is  being  repeated.  A  simiHar  Mantrdchamana  was  prescribed  for 
M&dhydnhika  (midday  devotion)  with  the  repetition  of  Apahpunanthu, 
This  Bishi  may  be  considered  to  be  the  first  who  really  introduced  -the 
midday  devotion.  I  say  this  especially,  because  he  prescribes  a  Mdrjaru^y* 
Arghyay  and  Japa  and  a  mantra  for  Upasth&na — ^the  latter  being  the  Bik 
beginning  with  "  Uduthyam  Jdtavedasam^*  and  ending  with  ^'  Jokcha  sur 
yam  drise. 

These  processes  constitute  nearly  all  that  is  now  being  done  in  the 
way  of  midday  devotion.  He  went  further,  and  decided  that  the  mantra 
to  be  recited  for  the  evening  Upasth&na,  should  be  the  one  beginning 
"With  "  Imammivaruna ;"  and  that  after  Upasth&na  a  Namaskara  (bowing 
down)  for  the  eight  directions  should  also  be  made.  Brahma  (the 
name  of  a  Bishi),  Pit&maha,  and  Bharadwija,  then  introduced  the  repe- 
tition of  the  name  of  the  Bishi,*  and  Chandas,*  of  every  Mantra  that 
is  about  to  be  uttered.' 

Of  these  Pit&maha  went  further  and  prescribed  Navagraha 
tarpana'  after  Arghya  is  performed  and  the  mantra  Asdvddityobrahma 
is  recited.    This  Navagrahatarpana  was  soon  after  replaced  by  tarpana 

(1),    This  ia  an  innovation  whiuh  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  been  followed. 
(2).    He  should  not  be  oonfonnded  with  the  famous  Narayana  Biahi,  who  is 
Ikn  incarnatioa  of  Vishnn. 

(8).    Sipping  water  three  times  while  a  mantra  is  being  recited* 

(4).  Holding  a  little  water  in  the  hand,  and  then  slowly  pouring  it  while 
certain  Mantras  are  being  recited. 

(i).  Bishi  is  the  '  see-er*  of  a  mantra,  in  other  words  the  sage  who  first  earn* 
IpOBsd  and  utilised  it  for  a  purpose* 

(6).    Ohandas  iM  tha.  metre  in  which  a  Mantia  is  composed. 

(7}.  It  must  be  here  said  that  these  names  of  Rishis  are  not  always  the  sttve 
M  those  whom  we  read  about  in  the  Faranas  and  elsewhere:  we  cannot  say  any- 
Ihin^  definite.  Sometimes  they  are  identical  and  at  other  times  they  are  not. 

(8).  Tarpana  is  pouring  water,  Navagrahatarpana  is  pouring  water  on  the 
,  trouadior  the  propttiaiion  of  the  higher  foro«  latent  in  the  nine  phutets  (Grahas). 
while  tkeiriiamet  ara  repeated* 
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yi^ik  the.  lunnes  a^  Viskn^,  OD^as  Ktera,  dae.,'  n^dar  ii^  tfafiboritj 
of  K&nna  Parana  and  tlu9  Charjipada  of  Idi^  Pa&9hacat7a  Agaaaas. 

These  Risbis  d^  not  stop  here.    They  went  on  increasing  tl^e  fmlk 
of  ^ha  yfkoU  propesa,  bj  Vjaaa'q  inta^pdnction  of  Ajaga^jisAj}.  Pit4nLaJbiA*a 
and  Bhiff%d^Yaja*B  additioj^  of  tfaue  aeyeiral  i^anti^  bc^^inning  with  Kdi^ 
JcQ^r^kifim^nynra  Kiwfihi9Hfam>r¥m^Jf^    8fi,nd^iypiut^       Aq.,  to   be- 
repeated  after  the  Kamaskira  for  the  eight  directiona ;  and  al«>  of  tliie  . 
mantra  ^  yttaiji^sikhaj^  devi"  recited  b^ore  the  mantra  intended  for 
XTpaath^na  and  ^yAya^hijtryarai&d&pi^^  before  the  beginning  of  Japa— ^aU  of 
which  go  a  los^  waj;  with  the  alr^y  existing  mode  of  performance^ 
to  make  up  the  Sajndhj^Tandana.aa  is  done  npw-a-daj^s,  with  the  Sankalpa 
^9?PJ^d.    9%x|k%^pa  TfiM|  a^b^i^nentlj  added  bj.the    Pnrax^^^  and 
notably  the  Kdrma  Parana  which  describes  in  detail  the  devotion  af.  it^ 
is  obi^erved  at  present. 

The  necessity  far  these  addiiiona  will  be  qnite  apparent  w^en  wo- 
dispnss  their  why  and  wherefore*  Bat  before  doing  so,  we  have  to 
consider  the  utility  of  Sandhy&vandana,  and  settle  the  yariona  issues 
connected  with  t^e  ^estion : — ti^e,  in  short,  a  Shastraio  view.  Thia 
I  bapfa  to  be  able  to  dp  jLOj  the  nes^t  isi^e^of  the  Magazine 

&  £«  Qo?Ai;»A£aAmi]ji  TS.  T.  8# 
(To  he  continued.) 
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A"  SUBSCRIBER"  wites  t9  na : "  Ton.  would  coijif er  a  favor,  I  douH^ 
B^ot,  on  manjr  of  yojor  readers,  if  you  woifld,  before  cpncl^diflj^ 
your  very  inttrefitin^  a^clea  a,bout  *  Thq  Spi^ritualista  in  Copg^rcea,* 
atate  i9  brief  terms,  wha^  the  doctrin]^  of  Allan  Eardec  really  are,  and 
draw  a  comparison  between  his  doctrine  of  reincarnation  and  oon^ 
'yiTes.te;:^  TheQj^opJtuLsijft  no^ojabti^K^rstaAd  theides^of  the  Spiptualista, 
but  bj  us  Indians  they,  s^  not  cl^ljy  ijinderatood ;  at  least  those  £ciexidA. 
1^^  neighVours  I  h%ve  e]9yqx^d  of.  cannot  enlighten  me." 

The  drawing  of  a  comparison  between  the  ideas  of  Spi^tualista  and- 
Theosopbi^a  is  a  work  quite  outside  the  scope  of  this  article,  but  wo 
can  easily  oblige  our  readers,  as  suggested,  in  regard  to  the  doctrines  o£] 
Allan  Kardeo,  for  they  are  succinctly  stated  in  the  ^'  Address  of  the 
S^piritiata  ol  the  district  of*  Lyons,"  who,  call  themselves  **  fervent 
dwcipjea^  of.  Allaji  KipdeC//'    Th^  say  (p ^e  24j6)  : 

'*  Aooording  to  the  teaohing  of  onr  Initiator,  w«  belieFa  that  ooz.  peasoaaUty^ 
a  whole,  oompoaiddt^i^jfiisi^fM  eaoh  of  whidh  ha|  it^ 

*'  Ve reeogniae In na !  the aonl,  tha perigprife (asferalbody) aafl thtf fwdy*  '  '« 

^- • k ■  ,.■ ■• .: — : J ; II . — «• 

(!)•  i^Qganyiaa  ia  simply,  t^  pani^ig  of  a  chain  of-  magnetic  v^r^  round  tha 
body  and  tonohing  tha  wioiui  pa^  oC  it  i^n:  mTreatiiiAg.aay  afil  ioMO  dMMkuiil 
mniantal  e^oilibnwoii  of  the  finitoiiij  whilo  he  mediftfiteBiOip  Iha  Qiiffki^     .    * 
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"The  soul  {VAme),  the  intelligent  and  conacions  prinoipal  ol  our  being,  is 
immaterial  and  immortal;  ifc  has  two  envelopes;  onesabtile,  light»  aemi*materialy 
which  we  oall  the  p^iaprit ;  the  other,— grosi,  material,  living  a  vegetatiye  life  on 
the  same  oonditions  as  the  other  animals, —  is  onr  yisible  and  fleshly  body. 

**  Created  simple  and  ignorant,  the  sonl,  in  order  to  arrive,  by  its  perfection, 
at  the  happiness  to  which  it  aspires,  mnst  progress  morally  and  intelleetnally 
'Whether  in  the  embodied  state  during  a  long  series  of  inoamations,  or  in  the  state 
of  spirit  during  the  time,  shorter  or  longer,  which  separates  those  different  iocar* 
nations. 

"  The  perisprit  serves  as  a  bond  of  union  between  the  sonl  and  body  daring 
life  ;  it  escapee  the  desbruction  of  our  material  organs,  and  forms  a  fluidic  envelope,, 
securing  for  the  soul  in  its  wanderings  an  amount  of  enjoyment,  which  is  larger  in 
proportion  ^  it  is  liberated  from  the  bonds  which  unite  it  with  matter. 

'**  The  body, — ^the  visible  and  carnal  instrument  animated  by  the  soul  during 
its  snccessive  incarnations, — is  formed  of  the  matter  of  the  planet  upon  which  the 
Bunl  incarnates.  The  body  is  appropriate  to  the  requiroments  and  conditions  of  its 
terrestrial  life;  and  after  death  it  disintegrates  and  returns  to  its  source,  its 
particles  serving  to  form  new  bodies. 

"  In  contradiction  to  the  deceptive  theories  of  an  atheistical  materialism  which 
tries  to  reduce  ns  to  the  level  of  the  brate,  we  believe  : 

"  First;— In  the  esdstenoe  in  us  of  an  intelligent  principle,  absolutely  distinct 
from  the  properties  of  matter ;  and  in  the  persistence  after  death  of  this  conscious 
ego,  in  other  words,  we  a£^m  the  existence  of  the  soul  and  its  immortality. 

*'  Second; — The  soul  not  only  exists  and  snrvives  the  destruction  of  the  material 
body,  but  after  death  can  still  manifest  its  presence  by  means  of  its  perisprit,  and 
enter  into  relation  with  the  living ;  wheroof  the  numberless  commanications  obtained 
in  various  ways  during  late  years,  and  the  indisputable  manifestations  recorded 
in  history  ever  since  the  remotest  antiquity,  are  the  certain  proofs, 

"  Third ;— Although  created  simple  and  ignorant,  the  soul  feels  icself  attracted 
towards  the  good  and  the  beautiful,  towards  an  ideal  perfection  which  it  is  impos- 
Bible  for  a  single  existence  to  procure  for  it.  Since  logic,  reason,  and  a  rigorooa 
observation  of  our  aptitudes  confirm  the  information  given  by  the  disincamated 
spirits,  we  aro  led  to  admit  the  imperious  necessity  for  the  plurality  of  lives,  that  is 
vo  say  for  reincarnation ;  and  we  consider  oiirselves  justified  in  saying  with 
Allan  Kardee :  To  be  bom,  to  die,  to  be  re-bom,  and  to  progress  nmnteruptedly,'— 
sQch  is  the  law. 

**  Fourth ; — In  that  constant  elevation  towards  infinite  perfection,  onr  efforts, 
to  be  more  fraitful,  instead  of  romaining  isolated,  should  conform  to  the  laws  of 
charity,  of  fraternity,  of  solidarity." 

We  may  state  that  in  order  to  carry  out  those  *  laws,"  the  Lyonnais 
Spiritists  propose  that  an  international  federation  be  formed  of  all  the 
various  gronps  of  ''Spiritists,  Spirtnalists,  Ritualists,  Theosophists^ 
Kabbalists,  Philosophers,  Swedenborgians,  Theophilanthropists,  and 
Hagnetists."  Ko  solntion,  however,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  ag 
yet  been  found  for  the  difficulty  felt  by  all  of  us  in  regard  to  carrying^ 
out  the  *'law  of  charity'*  in  the  case  of  those  who  differ  from  us  in 
opimion,  even  about  masters  concerning  which  we  none  of  us  have  any 
particular  objection  to  confess  our  complete  ignorance;  and  it  would 
seem  very  like  a  hopeless  task  to  try  to  cement  together  bodies  holding 
sach  widely  different' views  as  those  that  are  mentioned  above.  How, 
for  instaiaoey  Would  we  hope  to  weld  togetiiar  two  bodies  holdikiiff mdi 
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opposite  theories  as  those  of  reiucamaiion  and  one-birth-only-on-earth  ? 
We  havQ  eeen  how  the  Spiritualists  and  Spiiitisis  disagree  on  this 
point,  and  the  Swedenborgians  are  equally,  if  not  more,  opposed  tha,n 
are  the  Spiritualists  to  the  doetrine  of  a  plurality  of  lives  on  eaxih. 

The  curious  fact,  remarked  upon  already,  that  Spiritism  flourishes 
m  Catholio  countries  and  Spiritualism  in  Protestant  ones,  gives  Don 
!lfiguel  Viyes  an  opportunity  to  enunciate  a  proposition  worthy  of  con- 
aideration.  In  a  debate  in  the  sub-section  on  Reincarnation,  in  wbicb 
t>6th  sides  were  ably  represented,  he  declared  that  Spiritism  is  a  re- 
ligion while  Spiritualism  is  a  system  of  freethought.  The  report  says : 
"  M.  Migael  Vives  saya  he  belieyea  that  spiritism  is  the  third  revelation,  and  one 
ought  not  to  confuse  between  Spiritism  andSpiritaaliain.  The  SpiritualistB  beloiif^  to 
protestantism,  to  the  liberal  ohnrohes,  andgenerally  to  some  form  of  pontfre  leligicnu 
Spiritism,  on  the  contrary,  belongs  to  no  ancient  religion,  bat  is  a  new  reyelatioti." 

It  is  notoriovs  that  every  succeeding  protest  of  Protestantism  is  a 
more  daring  one  than  the  last,  against  some  one  or  oth^r  of  the  fonda- 
mentid  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as  that  term  is  understood  by  the 
Catholic  Church.  A  decade  or  two  ago,  when  the  divinity  of  Jeans 
and  the  reality  of  miracles,  and  of  Hell  and  the  devil ,  began  to  be  seri- 
ously questioned  by  Protestants,  even  by  their  ecclesiastics,  a  point 
yras  reached  when  the  choice  arose  between  giving  up  altogether  the 
^puted  beliefs,  like  the  Secularists,  or  finding  some  hidden  or  esoteriq 
meaning  for  the  chapters  and  verses  in  holy  writ  on  which  those  belief 
|iad  been  formerly  supposed  to  be  warrantably  founded.  According  to 
each  person's  individual  character,  one  or  other  of  these  alternatives 
veoommended  itself  to  him ;  and  the  consequence,  which  any  one  may 
observe  for  himself  today,  has  been  the  appearance  and  spread  ol 
philosophic  agnosticism  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  revival  of  religious 
:|ny8ticism  on  the  other — Christian  mysticism  in  the  West,  and  Hindu 
^d  Buddhistic  Mysticism  in  the  East,  the  latter  called  into  evidence 
ohiefly  through  a  process  like  electrical  induction,  the  Western  world 
providing  the  original  excitation,  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that, 
while  esoteric  renderings  of  the  popular  theology  are  new  in  the  West 
they  have  always  existed  in  the  East,  but  have  hitherto  been  knowin 
only  to  a  limited  number. 

Now  these  considerations  seem  to  prove  the  existence  o{  a  mnch 
deeper  gulf  between  Spiritists  and  Spiritualists,rrK)r,  more  generally 
q^eaking,  between  those  who  accept  reincarnation  and  those  who  do  not 
-r-than  might  at  fir^t  sight  appear.  It  really  implies  totally  different 
2p.ethods  of  treating  the  subject.  Spiritualism,  springing  up  in  Protest- 
^t  Qonntries,  arrested  the  headlong  oareer  of  Protestants  towards 
^gnpstiqism ;  i^id  it  did  so  by  adducing  facts,  or  what  purport  to  be  facts, 
jvopi  which  iif  drew  its  oondusions.  Spiritism, — spsinging  up  in  Catholic 
eoi^trie%  ajud  among  tltipse  who,  however  noisily  unbelieving  they  may 
Iw^ve  become,  are  starongly,  Qven  if  unconsciously,  influence  by  early 
xaeat^l  kaiiUBg  and  by  their  ecclesiastical  ^a\ircwcie^t,^stiwnlftted  tho 
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old  mystical  and  religious  tendencios  of  tlie  warering,  by  apparently 
proving  to  tbem  the  reality  of  the  things  concerning  which  their  sacred 
books  speak.  To  both  Spiritists  and  Spiritoalists  the  phenomena  irere  a 
new  revelation,  but  to  the  former  they  were  a  revelation  in  the  eccle-i 
siastici^l  sense  of  something  told  by  a  being  with  knowledge  superior  to 
ours,  which  they  were  bound  to  believe ;  while  to  the  former  they 
were  a.  revelation  in  the  scientific  sense,  as  the  telescope  revealed 
Satum*3  rings  to  Qallileo, — ^new  facts  to  be  investigated,  verified,  and 
ezplaii^ed,  and  from  which  logical  conclusions  might  be  drawn.  It .  i^ 
^videmti  therefore,  that  the  difference  between  Spiritualism  and  Spiritism 
14  roaUy  the  difference  between  induction  and  deduction,  and  also  tho 
6i9«teom  between  faith  (in  a  modified  form,  p^haps)  and  T€ea&a 
(perehfiB^,  mot  fully  utilized). 

There  seems,  however,  to  bd  an  auspicious  tendency  among  thoso 
who  advocate  and  those  who  oppose  the  doctrine  of  reincarnation  to 
meet  and  discuss  their  differences;  which  tendency  appears  to  be  in  a 
great  measure  due  to  a  dawning  recognition  of  the  fact  that  both 
beliefia  are  of  the  nature  of  hypotheses  rather  than  of  real  knowledge. 

It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  Theosophists  have  taken  up  thQ 
advocacy  of  a  form  of  reincarnation  far  less  material  than  that  of  tfaa 
Spiritists,  and  the  belief  in  which  is  foa!nded  upoxi  much  more  reliably 
information  and  data,  as  weU  as  being  supported  by  weightier  and 
inore  plausible  arguments — at  least  so  it  seems  to  Theosophista 
themselves. 

In  bringing  this  notice  of  the  Report  of  the  Spiritualist  OongreSB  o£ 
1889  to  a  close,  we  can  only  regret  that  a  great  mitny  poiilts  of  tnte^res)* 
have  necessarily  had  to  remain  unnoticed.  The  careftd  perusal  of  that 
Report  is  calculated  to  impress  the  reader  with  a  strong  sympathy  for  Ihd 
larg&body  of  earnest  and  intelligent  men  and  women  who  are  now 
seeking  into  every  country  on  the  globe  to  penetrate  in  to  the  mystme9 
of  life  and  death  and  of  the  *'  world-idem"  It  would  be  fooHshness  td 
dream  of  arresting  SpirituaHsAi  by  ridiculing  or  misrepresenting  it^  aa 
is  so  often  ignorantly  attempted,  but  iievei^,  we  hope  and  belibve,  by  real 
Theosophists.  Since  we  have,  as  we  think,  brighter  light  to  see  by, 
the  credit  is  not  oura  if  we  see  more  clearly.  On  the  contrary,  tho 
bettelr  our  6pportunities  for  obtaining  true  knowledge,  the  heavier  will 
the  hand  of  Karma  fall  upon  those  who  fail  to  profit  thereby,-^ — *. 
on  mere  spinners  of  words  and  the  weavers  of  systems. 

A.  K. 
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THEOSOPHY  IN  WESTERN  LANDS. 
l^From  our  London  Correspondent,'] 

.      London,  January,  1891. 

With  the  opening  of  the  New  Year  I  have  to  chronicle  that  of  a  new 
•Lodge,  which  was  formally  inangnrated  on  the  10th  instant  at  Chiswick,  to 
be  called  "  The  Chiswick  Lodge."  It  is,  I  think,  likely  to  prove  a  strong  and 
healthy  Branch  of  the  Society,  having,  for  its  President  and  Secretary 
respectively,  the  well-known  active  members,  Mr.  W.  Kingsland  and  Mr.  F. 
L.  Gtkrdner;  while,  in  addition  to  the  new  members  who  have"  been  en- 
jfOlled,  several  older  members  have  affiliated  themselves  with  the'new  Lodge. 
The  Conntess  Wachtmeister,  Mr.  W.  B.  Old,  and  Mr.  8.  Edge  represented 
the  President. and  Council  at  the  opening  meeting,  and  presented  the  Charter 
of  Incorporation.  A  lending  library — as  I  believe  I  have  already  mentioned 
—has  also  been  started  at  this  new  centre,  the  Countess  Wachtmeister 
having  supplied  many  of  the  standard  Theosophical  works  to  form  a  nucleus. 
On  the  17th  instant  Mrs.  Besant  lectured  to  a  crowded  audience  at  the  Bedford 
Park  Club,  Chiswick  on  **  l^eosophy  in  its  relation  to  the  Occnlt  side  of 
nature."  The  applause  with  whieh  she  was  received,  and  which  was  freely 
given  during  the  course  of  her  lecture,  shewed  how  thoroughly  she  was  able 
ip  oarry  her  audience  with  her ;  while  cJmost  unanimous  signs  of  disapproval 
greeted  the  one  or  two  speakers  who  ventured  to  criticise  unfavourably  the 
teachings  of  Theosopby  at  the  close  of  the  lecture,  when  general  remarks  and 
questions  were  invited  from  the  audience.  In  dealing  with  these  criticisms 
Mrs.  Besant  showed,  to  the  greatest  advantage,  her  well-known  powers  of 
debate,  in  the  quiet  but  powerful  manner  tn  which  she 'literally  demolished 
tho  statements  which  had  been  advanced.  The  local  papers  reported' the 
lecture  very  fully.  Since  I  last  wrote  a  new  Theosophical  Lending  Library  has 
been  opened  by  Mr.  Jastrebski  at  Halifax  (Yorkshire).  Again,  owing  to  the 
idndness  and  liberality  of  the  Countess  Wachtmeister,  who  started  the  nucleus 
with  the  donation  of  a  box  of  books.  Mr,  Jastrebski  is  a  well-known,  hard- 
working, and  earnest  F,  T.  S,  and  has  been  able,  quite  recently,  to  render 
material  aid  to  the  good  cause  through  the  columns  of  the  Agnostic  Jourtud 
(a  weekly  paper  edited  by  the  renowned  "  Saladin**),  where  a  series  of 
articles  on  Theosophy  by  him  have  been  appearing  regularly. 

Miss  Arundale's  interesting  book — ^rendered  doubly  so  by  Mr.  Sinnett's 
Preface — "  The  Idea  of  Bo-birth,"  is  a  recent  issue  which  has  been  rather 
extensively  noticed  by  the  Press,  and  that  throughout  in  a  tone  of  modera- 
Jiion,  tempered  in  some  cases  by  a  little  gentle  ridicule !  This,  however,  most 
always  be  looked  for  from  the  average  reviewer  when  dealing  with  what 
doubtless  appears  to  his  mind  as  Transcendental'  Philosophy,  of  a  most  per- 
plexing and  brain-confusing  order.  Another  "  sign  of  the  times"  which  may 
be  noted  is  the  publication  in  book  form  of  Mr.  Edwin  L.  Arnold's  clever 
and  daring  tale, "  The  wonderful  adventures  of  Phra  the  Phoenician,"  being 
4  story  of  the  successive  Be-incamations  of  the  hero  Phra.  '*  Sir  Hdwin 
Arnold  takes  quite  a  serious  .view  of  his  son's  brilliant  iowr  deforce**  retnarka 
in  a  surprised  manner  one  of  -the  many  reviewers  of  the  same.  These  gontie- 
men  of  the  Press  are  apparently  unable  to  give  any  serious  credence  to  iho 
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idea  that  it  may  bo  po^nible  to  x^moiUd  tho  thoj^ght  of  the  West  on  thes^ 
problems  of  life  and  death,  by  the  quiet,  but  powerfal  and  abundant,  influx 
of  Bastern  teaching  and  thought.  "  Problems  of  Life  and  Death"  was  tho 
title,  by  the  way,  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  beautiful  lectures  that 
Mrs.  Besant  has  given, -since  she  joined  the  Tfaeosophical  Society.  It  was 
deliy^red  at  Stein  way  Hall  on  the  24th  instant  to  a  most  appreciative  and 
attentive  audience :  the  good  that  these  lectures  have  th^  power  to  do  in 
spreading  Theosophical  teachings,  is  almost  incalculable ;  and  the  result  is 
often  felt  immediately  at  the  office  in  Duke  Street  (Adelphi)  by  the  in/> 
creased  demand  for  books  and  pamphlets. 

'*  Theosophy  from  the  root  up"  still  continues'  to  be  the  staple  Subject 

for  discns^^ion  at  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  Blavatsky  Lodge ;  the  first 

coarse    bas  been   concluded,  however,  and   the -second,  under  the  same 

title,  was   opened  -  last   week,  a   slighty  different   method   of   procedure 

beinj^    adopted,    viz,^  Mrs.   Besant,  our   President  and   Obairman,  opens 

each    discussion.      Speaking     for    about    half   an    hour,    she     is    then 

followed   by   one   or  two   members   who    have    prepared   beforehand   ^ 

short   speech,   grounded   on   the    Syllabus,  after     which   the    discussion 

beooines  general,  Mrs.  Besant  summing  up,  as  usual,  in  conclusion.    The 

present  Syllabus  deals  exolnslYely  with  **  The  constitution  of  man"  for  seven 

suGCQSsive  Thursdays,  followed  by  two  discussions  on  ''  Beincarnation,"  and 

one  only  on  '^  Karma," — ^this  latter  bringing  us  well  on  to  the  end  of  March 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  books  which  has  recently  appeared  is  undoubtedly 

Norman  Lockyer^s  **  the  Meteoritio  Hypothesis:"  remarkable,  not  only  from 

the  scientific  stand-point,  but  also  from  that  of  Theosophy  and  Occaltism*  as 

shewing  the  present  tendency  of  science  to  reverb  to  the  ideas  of  the  andent 

in  this  and  other  matters,— changing  only  the  ancient  names,  and  clothing 

the   ancient  ideas  in  a  modem   garb.      The   present   instance    bears   so 

'      extraordinary  a  resemblance  to  much  that    is  put  forth  in  the  "  Secret 

Doctrine"  as  to  the  formation  of  globes  and  their  development  on  four 

pldnes ;  that  one  is  tempted  to  wonder  whether  the  speculations  indulged  in 

by  Mr.  Lookyer  could,  indeed,  have  filtered  into  his  braiti  by  any  occult 

method  1  For  he  groups  cosmical  bodies  into  distinct  classes  on  an  evolutionary 

basis,  dividing  them  into  seven  (classes)  in  an  ascending  and  descending 

order.    The  first  group  will  contain  those  very  sparse  bodies— to  quote  the 

language  of  the  admirable  review  of  the  book,  in  the  FaM  Mall  of  December 

'      t^th,  which  undergo  only  just  sufficient  collisions  to  keep  up  any  show  of 

animosity  at  all.    The  seoond  and  third  groups  have  increasing  condensation. 

If-     and  therefore  increasing  heat,  marked  by  appropriate  spectra.    The  fourth 

y^     group  contains  the  hottest  bodies  of  all,  the  incandescent  suns,  in  which  all 

the  motion  has  been  converted  into  heat,  while  very  little  or  none  has  as  yet 

ii(^     been  radiated  ofE  into  space  in  the  act  of  cooling.    The  fifth  and  sixth  groups 

,  t.     contain  those  suns  which  have  cooled  down  successively  to  a  dull  red  glow ; 

[i:     and  the  seventh  those  dark  bodies  in  which  animosity  has  become  almost 

{c     or  totally  extinct — or  which  have,  in  the  language  of  the  "  Secret  Doctrine," 

^'l     gone  into  Pralaya  after  evoluting  through  their  seven  appointed  stages. 

'^  The  Univenat  Eemew  for  November  last  contained  an  interesting  but 

..  singular  and  somewhat  disjointed  article  by  B.   Garnott,  on  what  he  is 

^  pleaded  to  term  "  The  Wisdom  of  the  Indians."  The  article  is  built  upon  tho 

'  legend  of  the  visit  of  an  embassy  from  India  to  Rome  "  in  the  rcigu  of 
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fetagabatos."  In  the  coarse  of  certain  conrersationa  whidi  are  snppoeod  to 
have  taken  place,  ivherein  this  "  Wisdom  of  the  Indians"  is  enquired  into,  and 
the  members  of  the  embassy  interrogated  thereupon  variotul  tenets— 
with  which  we,  as  modern  students  of  the  same,  are  familiar^are  tovebed 
upon  and  partially  explained.  For  instance,  Karma  is  described  as  "  that 
tengeries  of  circumstances  which  has  necessitated  the  birth  of  each  indivi- 
dual,  and  whose  good  or  evil  is  incarnate  in  him.  Every  act  nmsi 
needs  be  attended  by  consequences,  and  as  these  are  nsbally  of  too 
far-i^ching  a  oharacter  to  be  exhausted  in  the  life  d  the  doer  of 
the  action,  they  cannot  but  engender  another  person  by  whom  they  are 
to  be  borne."  This  mor6  philosophical  definition  of  the  working  of  the  law 
of  Karma  through  successive  earth-lives  lA  stated  by  one  of  the  Indians 
t6  be  poptd(Mrly  «xpre88ed  by  the  doctrine  of  tnltismigration.  fiaths 
Yog  is  then  referred  to,  and  the  attainment  of  release  from  Karmic  bond3 
by  practising  physical  restraints  is  described  as  **  religious  austerities."  A 
quaint  satlte  runs  through  the  whole  article  in  the  form  of  a  little  tale,  in 
Which  one  of  the  heroes-^a  Boman  youth— goes  to  India  and  {Practises 
Hatha  Yog,  with  disastrous  and  ludicrous  results.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  te 
gather  whether  Mr.  Gamett  intentionally,  or  unintentionally,  satirises  and 
iio  to  say,  jumbles  the  whole  thing,  the  doctrine  of  Karma  included  But 
the  m&nl  thereof  is,  that  it  has  been  deemed  of  sufficient  interest  and  iin« 
portance  to  the  reading  public  to  form  the  basis  of  an  article  in  so  eckctio 
a  magasine  as  The  Univertal  Bemew. 

Unexpected  testimony  to  the  True  and  Occult  theory  of  the  mahifesfa- 
tions  of  Genius  reaches  us  from  the  very  unlikely  pages  of  one  of  Budjaid 
Kipling's  tales— his  latest,  in  fact,  just  published  en  bloe  in  Lippinootfi 
Magasine  for  January.  The  story  is  entitled  **  The  Light  that  Fmled;"  and 
into  the  mouth  of  the  hero  who  eventually  becomes  blind  and  therein  ]oma 
thd  pbWer  of  continuing  his  work  in  life,  that  of  an  artist,  are  put  the  follow- 
ing significant  sentences :  "Gkx>d  work  has  nothing  to  do  with-nloes'nt 
belong  to — the  person  who  does  it.  It's  put  into  him  or  her  from  outside 
An  we  can  do  is  to  learn  how  to  do  our  work,  to  be  masters  of  our  mate- 
rials instead  of  servants,  and  never  to  be  afraid  of  anything Everything 

else  comes  from  outside  overselves*' (or,  as  we  should  pbrase  it,  from  oar 
Higher  Ego).  "  If  we  sit  down  quietly  to  work  out  notions  that  are  sent  to  ns, 
we  may  or  may  not  do  something  that  isn't  bad.  A  great  deal  depends  oa 
being  master  of  the  bricks  and  mortar  of  the  trade. ..If  we  make  light  bf  our 
work  by  using  it  for  our  own  ends,  our  work  will  make  light  of  feis,  and,  ad 

we*re   'the  weaker,  we*ll  suffer. i Success... isn't  got  at  by  sacrificing 

othe)^  people  ■      you  muH  BOerifiee  yoursti^,  and  live  under  orders 

inUrs's  no  question  of  htiUqf  or  dMeUtf,  Tha^s  the  law,  and  yon  take 
it  or  refuse  it  as  you  pleaise."  The  italics  are  mine,  they  give  point  to 
the  utterance  of  a  great  truth,  whether  Budy'ard  Kipling  himself  is  fnUy 
conscious  of  it,  or  no:  A  truth  whioh  holds  good  as  to  the  conditions 
of  the  attainment  of  perfeetiott  tn  ev^thing ;  not  alone  Art :  For,  what  sajra 
the  Voice  (f  the  fitlencs,/' ere  thy  soul's  mind  6an  understand,  the  bad  o£ 
personality  must  be  crashed  out^thB  worm  of  setifld  dtetrajred.  past  rt» 
8«rr«Dtion." 

A.  L.O. 
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THERE  IS  NO  RELIGION  HIGHER  THAN  TRUTH. 
^Family  motto  of.  the  Maharajaha  of  Benares.^ 


THE  VAMPIRE. 

OF  all  the  forms  of  the  real  or  supposed  intercourse  between  the 
living  and  dead,  that  of  the  vampire  is  the  most  loathsome.  The 
horrid  physical  effects  which,  follow  after  the  bnrial  of  a  corpse,  have, 
no  donbt,  had  much  to  do  in  creating  the  sentiment  of  disgust  and 
terror  which  associates  with  the  thought  of  this  return  of  the  dead  to 
prey  upon  the  living.  And  it  is  another  argument  in  favor  of  cremation 
— ^if  any  were  needed  by  thoughtful  persons — that  there  are  no  vampires 
Bffve  in  countries  where  the  dead  are  buried.  We  do  not  hear  of  Hindu 
vampires,  but  where  such  cases  occur  in  India,  it  turns  out  that  the  rever* 
ant  is  a  deceased  Mussalman,  Christian  or  Jew,  whose  body  had  been 
interred.  Some  years  ago  the  grandmother  of  our  Mr.  Gopalacharlu 
had  a  neighbour,  a  Hindu  woman,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been 
obsessed  by  a  devil  (pis&cha).  For  about  a  year  she  would  find  herself 
every  morning  on  awakening  deprived  of  all  strength,  pale  and  anxmic* 
Twice  becoming  pregnant,  she  had  miscarriages.  Finally  resort  was  had 
to  a  Mussalman  mantrikiy  or  exorcist,  who,  by  arts  known  to  himself, 
discovered  that  the  "  control"  wae  a  deceased  man  of  his  own  faith. 
He  went  secretly  to  the  country,  opened  the  grave  of  the  suspect,  found 
the  corpse  fr^  and  life-like,  made  a  cu^  on  its  hand  near  the  thumb 
and  itmad  fresh  blood  spurting  out  from  the.  wound.  He  tlien  per« 
formed  the  usual  placatory  rites,  recited  his  mantrams,  and  drove  the 
phant(»n  away  iroak  his  victim  and  back  to  its  grave.  The  woman 
recovered  and  no  fresh  victim  was  visited. 

I  do  not  know  the  derivation  of  the  word  vampire.    In  French  it 
is  spelt  as  in  English ;  in  Spanish  and  Italian  vamptro',  in  Cferman  and 
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Donisli  vampir ;  in  Serb  wampir^  wampira,  wukSdlak ;  in  Wallachian 
murony ;  in  Tnrkisb  massdcet ;  in  Modem  Greek  bronkolakas^  and  in 
several  other  ways ;  its  Polish  name  is  upior,  Slavonic  upivy  and  Russian 
googooka.  The  "  Am.  Cyclopedia"  calls  it  "  a  fabulous  creature,"  bnt  the 
pious  Benedictine- writer  Dom  Calmet  describes  it  as  persons  "  who  have 
been  dead  a  considerable  time,  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less ;  who 
leave  their  tombs,  and  come  and  disturb  the  living,  sncking  their  blood, 
appearing  to  them,  making  a  noise  at  their  doors  and  in  their  houses, 
and  often  causing  their  death."  They  usually,  be  informs  us,  visit 
tbeir  relatives  and  those  in  the  prime  of  life  and  full  health  and  vigor. 
In  reading  upon  this  gruesome  subject,  I  have  been  struck  with  the 
apparent  substantiation  of  certain  f  sicts,  viz. : 

1.  The  vampire  elementary  always  attacks  the  robust ; 

2.  The  signs  of  the  obsession  are  invariably  nervous  prostration 
and  ancBmia,  and  usually  a  slight  puncture  over  the  jngular  vein ; 

3.  The  corpse  of  the  suspected  vampire,  when  examined,  appears 
well  nourished  with  healthy  blood,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  one 
in  cataleptic  sleep,  rather  than  of  death ; 

4.  If  a  pointed  stake  or  weapon  be  thrust  through  the  heart, 
the  corpse  cries  out  and  often  writhes  in  agony  ; 

5.  If  the  corpse  be  cremated,  the  vampire  ceases  to  trouble.  I 
have  found  no  exception  stated  in  this  respect. 

AH  these  ore  indications  that  our  problem  has  to  deal  not  with  % 
des^  but  with  a  half  dead,  person :  in  short,  that  the  defunct  is  in  cata- 
lepsy or  somei  other  form  of  suspended  animation.  The  phantom  which 
Bucks  the  blood  of  the  living  appears  to  the  eye,  creates  noisy  and 
other  phenomena  in  and  about  houses,  and  disappears  when  the  corpse 
is  burnt,  is  an  astral,  not  a  physical,  shape,  a  body  of  Bublimated,  not 
one  of  concrete,  matter;  in  short,  D'Assier's  posthumous  phantom, 
the  aurvivor  of  the  living  phantom,  or  "  double,"  "  doppelganger"  or 
"  perisprit,"  as  you  like  to  call  it.  The  vampire,  then,  is  divisible  into 
two  factors,  the  inert  corpse  and  the  projectible  double^  or  astral  body : 
it  ist  therefore,  a  proper  subject  of  scientific  enquiry. 

The  first  stage  of  verificaticn  is  the  existence  of  an  astral  human 
double  which  is  capable  of  being  projected  from  the  body  of  the 
living  man.  This  is  the  line  of  proof  followed  out  by  D'Assier  in 
his  "  Posthumous  Humanity,"  which  most  interesting  work  should  he 
studied  by  all  who  wish  to  know  the  evidence  and  the  deductions  there- 
from of  a  pOfiitivist  man  of  science.  His  theory— but  before  passing  on 
to  theories^  we  may  as  well  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  out  of  the  mass  of 
facte  that  are  available.  The  literature  cff  Vampirism  is  large  and 
copious^  covering  the  reoords  of  many  countries  and  epochs.  As  to  the 
witnessea  *  their  name  is  legion  j'  9A  to  their  irust worthiness  all  that  can 
be  said  is  that,  in  nearly  all  cases  where  the  ecclesiastical  or  political 
aut&oritLds  intervened,  thel^  Was  an  inquest  conducted  at  le&^  lender 
tha  foarms  of  law.    The  deaths  of  the  victims  were  attested,  their  graves 
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and  those  ct  t;he  allied  vampires  were  opened,  the  fresh  and  ruddy 
condition  of  the  corpses  of  the  latter  recognized,  the  spnrting  of 
fresh  blood  from  ^em,  and  the  cries  or  other  signs  of  momentarily 
i-eyiyed  physical  vitality^  when  the  pointed  stake  or  the  exeontioner's 
eword  was  driven  through  the  heart,  placed  upon  the  reoord  of  inqiaestf^. 
If  we  are  to  open  a  sei^ktifio  ^iqniry  by  first  yiolatang  the  eancxa 
of  soience  that  oozroboratiTe  evidence  of  probability  cannot  be  pat 
aside,  but  should  be  kept  as  unproved  theory  awaiting  the  final  verdiot;, 
then  it  is  but  waste  of  energy  to  take  up  the  research  at  all.  Theare  are 
those  who  straightway  scout  all  testimony  with  respect  to  witchorafis 
and  sorcery  as  of  necessity  false  and  puerile,  and  such  has  been  ^e  fate 
of  modem  spiritualism,  mesmmsm,  psyohometry  and  various  other 
branches  of  occult  science.  But  times  are  changing,  and  men — especial- 
ly hypnotists — changing  with  them.  Spiritualism  survives  its  thousand 
^  final  Collinses,"  psychometvy  has  won  its  foothold,  BeichenbacVs  vin- 
dication has  eommenced,  mesmerism  is  stronger  because  on  a  mor^ 
scientific  basis  than  ever,  magic  and  sorcery  are  discussed  as  thinkable 
phases  of  practical  psychology,  and  Theosophy,  that  universal  solvent 
of  mysteries  fuad  nursing  mother  of  every  branch  of  psychical  science, 
has  gained  every  year  fifiy  times  the  influence  it  has  ever  lost  by  the 
most  bitter  attadcs  of  its  cleverest  antagonists.  We  may  safely  Teur 
tore,  theu,  to  quietiy  discuss  vampirism  as  one  of  a  group  of  psychiofd 
phenomena. 

I  note  at  the  start  two  points,  viz,^  that  the  most  incredulous 
writers  concede  that  the  exhumed  bodies  have,  or  may  have,  been  found 
in  a  preserved  state,  which  they  ascribe  to  either  the  preservative 
property  of  the  soil,  or  the  burial  alive.  As  for  the  noctambulation  of 
the  phantom,  its  vcanpirising  the  living,  and  its  making  of  noisy 
*'  spiritual"  phenomena,  they  dismiss  all  with  the  sneer  of  d^uial  Kad 
the  charge  of  felsification  by  the  witnesses.  It  is  true  that  a  living 
man— a  yogi  or  fakir — can  be  resuscitated  alter  inhumation  for  several 
weeks.  Runjit  Singh's  yogi's  startling  case  at  Lahore  is  historical  and 
perfectly  attested  by  8ir  Claude  Wade,  Dr.  Macgregor  and  other 
unimpeachable  eye-witnesses.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  that  an  appa- 
rently dead  man  may  be  buried  for  an  indefinite  time  without  extinction 
of  life,  if  the  person  be  all  the  time  in  that  state  of  human  hybernation 
known  as  Samadhi,— *  state  when  the  lungs  need  no  air,  because  respi- 
ration is  suspended,  and  the  heart  propels  no  blood  through  the  arteries, 
because  the  human  clock  is  stopped.  The  vampire's  body  may,  there- 
fore, lie  fresh  and  rosy  in  the  grave,  so  long  as  it  can  draw  to  itself 
nnkiment  to  counteract  the  waste  by  chemical  f»id  subtler  actioQS  which 
operate  upon  the  tissues  even  in  Samadhi.  The  Lahore  yogi  was 
wasted  to  a  skeleton  when  exhumed,  though  he  had  ha4  iu>  chance  to 
breathe  during  the  whc^o  ftx  we^ks  of  his  inhumation;  In  the  IndisA 
case  ol  vampsrism,  gfiven  on  Mr.  Gk)palaoharl«^a  authority,  this  fresh-* 
ness  and  plethoric  fuluess  of  the  blood  vessels  exacted  after  nearly  a 
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year's  stay  of  the  corpse  in  the  grave.  This  was  mmaiaral,  and  the 
theory  of  commoB  catalepsy  does  not  apply.  YHLence  was  the  blood- 
food  deriyed,  if  not  from  the  poor  Hindu  women  whose  blood  had 
been  drawn  and  nervous  force  thoroughly  drained  away  during 
the  same  period,  and  who  was  restored  to  health  after  the  power- 
ful will  of  the  mantriki  and  his  ceremonial  ritual  had  drivoi 
the  horrid  phantom  back  into  his  grave  to  rot  away  with  its 
corpse.  In  my  translation  of  D'Assier's  book,  I  quote  (p.  274)  from 
Eliphas  Levi's  *'  Dogme  et  Bituel,  Ac./'  his  diagnosis  of  the  Vam- 
pire. ^  After  death,  then,  iho  divine  spirit  which  animated  man 
returns  alone  to  heaven,  and  leaves  upon  earth  and  in  the  atmosphere 
two  corpses,  one  terrestrial  and  elementary,  the  other  atrial  and  related 
to  the  stars;  the  one  already  inert,  the  other  still  animated  by  the 
universal  movement  of  the  soul  of  the  world,  but  foredoomed  to  die 
slowly,  as  absorbed  by  the  astral  powers  which  produced  it.  When  a 
man  has  lived  a  good  life,  the  astral  corpse  evaporates  like  a  pure  in- 
cense mounting  towards  the  higher  regions ;  but  if  the  man  has  lived 
in  crime,  his  astral  corpse,  which  holds  him  prisoner,  seeks  still  the 
objects  of  its  passions  and  yearns  to  resume  the  earthly  life."  During 
life  it  is  the  body  which  developes  and  nourishes  the  astral  body ;  in 
the  case  of  vampires  the  process  is  reversed,  for  the  corpse  being  con- 
fined in  its  coffin  and  by  the  superincumbent  soil,  cannot  walk  abouti 
so  the  double  being  an  entity  of  the  "Fourth  Dimension,"  hence  not 
impeded  by  either  coffin,  tomb  or  grave-soil,  is  free  to  move  about  in 
search  of  its  blood-food,  and  to  transmit  it  by  sympathetic  psychical 
infusion  to  the  cadaver,  now  become  its  mere  dwelling-convenience. 

Dr.  ScofEem,  author  of  "  Stray  Leaves  of  Science  and  Folk-lore," 
quotes  (p.  353)  from  Newbridge,  a  twelfth  century  English  authority,  the 
case  of  a  man  of  Bucks  who  appeared  bodily  to  his  wife  and  others 
after  death  and  worked  mischief,  but  whose  phantom  was  appeased 
when  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  laid  upon  the  disinterred  corpse  a  written 
form  of  absolution !  Another  case  was  that  of  a  vampire  at  Berwick, 
whose  nocturnal  maraudings  only  ceased  when  his  side  had  been  pierced 
with  a  sharp  stake,  the  heart  extracted,  the  body  cut  up  and  cremated. 
The  ancient  Romans  affirmed  that  ^dead  bodies  of  certain  persons 
were  subject  to  be  allured  from  their  graves  by  sorcerers,  unless 
incremation  had  been  performed  or  decomposition  had  actually  taken 
place."  Lucan  puts  into  the  mouth  of  an  enchantress  an  order  to 
an  evoked  spirit,  which  supports  this  idea. 

Dr.  ScofEem  makes  the  point  that  "no  authentic  information  is 
available  relative  to  the  manner  in  which  they  (the  vampires)  leave 
their  graves,  or  the  way  in  which  they  go  hade  to  the  same"  (p.  356). 
This  is  a  paltry  argument  and  only  shows  that  he  knows  nothing  of  our 
modem  "fohn  manifestations,"  or  apparitions  so  solid  that  I  could 
handle  and  weigh  them,  yet  so  evanescent  that  they  sometimes  melt 
away  before  one's  eyes.  The  yampire  leaves  the  grave  as  an  impalpable 
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form,  and  ''  materialiEes*'  whenever  it  likes,  the  favoring  atmospherio 
and  psychical  conditions  existing.  Dr.  Scoffem  oonclades  his  chapter  on 
Vampires  with  the  statement  that  two  expedients  are  said  to  he  efficacions 
for  stopping  a  vampire's  ravages,  viz.^  to  have  the  grave  heaten  with  a 
haasel  twig,  the  operator  heing  a  virgin  of  not  less  than  twentj-five 
years  old.  The  other  is  to  have  the  body  dug  np  and  bnmt.  "  For 
eome  inexplicable  reason,"  he  sneeringly  observes,  ^  the  remedy  of  incre- 
matdon  is  always  practised  in  lands  where  vampires  do  most  abonnd." 
Being  a  physician  who  evidently  is  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the 
astral  counterpart  to  the  physical  body,  which  may  be  separated  from 
it  for  a  time  both  before  and  after  death,  he  fails  to  understand  why 
cremation  is  found  the  one  efficacious  remedy  for  vampirism,  the  world 
over. 

James  Grant,  in  his  "  Mysteries  of  all  Nations,  etc."  (p.  289)  says 
that  the  popular  belief  was  that  vampirism  was  transmissible,  like  a 
sort  of  moaral  microbe,  the  victim  turning  vampire  after  his  death  under 
the  impulse  of  a  transmitted  predisposition.  This  form  of  '*  supersti- 
tion"  created  much  anxiety  in  the  public  mind,  ^  none  knowing  when  he 
might  be  bitten  by  one  of  these  hated  demons,  and  be  thereby  trans- 
formed into  a  vampire."  And  he  confesses  that  '*  Men  of  science  bore 
testimony  in  favour  of  vampiritm  with  eeeming  truthfulness  and  ability.** 
Why,  then,  object  to  our  scientific  contemporaries  resuming  a  study 
which  has  been  temporarily  pushed  into  a  comer  by  the  rough  hands  of 
our  materiaUstio  sciolists  P 

Dr.  Ennemoser  gives  C**  History  of  Magic,"  ii,  479)  two  authenti- 
cated accounts  of  vampirism  in  Hungary.  In  the  firsts  the  report  is 
made  by  the  bailiff  of  Kisilova,  to  the  tribunal  of  Belgrade,  which  dis- 
patched to  the  village  two  officers  and  the  executioner  to  examine  into 
the  affair.  An  imperial  officer  also  went  expressly  to  be  witness  of  the 
circumstance.  A  number  of  graves  of  those  who  had  been  dead  six 
weeks  were  opened,  and  one  corpse,  that  of  an  old  man  of  sixty-two 
years  of  age,  was  found  **  with  the  eyes  open,  having  a  fine  colour,  with 
natural  respiration,  nevertheless  motionless  as  the  dead.  The  execu- 
tioner drove  a  stake  into  his  heart ;  they  then  raised  a  pile  and  reduced 
the  corpse  to  ashes."  The  deceased  had  appeared  in  the  night  to  his 
son  three  days  after  his  funeral,  had  demanded  food,  eaten  it>  and  then 
disappeared ;  the  second  night  after  had  again  appeared,  and  the  son 
was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  On  the  same  day  five  or  six  other  persons 
had  fallen  suddenly  ill  in  the  village,  and  died  one  after  the  other  in  a 
few  days.  Dr.  Ennemeser's  other  narrative  relates  to  a  bad  case  of 
vampirism  in  another  Hungarian  canton.  A  dead  man  named  Amald 
Paul,  who  formerly  had  been  tormented  by  a  Turkish  vampire,  turned 
vampire  himself  5  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  his  death  he  vampirized 
and  killed  four  persons,  and  on  the  fortieth  day  his  body  was  exhumed. 

**  His  body  was  red,  his  hair,  nails  and  beard  had  all  grown  again,  and  his 
veins  were  replete  with  fluid  blood,  whioh  flowed  (ooied  ?)  from  all  parts  of  his 
bedy  upon  the  windiagsheet  whioh  encompassed  hinu   The  Hadnagif  or  baillie  of 
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tho  village,  in  wh<»e  piWMAoe  ibe  ezhuMttai  took  pteoe  «^4  wjbo  wu  skilled  n^ 
TiW9|>iriam«  had,  aooording  to  outonv  a  vtrj  »htap  stake  driven  into  the  heart  of 
the  def  anct  Arnald  Paul,  and  which  pierced  his  body  through  and  throagh,  and 
made  him,  as  they  aay,  ntter  a  frightful  shriek,  as  if  he  had  been  alive  {which,  of 
course,  he  was)  :  that  done,  they  cnt  off  his  head  and  burnt  the  whole  body.'* 

They  also  cremated  four  bodies  of  other  perscms  who  had  died 
of  the  vampire. 

These  precautions  availed  not,  however,  for  three  years  later  within 
the  space  of  three  months,  seventeen  persons  of  the  same  village,  of 
both  sexes  and  all  ages^  fell  victims  to  vampirism.  A  close  inqniry 
into  this  unprecedented  survival  of  the  scourge  after  resort  to  crema- 
tion, made  by  the  doctors  and  surgeons,  elicited  the  significant  fact  that 
the  vampire  Arnald  Paul  had  not  only  sucked  to  death  human  beings, 
.  but  also  **  several  oxen,  of  which  the  new  vampires  had  eaten."  So,  it 
seems  that  the  vampiric  mania,  like  rabies,  may  be  communicated, 
through  bacilli  nourished  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  to  other  persons 
not  touched  by  the  first  vampire  when  they  partake  of  the  flesh  of 
a  vampirized  beast.  Recent  experiments  in  the  Paris  hospitals  in 
curing  paralysis  by  transmission  in  a  modified  form  through  the  bodj 
of  a  third  person,  appear  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  psychical  part  of 
this  subject. 

Eliphas  Levi  gives  to  the  vampire  the  very  expressive  titlp  of 
*'le  somnambule  de  la  tombe."  Certainly,  the  case  of  Amald  fanl 
has  all  the  appearance  of  somnambulism.  Levi  furthermore  affirms 
(Histoire  de  la  Magie,'*  p.  513)  that  "  a  person  of  sound  mind  and  body 
need  not  fall  a  victim  to  a  vampire  if  he  or  she  has  not  during  life 
abandoned  himself  or  herself  to  it  body  and  soul  by  some  complicity  in 
crime  or  some  lawless  passion."  The  rule  always  holds  that  the  pni-e 
in  mind,  heart  and  body,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  every  species  of  | 
evil  magnetic  infiuQuce,  whether  of  m^igicifm,  or  sorcerer,  ^  control,**  : 
vampire  or  mantri/U :  there  must  always  be  a  joint  in  the  physical  or 
spiritual  harness  by  which  the  maleficent  current  can  enter  and  obsess. 
This  is  taught  in  the  Bhagavaigita^  is  affirmed  by  the  ancient  classics 
and  is  sound  oommon-seuse. 

The  one  sweeping  theory  adopted  by  the  Christian  Church  to 
account  for  every  phase  of  abnormal  psychical  phenomena,  vampirism 
included,  is  the  action  of  the  Bogey  Man — the  Devil.  Nothing  is  easier 
than  the  use  of  this  universal  solvent.  Unfortunately,  however,  nobody 
now-a-days  believes  in  that  absurdity,  nobody,  at  all  events,  who  is  in 
the  least  loyal  to  Science.  One  never  tires  of  reading  such  absurdly 
stubborn  demonologists  as  Des  Mousseaux,  who  detects  the  Devil 
behind  the  clairvoyant's  head,  within  the  medium's  circle^  even  behind 
the  mesmeriser's  chair.  He  devotes  many  pages  of  one  of  his  books 
("La  Magie  an  XlXr*  Siacl©"}  to  proving  that  ppor  Mvgiuita 
Hauffe,  the  Seerefi3  <of  Pi:evarat^  yfxs  s^jp^cca  vaxpptce,  and,  cftiftaiA^J)  ^^ 
thjB  seiDUii^  of  hMT  liyivf^  upon  tim  Aurie  emanations  of  tbo^e  fthout  h«rr 
tbers  is  soi^e  xeasonablcnsss  ia  tho  use  «f  his  tniai  MagnfliiB  F^m* 
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pirism.  We  bare  the  good  Dr.  El^^ner^s  own  tesiamony  to  that  effect. 
Bat  as  to  her  being  obsessed  by  the  Devil,  there  was  never  a  greater 
libel,  her  angelically  pore  and  spiritnal  life  and  teachings  indicating 
that  the  source  of  her  inspiration  was  divine,  not  devilish.  This  mag- 
netic vampirism  is  practiced  every  day  and  honr  in  social,  most  espe- 
cially in  conjugal,  interoonrse :  the  weak  absorb  strength  from  the 
strong,  the  sickly  from  the  robn&t,  the  aged  from  the  young.  One 
vampirises  by  band-shaking,  by  sitting  close  together,  by  sleeping  in 
the  same  bed ;  the  full  brains  of  the  clever  are  "  sucked"  by  the  spongy 
brains  of  the  stupid.  Throughout  all  these  phases  the  law  of  natunbl 
equilibration  asserts  itself,  as  it  does  in  the  whole  realm  of  physics. 
Great  minds  love  isolation,  from  an  instinctive  feeling  that  if  they 
live  the  life  of  the  crowd,  they  will  be  sucked  down  to  the  crowd's  low 
level.  It  was  this  sense  which  dictated  to  the  yogi  and  the  hierophant, 
that  he  must  seclude  himself  within  the  sanctum,  or  retire  to  the 
gujpta  (yogi's  cave),  the  jungle,  or  the  mountain  summit.  The  magne- 
tic aura  (te^aa)  of  a  sage  or  an  adept  is  to  his  soul-starving  disciples 
like  mother's  milk  to  the  babe,  or  a  fountain  of  cool  waters  to  the 
parched  traveller  of  the  desert. 

The  unqualified  affirmation  of  the  theory  that  tbe  vampire  oorpse 
is  the  hybemating  eadaver  of  a  somnambule,  was  made  by  lilnie. 
Blavatsky  in  "Isis  Unveiled"  (i,  449,  et  seq),  and  supported  by  a  suffi- 
cient body  of  testimony.  She  makes  it  very  clear  that  the  corpse  of  the 
future  vampire  is  interred  before  complete  death  has  taken  place  *  the 
person  is  in  a  magnetic  stupor,  and  one  of  \wo  possibilities  may  occur : 
the  soul  may  either  be  attracted  back  into  the  body,  in  which  case 
**  either  the  unhappy  victim  vdll  writhe  in  the  agonizing  torture  of 
Buffocation,  or  if  he  has  been  grossly  material,  (t.  e.,  having  an  over- 
powering affinity  for  physical  existence)  he  becomes  a  vampire.  The 
bicorporeal  life  begins ;  and  these  unfortunate  buried  cataleptics  sustain 
their  miserable  lives  by  having  their  astral  bodies  rob  the  life-blood 
from  living  persons.  The  fietherial  form  can  go  wherever  it  pleases ; 
and  so  long  as  it  does  not  break  the  link  which  attaches  it  to  the  body, 
it  is  at  liberty  to  wander  about^  either  visible  or  invisible,  and  feed  on 
human  victims."  Pierant  notices  this  invisible  cord  of  connection 
between  the  buried  but  not  decomposed  body  and  the  somnambulating 
double  and  says, ''  this,  perhaps,  some  day  may  be  explained."  We  may 
know  how  the  results  of  the  suction  of  the  vitality  of  living  persona 
are  transmitted  to  the  material  body  lying  inert  in  the  tomb,  aiding  it, 
in  a  manner,  "to  perpetuate  the  state  of  catalepsy."  As  Dam  Gahuet 
sententiouBly  remarks,  "  there  are  two  different  ways  to  destroy  the  belief 
in  these  pretended  ghosts.. .The  first  would  be  to  etupUUn  the  prodigies 
of  vampirism  by  physical  oauses.  The  second  way  is  to  d&ny  totaUjf 
the  truth  of  all  such  stdries."  Being  a  Gatholio  priest^  he  naturally 
adds :  '*  the  latter  plan  would  be  nhdoubtedly  1^  most  certain,  aa  the 
most  wise."*    Of  course,  the  cheapest  tod  best  way  in  all  disputes 

between  a  baiteless  eittise  aiid  the  friends  of  truth. • 

•  "  DiasQrtotioiM  wet  lea  ApparitioBi  dea  Ang^  det  DAmoki%  ftoJ*  Fung,  17«8, 
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We  may  now  address  ourselves  to  the  enqtiiry  whether  M.  D' Assier 
has  put  forth  a  theory  which  explains  on  scientific  lines  the  mystery  of 
the  link,  or  cordj  of  conunnnication  between  the  body  and  the  projected 
double.  That  there  is  such  a  tie  or  astral  current  along  which  nutri- 
ment in  the  etherialised  condition  may  be  transmitted  from  the  one  to 
the  other  seems  probable,  if  not  certain,  from  well-known  data.  For 
example,  many  frequenters  of  mediumistic  seances  have  seen  liquids 
drunk  by  a  '*  materialised  form" — glasses  of  wine  or  beer,  glasses  o! 
of  water  or  grog,  etc., — which  disappeared  rom  the  glass  in  full  view 
and  were  passed  into  the  stomach  of  the  medium,  sitting  at  a  distance 
in  his  cabinet.  Ink  or  aniline  liquids  have  been  thrown  upon  the 
projected  form,  and  found  later  staining  the  medium's  person.  (I 
speak,  of  course,  only  of  cases  where  the  non-identity  of  the  form  and 
the  medium  was  clearly  proven).  Solid  food  has  also  been  eaten  bj  the 
form  in  full  sight  of  the  witnesses,  and  similarly  disappeared.  A  mes- 
meric subject,  in  full  rapport  with  the  mesmeriser,  tastes  what  is  put  into 
his  mouth,  smells  what  he  smells,  sees  what  he  sees,  and  feels  whatever 
painful  or  pleasant  thing  is  done  to  the  mesmeriser's  body.  To  all 
appearance  the  two  bodies  are  united  like  one  by  an  invisible  yet 
thoroughly  effectual  agent  of  communication.  Though  the  sleeping 
subject  be  blindfolded  and  the  mesmeriser  stand  behind  her,  or  him, 
the  community  of  physical  and  mental  seiisation  is  perfect.  So,  also, 
between  twins  is  there  in  many,  perhaps  the  majority  of  cases,  a  similar 
sympathetio  relationship.  This  tie  is  a  something  possessing  prop- 
erties  peculiar  to  itself,  else  it  would  not  serve  as  a  bridge  of 
communication;  for  naught  is  naught,  and  cannot,  even  by  miracle,  be 
turned  into  aught.  Another,  and  this  time  infrangible,  proof  of  the  close 
connection  between  the  physical  and  astral  bodies,  is  the  fact  that  a 
bruise  or  wound  inflicted  upon  the  latter  form  reacts  upon  the  former. 
This  is  termed  re-percussion.  The  judicial  annals  of  witchcraft  and 
sorcery  teem  with  proven  facts  of  this  kind.  D'Assier  quotes  a  number, 
and  says  the  astral  body— or  living  phantom,  as  he  prefers  to  designate 
i1r-is  the  continuation  of  the  other,  with  its  form,  habits,  prejudices,  ete. 
He  might  have  added,  its  vices  and  virtues :  for  the  moral  tone  of  the 
body  dominates  completely  the  double,  except  when  the  double  has  been 
enslaved  by  the  malignant  magnetic  power  of  a  sorcerer,  in  which  case 
it  may  be  turned  into  a  mere  passive,  stupified  agent.  D'Assier  says  that 
its  tissue  usually  disintegrates  readily  under  the  action  of  the  physical, 
chemical  and  atmospheric  forces  which  continually  assail  it,  and  re- 
enters, molecule  by  molecule,  the  universal  planetary  Inediura.  This 
corroborates  B.  Levi's  position.  "  Occasionally,"  says  D'Assier, "  it  resists 
these  destructive  causes,  continuing  its  struggle  for  existence  beyond 
the  tomb.  We  touch  here  upon  the  most  curious  phase  of  its  history, 
for  this  brings  us  to  the  posthumous  vampire."  After  citing  incident 
which  had  been  officially  verified  by  special  inquests  of  ecclesiastical, 
civil  and  military  authorities,  he  says ; 

«The«  facte  bring  into  a  new  and  dear  Ught  ibe  phyriognomy  of  tbe 
posthumoiis  being.    It  isDoe  of  those  cases  whera  the  fluidio  beings  initead  o 
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abuidoning  tlie  body  from  which  death  has  just  feparated  ii,  penuW  in  atopping 
with  it  and  in  liring  with  a  new  life,  in  which  the  parts  are  reversed.  Thenoefoiih 
the  straggle  for  ezistenoe  oontinnes  beyond  the  tomb  with  the  same  tenacity,  th« 
same  bratal  and  selfish  ferocity,  one  might  say  the  same  osmicism,  as  in  living 

nature Lei  ns  now  examine  what  becomes  of  the  blood  aspired  by  the  speotre. 

We  find  hero  a  repetition  of  what  we  have  obserred  several  times  in  the  preoed* 
ing  ohspters  in  connection  with  the  liviog  phantom.  Its  structore  is  bound  so 
iatiiBately  with  that  of  the  body  of  which  it  is  the  image,  that  all  absorption  of 
liftaid  by  the  former  passes  at  once  into  the  organs  of  the  latter.  It  must  be  the  same 
in  the  phenomena  of  posthnmons  vampirism,  since  the  post-sepnlohral  phantom  is  tho 
oontinnation  of  the  living  phantom.  All  the  blood  swallowed  by  the  speotre  passei 
instantly  into  the  organs  of  the  corpse  which  it  has  just  left,  and  to  which  it 
retnms  as  soon  as  its  poaching  work  is  finished.  The  constant  arrival  of  this 
vivifying  flnid»  which  at  once  disseminates  itself  through  the  drcnlation,  prevents 
pntrefaotion,  preserves  in  the  limbs  their  natural  suppleness,  and  in  the  flesh  iti 
fresh  and  reddish  tint.  Under  this  action  is  seen  to  continue  a  sort  of  vegetative 
life  which  causes  the  hair  and  nidls  to  grow,  forms  a  new  skin  as  the  old  one  driei 
up,  and,  in  certain  cases,  favours  the  formation  of  adipose  tissue,  as  has  been 

proved  by  the  exhumation  of  certain  vampires Powerless  to  attack  thephantomst 

the  people  disinterred  and  burned  the  body.  The  remedy  was  infallible  |  for  from 
that  moment  the  vampire  ceased  his  dreadful  depredations.'* 

To  conclude  our  analysis  of  this  painful  subject,  it  is  most  evidenft 
that  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  ascertain  beyond  doubt  the  actual 
and  complete  death  of  a  person  before  conmiitting  the  body  to  the  grave 
— ^if  that  senseless,  unscientific  and  revolting  custom  must  be  preserved* 
One  shudders  to  think  of  the  untold  agony  that  must  have  been  felt  by 
thousands  of  victims  toagnorant  hurry  to  put  the  body  out  of  sight,  who, 
awakening  too  late  from  a  state  of  trance,  found  themselves  screwed 
up  in  a  coffin  and  buried  under  six  feet  of  earth,  without  the  least  pos« 
sibility  of  succour.  The  case  of  poor  W.  Irving  Bishop,  the  thought* 
reader,  who  is  said  to  have  been  dissected  alive  while  in  trance,  and 
which  happened  only  the  other  day,  is  a  sad  example  of  the  terrible  possi« 
bilities  of  popular  ignorance.  Everything  that  one  reads  in  connection 
with  occult  science  and  psychical  phenomena  goes  to  vindicate  the 
wisdom  of  the  ancient  promoters  of  cremation.  liet  us  hope  that  before 
long  the  movement  in  its  favor,  which  I  am  happy  to  say  I  was  one  of 
the  first  to  begin  in  the  United  States,  may  extend  until  a  proper  horror 
is  universally  felt  for  the  custom  of  burial  of  the  dead,  and  it  is  recog^ 
nized  in  its  true  character  of  a  survival  of  brutish  ignorance,  fostered 
by  superstitions  clinging  to  religious  prejudice  and  bigotry.  Of  coumep 
I  need  hardly  explain  that,  while  cremation  is  a  sure  preventive  of 
the  return  of  vampire  somnambules  to  plague  the  living,  the  chances 
of  premature  disposal  of  the  body  of  a  half-dead  person  are  equally 
serious  as  in  the  case  of  burial.  If  the  trance  be  deep,  it  is  quite  possi^ 
ble  that  the  unfortunate  subject  might  not  recover  the  use  of  his  bodily 
members  in  time  to  save  himself  from  being  burnt  alive. 

H.  S.  OLCOTT4 
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OUR  DUTY. 

AN  appeal  has  come  to  us  from  Europe  and  America  to  bestir  our- 
selves and  supply  them  with  that  knowledge  of  religious  philoso- 
phy and  literature  which  is  buried  in  Sanskrit  and  vernacular  books 
in  India,  and  which  is  required  to  be  made  available  to  the  civilized 
worlds  if  the  Theosophical  Society  is  to  acquit  itself  of  one  of  its  ppo- 
lessed  funotions,  viz.^  the  2nd  object  in  its  programme.  The  intense 
longing  which  has  grown  up  in  every  part  of  the  world  for  this  know- 
ledge, is  but  a  phase  of  the  Society's  progress,  and  its  American  and 
European  brethren  have  a  right  to  look  to  India  alone  for  help  and 
instruction. 

If  the  Society  is  not  to  have  a  meteor-like  existence^  but  is  to  be  a 
progressive  and  permanent  entity  in  the  world,  it  is  requisite  that  ii 
should  lay  its  foundations  broad  and  deep,  that  it  should  be  able  to 
bring  within  its  influence  not  only  a  few  earnest  and  aspiring  souls,  but 
the  teeming  millions  who  constitute  the  essential  life  of  humanity.  We 
have  to  supply  to  them  not  only  a  philosophy  which  can  satisfy  intel- 
lectual cravings  and  aspirations,  but  facts  as  to  life,  nature,  maiif  God, 
which  would  influence  their  thoughts  and  their  lives.  To  this  end  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  know  from  Aryan  books  ftU  that  they  con- 
fain  on  the  abovB  subjects,  the  religious  beliefis  of  the  Aryans,  their 
mode  of  domestic  life,  their  habits,  customs,  usages,  their  notions  of 
moral  and  religious  duties  as  individuals  and  as  communities.  As 
Theosophists  we  want  nothing  less  than  a  revival  pure  and  simple  of 
the  mode  of  life  of  the  ancient  Aryans  in  their  palmiest  days.  We 
should  aim  in  this  way  to  bring  about  a  transformation  of  the  world  bj 
trying  to  uplift  the  thought  and  conscience  of  the  masses,  giving  them 
beliefs  which  they  can  understand,  and  which  can  mould  their  chanc-* 
ters  and  destiny. 

This  is  a  stupendoas  work  in  which  every  branch  and  every 
member  of  the  Society  here,  in  America^  and  in  Europe  ought  to  cor- 
dially co-operate. 

Being  essentially  a  philanthropic  work,  we  rightfully  appeal  to  the 
wealthy  and  educated  people  of  India  for  their  support  and  contriba- 
tions  in  labour  or  money  towards  this  national  undertaking. 

The  learned  Pandits  of  all  India  must  be  invited  individuallj, 
(each  Branch  might  be  able  to  supply  their  names  and  addresses),  and 
through  leading  newspapers,  English  and  vernacular,  to  make  sngges- 
tions  as  to  the  best  works  of  ancient  literature,  the  translation  and 
difEusion  of  which  may  be  most  conducive  towards  the  amelioration  of 
human  life  and  destiny. 

To  begin  with,  a^  subscription  list  might  be  started  for  this  pnrpose 
Among  Theosophists  throughout  the  world. 

The  services  of  Pandits  who  could  make  translations  might  be 
engaged. 
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Text  books  miglit  be  prepared  out  of  the  translations,  for  learners 
at  schools  and  colleges.  Absence  of  such  books,  free  from  sectarian  or 
religious  dogmas  and  creeds,  and  based  on  pure  ethics,  and  a  knowledge 
of  human  nature  and  life,  is  deeply  felt  in  India,  where  there  is  such  a 
yariety  of  castes,  sects  and  creeds.  Government,  whose  policy  is  that  of 
strict  religious  neutrality,  are  themselves  anxious  to  supply  this  great 
desidetratum,  and  would  willingly  interest  themselves  in  and  suppovt 
this  our  undertaking  at  any  rate. 

In  this  way  we  should  be  helping  to  dissipate  some  of  the  gro80es6 
misconceptions  in  the  minds  of  men  regarding  our  objects  and  teaehings. 
At  present  there  is  a  widespread  notion  in  India,  no  less  than  I  pvesome 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  that  our  Society  represents  a  phase  of  Budf 
dhistic  faith,  and  that  we  revive  long  exploded  superstitious  beliefs  imi 
phuitasies  of  the  human  mind.  That  we  play  on  the  fancy  and  credu- 
lifcy  of  the  superstitious  by  producing  phenomena,  that  we  are  aiheist$ 
at  heart,  disturbing  the  deep-;rooted  religious  beliefs  of  pec^le,  and  teach 
asceticism  as  the  crown  and  perfection  of  human  duty.  AH  these 
fantastic  widespread  notions  of  the  ignorant,  encouraged  by  the  design- 
ing and  unscrupulous  enemies  of  the  Society,  will  meet  with  an  effec* 
tnal  deathblow  as  soon  as  the  Society  earnestly  devotes  itself  te  the 
accomplishment  of  this  second  object  in  its  programme.  This  is  th^ 
work  which  will  worthily  engage  the  efforts  of  our  Society  83  ai^  exo* 
terio  body,  whilst  the  esoteric  section  will  at  the  same  time  be  able  to 
attract  into  its  ranks  men  in  larger  numbers  if  not  of  better  quality 
than  now;  because  we  hope  by  means  of  the  wider  diffusion  of  San- 
scrit literature  to  change  the  very  texture  and  complexion  of  modern 
society.  Our  Theosophic  work  will  then  proceed  on  easier  and  pro- 
gressive lines.  We  shall  ultimately  triumph  and  win  to  our  cause  thQ 
sympathy  and  support  of  the  world.  We  shall  give  to  the  world  a 
scientific  basis  of  religion,  and  make  the  latter  assimilate  itself  with 
truth.     Is  not  this  task  worthy  of  our  efforts  ? 

P.  B.  Mbhta. 


The  above  letter,  from  one  of  the  truly  devoted  and  earnest  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  in  India,  comes  with  such  force  in  support  erf  the 
effort  which  I  am  urging,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  on  oub 
members  in  India,  that  I  have  published  it  here,  in  the  hope  that  aontcr 
at  least  of  those  who  read  it  may  be  led  to  join  actively  in  this  noble 
work ;  in  the  West,  by  contributing  funds,  and  in  India,  by  fnmiphinff 
both  the  funds  and  the  requisite  materials  in  the  form  of  manusoriptsj 
translations,  and  original  works. 

B,  K.       J 
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ASTROLOGY. 

(As  amceived  by   the  Hindus). 

II.— The  Sun.— (Coniin«€<i). 

rE  Sun,  sajB  our  little  book,  is  the  ^Internal  organ*  (^^Al^J 
and  the  "  Internal  organ  of  all  living  beings"  (^P<r:^i?;Q).  TIm 
word  is  used  twioe^  and  in  the  latter  instance  in  a  slightl j  different  f om 
from  the  f ormer,  to  signify  that  the  source  of  all  thoee  powers  whidi 
make  up  the  objectiye  side  of  our  mind,  is  in  their  maczooosmie  appear 
ancoi  to  be  found  in  the  sun,  and  that  it  is  those  powers  which  have  Yfj 
long  infudon  gathered  head  into  our  life-principle  and  become^  so  to  saj, 
as  pictorial  selves  of  the  great  luminaiy,  the  Internal  Organs  of  the 
|>eings  of  our  planet. 

The  philosophical  terminology  which,  in  Sanskrit,  speaks  of  as 
Intemal  organ  (^Sj^iill),  divides  it  into  four  sub-heads.  I  shslT, 
however,  stick  to  the  division  which  I  have  already  adopted  in  *  NoJtwn'i 
Finer  Foraes,^  and  taking,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  the  word  Intemal 
organ  (Antahkarana)  as  simply  a  synonym  of  the  Chitta  of  Patanjali, 
and  the  Manas  of  Yyasa,  translate  it  as  Mind. 

The  mind  then,  as  we  have  seen  in '  Nature^ s  Finer  Forces^*  manifests 
itself  in  five  ways : — 

1.  Pramana^  the  phenomena  of  Cognition. 

2.  VijparyayOf  the  phenomena  of  Causation  or,  ai^more  gemnllj 
translated,  false  knowledge.  It  must,  however,  be  understood  that  this 
translation  does  not  convey  the  actual  sense  of  the  word.  The  word,  aa 
it  stands  in  the  original,  is  suggestive  of  an  entire  theory  of  the  origin 
of  our  emotions.  Not  so  the  translation,  which  moreover  is  a  litUa 
misleading. 

1^       3.     ViJcalpa,  imagination. 

4.  Nidra^  sleep. 

5.  Smriti,  memory. 

I  shall  now  try  to  explain  how  all  these  mental  phenomena  haye 
ttieir  origin  in  the  Sun.  Before,  however,  entering  regularly  upon  this 
problem,  it  would  be  well  to  dispose  of  a  preliminary  point  which  ariais 
in  this  coimection  and  which  is  rather  important.  I  pointed  out  in  the 
Evolution  theoiy  of  the  Science  of  Breat?t^  that  the  mind  was  reoogniied 
by  the  Hindu  religious  philosopher  as  a  separate  entity, — one,  in  fact, 
from  which  the  sun  himself  had  its  origin.  And  now  we  learn  from  the 
Kitle  book  before  us  that  the  mind  is  given  birth  to,  by  the  sun.  The 
tket  is  that  the  organism  known  as  man,  possesses  really  two  phaaea  of 
the  entity  called  mind.  One  might  be  called  Subjective^  tike  other 
Objective. 

The  SuBJEcnvK  mind  is  that  mind  from  which  the  sun  himself  cornea 
out.  It  is  the  macrocosmic  universal  mind  of  Ishwara  (the  Lg^ob), 
which  contains  or  is  rather  made  up  of  the  ideas  of  all  the  genera  and 
apecies,  and  individual  types  of  the  Universe.    It  ha3  its  moaa4|p  coon* 
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terpart  in  every  terrestrial  organism,  and  is  evoked  into  active  existence 
by  what  I  now  call  the  Objectiyb  mind. 

The  OBJBGTivf  MIND  is  constituted  by  those  tattoie  forces,  which,  ema- 
nating from  the  sun,  enter  our  living  organisms,  and  in  the  shape  of 
impressions  from  the  world  without,  make  their  home  in  our  brain.  The 
brain,  as  seen  ere  now,  is  the  nervous  centre  of  our  system.  It  is  that 
tbousand-petalled  lotus  of  the  Tantric  mystic,  which  represents  the 
mm,  not  only  in  his  capacity  of  the  deity  of  the  eye,  but  also  as  the 
•ouree  of  aU  other  gods,  including  the  deities  of  the  four  remaining 
senses.  It  is  in  this  reservoir  of  the  solar  jmmo,  that  the  impressions 
of  the  external  world,  which  are  transmitted  thereto  by  our  sensuous 
oxgans,  are  preserved,  like  electricity  in  a  reserve  battray.  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  intelligent  reader  has  already  well  understood  the 
pature  of  the  five  sensuous  ethers.  They  are  in  their  physiological 
aspect,  to  speak  in  plainer  and  more  customaxy  language,  different 
modes  of  nerve-motion.  The  sound  which  falls  on  the  tympanums  of 
our  ears,  is  transmitted  to  our  brains,  as  a  particular  kind  of  nerve- 
motion  ;  the  colour  which  comes  into  contact  with  our  retine,  reaches 
there  in  the  shape  of  a  somewhat  different  mode  of  nerve-motion.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  the  sensations  of  touch,  taste  and  smell.  This 
nerve-motion,  it  should  be  noted,  is  not  merely  the  motion  of  our  anatomi- 
cal structure,  which  only  represents  the  true  motion  of  the  life-principle, 
the  individualized  prana.  This  nerve-motion  receiving  its  qualifying 
stamp  from  every  sense  that  it  proceeds  from,  gives  birth  to  thus 
variously  qualified  tatwic  minims ;  and  the  prana  of  our  brain— our 
Sensorial  life  centre — ^receives  into  it,  and  preserves  every  minimum  o£ 
the  new  tatwic  colour,  thus  generated.  This  group  of  sensations 
gathered  into  the  thousand-petalled  lotus,  which  sustains  our  life,  is 
called  the  OhjecUve  mind. 

It  is  this  Objective  mind  which  evokes  into  active  existence,  by  the 
operation  of  the  Universal  Law  of  sympathy,  the  absolute  mental  truth 
which  is  latent  in  every  organism.  What  powers  manifest  themselvest 
dex>end8  upon  the  nature  of  these  presentations.  This  manifested 
mental  aspect  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  Objective  mind.  It  is  the 
<  threshold  of  sensation'  which  limits  our  consciousness,  although  the 
thing  which  is  thus  manifested  is,  in  fact,  limitless.  The  more  varied 
said  extensive  our  experience,  the  larger  the  range. 

The  pwrushoy  says  the  Sankhya  Yoga  philosopher,  is  a  mere  looker^ 
on  at  the  modifications  of  prakritif  and  our  buddhi^  ahankcvra^  and 
inanoM^  Ac.,  are  all  the  modifications  of  Prakriti.  All  is  Brahma  ia 
reality,  says  the  Yedantist,  and  adds  that  all  our  mental  phenomena  are 
the  modifications  of  Maya.  Now  this  Brahma,  or  this  pttmslM^  absolute 
in  nature  and  free  from  all  the  '  measuring'  influences  of  the  phenome* 
ssl  world,  is  the  substratum  on  all  the  planes  of  phenomenal  life.  It 
is  the  absolute  mental  truth,  or  monad  on  the  mental  plane  of  existence^ 
It  is  what  I  call  the  Subjective  mind.  The  Objective  mind  it  ,is 
which  drairs  the ptiru^Aa  into  the  vortex  of  Maya )  for  the  Objective  mind 
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18  the  birth  of  Maya.  The  word  Maya  oomes  from  a  root  which  gives 
the  idea  of  measure,  and  meaxis  nothing  more  nor  less  than  what  is 
implied  hy  the  word  Finitude,  It  is  that  power  which  originates  the 
finite  nniverse,  and  carries  the  spiritnal  monad  through  the  enjoyment 
(bhoga)  of  its  modifications  back  to  infinity  {apavarga).  It  is  this  Olh 
jeetive  mind^  this  child  of  Maya, — which  though  not  the  absolute,  spirit 
(or  the  absolute  mental  tmth),  oonstitutes  what  has  been  Texy  rightly 
termed  the  threshold  of  sensation,  that  we  find  to  be  an  exact  pictoie  of 
the  8un.  For  what  is  our  life-principle,  bat  only  a  reflection  of  the 
eun  in  the  gross  phyBical  coil  ?  Sensations  are  carried  to  our  brains  and 
to  all  the  other  parts  of  our  bodies,  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  sanvs 
reason,  as  all  our  movements  are  carried  to  the  sun,  and  to  wkei«Ter 
the  solar  prana  extends.  It  will  not,  perhaps,  be  too  hard  to  1lnde^ 
Btand  that  the  chemical  combinations  which  are  the  result  of  eveiy 
nerre-motion,  turn  a  certain  amount  of  the  nerve*matter  into  the  solaf 
state,  and  in  this  solar  state,  the  picture,  which  is  the  consequent  of  the 
nenre^moiion,  liyes  in  the  brain,  and  is  also  transmitted  to  the  solar 
original. 

What,  for  example,  happens  when  I  see  a  table  P  The  luminiferoos 
etber  of  the  sun  is  turned  into  a  table,  and  in  that  shape  enters  my 
eyes.  The  optic  nerve  is  thus  put  into  the  identical  vibration.  Heat 
is  generated.  That  heat  is  the  taijas  tatwa— ^the  luminiferous  ether-^ 
in  the  shape  of  the  table,  and  as  such  makes  its  entrance  into  my  life« 
principle — ^the  pr&namaya  ko8ha^«-4ind  is  carried  by  it  to  the  brain. 

What  again  happens  when  I  hear  a  sound  P  The  soniferous  ether 
•*-the  &k&ia  of  the  solar  prana — assumes  the  shape  of  the  external 
sound,  and  as  such  enters  my  ears.  The  tympanum  vibrates  identieallj. 
A  certain  motion  is  produced,  which  is  the  ikiBA  tatwa  in  the  shape 
of  that  sound.  As  such  it  passes  into  my  brain  and  makes  there  its 
home.     Similarly  the  other  sensuous  ethers. 

All  our  sensations— ^the  ideas  of  the  external  objects — are  thus  so 
many  pictures  of  the  sun.  The  sun  is  all  these  sensations,  in  bet,  in 
himself,  and  thus  he  is  the  Internal  organ  (antahkarana)  of  our  little 
book.  The  ideae  which  the  action  of  the  sun  thus  gathers  into  the 
th0usand*petalled  lotus  of  the  brain,  have  come  out  as  the  sun,  from  the 
Universal  mind;  and  now  that  they  are  in  any  individual  organism, 
presented  in  an  individualised  form  to  the  unit  (monad)  of  the  absolute 
mind,  they  evoke  into  it  the  same  images. 

After  thus  establishing  the  relation  between  the  Objective  and  the 
Subjective  minds,  I  now  proceed  to  trace  regularly  the  five  manifesta- 
tions of  the  former. 
A.     Cognition. 

(a)     Perception  (pratyaksha). 
Says  Gautama,  the  f ounpler  of  the  Nyaya  School  of  Hindu  Philo- 
Bophy:— 

"  Perception  (pratyaksha)  is  that  act  of  knowledge  which  conies 
into  being  by  the  contact  of  the  organ  of  sense  with  its  object.    This 
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knowledge  shoald  not  be  obtained  throngli  words  (1) ;  it  should  be 
true  (2) ;  it  shoald  not  be  doubtful  (3)." 

Words  give  ns  a  knowledge  of  all  the  objects  of  sense.  We  know 
what  a  certain  colonr  or  taste  or  sound  or  touch  or  smell  is,  when  we 
hear  the  words  which  denote  the  seyeral  sensations.  This  knowledge, 
however,  is  not  perceptive.  The  only  part  which  perception  plays  in 
the  phenomenon  of  verbal  knowledge,  is  in  giving  us  a  knowledge  of  the 
sound  of  the  verbal  sign,  and  not  of  the  thing  signified.  The  knowledge 
of  the  thing  signified,  in  order  to  have  the  quality  of  perception,  must 
oome  to  us  directly  through  the  organ  of  sense  (1).  If  the  knowledge 
thus  obtained  is  not  true,  if  the  object  of  our  knowledge  is  not  what  we 
know  it  to  be,  Oautama  would  not  call  it  pereeption  but  something  else. 
All  sensuous  knowledge  is  therefore  not  perception  (2). 

The  same  remcark  applies  to  the  third  limitation. 

So  much  to  explain  the  definition.  Now  to  proceed  with  our 
genesiB.  The  knowledge  which  Gautama  thus  defines,  constitutes  one 
manifestation  of  what  I  have  called  the  Objective  mind.  For,  as  says 
Yittsyiyana,  the  Commentator  of  Oautama,  in  reality  knowledge  is  only 
obtained  when  the  soul  is  in  conjunction  with  the  mind,  and  the  mind 
with  the  sense.  The  prcUyaksha  of  Gkmtama  would  thus  be  better 
translated  as  sensation,  and  not,  as  it  generally  is,  perception.*  In 
Sanskrit,  however,  both  the  phenomena — ^the  Objective  as  well  as  the 
Subjective— bear  t&e  common  name,  pratyaksha. 

This,  however,  by  the  way.  Now  to  investigate  what  this  sensation 
is.  One  of  the  names  given  to  sense  in  Sanskrit  mystical  philosophy  is 
ieva. 

The  word  means  a  shining  being,  a  deity.  It  is  laid  down  that 
every  deity  in  nature  eziste  in  three  modifications — 

1.  The  object — ^Vishaya. 

2.  The  organ  of  sense-**Indriya. 

3.  The  presiding  deities — ^the  real  devas. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  senses,  with  their  corresponding 
objects  and  presiding  deities. 

Deiiff. 

Dik. 
Vayu. 
Aflhwineos. 
Yamna. 

All  these  three  modifications  of  each  of  the  above  entities  are  one 

in  futiure  ;  there  is  only  a  difPerenoe  of  states  ;  and  the  places  of  their 

location  are  different.     Thus  the  eye  is  the  Agni  tatwa,  located  in  the 

physical  body  of  man  to  serve  as  the  organ  of  sight.    The  colour  which 

IB  aeaeed  ia  again  a  modification  of  the  Agni  tatwa  located  in  aud  coming 

out  of  the  external  object,  in  its  terrestrial  phase ;  the  Surya,  is  the 

luminif erous  modification  of  the  sun,  or  the  Agni  tatwa  again  in  the  solar 

state  located  in  the  great  source  of  planetary  life,  the  sun. 

f  Aad  as  I  too  hare  tnuudafeed  it^  in  pur0Bas«e  of  the  genecal  cnstoou 


Noma  of  SenMm 

(Mtfec*. 

Sight. 

Colour. 

Hearing. 

Bound. 

Touch. 

Touch. 

SmeU. 

Bmeli. 

Taste. 

Taste. 
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The  ear  is  the  Ahdga  to^a— the  sonif erons  ether  of  prana— -located 
in  the  physical  body  of  man  to  serve  as  the  organ  of  hearing ;  the  soimd 
18  again  a  modification  of  the  soniferous  ether,  located  in  and  oonmig 
ont  of  external  objects,  in  its  terrestrial  phase,  the  Dik  or,  as  otherwise 
called,  Vishramhj  is  the  Ak&sa  tatwa  again  in  the  solar  state,  located  in 
the  snn.  The  skin  is  the  Yaja  tatwa  located  in  the  physical  body  of 
man  to  serve  as  the  organ  of  touch;  the  tactual  vibratioB  is  again  a 
modification  of  the  Yayu,  tatwa  of  Prana,  located  in  the  external  ob- 
jects, in  its  terrestrial  phase ;  the  Yayu  is  the  tangif erous  modification 
of  the  sun,  or  the  tangif  erous  ether  again  in  its  solar  state  located  in 
the  sun. 

The  nose  is  the  Prithiwi  tatwa  located  in  the  physical  body  of  man 
to  serve  as  the  organ  of  smelling;  the  smell  that  is  sensed  is  again 
a  modification  of  the  Prithiwi  taitoa  located  in  the  external  object  in 
its  terrestrial  phase ;  the  ashwins  are  the  odoriferous  modification  of 
the  sun,  or  the  FrUhiwi  tatwa  again  in  its  solar  state  located  in  the  snn. 
The  tongue  is  the  Apas  tatwa,  located  in  the  physical  body  of  man  to 
serve  as  the  organ  of  taste ;  the  taste  that  is  sensed  is  again  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  Apas  tatwa  of  prana  located  in  the  external  object  of  taste; 
Yaruna  is  only  another  name  of  the  sun,  inasmuch  as  Yanma  is  tho 
Apas  tatwa.  in  its  solar  state,  located  in  the  sun. 

Now  first  of  all  something  about  the  deities.  The  deitj  of  the  eje 
is  the  sun  in  his  luminif  erous  capacity.  This  is  easy  enough  to  nnde^ 
stand.  Sight  is  impossible  wiUiout  light,  and  all  light  is  the  Agni 
tatwa  in  the  solar  state.  Moonlight  and  planetary  light  cornea  from 
the  son,  and  the  flame  is  nothing  more  than  a  certain  terrestrial  object 
^hanged  t<emporarily  by  certain  appliances  into  the  solar  state.  This 
is  the  meaning  of  the  Yedic  text,*whieh  says  that  in  the  evening  the 
sun  passes  into  the  flame. 

The  other  deities  will  give  more  trouble  both  to  explain  and  to 
understand.  I  take  up  the  deity  of  the  ear— Diik  or  VisJkrava.  The  word 
Dik  means  any  point  of  the  compass,  or,  broadly  speaking,  space.  In 
**  Nature's  Finer  Forces,"  page  19, 1  have  said— 

*<  It  is  out  of  ikasa  that  every  form  comes,  and  it  is  in  HkiaA  that 
every  form  lives." 

I  may  also  refer  the  reader  to  my  essay  on  *  Sound,  8peeck,and  (h» 
LogoSy*  for  further  elucidation  of  the  nature  of  the  Ak&sa  tatwa. 

A  little  attention  to  the  above  quotation,  with  the  explanation  that 
follows,  and  to  the  articles  referred  to,  will  convince  the  reader  that  the 
surroundings  of  every  terrestrial  object — ^man  or  animal,  vegetable  or 
mineral — are  all  full  of  ^Uduaa.  The  Dik  is  the  surrounding  iUsa  or 
space  in  any  direction.  No  hearing  is  possible  unless  this  iktoifl 
disturbed  by  the  sun  in  his  soniferous  capacity.    It  is  in  this  capacity 

of  his  that  the  sun  is  called  Bavi  ^,  the  Producer  of  Sound. 

It  is  along  with  the  solar  light  that  the  solar  Mm  travels  on 
this  planet  of  ours.    Modem  science  has  undeniably  shown  this  to  bo 
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the  case  in  the  |AotophoiLe.  And  boiiidoa  we  m$kj  alao  look  to  ihe  f  apt 
thai  all  nature  is  np  and  speaking  with  the  appearance  of  the  sun,  and 
silence  reigns  sapreme  in  the  whole  hemisphere  Yrhen  the  snn  is  gone. 
It  is  the  presence  of  the  solar  dkdsa  that  awakens  the  whole  of 
natnrs  into  speech.  The  growth  of  the  animal,  the  vegetable  and  the 
mineral  kingdoms,  is  always  accompanied  by  a  certaiB  amount  of 
soimd.  There  can  be  no  growth  withoat  motion,  and  no  motion  without 
sound  It  is  in  fact  the  sound  of  the  sun-god  which,  making  its  ■ 
appearance  in  the  planetary  kingdom  of  life,  orders  it  to  move-^'.  e,y 
to  grow,  and — also  to  die. 

When  the  sun  is  absent,  we  may  put  bur  surrounding  &k&sa  into 
the  solar  state  by  artificial  methods  and  by  speech. 

As  there  is  one  wide  expanse  of  light  before  our  eyes,  so  is  there  m  - 
contact  with  our  ears  one  wide  expanse  of  sound.  We  hear  it  not  ordi*- 
narily,  because  the  more  frequent  use  of  the  ejW,  for  all  practical  pilr- 
poBcs  of  knowledge,  and  the  consequent  disuse  of  the  othw  senses,  has 
rendered  them  blind  to  the  ordinary  solar  impression.  Let  us,  however, 
attend,  and  centre  our  cimsciousness  on  the  tympanum,  tHldng  ossti^ 
to  exclude  all  other  sounds.  We  shall  hear  tiie  undefined  sound  el  ih» 
finn,  jnst  as  we  see  his  light.  As  we  are  alwuys  seeing^  as  we  are  a4wc^  > 
hearinffy  though  unconsciously  ordinarily.  When  we  see  a  paHieukut 
thing,  Hie  light  which  we  are  seeing  assumes  that  partieular  shape^  and 
we  of  course  see  it.  Bimilariy  when  we  bear  a  particular  sound,  the 
ikisa  which  we  are  hearing  assumes  tfaiit  partieular  shape,  and  we  of 
course  hear  it. 

We  see  then  that  the  sun  in  his  soniferoue^  capaciify  is  the  deity  of 
the  ear. 

Now  to  take  up  Yayu,  the  deity  of  the  sense  of  touch. 

The  little  book  before  me  gives  this  name  expressly  to  the  sun. 
The  sun  it  means,  is  the  deity  of  the  sense  of  touch,  in  his  tangiferous 
capacity.  The  very  presence  in  nature  of  the  anatomical  structure 
known  as  skin,  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  light  of  the  sun  carries  ' 
with  it  the  force  named  Yayu  tatwa — ^the  tangiferous  ether.  The  triaa^  ' 
gnlar  vibration  of  the  huniniferous  ether  could  not  gire  birth  to*the 
cells  of  the  skin. 

Without  the  solar  tangiferous  ether — the  Yayu  toftoo^-surrounding 
us  there  can  be  no  sensation  of  touch,  just  as  thero  ean  be  no  sensation 
of  sight  and  hearing  without  the  surrounding  solar  t^as  and  dJedsa, 
During  the  absence  of  the  sun,  the  lunar  and  planetary  ethers  play  the  ' 
same  function ;  and  besides  we  may  also  change  the  terrestrial  tangi*  - 
Urcm  eflier  of  external  objects  into  the  solar  state. 

I  shall  now  take  up  the  ashtoinSy  the  twin  deities  of  the  sense  of  smell, 

Thsi  however  in  the  next  aztiole.. 

Baiu  Pkasjld. 
(To  he  conHnuedJ' 
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YOGA^KUNDILim^'MFANISHAD  OP  KRISHNA^YAJUR-YMDA. 
{l^nslaUd  by  tw)  Memben  of  the  Kumhdhmam  f.  S.) 
{Continued  fro^  v(^ge  343.) 
Chapter  II. 

I  SHALL  hereafter  cl^sppib^  tlie  spi^nce  cfJ)ed  Khechftri,  which  is  such 
that  one  who  knows  it  is  fr^d  from  p)d  age  and  death.  One  who  is 
BQbject  to  the  pains  of  dei^th  and  old  age  pjionld,  Q  Sag^  on  Rowing  Uua 
science  make  his  xpind  9sin  iM^d  practice  ^hechari*  Onp  shonld  regari 
that  person  as  his  Gam  on  earth  who  knows  Khechari,  the  destroyer  of 
pld  age,  death  and  sicknessi  both  frqm  books  #nd  prf^stic^,  an^  should 
perform  it  with  all  his  heart.  The  science  of  Kl^ephari  is  not  easily  attam- 
Itble  1109;  its  practice.  I^  practice  ai^d  Me)aiia!  are  90^  done  together. 
Those  tbfkt  are  bent  npon  practice  ij^n^  do  not  get  Melana.  Onlj 
pome  get  the  practice,  O  ^rahman,  af^r  saveral  l^hs,  but  Mehna 
ia  x|ot  obtained  erei^  aftier  iv  hondred  bir^hs^  ^^vipg  undergone  the 
practice  after  s^yeral  births,  some  (solit^)  yogi  gets  the  Melons  in 
some  fntore  birth  as  tl|e  result  of  his  practice.  When  a  yogi  gets 
iJ|iff  liff>lt»iia  from  t^e  mqi^A  of  bis  Gnn|«  thez^  l^e  obtains  the  Siddhis 
(psychical  powens)  nientioned  in  the  seyera}  bpoks.  When  a  man 
gets  this  Melax^a  throi^ph  books  and  artha  (esoteric  signi^timi),  thei^ 
hp  attains  the  state  of  Siy%  freed  from  all  re*births.  Even  Ghxms  may 
not  b^  able  to  know  this  witboi^t  books.  Therefore  this  science  is  very 
difficult  ton^hster.  A^  Mpetio  pho^ld  wander  oyer  the  earth  so  long 
as  he  fails  to  get  this  science,  and  when  jbhis  science  is  obtained,  then  he 
has  got  the  Siddhi  in  his  hand  (vi«.>  zfiastered  the  psychic^  powers). 
Therefore  one  shonld  regard  as  Achyuta  (Yishnn)  the  person  who 
imparts  the  Melana,  as  also  him  who  gives  out  the  sdeApe.  He  shonld 
regard  as  Siva  him  who  teaches  the  practice.  Haying  got  this  science 
from  n^e,  yon  shonld  not  reyeal  it  to  others.  Therefore  on^  w)io  knows 
this  should  protect  if  with  all  his  efEorts  (m.,  should  neyer  give  it  out 
except  to  pernoi^s  lyho  de^ep-e  it).  O  Brahman,  one  shonld  gQ  to  the 
place  Inhere  liyes  the  Q^arn,  wl^o  y^  al^le  to  teach  the  diyine  Tpgs  snd 
there  learn  from  him  tl^  science  of  Kl^iph^  ;  and  being  then  tavght 
lyell  by  him,  should  at  first  practice  it  carefully.  By  meanslof  this  soieDce 
a  person  will  attain  the  Siddhi  of  Kh^haii  Jqipi^ig  with  Khechari  Sakti 
(«u.,Knndilim@akti)by  meazwQf  tho(spienceof)K^  which  contains 

the  Bija  (seed  letters)  of  Khechari,  qi^e  becomes  the  lord  of  Khecharas 
(Deyas)  and  liyes  ^^f^yq  aif^qngsttheixi,    Khechari  i^ijf^  (pped  letters)    1 
is  spoken  of  as  Agni  enpirp)ed  with  wat^  a^d  |^  the  abode  of  ^[hecharas 

(1),  In  this  Upaoishad  sm  stftted  the  ways  by  which  Knnailini  (Sakti)  is 
roused  fiqm  tl^e  narei  np  tq  the  middle  of  the  pvebrows  i^ifl  tl^^^l  ^  ShMrin 
(the  pineal  gland) :  this  beiQg  the  moit  impprtant  work  which  an  ad«pt  has  to 
perforin,  by  which  he  is  ^ble  to  destroy  at  will  his  lunar  fonn,  as  ita^  in  ^ 
7  Veioe  of  Silence,!' pi^  9. 

(S).  lielana  is  lit.  joining.  This  is  tbe  ke^f  U>  thijs  soienoo,  which  if  M 
profoundly  eaqt^rio  and  is  retted  by  adepts  only  ^  initiates,  as  will  aopear  f rpift 
^  aabseqnent  iMssa^  in  this  UfNMishad. 
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(Devas).  Throngli  this  Toga,  Siddhi  \b  mastered.  The  ninth  (Bija) 
letter  of  Som&nsa(Soma  ormoon  part)  should  be  pronotinoed  in  the  reverse 
order.  Then  a  letter  composed  of  three  amsas  of  the  form  of  moon  has 
been  described,  and  after  that  the  eighth  letter  shonld  be  pronounced  in 
the  reverse  order ;  then  consider  it  as  the  Supreme  and  its  beginning  is 
the  fifth,  and  this  is  said  to  be  the  Ktita  (horns)  of  the  several  binnas 
(or  parts)  of  Moon.  This  which  tends  to  the  accomplishment  of  all 
Togas,  should  be  learnt  through  the  initiation  of  a  Guru.  He  who 
recites  this  twelve  times  every  day,  will  not  get  even  in  sleep  that  Maya 
(illusion),  which  is  bom  in  his  body  and  which  is  the  source  of  all 
vicious  deeds.  He  who  recites  this  five  lakhs  of  times  with  very  great 
care — ^to  him  the  science  of  KKeohari  will  reveal  itself.  All  obstacles 
vanish  and  the  gods  are  pleased.  The  destrdotion  of  Valipalitha  will 
take  place  without  doubt.  Having  acquired  this  great  science,  one 
should  practise  it  afterwards.  If  not,  O  Brahman^  he  will  suffer  with* 
out  getting  any  Siddhi  in  the  path  of  EhecharL  If  one  does  not  get 
this  nectar-like  science  in  his  practice,  he  should  get  it  in  the  begin- 
ning  of  Melana  and  recite  it  always ;  (eke)  ona  who  is  without  it  never 
gets  Siddhi.  As  soon  as  he  gets  this  science  he  should  practise  it  and 
then  the  sage  will  soon  get  the  Siddhi.  Having  drawn  out  the  tongue 
from  the  root  of  the  palate,  an  Atmavit  (knower  of  Atma)  should  clear 
the  impurity  (of  the  tongue)  for  seven  days  according  to  the  advice  of 
his  Ghiru.  He  should  take  a  sharp  knife  which  is  oiled  and  cleaned  and 
which  resembles  the  leaf  of  the  plant  Srinhe  (**  Euphorbia  antiquorum") 
and  should  cut  for  the  space  of  a  hair  (the  frosnum  Lingni).  Having 
powdered  Samdava  (rook-salt)  and  Pathya  (sea-salt),  he  should  apply 
it  to  the  place.  On  the  7th  day  he  should  again  cut  lor  the  space  ai  a 
hair.  Thus  for  the  space  of  six  months  he  should  continue  it  always 
gradually  with  great  care.  In  six  months  Siro-bandha  (bandha  at  the 
head),  which  is  the  root  of  the  tongue,  is  destroyed.  Then  the  Yogi  whd 
knows  timely  action  should  endrcle  with  Siro-vasthra  (lit.  cloth  of  the 
head)  the  seat  of  Bageeswari  (the  deity  presiding  over  speech)  and 
should  draw  (it)  up.  Again,  by  daily  drawing  it  up  for  six  months  it 
comes,  O  sage,  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  eyebrows  and  obliquely  up  to 
the  root  of  the  ears ;  having  gradually  practised,  ifgoes  to  the  root  of  the 
chin.  Then  in  three  years  it  goes  up  easily  to  the  hair  of  the  head.  It  goes 
up  obliquely  to  Saka^  and  downwards  to  the  well  of  the  throat.  In  another 
three  years  it  occupies  Brahmarandhra  and  stops  there  without  doubt. 
Crosswise  it  goes  up  to  the  top  of  the  head  and  downwards  to  the  well 
ofthaihroat.  Gbadually  it  opens  the  strong  door  in  the  head.  Therare 
science  (of  Kheohari)  Bija  has  been  explained  before.  One  should  per- 
form the  six  angas  (parts)  of  this  mantra  by  pronouncing  it  in  six  difEer- 
ent  intonations.  One  should  do  this  in  order  to  attain  all  the  Siddhis ; 
and  thisKaranyisam'  should  be  done  gradually  andnot  all  at  a  time  since 

(I).    Flrobably  it  here  means  the  skull,  whioh  ie  an  inaenaible  fart. 

(2).    Certain  motiona  of    the  fingers  and  hands  in  the   pronandation  of 
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tlmt  whidh  18  done  all  at  once  will  soon  decay.    Therefore  it  dKrald  be 
pracUsed,  0  best  of  sages,  little  by  little.    When  the  tongae  goes  to  the 
hole  of  Brahma  (randhara)  through  the  outer  path,  then  one  should 
place  the  tongne  after  moving  the  bolt  of  Brahma  (randhara)  vluch  can- 
not be  maBtcnred  by  the  gods.    One  doing  this  foi^  thi^e  years,  enters 
Bradimadwaia  (or  hole).    On  entering  the  Brahmadwara  one  should 
f  raotise  madhana  (chnzning)  welL    Some  intelligent  men  attain  Siddhi 
eyen  tnthont  madhana.     One  who  is  yersed   in  SIhechari  Mantra 
ao66mpibhes  it  withoat  madhana.    By  doing  the  japa  (in  reeiiuig  the 
malnitra)  and  mlidhana,  one  reaps  the  fruits  soon.    By  connedasg  a  wire 
made  of  gold,  silyer  or  iron  with  the  nostrils  by  means  of  a  thread 
floakedin  milk,  one  skoald  reetiaiB  his  breath  in  his  heart,  and  seated  in 
Aeontenient  posture  with  his  eyes  concentrated  between  his  eyebrows 
he  dMmld  perfonn  madhana  slowly.  In  six  months  the  state  of  madhana 
beioemes  saibiiral  Hke  sleep  inohildren.    And  it  is  not  advisable  to  do 
madhana  Idwibys.    It  afaovdd  be.  done  (once)  only  in  every  month.  A 
Togi  should  not  resolve  his  tongue  in  the  path.    After  doing  this  for 
'  twdvb  years,  Siddhi  is  surely  obtained.    He  eees  the  whole  nniverse  in 
Ins  body  as  not  being  diilerent  from  Atma.     This  path  o£  Urhwa- 
Kundililii  {the  KundiKiii  going  higher  up),  oh  Chief  of  Kings^  leads  to 
the  ttacrdoosm.   Thus  ends  the  seeond  Chapter. 


GHAFiaBB  III. 
ltelahamantrar-{the  mystic  mantra  Meiana).     ^     (hrsem),   ^ 

..(bham),  H  iaam\  ^  sham),  ^  (ppham),  %  (sam),  and  ^  (kflham). 
Ti^  lottts  bom  (^?akma)  said~ 

Oh  Sankara  (or  Siva)  Xsmcmg)  Kew  moon,  Prathipath  (the  first 

'  day  of  the  lunar  fortnight)  and  foil  moon,  '^ioh  Is^poken  of  as  its  (man- 
tra's) sign  P  In  the  first  day  of  the  hinar  fortnigbt  and  dnnng  new  moon 
and  ftdl  moon  (dli^s)  it  should  be  Ibade  firm  Mid  there  is  no  other  vaj 
(or  time).    A  man  longs  for  sn  object  through  ^passion  and  is  iii£ataated 

'  witti  passion  for  objects.      One  should  always  leate  these  two  and 

'  seek  the  Kirvana  (the  stainless).  He  should  abandon  errerythisg  else 
which  he  thinks  is  favorable  to  himself.    Keeping  the  manas  in  the 

'  midst  of  Sakti,  and  Sakti  in  the  midtft  of  manaB,>oiie  ahoold  hck  into 
manas  by  means  of  manas.  Then  he  leaves  even  the  highest 'Stafpe. 
Manas  alone  is  the  bilidu,  i^dattlto  df  ^ttreation  and  prMnr^wtiOB.  It  is 
only  throtigh  manas  that  bindu  iil  produced  Wse  <te«uidfrom  milk. 
The  organ  of  xnajflu  is  l^ab  ttiat  which  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  Ban- 
dhana.  Bha;!ndatta  is  fh«M  where  Sakti  is  betwe^  Mn  and  moon. 
Having  known  Sushtimna  and  its  bheda  (piereing)  and  making  the 
Vayu  to  go  in  the  middle,  one  should  stand  in  the  seat  of  bindn,  and 
close  the  nostrils.  Having  known  Yayu,  the  above-mentioned  bindn  and 
Satwa-prakriti  as  well  as  the  six  chaJsxas  (plexuses),  one  should  enter 
the  Suka-Mandala  (viz,^  Sahasr&ram  or  Pineal  gland^  the  Sfhere  of 
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happiness).  Thetre  are  six  plexnses  (i^iao]a«s).MQl&dli4ra  (Saoanvl  plexus) 
is  in  the  anns  ;  Sw&dhishtfina  (Peostatie  plexns)  is  near  the  genital 
oi^gan;  ManiptinJca  (Epigastric  plexus)  is  in  the  navel ;  An&hata  (Cardiac 
plexus)  is  in  the  heart ;  Yisnddhi  (Laryngeal  or  Pharyngeal  plexus)  is 
at  the  root  of  the  neck,  and  AgnAjB,  (Gayemous  plexus)  is  in  the  head 
(between  the  two  eyebrows).  Having  known  these  six  MandalaA 
(sphecres),  one  should  enter  the  Snkhamandala  (Pineal  gland),  drawing 
up  the  Vayu  and  should  sei^  it  (Yayu)  upwards.  He  who  practises  thus 
(the  control  of)  Yayu  becomes  one  with  Brahmanda  (the  macrocosm). 
He  should  practise  (or  master)  Yayu,  faindu,  chitta  and  chackra. 

Yogis  attain  nectar  through  Samadhi  alone.     Just  as  the  fire 
latent  in  (sacrificial)  wood  does  not  appear  without  churning,  so  the  fire  of 
wisdom  does  not  arise  without  Abhyisa  yoga  (or  the  practice  of  yoga). 
The  fire  placed  in  a  vessel  does  not  give  light  outside.    When  the 
vessel  is  broken,  its  light  appears  without.  One's  body  is  spoken  of  as  the 
vessel,  and  the  seat  of  ^  That"  is  the  fire  (or  light)  within ;  and  when  it 
(the  body)  is  broken  through  the  words  of  a  guru,  the  light  of  Brahma- 
gyana  (Higher  wisdom)  becomes  resplendent.      With  the  guru  as  the 
helmsman  one  crosses  the  subtle  body  and  the  ocean  of  Sazmara  (mun- 
dane existence)  through  the  affinities  of  practice.    That  Yak'  (power 
of  speech)  which  sprouts  in  Pai^  gives  forth  two  leaves  in  Pasyanti, 
buds  forth  in  Madhyama  and  blossoms  in  Yaikhari — that  Yak  which  has 
before  been  described,  reaches  the  stage  of  the  absorption  of  sound, 
reversing  the  above  order,  (vig,,  beginning  with  Yaikhari,  &c).  Whoever 
thinks  that  He  who  is  the  great  lord  of  that.  Yak,  who  is  the  (undiffer- 
entiated) and  who  is  the  illuminator  of  that  Yak  is  myself — ^whoever 
thinks  thus,  is  never  affected  by  words  high  or  low  (or  good  or  bad)* 
The  three  (aspects'  of  consciousness),  Yiswa,  Taijasa  and  Prignya,  the 
three  Yirat,  Hiranyagarl^a  and  Eswara  in  the  universe,  the  egg  of  the 
universe,*  the  egg  of  man  and  ^he  seven  worlds — all  these  in  turn  are 
absorbed  in  Pratyagatma  through  the  absorption  of  their  respective 
upadhis  (vehicles).  The  egg  being  heated  by  the  fire  of  Oyana  (wisdom), 
is  absorbed  with  its  Earana  (cause)  into  Paramatma  (universal  self). 
Thtti  it  becomes  one  with  Paramatma.    It  is  then  neither  unsteadiness 
nor  deptii,  neither  light  nor  darkness,  neither  describable  nor  distin- 
guishable.    Sat  (Be-ness)  alone  rehiains.    One  should  think  of  Atma 
as  being  within  the  body  like  a  Hght  in  a  vessel.    Atma  is  of  the 
dimensions  of  a  thumb,  is  a  light  without  smoke  and  without  form,  ifi 
shining  within  the  body  and  is  undifferentiated  and  immutable. 

(1).  Tikia4rfioiirkiiids{af«idkai^^;FMi,:FMyaB^i>l(^ 
Yaikhari  beiiig  the  lowest  and  the  grossest  of  sounds,  and  Pari  being  the  higlieat. 
In  erdhition  Vlk  begins  from  the  highest  to  the  lomrest,  and  in  iBvoUUaan  It  takes 
a  rerresae  otdar,  to  neBga-iato  the  hii^sst  mhU»  aooad  (BaiA). 

(2).  The  fijBst  tht«e  a«peotis  Of  oonaoioiiaDess  j^pefer  to  thegroes*  subtle  and 
Karana  bodies  of  man,  while  the  second  three  aspects  refer  to  the  three  bodies  t>f  the 
universe.    This  is  ftom  the  atand.|»ohit  ef  the  three  bodies* 

(8).  The  «gg  of  man— this  shows  that  man  in  his  fonoation  is,  and  appean, 
M  an  egg,  just  as  the  omTerse  is,  and  appears,  as  au  egg. 
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The  Vignanft  (wordly)  Atma  whicb'  dwells  in  tiiis  body,  is  deluded 
by  Maya  during  the  states  of  waking,  dreaming  and  dreamless  sleep ; 
but  after  many  births,  owing  to  the  effect  of  good  Karma,  it  wishes  to 
attain  its  own  state.  Who  am  I  P  How  has  this  stain  of  mundane 
existence  accrued  to  me  P  What  becomes  in  (sushupti)  the  dreaialeM 
sleep  of  me  who  am  engaged  in  bosiness  in  the  waking  and  the  dream- 
ing states  P  Just  as  a  bale  ol  cotton  is  burnt  by  fire,  so  the  Chidhabhasra^, 
which  is  the  result  of  non- wisdom,  is  burnt  by  the  (wise)  thoughts  like 
the  above.  When  wisdom  is  destroyed,  Pratyagatma,  that  is  in  the 
Dahara  (akas  or  ether  of  the  heart),  obtains  Vignana  (wordly  wisdom) 
diffusing  itself  everywhere  and  bums  in  an  instant  Grnana-maya  (sheathj) 
and  Mano-maya  (sheath).  After  this  he  shines  always  inside  (or  in 
the  gross  body)  like  a  light  within  a  vessel. 

That  Muni  who  contemplates  thus  till  sleep  and  till  death,  is  to  be 
known  as  a  jivanmukta  (emancipated  person).  Having  done  what 
ought  to  be  done,  he  is  a  fortunate  person.  And  having  given  up  (even) 
the  state  of  a  jivanmukta  he  attains  emancipation  in  a  disembodied 
state  after  his  body  wears  off.  He  attains  the  state  as  if  of  monng  in 
the  air.  Then  That  alone  remains  which  is  soundless,  touohless,  form- 
less and  deathless,  which  is  rasa  (the  essenceX  eternal  and  odourlesi, 
which  has  neither  beginning  nor  end,  which  is  greater  than  the  great, 
and  which  is  permanent,  stainless,  and  without  decay. 

Thus  ends  the  Upanishad. 


ZARAGH'GHRUNAK 
(Continued  from  page  338.) 

^  ^  rpHE  husbandman  is  God.    The  garden  He  is  preparing.  Divine 

-L  Paradise.  The  seed  bed,  the  earth.  The  seed  sowed  there- 
in, mankind.  The  nurserymen,  the  ministering  spirits  of  the  air, 
earth,  and  that  which  is  under  the  earth.  The  gardeners  are  preparing 
for  themselves,  the  spirit  states  of  their  several  spheres.  The  labourers 
they  employ  in  the  seed  bed,  their  deputed  agents,  the  priests  and  teach- 
ers of  mankind." 

<^  The  ministering  spirits,  viewed  in  their  essence,  are  a  higher 
order  of  the  functioning  forces — a  developed  outcome  of  those  forces 
whose  interactions  transform  the  invisible  into  the  visible  as  manifested 
nature.'* 

*'  These,  having  acquired  intelligence  and  volition  through  func- 
tional evolution  and  the  uses  of  life,  thinking  the  work  their  own  and 
that  they  did  it  of  themselves,  determined  to  do  it  for  themselves." 

**  Man,  the  culmination  of  the  terrestrial  evolution  of  which  they 
are  the  agents,  whose  spirit  is  derived  from  them,  once  placed  upon 
the  earth,  their  function  was  his  protection  from  the  perils  dissociated 
with  earth  life.    They  were  to  watch  over  man's  material  welfare. 

(1).    It  is  the  ooneoionetieM  of  man  which  becomes  dhitorted  a&d  is  unable  to 
oogaAse  itself  through  the  bodies; 
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This  HM  their  proirideniial  i^harge  in  his  r^ard,  and  f ca-  a  time  the j 
fnimied  it;' 

«^Now  these  several  ministering  spirits  are  diverse  potencies  of  a 
aiDgie  spirit,  which,  as  the  Spirit  of  the  Earth,  has  absolute  power  in 
its  own  sphere." 

'•*  Man  is,  as  regards  his  manifested  nattire,  the  outcome  of  natural 
function.  Owing  his  earth  life  to  a  visible  father,  having  vague  remi- 
niseences  of  an  unknown  past  and  undefinable  aspirations  for  a  possible 
future,  he  is  impelled  to  attribute  the  invisible  existence  thus  suggested 
to  him,  as  underlyiiig  his  visible  being,  to  an  invisible  Father.  The 
loving  providence  of  his  visible  father  teaches  that  this  invisible 
Father  cannot  be  less  loving,  less  regardful  of  his  welfare  and  happi- 
ness. This  want  of  knowledge  of  his  invisible  surroundings— of  the 
from  whence  he  came,  the  why  of  his  present  state,  and  the  whither 
towards  which  he  is  tending— convinces  him  that  uncertainty  in  these 
regards,  is  an  essential  condition  of  his  being,  and  therefore  that  all 
required  of!  him  is  to  live  in  loving  trust,  satisfied  that  the  sole  desire  of 
his  invisible  Father  is,  to  be  loved  and  trusted  as  a  Father." 

^'Man'waanet  to  devote  himselfio  needless  labour.  Not  to  acquire. 
Not  to  accumulate.  To  do  either  of  these  things  would  have  been  to 
distrust  the  providence  of  his  invisible  Father,  who  anticipates  all  his 
necessities ;  to  be  wanting  in  love  to  his  brother,  who  might  need  what 
hie  had  appropriated ;  or  to  delude  himself  with  a  fidse  idea  of  the  mean- 
ing  of  his  own  life.    He  was  simply  to  live,  to  love  and  to  trust." 

'*  But  his  life  was  not  merely  an  existence.  It  was  an  opportuniiy 
and  an  occasion." 

*'  The  spirit  of  man — ^his  evolved  and  evolving  spirit — ^though  not 
of  itself  imperishable,  contains  the  germ  of  a  potential  immortality." 

"  This  germ  might  be  likened  to  a  seed,  which^  if  the  conditions 
under  which  alone  it  could  germinate  and  develop  were  fulfilled,  would 
ao  regenerate  the  human  as  to  enable  the  thus  divinized  man,  when  he 
f eU  into  his  last  sleep  in  this  world,  to  pass  from  his  earthly  frame  as  a 
Jiving  soul  or  immortal  being,  with  the  glorified  form  and  ennobled 
aspect  pf  the  human  body — ^in  which  it  had  grown  and  after  which  it 
l^ad  been  moulded,  ss  in  a  matrix — ^but  far  more  perfect  and  fitted  for 
ihe  fuUer  enjoyment  of  a  higher  life.  This,  the  true  ohild  of  Gbd,  and 
m  every  W^J  adapted  to  the  state  for  which  it  has  been  prepared,  passes 
i^to  the  Piyine  Paradise,  there  to  renew  the  life  and  relations  it  com- 
menced on  earth,  only  under  more  ennobling  conditions." 

*'  Bi^t  jthis— man's  potential  opportunity — ^is  not  made  known  to 
him^  Nor  w^  this  necessary.  The  life  on  earth  is  the  life  assured  to 
him ;  to  be  foUovr^d  by  a  renewed  existence  as  soul  or  spirit,  according 
to  the  cond^itions  under  which  the  earttLlife  has  been  passed.  The 
spirits  on  leaving  the  human,  enter  the  spirit  state,  to  eonstttnte  the 
personating  potencies  and  exercise  the  aitributea  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
^irth.    Tbey  ape  Asdiyeive  as  themeufrom  whemihey  pBooeeded,  and 
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are  destined  to  share  the  fate  of  the  spirit  state^  for  which  hj  their  lives 
thej  fitted  themselves." 

''•Henoe  man's  potential  opportuniij  was  not  made  knowB  to  him^ 
because  he  oould  onlj  oozitvibate  to  the  growtii  of  bis  soul  in  <hi6  way. 
To  him,  when  not  misled  bj  illnsory  suggestions,  to  live  was  to  love. 
He  conid  not  live  without  desiring  love,  so  strongly  was  the  neoeesity 
for  love  stamped  upon  his  being.  But  love  was  to  begin  on  earth,  that 
it  might  be  perpetuated  in  the  Divine  Paradise.  How  oonld  man  love 
Gk>d,  whom  he  does  not  see,  if  he  did  not  love  hia  brother  whom  he 
does  ?  Moreover  this  love  was  not  to  be  self  seeking.  It  must  in  every 
oase,  and,  above  all,  in  that  whioh  oalls  forth  ite  highest  expression,  be 
absolutely  unselfish.  Love,  to  be  love  aoooafding  to  the  mind  of  Gh>d, 
must  be  wholly  self  forgetful  Self  must  give  way  in  all  things*  to  the 
good  of  the  beloved." 

''  All  who  so  love,  love  Gk)d.  For  the  deaire  of  Ghxl  is  to  be  loved 
in  his  off-sprix^,  beoauae  only  through  these  can  He  be  reached." 

"  But  all  who  so  love,  become  void  of  selfidiness,  and  innocent  of 
everything  displeasing  to  Gtod,  or  hurtful  to  man," 

'^  Hence  all  who  so  love,  inaenaibly  provide  the  eonditiona  under 
which  the  soul  grows  and  gaina  strength.    And  these  conditions  am— 
(1).    To  lead  a  self  forgetting  life ; 

(2).  To  love  with  a  love  whieh  realiaes  that  it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive ;  and 

(3).  To  enjoy  with  the  unselfish  enjoyment  which  enjoys  the 
enjoyment  of  others." 

''But  these  conditions  are  found  in  no  others.  So  that,  in  the 
evolution  of  the  Divine  through  the  human,  those  failing  to  fulfil  these 
conditiouF,  ensure  the  ultimate  loss  of  their  soul-potency — ^this  because 
by  their  lives,  they  render  themselves  unfit  for  the  Divine  Paradise." 

"  Nothing  but  the  fulfilment  of  these  conditions,  is  required 
6f  man  by  God.  And  the  fulfihnent  of  thdse  conditions,  is  left  to  man's 
<^tion  that  his  unselfishness  may  be  genuine  and  not  based  either  on 
selfish  desires  or  selfish  fears." 

^  But  man  being  by  nature  the  head  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the 
inherent  selfishness  of  ihsbt  kingdom  seeks  to  assert  itself  in  him.  And 
therefore  the  ateward  of  the  husbandman — ^that  is,  the  Divine  Ghiidance 
—is  sent  secretly,  as  a  suggesting  influence,  to  encourage  the  individual 
to  resist,  overcome  and  cast  out  this  innate  tendency,  and  guide  and 
help  him  in  developing  a  loving,  self-forgetting  disposition." 

"  The  Spirit  of  the  Earth,  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  his  soul- 
potency,  seeks  the  development  of  man  by  spiritualizing  methods,  that 
^he  natural  may  in  him  be  transformed  into  the  spiritual,  and  his  spirit 
prepared  for  transference  to  the  spirit  state — ^the  kingdom  or  garden  it 
IB  preparing  for  itself." 

^  To  do  this,  it  undertook  the  ianuning  of  man,  and  to  that  intent 
revealed  itself  gn  snitaUe  oocasioaa  and  in  div^s  forma  through 
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personatiag  potencies — the  disembodied  manifesting  spirits  of  deceased 
spiritualised  men — ^and  persuaded  man  that  the  natural  state  in  ivhich 
he  finds  himself,  is  a  fallen  state ;  that  his  natural  impulses  are  degrad- 
ing in  their  tendencies ;  and  that  it  is  his  duty  to  strive  to  raise  himself 
from  this,  his  fidlen  state,  by  resisting  natural  impulses,  and  setting  be* 
fore  himself  spiritual  aims :  promising  that,  if  he  devoted  his  ene]:*gie8 
to  spiritualizing  self,  he  would  be  aided  by  the  spirit,  and  be  rewarded 
with  the  gift  of  knowledge — of  revealed  knowledge.  EInowledge  of  the 
natural  world  in  which  he  finds  himself,  with  its  relations  to  the 
Universe  and  function  therein ;  of  the  meaning  of  his  own  life ;  of  the 
spirit  state,  to  which  hiA  aspirations  should  be  directed,  and  of  the 
spirit  head  of  that  state»  whose  earnest  desire  is  to  be  in  the  closest  and 
most  intimate  union  with  him :  and  assuring  him  that  this  union  thus 
commenced  will  attain  to  its  consummation  when  the  natural  body  with 
its  natural  appetites  is  thrown  off,  as  the  one  hindrance  to  final  happi- 
ness :  following  these  promises  with  the  threat  of  retributive  punishment 
to  those  who  fail  to  accept  and  act  up  to  the  revelations  thus  made,  and 
to  obey  the  laws  flowing  therefrom." 

^'  And  man  was  only  too  easily  persuaded,  Bnti  as  his  trainiag 
progressed,  some  after  a  time  became  dissatisfied  with  its  methods  and 
aims,  and  sought  to  free  themselves  iherefvom ;  while  others  resisted 
from  the  first.  And  these  three  classes  are  represented  by  the  three 
kinds  of  plants  growing  together  in  the  seed  bed." 

^^  Put  this  division  of  mankind  into  three  classes-— 

(1).    Those  who  receive  teaching  with  gladness,  and  mould 

themselves  in  accordance  with  its  dictates ; 
(2).    Those  wh0|  after  receiving  the  teachings  shrink  from  itd 

outcome,  and  seek  to  free  thenuselves  from  its  influ« 

ence;  and 

(3),  Those  who  resist  the  pretensions  of  the  teachers,  deny 
the  authority  they  seek  to  assume,  and  reject  the 
teaching  absolutely — caused  the  development  of  three 
sets  of  relations  in  the  spirit  state,  interpreted  as 
three  separate  states,  one  of  which  was  to  be  entered 
by  the  spirit  of  man  at  his  death." 
*' Hence  three  separate  states  were  held  to  await  the  elose  of 
human  life — 

(1).    Final  union  of  the  faithful  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Barth ; 

(2).  Purgation  of  the  unfaithful  i&at,  having  repented  of 
their  disobedience,  are  to  be  thas  reconciled  through 
expiation,  with  a  view  to  final  union  with  the  Spirit ; 

(3),  Retributive  punishment  for  the  faithless — with  whom 
those  entering  the  soul  state  were  ignorantly  classed, 
and  to  which  they  were  supposed  to  pass,  the  Spirii 
having  no  knowledge  of  the  soul  state.". 

4t 
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^^These  revelations  were  not  made  all  at  once,  nor  to  all.  Tliey 
copie  in  disjointed  fragments,  throngh  suitable  mediums,  as  these  pre- 
sented themselves." 

**  To  make  itself  viail>le,  a  personating,  spirit  (or  potencj.of  the 
Spirit  of  the  Earth),  1^.  to  partially  and ,  iecmpcKrarily  materialize  s 
phantom  body.  .  To  do  this.it  was  obliged:  to  use  the  exhalataons  of  its 
medium.  And  as  the  fumes  of  just  shed  blood  .made  materialization 
easier,  it  commanded  the  sacrifice  <A  e^iatory  victims." 

^'  More  often,  by  the  easier  method  of  fascination,  it  made  its  snbjeets 
fancy  they  saw  the  teacher  thas  seeking  to  influ^ice  them  and  heard  its 
Toioe  addressing  them." 

"  The  power  of  the  Spirit  was,  moreover,  greatly  increased  when 

people  met  together  to  call  upon  it — especially  if  these  were  wrought 

to  enthusiasm,  as  by  singing  in  chorus  or  the  like.     Then  it  was  enabled 

tp;do  things  out  of  the  natural  order  which  usually  limited  the  exercise 

.  of  its  powers."  f 

•  '  "^  These  meetings  were  conducted  by  a  favoured  medium.    At  them 
sacrifice  was  offered  and  blood  shed,  upon  occasion — sometimes  even 

^  that  ol  h«man  victims,  when  remarkable  manifestations  ensued." 

"  In  this  way  religious  acts,  religious  worship,  religion,  originatei 
And  by  these  means  the  Spirit  of  the  Earth  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 
God  of  this  world,  to  be  the  God  of  its  followers :  to  whom  it  revealed 
itself  under  various  aspects  and  designation3,  according  to  the  special 
attributes  it  was  showing  forth — setting  itself  in  an  especial  maBner 

» before  the  Jews  under  the  name  and  in  the  guise  of  the  terriiorial  and 
tutelary  deity  of  Canaan  (now  called  Jehovah — ^lAO  or  lEUE)  as  the 
¥ifat  Cause  of  all  things,  and  the  Deliverer  of  its  chosen  people." 

'^  Then  the  gatherings  became  organized  congregations,  the  medi- 
ums, mediators  and  sacrificers  or  priests.  And  so  Churches  were  fonnd- 
ed,'  in  which  anointed  sacrificers  or  priests — of  whom  the  chief  ot  high 
priest  was  called  the  "Messiah"  or   "Christ" — stood  between  their 

I  God  and  man,  as  expiating  mediators.  And  these  were  the  labourers 
0ent  into  the  seed  bed  by  the  nurserymen.     While  the  dung  with  which 

.'they  were  supplied  to  dung  the  plants  was — ^the  several  "  supernatural'* 
means,  phenomena  and  mamf  estations  by  which  the  primary  revelations 

.l¥ere  iiupported,  their  authority  established,  and  their  doctrines  con- 
firmed. For  the  supernatural  (so-called),  is  the  way  of  the  God  of  this 
worid." 

"  But  the  way  of  the.  Gk)d  of  ilm  world  is  the  oomtrary  to  the  way 
of  God.  '  Hence  the  way  of  God  is  the  patural  wi^y.  Hence  the  inter- 
vention of  God  is  a  natural  ii^tervention  tihrough  »  natural  force-— the 
steward  of  the  husbandman— which  produces  that  feeling  of  distress  m 
wrong  doing,  known  as  the  voice  of  conscience.  And  hence  the  son 
(word  or  voice)  of  God  recalls  man  from  the  spiritual  to  the  natural 
way  of  serving  him,  fi-om  the  revealed  to  the  created," 
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"  Man,  tlie  culminating  ontcome  of  terrestrial  cvoltitiori,  is  the 
nataraliy  prepared  organized  medium  for  the  Divine  impulse  seeking 
to  achate  him.  Hence  man  is  a  naturally  predestined  organ  of  God — 
the  oi^n  of  his  love-»^6r  in  man,'  through  man  and  by  man  is  the  love 
of  Ood  to  beset  forth.  And  hen^e  every  human  being  who  fails  to 
attain  to  the  soul  state,  and  so  to  become  an  organ  of  the  love  of  trod, 
has  miss^  the  end 'of  his  being '  and  dropped  out  of  the  higher  evolu^ 
tion. 

"  0#vng  to  the  masteiy  which  the  Spirit  of  the  Earth  and  God  of  '. 
this  wo^ld  has  ^acquired  over  the  human  race,  many  are  beguiled  by  its 
speoicms  doctrines  %nd*^betipayed  by  its  usurped  authority  who,  because 
their  one  aspiration  is  to  love  and  to' be'  beloved,  would  not  otbe^wifio 
have  fallen  under  its  dominion/' 

'^  These- are  'capable  of '  beingreistered  to  the  love  of  God.  These 
theSooi  (w6rd'  ior  voiic^)  of  God  oalls.  To  such  of  th'ese  as  respond  ^to 
tins  call:,  comes  a  reAefwiikg  impulse  f  and  this  Divine  impulse  quickens, 
requickens,  regenerates  them,  so  that^  re-entering  the  higher  evcduiion, 
they  agadn  become  potential  drgand  of  God — organs  of  his  lovB.*' 

"  But  tliis  call  is  to  the  natural — that'nattiral  order  which,  by  tho 
process  of  terrefftriat  evdutioi:^,  haer  placed  man  at  its  head.  This 
quickening  is  in  the  natural — that  natural  order  in  and  by  which, '  tha 
higher,  the  celestial;  evolution  is  induOed :  f or  th6  love  of  God  in  naaii 
begins  on  earth'  as  the  fashioner  of  the  only  earthly,  the  hmnacn  paera-r 
dise^  whose  source  is  in  the  heart  of  man,  that  in  the  divinized  huinan  it 
may  be  transformed  into  the  Divine  paradise,  as  the  matuired  fruit  of 
terrestrial  evolution*r-for  as  is  the  human,  so  will  be  the  Divine,  but  aa 
the  starting  point  of  an  infinitely  higher  order.'' 

Henry  Pratt,  m.  d. 


OBEAH. 

Chapter  III. 

(Continued  from  page  349^) 

WE  now  €ome  to  some  examples  of  Obeah  of  a  character  which 
adndte^  no^  doubt  of  -the  fact  that  the  performers  of  the  feats 
had  received  instrhctions  in  thd  art  of  using  their  wills ;  but  as  yet 
I  have  not  t)een  able  to  find  but  any  sort  of  organisation  either  of  the 
Gdrd  and  CheU  ^ype,  or  between  obe&hmah  and  obeahman.  In  fact 
rather  ^he  reverse^  of  the  latter,  is  most  frequently  the  case,  as  most 
obeahmen.  wlnrget  into'  trouble  under  the  law,  are  denounced  by  their 
own  brothers-in-obeah.  In  confirmation  of  my  theory  that  Obeah  is 
the  disintegraitiHg,  but  as  yet  undissipated  relic  of  a  real  system  of 
magic,  it  is  somewhat  important  to  note  that  the  reason  assigned  by 
the  negroes  themselves  for  the  present  wide-spread  belief  in  it^  is  that 
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down  io  a  oomparaiivelj  recent  date, — since  the  emaneipaticn  oC  the 
elayes, — ;the  knowledge  and  practice  has  been  kept  np  by  theoecaaumal 
introduction  of  batches  of  "  liberated  Africans,"  who  were  slayes  cap- 
tured by  H.  M.  Cmisers  from  slave  ships.  Bat  there  is  another  and 
yet  more  recent  source  of  such  knowledge  apparently,  for  while  the 
most  distinguished  performer  in  this  locality,  was  from  description 
and  appearance  a  Moor,  or  of  Moorish  descent,  more  recent  cmee  only 

became  noted  for  their  feats, — here  duly  recognised  as  Obeah  feats, 

after  they  had  been  in  conununication  with,  and  had  opportoiiitieB  of 
learning  from,  Moorish,  Arabic,  Algerian  forcats  in  Cayenne ;  who  are 
rightly  or  wrongly  credited  by  all  the  negroes  in  these  islands  with 
being  passed  masters  of  (Black)  arts. 

To  account  for  the  knowledge  of  such  things  among  the  Moors,  it 
is  said,  and  I  beUeve  with  truth,  that  some  twenty  days'  maivh  west  of 
Souss  in  Morocco,  on  the  banks  of  a  certain  river  (Wadi),  thero  is  an 
old  established,  but  still  large  and  active  school,  from  which  most  of 
such  learning  spreads  amongst  the  Moors  of  the  present  day.  No 
doubt  too^  the  MusaJman  propaganda  at  present  making  sudi  great 
headway  south,  towards  the  centre  and  west  of  Africa,  carries  with  it 
some  who  are  both  capable  of  teaching  what  they  know,  and  assiinila- 
ting  what  they  find. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  clear  that  there  is  already  in  existence, 
throt^h  more  or  less  all  the  African  negro  iribes,  a  certain  amount  of 
arcane  knowledge,  which  among  the  Julus  of  thd  south-east,  includes 
the  use  of  Olamour  (M&y4),  induced  clairvoyance,  and  conscious  pro- 
jection of  the  double :  while  in  the  west,  it  is  not  long  since  I  read  a 
strikingly  graphic  a^)count  of  a  negro  ^^Doctress"  in  the  Cameroon 
Mountain  country,  who  (if  that  account  is  to  be  trusted),  seems  to  be  a 
female '  blacV  adept. 

Here,  in  the  following  examples,  we  have  the  Semitic 'tZm  of  the 
present  day  Moors  of  the  north,  recognised  as  Obeah  by  negroes  who 
are  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  those  who  brought  Hametic  Obeah  hetB 
with  them  from  West  Africa,  and  from  places  there  that  in  inost 
instances  are  separated  from  all  chance  of  past  or  present  Moorish 
instruction,  by  immense  distances. 

About  sixty  years  ago,  there  were  brought  to  the  estate  of  L 

among  oth^  new  slaves,  two  men  who  were  distinguished  from  the  rest 
by  reason  of  their  light  brown  color,  and  straight  hair.  They  are  also 
described  as  having  had  unusually  large  heads,  prominent  noses,  and 
long  arms.  These  peculiarities  are  inherited  to  some  extent  by  the 
descendants  of  one  of  them,  some  of  whom  I  have  seen.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  these  men  were  Moors,  as  these  descendants*  physical 
characteristics  go  to  show. 

Some  six  months  after  their  arrival,  one  of  the  brothers  disappeared, 
bodily,  and  completely.  The  other,  who  meanwhile  had  'married'  a 
negress,  accounted  for  his  brother's  disappeaiance  by  saying  he  had 
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*  flown  away  bade  to  A£rica,  and  that  he  would  have  done  so  too»  had  he 
not  eaten  eomething  that  prevented  him  doing  so*  {my  informante  say, 
Bait.)  He — ^the  remaining  brother, — ^beoame  knowli  as  '  Kongo  Brown' 
and  was  one  of  the  most  highly  acoomplished  professors  of  Obeah  ever 
known  here. 

On  one  occasion  Mr.  Kongo  Brown  gave  a  party  at  his  house,  and 
for  the  entertainment  of  his  gnests,  said  he  would  show  them  some- 
thing. He  first  sent  out  to  his  garden,  and  had  a  plantain  '  sucker* 
about  eighteen  inches  long  brought  in.  He  then  dug  a  hole  in  the 
clay  floor  of  his  house,  in  a  comer ;  and  therein  planted  the  said  plantain 
Bncker,  which  was  then  covered  with  a  sheet.  Then  he  stood  up  and 
waved  his  hands  over  it,  and  talked  to  it  in  a  tongue  not  understood  by 
his  guests.  Next,  he  had  fetched  into  the  centre  of  the  floor  a  washing 
tab,  which  was  filled  with  fresh  water  brought  in  buckets  from  a 
spring  close  by.  This  done,  he  produced  a  weJking  stick,  a  piece  of 
twine  about  two  feet  long,  and  a  fish-hook.  These  he  put  together, 
and  asking  the  company  to  sit  round  the  tub,  saying  he  was  going  to  fish. 
After  waving  his  hands,  and  saying  some  unknown  words  over  the  tub, 
he  began,  and  to  the  great  wonderment  of  the  company  fished  out  of 
that  tub  of  fresh  water  ov^  a  dosen  large  sized  and  living  ''  snappers,'' 
and  **  groupers,"  (which  are  two  kinds  of  sea  fish).  These  he  made  over  to 
certain  members  of  the  company,  and  told  them  to  go  out  to  his  kitchen 
and  cook  the  fish  for  him.  When  the  fishing  was  over  (and  it  took 
about  two  hours),  he  again  turned  his  attention  to  the  plantain-sucker 
in  the  comer.  Being  uncovered  it  was  observed  to  have  grown  under 
the  sheet,  and  was  now  about  four  feet  high.  Again  putting  the  sheet 
over  it,  he  held  his  hands  above  it  for  some  time,  occasionally  muttering 
some  words  in  the  unknown  tongue,  and  between  times  talking  to  the 
company.  Finally,  calling  for  a  knife  to  cut  this  bunch  of  plantains, 
the  sheet  was  taken  off,  and  there  stood  a  full  grown  plantain  tree, 
bearing  a  large  and  well  developed  bunch  of  green— ripe  plantains. 
These  were  duly  cut,  and  also  sent  to  be  cooked. 

My  informants  in  this  case  are  two  old  men,  who  were  among  the 
guests  on  this  occasion  and  helped  to  consume  these  victuals.  One  of 
them  remarked  thai;  'although  there  was  plenty  of  fish  for  all  hands, 
there  was  only  that  one  bunch  of  plantains,'  and  he  thinks  Kongo  Brown 
must  have  put  &me  obeah  into  them  to  make  them  go  round,  'as  all  hands 
had  a  plenty.' 

One  of  the  old  men  was  also  present  on  an  occasion  when  Kongo 
Brown,  having  committed  some  offence,  was  tied  up  to  be  fiogged.  Brown 
took  the  matter  very  coolly,  and  told  the  manager  he  had  better  not 
flog  him  in  case  the  flogging  hurt  the  wrong  person.  However  the 
flogg»«g  proceeded,  and  about  three  lashes  had  been  given,  at  which 
Brown  only  laughed,  when  piercing  shrieks  were  heard  from  the  great 

*  House'  (Manager's  residence)  which  was  close  by :  upon  this  the 
operation  was  suspended,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  the  shrieks  were 
uttered  by  the  manager's  wife  ia  the  house,  on  whoee  back  it  eeems  those 
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three  lashes  had  ffimuUctMously  fdUen.  Btoum  gtut  aS  tlie  r^i  of  that 
flogging,  audit  appears  that  itie^  manager*^  irif e  who  suffered,  was  in 
some  way  the  oause  of  the  pnnishmenif  being  administered. 

Another  feat  accredited  to  Brown  was  this  :--E is  a  sugar 

estate,  and  it  happened  that  towards  the  end  of  our  crop  season  there 
were  about  100  hogsheads  (pf  1  ton  each) .  of  '  cnred'  sugar  in  the 

*  curing  house' ;  when  information  came  one  afternoon  that  a  vessel  to 
take  the  sugar  on  board  had  arrived  in  the  shipping- bay,  which  is 
about  two  miles  from  the  '  Works*  of  that  estate,  down  a  very  rough,  and 
precipitous  road.  Preparations  at  once  commenced  for  carting  down 
the  sugar  next  day.  However,  Brown  went  to  the  manager  and  asked 
him  what  he  would  get  if  he  could  get  that  sugar  conveyed  down  to 
the  bay  by  daylight  next  morning.  Th^  manager  laughed  at  him,  and 
finally  offered  to  bet  him  something  it  would  not  be  done.  Kext  morn- 
ing the  hundred  hogsheads  of  sugar  were  found  down  at  that  bay,  but 
how  it  got  there,  no  one  but  Kongo  Brown  seemed  to  know,  and  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  much  given  tp  revelation.     Carting  it  down, 

would  have  occupied  thfe  estate's  cattle  for  fully  a  week. 

•  •  ' 

These  foui;  feats  of  Songo  B^wn:are:;weUJaiown  te  All  the^^^roes 
in  this  looaUiiy»  and  my^  two  o^d  inf annw*m  ■  ft>^'»°^'<^'^^*^S^^'^g^ 
tixae8,-r-mei^lj  coxrabiorated  .who^ :  I  bad  Skbp^eAy^  fMq^aeatly.Jbeiuid. 
No  other  pbQahgcp^i^  I  h^ve  y^  heard  ipf  h^re,  .is  lot^ted  with  pgilonii- 
ances  of  such. a. high  gra^e,  and  i^  does  not  seem  that  tiket. powers 
stich  as  appear  to  ha^ve  ^en.  involved,  pertaui  at  all  to  the  erdinttsy 
practitioner.  The  fishj^  feat  is  one  that  htm  Imn  hwxd  of  -.beloiw  in 
other  parts  of  the  wo^d^  while  the  plantain  grpwiipLgt^'a  r^pJaoa  of:tha 
most  scientific,r-fr9m  an  occult  point. of.  view,7r-way. of  pecfonning  the 

*  Indian  mangoe  trick':  and, the  onebunoh  of  planMofl. proving  a 
plenty'  for  a  bousefull  of  nogfoes^^-^  apy  ow  who  knows  .what  the 
average  negro  appetite  is  like^— savours  veiry^tcongly  of  'redaplicatkni.' 
If  the  *  Ej»dak*  camera  had  been  invente4  in  those  da^yS;  I  Yeij.mooh 
doTkbt  ito,  power, to  explain  tl^ese  'trioke'  as  hypnotism.  The /story 
of  the  flogging,  ppssibly^  might  be  e:|iplained  irom  a  hypnotici  point  of 
view,  but  u^der  the  circumstances  there. is  soaroely  any  room  to  suspect 
thati  while. the  action. of  the  process  of  reperenssion'  isdisiiiictly- 
enggested.  The  removal  of  the  100  to;is  of  sug^  to  a  distance  of  abont 
two  miles  in  a  single  nighty  is  a  feat  which  recalls  the  legendary  sue  of 
how  the  great  Jtiohael  Scot  got  the  peak  of  the,E}idare  Jiull:  in  Sooiiand 
split.into  three  in  a  si^g^e  night,  and  the  sugar  was.  most  probably  to* 
moved  by  the  same  kind  of  '  de^il,'  iV  e.,  elemental  focce.  Altogether 
Hr-  Kong^, Brown  seems  to. haye  ;been>in  posseaskia  of . oonaidenible 
^powers,'  and  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine. ho w. in. sueh  case  he  became 
a  slave,  or  remained  one.;  .instead  of-^for  instanoe,^-r£iyi^.  away  home 
tQ  Africa,,  a§f  hj^  hroith^r'  is  r^pjitfd  to,MYe  donewAt  any-TatsH  k  not 
likely^that,thci  ei^^g^pf  salt  ppeveated  Jluis  doipg  sd^  altbaigk  4h«i'iaay 
have  been  si^gi^^ted.  i>S  i^v^  i9  .eo:rec:lhe  real  /canse;^ 
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Taking  them  ad' a  whole,  the  details  .o(  iheee  stories  are  not  iLe 
style  of  thii^  the  negro  brain  is  .given  to  invent  or  ooneoet,  and  I  can 
scarcely  avoid  believing  in  their  verity :  and  in  sequence  thcoreof  thtft 
Kongo  Brown  was  a  real  Moorish  Initiate,  who  in  some  nnezplsibied 
manner  had  eontrived  to  get  very  nrach  out  of  his  latitude.  iFnrth^, 
although  these  stories  date  batek  more  than  half  t^cem^aj^  the  knowledge 
that  prodnGed:the  feats  by  no  means  seems  to  be  extinct  at  the  present 
tinie  in  the  West  Indies,  as  I  have  heard  of  -other  erenis,  which  parallel 
these,  as  having  happened  within  the  last  decade. 

The  deeds  of  the  next  two  ebeahmen  to  be  ^ooneideiped,  happ^sed  in 
much  more  recent  times,  and  while  on  the  one  hand,  they  do  not  evince 
BTLchhigh  grade  knowledge  as  Kongo  Brown's,  they  are  of  no  less  interest 
to  the  occnltist,  mid  for  the  most  part  their  verity  is  absolutely  vouched 
for,  by  eye-witnesses :  on  >ihfi  other  hand,  while  the  performers  wer^ 
both  Creole.(We8t  Indiaharoi^  negroes,  they  only  began  to  manifest  such 
knowledge  after  visiting  Guiana,  where  they  had  opportunities  of  meet- 
ii^  with  Algerian  Moors  or  Arabs* 

M.  B.,  who  died  in  187&,  was  by  way  e£  being  a  oarpenter  by  trader 
and  had  his  beauty  marred  by  some  disepuae  which  had  almost  com^ 
pleiely  eaten  «way  .his  inose.  This  disfigmsment  had  also  affected  his 
palate,  causing -him  to  speak  Iritl^  a  very  hoarse  vdccw  He  returned 
from  a  sojonom  of  some  y^aorein  Guiana  aged  about  45;  and  being  of  a 
very  irascible  temper  and  giveli  to  stsopg  dritik,  he  isocm  became  dis- 
liked and  feared,  and  the  latter  feeling  does  not  stem  to  have  beeli 
mitigated  by  lus  giving  proofs  of  his  powers  as  an  obeahman.  One  of 
which  proo^  was  his  being  orediibed  with  the  oompellilig  of  all  sorts  of 
people  to  give  him  emp]oymeiat,--*et  en  his  declared  enemies^  and  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  he  was  a  notorfously  t)ad  workman,  he  always  in- 
Bisted»---and  generally  got  his  way,  and  tiie  fruits  thereof  in  the  shape 
of  increased  pa(y,T^on  being  foreman  of  the  woa4c. 

The  deed  which  ^rst  gained  him  preminenee  as  a  dangeixms  obeah- 
man,  came  about  by  his  one  day  meeting  two  joong  girls  (sistersX  on 
the  road,  who  laughed  at  him,  and  jeered  at  his  want  of  a  nose.  An 
altercation  ensned,  which  terminated  by  his  stepping  up  to  them  and 
passing  his  open  hand  down  the  face  of  each  one,  declaring  as  he  did  so 
that  within  three  months  they  would  be  as  iioselesB  as  be  was,  and  no 
doubt  would  enjoy  being  laughed  at  for  it  too.  This  dnly  caane  to  pass^ 
and  one  of  the  women  who  died  recently,  was  oqce  pointed  oot  to  me 
in  confirmation. 

The  following  three  *'trieks"  of  his  are  related  l^*  a  carpenter  in 
my  ttnployment,  who  worked  with  U.  B.  freqoently  and  knew  him  welL 

"  One  evening  J  was  walking  into  town  from  H,-^!  met  M.  R  on 
the  way.  He  had  rumung  in .  front  of  him  a  large  and  very  ugly  dog^ 
•which  cai^^  lip  to  me*  and  as  I  was  in  some  fear  of  being  bitten,  I  kept  it 
off  with  my  stick.  Seeing  thia,  M.  B.  said,  ^  What  do  you  meddle  with 
jay  dog  for  ?  TU  show  you  something  to  teacli  you  better  manners,  boy  l"^ 
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'And  then  pointing  to  the  di(»h  of  the  side  of  the  ix)ad,  he  Mid  to  the  dqgr, 
**  Oto  dovm,  go  down  there  and  fetch  that  fellow  np."  The  dog  jumped  into 
the  ditch  and  in  another  minute  was  back«  rolling  and  gtrnggling  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  with  a  large  black  snake  wound  round  it.  As  80on 
as  I  saw  this,  as  I  am  much  afraid  of  snakes,  I  took  to  my  heels  and 
ran  past  them  as  quickly  as  I  could.  After  running  a  few  yards,  I 
stopped  and  looked  back,  and  saw  the  dog  running  on  ahead  as  before 
and  no  snake  to  be  seen.  M.  B.  stood  still  on  the  same  spot^  and 
laughed  at  me  and  said,  *'  Able  boy  i  next  time  you  meddle  with  my  dog 
I'll  send  that  fellow  to  tie  you  up."  I  was  careful  not  to  give  him  the 
chance. 

'*  Another  time,  some  years  after  that,  my  uncle  was  making  some 
repairs  to  his  house,  and  I  and  some  other  men  were  woiking  with  him 
at  the  job.  My  uncle  disliked  B.,  and  though  he  asked  for  work,  refas- 
ed  to  employ  him.  One  morning  as  my  uncle  was  in  the  act  of  sawing 
a  piece  of  board,  B.  turned  up,  and  stood  for  a  few  minutes  watching 
my  uncle.  He  then  said,  **  You're  cutting  that  board  too  short" !  My 
uncle  said,  "  No,  Tm  not,"  and  took  up  the  board,  and  laying  it  orer  the 
space  it  was  to  corer,  found  it  some  inches  too  short.  Taking  another 
board,  he  laid  it  over  the  space,  and  marked  the  length  off  with  his 
pencil.  On  his  beginning  to  saw  it,  B.  said,  "  You're  cutting  that  board 
too  short  again !"  My  uncle  said,  ^*  No,"  but  placing  the  cut  board  orer 
the  space,  found  it  two  inches  too  short.  A  third  time,  my  uncle  took  a 
board  and  marked  it  with  his  pencil  two  inches  longer  thim  was  requir- 
ed. As  he  was  cutting  it,  B.  said,  "  You're  going  stupid !  it's  far  too 
long  this  time."  By  this  time  my  uncle  was  rery  angry,  but  he  laid 
the  board  over  the  space,  and  found  it  about  five  inches  too  long,  fie 
then  marked  off  the  five  inches  acduratoly,  and  proceeded  to  cut  it,  as  he 
was  doing  so,  B.  laughed  at  him  and  told  him,  '*  You're  too  short  again !" 
And  it  was  some  inches  too  short.  Then  my  uncle  and  B.  had  a  quarrel 
and  B.  went  away.  But  a  little  later,  as  my  uncle  was  paring  off  a 
comer  of  his  work  with  a  chisel,  B.  came  back  again,  and  said  to  him, 
"  Look !  your  hand  is  cut !"  and  my  uncle's  left  hand  had  a  very  bad  cut, 
right  across  the  centre  of  the  palm.  It  bled  profusely,  and  pained  him  a 
good  deal ;  he  was  a  good  deal  alarmed,  but  B.  laughed  at  him :  after  a 
little,  B.  thought  proper  to  go  off  and  gather  some  sort  of  green-leaves, 
with  which  he  dressed  the  wound.  As  he  did  so,  he  told  my  uncle, 
**  You'll  be  all  right  tomorrow  morning."  Next  morning,  ihere  was  no 
trace  or  scar  of  any  ivound  on  my  uncle's  hand. 

"About  this  period,  I  was  working  under  an  old  man  called  W. 
One  day,  both  B.  and  W.  and  I  were  invited  to  a  funeral.  We  all 
started  together,  B.  and  I  riding  ponies,  and  W.  a  large  donkey.  On 
the  way  W.  praised  his  donkey  very  much  for  ite  docility,  quietness,  and 
good  working  qualities ;  but  B.  said  he  was  sure  it  was  wicked,  and 
would  play  W.  some  trick  beforelong.  Arrived  at  the  house  the 
funeral  was  to  nUxt  from,  we  found  a  considerable  number  of  peopld 
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already  coDeeted.  The  bonse  was  ob  the  top  of  .a  mound,  and  a  ste^ 
hank  sloped  away  fi^oin  the  door,  down  into  a  very  dirty,  muddy  duck 
pond.  When  we  had  alighted  and  tied  up  oar  animialsy  B.  went  up  to 
W/s  donkey,  and  catdiing  hold  of  one  of  its  ears,  blew  into  it,  and 
spoke  rapidly  into  it  in  some  foreign  langrnage,  beginning  with  words 
like  '*  Iikitaki,  likitaki,  likitaki,"  and  ending  with  the  words  ''  G'est 
bon!"  At  wMch  the  donkey  snorted  and  shook  its  head  violently. 
This  he  repeated  three  times,  and  each  time  the  donkey  snorted  and  shook 
its  head,  greatly  to  the  amusement  of  the  bystanders,  including  W. 
himself.  When  the  funeral  was  over,  we  returned  to  the  house,  where 
-vve  had  something  to  drink ;  after  which  B.  arose  and  said  to  W., ''  Come 
on — ^let  us  go  !*'  We  went  out,  and  mounted  our  ponies^  and  W.  his 
donkey.  We  started,  W.'s  donkey  would  not  moye.  W.  coaxed  him, 
and  urged  him  to  no  end,  then  he  began  to  beat  him,  at  which  the 
donkey  wheeled  round,  and  began  to  kick,  and  fliug  up  its  heels  as  if  it 
iKras  mad,  W.  holding  on  tightly.  But  it  kicked  and  plunged  right  down 
the  bank  to  the  edge  of  the  pond,  when  it  stopped  suddenly  and  shot  W.'s 
head  foremost  into  the  muddy  water,  out  of  which  he  arose  dripping, 
and  covered  with  dirt  from  head  to  foot.  He  was  much  enraged,  and 
ran  to  attack  B. ;  seeing  this,  B.,  who  had  been  laughing  the  whole  time, 
called  out  to  W.  "  Aha  man. !  You've  got  it  this  tin^e !  that  donkey  of 
yours  never  plays  any  tricks  I"  and  putting  spurs  to  his  pony  galloped 
q£E  as  quickly  as  he  could,  amid  W's  vows  of  revenge  against  him,  and 
the  laughter  of  all  the  people." 

A  eontemporaxy  of  M.  B.'s  was  a  man  called  B.  D.,  who  had  likewise 
heen  to  Guiana,  and  also  brought  back  thence  with  him. some  learning 
of  the  same  kind.  However,  after  the  fashion  of  obeahmen,  the  two 
could  never  agree,  and  their  ill-feeling  culminated  in  B.'s  challenging  D. 
to  fight.  They  were  to  meet  at  a  certain  time  and  place  to  settle  mat- 
ters, and  that  was  to  be  done  in  a  manner  that  was  certainly  highly 
classical  in  its  way.  They  were  each  to  cause  a  snake  to  appear,  and 
the  snakes  were  to  fight,  the  one  which  swallowed  the  other  to  be  the 
yictor.  M.  B.  was  at  the  place  at  the  proper  time,  attended  by  some 
of  his  friends,  but  B.  D.  did  not  think  proper  to  attend.  B.  was  very 
viuch  disgusted  and  angry ;  he  cursed  B.  D.  soundly,  and  remarked 
to  his  friends,  "If  that  coward  D.  had  only  come,  I  could  have 
settled  him"  with  one  hand,  just  like  this — "  striking  a  blow  with 
his  fist  on  the  tmnk  of  a  gree-gree  (palm)  tree  which  they  were 
standing  closely, — and  it  would  have  dried  him  up  like  this."  And 
as  he  spoke,  aU  the  fronds  of  the  tree  withered^  and  became  quite  hrown 
anddriedup^ 

A  friend  of  B.  D.'s  informs  me,  that  he  several  times  ''saw  B.  D. 
take  a  handkerchief  off  his  head  or  waist  and  throw  it  on  the  ground, 
-where  it  at  once  changed  into  a  snake.  One  night  we  were  together 
down  at  P —  and  we  heard  music  in  one  of  the  houses.  D.  said  to 
me  *  there's  a  dance  going  on  there,  let's  go  to  it.'    I  refused  as  I  did 
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Bot  know  tha  peojAe  of  UttB  hous^  snd  aeitlier  of  na  kad  been  asked. 
But  D-^rode  off  to  the  house,  md  I  followed  kirn.  Wkfln  mat  it» 
We  got  off  and  tied  our  ponies.  D.  then  said,  *  jnst  yon  watch,  and 
I'll  show  70a  some  fan !'  We  went  "towards  the  open  doois  and  bkw 
the  people  danetng;  D.  stepped  in,  and  as  he  did  so,  he  took  the  hand^ 
kerchief  off  his  head  and  threw  it  into  the  middle  of  the  room.  It  no 
sooner  touched  Hke  floor,  then  it  tamed  into  a  snake,  a  large  yellow- 
tailed  one.  All  the  people  heoame  mnch  afraid  and  ran  shrieking  oat  of 
ihe  doors,  and  jnmping  oat  of  the  windows.  Then  the  master  of  the  lumsa 
Hoame  np  to  D.  and  begged  him  to  take  away  his  snake,  which  he 
did  by  pioking  it  np,  and  as  he  lifted  it,  it  again  became  the  handker- 
^•hiefywlndhheretiedroandhishead.  He  got  a  diink  from  the  man,  and 
tiien  we  went  home.^ 

•< Another  time  he  was  fencing  with  tho  ^single  stick,*  and  he 
snddenly  tamed  his  stick  into  a  snake,  greatly  to  the  diacomfitaxe  of 
his  antagonist." 

^D.  eoold  '<  trick'' animals  too.  Onoe  he  rode  np  to  O. —  on  a 
donkey.  While  he  was  gone  abont  his  business  there,  his  dcrikey  got 
loose,  and  wandered  off  into  ^he  garden  of  a  woman  'called  C. — and 
began  to  eat  her  vegetables.  Finding  it  in  the  garden,  she  took  it  np 
to  the  hoose  and  tied  it  there.  When  D.  missed  his  donkey,  he  was 
CKxm  told  that  Mrs.  0 — had  taken  it  np  for  trespass.  On  going  to 
her  hoose  for  it,  she  demanded  a  dollar, — according  to  tho  enstom 
here, — ^for  the  trespass  before  she  woold  give  it  np  to  him.  D.  langh* 
ed  at  her,  and  going  np  to  the  donkey,  clapped  his  hand  on  its  hind 
qnarters,  and  said  something  to  it  in  a  **  foreign  langnage,*'  th^i  he 
tamed  to  her,  and  said, "  All  right  Mrs.  C. — Good  day  V*  and  went  off. 

^  Presently  Mrs.  0 —  untied  the  donkey  to  move  it  to  where  it 
oonld  be  tied  to  graze ;  no  sooner  had  she  loosed  its  rope  then  it  rose 
np  on  its  hind  legs,  and  attacking  her,  tnmbled  her  down ;  then  forth- 
with went  off  to  its  master  at  the  top  of  its  speed.  And  that  was  all  the 
trespass  damages  Mrs.  0.  got  ont  of  D.  and  his  donkey.** 

One  thing  aboat  these  three  obeahmen  seems  to  place  them  npon  a 
different,  and  perhaps  a  higher  platform  than  that  oconpied  by  all 
others  of  their  fraternity  whom  I  have  yet  heard  of  here.  That  ^ 
lieither  of  tii^m  were  ever  known  to  sell  their  services,  or  to  nae  their 
powers  for  the  pnrpose  of  making  mon^>  thd  reverse  of  which  is  dis* 
tinctly  the  role. 

It  appears  that  the  snakes  produced  on  all  these  occasions  are 
always  either  the  "black**  or  "yellow- tailed"  snakes : — ^a  kind  oommoQ 
here  where  there  are  no  poisonous  snakes.  The  "  yellow-t^Qed**  is  said 
to  be  the  female  of  flie  "black,"  and  they  belong  to  the  oroktkiB  variety. 
Why  these  particnlar  snidtes  should  be  chosen  to  protect  gardens,  and 
to  be  produced  as  above  related,  there  is  nothing  to  ez{^laSn;  except, 
perhaps,  that  the  negroes  hold  them  in  more  respect,  Qum  any  others  sf 
the  many  kinds  of  snakes  to  be  f  otmd  here. 


The  prodnc^on  (tf  snake*  by  B.  ancb  D.  was  pvobabl;'  d«s  to  the 
iise  of  mesmeric  or  bj^pnotie  glaiooiti?  ov  ]li&j^  aod ia  cae^efH.  G. 
referred  to  in  my  first  chapter,  the  glamour  was  probably  attaohed  to  tho 
stidcB  by  mesmeric  impregnation,  whereby  they  became  in  fact '  taHs-* 
mans' — after  a  fashion.  And  it  is  enrionsly  interesting  to  find  the  clas- 
sical feats  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  priest  magicians, — ^turning  rods,  Ac., 
into  serpents,  which  swallow  each  other  too, — taming  up  in  this  quarter 
of  th&globe.— ''  Far  in  the  folds  of  the  dark  of  the  West"— ;  at  the  hands 
of  the  ehildfen  of  Ham.  I  shall  not  be  surprised  some  day  to  find  one. 
of  them  make  his  rod  bear  leayes,  Aq.^  too,  lor  beth  leats  oan  be  done 
tiirough  the  same  process.  B.'is  hallucination  of  the  carpenter  as  to  thei 
l^igth  oi  his  boards,  and  the  subsequent  cutting  and  cure  of  hiahand,  ia 
of  course  nearly  the  same  glamour  process  carried  a  little  further;  and 
his  destroying  the  noses  of  the  two  girls,  is  the  use  of  ''suggestion** 
phis  psychie  f <»ce,  in  the  infection  of  disease. 

B.'s  killing  the  gree-gree  tree  is  another  exhibition  of  the  samd 
forces ;  and  it  recalls  a  similar  operation  in  a  part  of  India  little  known 
to  Europeans.  In  one  of  the  small  tributary  (and  yery  jangali)  stateil 
of  the  Ch^tiA  N^p6r  division,  lying  near  the  C.  P.  boundary,  toward 
Sambalptir,  there  exists  some  sort  of  a  fraternity  of  Ojdhs  and  Bain&a 
who  impose  a  kind  of  test  of  power  on  those  aspiring  to  be  of  their 
number ;  which  consists  of  the  neophyte  being  placed  bound  at  the  foot^ 
(rf  a  Sirhul  (Shorea  Bohusta)  tree,  which  she  or  he  was  to  blast  and  kill 
within  a  certain  time. 

Of  course,  the  same  eifects  ean  be  produced  by  the  power  of  '  spells*^ 
(mantri-sakti),  and  that  obeahmen  are  not  ignorant  of  that  phase  o£ 
occultism,  is  preyed  by  the  performances  of  both  B.  and  D.  with  the 
donkeys^  as  well  as  in  other  cases.  Another  instance  of  the  same  occurs 
red  within  the  last  few  months ;  the  performer  being  a  grand-son  of 
Kongo-Brown,  who  "  tricked'^  a  cow  of  his,  which  he  had  tied  to  graze 
en  another  man's  land,  in  such  manner  that  when  the  latter  found  her 
and  loosed  her  to  "take  her  up'*  for  trespass,  she  turned  on  him, 
caught  him  up  on  her  horns,  and  carried  him  in  that  position  through 
all  sorts  of  bush  and  bramble  (whereby  he  was  much  scratched^  and  his 
clothes  torn  to  rags)  straight  into  her  master's  court-yard. 

The  Spanish  Creole  negroes  of  Trinidad  and  the  Spanish  Main,  where 
there  are  many  poisonous  snakes,  are  said  to  use  a  spell  when  they 
find  one,  which  renders  the  snake  perfectly  powerless  so  that  they  can 
Mil  it  without  danger.  That  particular  spell,  it  is  reported,  has  been 
taught  them  by  the  (Carib,  &c.,)  Indians  of  the  Main.  Of  those  Indians 
too,  I  have  been  hearing  some  curious  stories,  which  perhaps  may  form 
the  basis  of  a  future  paper. 

MlAD  HOYOBA  KORA-HOHi  F.  T.  B. 
(To  he  continued,} 
N,  B. — Wherever  the  word  occultism  is  made  nse  of  in  these  notes,  it  is  as  th^ 
tmnslation  of  gupta-vidya  >uid  not  meant  to  apply  as  to  any  particular  one  of  tbe 
sciences  grouped  under  that  head. 
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A  LECTURE  ON  HERBERT  SPENCER. 
[ilZZ  rights  reserved^] 

IN  the  sjstepd  of  Herbert  Spencer,  to  which  I  would  now  invite  yaor 
attention,  the  wondrous  scientific  advance  characteristic  of  this 
century  finds  full  exfM^ession.  This  encyclopaddic  body  of  doctrine  may,  as  a 
whole,  be  recognised  as  incomparably  the  best  extant  approximation  to 
that  "  complete  unification  of  (scientific)  knowledge"  which  its  author 
bids  Philosophy  to  aspire  to.  Spencer's  versatility  and  industry  have 
rendered  him  quite  the  philosopher  of  modem  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  His  influence  on  men  of  letters  has  necessarily  been  very  con- 
siderable, while  a  good  portion  of  his  lighter  thinking  has  filtered  down 
to  the  level  of  the  "  at  home*'  and  the  Man  in  the  Street.  Not  of  course 
that  any  value  attaches  to  the  deliverances  of  the  latter  sphere  of 
critics.  Still  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  pervasive  effects  of  his  work ; 
*'  work"  in  Fiske's  words  "  of  the  calibre  of  that  which  Aristotle  and 
Newton  did,  though,  coming  in  this  latter  age,  it  as  far  surpasses  their 
work  in  its  vastness  of  performance  as  the  railway  surpasses  the  sedan- 
chair,  or  as  the  telegraph  surpasses  the  carrier-pigeon." 

Spencer  is  often  referred  to  as  the  Agnostic  philosopher  j>ar  excet- 
lence.  But  this  appellation  has  a  tendency  to  mislead  its  hearers.  Ag- 
nosticism was  a  w(»rd  first  coined  by  Huxley  to  denote  that  school  of 
inquirers  which  refused  to  make  assertions  as  to  what  might  lie  beyond 
phenomena.  In  this  particular  sense  Spencer  is  not  an  agnostic  at  all, 
seeing  that  he  claims  to  have  established  the  existence  of  an  '*  Unknow- 
able" Absolute  over  against  phenomena.  It  exists,  but  we  are  unable  to 
afl&rm  of  it  more  than  that  it  exists.  How  does  he  arrive  at  a  cognition 
of  this  "  Unknowable,"  or  (seeing  that  existence  is  a  predicate)^  better 
*^  Inconceivable"  Absolute  ?  In  two  ways :  (a)  by  postulating  a  necessary 
Absolute  as  involved  in  the  very  assertion  of  the  relativity  of  our 
knowledge.  Unless  the  Absolute  is  posited,  the  Relative  becomes 
Absolute  which  lands  us  in  a  contradiction.  '^  In  the  very  denial  of  our 
power  to  learn  what  the  Absolute  is,  there  lies  hidden  the  assumption 
that  it  is,  and  the  making  of  this  assumption  proves  that  the  Absolute  has 
been  present  to  the  mind,  not  as  a  nothing  but  as  a  something"* ;  (h) 
from  an  indeterminate  consciousness  of  It  co-existing  with  determiiMrte 
thought.  *'  Besides  that  definite  consciousness  of  which  Logic  formulates 
the  laws,  there  is  an  ind^nite  consciousness  which  cannot  be  for- 
mulated. Besides  complete  thoughts  and  besides  the  thoughts  which, 
though  incomplete,  admit  of  completion,  there  are  thoughts  which  it  is 
impossible  to  complete  and  yet  which  are  still  real  in  the  sense  that 
they  are  normal  afEections  of  the  intellect"  .f 

"""  •  "  First  Principle,"  p.  88. 

t  Ibidi  p.  88.         . 
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Hamilton  had  nrged  tharf;  the  Absolnte  is  conceived  merely  by  a 
negation  of  conceivability ;  Hansel,  his  disciple,  had  branded  '*  Abso- 
lnte" and  "  Infinite"  as  names  not  for  objects  of  knowledge,,  bnt  for  the 
absence  of  the  conditions  nnder  which  is  knowledge  possible.  Spencer,  on 
the  contrary,  holds  that  we  have  an  "  indefinite  thoaght"  of  the  Absolute 
bom  from  a  "  coalescence  of  a  series  of  thoughts,"  this  said  consci? 
ousnees  being  irreducible  to  logical  relations  and  hence  not  amenable 
to  critical  demolition.  The  Absolute,  thus  sensed,  is  inscrutable.  In 
shaping  this  doctrine  Spencer  seeks  to  effect  the  reconciliation  between 
the  affirmations  of  Religion  and  the  destructive  negations  of  Science. 
He  proclaims  it  as  the  soul  of  truth  in  theologic  error,  as  well  as  the 
necessary  presupposition  of  the  iconoclast. 

Believing  that  ^'  in  its  ultimate  essence  nothing  can  be  known," 
Mr.  Spencer  necessarily  holds  the  basic  data  of  Science,  Space,  Time, 
Matter,Motion  and  Force  as  symbolic  only  of  modes  of  the  Unknowable. 
Even  were  it  feasible  to  resolve  the  attributes  and  relations  of  objects 
into  manifestations  of  Force  in  Space  and  Time,  the  last  named  trinity 
would  still  outstrip  our  comprehension.— ("  First  Principles,"  p,  67.) 
Subsequently,  p.  169,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  We  come  down  then  finally 
to  Force,  as  the  ultimate  o/itZ/ma^.... Space,  Time,  Matter,  Motion,  are 
apparently  all  necessary  data  of  intelligence,  yet  a  psychological  analy« 
sis... shows  us  that  these  are  either  built  up  of,  or  abstracted  from,  ex- 
perience. Matter  and  Motion,  as  we  know  them,  are  differently  condi- 
tioned manifestations  of  Force.  Space  and  Time,  as  we  know  them,  are 
disclosed  along  with  these  different  manifestations  of  Force  as  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  are  presented."  And,  again,  (p.  16S)  he  says  that 
**  Space  and  Time  may  possibly  possess  only  a  "  relative  reality"  imply- 
ing, it  is  true,  some  correspondential  modes  of  the  "  Unknowable,"  but 
modes  which  may  be  utterly  alien  to  the  symbols  of  them  welling  up  in 
our  consciousness."  In  actual  analysis  it  is  seen  that  the  widest  gene- 
ralizations of  knowledge  do  no  more  than  embody  likenesses  in  our 
experience  of  the  relations  of  Matter,  Motion  and  Force.  In  the  Unknow- 
able, the  knowable  likenesses  and  unlikenesses  of  its  manifestations, 
and  the  resulting  segregation  of  these  into  subject  and  object,  are 
decipherable  as  the  postulates  of  philosophy.  In  view  of  this  position,  it 
is  only  an  approximate  or  symbolic  explanation  of  the  world-process 
with  which  Mr.  Spencer  is  able  to  provide  us.  For  it  must  ever  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  sort  of  Herbartian 
system  of  symbols  which  the  protagonist  of  Evolutionism  has  elaborated. 
When,  for  instance,  he  sketches  the  process  of  integration  of  a  planet 
out  of  a  nebula,  he  does  not  intend  to  portray  the  process  as  it  might 
be  supposed  to  have  obtained  beyond  consciousness.  With  the  aogoings 
of  the  ^Ding  an  tich!  he  has  no  concern.  He  simply  endeavours  to  piece 
together  the  visual  pictnres,  ^,  which,  would  hcwe  presented  themaehes  to 
a  human  jpercipient  had  one  been  actually  present  at  that  stage  ofCosmos. 
It  is  this  doctrine  of  the  relativity  of  perception  implied  in  the  fore- 
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going  reservatioiL  that  Mr.  Speoe^t  has  styled  **  ^Jhranrilgfiu^ed  Bealinn." 
^  The  realism^"  he  writes,*  "  we  are  ocnnmitted  to  is  one  wfaiek  simplj 
asserts  objeotiTe  ewtence  as  separate  from,  and  independent  of,  sub* 
jective  ezistenee.  But  it  affirms  neither  that  any  one  mode  of  thif 
objective  reality  is  in  reality  that  which  it  seems  nor  that  the  con* 
nexions  among  its  modes  are  objectively  what  they  seem^  Thiu  ii 
stands  widely  distinguished  from  Crude  Realism."  It  will  prove  ^ 
interest  to  compare  with  this  attitude  the  allied  doctrine  oi  Helmholt|*t 

It  is,  of  course,  aa  the  protagonist  of  Evolutionism  tbat  Mr.  Sp^nsec 
has  led  the  '  besfc  thought'  of  the  later  Victorian  era.  An  evoluiiioiiist 
in  the  sphere  of  biolc^hs  was,  long  prior  to  the  advent  of  Danrifi's 
luminous  **  Origin  of  Species/'  The  ccmcept  of  Natural  Selectjoii  as 
tke  dominant  cauBO  of  biological  advance  served  but  to  render  it  more 
clear  to  him  haw  Evolution  had  been  brought  about — it  provided  bim 
with  a  factor  supplementary  to  tbe  old  Lamarckian  hypothesis  on  the 
matt^.  Thus,  in  the  2nd  Edition  of  his  "  Principles  of  Psychology"  (VoL 
I,  465)  he  overtly  commits  himself  to  the  view  that  "  life  under  all  its 
forms  has  arisen  by  an  unbroken  evolution,  and  through  the  ipstromen- 
tality  of  what  are  called  natural  causes"— an  utterance  antfoeding  the 
publication  of  the  Darwin- Wallace  hypothesis  by  three  years.  'Hie 
contention,  however,  is  obviously  implicit  in  "  First  Principles.**  So  far 
80  good.  But  for  Spencer  it  is  not  to  the  narrow  departn^ent  of  Biologj 
that  the  Development  doctrine  has  to  be  confined.  Briareus-like  that 
doctrine  must  embrace  all  spheres  of  knowledge  in  ite  mighty  grasp. 
Hence  the  Spencerian  system  has  sought  to  generalise  under  one 
comprehensive  formula  the  whole  stream  of  known  or  inferable  co- 
existences and  sequences,  from  the  revelations  of  astronomic  and 
geologic  science  to  the  complex  of  interwoven  facts  yielded  by  biolqgical 
research  and  the  survey  of  human  society.    The  formula  in  question 

Yjjj^ . ^(«  Evolution  is  lan  integration  of  matter  and  concomitant  diwipa- 

tion  of  motion;  during  which  the  matter  passes  from  an  indefinite, 
incoherent  homogeneity  to  a  definite,  coherent  heterogeneity ;  and  during 
which  the  retained  motion  undergoes  a  parallel  transformation."  It  ia 
intended  to  cover  tbe  ground  of  evolutionist  psychology  as  well  as  that 
(rf  objective  science,  but  in  what  sense  we  shall  see  later  on. 

The  steps  leading  up  to  this  definition  are  briefly  enumerable, 
Spencer's  cardinal  test  of  truth  is  the  "  Inconceivability  of  the  opposite." 
As  underlying,  it  transcends  experimental  proof,  being  fundamentally 
equivalent  te  the  persistence  of  the  Unknowable  itself.  DednctiTe 
verification  can  at  best  illustrate  it.  On  this  basis  he  er^ts  the 
doctrine  of  tbe  "  Pemgtence  of  jPorceJ"— a  generalisation,  the  vaHdJij 
of  whiob  no  sensible  inquirer  is,,  however,  likely  to  q^uestion.  Den- 
vative    firom  this   fundamental    truth    are   tha  ''•  IndesjiructibUity 

•  •  •*  Prinoipli»  of  PBychiODKr;' Vol.  n,  p.  4^4.  Tkwd  84 
t  "  Beoenfe  Pioj^es^  ia  ttie  Tbeoiy  qf  Vision."  .  ,^ 

1  Spenoeee  iipe  of  the  term  *  Force*  may  be  seen  from  hU  olaaaifloation  or  iw 
1DMB  divLioBss  (1>  t^  ftvoes  intvinsio  ^  ebJ«ots  pcoduoiog  i^iafl^eoe^Mor' »! 
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of  MsHer"  and  ike  ^Continmty  of  Motion."*  '<  Haying  preyicmslj 
aeen  Hiat  onr  ezperienoes  of  Matter  and  Motion  lure  reeolyable  into 
e3qMrtenoe8  of  Force,"  the  etudent  ifill  at  onoe  graap  the  secondary 
Cyrigin  contended  for.  Again,  on  the  general  fact  of  the  ^  Persistence  of 
I^oree,"  the  befief  in  the  persistence  of  relatione  heiween  epecifie  modes  of 
^ree  neoessaril j  hinges.  Eyery  manif estation  of  Force  has  a  relation 
qnantitatively  and  qnalitatiyely  uniform  with  a  giyen  antecedent 
mnilestation.  In  other  words,  giyen  unyarying  conditions,  the  amount 
and  sort  of  the  effect  of  a  giyen  amount  and  sort  of  force  is  always 
invariable.  Thus  the  uniformity  of  causation  in  objectiye  nature 
18  rediiGible  to  the  uniicrmity  of  the  quantitative  and  qualitatiye 
Illations  obtaining  between  modes  of  Force  and  their  equiyalencies 
when  'transformed.  A  crucial  instance  in  point  is  Joule's  brilliant 
discoyery  that  the  fall  of  772  lbs.  one  foot  will  always  heat  a  pound  of 
water  one  degree  Fahrenheit.  It  will  be  seen  here  that  the  popular 
expression  ^^the  falling  of  the  pounds  is  the  cause  of  the  raised 
temperature"  is  simply  indicative  of  an  underlying  persistence  of  a 
relation  between  two  modes  of  force.  Force,  however,  in  itself  remains 
utterly  unknown.  In  addition  to  this  principle,  Spencei^  enumerates  the 
Direction  of  Motion  which,  bom  from  the  conflict  of  co-ezisting  repulsive 
and  attractive  forces,  takes  the  line  of  least  resistance,  that  of  the 
greatest  traction  or  i^eir  resultant,  and  the  Bh^htn  of  Motion^  i.  0., 
the  undulatory  or  oscillating  movements,  molar  and  moleoulkr,  conse- 
qnent  on  the  conflict  ol  forces  not  in  equilibrium.  All  motion 
alteniAteB.t  The  flapxnng  of  asailinthe  breese,  the  shiver  of  leaves  in 
B  blast,  the  oscillation  of  windlashed  stalks  in  a  cornfield,  the  phenomena 
of  irabulflB,  of  prices,  of  magnetic  variations,  of  the  beating  of  the  heart,  of 
meteorologic  rhythms  and  numerous  natoral  cycles,  are,  with  Spencer's 
xataX  profuseness  of  detail,  cited  in  iUustration.  Both  the  Direction 
and  Rhythm  of  Motion  are  deducible  from  the  Persistence  of  Foiee. 
Considered  in  combination,  these  above  noted  agencies  result  in  a 
continuous  redistribution  of  matter  and  motion  in  general  and  in  detail 
throughout  the  Cosmos.  All  change  is  their  outcome,  and  changed  i^ 
divisible  into  the  two  great  diyisions  of  Evohntion  and  Dissolution.  It 
is  at  this  point  that  we  can  take  up  anew  the  thread  of  Spencer's 
justly  celebrated  formula. 

which  a  nnit  of  matter  is  passis^e  bat  independent ;  (2)  the  extrinsic  forces  pro* 
diH3^  change  (Kinetic  energy)  or  tendeMsy  to  change  (|N>tential  energy).  By 
reaaon  of  these  a  nnit  is  or  wili  be  aotiTe  bat  dependent, ». «.,  on  its  relation  to 
other  nnits  of  matter.  These  forces  include  mol^r  motiona  and  the  molecnhur 
uotioBs,  light,  heat,  Ao. 

*  k  most  not  be  thooght  that  Spencer  aoqniesosa  in  the  dpgma  of  the  oon« 
tinuily  of  motion  as  snoh.  He  points  oat  in  harmony  with  his  other  views  that  the 
tfoiuMkimelemenibin,  aaotion  is  proraUy  not  ahraya  continnons,  disappearing,  for 
lastanoe^in  the  case  of  a  ohandelier  arrested  in  mid-swing  to  give  place  ta 
s^roifi.  This  "  strain'*  is  for  him  the  objectiye  correlate  of  onr  sense  of  effort. 
Wtth  tUs  latter  prqposHioii  wa  shall  doal  h«R«ltor« 

t  80  TyiMkiU,  in  his  Bssay  onihe  "Oeiittitiitimi  of  Nature,*'  speaks  of  the 
*  rhythauc  {ilay*  of  Natnxea'  forosa,  *'  Thronghoot  all  her  regions  she  oscillates  fiom 
teosion  to  via  vitKK|  from  vie  viva  to  teaiion.'* 
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Evolution,  in  the  first  place,  is  primarily  an  integration  or  coming 
together  of  material  bodies.  It  involves  loss  of  motion.  Thns  the  pri« 
meval  fire-mist  could  not  have  condensed  to  a  solar  mass  Trith  its  plane- 
tary children  and  satellite  grandchildren  unless  it  had  been  in  large 
part  divested  of  that  vibratory  motion  which  we  call  heat.  "  Alike," 
says  Spencer,  "  during  the  evolution  of  a  solar  system,  of  a  planet,  of  an 
organism,  of  a  nation,  there  is  progressive  aggregation  of  the  entire 
mass.  This  may  be  sliown  by  the  increasing  density  of  the  matter 
already  contained  in  it ;  or  by  the  drawing  into  it  of  matter  that  was 
before  separate,  or  by  both.  But,  in  any  case,  it  implies  a  loss  of  relative 
motion.  At  the  same  time,  the  parts  into  which  the  mass  has  divided, 
severally  consolidate  in  like  manner.  We  see  this  in  tbat  formation  of 
planets  and  satellites  which  has  gone  on  along  with  the  concentration 
of  the  nebula  out  of  which  the  Solar  system  originated ;  we  see  it  in  the 
growth  of  separate  organs  that  advances  jpari  pcum  with  the  growth  of 
eacb  organism ;  we  see  it  in  that  rise  of  special  industrial  centres  and 
special  masses  of  population,  which  is  associated  with  the  rise  of  each 
society.  Always  more  or  less  of  local  integration  acoompanieB  the 
general  integration."* 

The  evolution  thus  iziitiated  is  simple  or  compound.  It  is  simple 
if  the  forces  are  merely  aggregative,  if  the  aggregative  forces  are  greatly 
in  tbe  ascendant,  or  **  if,  because  of  the  smallness  of  the  amount  to  be 
integrated,  or  because  of  the  little  motion  the  mass  receives  from  with- 
out in  return  for  the  motion  it  loses,  the  integralion  proceeds  rapidly." 
It  is  compound  when  slow  integration  admits  of  the  modifying  effects 
of  other  forces.  With  the  deciphering  of  the  secondary  effects  thus 
induced  On  primary  integration,  the  subsequent  Spenoerian  exposition  ifl 
mainly  concerned.  In  carrying  out  this'task  the  Principles  of  Psyehh 
logy^  of  Biology^  of  Sociology^  develop  in  detail  the  several  leading  idew 
outlined  with  such  wealth  of  illustration  in  '*  First  Principles." 

It  is  from  this  point  onward  easy  to  follow  Spencer  in  his 
expansion  of  that  part  of  the  formula  whicb  exhibits  Evolution  aa 
a  change  from  homogeneity  to  heterogeneity,,  from  unity  to  varieiyi 
from  definiteness  to  indefiniteness,  from  incoberence  to  ooherence. 
His  rich  profusion  of  examples  strews  the  path  of  the  abstract 
thinker  with  roses.  The  "  Instability  of  the  Homogeneous"  owing  to  the 
incidence  of  different  forces  on  different  parts  of  any  aggregate,  the 
*'  Multiplication  of  Effects"  by  which  a  Force  impinging  on  any  mass 
differentiates  into  numerous  modes  of  manifestation  corresponding  to  the 
complexity  of  the  mass — ^make  for  ever  increasing  variety  in  inatganic 
and  organic  nature.  The  laws  of  segr^ation,  on  the  other  hand,  yield 
definiteness  by  uniting  like  with  like.  The  process  so  generalised  is 
shown  by  Spencer  to  obtain  from  such  astronomic  phenomena  as  tiie 
formation  and  detachment  of  nebulous  rings  down  to  the  origination  and 
conservation  of  species,  and  the  sorting  out  of  sand,  shingle,  and  fine 

•  "  First  Principles,"  p.  827. 
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sediment  on  sea-shoFefl  by  the  crater.  The  root  of  the  matter  as  of  the 
rest  is  to  be  found  in  the  Persistence  of  Force.  Unlikeness  in  the 
material  objects  acted  upon,  where  the  incident  forces  are  alike,  must 
generate  a  difference  of  effects  and  vice  wr»cL  It  is  not,  however,  practi- 
cable to  convey  any  adequate  conception  of  the  resource  and  versatility 
with  which  Spencer  has  illuminated  his  several  positiona.  Direct 
reference  to  his  work  will  richly  reward  research. 

But  now  comes  the  inevitable  question.  Is  this  process  of  Evolution 
manifest  under  so  may  phases, — astronomic,  geologic,  biologic,  psycholo- 
gic and  sociologic,  eternal  P  In  no  sefise  answers  Spencer  in  his  chapter 
on  ''  Equilibration."  A  due  series  of  deductions  from  the  law  of  the 
*'  Persistence  of  Force"  will  show  that  an  ultimatic  Dissolution  is 
inevitable.  From  this  original  law  follow  ^^  not  only  the  various  direct 
and  indirect  equilibrations  going  on  around,  together  with  that 
cosmical  equilibration  which  brings  Evolution  under  all  its  forms  to  a 
close ;  but  also  those  less  manifest  equilibrations  shown  in  the  re* 
adjustments  of  moving  equilibria,  that  have  been  disturbed."*  Recog- 
nizing the  gradual  dissipation  into  space  of  the  contained  motion  of  the 
Solar  system  and  in  particular  of  the  sun,  we  must  regard  all 
terrestrial  changes  whatever  as  "  incidents  in  the  course  of  cosmical 
equilibration."  Eventually,  therefore,  a  time  must  come  when  the  stream 
of  sun-force,  which  is  the  ultimate  reservoir  of  the  physical  activity  of 
plant,  animal  and  man,  as  well  cause  of  the  bulk  of  other  terrestrial 
changes,  geologic,  meteorologies  Ac.,  will  prove  inadequate  to  the  drain 
on  it.t  It  is  from  that  time  that  the  antagonist  process  Dissolution,  alwaya 
attendant  on  Evolution,  will  necessarily  begin  to  assume  the  ascendant. 
The  Solar  system  like  its  contained  minor  aggregates  *must  surely  die' ; 
that  is,  in  Spencerian  language,  pass  into  that  final  equilibration  which 
precedes  an  ultimate  break-up.  That  break-up  into  the  nebulosity  of 
the  primal  fire-mist  will  ensue  on  the  clash  of  planet  on  sun  and  sun 
on  star,  which  universal  gravity  co-operating  with  the  resistance  of  the 
ether  to  motion  must  ultimately  produce.  But  this  resolution  of  Solar 
systems  back  into  their  original  homogeneity,  whether  partially  or 
nniversaUy  synchronous  in  space,  will  itself  lay  the  foundation  of  new 
Evolution-periods.  "  Motion  as  well  as  matter  being  fixed  in  quantity, 
it  would  seem  that  the  change  in  the  distribution  of  Matter  which 
Motion  effects,  coming  to  a  limit  in  whichever  direction  it  ia  carried, 

•  "  Krgt  Principles,"  p.  617. 

t  The  *  igneous  changes'  of  geology  and  the  phenomena  of  the  tides  are  dne  to 
the  as  yet  unexpended  ontfit  of  force  whieb  trar  phu»t  received  from  itsnebnlar 
parent.  The  former  comprising  earthqnakssy  elevations  and  subsidences  of  ocean 
^mns,  monntam  cbams,  *o.,  and  metamopphism  of  sedimentary  deposits  are  dne  to 
the  molten  kernel  of  the  earth  j  the  latter  represent  a  continual  drain  on  its  enenrr 
of  asal  rotation.  Cf .  Spencer,  pp.  208-208.  It  is,  however,  we  think  premataia 
to  rely  on  a  molten  interior  as  aoanse  of  igneous  changes,  Mallet's  theory  rf  secular 
contraction  is  considered  by  many  geologists  and  seismologists  as  competent  to" 
cover  all  such  phenomena,  while  there  are  other  competing  theories  whiS  labour 

^^vllJ^^'  5?Ml-86ir''       """^  ^'  ^^""^  ^^'^P^-  ^^'  ^^^-  ^^^^'  ^-  »•  Sm 
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the  indestmctible  Motion  thereupon  necessitares  a  reversi^  distribntion." 
Apparently,  the  uniyersally-coexistent  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  necessitate  rhythm  in  all  minor  changes 
throughout  the  uniyerse,  also  necessitate  rhythm  in  the  totality  of  its 
changes — produce  now  an  immeasurable  period  during  which  the  at- 
tractive forces  prdominating,  cause  universal  concentration,  and  then  an 
immeasurable  period  during  which  the  repulsive  forces  predominating 
cause  universal  difEusion— raltemate  ears  of  Evolution  and  Dissolution  * 
Thus  we  are  finally  confronted  by  Spencer  with  a  Heracleitan  doctrine 
of  eternal  cycles  of  world-building  «>nd  unbuilding,  the  stupendous  vistas 
of  which  dizzy  the  eye  of  the  theoretical  onlooker. 

In  matters  psychological  Spencer  is  an  Experientialist  of  a  revised 
evolutiouist  type.  Extending  Hartley *s  doctrine  of  Inseparable  Associa- 
tion, he  holds  'innate  ideas'  to  testify  to  the  unvarying  constancy  of 
external  relations  registered  in  the  nervous  structure  of  species.  Thns 
his  doctrine  of  Space  and  Time  as  intuitions  for  the  individual,  bat 
as  abstracts  of  experiences  of  co-existences  and  sequences  for  the 
whole  line  of  ancestral  organisms  which  led  up  to  it,  aims  at  re- 
conciling the  intuitionalist  with  the  experientialist  view.  This  line 
of  thought  is  also  interestingly  exhibited  in  his  theory  that  no 
small  part  of  our  emotions — sexual,  aesthetic,  religious,  &a,  harks 
back  to  obscure  representations  which  once  had  place  in  ancestral  expe- 
riences. ("  Principles  of  Psychology,"  Vol.  I,  p.  472,  et  8eq,)f  Mind  as 
such  he  regards  as  the  subjective  face  of  certain  cerebral  processes 
which  have  been  evolved  as  links  in  the  chain  of  adaptation  of  organic 
action  to  external  relations.  Still  there  is  a  conflict  in  his  declarations  to 
be  noted.  In  his  **  Principles  of  Psychology,"^  subjective  states  are 
regarded  throughout  as  the  obverse  of  special  neural  currents.  But  if  we 
turn  to  "  First  Principles,"  we  shall  find  that  this  *  obverse'  theory  com- 
mon to  Bain,  Romanes,  and  Lewes  is  heralded  by  a  very  marked  attempt 
to  derive  consciousness  directly  from  molecular  mechanics.  There  is  no 
mistaking  the  import  of  such  expressions  as  "  the  correlation  and  equi- 
valence between  external  physical  forces,  and  the  mental  forces  gene- 
rated by  them  in  us  under  the  form  of  sensations"  (p.  212).  "  That  no 
idea  arises,  save  as  a  result  of  some  physical  force  expended  in  produc- 
ing it,  is  fast  becoming  a  common  place  of  science"  (p.  217).  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  this  is  pure  materialist  psychology  and  utterly  inconso- 
nant with  the  doctrine  elsewhere  taught  by  him  to  the  effect  that  Mind 

•  "  First  Principles,"  p.  687. 

t  This  reyision  of  the  doctrine  which  reBtriott  experience  to  be  individoal  is  in 
a  sense  incontrovertible.  The  older  asaociationist  theory  cannot  explain  the  origi- 
nal capacity  of  organising  senaations  which  is  native  to  the  individnal,  while  tJie 
varying  degrees  of  this  capacity,  observable  in  different  individuals  of  different 
human  and  animal  species,  are  really  left  nnanalyzed.  SpcDoer  jostly  adverts  to 
the  congenital  character  of  the  musical  faculties  in  the  higher  races,  and  the  coo- 
traet  of  Newtoos  and  Shaksperes  with  savages  unable  to  count  up  to  the  number  of 
their  fingers  and  speaking  a  language  consisting  only  of  nouns  and  verbBy  as  oorio- 
borative  of  his  view. 

t  "  Principles  of  Psychology,"  Vol.  I,  p.  140» 
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and  Body  are  "  the  snbjective  and  objective  faces  of  the  same  thing." 
The  one  involves  causation  from  motion  to  feeling,  the  other  denies  the 
assertion  that  any  causal  relation  is  traceable. 

The  reconciliation  oiajmorism  and  experientialism  already  noted  is 
of  a  piece  with  Spencer's  rational  Utilitarianism  in  Ethics.  He  holds  that 
the  Expediency  theory  is  in  its  ordinary  acceptation  defective.  Utility 
as  measured  by  the  individual  is  not  capable  of  covering  the  whole 
ground.  "  I  believe  that  the  experiences  of  utility  organized  and  con- 
solidated through  all  past  generations  of  the  human  race,  have  been 
producing  corresponding  nervous  modifications  which,  by  continued 
transmission  and  accumulation,  have  become  in  us  certain  faculties  of 
moral  intuition — certain  emotions  corresponding  to  right  and  wrong 
conduct,  which  have  no  apparent  basis  in  the  individual  experiences  of 
utility."— (Letter  to  Mill).  Conformably  to  his  belief  that  human  desires 
will  ultimately  acquire  complete  correspondence  with  social  conditions, 
Spencer  is  an  unfaltering  optimist.  "  Pleasure  being  producible  by  the 
exercise  of  any  structure  which  is  adjusted  to  its  special  end,... the 
necessary  implication  [is]  that,  supposing  it  consistent  with  mainte- 
nance of  life,  there  is  no  kind  activity  which  will  not  become  a  source  of 
pleasure  if  continued ;  and  that  therefore  pleasure  will  eventually  accom- 
pany every  mode  of  action  demanded  by  social  conditions."*  And  again, 
"  The  adaptation  of  man's  nature  to  the  conditions  of  his  existence  cannot 
cease  until  the  internal  forces  which  we  know  as  feelings  are  in  equili- 
brium with  the  external  forces  they  encounter.  And  the  establishment  of 
this  equilibrium,  is  the  arrival  at  a  state  of  human  nature  and  social 
organization,  such  that  the  individual  has  no  desires  but  those  which 
may  be  satisfied  without  exceeding  his  proper  sphere  of  action,  while 
society  maintains  no  restrictions  but  those  which  the  individual  volun- 
tarily respects.f" 

Postscript — The  foregoing  lecture  on  the  great  British  thinker, 
perhaps  after  Aristotle,  the  most  versatile  and  '  encyclopoedic  thinker' 
that  the  world  has  yet  seen,  calls  for  a  comment.  It  is  mainly  of  an 
expository  character  based,  it  is  true,  on  long  study  and  hence  fairly 
representative,  but  lacking  the  critical  touch.  For  the  nonce  let  me 
defer  my  remarks  in  that  direction  until  the  issue  of  the  first  volume 
of  my  work  now  increasing  rapidly  in  bulk.  I  propose  then  to  submit 
the  general  Spencerian  scheme  to  a  close  analysis,  in  so  far  at  least  as 
it  bears  on  Theory  of  knowledge.  But  in  order  to  effect  this  aim  with 
any  approach  to  historical  completeness,  it  is  necessary  to  throw 
Spenoer,  the  Intoitionalists,  the  modem  Associationists,  the  Germans, 
Ac.,  into  the  same  caldron  of  logic,  a  process  which  the  exigencies  of  . 
space  alone  would  now  deter  me  from  attempting.  Meanwhile  as  a 
pantheist  and  idealist,  I  need  only  express  my  opinion  that  the  meta- 
physic,  as  opposed  to  the  psychology  said  cosmology  of  Spencer,  is  one 
which  must  be  rejected  root  and  branch  by  every  maintainor  of  the 

philosophy  of  Spirit. E.  Douolas  Fawoett. 

V*  J>iktft  <rf  Bthica,"  p,  IM.  f  *!  ^'int  i^rinciples/'  pp.  dlis-id.      " 
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CHARACTER  SKETCHES  AM AR ACE ARY A. 

IT  is  a  f  ftcb  tkafc  amid  the  g^reateet  commotions  that  conviilfle  the 
national  life  «f  «  oountry  to  its  lowest  depths,  liberators  are  borni 
whose  mission  it  is  to  hring  about  its  safe  deliverance  &om  the  thral- 
dom into  which  it  has  been  consigned.  Thronghont  the  length  aod 
breadth  of  India  sneh  was  the  state  of  things  when  Sankarachaiya  vas 
bom.  Buddhism  was  then  the  prevailing  religion.  It  had  been  up- 
rooting whatever  was  left  illustrative  of  Hindu  propaganda.  Sankora- 
eharya  came  into  the  world  simply  to  sustain  and  replace  the  latter  on  its 
former  footing.  As  in  the  case  of  all  other  eastern  sages,  we  at  this  remo- 
test period  cannot  get  at  faithful  accounts  of  his  life  and  the  facts  that 
are  inseparably  connected  with  it,  his  real  history  being  shrouded  all  over 
with  highly  incredible  and  supernatural  ideas  concocted  by  contempo- 
raneous writers.  Besides,  Biography  was  a  subject  which  the  litem- 
tewrs  of  the  good  olden  time  did  not  care  much  to  study  and  hand  over 
to  posterity.  This  is  why  we  are  sadly  wantii^  in  any  authenticated 
accounts  of  the  luminaries  of  even  of  a  later  period.  So  I  must  content 
myself  with  what  little  I  have  come  across,  and  hope  that  the  readers 
of  the  TheosophiU  will  acquiesce  in  the  sitDation. 

At  Chidambaram  a  certain  form  of  Shiva,  known  as  Akashlinga, 
was  discovered.  Sarvagna  was  a  Brahmin  bom  of  the  Mahendra 
family,  who  was  a  staunch  devotee  of  the  idol.  Kamakshi  was  the  name 
of  his  good  wife.  She  had  the  signs  of  future  greatness  about  her 
person.  By  the  grace  of  the  god  named  above,  she  got  an  accomplished 
daughter  named  Vishista,  who  was  married  to  Vishwajit,  a  Brahmin  of 
a  peaceable  temperament.  A  devoted  wife,  she  was  deserted  by  her 
husband  who,  in  order  to  pass  his  days  in  retirement  in  deep  contraipla- 
ion,  made  for  the  wilds.  From  that  time  she  devoted  herself  exclu- 
sively to  the  worship  of,  and  meditation  upon,  the  presiding  genius  of 
Ghidambarpore.  It  is  said  that  once  upon  a  time  the  god  himself  cast 
upon  the  lotus-like  face  of  the  fair  young  devotee  a  halo  of  light.  She 
conceived.  Be  that  as  it  may.  If  Christendom  is  to  pin  its  faith 
to  the  story  of  the  birth  of  the  Prophet  of  Nasareth,  why  should  not  the 
credulous  Hindus  believe  the  legend  of  the  birth  of  this  Prophet,  tiunigh 
both  the  stories  are  alike  highly  incredible.  Like  the  small  body  of  men, 
who  first  saw  the  child  bom  in  a  crib,  the  people,  who  gaCihered  them- 
selves in  the  shrine,  were  much  surprised  at  this  marvellous  manifestatiozu 
In  the  third  month  of  the  miraculous  conceptton,the  Brahmins  perfdnned 
the  necessary  rites  as  laid  down  in  the  Vedas.  In  due  time  she  bnmght 
forth  Mahadeva  himself  in  the  person  of  Sankarachaiiya.  On  his  birth 
flowers  were  showered  from  heaven  and  sounds  of  music  heard  from 
thence.  As  regards  this  propitious  event  of  the  birth  of  Mb  sage, 
philosopher,  and  reformer  of  India,  there  is  another  story,  which  is  none 
the  less  untmstworthy .  It  is  this.  SankarachaaTa's  mother  was  a  widow. 
8he  used  to  worship  Shiva  oftentimes.  And  it  was  customary  with  the 
females  in  those  days,  as  it  is  qoW}  when  they  {ure  out  on  a  pilgrimage 
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to  the  shrines  of  any  of  their  nnmerons  gods  and  goddesses,  saints  and 
saintesses,  to  pray  for  a  male  ohild.  ^'Mahadeva,"  said  she,  '^  always 
blesses  those  who  have  husbands  with  a  male  child,  bat  cannot  do  so  to  a 
widow  like  me.  His  greatness  would  be  manifest,  should  he  similarly 
bless  me."  She  retnmed  home  saying  all  this.  Some  days  after  she 
dune  to  know  that  she  had  conceived.  Anxious  to  hide  her  shame  she 
solemnly  declared,  '^  Oh,  for  misfortune !  evil  or  good  I  know  nothing 
about ;  what  hath  come  to  pass !  Ye  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  the  Air,  the 
Fire,  and  other  elements,  ye  are  my  witnesses!  I  have  never  done 
anything  wrong,  have  never  committed  a  sinful  act ;  what  a  misfortune 
hath  befallen  me  P  There  is  nothing  but  death  to  blot  out  the  stain  ? 
So  I  will  hang  myself,"  During  the  night  her  father  was  informed  by  a 
strange  revelation,  udesh  or  injunction  from  above,  as  it  is  called,  of 
what  had  transpired.  He  was  also  informed  that  the  child  conceived 
was  no  other  than  the  great  Shiva  himself,  and  that  precautionary  steps 
must  be  taken,  so  that  abortion  or  the  killing  of  the  embryo  in  the 
womb  by  any  other  means,  be  not  resorted  to.  In  the  morning  following, 
the  good  father  abode  by  the  injunction  and  dissuaded  his  daughter 
from  committing  suicide.  The  babe  bom  of  this  widowed  mother  was 
Sankaracharya.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  people 
of  this  country  look  upon  him  as  Shiva. 

My  autfaoritieB  say  that  there  is  a  book  in  the  Telugu  language  en- 
titled K6roioii^Ui*  According  to  this  work  Eajah  Sheoram  was  then 
the  reigning  monarch  of  Malabar.  He  defeated  Bajah  Krishna  Rao  in  a 
battle.  During  his  reign  Sankaracharya  as  a  boy  was  living  there.  Bajah 
Sheoram  reig?  ed  in  Malabar  not  more  than  a  thousand  years  or  so  ago. 
So  it  might  p*  rhaps  be  safely  said  that  our  hero  was  bom  of  a  Namburi 
Brahsiin  family  in  Malabar  in  the  8th  century.  Madhavacharya,  his 
biographer,  lived  500  years  ago.  So  it  might  be  opined  that  the  period 
as  given  above  was  approximate  if  not  exact.  Some  say  he  was  bom 
at  Shringapore,  a  town  on  the  Tungabhadra  in  the  Eamatic  Provinces. 
At  the  prescribed  age  of  eight  he  was  twice-bom  (invested  with  the 
sacred  thread)  and  he  began  to  study  the  Yedaa.  Anandagiri  writes 
that  his  chest  was  broad ;  that  there  was  the  effalgence  of  the  crescent 
neon  on  his  forehead;  that  of  the  full  moon  on  his  face;  that  his  arms 
were  long,  reaching  the  knee,  thigh  and  ankle  thick,  leg  short,  nails  red ; 
the  palm  of  the  hand  and  the  middle  of  the  hollow  of  the  foot  bore 
marks  of  4ihaiikha6hakTa  (oonch  and  circle  prognostic  of  future  great- 
ness), mark  of  Shiva's  trident  on  the  left  of  the  head,  while  on  the  right 
was  that  «f  a  crescent ;  these  were  the  marks  that  bore  close  resem- 
blance to  what  obtained  in  the  divine  person  of  Chidambareswar.  He 
put  on  a  mendicant's  dress,  and  used  to  teach  that  these  were  the  prac- 
tices that  should  be  best  observed  in  conformity  with  the  rules  laid 
down  in  the  8hiutra$.  Owing  to  perseverance,  to  an  uncommon  intellect 
and  to  a  sense  of  keen  penctratiim,  he  within  a  short  time  became  well 
read  in  the  Shattras,    Whatever  he  learned  of  his  teacher,  had  never  to 
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fee  told  him  twice.  He  regarded  him  as  a  Tree  of  Knowledge — ^the  m. 
Da/rsanas  are  its  roots ;  History,  its  trunk ;  the  Vedas,  its  branches  f  the 
Sarhangas  of  the  Vedas^  its  twigs ;  the  rules  (shroutcui)  of  the  Vedas^  its 
flowers  ;  the  Mantras  of  the  Vedas,  its  unripe  fruits,  and  Wisdom  its  ripe 
fruits.  Sankaracharya  under  no  adverse  circumstances  would  show  a 
disinclination  to  learning.  At  the  age  of  eight  he  entered  the  life  of  an 
ascetic.  This  was  contrary  to  the  rules  followed  by  the  Brahmins  in 
those  halcyon  days.  After  the  study  of  the  Shastras  they  had  to  go 
through  two  different  stages  of  self-abnegation  to  reach  the  final  goal, 
which  he  at  once  leaped.  He  believed  that  it  was  not  necessary 
that  all  should  undergo  the  same  active  but,  at  the  same  time,  tedious 
process.  One  might,  on  the  very  day  he  would,  tear  assunder  the  ties 
of  the  world  and  practice  asceticism.  None  before  him  advanced  this 
theory.  At  a  very  tender  age,  as  I  have  said  above,  he  longed  to  lead 
the  life  of  an  ascetic.  But  no  mother  could  easily  approve  of,  and  give 
sanction  to,  a  course  of  life  such  as  this.  And  the  mother  of  Sankara- 
charya was  no  exception.  At  first  she  did  not  permit  it,  as  she  could  ill 
afford  to  part  with  him,  whom  she  loved  more  than  her  own  self.  Bnt 
it  so  turned  out  that  she  could  not  but  g^ve  him  the  long-sought  permis- 
sion. One  day  he,  in  company  with  his  mother,  went  over  to  the  house 
of  a  relation  of  hers,  hard  by  her  own  house.  They  had  to  cross  a  ford- 
able  river  on  their  way  to  the  relation's.  In  the  meantime  a  shower 
of  rain  added  to  its  volume  of  water.  The  immediate  consequence  was 
that  it  was  full  to  the  brim.  On  their  way  back  home  they  were  trou- 
bled to  find  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  ford  it.  There  on  the 
river-side  they  waited  for  some  time.  The  volume  of  water  lessened; 
and  they  made  an  attempt  at  crossing.  They  had  not  advanced  far  into 
its  bed,  when  the  water  rose  high  up  their  necks.  Thus  placed  in  a  nice 
fix,  they  had  to  dig  for  themselves  a  watery  grave.  The  dutiful  shrewd 
son  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  make  the  best  use  he  could  of  the 
opportunity  thus  presented  to  wring  from  his  mother  the  permission  to 
leave  her  once  for  all  and  live  as  a  recluse  in  the  jungle  far  from  the 
habitation  of  man.  "  Mother !"  he  asked,  "  may  I  invoke  the  aid  of  God 
to  save  us  ?"  This  she  granted.  It  was  not  so  much  self-preservar 
tion  as  the  preservation  of  the  beloved  son  that  rose  superior  to  all 
other  considerations.  Sankaracharya  then  swam  over  to  the  opposite 
bank  safe  and  sound  with  his  mother  on  his  back.  Thus  having 
served  a  double  purpose,  with  renewed  vigour  and  strength  he  gave 
thanks  to  the  Author  of  the  Universe  to  his  heart's  content  He 
then  bowed  at  the  feet  of  his  mother  and  took  leave  of  her.  Obedi- 
ence  to  parents  is  the  cream  of  the  cream  of  our  moral  nature.  But 
in  the  case  of  Sankaracharya,  his  mother's  will  was  a  question  of  life 
and  death  unto  him.  On  one  solitary  occasion  he,  to  his  deep  regret, 
disregarded  her  bidding.  When  marriage  was  insisted  upon,  he  did 
not  hear  her  and  act  up  to  her  dictate.  But  a  justification  was  found 
when  we  consider  that  he  was  thus  ordained.    Had  he  been  hampered 
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with  a  married  life,  he  would,  in  all  liklihood,  hare  failed  to  do  his 
mission. 

Padmapad,  Hastamalak,  Samitpani,  Chidbilas,  Jnankand,  Yishna- 
gapta,  Shnddhakirtty,  Bhanumarichi,  Krishnadarsan,  Anandgiri  and  a 
host  of  others  were  his  disciples.  They  commenced  to  serve  him. 
They  followed  him,  when  he  was  ont  preachiog  the  truths  of  his 
religion.  And  wherever  he  went  he  came  out  victorious.  As  it  is 
useless  to  dilate  on  the  subsequent  accounts,  which  have  been  dwelt 
upon  at  sujQicient  length  in  these  pages  in  an  article  on  the  Age  of 
Sankai'acharya,  I  stop  here,  hoping  to  resume,  if  possible,  the  subject. 

Nakub  Chandra  Bisvas. 


SANDHYAVANDANAM,  OR  THE  DAILY  PRAYERS 

OF  THE  BRAHMINS. 

Section  II. 

{Continued  from  page  378.) 

IN  this  Section  I  mean  to  confine  myself  to  answering  th'e  various 
questions  connected  with  the  performance  of  Sandhya — in  other 
words,  the  settlement  of  the  following  issues. 
They  are ; — 

1.  What  is  Sandhya  ? 

2.  Why  should  it  he  performed  T 

3.  Who  should  perform  it  ? 

4.  When  should  it  be  performed  ? 
6.     jBTom?  should  it  he  performed  ? 

These  "  issues"  being  enumerated  in  a  logical  order,  I  shall  deal 
with  them  in  the  same  order,  taking,  however,  the  first  two  together. 

1.  What  is  Sandhya  ?  and  2.  Why  should  it  he  performed  ?  San* 
dhy&vandana  or  Sandhya,  as  it  is  briefly  expressed,  is  a  religious 
performance,  the  object  of  which  is  the  Sandhya devata.  It  comprises  tho 
whole  performance  from  the  fii^st  act  of  sipping  (achamana)  to  the  final 
prostration  ^dignamaskdra)  towards  that  direction,  facing  which  the 
Sandhya  is  prescribed  to  be  performed.  Sandhya  is  so-called,  because 
it  is  performed  during  the  "  Sandhis"  or  junctures  in  a  day.  We 
have,  strictly  speaking,  two  such  junctures,  first  in  the  morning 
between  the  appearance  of  twilight  and  the  sun,  and  in  the  evening 
between  the  appearance  of  the  sun  and  of  the  stars. 

SandhyM6vata  is  no  elemental  as  we  generally  understand  the 
term  devata.  It  is  a  spiritual  force,  and  not  a  material  one.  It  is  also 
called  Chichakti,  and  the  sun  is  said  to  be  the  centre  of  that  force. 
This  force  is  personified,  and  addressed  as  a  female  deity,  as  creative 
forces  are  generally  held  by  the  Hindus  to  be:  and  on  this  account  the 
appellation  loka  Janani,  or  mother  of  worlds*,  is  applied  to  it.    The 

1.  Vasishta  Smriti :— " Ydfiandhyasi  Jagstsutir  Milya  theethihi  nishkali  Iswaree 
K^aUsakti  statwa  samudbhayii,  Sbylitw&rkaiDandalagatam  sayitrim  vai  japdd« 
yrija/* 
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micients  held  it  as  a  manifestation,  or  aspect,  of  the  "  Spiritaal  Snn'* 
latent  in  the  Physical  Snn,  the  Spiritual  Snn  being  in  its  turn  considered 
as  a  manifestation  of  Parabrahmam.  Thus  Chichakti  (lit.,  force 
or  power  of  knowledge)  is  an  aspect  of  the  creative  force  Isteni 
in  Parabrahmam,  and  is  therefore  an  aspect  of  the  Logos.  It  iBthe 
same  as  Giyatri  d6vata,  %.  e.,  the  devata  to  which  Gajatri  is  addressed. 
Consequently  we  are  told  to  perform  the  Japa  of  Ghiyatri,  identifying 
onrselves  with  the  Parabrahmic  force  in  the  Physical  Son  and  iden- 
tifying the  Gayatri  devata  with  Parabrahm';  in  other  words  the 
worshipper  should  place  himself  en  rapport  with  these  spiritual  foroee. 
It  is  therefore  plain  that  this  is  one  of  the  highest  magical  performances. 
— I  use  the  term  magical  in  its  highest  sense— and  can  really  and  fuUy 
be  performed  only  by  the  Highest  Adepts. 

This  is  the  macrocosmio  aspect  of  Sandhya  devata,  and  an  ezpU- 
nation  of  the  Sandhya  performance  from  that  stand-point.  In  its 
microcosmic  aspect  Sandhya  d6yata  is  a  force  located  in  the  heart, 
and  one  should  perform  his  Japa  by  identifying  himself  with  that  foroe. 
No  wonder  then  that  the  sacred  books  say  that  he  who  performs  Japa 
in  that  Japa  of  Gayatri  is  sure  to  attain  to  Parabrahm/  for  it  is  one  of 
the  best  practices  of  Bajayoga. 

This  leads  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  second  question,  Why  ahoold 
it  be  performed  P 

The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  I  have  already  said  that  this  one  of  the 
performances  belonging  to  the  domain  of  white  magic.  Now  every  magi- 
cal act  is  preceded  by  a  ^determination' or  /SanJkoZpo,  as  it  is  called,  todosnch 
and  such  a  thing  for  such  and  such  a  purpose.  In  the  case  of  Sandhja, 
the  Sankalpa  is  that  the  preformer  does  it  with  a  desire  to  destroj  sin 
committed  by  him.  In  fact  the  sin  committed  during  the  night  is  intend- 
ed to  be  got  rid  of  at  the  end  of  that  night,  that  is,  during  the  '  Juncture' 
in  the  morning ;  and  the  sin  committed  in  the  morning  is  intended  to  be 
got  rid  of  at  the  end  of  the  day,  that  is,  during  the  Juncture  in  the 
evening.  The  only  class  of  sins  that  are  intended  to  be  thus  washed 
ofE  are  those  unconsciously  committed.  But  at  the  same  time  it  should 
also  be  said  that  nothing  can  be  effected  without  the  exercise  of  will- 
power, which  played  so  important  a  part  in  evexy  magical  or  religions 
operation,  ancient  or  modem. 

Another  object  of  Sandhya  is  to  do  universal  good  by  bringing 
down  the  spiritual  influx  upon '  mankind :'  and  in  the  Sankalpa  the  words 
repeated  are  *for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  good- will  of  Nardyana.'  To 
gain  these  ends,  then,  the  performer  must  be  a  really  good  magiciaB. 
>  At  any  rate,  he  should  be  able  to  invoke  the  beneflcient  forces  in  nature 
for  working  for  the  good  of  the  Universe,  and  although  such  people 
cannot  ordinarily  be  found  at  present,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 

1.  Yyasa,— Thad^vam  pradpady^ta  gayatrim  brahmaaisBaha  gphafnasmityBpi* 
9iita  vidbiYi  jenakenaohiU 

2.  Vyasa. — Giyatrim  ohintay^yasthu  hrifepadm^  sanrnpaathithim  dhanai 
dhannayinirmukthaaaajiti  paramaDgatlm. 
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once  existed.  But  the  fact  that  sacli  a  thing  cannot  be  achieved 
in  these  days  is  no  reason  why  the  modern  Brahmin  should  entirely 
neglect  it.  Indeed,  he  cannot  hope  to  gain  the  desired  ends  in  the 
same  way  as  his  ancestors  did.  It  is  only  by  trying  to  do  our  best 
that  we  can  hope  to  become  better  in  coarse  of  time,  and  not  by 
entirely  neglecting  the  act.  Its  importance  was  so  well  known  in 
ancient  times,  that  it  is  said  in  the  Taittireya  Brahmana  ^'  the  Sandhya 
should  be  daily  performed,"  and  also  by  all  the  ancient  law-givers  that 
he  who  does  not  perform  it,  is  not  fit  to  perform  any  sacrifice  whatever, 
and  is  not  a  Brahmin. 

Having  thus  far  impressed  the  necessity  of  performing  Sandhya, 
I  shall  try  to  answer  the  next  question. 

3.     Who  should  perform  it  f 

Itwas  a  principle  insisted  upon  by  our  ancients  that  any  act  to  be  done, 
should  be  done  with  a  full  knowledge  of  its  significance.  This  princi- 
ple was  applied  to  all  acts  and  performances, — religious,  political  or 
social.  Much  more,  therefore,  was  this  insisted  upon  in  case  of  religious 
ceremonies,  and  the  benefit  accruing  thereby  was,  of  course,  considered  to 
be  very  great.*  Hence  any  performance  done  without  a  proper  know- 
ledge of  its  significance,  was  considered  useless.  For,  by  knowing  what 
each  mantra  means,  we  are  enabled  to  find  out  the  application  of  the 
mantra  itself,  and  thereby  to  concentrate  our  minds  on  the  same.  This 
last  is  called  Sraddha,  A  glance  at  our  ancient  laws  will  show  that 
the  modem  method  of  learning  the  Vedas  by  heart  in  a  parrot-like 
manner,  was  not  observed  in  those  days.  It  is,  in  fact,  condemned  every- 
where, and  such  a  Brahmin  was  considered  a  Sudra.' 

Another  qualification  is  that  he  should  have  undergone  the  cere- 
mony of  TJpanayana  or  initiation,  the  most  important  point  in  which  is 
the  Brahmdpadesa,  or  the  initiation  into  Gayatri — all  else  being  only 
preparatory.  It  was  therefore  found  necessary  that  the  initiation  into 
such  a  mystery  as  Grayatri,  should  always  be  perfonned  by  one  who  knows 
it.    This  idea  is  well  expressed  by  Apastamba   in  his  Dharma  Sutras.' 

Thus  the  performance  is  restricted  to  those  classes  which  have 
a  right  to  Upanayana,  viz.,  the  Brahmin,  Kshatriya,  and  the  Yaisya. 
Manu  (11.  38)  lays  down  that  a  Brahmin  should  undergo  Upanayana 
before  his  sixteenth  year,  a  Kshatriya  before  the  twenty-second,  and 
a  Yaisya  not  later  than  the  twenty-fourth ;  but  the  ceremony  is  now 
done  much  earlier  than  the  periods  of  life  given  by  him. 

1.  Chandogyopaniahad. — **  Yaderayidya  kardthi  sraddbaj^  thath^ra  veeiya- 
Faththaram  bhavati. 

2.  Yyasa. — '*  Gnathwi  gnaihwicha  karmani  janaydjom  va  thathe,  vidnshah- 
karmasiddhisyaththadhanavedushobhavet." 

2.  Taittireya    Brahmana    says :  — Bharavaha    kilayam   adeetbya   ▼edannayi- 
janathi  yortham,  yorthagnaha  SaksJam  bhadramasunth^. 

3.  Thamasova^sha   thamahpravishati  yama   Tidyan  upanayathe  yasoha  yid- 
Timthihi  brtkhmauam, 

7 
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It  is  quite  clear  that  in  the  olden  days,  Upanajana  was  really 
what  it  literally  means  viz.,  *'an  additional  eye"  that  is,  the  eye  of  spiritoal 
knowledge, — which  was  opened  by  a  proper  initiation  into  GayatrL 

These  are  the  qualifications  required  for  performing  the  ceremony 
with  all  its  details.  In  case  of  pollution,  Sandhya  may  actually  be 
performed  up  to  Arghya,  and  the  following  mantras  mentally  repeated; 
but  on  no  account  should  it  be  omitted,  when  the  performer  is  healthy. 
This  rule  is  a  little  relaxed  in  case  of  those  suffering  from  diseases 
in  which  there  is  loss  of  consciousness,  such  as  high  fever,  and  others,  and 
although  the  proper  time  is  exceeded  in  such  cases,  no  sin  ia  committed' 
and  further  still  in  case  of  those  who  are  mad  or  seriously  suffering 
from  diseases  which  absolutely  prevent  them  from  doing  it,  either  the 
father,  brother,  disciple,  or  any  one  else  can  perform  it  for  him.' 
4.     When  should  it  be  performed  ? 

It  should  be  performed  daily*.  It  is  on  that  account  called  a  nitxfa- 
karma,  No  Brahmin  can  remain  one  without  performing  it.  The  andeni 
Sutras  are  very  severe  in  such  cases.  Apastamba  says  that  sucH 
a  one  should  undergo  a  penance  called  Traividyaka,  then  get  the  Upa- 
nayana  ceremony  performed  and  make  Udakasparsa  for  a  year.  Gobbila 
considers  him  a  Sudra  who  does  not  know  Sandhya  or  who  does  not 
perform  it :  and  the  Vishnu  Purana  points  to  a  Hell  called  Tamisra 
(lit.,  darkness)  as  the  place  of  punishment  for  such  people.  Sounaka  ia 
more  rigorous  still  when  he  prescribes  Upanayana  a  second  time  in  case 
the  Sandhya  is  not  performed  for  seven  days.  Manu  prescribes  fasting, 
followed  by  an  expiatory  ceremony  even  when  it  is  omitted  for  a  single 
day. 

As  for  the  proper  time  far  its  performance,  I  have  already  given  out 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Indian  law-givers,  that  it  should  be  per- 
formed between  the  twilight  and  the  disappearance  or  appearance  of 
the  stars,  according  as  the  Sandhya  is  that  of  morning  or  evening.  As 
this  was  found  a  little  vague,  later  writers  have  fixed  the  Sandhyak&la 
(time)  for  the  morning,  at  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter  before  sunrise ; 
and  a  similar  period  before  sunset  in  the  evening,  for  the  evening 
performance.  This  calculation  is  entirely  based  on  the  ordinances  of 
Baudhayana,  Apastamba,  Qautama,  and  others  already  mentioned.  But 
this  short  period  of  an  hour  and  a  quarter  was  futher  sub-divided  into 
three  shorter  periods,  and,  according  to  a  well  known  law  in  Astrology, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  sun  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  Sandhya, 
its  performance  in  the  morning  and  evening,  when  that  luminary  is  in  tbe 
sky,  was  considered  most  efficacious ;  but  if  performed  when  the  stars 
could  not  be  seen,  it  was  considered  neither  good  nor  bad ;  and  if  when 
the  stars  could  be  seen,  it  was  considered  quite  useless. 

1.  Gobhila. — Agnihotridihom&rtham,  Buddhiflmathkalikee    smriti. 
TignaTalkya,  AniUrtbaBobdtsrijethyastha  saviprasaddrasanunaUiah. 

2.  Athri. — Unmaththa  ddshaynkthasytw  vy&dhitasya,  nityasah,  pitibhiato 
tadhinyovi  sandhyavandayami  char6t. 

3.  Taitterija  Brabmana. — **  Abarahassandbyamnpaaita.*' 
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If  ihii  particular  time  is  exceeded,  there  is  a  little  penance  to 
undeit^.  This  penance  consists  in  perforn^ingthe  Japa  a  thousand  times  ; 
bttt  if  intentionally  omitted  for  a  day — I  say  intentionally y  because  these 
l^eoafeces  apply  only  to  such  oases,  and  omissions  due  to  extraneous  causes 
do  not  require  any  penance  at  all,  but  only  a  m^e  inaudible  repetition 
of  the  mantras  of  Sandhya — then  the  penance  consists  in  fasting  for  a 
day  and  a  night,  and  in  making  a  Japa  of  Gayatri  ten  thousand  times, 
besides  the  Sandhyas  of  that  day.  In  case  the  morning  Sandhya  is  not 
done,  but  it  is  time  for  the  Madhyanhika,  the  proper  time  for  which  is 
when  the  sun  is  just  over  our  head,  then  the  former  should  be  done  first, 
and  then  the  latter ;  but  if  the  Madhydnhika  is  omitted,  and  if  it  is  just 
the  time  for  the  eyening  Sandhya  to  be  performed,  then  the  latter  should 
be  gone  through  first,  and  then  the  former.  But  this  question  of  priority 
is,  however,  left  by  the  ancient  writers  to  be  settled  by  the  elders  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  I  may  say  that  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  it  is  a  rule  that  that  which  is  omitted  should  be  performed  first, 
and  the  one  just  due  done  afterwards.  At  present  the  penance  for  exceed- 
ing the  proper  time  lies  in  simply  determining  for  himself  that  a  handful 
of  water  is  poured  down,  followed  by  the  repetition  of  Gayatri,  after  the 
usual  number  of  arghyas  enjoined  for  the  performance  on  that  occasion 
is  gone  through.  Thus,  when  the  morning  Sandhya  is  performed  late, 
themsual  number  of  arghyas  for  it,  namely,  three,  are  given,  and  then  an 
extra  a^ghya,  preceded  by  a  Sankalpa  or  determination  to  the  ejffect 
that  it  is  for  its  later  performance. 

\yo  now  come  to  a  consideration  of  the  fifth  and  the  last  issue. 

Haw  should  it  be  performed  ? 

This  question  I  have  to  answer  with  special  reference  to  the  practice 
of  these  days,  and  I.  do  so  with  the  full  belief  that  the  times  require  only 
such  a  practice  as  is  observed  at  present,  however  elaborate  it  may  be. 

The  simple  performance  of  the  Sutra  Period  was  not  found  suf- 
ficient by  the  subsequent  law-givers,  who  were  also  Rishis,  because  the 
times  became  more  and  more  degenerated,  and  in  order  that  it  should  be 
as  effectual  as  before,  new  additions  had  to  be  made,  as  subsequent 
occasions  demanded.  An  enumeration  of  what  is  actually  done  now- 
a-days  in  the  way  of  Sandhya,  will  not  therefore  be  out  of  place. 

1.  Achamama. — This  is  necessarily  done  before  any  religious 
act  is  begun.  Its  object  is  simply  purification  of  the  body.  The 
old  writers  on  Indian  law  declared  it  necessary  to  perform  Acha* 
mana,  which,  in  their  time,  consisted  of  merely  taking  a  little  wa^e;: 
in  the  palm  of  the  right  hand  just  sufficient  to  moisten  a  grain  of  pulse 
{jinaBiMi)^  and  sipping  it :  and  this  process  was  repeated  three  times,  after 
which  nine  parts  of  the  body  were  touched. ^  Subsequent  writers  found 
it  necessary  to  enlarge  it,  and  they  accordingly  classified  it  under  three 
heads,  viz.,  Shroutachamana^,  Smdrtdchamanay  and  Furdndchamana^  or 
achamana  in  (according  to)  the  Yedas,  Smrities  and  the  Puranas  rea- 

(1)  Toitiireja  Bnhmaaa,    {2)  AliK>  called  Smrityaohftbiaaa. 
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pectively.  Shroutachamana  consists  of  sipping  a  liitle  quantity  of 
-water  three  times,  while  the  three  padas  (feet)  of  Ga jatri,  each  of  which 
contains  eight  syllables,  are  recited  ;  and  then  touching  nine  difEerent 
parts  of  the  body  as  in  Pardnachamana,  followed  by  a  repetition  of 
Ap  Mahtdmayohhuvahj  and  other  eight  mantras  prefixed  by  the  seven 
Vyahrities  {Onibhuh  Omhhuvah,  Sfc.,)  and  the  GNlyatrisira  (Omdpofyo- 
teer(is67nrita7nhrah7nahttvarbhuvct8suvar67n)  divided  into  two  parte.  Asva- 
lay  ana  says  this  is  necessary  when  any  yagna  or  vedic  ritual  is  to  be 
performed,  such  as  Brahmayagna. 

There  are  several  persons  who  perform  Shroutachamana  without 
uttering  any  mantra  at  all,  and  thus  follow  the  dictum  of  the  Veda  to 
the  very  letter.  The  Shroutdchamana,  according  to  Vyasa,  is  a  little 
different.  It  consists  of  sipping  three  times,  while  the  Pranava  (Om)  or 
the  seven  Vyahrities,  or  the  whole  of  Gdyatri,  should  be  repeated, 
instead  of  those  mentioned  by  Asvalayana. 

Next  comes  Smrityacharaana.  Manu  says  that  a  small  quantity  of 
water  should  be  sipped  three  times,  after  which  the  lips  should  be 
closed  and  the  mouth  touched  by  the  root  of  the  thumb,  and  the 
five  organs  of  sense  touched.  Yagnavalkya  follows  him  (I.  12).  But 
Daksha  lays  down  that  after  sipping  water,  in  the  aforesaid  manner, 
the  lips  should  be  closed  and  the  mouth  touched  by  all  the  finge^^s 
extended  except  the  thumb ;  then  the  various  organs  that  are  now 
touched  ;  Sankha,  however,  adds  one  more  organ  to  be  touched,  viz., 
the  head. 

Lastly,  we  have  PtirandchaTnana.  According  to  this  method,  water 
should  be  sipped :  while  the  mantras  K^savayanamah,  Nar&yanayana- 
mah  and  Madhavdyanamah  are  repeated,  then  the  two  hands  should 
be  washed  while  Govindayanamah,  Vishnavenamah  are  repeated. 
Then  the  lips  should  be  closed  and  during  the  repetition  of  Madhusu- 
daniiyanamah  and  Thrivikramdyanamah,  the  mouth  should  be  softly 
touched  and  passes  made  twice  from  the  right  to  the  left  side  :  then  with 
the  mantras,  Vdmanayanamah  and  Sridhardyanamah,  the  head  should 
be  pinched,  and  two  downward  passes  made ;  with  that  of  Hrisheekesa^ 
the  two  shoulders :  with  Padmanabhdyanamah,  water  should  be  sprin- 
kled on  the  two  legs :  and  lastly  with  the  mantras,  Damodara, 
Sankarashana,  Vasudeva,  Pradyumna,  Aniruddha,  Purushottama, 
Adhokshaja,  Narasimha,  Achyuta,  Janardana,  Upendra,  Hari  and 
Sri  Krishna,  the  head,  chin,  the  right  and  left  nostrils,  the  two  eyes,  the 
two  ears,  the  navel,  the  chest,  the  head  and  the  arms  respectively. 

There  are,  however,  other  ways  mentioned  by  Bodhayana,  Harita, 
And  Vikhanasa,  in  which  the  Smritjdchamana  and  Piiirdnachamana 
fihould  be  performed,  but  I  need  not  trouble  the  readers  of  the  Theoso- 
phist with  all  those  details.  The  Purandchamana,  judged  from  the  occult 
standpoint,  is  the  least  effective.  It  cannot  exactly  be  said  which  of  the 
various  classes  follow  a  particular  method  of  Pdran&chamana,  but  that 
which  was  above  described  is  the  one  adopted  by  the  followers  of 
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MadhvAcharja  and  by  several  Rigvedis.  The  followers  of  Ramanja 
feneraUy  follow  a  different  method  altogether.  First  of  all  the  mantras 
Ackyutdyanamah,  Anantoyanamah  and  Govinddyanamah  are  repeated 
while  the  water  is  sipped  :  then  with  the  Mantras  Kesayajanamah^  Nara- 
janijanamah,  Mddhavajanamah,  Govinddyanamah,  Vishnav^namah, 
Madhustidanayanamah,  Thi'ivikramayaiiamah,  Yamanayanamah,  Sri- 
dharyanamah,  Hrisheekesdyanamah,  Padmanabhayanamah  and  Damd- 
darayanamah,  the  different  parts  of  the  body  named  by  Daksha  should 
be  touched. 

This  method  is  based  on  the  Pancharatra  Agamas,  and  described  in 
detail  in  the  Padmasamhita ;  but  the  different  ways  in  which  Achamana 
is  now  performed,  have  sprung  up  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  ancients 
handed  down  to  their  posterity  the  particular  method  which  the  chief 
Guniineach  community  adopted.  All  these  methodsaimatone  result,  viz., 
purification  of  the  body  as  a  necessary  preparation  for  the  performance 
of  Sandhya,  and  it  should  beadded  that  the  mantras — even  the  names  of 
Vishnu  in  the  case  repeated  Puranachamana  have  an  esoteric  significa- 
tion, the  explanation  of  which  I  hope  to  shortly  undertake.  These 
mantras  have  some  connection  with  the  parts  touched  while  they  are 
being  repeated  ;  and  the  whole  process  is  simply  the  establishment  of  a 
magnetic  current,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent  disturbance  from  the 
supersensuous  plane.  This  will  be  found  to  be  the  case  when  we  connect 
th^  process  with  the  mantra  usually  repeated  after  it  by  most  Brah- 
mins, and  which  means  "  Let  the  hhutas  and  pisdcJuu  which  beai*  the 
world  rise  and  go  away  (and  thus  preserve  tranquillity  and  pui-ity),  so 
that  1  may  perform  this  Karma  (ntual)  to  Brahma."  The  result  thus 
aimed  at  was  internal  as  well  as  ejctemal — internal  when  water  is 
sipped,  and  external  when  the  different  parts  of  the  body  are  touched. 
The  importance  of  these  acts  can  be  understood  by  a  beginner  in  mes- 
merism and  its  allied  sciences,  and  I  need  not  thei-efore  further  dwell 
on  it  at  present. 

2.  Sankcdpa. — This  is  a  determination  or  willing  that  such  and 
snch  a  thing  should  be  done.  The  two  hands  are  bi-ought  together  and 
placed  on  the  right  thigh  with  the  right  palm  crossing  over  the  left 
when  the  Sankalpa  Mantra  which  usually  runs  *'  Sri  hhzgavathdgnayd 
8ribhagavathpTitkyarthampratha88a7idhya  (or  Sayamsandhya,  or  Mddh- 
yanhika^  as  the  case  may  be)  mupasishye  is 'being  repeated." 

S.   E.    GOPALACUAKLU,   F.  T.    8. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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THEOSOPHY  IN  WESTERN  LANDS. 

\_From  our  London  Correspondent'] 

London,  February,  1891. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  begin  my  letter  with  the  news  of  H.  P.  B.'s  ill- 
health.  It  is,  unhappily,  the  case  that  she  has  been  far  from  well  of  late 
again  :  and  we  can  ODly  hope  and  trust  that,  with  the  disappearance  of  frost 
and  fog,  she  may  regain  somewhat  of  health  and  strength. 

By  the  time  this  reaches  you,  copies  of  the  March  number  of  Tinie  will  be 
speeding  their  way  far  and  w^ide ;  and,  I  cannot  but  believe,  carry in^^  with 
them  the  means  whereby  conTiction  may  be  brought  home  to  many,  as  to 
the  heinonsness  and  gross  injustice  of  the,  now,  only  too  well  known  *'  Psy- 
chical Research  Society's  report  upon  certain  phenomena,"  etc.,  etc.  Mrs. 
Besant  has  gathered  together  somewhat  of  the  mass  of  evidence  against 
the  validity  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  report  to  his  Society,  and  publishes  the  same 
in  the  shape  of  an  article  in  the  March  number  of  Time.  Whether  the  appear- 
ance of  this  much-needed  defence  will  result  in  a  searching  and  thorough 
re-investigation  on  the  part  of  the  S.  P.  K.,  "  Time"  alone  can  shew ;  that  it 
imghi  to  have  such  result  will  surely  be  the  verdict  of  all  who  read 
Mrs.  Besant's  article. 

A  most  important  addition  to  our  theosophical  literature — ^in  the  shape 
of  H.  P.  B.'s  exhaustive  "  Glossary"  of  terms  used  in  the  "  Secret  Doctrine," 
and  other  standard  theosophical  works — ^is  now  in  the  printer's  hands,  and 
will,  it  i»  hoped,  very  shortly  be  in  ours.  The  value  of  the  book,  as  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  our  studies,  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  The  second  part  of 
the  "  Transactions— Blavatsky  Lodge,"  is  now  out,  and  the  third  will  shortly 
follow.  Another  edition  of  the  "  Secret  Doctrine,"  too,  is  in  course  of  prepa- 
ration. This  will  be  published  with  a  new  and  exceedingly  good  Index  (so 
Borely  needed),  compiled  by  Dr.  Keightley !  Moreover  H.  P.  B.  has  already 
started  on  Vol.  Ill ;  so,  altogether,  you  see  we  are  far  from  inactive :  I  may 
add  that  nearly  everything  issued  from  Heard-quarters  (e.  g,,  the  new  edition 
"  Secret  [Doctrine,"  Luctfer,  etc.,)  is  printed  by  the  Women's  Printing 
Society,  whose  work  is  excellent ;  surely  a  "  sign  of  the  times." 

Our  brethren  in  Spain  are  manifesting  the  greatest  activity  possible  for 
so  small  a  band  of  workers.  They  are  at  present  engaged  in  issuing  a  new 
series  of  pamphlets,  to  which  they  are  giving  wide  circulation.  Sweden 
and  Holland,  too,  are  "  well  to  the  fore ;"  this,  however,  you  will  see  by  the 
**  Theosophical  activities"  in  this  month's  Lucifer, 

The  British  Section  Booms  are  now  in  course  of  transference  from  Duke 
Street  to  No.  17,  Avenue  Road,  where  a  fine  double  room,  33  ft.  18  fu 
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and  30  feet  high,  is  being  fitted  up ;  a  large  conservatory  opens  out  of  it, 
which  will  prove  a  great  addition.  Classes  will  be  held  regularly  at  the 
rooms  which  will  be  open  all  the  evening ;  and  it  is  confidently  anticipated 
that  the  nucleus  of  a  really  good  Theosopbical  Library  may  be  formed  there. 
In  the  January  number  of  "  Mind,"  there  appeared  a  review  which,  to 
my  thinking,  is,  by  far,  the  most  important  that  has  as  yet  been  noted ;  so 
closely  in  accordance  with  occult  teaching  are  the  views  therein  set  forth. 
As  I  have  not  seen  the  book,  I  can  only  give  you  the  gist  of  the  review  there- 
of, which  is  evidently  a  most  favourable  one,  by  Professor  Seth.  The  book 
is  "  L*Evolutionisme  desl  Idies-Forces,"  by  Alfred  Fouillee  (Paris.  F.  Alcan 
1890) ;  and  I  will  keep  as  closely  as  possible  to  Prof.  Seth*s  own  words, 
which  are  distinctly  what  may  be  termed  anti-S pence rian — that  is  to  say, 
the  book  reviewed  is  so — the  Spencerian  "  great  gulfs"  between  inorganic 
and  organic,  and  between  organic  and  conscious,  being  said  to  be  due  to  the 
non-recognition  of  factors  of  a  mental  order  in  the  totality  of  factors 
of  evolution.  The  result  of  this  omission  is,  necessarily,  the  reduction 
of  mental  life  to  the  mere  subjective  and  accessary  aspect  of  a  living 
automaton.  The  author  would  substitute  an  immanent  monism  for  the 
dualism  of  Spencer:  "all  the  &kcts  of  the  universe  must  be  embraced 
in  the  bonds  of  action  and  reaction,  and  form  a  dynamical  whole." 
Within  this  whole  there  is  a  gradation  of  forces,  and  the  fundamental  force 
is  not  the  physical  but  the  psychical;  not  motion,  but  volition.  Hence 
psychical  states  reflect  the  mental,  not  the  opposite :  Hence  "  Idees-Forces." 
The  Spenoerians  describe  evolution  simply,  and  do  not  solve  the  problem  of 
its  origination,  or  of  the  immanental  motive-force.  These  are  to  be  found 
in  the  subjective  or  "appetitive"  side  of  phenomena.  Appetition  is  to  be 
traced  under  every  motion,  animate  and  inorganic.  It  is  always  desire 
and  feeling,  reasoned  or  not,  that  results  in  motion  along  the  line  of  least 
efEort.    "    There  is  an  element  of  the  mental  order  among  the  principles 

of  mechanism The  activity  of  the    Universe  is  unintelligible  without 

a  Universal  sens^ility Everything  is  produced  both  by  way  ^f  mecha- 
nism and  by  way  of  sensation  and  appetition."  Thought  and  conscious- 
ness are  present  all  along  evolution,  as  the  cause.    The  appetitive  process 

is  defined  as  "an  impulse  accompanied  by  pleasure  or  pain a  need  seeking 

for  its  satisfaction."  It  occurs  in  three  stages,  (1)  a  sensation,  a  change  in 
conscipusaess ;  (2)  a  feeling  (e.  g.,  pleasure  or  pain) ;  (3)  an  act  of  volition, 
resnlting  again  in  (1),  and  so  on.  There  is  nothing  unconscious,  only  obscure 
in  its  CQOsciousness.  Everything  is  a  self,  only  its  consciousness  of  self  is 
uzidevek>ped.  The  Spencerians,  etc.,  are  thus  convicted  of  obscuring  the 
sub-ocmsciouB  with  the  unconscious,  and  of  not  demarcating  the  consciousnesa 
from  aelfi-coascioasness. 

Again,  Prof.  fSeth  says,  "  The  author's  criticism  is  valid  against  materi* 
alistic  theories  of  every  complexion."  The  activity  of  the  psychic  is  a  force 
and  acts  from  the  heart  of  the  Universe.  "  There  are  no.t  two  spheres,  nor 
even  aspects  of  reality,  but  only  one,  and  that  the  psychical  or  spiritual ;  not 
two  evolutions,  but  only  that  of  mind;  not  two  forces,  but  only  the  Id^ 

Force In   consequence  of  the  profound  identity  of  will  and  motion,  in 

taking  will,  in  seizing  will,  we  seize  the  reality  of  motion  itself."  Comment 
on  all  this  is,  I  think,  needless ;  by  substituting  terms  familiar  to  us  as  Theoso- 
phical  students,  for  Fouillee's  "  appetition,"  etc.,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
singularly  in  sympathy  with  his  ideas. 
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I  was  rather  struck  with  the  coircludiDg  stanza  o!  a  curioas  little 
mystic  poem,    by  Julian  Hawthorne,  published  in  Harper's  Magaxine  for 
Jai  uary.    He  calls  it  "  Atonement ;"  and  begins  the  poem  with  the  qnestion, 
*•  What  ails  you,  tny  heart  ?" 

"  What  ia  laokinfr,  my  heart  ? 
What  you  craved  has  been  given." 


"  Yet  hear,  0  my  heart ! 
Success  is  illusion. 
To  love  ia  to  lose, 
Aud  content  is  cdnfasicHL/' 


**  Immortal,  my  heart, 
Is  your  birth  —is  your  fate — 
Infinitely  asphe 
In  bonds  finite  who  wait, 
Buy  nor  sell  in  earth's  mart, 
For  the  rose  of  desire 
Is  surrender,  my  heart ! " 

How  stranj^ely  this  is  in  accord  with  many  of  the  injnnotions  to  the 
aspiring  disciple  contained  in  "  The  Voice  of  the  Silence."  To  take  only  one 
such,  "  Tin  from  the  bud  of  the  Eenunciation  of  the  self,  that  springeth  the 
great  fruit  of  final  Liberation." 

The  plaintive  little  wail,  uttered  by  Prof.  Max  Miiller,  against  us,  in  the 
pages  of  the  New  Review  for  January,  has  already  been  noticed  in  Lucifer ; 
he  is  good  enough  to  add,  however,  that,  "  the  apostles  of  Esoteric  Buddhism 
may  really  have  been  doing  more  good  than  they  are  aware  of  (I),  if  they  have 
helped  to  bring  questions  like  these  before  a  larger  public,  and  made  people 
see  that  truth  does  not  depend  on  majorities  (an  argument — ^by  the  way — 
rather  for,  than  against,  Theosophists  !)  that  truth  does  not  depend  on  anti- 
quity, and  that  truth  does  not  cease  to  be  truth,  because  it  is  held  by  others 
beside  ourselves,"  and  so  on,  and  so  forth. 

In  the  space  allotted  to  the  review  of  "  Contemporary  Literature,"  the 
We8tmi7i8ter  Beview  notices  the  late  Dr.  Edwin  Hatch's  Hibbert  Lectures  on 
"  The  Influences  of  Greek  Ideas  and  Usages  upon  the  Christian  Church,"  as 
being  one  of  the  most  important  and  original  English  Theological  works  of 
recent  times.  As  the  Reviewer  says,  "  It  is  the  sign  of  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era.  The  days  of  the  Fathers  are  over,  it  is  no  longer  suflScient  to  quote 
them  as  the  sole  source  of  our  knowledge  of  early  Christianity".  The 
Gospels,  it  is  said,  do  not  explain  the  Church,  whose  genesis  must  be  8ou>;h6 
elsewhere :  very  truly  did  Prof.  Clifford  once  say  "  that  the  Gospels  came  out 
of  Jndia>  but  the  Church  and  her  dogmas  came  out  of  Egypt."  (The  student 
of  the  "  Secret  Doctrine"  is  also  aware  of  this,  and  many  other  significant 
facts).  Dr.  Hatch,  however,  is  content  with  showing  that  the  doctrines  and 
usages  of  the  Church  came  out  of  Greece.  "  The  difference  between  fourth 
century  Christianity  and  the  Gospel  is  the  difference  between  the  Nicene  Creed 
and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount."  The  admission  which  follows  next  in  order  is 
the  most  important  one,  from  our  point  of  view  ;  it  is  this :  "  In  these  days  of 
Ritualistic  revival,  the  lecture  on  the  influence  of  the  mysteries  upon  Chris- 
tian usages  is  of  especial  interest.  Attempts  to  connect  the  Gospels  with 
esoteric  Societies  have  not  been  successful,  but  Dr.  Hatch  clearly  shows  that 
eiwh  societies  plaijed  a  great  pari  in  the  creation  of  tlie  Church,  It  is  doubiffd 
1/  there  is  anyViiiig  in  cer&inonial  Christianity  which  was  twi  prcviotisly  in  the 
mysteries.    Initiation,  laptism,  commiinioUf  confessiorij  are  of  O'reek  origin,  attd 
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wen  practised  at  Eleusia  e&niuriea  before  ihey  were  adopted  by  the  Gentile  foU 
lowers  of  the  Palestinian  teacher,"  The  italics  are,  of  conrse,  mine ;  for,  ha9 
not  H.  P.  B.  been  saying  ail  this,  and  much  more  besides,  for  these  man;/ 
years  past  P 

An  anonymous  author,  in  a  recent  number  of  Slachdood,  has  takeit 
occasion  tinder  tlie  title  "  Wanted  r  A  new  Religion"'^to  throw  what  he 
doubtless  considers  to  be  most  effective  ridicule  upon  Theosophy,  and 
Esotericism  generally.  He  remarks  that  the  tendency  to  put  a  symbolical' 
construction  upon  "perfectly  plain  oud  explicit  passages  of  scripture  ier 
»  phase  of  modem  thought,  of  Trhich  due  note  should  be  taken.  The  familiar 
process  of  torturing  words  and  sentences  out  of  their  obvious  import  is  m 
highly  convenient  one,  as  things  can  in  this  way  be  made  anything  ther 
vead^  pleases.'^  Exactly  so,  but  oih*  uniable  critic  apparently  forgets  thafr 
this  is  an  argument  which  cuts  both  ways ;  a  two-edged  sword  can  as  easily 
be  turned  against  the  would-be  critic,  as  it  can  be  wielded  by  himself  against 
those  whom  he  ventures  to  assault.  '*  Symbolism,"  he  continues,  "  be  i<r 
remembered^  is  the  key-note  of  Occultism,  and  our  new  religion  wiU  be 
nothing  if  not  octoult.  Theosophici^  canons  of  oonstructi<m  differ  from  mes<i^ 
others-  in  the  free  scope  they  allow  the  ima^giaation,  and  inyour  role  of  Gnostio 
or  Christian  mystic  you  will  be  able  to  give'  your  powers-  of  inrention  full* 
rein  :"^  and  much  more  to  the  same  effect ;  the  sentences  I  have  quoted 
being,  I  think,  amply  sufficient  as  evidence  of  the  type  of  criticism  here 
attempted ;  which  has  for  its  basis  an  inflated  ignorance,  which  fears  not  ta 
attack  that  which  it  is  neither  able  nor  willing  to  understand*  The  recent 
discorery  of  the  long-lost  treatise  of  Aristotle  on  the  Constitution  of  Athens, 
together  with  the  important  find  in  the  limestone  cliffs  of  the  Libyan  Moun- 
tain west  of  Thebes,  bring  to  mind  H.  P.  B.'s  prophecy,  made  in  the  paged 
of  the  "  Secret  Doctrine"  I  think,  namely,  that  befbre  the  end  of  the  cen<« 
tury  many  important  diseoveries— important  to  sciMwe— would  be  made, 
apparently  quite  by  accident.  This  prophecy  is  evidently  not  delaying  in  itsr 
fulfilment.  According  to  the  Cairo  Correspondent  of  the  Times,  the  un<« 
rifled  tomb  discovered  near  Thebes  has  two  stories,  in  the  lower  of  which 
^'  24D  sarcophagi  have  already  been  discovered,  the  oldest  dating  back  to  tho 
Eleventh  Dynasty,  2500  B.  C»  There  were  also  in  the  tomb  100  papyri  and 
some  large  statues  of  the  Theban  triad,  Osiris,  Isis,  Nepthis,  with  vast  quan« 
titles  of-  statuettes  and  votive  offerings."  The  lower  storey  had  not  yet  beea 
explored  at  the  time  of  writing,  says  the  Tvnies  Correspondent. 

A.  L,  0. 


To  TH£  Editoe  or  THE  Thbosophist. 
Sib, 

The  curious  experin^ent  mentioned  by  your  correspondent  Mr.  Feacocke 
is  well  known  to  scientific  men,  B.  S.  Wyld  in  his  Physics  and  Philosophy 
of  the  senses  thus  writes  on  the  subject :  "  When^  we  go  into  a  dark  room 
and  cause  a  small  lighted  taper  to  move  in  different  directions,  obliquely,  a^ 
the  outer  edge  of  the  eye,  we  may  peroeive  certain  dark  red  branching  lines^ 
eaUed  Purkinge's  fign:res ;  these  lines  are^  in  fact^  the  shadows  of  blood  vessels* 
which  traverse  the  anterior  layer  of  the  retina  of  the  eye,  which  being  oasi^ 
on  the  sensitive  part  of  that  membrane  which  lies  below,  deceive  us  by 
^pfeeaing  ae  if  they  were  external  bodies/^ 

-"         f/Wi'THtrBSTAir,  ir.  aJ 
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V   .  THE  HINDU  SABHA  MOVBMBNT. 

DsiLB  Sib, 

I  am  thankful  for  the  kind  noMoes  referring  to  me  and  the  Sbdn  SaUft 
moyement  in  the  Jontiary  Theoaophiet,  and  request  that  the  annexed  ezposi* 
tion  of  the  present  development  of  that  moyement  will  be  also  published  for 
the  kind  consideration  of  the  allies  of  the  Theosophical  Society.  Whiie 
Buddhism  and  Hindnism  are  one  in  maintidning  the  "  Guyana"  E&adsai 
comprising  Bhakti,  Togam  and  Yed&ntam,  the  Buddhists  have  lost  or  re- 
pudiated caste  and  adopted  a  few  uniyersal  rules  of  good  "  Karma**  as  suffi- 
cient for  Tbeosophic  progress.  But  the  Hindus  hold  that  Yeda-Bmartha 
Karma  is  also  Jieoessary  for  the  purification  of  the  lower  nature  of  man  and 
of  his  "  Furva-vasana."  The  Yeda-smartha  Karma  is  adjusted  to  Yamam 
(caste)  and  Asramam  (order  in  the  caste).  Louise  Cotton,  F.  T.  S.,  has  shown 
that  the  inborn  tendencies  and  capacities  of  every  man  can  be  found  out  by 
proficients  in  Fhysiognomf  and  Palmistry.  A  fortiori  can  the  Bislus.  And 
thus  were  the  Hindn  castes  organised  and  the  rules  of  caste  perpetuation 
promulgated.  Those  whe  cannot  keep  to  the  Yedic  and  Sastraic  Karma 
are  welcome  to  become  Buddhists.  But  it  is  forgetting  the  leaBons  of 
Indian  history  to  revive  new  the  eld  .militant  activities  which  preyed 
80  disastrous  to  both  parties— rin  the  Baddhists  retiring  out  of  India^  except 
the  mountainous  provinces  of  Nepal,  Ac,  and  in  the  Hindus,  losing  their 
Kshatriya  and  Yysia  greatness  along  with  the  extinction  of  those  castes.  The 
mistake  of  the  Hindus  has  been  in  not  readmitting  the  apostates  from  Srauta 
(Yedic)  and  Sastraic  Karma  into  easte  on  appropriate  Prayaschittamfi  aed 
conditions,  and  thus  restore  their  Kshatriya  and  Yysia  castes  with  Buddhists, 
Mahometans  and  Christians  who  think  better  of  the  Hindu  scriptures  and  of 
the  Hindu  organisation  aud  Dharma  Karma.  Colonel  Oloott  was  honored 
with  the  sacred  thread  by  the  Pandits  of  Benares,  and  I  know  of  educated 
native  Christians  and  Mahometans  who  know  why  and  how  their  aneestorB 
gave  up  the  caste  Brotherhood  and  who  would  now  gladly  come  hack.  Ko 
two  things  are  the  same  in  the  Universe — ^no  two  noses  or  hands.  Tet  there 
is  and  can  be  co-operation,  harmony  and  adjustment.  And  such  is  the  Hinda 
caste  Brotherhood  very  much  misunderstood  now-a-days.  But  our  ignorance 
is  no  argument  against  trying  to  know,  and  misuse  is  no  argument  against 

good  use. 

A.  Sankakiah,  F.  T.  S.,  P.  F.  H.  S. 


Exposition  bt  A.  Sankaeiah,  b.  a.,  p.  m.  u.,  p.  p.  h.  s. 
SuBXECT  I. — The  E.  IT.  E,  GoUege  cund  the  Ariatooratic  Union- 

Since  Jane,  there  have  been  formed  a  Landholders'  ABSooiation  at  Madiu  tnd 
a  Kerala  Jenmi  Sabha  at  Oaliont.  It  remains  only  to  bring  the  Tamil  Mixasdati 
together.  Those  two  asBOoiations  are  of  opinion  that  there  shonld  be  a  College  it 
Sadras  and  one  at  Caliont,  and  I  wonld  give  prominence  to  Telngn  and  Ualaxthm 
respeotiveHy  at  those  centres,  with  Sanscrit,  of  course,  in  aid  of  the  veniaosbn* 
And  all  three  associations  (inolnding  the  Tamil  Mirasdan)  will,  it  is  hoped,  mpply 
ihe  members  of  ttie  AriBtocratic  Union  of  the  H.  K.  B*  College  and  meet  penoo* 
^y  or  by  proxy  or  delegaUon  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Colleges  and  on  iboh  otinr 
ocoBSions  as  their  Secretaries  may  decide.  TheTTaien  will  be  the  true  and  povvr* 
ful  leader  of  society  in  matters  of  sooial  and  political  reforms  wheta  the  tiiasii  np«> 

So  I  have  addressed  the  rulers  and  leaders  of  the  Hindu  oonmaaity  sot  to 
ahirk  their  du^  aad  vsspoBBibiliiy  for  the  good  of  themselves  and  their  helrB,  fox 
the  welfare  cf  ibtk  ^V^P^i  MCi  f OT  tho  nf^nnfttiOQ  9Pii  guiteos  d  tketf 
OYil  goTehii|^e&U 
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Some  of  them,  richer  and  better  educated  tlutn  the  IafceFttohaya{»p»,  will  ratheir 
ootrnt  their  hoards  again  and  agam  or  miwpend  them  in  personal  pomp  and  plea^ 
ame  than  ntilisB  them  in  the  present  life,  and  also  to  lay  by  stores  of  merit  to  bear 
l^it  in  the  next  life.  The  section  on  Danam  or  gift  in  the  Sata-Samhita  begins 
with  praising  the  gift  of  edaoation  as  the  only  way  to  salvation.  I  beg  your 
pardon  if  you  think  that  I  am  urging  you  too  early  to  emancipate  yourself  from 
the  endearing  folds  of  Maya.  But  there  ore  a  hundred  and  one  stages  of  Mnkti 
before  that  goal  is  reached.  We  must  first  emancipate  ourselyes  from  the  dntchetf 
of  avarice,  selfishness,  superstition  and  vice.  We  most  emancipate  ourselves  from 
the  cormpt  rapacity  of  offidals  who  are  too  many  in  the  public  service,  and  who 
are  the  cause  in  part  of  the  demoralisation  and  cowardice  of  our  gentry  and  the 
people.  That  is  not  the  virtuous  courage  called  "  Dhriti/'  which  makes  some  of 
oar  conntrymen  rush  out  to  address  applauding  audiences  abroad  or  protesting 
audiences  at  home  in  condemnation  of  the  ancient  institutions  and  organisations,  of 
the  origin  and  purpose  of  which  they  know  so  little.  No  nation  wanting  in  indivi- 
dual self-respect  and  national  respect  is  fit  for  political  self-government  or  for 
achieving  moral  and  social  reforms  in  their  midst.  The  courage  that  is  at  a  dis- 
count now  is  that  of  honest,  active  co-operation  for  educational,  inoluding  reli* 
gioos  work  in  our  own  country  and  amongst  our  own  people. 

I  conclude  this  subject  by  informing^  you  that  the  reason  for  my  frequent  ez« 
hortations  at  this  place  is,  that  this  a  stronghold  of  Hinduism,  and  by  reminding  yon  • 
that  if  yon  are  backward  in  working  for  the  love  of  your  town,  yooar  nation  anct 
religion,  there  would  be  no  special  reason  for  locating  the  College  here, 

P.  8.— Local  committees  of  Gradoates  and  Mirasdars  are  being  formed  to  assist 
In  the  organisation  of  the  Aristocratie  Union  and  the  National  University,  and  1 
ftttU  be  glad  to  hear  from  all  towns  on  the  subject. 

SuBHSCT  II.— 2%e  Hindu  National  College. 

Granted  that  the  substantial  leaders  of  the  nation  will  support  the  H.  N.  B.  CoI« 
lege,  which  is  called  Noble  and  Bajkumar  m  honour  of  its  patrons,  but  not  as  confined 
to  students  of  their  families,  which  will  be  conducted  in  a  'national  and  religious 
spirit, — the  next  question  will  be,  Who  are  to  be  the  lecturers  P  I  may  not  be  per- 
sonally worthy  of  the  trust,  or  equal  to  the  direotfon,  and  nothing  will  be  more  grati- 
fying to  me  than  to  be  relieved  as  early  as  possible  ofthe  trust  and  direction.  Now, 
I  am  happy  to  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  the  Hindu  Sabha  is  in  alliance  with  the  great 
TheosophictJ  Society  by  treaty  engagements  for  mutual  support.  That  Society  con* 
sists  of  the  flower  of  our  secular  graduates  and  sastraic  pandits,  and  has  already  the 
support  of  our  gentry,  both  oi&oial  and  unofficiaT.  It  has  also  in  its  ranks  M.  ^'s,. 
B.  L.'sy  and  the  H.  A.'s  of  England,  Europe  and  America,  who  most  self-denyingly 
laboor  to  tell  us  what  they  know,  and  to  learn  from  our  pandits  and  prieets  what  they 
can  teach.  For  a  time,  at  any  rate,  till  Hluda  Grradnates  acquire  the  self-confidence  and 
aell-sufficiency  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  Golleges,  they  will  be  assisted  b^  our 
Theoflophio  friends  as  principal  lecturers.  The  Hindu  Graduates  number  nearly  two 
thousand  from  this  Presidency,  and  will  be  supplied  early  with  voting  papers  for  tho 
election  of  Fellows  at  annual  meetings  to  be  held  on  the  '  Dwadesi'  day  succeeding 
the  Srirangam  Ekadesi feast.  The  elected  Fellows  will,.I  hope,.be  mostly  Graduates  ia 
charge  of  High  Schools  like  our  Sivasankara  Pandiyaji.  And  the  lectures  of  our 
Colleges  and  Fellows  of  the  Government  Unfversity  will  be  regarded  as  ez- officio  Fel- 
lows of  the  National  University.  The  total  number  may  be  limited  to  the  proportion 
of  one  Fellow  to  ten  Graduate  members  who  are  elekstors.  The  Independent  High 
schools,  too  often  deserving  to  be  called  '*  Adventure"  schools,  will  be  united  under 
proper  supervisson:.  I  am  glad  that  a  Law  class  is  already  working  here  under  the 
•iaatmctiott  of  honorary  lecturers,  who  have  taken  the  B»  U  degree  and  |une 
practising  ia  the  Local  Coarts.  Their  Madras  brethren  lu^re  al^  associated  together 
po  publish  a  Law  Joonua  aod  to  ait  in  a&  Arbitratieft  Court,  White  we  find£wb> 
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fetaw,  mimionftries;  politipiaiis,  tea-totallen  i^nd  TheofopHsts  labontkig  ia  otr 
midst  in  all  parts  of  the  oaantrj  for  our  iBstniction  and  ab  their  own  expense,  wkj 
should  not  some  of  Uie  GradnAtes  of  our  own  commnnity  give  an  acooitnt  of  their 
learning  to  their  own  bmethren  in  their  own  land  ?  Graduate?  hare  formed  Aao- 
oiations  at  Madras,  Vimgapatam  and  otker  places,  and  their  first  and  earliest  duty  is 
to  prove  and  spread  their  knowledge  aisd  appreciation  of  the  snbjecis  in  which  they 
liave  graduated.  If  they  are  not  numerous  or  qualified  enough  to  be  the  diiecton 
^ad  teachers  of  what  th^  know,  how  can  it  be  said  that  they  are  numeropg  or  qua* 
lified  enough  to  goyem  and  legislate  for  the  whole  country  ?  While  most  nations 
politically  backward  have  yet  the  education  of  their  youths  in  their  own  hands, 
there  is  no  instanoei  of  self-goTemment  in  a  country  educationally  goveraed,  that 
10  mentally  enslaved,  by  foreigness  in  a  foreign  language.  AH  that  the  Congiess 
■eeks  and  more  will  come  to  vs  naturally  when  we  have  the  national  educatioo  of 
our  youths  in  our  hands.  The  inoompeteney  of  our  men  and  the  insuffieienoj  of 
Dur  literature  were  the  only  gronnde  for  esUblishing  our  present  form  of  Gorern- 
Bient  education  in  Eng^h  and  of  perfecting  it  under  the  aegis  of  Qovemment 
Universities.  But  English  is  and  deserves  indeed  to  be  part  of  our  Nationai 
literature,  as  the  common  language  of  the  representatives  of  Provinces  and  Natife 
states  of  India,  as  a  bond  between  them  and  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  and  as 
the  Y^de  of  mutual  instrootion  and  information  between  us  and  the  nations  of  the 
aarth.  But  for  all  tbat,  we  need  not  eontinue  under  the  tuition  of  non-Indiana  a 
4ay  longer  than  it  may  be  absolutely  neoeseaiy ;  and  so  long  as  that  is  necessary,  we 
Bhould  be  content  to  be  a  subordinate  section  with  lesser  privileges  and  aspirations 
^nd  behave  in  all  respects  aa  pupiU  to  gams*  The  National  Univernty  I 
i|dvocate  is  not  to  eupevsede  the  Gk>venunent  Universities,  at  any  rate  all  at  onoei 
but  to  provide  for  the  requirements  of  Government  UniveoFsities  and  of  pach 
■tudents  as  seek  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  I  am  sure  that  the  Fellows  ef  the 
National  University  whom  the  Graduates  elect  and  the  diplomas  which  the  FeUowt 
grant,  will  carry  in  time  due  weight  with  the  Government  and  the  people,  nor  do  1 
want  the  Colleges  which  they  establish  to  supplant  at  any  rate  all  at  onee  the 
Government  and  Missionary  Colleges,  but  only  to  pass  for  BQm»  years  batches  of 
proficients  in  Hindu  and  English  Literature  and  Sciences,  who  will  become  teachers 
in  their  turn.  Of  course  the  teachers  even  of  the  most  self-denying  spirit  must 
Kve,  and  I  am  sure  what  may  be  required  ia  addition  to  the  fees  will  be  iwpplied 
hj  the  AriBtoGrat^c  Union  a^d  the  Graduates  of  meaiH. 


KAJKMA. 
DxAft  Urn, 

Borne  darys  ago  ibia  qnestton  abovt  Karan  ettggested  Itgelf  to  me. 

Earma  is  the  force  that  readjurtB  distiirbaiice  in  the  ©qtdlibrinm  of  «he 
^RMid  by  reeompensing  the  injured  party.  As  any  force  generated  is  not 
exhansted  or  lost  through  length  of  time  but  reacts  upon  the  8ubiect,B0  Karma 
of  any  sort  is  never  cheated  ^M  must  have  effect.  So  what  is  the  diflfereMO 
between  a  Karma  that  binds  the  individual  and  one  that  does  not,  being  per 
formed  as  a  duty  P  In  either  case  the  "  actor"  disturbs  the  equilibrium  of  the 
Universe,  but  how  does  it  affect  the  E«o  if  it  is  performed  with  egoism,  and 
What  becomes  of  it  when  it  is  done  withoat  egoism  ?  We  uneonsciously  create 
so  many  Karmas.  Many  beings  suffer  by  them.  If  we  are  not  responsible  for 
them,  how  are  the  victims  to  be  recom|>en8ed  ?  And  in  the  case  of  a  child  who 
is  not  responsible  for  his  acts  till  his  seventh  year,thpr©  is  the  same  difficulty; 
the  same  also  in  the  case  of  a  bom  idiot.  The  s«me  question  arises  in  case 
pf  a  man  who,  without  the  l^i^^  ifttention  of  doing  so,  kills  anotherr   Are  wc 
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M  Bay  tbftfc  he  is  not  t6  be  held  refirponsiWe  for  it  ?  Then  what  heoomea  Of  the 
person^  or  things  that  suffer  from  the  Karma  of  beasts  ?  Eren  if  they  do  not 
bind  the  actor,  what  of  the  victims  P 

There  is  another  thing.  The  term  agUraJ  hotlffia  nsed  rery  vagiiely  in  all 
theosophical  writings.  What  does  it  mean  P  Is  it  the  2nd  priDoipde*  Linga- 
Sarira^  or  the  4th  principle,  Kama  Bupa  P  The  latter  cannot  be  called  a  body» 
as  at  is  simply  the  lower  passions  and  animal  instincts.  What  is  thai 
astral  body  in  which  the  adepts  go  out  P  What  principles  ar6  included  in 
it  P  Has  it  the  power  of  thinking  P  If  so,  is  tbe  brain  there  and  has  it  life 
(Prana)  P  Again,  what  ia  that  astral  body  tibat  goes  into  KamalokaP  Does  it 
think  and  produce  Karma;  for  it  should,  having  the  lower  Manas  in  it,  the 
^hief  power  of  thinking.  But  the  Kamaloka  is  a  plane  of  efEects  not  causes. 
When  the  ego  goes  into  the  Devaohan,  what  is  the  name  of  the  body  with 
which  it  goes  there  P  The  principles  are  so  many  well-defined  aspects  of 
-oonsciousness.  Then  why  call  these  bodies  P  For  example,  the  4th  princi« 
pie,  called  the  Kama  Bnpa>  ia  not  a  body  at  all,  not  a  conglomeration  of 
•fttoms,  ethereal  or  not  P 

C.  B.  Sjunivasatavgab,  F.  T.  S. 

Premising  that  the  following  is  simply  the  expression  of  my  personal 
opinion  as  the  result  of  a  careful  study  of  Theosophical  writings,  I  should 
answer  the  questions  raised  in  the  above  letter  as  follows  : — 

The  whole  point  of  the  first  paragraph  turns  upon  the  question  as  to  the 
difference  between  the  Elarma  which  binds  the  individual  and  the  Karma 
which  does  not  so  bind  hinu  It  is  laid  down  in  the  most  authoritative  of 
Hindu  works  that  the  cause  of  bondage  is  the  mind,  and  that  it  id  the  mind  or 
memos  which  is  bound  or  freed  from  bondage.  Now  the  mind,  in  this  sense, 
is  the  thinking  principle  in  mail,  as  the  word  itself  indicates.  I  should  there-, 
fore  say  that  a  man  is  bound  by  action  or  Karma  when  he  so  connects  his 
mind  with  the  action  and  its  results  that  he  will  again  identify  himself  if  ith. 
those  results  in  their  future  development.  To  illustrate  this  by  an  instance. 
Take  the  case  of  a  man  who  kills  another.  If  he  commits  the  murder 
intentionally  and  deliberately,  he  has  by  so  doing  established  a  very  close 
association  between  his  own  mind  and  the  consequences  of  his  deed.  Hence 
those  consequences,  in  their  ultimate  reaction  upon  himself,will  produce  great 
disturbance,  i.  6.,  suffering,  in  his  mind.  But  if,  on  the  bther  hand,  he  has 
killed  the  man  accidentally,  without  his  mind  being  directed  with  intention 
or  purpose  towards  the  deed,  then,  although,  the  self -same  effects  may  ensue 
BB  regards  himself  in  future,  yet,  since  his  mind  has  not  been  ''bound  up** 
frith  the  causes  of  those  effects,  neither  will  the  effects  themselves  be  capable 
of  producing  great  mental  disturbance  or  suffering  in  him. 

The  same  clue  can,  it  seems  to  me,  be  applied  to  the  other  questions  in 
^this  paragraph.  In  all  cases  a  man  is  botind  or  affected  by  Karma,  not  be- 
cause the  effects  flowing  from  a  given  action  occur  in  one  case  and  do  fu>t 
occur  in  the  other — ior  since  Karma  is  simply  the  law  of  causation  in  nature, 
the  effects  occur  equally  in  either  case — ^but,  because  his  mind,  t.  e,,  tluU 
which  in  his  present  condition  he  f sets  to  he  himself,  is  affected  painfully  or 
pleasurably  by  the  results  ensuing  from  his  actions. 

With  regard  to  the  second  paragraph  about  the  astral  body,  I  agree  with 

the  questioner  that  this  term  is  very  loosely  used  in  most  of  the  theosophical 

writings.    Strictly  speaking,  it  should  be  confined  only  to  the  Linga  Sarira. 

Jts  more  conuaon  mage,  howereri  i«  to  denote  any  form  subtler  than  the 
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grossly  physical  form  and  which  may  or  may  not  be  i^he  temporary  vehicle 
of  consciousness.  Thus,  besides  denotitig  Ling«  Sariniy  it  may  denote  also  the 
£amarapa,  in  so  far  as  the  latter  has  assumed  and  maintains  a  definite  form 
owing  to  the  action  upon  it  of  the  lower  manas. 

The  astral  body  projected  by  the  conscious  will  of  the  adept  is  neither 
the  Linga  Sarira  nor  the  Eamarupa,  but  should  probably  be  spoken  o!  as 
the  Manasarupa^  since  it  is  the  mind  itself  which  assumes  a  definite  form  in 
accordance  with  the  mental  image  of  its  projector.  For  instance,  if  an  adept 
thinks  of  himself  in  his  physical  form,  his'*  Astral  body"  will  appear  in 
that  form,  or  should  he  think  of  himself  in  the  form  of  any  other  behig,  his 
appearance  will  assume  that  shape. 

With  regard  to  the  Linga  Sarira,  since  it  is  the  exact  ethereal  duplicate 
of  the  physical  body,  it  clearly  possesses  an  ethereal  brain.  But  the  question 
as  to  whether  it  possesses  the  power  of  thinking  or  not,  can  be  answered 
only  when  we  know  to  what  extent  it  ferves  as  a  vehicle  for  the  higher 
principles ;  just,  as,  in  the  case  of  the  physical,  the  brain  thinks  when  we 
awake,  t.  e.,  so  long  as  the  physical  body  serves  as  a  vehicle  for  the  higher 
principles,  but  apparently  ceases  to  do  so  when  it  no  longer  acts  as  a  vehicle 
for  their  manifestation  :  as  in  sleep  and  deaths 

The  astral  body  that  goes  to  Kamaloka  is  the  Fourth  principle 
with  such  elements  of  the  lower  manaa  as  have  become  assimilated 
with  it  and  thus  united  to  it.  It  possesses  the  perwer  of  thinking  m 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  manasic  elements  nnited  with  it.  But  it  can 
only  produce  Karma  so  long  as  it  serves  as.  a  vehicle  fov  the  higher  princi- 
ples as  well.  The  reason  fot  this  is  that,,  in  the  ordinsiry  use  of  the  term,  the 
word  Karma  means  that  the  effects  which  ensue  from  action  ve-aot  upon  the 
individual  himself,  a^d  since  the  individual  is  nothing  but  the  higher  princi- 
ples in  man,  i,  0.,  Atma  Buddhi  and  the  higher  Manoi,  therefore  when  those 
are  completely  separated  from  the  shell  in  Kamaloka^  the  actioa  of  the  latter 
produces  no  Karma  in  this  sense,  though,  of  course,  effects  are  produced 
which  form  part  of  the  general  process  of  nature.  In  speaking  of  Kamaloka 
as  a  plane  of  effeots  and  not  of  causes^  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
whole  series  is  continuous,  and  that  what  is  an  effect  in  one  moment  of  time 
becomes  a  cause  in  the  next  instant. 

The  vehicle,  or  the  body  of  the  ego^when  it  gees  to  DevacbaDris,! 
believe,  the  Karana  Sarira  modified  according  to  the^  amount  of  msnade 
elements  associated  with  it  during  the  earth-life  just  closed. 

Of  the  seven  principles  spoken  of  in  the  theosophical  wriiiags,  six 
cannot  properly  be  described  as  aspects  of  consciousness  at  al]»  since  they  are 
really  only  vehicles-  of  consdonsness  and  ohjectim  to  it.  In  assodation  with 
each  of  them  consciousness  manifests  itself  in  a  different  manner,  and  henoe 
we  speak  of  the  plane  or  state  of  consciousness  corresponding  to  each  of  ihe 
six  principles  regarded  as  objjeotive  ;  while  the  Atma  or  the  Seventh  principle, 
being  universal,  is  alone  properly  to  be  called  consciousness,  or  more  accut 
rately  "  the  Knower." 

With  regard  to  such  of  the  lower  six  principles  as  are  sometimeB  spoken 

of  as  bodies,  this  term  can  be  applied  to  ihem>  only  so  long  ae  they  possess 

definite  configuration.    When  that  configuration  is  destroyed  and  they  are 

resolved  into  a  mere  conglomeration  of  atoms,  they  are  no  longer  spoken  of 

s»  bodies  or  even  fts  the  vehicles  of  individualised  cooAciotti^aesSk 

B.  K. 
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THERE  IS  Wra  RELIGION  HIGHER  THAN  TRUTKi 

[ramify  motto  of-  the  Maharajdhs  of  Benares.] 


Wit  %^nt  %mn$nim  Jit^nn^ 


THE  IDENTITY  OF  THE  MICROCOSM  AND  MACROCOSM. 

MICROCOSM  is  man^  and  macrocoBm  tH^  oniTerBe.  The  esaenca* 
of  the  wiiole  of  Adwaita  philosophy  is  to  show  tlie  identity  of 
man  with  the  universe.  Thenniverae  is  the  logos  in  its  manifested  state; 
the  logos^  according  ta  Vedantism  and  according  po  all  philosophy^ 
being  either  manifested  or  onmanifested.  In  mf  lecture,  I  do  not  make 
any  distinction  between  the  manifested  and  the  unmanif ested  logos,  and. 
the  manifested  and  the  ntimanif ested  ego,  but  treat  of  the  two  as  one- 
generally.  This  identity  i&proyed  by  such  statements  as  these  in  oui; 
Hindu  philosophy : — 

Ekam  Anekam, 

Ekamtevadwaiteeyam^ 

Sarvcnn  Kalvidami  Brahma^ 

Sarvana  Vishnu  Mayam  Jagath- 
Let  me  explain  these.  Eham  Anehham  means :  that  which  is  one 
is  manifested  as  many, — the  one  is  the  reality,  and  the  many  is  an  un- 
xeality.  The  subject  of  Adwaitism  as  a  whole  is  to  show  that  there  i» 
onlj  one  logos,  and  that  what  appears  as  many  is  a  delusion.  That 
this  one  becomes  ncany,  is  illustrated  by  the  arguments  of  what 
is  called  BifdnkumayaytL  It  ia  the  chief  basis  of  argumentation  in 
Adwaita  philos^hy.  As  btlew,  so  above.  In  order  to  understand 
the  truths  of  the  spiritual  world,  they  have  to  be  underst^^od  by  oom* 
pariaon,  inference  and  analogy.  So  I  would  illustrate  the  first  aphorism 
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**  Ekam  AneJcam,^'  by  the  analogy  of  a  seed.  For  instance,  the  seed  of 
the  banyan  is  the  tree  which  exists  in  a  potential  state ;  perhaps  it  may 
be  qnestic&ed  that  we  do  not  see  the  tree  in  the  seed ;  but  there  are 
some  seeds  in  which  the  tree  can  be  seen,  for  example,  the  lotos  seed 
or  seed  of  the  li]y.  Take  a  lotus  seed  and  saturate  it  with  water; 
if  you  break  it,  yon  will  see  the  plant  and  the  leaves  in  the  seed 
itself.  So  the  tree  does  not  come  out  from  the  se^^d  without 
its  haying  existed  already  potentially  and  inwai'dly  in  it.  Hence 
Bijinhwranyaya  is  taken  as  a  basis  of  argumentation,  that  what  appears 
as  many  is  really  one.  If  you  sow  one  seed,  you  do  not  get  only  one 
out  of  it,  but  many.  Whence  are  all ,  these  seeds,  the  flowers,  the 
blossoms  and  the  branches  ?  *  From  that  seed  itself.  Just  as  a  large 
group  of  people  is  compressed  into  small  space^  in  a  photograph,  so  the 
whole  universe  is  compressed  potentially  in  what  is  called  the  seed,  and 
this  seed  is  the  logos  of  the  uniyerse.  The  uniyerse  was,  before  it  was 
manifested,  in  the  seed  state,  which  is  called  the  causal  or  karana  state. 
From  karana  or  cause,  comes  consequence  or  action.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence between  cause  and  consequence ;  one  is  involved  in  the  other,  the 
manifestation  of  the  cause  being  the  consequence.  When  a  thing  that 
exists  potentially  is  evolyed  or  developed,  it  is  manifested ;  so  the  world 
exists  for  ever  and  ever,  either  in  its  causal  or  manifested  state.  I  have 
shown  by  analogy  that  what  appears  as  many  or  differentiated,  is 
in  reality  one :  that  is,  the  whole  world  exists  in  the  cause,  which,  when 
manifested,  appears  differentiated.  This  is  the  principle  that  under- 
lies the  whole  of  the  Adwaita  philosophy.  Such  being  the  case,  there 
is  no  such  a  thing  as  many  worlds,  or  many  men,  or  many  beings, 
in  reality.  The  difference  is,  that  what  is  one  is  the  potential,  and 
what  are  many  is  the  evolved.  So  duality  is  a  delusion;  and  it  is 
the  ignorance  of  this  fact  that  makes  us  to  regard  the  whole  uni- 
yerse as  different  from  the  one  Logos  or  Spirit.  Henee  the  trath 
of  the  doctrine,  "Unity  in  multiplicity,"  and  '^Multiplicity  in  unity.** 
So  far  in  regard  to  Bijdnkuranyaya,  or  the  seed  argumentation. 

"  Ekamevadwaiteeyam" — There  is  only  unity,  and  no  duality.  I  have 
already  explained  that  what  appears  as  a  multiplicity  is  a  delusion. 
When  the  universe  is  viewed  as  a  whole,  it  would  appear  as  unity  in  multi- 
plicity, or  as  multiplicity  in  unity.  When  I  say  unity,  I  do  not  mean 
absolute  oneness  or  monotony ;  that  oneness  is  more  a  matter  of  con- 
ception than  reality ;  for  unless  the  universe  with  all  its  inseparable 
forces  exist  for  ever  and  ever,  it  cannot  be  manifested  in  phenomena. 
By  the  term  universe,  I  mean  the  world  or  nature  er  logos  with  all 
its  forces.  Of  course  there  can  be  no  universe  except  with  all  the 
principles  involved  in  it ;  so  the  universe  is  not  oneness,  but  a  prin- 
ciple including  many  principles,  many  powers,  many  properties  and 
many  forces.  So  when  I  say  universe,  I  mean  the  whole  of  nature,  in  its 
Sihoola,  8u1cahma,'Kdrana^  and  Mahakdraruif  as  tAso  itn  Jdgrathf  SuHtpna^ 
Swhupti  and  Thuneya  states. 
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Then  ugain  ikiere  is  "  Sarvam  EJudvidam  Brdhma,*'  i. «.,  all  i»Brah« 
ma  ;  all  is  consoioasness  or  spirit.  ^'  Sarvam  Viehnu  Mayam  JofcUh'* 
means  that  the  whole  nnirenie  is  made  of  the  one  thing  or  sabstanca 
called  Vishnu  (pervading  principle).  These  sayings  go  to  show  that 
there  is  nnity  in  maltiplicity,  that  the  one  only  real  principle  inclndes 
all  the  othei^s,  which  ai*e  only  apparent  or  manifested,  and  the  one  Sap- 
Teme  principle  is  Parabrahmam.  The  whole  universe  is  in  ev^ry  atom, 
as  in  the  largest  body  or  system,  as  signified  by  the  aphorism,  "  Annro- 
raniyan  mahato-maheeyan."  Jnst  as  the  sun  conld  be  reflected  in 
the  smallest  or  the  lai^est  vessel  of  water,  so  the  universe  or  the  Logos 
is  reflected  by,  in,  or  throagh  every  atom. 

The  universe  exists  potentially  in  every  mineral  particle,  v^^etable 
atom,  human  monad  and  spiritual  being.  It  may  be  asked  whence  is 
this  differentiation  of  the  manifested  universe  ?  It  is  only  from  or  in 
conception.  In  the  Absolute  State  there  is  no  conception.  What  is 
inconceivable,  or  what  could  not  be  cogptdsed,  is  said  to  be  the  Absolute. 
When  once  conception  begins,  there  is  a  limitation,  and  this  limitation 
is  evolution.  There  can  be  no  conception  without  three  things  : — tha 
conceiver,  the  conceived,  and  the  conception.  This  is  called  triputkjf 
(triad)  in  Hindu  philosophy.  The  ego  is  the*  cogniser,  the  objective 
world  is  the  cognised,  and  the  medium  between  the  two  is  cognisance. 
The  whole  of  the  Hindu  philosophy  goes  to  show  tiiat  the  three  ars 
separate  only  in  conception,  bat  in  reality  they  are  one  and  the  same  ; 
for  the  ego  in  its  unconscious  state  does  not  see  nor  perceive  this  trinity. 
When  it  enters  into  the  conscious  state,  it  sees  something  which  it  did 
not  see  in  its  unconscious  state.  Whence  does  this  objective  world 
come?  From  the  ego  itself.  The  world  emanates  from  the  ego  by 
its  own  conception.  This  ego,  according  to  Hindu  philosophy,  is  in 
four  states  of  manifestation — Sthoola  (gross),  Sukshma  (subtle),  Kdrana 
(causal)  and  MaJidkdrana  (supremely  causal),  which  are  the  four  states 
of  its  vehicle.  Then  again  there  are  four  states  of  its  consciousness — 
Jagrath  (wakefal),  Swapia  (dreamy),  SushupU  (sleepy)  and  Thureeya 
(conscious). 

So  the  states  differ,  but  the  ego  is  the  same.  The  powers,  properties 
and  the  forces  of  naturo  emanate  from  the  ego  itself.  .  There  is  nothing 
beyond  this  ego ;  so  this  ego  is  the  eternal  One  from  which  the  whole 
emanates,  and  this,  is  supported  by  the  transcendental  sayings  of  tho 
Vedas,  which  are : — 

"  Ahambrahmdsmij^* 

*^  Ahamasmt,** 

"  Tatwamasi;'' 

"  Vignanajiam  Brahma^ 

Tatwamasi  means  *  you  are  That'  ;  t.  c,  man  is  the  universe,  Tai 
is  the  universe,  and  thwam  is  man  or  any  objective  being.  If  you  are 
ibe  universe,  then  this  differentiation,  limitation  or  condition  is  caused 
by  your  conceptions  of  space,  matter,  motion  and  time.'  Whence  uto 
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these  eonoeptions  or  forces  again  P  From  the  Ego  itself.  Of  coarse  I 
usie  the  word  Ego  in  its  generic  sense,  applicable  to  Paramatma  or  Ataa* 
The  whole  of  Adwaitism,  which  means  the  philosophy  of  one  Tatwam^ 
Essence,  Sat,  Self  or  Ego,<lemonstrateB  ihe  manifold  nature  of  the  coemofl^ 
by  explaining  that  all  its  forces  and  planes  are  no  other  than  the 
Tarions  steCtes  of  the  AtTna ;  these  various  states  being  due  to  eYolution 
from,  andisTolntion  into,  Itself.  So  what  appears  as  the  nniTerse,  is  only 
an  emanation  or  evolution  from  yourself — ^from  your  own  ego* .  There  ifl 
ft  saying  that  (he  centre  of  Parabrahmam  is  everywhttce  ud  iJtm 
circumference  nowhere.  So  every  point  in  space  may  be  taken  as  tho 
centre  of  Parabrahmam.  So  every  human  being,  every  spiritual  beings 
(every  mineral  and  vegetable  being,  is  a  centre  of  the  universe  or  the 
logos  or  Parabrahmanu 

Thus  it  is  only  when  you  consider  that  you  are  not  the  centre  of 
Parabrahmam,  that  delusion  or  illusion  occurs.  The  soul  is  the  vehicle 
<>(  Atma,  and  Atma  is  the  vehicle  of  Paramatma.  When  you  are  the 
x»ntre  of  the  universe,  the  universe  is  only  a  circle  radiating  from  you, 
as  centre ;  and,  as  I  have  already  said  that  one  seed  produces  many  seeds, 
tihus  each  centre,  reflected  in  the  matter  that  emanates  from  that  oentroi 
tohows  itself  in  many  forms ;  just  as  one  sun  by  the  help  of  its  own 
light  is  reflected  as  many,  in  many  vessels,  so  matter  or  maya^  that  has 
Emanated  from  the  ego  itself,  reflects  that  one  ego  as  so  many  egos ; 
thus  the  one  is  the  reality,  and  the  many  the  unreality. 

The  sole  object  of  the  study  of  Adwaita  philosophy  is  to  recognize 
one  reality,  in  which  lie  all  the  powers  of  nature,  and  all  the  forces 
which,  according  to  that  philosophy,  are  25  (25  tattoos).  Hence  you  see 
that  every  atom,  every  monad,  every  god,  is  a  logos  in  itself,  differing  only 
with  reference  to  their  various  states,  which  emanate  from  the  ego  and 
exist  for  ever  potentially  or  noumenally,  manifesting  when  the  manvan' 
iwra  begins,  and  being  absorbed  when  the  manvantara  ends ;  thus  the  ego 
is  eternal,  whether  you  call  it  Atma,  or  Paramatma.  When  you  know 
what  you  are,  you  are  Paramatma ;  when  you  do  not  know  what  you  are, 
you  are  Jivatma  (conditioned  Atma).  When  you  know  what  you  are, 
you  know  Paramatma  intellectually ;  when  you  realise  what  you  are, 
Jrou  are  yourself  Pdrantatma.  So  the  power  of  developing  individuality- 
lies  in  this.    How  is  this  power  to  be  developed  P 

There  is  no  other  means  of  developing  individuality,  or  Jivatma 
into  Paramatma,  saving  by  knowledge  or  wisdjDm.  Hence  it  is  essen- 
tial that  you  should  know  yourself,  as  said  by  Plato.  Vemana,  one  of  the 
greatest  oocultists  in  the  Andhra  country,  says,  ^'  Thannjithi  thelisena 
thane  po  Brahmambai,"  meaning  that  he  who  knows  or  realises  himself 
or  his  Higher  Self,  is  Brahma.  He  also  says,  ^'  SakalakarMu  ananthddu 
6akalathmaloyundu,  sarva  sakshiyu  thaniy  sakalamuna  neruckavan* 
dakalanka  sthithini  Brahmamana  badu  vcma,"  signifying,  "O  Veoaa! 
that  which  is  of  all  forms,  infinite,  witness  in  every  Atma,  unmo- 
dified '^in^  every   thing   it   exists   in,  a&d   withal  aa  anohazig«alil« 
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state,  it  termed  Brahma.  It  produces  the  phenomenal  world  like  a 
j^iggler.  Thid  objective  world  is  phenomenal,  the  phenomenon  itself 
beisg  from  yourself.  So  in  reality  you  are  the  logos,  and  you  aro 
Pafwmatma ;  you  are  everything,  and  the  whole  universe  proceeds  from 
yoU.  This  is  the  essence  of  the  Adwaita  philosophy. 
^  When  1  say  this,  I  do  not  mean  or  think  that  this  philosophy  is 
inconsistent  with  other  philosophies.  The  Adwaita  philosophy  entersr 
trito  the  metaphysical  nature  of  everything  more  deeply  than  any  other. 
Ttom  its  philosophy,  all  other  philosophies  have  emanated.  By  this 
system  every  problem  of  the  Universe  can  be  solved.  The  principles 
of  all  religions,  philosophies  and  sciences  are  to  be  found  in  the  Adwaita 
philosophy.    It  is  therefore  the  exponent  of  all  philosophies. 

What  did  Sri  Krishna  say  in  Bhagavatgita  ?  He  said,  "  I  am 
the  logos,  I  am  the  Universe,  I  am  everything.'*  The  *  I*  means 
Atma,  which  is  the  centre  of  everything,  and  from  which  every- 
thing is  evolved^  Atma  is  the  potential  or  noumenal  world,  and  the 
external  world  is  only  a  manifestation  of  it.  Hence,  exoterically,  it 
might  mean  that  Sri  Krishna  alone  was  the  Universe ;  but  esoterically  or 
Spiritually,  the  Atma  of  every  man  is  really  the  centre  of  the  Universe^ 
and  as  such,  the  Universe  itself.  Of  course  it  means  that  only  when  you. 
realise  that  you  are  yourself  the  Universe,  you  are  really  so ;  but  so  long  ' 
as  you  do  not  realize  it,  you  are  only  a  pei'sonal  or  narrow  soul  in  the 
Universe.  It  is  ignorance  or  delusion  that  makes  you  not  to  identify 
yourself  with  the  Universe ;  but  when  once  you  know  what  you  are,  you 
identify  yourself  with  it.  All  our  Puranas  say,  that  it  is  only  througli 
evolution  and  self  culture  that  progress  is  achieved.  It  is  man  that 
ascends  to  the  celestial  regions  ;  it  is  he  that  progresses  to  the  state  of 
the  three  gods — Thrimoorthi — Siva,  Vishnu  and  Brahma  5  which  are  the 
various  states  or  phases  of  one  and  the  same  logos  or  ego.  So  when  Sri 
Krishna  said  that  he  was  everything,  it  meant,  esoterically  speaking, 
that  the  Krishna  in  every  man  is  everything.  This  ego  is  said  to  be 
Indrajala,  i,  e.,  a  charmer  or  enchanter.  Just  as  the  charmer  produces 
phenomena  by  the  help  of  his  own  powers,  so  this  universe  is  evolved 
from  the  ego  (which  is  the  evolver  and  the  involver). 

So  our  Shastras  say  that  the  ego,  in  its  manifested  state,  evolves  the 
world,  and  in  its  unmanif ested  state  involves  it ;  i.  e.,  when  you  are  in 
3ash]ipti  state,  the  world  retires  itself  into  your  inner  self ;  and  when 
yoa  awake  yourself,  you  see  it  emanating  from  your  own  self.  So 
tiun  maM.  that  you  see,  is  manifested  or  evoluted  from  yourself,  and 
iiarvoluted  into  yourself.  Wherefore  the  universe  and  yourseU  are  iden* 
iicaL  This  wakeful  or  gross  world  is  Seen  in  our  waking  state,  and  the 
dteaeaxy  or  subtle  world  in  the  dreaming  state.  If  anything,  could  exist 
beyond  or  without  yourself,  you  would  be  incapable  of  seeing  or  know* 
in^  it,  your  own  consciousness  being  the  only  medium  between  yourself 
and  the  objective  world.  There  is  no  other  way. of  solving  this  ques-* 
iioa<4;fcan  by.  replying  tht^t  the  world  emerges  from  yourself^.    This  i^ 
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the  chief  feature  of  the  Adwaita  philosophy,  for  it  does  not  admit  of  a 
second  principle  existing  independent  of  and  beyond  the  Higher  ^If. 
One  may  raise  his  individuality  to  that  of  the  Logos  or  Iswara,  or 
lower  it  to  personality,  the  differentiation  being  caused  only  by  matter 
or  manifestation  of  yarious  degrees  or  planes ;  itself  (matter)  being  only 
an  emanation  or  radiation  of  the  Logos  or  Ego,  as  the  lines  that  are 
drawn  from  a  centre  may  be  said  to  emanate  from  that  centre. 

The  universe  is  a  radiation  from  the  Central  Spiritual  Sun,  Atma. 
When  this  sets,   the  radiated  world  is  absorbed  into  it,  and  when 
it  rises,    it  is    evolved  from    it.      Hence    you    see  that    the  world 
and  you    are  one    and  the  same.     I    have    already  told    you    that 
Paramatma  is  a  circle  whose  centre  is  everywhere  and   whose  circum- 
ference is  nowhere ;  as  regards  multiplicity,  I  have  said  that  it  is  illusion 
(mdt/a),  making  one  thing  appear  as  many.     I  have  already  explained  it 
by  the  seed  argumentation,  and  how  you  emerge  from  the  absolute 
state.     When  you  are  unconscious  of  yourself,  you  are  said  to  be  in  the 
absolute  state,  (t.  e.,)  you  are  in  the  subjective  state.  When  you  emerge 
from  such  a  state,  you  emerge  in  the  form  of  the  objective  worlds, 
so  you  are  not  separable  from  it.    Hence  what  is  called  personality, 
individuality,  and  the  absolute,  are  merely  the  three  states  of  the  e^o. 
^  Similarly  the  different  states,  caljed  the  vegetable,  the  mineral,  the 
animal,  the  human,  and  the  spiritual  kingdoms  are  only  different  states 
of  matter.    Then  it  might  be  questioned,  *  If  that  be  the  case — ^if  the  ego 
is  the  logos  or  the  universe — why  should  it  pass  through  what  is  called 
births  ?    Why  should  it  undergo  misery  by  undergoing  incarnations  ? 
The  ego,  to  know  itself,  has  to  pass  through  its  own  matter,  which  has 
emanated  from  itself,  for  you  cannot  understand  anything  unless  you 
enter  into  it  and  study  it.    So,  the  ego,  to  know  its  own  powers,  is  obliged 
to  evolve  so  as  to  pass  through  matter,  or  what  is  called  evolutionary  pro* 
gress,  which  is  a  series  of  births.     When  it  has  passed  through  them,  it 
re-enters  into  its  natural  or  perfect  state, — a  state  in  which  it  will  not 
consider  that  it  is  different  from  the  Universe, — a  state   in  which  it 
identifies  itself  with  everything  in  this  Universe,  and  which  is  called 
MoJcslta. 

Manayava  manttsJiydndm  kdranam  handha  mokshanam^ 
Through  manas  (lower),  the  ego  enters  into  the  bondage  of  matter ; 
and  it  is  by  the  same  7nana$  (upper),  or  knowledge,  that  it  frees 
itself  from  matter.  By  its  own  ignorance,  it  entera  into  matter, 
and  by  its  own  knowledge,  it  frees  itself  from  it.  So  the  ego  is  a  free 
agent.  It  is  free  either  to  rise  above  to  a  state  of  divinity,  or  to  fall 
lew  into  the  most  material  state.  There  is  nothing  external  or  beyond 
the  ego.  Everything  originates  and  emanates  from  it ;  therefore  it  ia 
slbid  in  Hindu  philosophy  that  man  is  his  own  saviour,  or  his  own 
miner.  Now  this  knowledge,  by  which  it  could  know  itself  and  e&ter 
into  its  proper  state,  may  be  achieved,  according  to  the  fervenoy  o£ 
its  aspiration,  either  in  a  short  or  in  a  long  period.  If  the  ^;o  "virishes 
k>  be  lod  away  by.  the  charms  of  matter,  it  may  tarry  in  it ;  but  if  it^haa 
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learnt  and  realized  that  matter  is  only  an  illnsion  of  the  senses  that  has 
emanated  from  itself,  it  may  rise  abore  it  and  enter  into  its  proper  state. 

Jchhd  mdtra  prabhu  arushti^ — ^the  Lord  or  Atma  evolves  the 
world  by  his  or  its  own  will.  Yadrusi  bhavanuyathra  siddhirhhavcUy 
thcUhmn — as  you  conceive,  so  it  will  be.  Hence  it  is  necessary  for  every 
man  to  know  himself,  so  that  he  may  not  tarry  long  before  he  reaches 
his  original,  jnimitive,  and  proper  state.  When  you  are  identical  with 
the  universe,  your  thoughts,  words  and  deeds  must  afTect  others  and 
redact  upon  yourself.  The  law  of  harma  is  bas»d  upon  this.  Our 
thoughts,  words  and  deeds  are  not  confined  to  ourselves.  They  act  upon 
the  whole  world.  Just  as  the  ripples  caused  by  a  stone  cast  into  a  pond 
extend  to  its  utmost  limits,  and  then  must  return  to  the  starting  point, 
so  our  actions,  thoughts  and  words  affect  the  universe  before  they  re-act 
on  us.  The  recognition  and  realization  of  this  identity  of  man  and 
the  universe,  leads  you  to  moksha.  So  the  key  of  all  philosophy 
lies  in  the  oognizance  of  the  truth  of  the  four  transcendental  sayings 
of  the  f onr  Vedas  stated  already. 

^'  Ahamasmi"  means :  I  am  that  I  am.  "  Vignanam  Brahma"  means 
that  Brahma  is  consciousness,  or  that  there  is  nothing  except  con- 
sciousness. It  is  the  realization  of  the  wisdom  conveyed  in  the  four 
sayings  referred  to,  that  leads  one  to  moksha  or  nirvana  or  kaiva- 
liyam.  The  non-realization  of  it  is  what  is  called  the  state  of 
Jivatma.  The  unity  of  man  and  the  universe  is  recognized  in  cer- 
tain religions  only  intellectaally  or  theoretically,  but  not  practically, 
i,  6.,  the  identity  of  nature  and  man  is  merely  understood  but  not  acted 
on.  Unless  you  act  on  what  you  mentally  realize,  the  benefit  is  only 
partial,  t.  «.,  you  are  saved  only  intellectually;  but  not  in  word  and  deed, 
or  physically.  Man  is  composed  of  seven  principles.  Unless  he  realizes 
their  correlation  and  interaction,  he  cannot  attain  to  integrity  or  perfe(j- 
tion.  He  should  experience  or  experiment  on  them,  and  draw  his  know- 
lec^  and  wisdom  therefrom.  Only  he  who  does  so  can  be  said  to  be  a 
jivanmukta  (one  who  realizes  moksha  even  on  this  plane).  To  him 
illusion  or  matter  does  not  exist ;  or  he  is  above  it,  for  he  has  passed 
through  it  and  knows  what  it  really  is.  When  each  being  sees  him- 
self or  itself  reflected  in  every  other  being,  where  is  separability  in 
nature  ?  When  he  realizes  this  fact,  he  can  logically  have  no  affection 
or  hatred  for  anything  or  anybody,  and  this  is  the  basis  of  what  is 
called  universal  love.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  the  first  object  of  the 
Theosophical  Society,  namely,  the  culture  of  universal  brotherhood,  has 
been  based ;  hence  the  recognition  and  knowledge  of  the  identity  of  man 
with  the  universe  gives  the  rationale  of  that  object.  Hence  it  is  binding 
upon  every  man  to  love  his  fellow  beii^  and  not  to  hate  him ;  and  thdm 
is  no  way  of  one's  saving  oneself  except  through  his  saving  others* 
8aoh  a  knowledge  leads  to  harmony  in  action,  thought  and  word;  aofi 
lie  who  recognizes  it,  will  not  do  anything  ooatraiy  to  nature.  Henc^ 
I  would  exhort  you  to  study  this  identity  and  act  upon  it. 

-C.   KOTiiTTA* 
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ASTROLOGY. 

(Ab  conceived  hy  the  Hindus). 
in.— Thk  f^\J^,—{conHniied.) 
mHE  Ashwins,  as  the  twin  deities  of  the  swise  of  smell,  are  not  all  that 
-*•  the  Aflhwins  of  the  Vedic  hymns  are  said  to  he.  In  this  connection 
they  only  represent  the  odoriferous  aspect  of  the  sun.  The  fact  that  it 
is  possible  in  nature  for  the  olfactory  nerves  to  exist  so  as  to  perform  a 
function  quite  different  from  other  sensory  nerves,  is,  of  itself,  sufficient 
to  prove  the  existence  among  solar  forces  of  the  prithwi  tatwa,  tho 
odoriferous  ether  otprana.  The  preponderance  of  the  yellow  colour  in 
the  sun,  marks  for  the  time  Ibeing  the  preponderance  therein  of  tho 
prithwi  tatwa.  The  yellow  sun  of  our  mornings  and  evenings  is  by 
pre-eminence  odoriferous,  although,  of  course,  the  force  is  always  present 
there.  This  yellow  sun  performs  many  other  functions,  as  I  shall  show 
further  on.  Here  we  have  only  to  see  that  he  presides  over  the  sense 
of  smell. 

The  prithici  tattaa,  like  all  the  other  taiicas,  always  surrounds  us. 
Why  then  do  we  not  always  emell  just  as  we  always  see  ?  If  yre  look  a 
little  around  us,  we  shall  see  that  in  some  lower  animals  the  sense  of 
smell  is  developed  to  an  extent  far  higher  than  that  in  man.  The  dog, 
for  example,  can  smell  out  game  at  oomparatively  very  great  distances. 
Besides  we  see  among  men  themselves  a  large  range  of  the  degrees  of 
the  power  of  smelL  This  shows  that  the  sense  of  smell  is  noi  equally, 
and,  therefore,  not  fully  developed  in  all  men ;  and  not  in  the  hum.'in 
race  generally  to  the  extent  that  it  might  be.  Thus  Vyasa  says  in  his 
Commentary  on  the  Aphorisms  of  Yoga  (Aphorism  35,  Book  I): — 

'  If  the  attention  is  concentrated  exclusively  on  the  nose — ^the  organ 
of  smell — he  (the  yogi)  begins  to  sense  heavenly  smell/ 

Now  this  heavenly  smell  is  nothing  bat  the  smell  of  the  odoriferous 
ether  of  the  sun,  which  readies  just  the  same  distance  with  light.     As 
we  see,  so  should  we  ftmell  the  heavenly  odour,  if  our  sense  of  smell 
were  developed  as  much  as  our  sense,  of  sight;  and  not  only  smell,  bat, 
as  the  learned  author  referred  to  aJbove  says,  we  should  taste  heavenly 
Bavoar,  feel  heavenly  touch,  and  hear  heavenly  sound.   None  of  our 
Benses  is  developed  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  possible  for  it  to  develop, 
and  some  of  our  senses  are  even  less  developed  than  the  others,  on 
account  of  the  greater  nse  of  the  latter.     Of  this,  however,  I  shall  speak 
a  little  later.    At  present  let  me  say  something  more  about  the  sense  of 
amelL    According  to  the  teaching  which  I  am  expounding,  the  odori- 
{erooB  ether  of  the  sun  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  phenomenal 
of  anneU.    Tha  trae  ptocessf,  no  doubt,  is  tUs,  that  the  odoriferons  ether 
of  the  solar  prana  assnmeB  the  shape  of  the  particaUr  sineU,  and  thenoo 
being  tratisferred  to  the  olfaotory  jprana,  is  carried  to  the  farain»  .  ,  .   ,^ 
The  Aehmna  then  are  the  6an.     And  so  is  Vtwuna  too,  the<  deii^ 
o!  the  sense  of  taste*    The  tatwa,  which  is  Backed  to  the  aeose  of  ta^t^. 
is  the  A'pastatwa,  and  hence  Varuna  is  ]by  pre-eminence  the  deity  w£o 
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presides  oyer  the  toatery  kingdom  of  the  world — i.  e.,  the  kingdom 
where  the  Apastatwa  prevails.  A  little  consideration  will  show  that 
the  Apastatwa  prevails  to  a  greater  extent  in  liquids  than  in  anj  other 
earthly  product. 

We  see  thus  that  the  sun  is  the  source  of  all  our  sensory  powers 
Were  the  tatwic  forces  of  the  sun  not  existent,  we  should  have  had  oti 
senses. 

The  organs  of  sense  are  called  Devcu — which,  bj  the  way,  is  a  name 
given  by  pre-eminenoe  to  the  sun — because  they  are  in  fact  terrestrial 
concentrations  of  the  solar  tatwic  forces. 

The  objeets  of  sense,  too,  are  terrestrial  objective  concentrations  q£ 
sokbT  force. 

All  oar  surroundings  are  full  of  tatwic  solar  forces  in  their  terras^ 
trial  state.  There  is  ndt  a  single  atom  of  terrestrial  matter  whick 
is  not  full  of  all  the  five  etbers. 

Wherever  the  sun  is  present,  or  any  other  object  in  the  tsolaar  shaie^ 
the  solar  ethers  turn  the  terrestrial  ethers  into  the  solar  state,  and  thus, 
while  performing  many  other  important  functions,  serve  to  transfer  the 
objective  tatwic  vibrations  through  the  senses  to  the  brain. 

The  negative  solar  ethers,  and  the  lunar  and  planetary  ethers, 
which  ikpe  but  the  reflections  of 'the*:po3itive  solar  (isthers,  and  also  ethem 
from  the  other  lights  of  heaven,  are  really  the  same  in  ^nadare ;  and  so 
the  Working  of  the  senses  need  never  cease  with  the  temporary  absence 
of  the  sun.  This  subject,  however,  will  receive  fuller  consideratioiL 
further  on. 

The  distance  at  which  an  object  is  perceived  depends,  the  htminosity 
l^eing  the  same,  upon  the  power  of  the  sense.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
many  animals  the  senses  are  not  so  much  developed  as  in  others.  We 
see  aetual  variations  in  the  human  race  itself.  And  here  we  enter  npoa 
u  very  important  subjedir-^ 

Thb  Orioin  and  DsvBLOPUsirr  ov  our  Sensbs. 

One  of  ihe  names  given  to  the  sun  is  JPramanakrit^  the  maker  of 
the  pmmamzs,  Oie  set  of  our  pramaauu  is  the  five  senses^  and  the  sun 
besides  bears  also  the  name  at  pratyakebay  which  (loeans  senae.  The 
snn  then  is  the  maker  and  the  soniroe  of  the  /senses.  As  I  shall  show 
farther  tm,  and  as  I  have  noted  to  a  certain  eixtent  in  "  Katnre's  Finer 
FoToeSy**  the  sun  is  the  source  of  the  wlu^  osganic.and  inos^gamc  life  of 
the  earth.  The  sun  is  tfans  called  'Saeitriy  the  cueator  of  all  the  formd  of 
the  earth.  All  terreitrial  life  is  from  .the  snn  appeariag  in  various  ves-  , 
tmiesvf  gross  matter.  What  .is  sninoral  life,.bnt  individuiblized  solar 
life?  What  is  vegetable. Hfe,. bat  individualised  eolar  life  of  higher 
development  ?  Aiid  vfhat  again  is  anixoal  life,  but  individnaliied  solar 
life  of  a  haghcr  :dBHetqiik)n  ratijil  P  \And  in  what  does  the  difference 
eonsiBt?  In-'tlnugTeHter.orilfieaer.txmaentration  of  soliM^  forces  of  coarse, 
Tlias,  vto  ;be  brief  and  to  talk  tmly  of  rsensnons  betginnings,  in  the 
maieial  Iringibm  thetrolcriiatwas  lact  and  produce  cokmr,  touch,  taste, 
cdeur  and  isaattdr   Jn  the  yegetabjb  .kzsisdoto  Iho  scdar  tatwic  raya 
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appear  to  have  a  higher  mflnenoe.    Thus  there  are  many  flowers  which 
open  to  the  sun  and  shut  while  he  is  absent.    Every  atom  of  life  that 
sustains  any  vegetable  form  in  any  particular  shape  is  a  picture  of  the 
Bun.     What  happens  when  we  put  a  seed  under  the  earth !    Under  the 
influences  of  the  solar  tatwic  forces  beating  upon  the  seed,  it  draws 
towards  itself  certain  earthy  matters,  and  chemical  action  takes  place, 
which  turns  the  earthy  matters  into  cellulose.  During  the  process  of  this 
chemical  formation  a  certain  amount  of  light — and  along  with  it  the 
other  ethers  of  prana — is  absorbed.    For  "  the  researches  of  Bonsen 
and  Boscoe  show  that  wherever  chemical  action  is  induced  by  lights 
an  absorption  of  light  takes  place,  preferably  of  the  more  refrangi- 
ble part  of  the  spectrum.     Thus  when  chlorine  and  hydrogen  unite 
nnder  the  action  of  light  to  fonn  hydrochloric  acid,  light  is  absorbed, 
and  the  quantity  of  chemically  active  rays  consumed  is  directly  in 
proportion  to  the  amount    of  chemical    action.*'      It  is    this    solar 
life  which    is  thus    absorbed,  that  forms  the  life  truti — ^monad— of 
any  vegetable   organism.     The  picture  of  this  life  irtUi  depends  upon 
the    nature    of  the  seed.    I  shall  take  up  this  subject  further  on« 
Be  it  sufficient  here  to  say  that  this  individualized  type  is  never 
destroyed,  and  as  it  lives  in  its  carbonic  vesture,  it    is  exposed  to 
all  the  effects  of  the    surrounding  solar  ethers.      The  forms  which 
they  assume  of  the  surrounding  sensuous  qualities  beat  upon  it  con- 
stantly from  every  direction.    All  the  sights,  the  sounds,  the  touches, 
the  tastes  and  the  smells  of  the  surrounding  world  of  objects,  as  they 
enter  an  individual  vegetable  organism,  must  make  their  permanent 
home  there,  by  the  working  of  the  Law  of  Vasana  (see  Nature's  Finer 
Forces,  page  99).    And  as  these  sensuous  impressions  are  stored  up  into 
the  life  organism,  its  recepHvepower  must  increase  too  by  the  working  of 
the  same  universal  law.    The  increase  of  this  receptive  power  neoes- 
sitates  the  evolution  of  better  means  for  the  reception  of  all  these 
sensuous  forms.    Now  the  Sanskrit  word  pramana^  in  the  sense  given 
to  it  by  Qautama,  is  exactly  '  the  means  of  receiving  these  sensuous 
forms,'  and  this,  as  says  the  g^reat  Indian  Logician,  is,  in  the  case  of  per- 
ception, the  oigan  of  sense  itself.  Hence,  in  the  vegetable  organism,  the 
development   or  rather  the  beginning  of  sense-development.    When 
this  stage  is  reached,  the  vegetable  life  monad — ^truti  of  prana — Cleaves 
ihe  vegetable  kingdom,  and  enters  the  animal.  The  organs  gather  greater 
and  greater  strength,  until  they  reach  the  human  stage.    In  man  their 
power  increases  race  by  race.     It  might  here  be  mentioned,  by  the  .. 
%ay,  that  karmic  causes  may  retard  or  accelerate  the  march  of  this 
progress.    We  have  thus  reached  our  present  state.    But  our  organs  of 
sense  are  not  yet  fully  develop^.    As  the  sun  goes  on  influencing  them 
through  ages  yet  to  come,  they  will  become  stronger  and  stronger^    In 
our  present  stfbte  ye  can  ^ee  at  a  certain  distanpe.  Our  sense  of  hearing  ia 
less  developcifl,' &id  we  heaxr  from  a  shorter  distance.     Similarly  witK 
the  other    senses,     itut  a  time  must  come,  when  our  senses   wUl 
become  so  yeiy  strong  as  tp  giye  cc^fniaapce  of  sensuoua  obj^ots  from  the 
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remotedt  quarters  of  the  earth.  All  of  these,  of  coarse,  exist  in  the  solar 
prana  of  our  planet,  bnt  we  lack  enough  of  strength  in  our  senses  to 
sense  them.  As  we  have  got  to  our  present  state  of  sensuotis  perfec- 
tion, by  the  beating  of  the  solar  etheric  rays  upon  our  formerly  sense* 
less  life  principles,  so,  in  time,  the  same  forces  will  strengthen  thenf  ta 
a  point  above  hinted  at. 

Patanjali's  exercise  of  Toga  with  a  view  to  attain  what  he  calls 
ihe  power  of  Vishayavcbk^pravrittif  is  a  practical  way  of  proving  this 
pliilosophical  theory.  The  word  Vishyapravriiti  has  been  translated  by 
Dr.  Ballantyne  and  Govinda  Deva  Sastri  as  'a  sensuous  immediats 
cognition'  (see  Mr.  Tukaram  Tatya's  edition  of  1882,  p.  42.  Aphorism 
^  Book  I).  It  is  simply  impossible  to  understand  how  the  translation 
coincides  with  the  text.  The  word  '  immediate*  carries  in  this  con« 
nection  no  idea  to  my  mind.  The  translation  of  the  commentary  ia 
Btill  more  beautiful !    It  runs  thus  :— 

^  Objects  of  sense  are  odour,  savour,  colour,  touch  and  sound.  When« 
eTsr  these  exist  as  fruits,  that  case  of  p^x^eption  or  especially  imme- 
diate cognition  is  sensuous: — and  this,  when  it  is  excited^  causes 
fixation  of  the  mind."  It  is  such  translations  that  bring  discredit 
upon  ancient  Hindu  thought ;  for  the  conclusion  must  naturaUy  come  to 
the  mind  of  every  uninitiated  reader  that  the  original  must  be  as  absurd 
as  the  translation.  Alas !  to  what  low  depths  have  we  fallen  that  our 
Shastris  too  should  give  such  an  explanation  of  their  scriptures  to  the 
world,  to  say  nothing  of  unsympathetic  Orientalists.  But  it  is  the  Shas- 
tris alone  that  can  give  such  explanations.  For  the  Just  though  Terrible 
Law  of  Karma  has  now  shut  up  their  minds  against  the  spiritual  truths 
eontained  in  their  philosophy,  because  they  in  their  time  deprived 
many  aspiring  souls  of  even  the  sight  of  our  sacred  books.  There  may, 
however,  still  be  found  philanthropic,  unassuming,  and  therefore  un- 
known masters,  who  would  open  your  mind  to  the  light  of  truth  which  the 
sacred  words  of  our  books  ever  shed  upon  aspiring  souls. 

I  cannot  help  laughing  again  and  again  as  I  contemplate  the 
beauties  of  this  translationt.  Who  in  the  world  ever  heard  of  "  sensuous 
perception  or  especially  immediate  cognition,^*  causing  '  when  excited/ 
fixation  of  the  mind  ?  To  leave  it  however  to  its  fate,  and  to  see  what 
the  actual  meaning  of  the  text  is.  Patanjali  uses  the  word  vritti  in  the 
sense  of  manifestation.  The  prefix  pra  in  pravnUt  gives  to  the  word  the 
id&kd  fulness,  and  hence  it  means  ^fuU  mamfestaiion^  i,  e.<,  manifestation 
to  Ihe  highest  possible  extent  Hence  the  word  signifies  manifestation^ 
sock  as  is  not  possible  in  the  present  state  of  human  perfection,  but 
which  the  exercise  of  yoga  developes  sooner  in  a  yogi  than  in  ordinary 
hnmanily.  The  commentator  Bhoja  Raja«  whose  commentary  Dr. 
Ballantyne  has  meant  to  translate,  expkdns  the  word  rightly.  He- 
defines  the  word  asHhe  higher  or,  better  still,  more  highly  developed 
manifestation,  which,  brings  to  your  ken  objects  yet  nnseused.'  But  the 
translator  would  render  the  wcwd  which  means  ^higher/  into  *  im^xedi- 
ftte/  and  thus  make  a  mess  of  the  whole  thing. 
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WitK  tliis  explanation  the  meamng-  of  tbe  word  VUhayavtxtepraimUi 
is  quite  clear.  It  might  be  translated,  until  better  words  are  Bnggeeted, 
as  the  '  Higher  sensuous  manifestation.' 

This  *  Higher  sensuous  manifestation*  is  the  natural  end  of  human 
fetisuous  evolution  under  the  constant  influ^iee  of  solar  ethers,  and  tho 
exercise  which  is  laid  down  for  the  attainment  <^  this  power  is  natnra] 
^no6gii*  Fix  your  exclusiTe  attention,  as  sajs  the  commentator  of 
Patanjali,  on  the  olfactory  apparatus,  and  you  will  smell  celestial  odours. 
Now  the  word  for  which  celestial  odour  here  stands,  is  div^  ^etndha  in 
the  original.  It  means  such  odours  as  are  present  in  the  solar  prana 
<)f  our  planet,  but  which  we  cannot  ordinarily  perceire,  and  also  the 
general  sense  of  something  odoriferous — the  j^hwi  tatwa, — filling  all 
cmr  space  like  tho  Ittminiferous  etlier.  As  we  exclude  all  other  objects 
from  the  range  of  our  attention,  and  sit  down  with  an  unsbakably  fixed 
determination  to  sense  only  what  our  olfactory  apparatus  brings  us,  we 
tlo  two  icings.  Firstly,  we  expose  ourselves  to  the  undisturbed  infitience 
of  the  solar  odoriferous  ether,  and  secondly,  make  our  olfactory  uenres 
more  receptive  than  in  the » ordinary  state.  The  result  is  natural. 
After  some  time  the  odoriferous  «ther  begins  to  be  perceived  as  a  con- 
Btant  odour^  and  out  ci  it  com4  tlie  particular  individual  odours  (tf  a 
thousand  terrestrial  objects. 

Take,  again,  the  sense  of  sigkt.  Fix  your  exclusive  attention  on  the 
palate — ^a  point  oner  the  palate  from  where  you  can  transmit  your  force 
of  attention  to  both  the  eyes  equally.  Sit  in  this  receptive  state  with 
eyes  half  open.  You  will  in  time  begin  to  receive  impressions  of  colours 
to  which  till  then  you  Jiave  been  an  utter  stranger.  This  is  the  un- 
folding of  the  power  of  Higher  Vision  which  is  yet  latent  in  mankind, 
and  which  the  continued  influence  of  the  solar  luminif erous  ether  has  to 
develop  in  the  race  generally. 

Similar  directions  are  given  for  the  develojHnent  of  the  Higher 
Audition^  the  Higher  Touchy  and  tlie  Higher  Taste.  You  must  try  and 
develop,  says  Yyasa,  some  one  of  these  '  Higher  Sensuous  Manifesta- 
tions.' ^  For/  continues  he, '  unless  some  one  set  of  these  sensuous  phe- 
nomepa  is  perceived  by  your  own  organ  of  sense,  everything  will  remain 
as  if  quite  unknown.'  You  might  take  them  on  faith,  but  that  means 
no  real  knowledge  or  development. 

As  the  €yolver  of  tiiese  and  other  powers,  the  sun  is  given  fire 
peculiar  names : 

1.  Yogi. 

2.  Yogatatpara. 

3.'  YogisWara,  the  govpmdr  of  the  yogis. 
,  4.  /  "togavati,  having  the  power  of  yoga. 
5.     Yoginipati,  the  Lord  of  the  yoginis. 
The  first  epithet  means  that  tbe  sun  has  got  in  hims^Il  alf  those 
high  powers  which  the  human  race  is  destined  to  attain  to,  ^ 
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Tba  seecmd  nieaiw  tb%t  he  ia  alwi^y^  infiaeiunBg  the  human  sensea 
ao  as  ta  da^elop  tham  io.  the  higheai  aioite  of  pejfectiont  And  ^o% 
only  human  senses ;  the  word  signifies  a  good  deal  moire.  It  saeana 
that  the  sun  is  ever  performing  the  very  important  function  of  de^op* 
ing  individual  life  monads  of  the  mineral  kingdom  into  thoee  of  ihe 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  thence  upraising  them  through  animalitj  to 
humanity.     Of  this,  however,  I  shall  speak  at  some  other  time. 

The  third  epithet,  the  governor  of  the  yogis,  signifies  that  to  help  the 
human  aspirants  who  would  try  to  develop  their  latent  powers,  is  the 
very  law  of  his  existence. 

The  fourth  epithet  n^eans  that  the  power  of  application,  whicli 
•  is  the  ne^cessary  antecedent  of  mental  emhellishment,  is  itself  another 
manifestation  of  the  sun.    VoKy  what  is  application,  if  not  thj9  keeping 
in  ooniaet  (yoga)  of  the  sense  with  its  object  that  might  be. 

The  fifth  I  need  only  briefly  notice  here.  The  yoginis  are  certain 
forces  (Saktis)  which  manifest  themselves  in  the  constitution  of  man 
when  he  enters  the  occult  kingdom  of  yogic  powers.  They  are  but  so 
many  manifestations  of  the  sun — combinations  of  the  five  tatwas  of  solar 
prana,  or  what  are  otherwise  called  elementals^— who  preside  over  the 
kingdom  of  yoga,  and  affect  tiw  neq>hyte  as  he  deserves.  And  here  ends 
the  Sjection  on  PerQcption.  In  tl^s  I  have  shown  that  sensation  is  the 
aun  playing  in.  our  sensory  nerves,  and  tha]k  our  senses  are  destined  to 
receive  greater  and  greater  strength  as  the  influence  of  tim  sun  qqu^ 
tinues  upon  our  iif e-principles  for  ages  yet  to  come. 

Sensation  as  it  evekee  these  powers  by  Vaecuia  into  the  thonaaad- 
petalled  lotus  of  the  brain,  is  the  beginning  in  the  formation  of  the 
Objjkctive  hind.  It  is  this  group  of  objective  percepts  which  in  its  turn 
becomes  the  source  of  conceptual  knowledge,  as  I  shall  attempt  to  show 
in  the  next  article. 

Baha  Prasad. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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i  ^  rnBAIN  up  a  child  and  moqy  it  goes,"  is  the  humorous  Araevioan  resd- 
•   X    ing  .of  the.old  inrovorb  i  but  under  the  i^parent  4ippanoy  lie^  a  griip 
truth, andone  that  Thfioaophists  would  do  weU  to  examiiie. 

^  One  el  the  first  qu^ions  that  ooour  to  us  in  our  geeult  ntudiea,  and  tlHB 
deeper  views  of  life  that  they  opea  np«  is-^"Sow  09^1  we  as  fathers  and 
motbera  save  our  chil^a  some  ^  tb0  arduojos  steps  we  have  olioihed-rfhow 
oan  we  keep  them  from  the  devious  paths  and  blind  alleys  down  whiefa  we 
have  wandflved^bow  nay  we  train  them  htNoi  the  beginning  to  kad  the 
Theosophie  life  P"  For  though  eaoh  human  being,  even  from  iafimoy,  is  dif- 
farent  from  every  cMiher,  with  a  varied  potentiality  of  development  in  each 
case,  it  is  nevertbelaie  possible  to  indicate  in  oertaia  broad  haes,  how  early 
ivaiaing  mejT  be  made  a  preparation  lor  the  life  of  a  true  Theoeophist.  Those 
who  have  hid  ocfiult  iM^hing  themselTe9,  will  rfiadilj  understand  how 
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mnch  o!  the  diffionlty  of  the  first  steps  may  be  obviated  bf  ewly  eduestioa  of 
the  right  kind.  It  is  intended  here  to  throw  eol  •  lew  hiale  saggeskiTe 
Qt  this  trainiDg.  ^ 

Ko  matter  what  the  raoe  or  form  of  religion  may  be,  moiher-love  is  the 
fame  ail  the  world  over,  and  is  in  its  very  nnselfishness,  a  more  tme  reflea^ 
tion  of  the  Divine,  than  some  of  the  selfish  emotions  that  are  misHSsUed  love. 
Therefore  here,  in  the  nursery,  so  to  speak,  is  a  common  meeting-groand,  % 
place  where  all  mothers  can  join  hands  and  be  entirely  united  in  their  shns, 
even  though  diversity  of  oountry  and  custom  makes  the  practical  carTyiog 
out  of  these  aims,  various. 

To  earnest  Theosophists  these  diiSerencee  of  detail  come  to  ttesn  nrj 
little,  when  the  unity  and  harmony  of  nature  is  once  understood. 

In  considertng  the  question  of  education,  we  need  first  of  aH  to  ask  (mr«  * 
■elves,  **  Why,  ef ter  all  our  thought  and  care,  do  our  methods  so  oflen  fail  f 
Why  is  the  result  of  the  trainizi^  sooften  precisely  contrary  to  that  sspeoted 
and  desired?  Why  have  we  trained  our  children  that  they  go  otMy  from  all 
our  methods,  a/way  from  the  straight  road  we  carved  out  for  them,  ou»jr  from 
our  heart's  lo?e  and  confidence,  away  to  alien  thoughts  and  feelings— becom- 
ing at  last  utter  strangers  to  us  ?**  Many  a  parent  has  thus  asked  io  bitter- 
ness and  disappointment,  when  it  has  been  too  late  to  retrace  the  road  ind 
undo  the  training  of  their  children. 

We  all  understand  in  speaking  of  the  material  world  what  is  mewit  bf 
the  law  of  re-action;  and  in  dealing  with  material  facts  in  a  sdentiflcipiritk 
we  make  all  due  allowance  for  this  law,  but  are  very  skm,  as  a  rule,  tosee 
that  the  same  law  is  equally  potent  in  mental  and  moral  ^^cte,  and  is  anim* 
portant  point  in  education.  To  understand  the  effect  of  this  we  must  ask  oo^ 
aelvea,  "  What  is  the  material  with  which  we  have  to  deal  P  Is  every  child  a 
mere  bundle  of  raw  material— the  same  collection  of  nerves>  musoleSr  bones,  Ac., 
which  we  can  mould  and  develop  as  we  will  P  Is  the  brain  a  congeries  of  celli 
and  atoms,  alike  in  every  infant — ^merely  waiting  the  modem  magic  qf  edoca* 
tion  to  turn  it  into  a  mill  that  will  grind  anything  put  into  it  P"  It  seems  fooI« 
ish  even  to  ask  such  questions  when  we  think  for  one  momdnt  of  the  marvellou 
variety  of  these  same  conglomerated  atoms,  and  of  how  not  one  out  of  suIlioDf 
of  human  beings  can  be  said  to  be  precisely  like  another;  yet  practieally  ve 
try  to  shape  and  mould  our  children  as  if  they  were  beings  of  clay  on  a  potter's 
wheel,  and  oould  be  turned  out  alike  with  almost  mathematical  aceanu^. 
Hei9>  instead  of  raw  material*  we  have  in  each  human  beings  varied  phjsicil 
conformations  and  moral  tendencies,  aB,  in  iact,  that  is  usually  understood  hj 
the  term  fcersdity;  and  before  wCb  as  parents,  can  ask  ourselves  what  wtsbsD 
moJke  our  children,  we  have  to  diligently  seek  and  inquire  what  thsy  an 
already,  before  we  attempt  the  serious  task  of  ednoatum.  How  many  of  our 
own  failiaga  have  we  given  themP  How  do  oar  weakaenee  show  in  tkir 
physic^temesP  Howfararethey,liniitg  objeetkssoiis  tovs^of  thsgitst 
dQotrine  of  KarmaP  We  do,  in  veryimtb,  spiritual  muiim  oorohildiea,  ss 
we  «sdb  ourselves  from  moment  to  momeot^and  have  to  take  the  ooDseqaBaoaa 
BO  that  it  would  seem  the  first  step  to  be  taken  in  thaip  edueatien  is  to  taaeh 
-ourselvesi  to  uproot  our  own  hereditary  tendenciee,  to  strengthsn  ooiselveB 
when  we  are  weak  that  wejasay  the  better  fight  the  sane  battioo  lor  our 
children,  and  teacA  them  bow  to  continue  the  warftev  lor  thsmaelvis. 

Take  as  an  instance  the  weakness/Mir-^ther  physical  or  monl  waotol 
ewuage.  Suppoaetbatir»kpowittabe«neof  4Hir  fnliiig^wluitdoweiay 
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and  do?  We  jseBonUy  •zonfleouraelveB.  We  amy  it  is  "  coneiitutidiml,"  qr 
the  xeHolt  of  temi>ira]iient  and  eannot  bo  helped ;  we  therefore  do  not  tij  %m 
overcome  it.  Then  oomee  the  reenlt— our  child  .is  timid  and  learfnl,  be 
inheritB  the  failing,  we  eay,  it  ia  onlnoky,  bnt  cannot  be  avoided— eo  nothing 
is  done,  only  a  lew  more  links  are  made  in  the  evil  chain  andagreater  amount 
of  effort  needed  in  a  day  that  we  do  not  look  fort  when  the  Karmio  aooonnt 
is  due  and  has  to  be  paid.  What  ought  we  to  do  as  TheoeophistsP  Never 
think  areay  thai  ikfoMng  scmnot  bsAelpei.  Set  to  work  atonoeto  root  it 
out;  first  to  oonquer  onrselves,  and  by  Uus  to  help  our  children  to  conquer* 
We  know,  as  Theosophists  that  our  mental  state  affects  those  around  na, 
whether  we  speak  or  not--«ot  or  not— the  idea  in  onr  minds  has  a  distinct 
influence,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  make  that  inflnence  a  good  one.  . 
•  And  so  with  other  faults  and  weaknesses ;  wecan  oounteraetour  evilten- 
denoies  if  we  will;  even  if  we  do  not  quite  master,  we  can  modify  them,  and  n# 
efiEort  for  good  is  ever  lost,  though  we  may  not  see  the  result  at  once. 

Bnt  whilst  weare  trying  to  educate  ourselves  and  our  children,  we  oannot 
do  better  than  to  found  all  onr  methods  on  the  great  Doctrine  of  Karma,  and 
teach  them  from  the  very  beginning,  the  unalterable  law  of  cause  and  effeo|. 
Do  this  or  that,  and  such  or  such  a  result  will  follow  most  surely— not  at 
onoe  perhaps,  bnt  in  the  long  run.  Bit  by  bit,  day  by  day,  is  the  seed  sown 
that  will  grow  to  our  harvest,  which  we  Aoee  to  reap ;  sow  seeds  of  selfish- 
ness, carelessness,  disobedience,  vanity,  such  seeds  thrive  apace,  and  bear 
ihehr  fruity  each  after  its  kind,  just  as  the  gradual  nprooting  of  these  weeds 
leaves  space  for  good  seeds  to  grow  and  flourish.  Nothing  is  lost  in  this 
slow  building  up  of  onr  characters ;  it  will  all  result  one  way  or  the  other-^ 
either  in  happiness  to  ourselves  and  others,  or  in  misery  just  as  far*reaohing 
in  its  effects.  Children  may  very  easily  be  taught  to  understand  this,  and  it 
will  tend  to  give  them  a  firm  grasp  of  the  meaning  of  life  and  its  disoipline» 
and  will  impress  them  more  than  all  else  with  the  idea  of  absolute  justice^ 
and  o(  the  part  they  must  fill  in  the  great  scheme  of  nature,  each  fragment 
of  hnmanity,  no  matter  how  small,  helping  to  make  or  mar  the  perfect 
whole.  This  added  responsibility  increases  the  power  of  well«doing~-for 
many  a  young  sensitive  soul  had  been  crushed  into  despair  by  feeling  that 
its  actions  and  itself  were  too  small  and  insignificant  to  make  one  way  ot 
aaother»  whereas  this  doctrine  of  Karma  teaches  that  nothing  can  be  too 
small  to  have  resnlts-r-that  everything  is  under  absolute  law.  So  punishment 
should  be  explained  to  be  a  oonfejiiefiee,  rather  than  a  penalty,  the  inevitable 
effect  following  the  breaking  of  rule  and  law.  It  is  far  better  too  to  fore* 
wtffn  the  child.  "  If  yon  do  such  or  such  an  act,  a  certain  result  will  follow.'* 
Tbo  often  the  anger  of  parents  is  taken  by  the  child  as  the  cause  of  the 
pnnishment,  whereas  all  punishment  should  be  given  calmly,  with  the  quiet 
Banaaofiuatioe,aeadisagraeable  consequence  of  a  broken  law,— a  consequence 
bysuMB^vis  tobe  lovegone^^ut  usedas  a  heaUhful  reminder  to  the  ehUd  not 
io  lopoaiirtlit  a^  whiflh  nwinssitated  it.  Children  are  very  just  andquioktosee 
and  appieeittteoaknetven-handed  methods  of  government.  Above  all,  parents 
abottMbewaie  of  letting  their  own  tempers  escape  from  control,  and  never 
pnnash  in  the  heat  of  passion.  Ithas  a  most  injurious  effect  on  all  children. 
BntlataUoonseqQflneesof  wreng^doingbe  emriam.  Never  threaten  if  you  do 
not  mean  to  perform.  Forgive  instantly,  and  let  yonr  love  comfort  the  little - 
eulprit,  ^mJ^  lUihe  ihreatm&i  cocMsguMioe  ia3ee  place,  let  the  punishment 
b^q«ite»8C!pafate thing  from  the  forgiyepess.    Many  people  makethemi*' 
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take  of  believing  that  forgiveness  of  sins  means  esKsApe  from  tbe^Mnalty  of  sis. 
Itfe  bad  traihing  for  a  child  ever  to  allow  it  to  eoax  ot*  persuade  a  parent  to 
forego  k  tbrefttented  pnttiabtaent.  Their  love  and  respeot  is  more  likely  to  be 
^Iven  to  a  parent  who  is  wise  and  strong  onoaij^h  to  stand  firm,  to  let  no  weak 
yielding,  so  offcett  mis-oalled  affection— interfere  with  the  nltimatewoli-botng 
t)f  the  child.  Steadiness  of  pnrpose  and  stability  of  idia<iacter  are  so  g«ned, 
lind  a  child  will  soon  feel  the  love  that  regards  not  the  fleeting  pleasare  of 
ithe  moment,  bat  the  more  permanent  good  of  the  future. 

Bat  side  by  side  with  this  firm  disciplinia  should  gb  the  necessary  rolaxm" 
tionof  the  same,  or  rather  the  snspiensioa  of  discipline  for  stated  periods, 
'^otherwis^  the  growing  knind  and  sonl  are  cramped  and  forced  in  one  direc- 
tion, thereby  lOshig  independonee  of  cba/ractOr. 

To  get  this  re-action  properly,  there  shotild  be  in  all  children^  <dail/ 
life,  tknne  portion  of  the  day  in  whioh  they  shall  be  fk'Oe,  free  from  w- 
pervision,  alone  if  possible,  and  viHthm  eenain  Umdts  tallowod  to  be  "  naaghty." 
SUiles  and  regakttions  shonld  foe  few  btit  tftringent^n  the  mnMpiicity 
bf  comiMMids  Meis  muoh  that  not  only  harassdn  a'ohild's  mind,  bat  induces 
•deceit,  and  the  period  of  freedom  which  is  recommended -should  be  miough 
^  work  off  Superabundance  of  animal  spirits  «nd  ^ke  away  the  worry* 
4ng  s^nse  Of  always  beihg  watehed  and  guarded.  Ck^nstant  supsarvM^n  en^ 
teebles  the  character,  a^d  a  child  must  be  left  as  much  to  try  the  growing 
moral  and  mental  powei^,  as  it  is  wisely  left  to  learn  to  walk  alone. 

Tt  is  better  ff  possible  that  those  who  have  the  care  of  children  should  be 
^diitorent  hi  temperaUient  and  character  from  the  parents ;  tliis  prevents  the 
inflnences  always  acting  in  one  direction  and  often  saves  that  etrange 
^bound'of  the  irhole  personality -which  shows  itself  in  both  sexes  at  the  ^e 
of  puberty. 

We  can  klways  isee  the  alternating  processes  in  the  natural  world. 
•We  allow  that  rest  and  labour  should  alternate  in  regular  periods, 
'>mt  the  same  law  is  rarely  if  ^rer  taken  into  cohsideration  in  mental 
iind  moral  training,  where  it  is  really  of  great  consequence.  So  m.uch 
'^iluM  arises  frum  this  forcing  process,  this  disregard  from  *the  very 
'firtrtof  >wbatthe  child's  tendencies  really  are,  what  the  faults  and  virtues; 
'instisad  of  studying  these,  an  ideal  is  set  up  by  the  parents  of  what  they  wish 
'thefr<4tild'tO  be  like-^the  cramping  process  is  begun  e&rly,  and  with  the 
^tende^  plastic  mind  and  body  an  apparent  similitude  to  the  parent's  ideal  is 
gained.  But  all  the  time,  under  the  surface,  the  re-aCtionary  force  is  at  work, 
-added  to  and  strengthened  little  by  little,'till  ina  strong  nature  a  kind  of  moral 
f  ertnetitation  is  set  up,  the  cramped  energies  are  suddenly  liberated,  too  often 
'^tpeiiding  themselves  in  a  wrong  lind  wasteful  way,  sometimes 'making  com- 
"frlete  havoo  of  the  character.  In  other  cases  the  cramping  process  miQr  witiier 
Hihei  faculties,  ihiid  a  colourless  nonentity,  amachitte^madechafaeter,  wiiriietlse 
^nmaH.  Then  pa^rMts  should  remenibefr  thftt  all  true  growth  must  be  tltteoMdl, 
^tltiftt  is,  that  physioiil,  mental  and  epiritual  development  miiit,  tts^far  «a  |«ia»» 
'1»le^lto  equal,  iiot^one  part  Of  tbe-eottiplex  nature  teftuttragarded.  In  jrouth 
'ttfd  'Wii(h  quite 'yotlUg  children,  the  phys^al  develepHtent  is  ^etf  'tepMttM 
•find  totAfiB  first ;  the  body  sheuAl  be  ti^fied  to  ite  grsatest-  poidble  pby^M, 
^rfeotion,  ^i^e.U  1AtepoW^^i^BgalArly,'learBi^ 

ct^i^of  body  and  a^ythlMg  which linteHends 'with' the  todily  lietatii.  I<er 
4tiiarcMiiDntb»«nrly  yettrsof  a  child  had  better  Mt  bespei^in^toomKihliiBm 
^tfltute^  ^«fy  liiile  o£  thtff  ie  needed ;  «nd  by  this  is^  more  paiticularly  weant  tkQ 
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putting  in  o£  material  in  excess  of  tbe  aesimilatTe  power  of  the  bndn.  Inoiead 
olthia  patting  in,  there  should  rather  be «  drawing  out  or  educating  of  tbe 
eenaes  and  all  the  perceptive  faculties.  Children  are  yery  intuitiTe,  and  this  i^ 
oulty  of  intuition  is  more  easily  developed  in  youth  than  later  in  life.  The  ima* 
gination  too,  as  being  part  of  this  intuitiye  sense*  should  be  carefully  cultirat* 
ed,  and  a  senaitiye  imaginative  child  should  not  be  laughed  at  and  called 
••  fanciful"— nor  in  any  way  checked  in  the  natural  play  of  fancy.  Too  often 
complete  want  of  sympathy  in  this  direction  from  the  elders  ot  the  f amily, 
results  in  a  child  being  thrown  in  opon  itself  and  its  own  imaginings,  caoaing  a 
morbid  state  of  mind,  and  very  often  great  fear  of  what  is  called  '*  the  super- 
natural.*' It  is  never  well  to  insist  on  the  impossibility  of  anything  to  a  child, 
all  things  are  possible  ;  they  may  be  improbable  or  of  rare  occurrence,  but 
the  idea  of  impossibility  tends  to  a  narrowing  process  very  hard  to 
counteract;  in  later  life.  In  saying  that  physical,  mental  and  spiritoal 
growth  should  go  together  and  be  equally  developed,  it  is  not  implied  thaii 
these  parts  of  oar  nature  are  developed  at  once. 

The  conscious  spiritual  growth  begins,  as  a  rule,  much  later,  and  ik  m 
well  to  remember  that  in  these  stages  of  development,  the  emotional,  which 
is  part  of  the  mental  growth,  should  be  most  carefully  guarded  from  any 
forcing  process.  A  child  should  never  be  asked  to  be  good  or  to  do  anything 
for  an  emotional  reason,  a  parent  should  not  work  on  the  affections  at  all. 
These  are  only  too  easy  to  move  and  should  be  left  to  grow  and  mature 
naturally—"  Be  good  and  obedient  because  I  tell  you,  and  I  know  what  is 
best  for  you,"  is  a  far  better  method  of  reasoning  with  a  child  than — "  Be  good 
suid  obedient  because  you  love  me."  The  right-doing  moved  by  love  is 
of  much  later  growth,  and  the  forced  emotion  is  more  likely  afterwards  to 
degenerate  into  selfishness. 

Besides  the  lesson  of  absolute  obedience  is  a  most  necessary  one ;  obe« 
dience  to  authority  wiser  and  stronger  than  ourselves ;  obedience,  first  as  a 
blind  habit,  growing  after  to  obedience,  because  the  wisdom  of  the  comnmnd 
is  underst  cod  and  trusted.  Without  such  training  there  can  be.  neither 
reverence  nor  respect,  and  it  is  too  much  the  tendency  of  the  yonth  of  the 
present  day  to  have  neither  reverence  nor  respect  for  anything  or  anybody. 

Out  of  tbe  obedient  habit  of  mind  will  spring  unconsciousness  of  self, 
which,  in  its  truest  senses  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  unselfishness.  A  child 
should  be  trained  to  be  useful,  to  feel  that  it  can  help  others  from  its  earliest 
years,  and  this  can  be  done  in  so  many  ways  without  making  the  child  feel 
any  self  importance.  The  habit  of  thought  and  work  for  others  cannot  be 
too  soon  conunenced.  -* 

Finally,  to  gather  np  these  few  hints  and  to  show  how  they  may  be  adapt- 
ed  to  varied  cases,  we  can  only  say  there  is  one  royal  road  to  the  right  edu- 
cation of  our  ^ildren.  We  must  love  them.  But  in  tbat  word  lave,  tie  many 
unwritten  volumes.  We  must  love  them,  not  ourselves— this  means  our  own 
^e^'taanfice,  and  herein  is  the  keynote  of  the  whole  matter. 

From  the  moment  we  cease  to  be  self  •regarding,  we  begin  to  understand 
withers,  their  needs  and  how  we  may  supply  them ;  their  joys  and  sorrows, 
^eirtemptations  and  failures,  and  the  many  conquests  of  self  that  look  to  out- 
ward eyes  defeat8««-all  this  we  shall  understand,  and  also  know  our  own 
duty  and  how  we  can  best  give  aid ;  bat  we  must  bear  in  mind  always  that 
our  power  to  help  others  depends  entirely  on  our  own  unselfishness  and  purity 
of  aim.  If  we  help  because  it  is  a  pleasure  to  ourselycs  to  do  it,  it  will  be  of  little 
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•Tail.  No  mother  ever  hesitated  to  minister  to  her  nnconseiotis  bftb^,  becsnse  it 
oould  giro  no  thanks  in  return  or  respond  to  her  love.  She  gives  all,  lookiiig 
for  nothing  again,  and  if  this  love,  whioh  is  perhaps  half  an  instinct  with 
mothers,  could  be  made  to  grow  to  oonsoions  perpetnal  diBregwd  of  self, 
half  the  difficulty  of  training  ohildrsn  would  dis^pear,  becanse  parwte 
would  then  know  what  was  needed,  and  this  same  unselfish  love  woold 
bring  with.it.  that  most  beautiful  of  all  human  virtues,  paiieiMs,  patience 
whioh  can  trust  and  wait^  knowing  that  it  is  love  and  love  alone  that  cas 
redeem* 

F.  A.  BBQDIS*IXinE8« 

GHARBA^'-UPAmSHAD  OF  KRISHNA-YAJUR-VEDA. 
(Translaied  hy  two  Members  of  the  Kumbakanam  T.  8.) 

rE  body  is  composed  of  five  (elements) ;  it  exists  in  five  (objecis 
of  sense,  Ac.) ;  it  has  six  supports ;  it  has  the  association  of  (the) 
eix  (gunas);  it  has  seven  Dhatus  (spiritual  substances)  and  three 
Malas  (impurities) ;  it  has  three  yonis  (wombs)  and  is  formed  of  foir 
kinds  of  food.  ^ 

Why  is  the  body  said  to  be  composed  of  five  ?  Because  there  are 
five  elements  in  this  body  (viz.),  Prithivi  (earth),  Ap  (water),  Agni, 
Yayu  and  Akas.  In  this  body  of  five  elements  what  is  the  Prithiyi 
element?  What  Ap?  What  Agni?  What  Vayu  and  what  Akas? 
Prithivi  is  said  to  be  that  which  is  hard ;  Ap  is  that  which  is  liquid  ; 
Agni  is  that  which  is  hot ;  Vayu  is  that  which  moves ;  Akas  is  that  which 
ofbrs  no  resistance?.  Of  these,  Prithivi.is  seen  in  supporting  (objects) ; 
Ap  in  cohesion ;  Tejas  (or  Agni)  in  making  forms  visible ;  Vayu  in 
moving ;  Akas  in  giving  space.  (Then  what  are  the  five  objects  of  sense, 
&o,)  ?  The  ear  exists  in  sound ;  the  skin  in  touch ;  the  eye  in  forms; 
the  tongue  in  taste  and  the  nose  in  odour.  (Then)  tihe  mouth  (exists)  in 
speech ;  the  hand  in  taking ;  the  feet  in  walking ;  the  anus  in  excretiiigi 
and  the  genital  organs  in  enjoying.  (Then)  through  buddhi  he  knows 
and  determines ;  through  Manas  he  thinks  and  fancies ;  through  Chitta 
he  recollects ;  through  Ahankara  he  feels  the  idea  of  '  I.'  (Thus)  these 
perform  their  respective  functions. 

How  has  it  (the  body)  six  supports  ?  There  are  six  kinds  of  Basas 
(essences  or  tastes) — sweet,  sour,  saltish,  pungent,  bitter  and  astriogeni 
The  body  depends  upon  them  while  they  depend  upon  the  body.  There 
are  six  changes  of  state  (jdz.),  the  body  exists,  is  bom,  grows,  matnies, 
decays  and  dies.  And  there  are  also  six  Chakras  (plexuses)  depending 
on  the  Vadis  (astral  wires)  in  the  body  (vig,),  Mnladhara  (sacral  plexns), 
Swadhishtana  (prostatic  plexus),  Manipuraka  (epigastric  or  solar  plex* 
us),  Anahata  (cajrdiac  plexus),  Visuddhi  (laryngeal  or  pharyngeal  plex- 
ps),  and  Agnya  (cavernous  plexus).    Also  the  gunas  are  six— Ksma 

(1).    The  Upanishad  treating  of  conoeption,  embryo,  &c. 

(2).  Kama  (passion),  Krodba  (anger),  Lobha  (greed),  Hoha  (ddmlofi),  H»d» 
(pride),  and  Matsuya  (malice);  Sama  (mental  restraint),  Dama  (bodily  '0*^^|* 
Uparati  (renunoxation),  Titikaha  (patient  endurance),  Samadana  (serenity  of  iBSin)f 
and  Sraddha  (faith).  ,     , 

.  (3).  The  Sanskrit  word  thwi  translRted  moans  UteraUy  "  tubutar  "  or  "  porforat- 
ed/'  conveying  tho  seasa  veodered  in  the  text* 
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(passion)  and  other  (bad  oneB)^  and  Sama  (mental  restraint)  and  other 
(good  ones).  The  association  with  them  (as  stated  in  the  opening 
▼eoDse)  means  being  in  them.  The  body  has  this  being  (vuf.^  such  an 
ejdstenoe.)  Then  there  are  seven  kinds  of  sounds  (Wjv.)»  Shadja  (sa) 
llishabha  (ri),  Ghandhara  (gha),  Maddhyama  (ma),  Panchama  (pa) 
Dhafvata  (dha),  and  Nishada  (ni);  and  there  are  seven  kinds  of  Dhatus 
(spiritual  substances)  having  seven  colors  (viz.)\  Sukla  (white),  Baktha 
5[red),  Krishna  (dark  blue  or  indigo),  Dhtimra  (blue),  Peetha  (yellow), 
Kapila  (orange  red)  and  P4ndra  (yellowish  white).  In  whomsoever 
these  substances  arise  and  increase,  the  Rasa  (the  essence  or  taste)  is  the 
cause  of  *  the  one  following  and  so  on  (as  stated  below).'  (These)  Basaa 
are  six  in  number ;  from  the  Basas  arises  blood,  from  blood  flesh,  from 
(tesh  marrow,  from  marrow  bones,  from  bones  sap,  and  from  sap  Sukla 
(male  seminal  fluid).  From  the  union  of  Sukla  and  Sonita  (femala 
fluid)  arises  Gharba  (conception  in  the  womb).  It  (one  of  the  two) 
inakes  its  stay  in  the  heart.  In  the  heart  of  persons  (there  is)  an  inter* 
nal  Agni ;  in  the  seat  of  Agni  there  is  bile ;  in  the  seat  of  the  bile 
there  is  Vayu  5  in  the  seat  of  Vayu  is  Hridaya  (mind). 

Through  having  connection  at  the  time  of  Ritu  (the  season)  fit  for 
raising  issues,  it  (the  embryo  formed  in  the  womb)  is  like  water  in  the 
first  night ;  in  seven  nights  it  is  like  a  bubble ;  in  the  course  of  half -a- 
bionth  it  becomes  a  ball.  In  a  month  it  is  hardened ;  in  two  months 
the  head  is  formed ;  in  three  months  the  feet,  and  in  the  fourth  month 
the  stomach  and  the  loins  are  formed ;  in  the  fifth  month  the  back  (or 
spinal)  column ;  in  the  sixth  the  nose,  the  eyes  and  the  ear ;  in  the 
seventh  it  becomes  animated  by  life ;  in  the  eighth  month  it  becomes 
full  (of  all  organs)  ;  in  the  ninth  it  becomes  fatty.  Sukla  belongs  to  the 
males  and  Sonita  to  the  females.  Each  (by  itself)  is  neutral  (or  is 
powerless).  (But  in  their  combination)  a  son  is  bom  when  the  father^a 
Sukla  preponderates.  A  daughter  is  bom  when  the  Sonita  preponde* 
rates.  Should  both  be  equal  an  eunuch  is  bom.  Since  females  have 
more  of  passion  on  account  of  their  deriving  more  pleasure  (than  males), 
a  greater  number  of  females  are  bom.  Action  corresponds  to  the  mental 
state  (of  the  actor).  Hence  the  child  (bom)  takes  after  (the  thought  of) 
^he  parents.  From  parents  with  minds  full  of  anxieties  (at  the  time  of 
cohabitation)  are  bom  the  blind,  the  lame,  the  hunchback^  the  dwarf 
and  the  limbless.  (From  the  impregnation  foimed)  during  the  edipsea 
of  the  sun  and  the  moon,  children  are  bom  with  defective  limbs.  In- 
crease or  decrease,  similarities  or  dissimilarities,  arise  (in  children) 
through  the  influence  of  time,  place,  action,  Dravya  (substance)  and 
enjoyment.  From  a  well-conducted  intercourse  (or  union),  the  child 
1)eing  bom  with  the  form  of  the  father  possesses  his  equalities  just  as 
tbe  image  in  a  glass  reflects  truly  the  original.  When  Sukla  borsta 
into  two  through  the  interaction  (or  blowing  against  one  another,  viz., 

(1).    The  first  and  last  colors  are  not  the  proper  ones ;  bat  Uie  otbw  colors 
hare  been  so  translated  as  to  be  brought  within  the  true  oolors. 
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Snkla  and  Sonita  of  the  Vayu  of  both)  then  twins  (of  the  same  sex) 
are  bom.  In  the  same  manner  when  the  B6thas  (the  seminal  fluds), 
tnz,,  (Snkla  and  Sonita)  of  both  the  parents  burst  into  two,  then  mixed 
{trogeny  (male  and  female)  is  the  resnlt.  Among  mankind  fire  embryos 
(only  <san  be  formed  at  a  pregnancy  in  the  womb).  A  womb  with  one 
embryo  is  common.  There  are  some  with  two.  Those  with  three  are 
<mly  to  be  Jonnd  (as  rarely)  as  one  in  a  thousand.  Where  there  is  a 
Ireqnent  pouring  (of  seminal  fluid  into  the  womb)  a  gpreater  number  of 
fimbs  is  produced  (in  the  child).  When  the  potiring  (within  the  womb) 
IB  only  onoe,  then  the  child  becomes  dried  up  (or  contraoted).  By  poor, 
ing  (within)  more  than  once,  couples  are  (sometimes)  bom. 

Then  (viz.,  in  the  ninth  month)  this  (body)  made  of  the  fire  elements 
and  able  to  sense,  order,  taste,  Ac,,  through  Tejas  (spiritual  fire)  and 
Antahkarana  (internal  organs)  which  is  also  made  up  of  the  five  elements 
^-tins  (body)  cognises  the  indestructible  Omkara  through  its  deep 
knowledge  and  contemplation.  It  cognises  it  as  the  one  letter  (Om). 
Then  there  arise  in  it  the  eight^  Prakritis  and  the  sixteen  Yikaras 
(changes).  Through  the  food  and  drink  of  the  mother  transmitted 
through  her  Kadis  (astral  nerves — ^to  the  child)  the  child  gets  prana. 
In  the  ninth  month  it  is  full  of  all  attributes. 

It  then  remembers  its  previous  births,  finds  out  what  has  been  done 
and  what  has  not  been,  and  discriminates  between  actions  right  and 
wrong.  (Then  it  thinks  thus)  :  "  Many  thousands  of  wombs  have  been 
seen  by  me,  many  kinds  of  f  oodhave  been  tasted  (by  me),  andmany  breasts 
have  been  suckled  (by  me).  All  parts  of  the  world. have  been  mj  place 
of  birth  as  also  my  burning  ground  in  the  past.  In  84'  lakhs  of  wombs 
have  I  been  bom.  I  have  been  often  bom  and  have  often  died.  I  bare 
been  subject  to  the  cycle  of  re-births  very  often.  I  have  had  birth  and 
death,  again  birth  and  death,  and  again  birth,  and  so  on.  There  is  mnch 
of  suffering  whilst  living  in  the  womb.  Delusion  and  sorrow  attend 
every  birth.  In  youth  the  sources  of  sorrow  are  grief,  dependence  on 
lyther^)  ignorance,  the  non-performance  of  what  is  beneficial,  laziness, 
and  the  performance  of  what  is  unfavorable.  In  adult  age  (the  sonrces 
of  sorrow  are)  attachment  to  sensual  objects  and  the  groaning  nnder 
.the  three'  kinds  of  pain.  In  old  age  anxiety,  disease,  fear  of  death, 
desires,  love  of  self,  anger  and  non-independence — all  these  produce 
very  great  suffering.  This  birth  is  the  seed  of  sorrow,  and  being  of  the 
form  of  sorrow  is  unbearable.  I  have  not  attained  the  means  of  OTer- 
coming  (the  cycle  of)  re-births,  nor  have  I  acquired  the  helps  of  Yogaand 
Gnina  (spiritual  wisdom).  Alas  !  I  am  sunk  in  the  ocean  of  sorrow  and 
f  nd  no  remedy  to  get  out  of  it.  Fie  on  this  Agnana  (non-wisdom),  fie 
on  this  Anyana ;  fie.  on  the  troubles  caused  by  desire  and  aversion;  fie  on 

(1).  The  8  Prakrit  is— Mnlaprakriti,  Mahat,  Ahankara  apd  the  fire  (sabtTe)  ele< 
uents)  aooording  to  Saiikhya  philosophy.  The  16  changes  are — ^the  organB  of  eenwii 
5 1  th&  organs  of  action,  5 ;  vital  airs,  5 ;  and  mind,  1 ;  the  whole  being  16. 

(2).  The  Hindns  beliere  that  there  are  in  all  84  lakhs  of  Sentient  exfeteoee 
of  oreatnfes  in  this  world. 

(3).  The  three  kinds  of  pain  are  those  arising  in  the  body  throPghthe  Kami» 
of  the  bod/,  the  elexnentB  and  goda.j 
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the  cbains  of  Samsara  (the  cycle  of  r^birtiiB).  I  shall  attain  wisdom 
from  a  Gtira.  if  I  get  myself  freed  from  the  womb,  then  I  shall  practice 
Saokhya  Yoga  which  is  the  destroyer  of  all  evil  and  the  bestower  of  all 
rewards  and  emancipation.  If  I  get  myself  freed  from  the  womb>  I 
shall  seek  refuge  in  Maheswara  (the  great  Lord),  who  is  the  destroyer 
of  all  evil  and  the  bestower  of  the  (foar)^  ends  of  life.  If  I  get  myself 
freed  from  the  womb,  then  I  shall  seek  refuge  in  that  Lord  of  the 
Worid,  who  is  all  Sakti^  is  the  Ghidatma  (Atmic  oonsoionsness)  and 
the  caase  of  all  oanses.  If  I  get  myself  freed  from  the  womb,  then  I 
shall  seek  refnge  in  that  Supreme  Lord  Bharga  (Siva  or  light),  who  is 
Pasupathi  (the  Lord  of  Pasus  or  souls),  Budra,  Mahadeya  (the  great 
Dera)  and  the  Guru  of  the  world.  If  I  get  myself  freed  from  the  womb^ 
I  shall  perCorm  great  penanoes«  If  I  get  myself  freed  from  the  womb^ 
I  shall  worship  Yishnu  in  my  heart,  who  is  the  bestower  of  neotar,  who 
18  bliss,  who  is  Narayana,  and  who  never  decays.  I  am  now  confined  in 
my  mother's  belly,  and  were  I  freed  from  its  bonds,  I  shall  please  the 
divine  Yasudeva  without  diverting  my  mind  from  him.  I  alone  am  burnt 
through  actions  good  and  bad  committed  by  me  for  the  sake  of  my 
relatives,  whiUt  those  who  enjoyed  the  fruits  thereof  have  disappeared* 
Being  a  non-believer  (or  atheist),  I  formerly  gave  up  all  fear  (of  sin) 
and  committed  sins.  I  now  reap  their  fruits.  I  shall  become  a  believer 
hereafter.' 

Thus  does  the  Jiva  (entity)  within  (the  mother's  womb)  contem- 
]>)aie  again  and  again  over  the  many  kinds  of  miseries  (it  had  under* 
gone),  and  remembering  always  the  miseries  of  the  cycle  of  re-birthsj 
becomes  disgusted  with  the  material  enjoyments  of  the  world,  often  faint^ 
ing  at  (the  idea  of)  his  Avidya  (nescience),  desire  and  Karma.  Then 
this  being,  who  has  entered  (many)  hiindreds  of  wombs  (in  his  previous 
births)  comes  to  the  mouth  of  the  womb  wishing  to  get  emancipation. 
Here  being  pressed  by  the  Yantra  (uterus  instrument),  it  suffers  much 
trouble.  Moreover  it  is  much  afflicted  by  Prastithi  (delivery)  Vayu. 
As  soon  as  it  is  bom,  not  only  does  it  cease  to  remember  anything  of 
the  past,  but  it  also  ceases  to  be  the  cognizer  of  the  real.  Coming  in 
contact  with  the  earth  it  becomes  fierce*eyed  and  debased.  The  evil 
Off  the  eye  after  it  is  rubbed  with  (or  cleaned  by)  water  vanishes  ,*  and 
-with  it  vanishes  the  knowledge  of  birth  and  death,  good  and  bad  actione 
and  their  affinities.  Then  how  does  he  understand  (things)  below  ? 
Vayu,  bile  and  Sl^hma  (phlegm),  when  they  are  in  their  proper  state, 
produce  health;  with  a  disturbance  (in  it)  diseases  are  generated.  It 
should  be  known  that  one  becomes  capable  of  knowing  through  a  prO- 
jjer  quantity  of  bile;  through  having  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  of  it 

(1).  The  four  ends  of  life  are  the  performanoe  of  duty,  the  aeqnisitlon  of 
wealth,  the  gratifioation  of  passion  and  emancipation. 

(2).  ^e  reason  why  the  child  in  the  womb  has  a  Ipiowledge  of  its  past  birih 
and  othas  knowledge  which  it  has  .not  doring  its  world-life,  is  because  Prana  and 
Jiva  are  seated  in  the  Pineal  gland  as  in  the  case  of  Mahatmas  who  locate  their 
oonseioQsness  there  and  get  higher  knowledge— this  being  stated  further  on  in  the 
same  Upaniahad, 
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he  comes  to  know  more.  When  the  bile  is  changed  in  qualitjr,  he  beogmeB 
changed  and  acts  like  a  mad  man.  And  that  bile  is  AgnL  Agni  iiiflu'- 
enced  by  Eanna  is  kindled  by  Vayn,  the  sonroe  (or  seat)  of  virtue  and 
Tioe,  as  fuel  is  kindled  by  fire  through  the  blowing  of  wind. 

And  of  how  many  kinda  is  that  Agni  ?  It  has  three  bodies^  three 
B^has  (seminal  flnid),  three  Paras  (seats),  Dhatns  and  three  Agnia  of 
the  form  of  the  throe  Yedas.  Of  these  three  V aiswanava  is  bodilasa 
And  that  Agni  becomes  (or  is  sub-divided  into)  Gbinigni  (wisdom 
fire),  Daraanagni  (sight  fire),  and  Koshtigni  (digestif^  fire).  Of  these 
Gniiaigtd  pertains  to  the  mind ;  Darsanigni  pertains  to  th^  senses; 
and  Kosht&gni  pertains  to  Dahara  (Akas),  and  daily  cooks  (or 
digests)  whatever  is  eaten,  drunk,  licked  or  sucked  along  with  Pr&na 
luxd  Ap^uuL  Darsanagni  is  (in)  the  eye  itself  and  is  the  cause  of 
wordly  knowledge.  It  enables  one  to  see  all  objects  of  form.  It  has 
three  seats,  the  (spiritual)  eye  itself  being  the  (primary)  seat,  and 
the  two  eye-balls  being  the  accessory  seats.  Dhakshin^ni  {or  Onin* 
^igni)  is  in  the  heart ;  G^hyapathya  (or  Koshtagni)  is  in  the  belly, 
and  in  the  face  is  Ahavaneeya  (or  Darsan&gni).  (In  this  saorifice  with  the 
three  Agnis)  the  Pumsha  is  himself  the  sacrifioer ;  Buddhi  becomes  his 
wife ;  Santhosha  (contentment)  becomes  the  Deeksha  (vow) ;  the  manas 
and  the  oigans  of  the  senses  become  the  sacrificial  vessels ;  Kaarmen- 
dryas  (the  organs  of  action)  are  the  sacrificial  instrumente.  In  Hm 
sacrifice  of  the  body  the  several  gods  who  become  the  Rithviks  (sacri- 
ficial priests)  perform  their  part  following  the  master  of  the  sacrifiioe 
(viz.,  the  true  individuality)  wherever  he  goes.  In  this  saocifico 
the  body  is  the  sacrificial  place,  the  skull  of  the  head  is  the  fire,  ptt^ 
the  hairs  are  Kusa  grass ;  the  mouth  is  the  Antirvedi  (the  raised 
platform  in  sacrifice);  Kama  (or  desire)  is  the  clarified  butter;  the 
period  of  life  is  the  period  of  sacrifice ;  nada  (spiritual  sound)  pro- 
duced in  Dahara  (akas)  is  the  Sama  Veda  (recited  during  the  sacri- 
fice) ;  Vaikari  is  the  Yajus  (or  Tajur  Veda  Hymns) ;  Para  (Pasyanti) 
and  Madhyama  are  the  Biks  (or  the  Big  Yeda  Hymns) ;  cruel  words 
are  the  Atharvas  (Atharva  Yeda  Hymns)  and  KhUas  (supplementary 
texts  of  each  Yeda) ;  true  words  are  the  Yy4hritis  ;^  Life  (Bala),  strength 
and  bile  are  the  pasus  (sacrificial  beasts)  and  death  is  the  Avabhritha 
(the  bath  which  concludes  the  sacrifice).  In  this  sacrifice  the  (3)  firea 
bless  him,  and  then  according  to  the  desires  of  the  sacrificer  the  devas 
bless  him.  All  who  have  consciousness  (in  this  world)  are  the  saorifioera* 
There  is  no  one  living  who  does  not  perform  Yagna  (sacrifice).  This 
body  is  (created)  for  Yagna,  and  arises  out  of  Yagna  and  changes  accord- 
ing to  Yagna.  If  this  Yagna  is  continued  in  a  direction  changed  (from 
the  right  course,  or  is  abused),  then  it  leads  to  the  ocean  of  misery. 

In  this  body  there  are  16  side  teeth  having  each  a  membrane  (at 
its  root)  and  15  tubes.  It  (body)  is  measured  by  96  digits.  There  are 
in  it  14  nadi  seats  and  108  joints.    There  are  72  tubes  and  78  aadis 

(1).    Vy^hritig— they  are  p«:ts  of   th©  Cb^atri  mantras^  via.,  Bhu,  BaTfth  and 
Buvah,  represeating  the  worlda  of  eartb,  lower  Astral  and  nppcr  Aatral« 
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between  tbem,  of  whicli  three  are  important,  inV.,  Ida,  Pingala  and 
Soshnmna;  Pnreethathi  is  the  fonrtli,  and  Jeevitha  is  the  fifth.  Above 
Jeevitha  is  bile  and  abore  bile  is  Pnreethathi.  Aboye  the  nayel,  2 
digits  to  the  left  of  it,  is  seated  the  source  of  bile.  The  food  taken  in, 
is  divided  into  three  parts — nrine,  fceces  and  sara  (jnicy  essence).  The 
nrine  dividing  itself  into  two,  spreads  to  the  left  below  the  navel.  The 
foBces  is  in  the  right  side  and  is  of  seven  kinds.  The  Sara  is  of  5  kinds 
and  spreads  itself  over  the  body  in  five  ways.  Hence  the  lemen  and 
blood  are  produced  from  food  and  drink.  In  this  body  Yayn  which  is 
moving  with  Prana  is  the  Sntratma.  Through  it  one  breathes  up  and 
down  and  moves  (his  limbs).  Without  it  no  limb  of  the  body  will  be 
animated.  Through  it  the  current  of  blood  is  driven  into  the  nadis 
from  the  Ohakra  (plexus)  of  the  heart,  and  those  which  can  be  touched 
(on  the  body)  are  easily  discernible.  The  juicy  essences  (of  food) 
which  arise  out  of  digestion  enter  the  womb  which  is  suspended  in  the 
Btomach  of  the  mother  and  coming  near  the  child's  head  nourishes  thd 
child's  Prana  through  the  Sushumna  (on  the  head  or  Pineal  gland). 
Sushumna  is  the  Brahma  Nadi.  Prana  and  others  are  found  there.  It 
(Prana) 'descends  lower  and  lower  as  the  time  of  birth  approaches  and 
settles  in  the  heart  when  the  child  is  bom.  Through  Yoga  it  should  be 
brought  from  the  middle  of  the  eyebrows  to  the  end  of  Sushumna  (t^u., 
PineiJ  gland)  when  he  becomes  the  oognizer  of  the  real  like  the  child 
in  the  womb.  In  a  body  of  this  nature  Atma  travels  within  latent 
and  deathless  and  is  the  witness  and  Purusha.  It  lives  in  this  body 
teing  surrounded  (by  Maya).  Prani  (or  the  Jiva  having  p^:una)  has 
Ahankara  (I-am-ness)  on  account  of  Nescience.  Agnina  (non-wisdom) 
which  surrounds  it  is  the  seed,  Antahkarana  (the  internal  organs)  is 
the  sprout  and  the  body  is  the  tree.  In  this  tree  (of  body)  there  are 
8  crores  of  hairs,  eighty-hundreds  of  joints,  8^  palams  of  heart,  12  pa« 
lams  of  toQi^e,  1  prastha  (or  two  palams)  of  bile ;  1  chataka  of  phlegm, 
1  kuduva  (or  }  prastha)  of  Sukla  and  2  prasthas  of  marrow.  One 
should  conrider  everything  as  evanescent  like  the  child  in  the  womb 
(with  its  prajaa,  Ac.)  stationed  in  the  Sushumna  (of  the  head).  Then  he 
becomes  freed  and  gets  no  more  body.  If  not,  an  ignorant  man  becomes 
subject  to  the  cycle  of  re-births,  Ac.,  is  exposed  like  a  worm  to  the  drink 
of  wine  and  f oeoes  and  undergoes  in  this  body  the  sufferings  of  hell. 
Therefor  knowing  all  this,  one  should  be.  averse  to  worldly  objects. 
Thus  ends  the  Moksha  Shastra  of  Pippala — thus  ends  the  Moksha  Shas- 
tra  of  Pippala.    Thus  ends  the  Upanishad. 

Om  Tatsat. 


(!)•    Bight  palams  amouat  to  f  of  a  ft,  (aroir.)  according  to  modern  oalcula* 
tion. 
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THARA'SARA  UPANISHAD  OF  SVKLA-YAJUR  VEDA. 

OVL}  Brihaspatiij  asked  Yagnyavftlkya — ^That  which  is  called  Kiinik« 
shetra  is  the  place  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  gods  and  of  the  stad j 
(or  contemplation)  of  Brahm.  Therefore,  where  shoald  one  go  ia  order 
that  he  may  cognise  Knmkshetra,  the  place  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  gods 
and  of  the  stady  of  Brahm.  (To  which  Yagnyayalkya  replied)— 
Avimnkhta'  is  Korokshetra,  the  place  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  gods  and 
of  the  study  of  Brahm,  hecause  it  is  here  that  Bndra  initiates  (one) 
into  the  Thiraka^-Brahm  at  the  end  of  (his)  life.  Through  this  one 
becomes  immortal  and  the  enjoyer  of  Moksha.  Therefore  one  should 
always  be  in  the  midst  of  that  place  Avimnkhta  and  should  never  leaYe, 
Oh  reverend  Sir,  the  Avimukhta.    Thus  said  Tagnyavalkya. 

Then  Baradwaja*  (cu.,  Brihaspathy)  asked  Yagnyavalkya — ^Whai 
is  Th&raka  ?*  What  is  that  causes  one  to  cross  (this  mundane  exist*^ 
ence).  To  which  Yagnyavalkya  replied; — Om^'fMmoiMirayQm^ya  is  the 
Thiraka.  It  should  be  worshippied  as  the  Chidatmaka  (Atmic  consci- 
ousness). Om  is  a  single  letter  and  of  the  nature  of  Atma.  Namaha  is 
of  two  letters  and  is  of  the  nature  of  Prakriti  (matter).  Nirayaniya  is  of 
five  letters  and  is  the  highest  nature  of  Brahm.  He  who  knows  thi^  be* 
comes  immortal.  Through  Om  is  Brahm  produced;  through  Na  is 
Vishnu  produced;  through  ifo  is  Budra  produced;  through  J^a  is 
Eswara  produced ;  through  £a  is  the  Anda-Virit  (the  Yii^t  of  the 
universe)  produced ;  through  Ya  is  Purusha  produced ;  through  Na  is 
Bhagawat  (Lord)  produced ;  and  through  Ya,  is  Param&tma  produced. 
This  Asht&kshara  (8  letters)  of  N4rayan&  is  the  Supreme  and  the 
highest  Purusha.  Big-Yeda  is  its  first  feet  (or  half).  That  which  is 
Om  is  the  indestructible,  the  Supreme  and  Brahm.  That  alone  should 
be  meditated  upon.  It  is  this  that  is  of  the  8  subtle  letters.  And  this 
becomes  8  being  of  8  forms.  A  is  the  first  letter ;  U  the  second ;  M  tiie 
third ;  Bindu*  the  fourth ;  Nada  the  fifth ;  Kala  the  sixth ;  EUOitheetha 
(thai  beyond  Slala)  the  seventh ;  and  that  which  is  beyond  these  i^  tha 
eighth.  It  is  called  Tharaka*,  because  it  enables  one  to  eross  this 
mundane  existence.  Know  that  Tharaka  is  Brahm  and  it  alone 
should  be  meditated  upon.  The  (following)  verses  may  be  quoted  here." 
'/  From  the  letter  A  came  Brahma  named  J&mbavin'  (the  Bear).  iVrom 
the  letter  U  came  ITp^ndra^  named  Hari.    From  the  letter  M  came  Sivm 

(1).    The  ITpanishad  treating  of  the  essence  of  Om. 

(9).    This  is  one  of  the  many  names  given  to  Benares ;  for  Benares  it  (osoleri- 
oally)  the  seat  of  emancipation  which  in  man  is  between  the  two  eyebrows. 
(3).    Tbibraka  is  Om. 

(4).    It  is  in  Sanscrit  thus  composed  of  8  letters  3?!  ^Wt  -IKh^llH- 

(5).    Binds  is  lit :  the  (spiriinal)  seed  and  N^Lda  the  spiritual  sound. 

(6).    Tharaka  is  from  the  root  Thra— to  cross. 

(7).  As  Jimbavan  the  Bear,  Brahma  incarnated  on  this  earth  during  Visbiiii'a 
incarnation  as  Rama  according  to  Bamayana.  Some  of  the  principal  characters  of 
Bamayana  are  explained  in  the  light  of  Om  in  this/ 

(8),    Upoadra  is  the  manifeBtation  of  god  said  to  preside  in  man  orer  his  legs. 
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known  as  Hanum^^  Bindn  is  named  Iswara  and  is  Satruglina*,  the 
lord  of  discos.  Nada  should  be  known  as  the  great  Lord  named  Barata*^ 
and  the  conch  itself.  From  Kala  came  the  Putosha  himself  a» 
Lakshiai*  (the  goddess)  and  the  bearer  of  the  earth.  Kalatkeeiha  ia 
the  goddess  Seetha  hers^.  That  which  is  beyond  is  Pasamitma.  nameot^ 
Bama  and  is  the  highest  Pamsha.  All  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  lettep- 
Om,  which  is  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  futore,  and  which  is  otheir 
than  ibeae  (following,  viz.,%  Tatva^  Mantra,  Varna,  Devata  (deityX 
Chandas  (metre),  Bikh  (Big  Veda  hymns),  Eila.(time),  Sakti  andSrishti 
(oreation).  He  who  knows  this  becomes  immortal.  Yajnr-Yeda  is  the 
second  feet.  Then  Baradwija  asked  Yagnyavalkyar— Throngh  what 
Mantra  is  ParamatmA  pleased  and  shows  his '  own  Atma.(to  persons)*. 
Please  tell  ns  those.    Tagnyavalkya  replied, 

(1st  Mantra)  Om.  He  who  is  Param&tma  the^Narayana.  is  the- Lord 
described  by  (the  letter)  A  and  JambaviLn.  (beae)  and  Bhnh,'  Bhayah. 
andSnvah.    Salntation  t»  Him..  <• 

(2nd  Mantra)  Om.  He  who  is  Ptoamatma  tbe-Narayanais  the  Lorft- 
described  by  (the  letter)  IT  and  ialIpendra(or)Hari  and,Bhah^  Bhuvab^ 
and  Sayah.    Salutation  to  Him.. 

(3rd  Ma$Ura}  Om.  He  who  is  Param^taia  the  N^biyani^is  the  Lord 
described  by  (the  letter)  M  and  is  of  the  iarta  of  Siva  or  Hnnvman  and 

Bhnh,  Bhuvah  and  Suyah.     Salutation  te  Hinu 

(4th  Mantra)  Om.    He  who  is  Param&tma  the  IMrfyana  and  LqhI 

is  Satrughna  of  the  form  of  Binda  and  is  Bhnh,  BhiMT^aliaixd  Snv^* 

Salntation  to  Him. 

(5^^  Mantra)  Owl  He  whaia  Paramatma  the  NardjaaaandLoo^  is> 

Bharata  of  the  form  of  Nada  and  is  Bhuh,  Bhuvah  and  Sayah.    Salnta*^ 

ikm  to  Him.. 

(6th  Mantra).  Om.    He  who*  is   Parandltma    the-  Nicayana   and 

Lord  is  L4kshmi  of  the  form  of  Kala  and  is  Bhuh,  Bhiwah  and  Swrah. 

Salntation  to  Him, 

(7ih  Mcnvtra)  Om.    He  who  is  Paramftma  the  Niriyana  and  Lord 

is  EaUtheeiha  the  goddess  Seetha  of  the  form  of  Ghitb  (eonscionsnessX 

and  is  Bhuh,  Bhuyah  and  Sayah.     Salutation  to>Him. 

(8th  Mantra)  Om.    He  whots  Param&tma  the  Nfr&yana  and  tlM 

Lord  that  is  beyond  that  (ELaUtheetha),  is  theddest  pomsha  aaid  is  the^ 

iuiconditioned,  the  irnmacnlate,  the  enlightened,  the  emancipated,  the 

trae,  the  highest  bliss,  the  endless,  the  secondless  and  the  all-full — that 

Brahm  is  myself.    1  am  Bama  and  Bhuh,  Bhuyah  and  Suyah.    Saln» 

tation  to  Him. 

(I).  Siva  has  S  neathfl  or  fonni,  viar.,.  tbe  flva  •leisAate,  siui,  moon,  fto.  Haou- 
irnii  or  the  monkey  Gk>d  of  Bamayaaa  is  an  incanuttion  of  Yayn  ,which  is  bdt  one- 
«( tba  aapocjt  of  Siva. 

(2JtS).  There  is  here  a  mistake  in  iheorigHial,  as,  according  toBomayana, 
Baratha  Tras  an  incarnation  of  the  discDS  or  conaoionsness  and  8aiteagkna  wae  aa. 
BuianMiloB  ol  eoh6b  or  Akas  whence  Kida  proceeds. 

(4).  Ijakshnw  is  the  mother  of  Seetha  and  is  bearer  of  the  earth  which  gaya 
lise  to  Seetha  and  whieh  took  her  in  at  hut. 

C5)«  Bepreseo^ng  the  tfaiee  worlds,  ov  earth,  Ay  and  heayen* 
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He  wbo  Ii€ks  mastered  this  eiglrt-f old  mantra  is  purified  by  ^gni, 
Be  is  purified  by  Vayu:,  he  »  purified  by  Siva,  be  is  known  by  all  the 
gods.  He  attains  the  frudts  of  reciiing  Itihusas,'  Pnnuias,  Bndra  (man* 
ti^  a  hundred  thousand  times.  He  who  thinks  ol  (and  reeites)  the 
Ashtikshara  (the  8  Letters)  of  Narayana  gains  the  fruits  of  the  recita- 
tion of  Oayatri  a  hundred  thousand  times  or  of  Pranava  (Om)  ten 
thousand  times.  He  purifies  (his  ancestors)  ten  (degrees)  above  and  (hia 
4e8cendan.ts)  ten  (degrees)  below.  He  attains  the  stute  of  Nivayana. 
He  who  knows  this  (attains  the  state  of  Ndrayana). 

Om — Tatsat. 


OBEAE. 
Chaptbr  IV. 

(ObnfiTmed  from  page  419,) 

THE  references  hitherto  made  to  the  use  of  "  spells"  or  mantras  only 
extended  te  their  use  in  regard  to  animals,  reptiles  and  inanimate 
6bjeets ;  but  to  say  that  the  Obeahman^a  knowledge  of  Mantra- vidyi 
ends  there,  would  be  to  convey  a  very  erroneous  impression,  as  the 
nest  important  user  of  that  knowte^e  to  hin  lies  in  its  application 
ia  living  human  and  sub-human  beings.  There  is  little  doubt — although 
for  the  present  no  quotable  case  of  it  is  at  hand, — ^that  some,  hut  not 
lb&  majority,  of  Obeahmen  have  elementals  at  their  command.  There 
are  indications  too,  that  in  the  procuring  and  utilising  of  such  servants 
that  Mantra-sakti  is  the  predominant  means  made  use  of;  bat,  m 
fiddition,  what  I  have  no  doubt  will  seem  surprising,  iis  the  eonjectar» 
that  has  been  forced  upon  me  through  consideration  of  the  s^newhat 
scanty  details  on  the  subject  which  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  that  a 
eonsiderable  portion  of  their  knowledge  of  mantras  has  been  obtained 
mainly  throi^h  the  agency  of  elementals  and  other  similar — perhaps 
higher— entities.     They  have  no  other  source  as  ample  or  available. 

Tibet  Indian  Mantra- vidyfi,  \re  know,  has  special  oceult  forrmdcB  few 
«TBry  purpose  imder  the  suny  from  snake  charming  upwards.  The 
17orse  "  Troll-runes"'  (magic  runes)  from  what  is  now  known  of  them^ 
were  a  sii:^lar  system.  The  **  spens,**  or  "  incantations"  of  the  Enro- 
pean  witRches^  (it  is  on  record  that  certain  Scottish  witches  used  actnal 
Norse- runes),  was' another;  and  the  "foreign  language"  speeches  and 
ehants  of  the  N'egro  Obeahmen  correspond.  Ph)bably  if  one  of  tli» 
Hegro  "foreign  language"  chants  can  be  obtained,— say,  the  one  used  to 
summon  a  "  jumbi," — ^it  will  be  found  to  be  identical  in  sounds,  number 
of  syllables,  and  rythm  with  the  IndSai^  Mantrsr,  the  Norse  Rune,  and 
4he  later  European  spell  for  the  same  purpose.  For  all  those  jvmda 
whenever  used,  are  in  the  same,— the  Universal,  "  element  language :" 
the  use  of  one*  predicates  the  present  or  past  knowledge  and  use  of  ihe 

whole  system,  and  in  short  the  existence  of  a  system  of  magic  in  a  state 
■*  ■         ■  ■    ■         — -__^ — . —  '■■.«■       —  '  '^ 

(1).  .  The  Itihaaasare  JBU^mayana  wmL  MahHbhag»ta> 


•f  development  depending  on   tke   smrronndlnj^s  and  other  circnm^ 
•  stEUicea.   As  students  well  know,  that  language  is  composed  of  *^  sound% 
lot  words"  &a,  80  the  reason  of  Oheah  spells  for  ever  being  said  '  to  bo 
in  a  foreiga  language,'  is  not  far  to  seek. 

In  the  desoriptien  of  the  *^  Ballade  dance^'*  we  had  the '  spelP. 
supposed  to  be  used  to  induce  "  possession"  by  *'  jumbis"  or  so-called, 
spirits  of  the  dead,  and,  certainljs  to  produce  a  species  of  frenzy.  W« 
have  since  seen  it  applied  to  the  production  of  snakes  (or  their  mayavio 
lorms)  for  the  protection  ^f  fields,  Ac.  Now,  we  have  it  acting  on  the 
koman  animal  too,  and  we  are  destined  to  see  more  of  it  before  we 
are  done  with  Obeah.  Last  year,  in  the  month  of  March,  an  Obeah- 
maii  called  A, — ^living  at  the  village  of  M  ■ ,  en  his  recovery  from  a 
"spree"  of  some  days'  duration,  discovered  that  some  bottles  of  rum 
had  been  stolen  from  him.  By  whom  he  could  not  find  out;  so  he 
employed  the  following  characteristic  and  effective  plan  for  that  pur* 
pose.  He  sat  down  in  a  chair,  and  knotting  a  piece  of  twine  so  as  to 
form  an  endless  band,  passed  it  under  one  of  his  feet.  Then  lie 
began  to  chant  a  song  in  a  '  f  <K*eign  language'  (as  usual),  at  the  same  time. 
pulling  the  twine  band  round  and  round  his  foot  with  his  hands. 
Whilst  this  operation  was  going  on,  a  young  man,  called  B.,  in  a 
hoase  at  the  other  end  of  the  village,  suddenly  had  a  curious  fit  of 
saSoc^ktion  and  choking,  during  which  he  managed  to  gasp  out  that  A. 
was  choking  him  with  a  string!  A  sister  of  A.'s  happened  to  be  ai 
hand,  and  hearing  this  ran  oE  to  her  brother^'s  house,  and  entering^ 
rushed  up  to  him  and  snatched  the  twine  out  of  his  hands,  exclaiming 
"What  are  you  choking  poor  B.  for  ?"  Her  brother  replied,  with  a  gria 
o!  satisfaction,  "**  All  right !  I  know  who  stole  my  rum  now  !"  That  id 
the  use  of  the  *  spell,^  pure  and  simple,  between  man  and  man. 

Those  members  of  the  T-  S.  who  pursue  the  *  Third  Object^^ — ^te 
whom  f  especially  beg  to  dedicate  these  necessarily  rough  and  incomplete 
Botesj—will,  I  think,  agree  with  me  that  the  European  witch  and  wizard 
of  the  past,particularly  those  of  Germany  and  Scotland,  of  which  latter, 
Buckle  in  his  History  of  Civilhation  in  England  says,  "  In  England 
the  witch  was  a  miserable  and  decrepit  hag,  tke  slave  rather  than  the 
mistress  of  the  demons  which  haunted  her ;  she,  in  Seotland  rose  to  the 
dignity  of  a  potent  sorceress,  who  mastered  the  evil  spirit,  and  forcing  it 
to  do  her  will,"  Ac.  With  their  mysterious  unguents,  spells,  familiar 
spirits  and  queer  doings  generally,-— even  after  the  deductionB  dike  xm 
«!00Qnt  of  exaggerations  and ''  superstitions," — had  a  remarkable  resem.- 
hlance  in  most  of  their  interesting  practices  to  these  Obeahmen  of 
niodem  times.  Excepting  the  fact  that  the  ^'  broomstick/'  that  yenerable 
(?)  and  mysterious  aerisbl  conveyance  of  eld,  seems  to  be  unknown  to  the 
Obeahmen;  and  the  no  less  venerable,  though  '  gay  and  festive'  social 
institution  the  '^  Sabbat,"  (at  which  his  Satanic  Majesty  was  reputed 
frequently  to  preside  in  person,  and  even  occasionally  to  conduct  the 
otehestra,  tesia'  "  Tarn  O'Shanter")  is  also  as  yet  wanting  to  complete 
^«  resemblance.    In  the  accounts  of  witchcraft  the  use  of  the  *  spell'  ia 
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oomparativeTy  seldom  referred  to,  but  there  ure  many  eases  in  winch  , 
it,  ojB  used  hj  the  Ob6ahmeii,  would  explain  things  that  now  appear  i» 
the  writer  inexplicable  in  any  other  way.  Such  as,  for  instance,  certain 
mysterions  hnrtings  and  killings  of  cattle  by  witches,  and  other  eqnally 
■mystei^ons  cases  of  fits  and  convnlsions,  and  sinking  of  boats  at  sea, 
lunong  their  human  victims;  net  forgdtting  their  mnch  disbelieyed 
^pnted  manipulation  of  the  winds ;  and,  generally,  where  purely  Hypno- 
He  effects  seem  out  of  the  question. 

Amongst  the  Kaffir  **  Doctors''  and  *'  Rainmakers"  of  the  South 
JEasi  of  Africa,  this  same  mantric  phase  of  occultism  appears  to  be  nol 
ik  little  developed,  and  they  rival  the  witches  of  old  in  their  practical 
imowledge  of  locals  vegetable  and  other  drugs ;  but  among  the  West 
India  Obeahmen,  if  a  knowledge  of  local  drugs  for  other  than  mere  medi- 
cinal and  toxical  purposes  exists,  it  is  exceedingly  rare  or  industriously 
jtnd  successfully  concealed.  And,  while  the  ''Rainmaker"  is  to  be 
heard  of  as  inducing  clairvoyance  in  himself  and  others  by  anointing 
ihe  eyes  with  a  paste  composed  of  the  ashes  of  a  certain  plant  mixed 
with  water,  and  projecting  his  astral  body  by  aid  of  the  smoke  from 
ihe  burning  of  a  similar  plant, — a  **  fumigation*'  in  fact, — ^inhaled  to 
assist  in  overcoming  the  corporeal  resistance ;  the  Obeahxhan  in  such 
cases  apparently  relies  on  the  '  spell'  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  drug, 
whether  ^sed  in  the  form  of  an  unguent  as  by  the  witches,  cnr  as  a  *  fumi- 
gation' as  by  the  ''  Rainmakers." 

To  illustrate  this  I  must  first  explain  that  among  the  negros  here 
^riain  individuaU  of  both  sexes  are  called, — behind  their  backS) — 
^'Hags."  All  Obeahmen  of  repute  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  do  all 
that  the  hags  can,  and  more,  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  keep  hags  tn 
^hedc :  80,  to  call  a  person  a  hag,  does  not  necessarily  imply  tiiat  he  or 
ahe  is  an  Obeah  practitioner  of  the  usual  kind,  or  vice  vena,  '  Hagging,' 
IMi  they  call  it,  besides  being  an  aoquirable^faculty,  is  in  many  fiamiliea 
{sappased  to  be  a  hereditaiy  one. 

To  be  a  hag  is  to  have  the  power  to  ^'change  the  ^kin"  atwiU; 
wild,  *  changing  the  skin'  is  the  vernacular  phrase  in  local  use  for 
^'  projecting  the  double."  This  operation  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
performed  after  nightfall,  and  always  in  a  cool  and  unfrequented 
-place.  The  performer  is  said  first  to  strip  quite  naked,  and  haviiig 
disposed  the  person  in  a  comfortable  position,  to  nng  a  aang,  at  the  con- 
tdusion  of  whiA  the  ''  skin  is  changed,"  <Hr,  in  other  words,  the  body  left 
'soulless,  and  the  astral  foAn  free^  The  skin  being  changed,  the  skin- 
less hag  can  become  invisible  at  will^  or  assume  the  shape  of  any 
^person  or  tiling  desired,  and  is  also  aUe  to  fly  through  the  air,  and 
pass  through  walls  and  otter  inipedmmta  without  difficulty.  The 
normal  fonn  of  the  skinless  hag,  when  visible,  is  in  appearance 
compared  to  aii  egg'^shaped  mass  of  faint  light  or  fire.  The  deeerip- 
'lions  I  have  heard  (and  they  are  many)  all  compare  the  luminosity  of 
these  masses  of  faint  fii*e  to  the  phosphoresence  of  decaying  fish;  or 
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i^rtAett  wood^  aa  seen  ia  the  dairk.  This.Iumiiiofiity  is  fortiher  deseribed 
as  timsmg  a  kind  of  envolope  of  seim-transpareiit  mist,  throagh  which, 
it  «efM?  enough,  one  ean  recognise  the  f eatnares  and  form  of  the  hag, 
ike  sise  being  aomewhat  less  than  that  of  the  same  person  in  his  or  lier 
ordssftry  corporeal  form.  Amongst  the  descriptions  of  this  appearance 
tbe  following  is  one  of  the  moat  striking  ^— 

One  night  rQcentlif,  J.  Q.  and  four  other  men  were  rowing  up 
%f  se^  from  0-'— rBay  to  that  of  M — ^,  where  there  is  a  Isjge  yiUage* 
When  about  a  mile  from  their  destination,  a  mass  of  faint  light  was 
aeen  eoming  towards  them  at  a  height  of  about  eight  feetabore  the 
waiter.  The  men  were  at  first  much  afraid,  as  they  did  not  know  what 
t^  mftke  of  it^  but,  as  it  oame  on  and  passed  right  oyer  their  heads,  they 
aaw  it  was  a  man  moving  through  the  air  as  if  swimming,  or  rather 
ISoating  without  moving  his  limbs.  They  then  knbw  quite  well  what  it 
^ae,  but  they  will  not  confess  to  having  recognised  the  person.    In 

the  village  at  Mn there  are  at  least  two  men  and  several  women 

^sredited  with  more  ot  less  frequent  performances  of  the  sq^. 

The.  most  dreaded  hags  are  females,  and  frequently  old  ones,  who 
^ure  looked  upon  by  the  other  negros  much  as  the  witches  used  to  be  in 
fiil|X>pe;  but  the  '  eantripsV  they  are  most  feared  for,  are  such  as  they 
fre  acoused  of  performing  unseen,  t .  e^  in  astral  form.  And  it  is  exclu- 
sively against  thia  variety  of  bagging  that  the  Obeahmen's  supposed 
l>hecking  power  is  invoked* 

The  ^'cantrips*'  that  the  old  women  hags  are  accused  of  are  (A) 
entering  people^s  houses  at  night  invisibly  when  the  inmates  are  asleep, 
er  eending  asleep  any  they  find  awake  by  breathing  on  them  (this  is  a 
deviee  aectibed  to  all  hags),  and  then  sucking  their  blood,— generally 
that  ci  young  children:  and  (B)  ** Drawing  the  shadow'^  of  young 
^ildreii» 

A.  Blood  sucking  or  Vampirism  is  quite  well  proven,  inasmuch 
«8  blood  certainly  is  sometimes,  but  not  commonly,  sucked ;  and  traces 
«sf  it  found  on  the  bed-elothes  and  floors :  but  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  it  is  done  by  hags,  or  any  human  agency  at  all,  ante  or  poet  mor» 
fpffUt  As  yet  tiierefore  that  accusation  against  the  hags  is  nothing 
jnore  iJbaii  a  ^  sux>erstitious  belief.'  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  strong 
pr«9Uniption  that  whatever  blood  sucking  is  done,  is  done  by  Vampire 
JBats.  These  bats  are  not  yet  reoognised  by  scientists  as  existing  here, 
nor  is  it  probable  ikat  they  do  exist  in  large  numbers ;  but.  in  the  next 
islajsd»  wlj  separated  from  this  by  a  narrow  strait  some  seventeen 
•miles  broad,  they  are  quite  common,  and  do  much  damage,  sucking 
tiu)  Uood  of  both  human  bmngs  and  animals.  From  time  to  time  very 
liUE]ge  bats  have  been  killed  here,  and  one  night  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  a 
friend's  house^  one  was  killed  in  my  presence,  which,  from  its  appear- 
aaoe^  I  have  no  doubt  was  one  of  that  undesirable  species.  Nor,  from  an 
occult  point  of  view,  is  this  living,  human  blood-sucking  a  probabilify, 
becaufe ji  a  person  h^YXBg  the  faculty  with  which  the  hags  are  credit* 
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cd,  wUked  to  sap  or  aastmilate'the  Btrezigth  of  another,  it  10  wctM&lf 
likely  that  aotaal  sucking  of  bhiod  would  be  the  mode  resorted  to. 

B.  ^  Drawing  the  shadow/^  sounds  like  an  item  of  quaint  tAd 
world,  devilmettt.  It  means  here  abt^rm^ivmg  the  shadow  (f  Astaral  form). 
But  whatever  form  or  effect  the  operation  may  have,  I  ha^e  been  aMe  to 
leam  no  practical  details  of  the  wcdua  opercmlik  The  aegroB  assert  that^ 
when  a  hag  wishes  to  hurt  both,  or  one  or  other  of  a  married  oonple, 
she  chooses,  as  the  most  -vulnerable  point,  the  last  bom  baby:  mat 
Uiually  before  the  child  is  a  year  old  the  attack  is  made.  By  some  as 
yet  uaexplaiaed  procedure  she  is  said  to  abstract  its  shadow,  and  the^ 
a^eported  result  is  that  the  ehild  **  pines  away,"  refuses  sustenance,  and 
subsequenUy  soon  dies.  It  is  alao  alleged  Ihat  if  tiia  hag  be  known, 
and  can  he  propitiated,  she  can  by  dandling  and  kissing  the  child  restora 
its  shadow,  whereupon' it  rapidly  recovers.  ^ 

That  phrase  is  a  rather  suggestive  one  to  me.  It  reminds  mis  of  a 
queer  German  Bomanoe  called '*  Peter  Schimmell  (or  a  similar  name), 
by  Adalbert  Y.  Chamisso,"  about  a  person  who  sold  his  shadow  to  the 
devil,  and,  if  my  memory  serves,  made  a  good  bargain  of  the  transaction. 
It  reminds  me  of  a  much  famed  master  of  old,  who  is  said  to  have  cast 
no  shadow  when  he  walked  abroad^ — ^probably  becatiae  on  such  ocaasioaa 
iheie  was  nothing  corporeal  enough  about  him  to  cast  ona  It  mminda 
me  too,  of  a  photographer,  who  had  been  in  Arabia,  and  whff  told  me 
that  some  people  there  absolutely  refused  to  be  photographed  on  the 
ecore  that  by  doing  so  the  photographer  would  imprison  their  shadows, 
and  through  that  obtain  magical  power  over  them«  Perhaps  they  knew. 
'^  it  is  related  of  Nimrood  that  he  was  once  desirous  of  effecting  an  avil 
on  a  king,  and  for  this  purpose  he  had  his  portrait  matje  and  placed 
before  him.  By  continually  gazing  upon  this  figure,  and  by  the  ezeicise 
of  his  power  of  the  will,  he  so  seriously  affected  the  health  of  the  V^ 
that  he  would  have  died."  On  all  of  which  things  I  should  Uke  to  see 
some  comments  in  these  pages,  not  by  a  '  a  brother  of  the  shadow,'  but 
by  a  student  of  the  ^  SdenUa  umharum"  if  any  such  there  be  now^a* 
days. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  '*  changing  the  skin"  by   the  use  of  a 

*  i^eir :— One  day  in  1876,  at  M parish  ^ool,  the  children  werfe  out 

to  eat  their  lunch,  and  were  all  sitting  together  in  the  shade  of  a  tree. 
One  little  girl,  about  8  years  o£  age,  called  J.  B.,  said  she  had  forgot  to 
bring  any  lunch,  but  if  the  others  would  give  her  some  of  theirs,  she 
would  show  them  how  her  grandmother  (with  whom  she  lived)  changed 
her  skin  when  she  was  going  bagging.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  after 
she  had  eaten  what  they  gave  her,  she  wont  a  little  way  apart  and  told 
them  to  watch  her.  She  first  sapped  herself, — not  .an  ^Ixxrate 
function  for  a  black  child  of  that  age  here, — and  then  sat  down  on  tib^ 
grass  and  began  to  sing  a  song  (the  words  of  which,  were  not  understood 
by  her  audienco).  The  song  had  not  lasted  long  before  the  singw  lay  at 
full  length  on  the  grass,  and  as  the  last  words  passed  her  Hps^.  there 
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appeared  two  liHle  J.  B's  before  *Aewi,— one  gtaaaing  at  Ibe  bead  #f  il« 
other  lykig  down.  The  audience  were  much  frightened;  and  ran  off  to 
toll  tbe  flchoohnaster  what  J.  B.  had  done ;.  however,  hj  the  time  the 
mwiter  reao^ed  the  spot^  there  was  only  one  J.  B,  left,  sitthig  quietly 
on  the  grass,  witli  her  garments  on.  The  grandmother  being  a  hag  of 
.  evil  ^repute,  the  master  sent  J.  B.  home  with  inviruetlosui  not  to  come 
back.  J.  B%  is  still  alire  and  grown  np,  and  I  hare  met  with  abowt  ten 
eye  witnessia  to  that  performance.  All  the  narratiTes  of  the  act  of 
*  cl^ttging  tl»e  skin'  hare  a  strong  general  resMtiblaiioe  to  the  abo>re^ 
and  it  woold  seem  thair  the  nse  of  the  '  spell'  here  oompletely  supers 
sedes  either  the  use  of  drags,  as  '^  powders  of  projeetion,"  or  the  severe 
mental  and  notions  exertion  which  is  entailed  npon  stadenis  essaying 
ihis  operation,  fer  the  first  few  times,  by  the  process  preserihed  b^ 
Eastern  occoltisitti  which  lays  the  whole  straia  upon  the  will  of  the 
student  when  nnaiaisted. 

Yarions  means  are  employed  by  the  negros  to  prevent  the  operations 

of  hags :  one  of  the  ikiost  common  is  to  make  all  round  a  hoose  a  broad 

chalk  Hne,  or  a  circle  Of  +  chalk  crosses, which  are  always  kept  regularly 

fi^Bsh  chalked,  it  being  the  popular  belief  that  no  hag  in  or  out  of  th^. 

skin  can  cross  a  fresh  chtJk  line.     Ordinary  Obeahmen,  too,  make  the 

supposed  prevention  of  bagging  one  of  the  departments  of  their  profesy 

sion.    Parents  take  their  children  to  the  Obeahmen  to  be  "  washed,"  so 

l^t  no   bagging  or  other  ^ower  of  Obeahism  can  affect  them, — f), 

sort  of  devil's  baptism,  to  def eftd  the  child  from  the  powers  of  his  fellows 

while  not  affecting  the  offieiatin|^  Obeahman's  own  powers.   The  unholy 

water  made  use  of  on  these  occasions  to  dip  the  children  in,  is  som^ 

deoootion  of  roots,  &e,,  of  which  the  ingredients  are  as  yet  unknown  to 

me, — ^if  indeed  there  are  any  particular  ingredients.    The  Obeahmen  of 

p9st  times  are  said  to  have  made  use  of  a  sort  of  ceremonial  for  capturing 

skinless  hags,  which  partly  consisted  in  the  Obeahman  on,  catching  sight 

of  the  hBf^,  drawing  a  small  chalk  circle  before  him  on  the  ground,  and 

making  a  blow  towards  the  hag,  with  a  sliarp  pointed  knife  or  other 

weapon,  which  blow  was  to  be  continued  down  to  the  ground  till  the 

weapon  stuck  inside  the  circle, — ^the  Obeahman  of  course  *  fixing'  the 

bag  with  his  eye  all  the  time, — ^thereupon  the  liiag  was  supposed  to  be 

*  compelled'  into  the  circle,  where  he  was  obliged  to  '  materialise,'  and 

remain  at  the  mercy  of  the  Obeahman  till  allowed  to  depart.    But  thai 

operation  is  now  said  to  be  numbered  ^  amongst  the  lost  arts.' 

Now-a-days,  complete  control  is  said  to  be  obtainable  over  a  hag  by 
finding  and  seizing  his  or  her  empty  "  skin"  or  body,  much  as  is  related 
to  have  occurred  to  the  "  swan-maidens"  and  ^  wolf-men"  of  Norse 
mythology,  in  like  predicaments.  As  already  mentioned,  skinless  hags 
can  assume  any  shape  they  will ;  and  there  are  instances  here  of  their 
liaving  assumed  the  shapes  of  other  persons ;  but,  in  other  phases,  *^  Ly- 
-jCBKthiophy/' — ^whioh  the  witches  were  so  fond  of, — ^is  said  io  be  much 
<ti"M$^€lbT  Ob^ftbmea.  Afl  »  CMe  in  jpoisit,  in  the  island  of  T^::::;-^,  one 
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wbo  ^iA  «  wanted  "  by  the  Poliee  having  been  pursued  into  a  euWo-aac, 
vamBhed,  and  in  hi»  etead  a  laige  Waok  dog  appeared,  which  flew  attha 
policemen  atodrbntedtfiein.  The  MAe  inditidt>al  is  repgrted  p»erviotts^ 
ly  to  have  escaped  from  the  prison-gang  under  aame  auftikr  inetamer' 
fehosis.  Mahy  are  the  rtmilar  etoriee  of  ObeahmeB^tmniing  themaelvea 
into  wild  Cats,  Snakes,  Bodlders,  Anti^  nests,  4c.,  to  escape  obeeifvafioo 

or  capture ; ''  Anansi-stories"  in  fact,  altho'  not  told  as  such.    How- 

feyer  nothing  of  ttiat  sort  has  asyetcome  within  reach  of  my  cP#n  en- 
quiries, and  I  fancy  an  erBwitness  would  fi«i  it  a  veiy  diMcaltt^^ 
discriminate  between  a  case  <rf  true   Ly«aftthrophy,  and  ^e  in  wMch 
•^glamour"  was  used  as  substitute. 

Let  me  now  give  an  example  of  what  a  male  Ha^  used  his  power 

for.    In  August  last  year,  I  was  stayitg  in  the  town  of  A ^,  and  one 

evening  Went  to  drive  with  my  friend  Dr.  R— ;  He  w^- absent 
when  I  arrived  at  his  house,  but  came  in  after  a  little,  and  apologised  for 
having  kept  me  waiting,  saying  he  had  unexpectedly  been  called  to  see 
a  patient.  After  dinner  he  remarked  to  me,  that  I  would-  perhaps  be 
interested  to  hear  some  detaib  of  the  case  which  had  made  him  late  for 
dinner ;  tod  that  he  would  like  to  hear  my  opinion  on  it.    He  had  been 

called  to  attend  a  colored  woman  (a  widow,  called  O ,  aged  about 

85),  at  V ,  who  was  suffering  from  the  effects  of  some  severe  nervous 

ahock,  which  she  accounted  for,  telling  him  that  the  night  previous,  she 
was  lying  awake  in  bed,  and  was  much  started  by  seeing  a  lame  negro 

^le(][  J (a  man  of  bad  character,  who  lived  close  by)  come  into  the 

bedroom  apparently  through  the  wall.  He  then  began  to  advance  towards 
her  with  the  evident  intention  of  ^  taking  a  liberty."  She  however 
enatched  up  a  water  caraffee  and  threw  it  at  him.  It  struck  him 
apparently  about  the  waist,  but  went  thro'  him  and  bvoke  agaiast  the 
wall,  while  he  promptly  disappeared.     &he  liaid  he  had  threatened  her^ 

and  troubled  her  bef(»«,  but  not  to  this  extent*    Dr.  B added,  that 

his  patient  was  weak,  and  snfferii^  from  some  severe  shook  or  fright, 
but  that  there  was  nothing  in  her  condition  likely  to  cause  halindna^ 
iiotts,  and  he  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  the  story.  I  ganre  him  my 
opinion  as  requested,  which,  I  must  say^  he  naturally  held  to  be  very 
doubtfn},  as  an  explanation.  The  only  doubt  I  had,  was  as  t^  the  irutk 
of  his  patie^*s  8t(>ry,  and  that  was  dissipated  on  the  f oUowiDg^  moni^ 

iug ;  when  I  met  with  Dr.  P ,  a  professional  rival  of  my  friewL 

I  hi^pened  to  ask  Dr.  P ,  where  he  had  been ;  he  said  he  had  been 

to  visit  a  lame  man  called  J living  at  V ,  who  had  got  badly  cut 

about  the  groin  some  two  days  ago,  by,  as  he  Said,  falling  amongst  some 
broken  glass.  But,  as  Dr«  P — -  remarked,-^the  groin  was  an  unusual 
place  to  fall  on,  and  it  was  curious  he  could  fitid  ni!^  fragments  of  glas9 
in  the  wouXida,-^-'^hieh  were  deep-!  Tfatft  is  the  use  that  I  belicive 
most  fibifSi — who  are  not  at  the  same  time  ^  high  elass''  Obeah  prac* 
tition^^—- ouske  of  their  p^wer.  And  it  is  oiie  of  the  mildest  of  the  evil 
uses  suoh  a  power  would  be  put  to,  Should  Hiie  mode  of  usiiig  it  become 
popularly  kaowu,  in  more  deiisely  inhaKied  countries. 
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The  ^*  Silk-Cotion''  tree  (BombaxOeiha)^  which  is  not  mioammoii  heflre, 
closely  resembles  its  East  Indian  congener  the  '*  Simal.'*  It  grows 
to  a  great  height  and  aise,  and  smpports  itself  by  immense  bnttresses 
thrown  oat  from  its  root.  This  tree  is  the  one  which,  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  vepresemts  to  the  negro  a  combination  of  the  aflSnities  ascrib* 
ed  by  the  natiyes  of  India  to  the  Pipal  and  the  Boris  trees,  besides  other 
qvaUties.  Few  segros  can  be  induced  to  fell  one  of  these  trees,  and 
that  only  when  supplied  with  rum,  part  of  which  is  Ubated  to  thxe 
*'  spirit"  of  the  tree,  and  (the  greater)  part  drunk ;  the  sacrifice  of  a 
fowl  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  is  generally  also  a  requisite,  and  then  the 
felling  proceeds  amid  profuse  apologies  to  the  *'  spirit"  who  is  sup* 
posed  to  inhabit  it.  Besides  heiog  the  habitation  of  some  sort  of 
(?  elemental)  spirit,  (which  is  generally  described  as  a  white  woman, 
frequently  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  and  anotiier  on  foot  beside  her)  to 
which  the  (Methodist  Christian)  negros  are  continually  ofEering  food, 
cloth,  Ac.,  on  the  sly  :  the  Silk-Cotton  tree  is  of  great  importance  to 
.Hags.  Its  height,  the  shape  of  its  huge  branches,  the  hollows  formed 
by  buttresses,  and  perhaps  other  points,  combine  to  make  it  a  safe  and 
suitable  place  for  a  Hag  to  change  his  or  her  skin  in,  and  in  which  to 
have  the  empty  skin  or  body.  Also,  several  very  large  specimens  of 
this  tree  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  are  believed  to  be  the 
meeting  places  of  the  Hags,  when  they  gather  from  time  to  time  ''  to 
consult)"  or  to  hold  their  sabbats.  Only  tiie  other  day,  it  was  reported 
to  me  that  the  night  before,  one  of  these  trees,  a  few  miles  from  my 
house,  had  been  seen  occupied  by  over  a  dpzen  '  balls  of  fire,'  each  of 
which  was  a  Hag ;  but  I  regret  to  say  I  did  not  witness  the  occurrence. 
To  the  smoke  of  tinder  made  from  the  decayed  wood  of  the  Silk-Cotton 
tree,  is  attributed  the  power  of  instantaneously  turning  sick  and  killing 
Hags  (whether  in  or  out  of  their  skins)  who  are  brought  in  contact  with 
it,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  frequently  made  use  of  for  that  purpose. 
The  operationB  of  Hags  are  believed  to  be  in  some  way  influenced  by  the 
moon  and  the  ^  Yellow  Sandus'  tree  (Bocida  Oapikaa)  which,  when  dress'^ 
ed^  is  said  by  the  negros  to  vary  its  color  with  the  changes  of  the  moon, 
is  stated  to  be  used  by  Hags  for  some  purpose,  as  yet  unknown  to  me. 
But,  I  have  had  the  curiosity  to  have  a  piece  of  that  wood  planed  up, 
and  have  now  had  it  under  observation  for  some  months,  without 
perceiving  any  variation  of  color  whatever  during  that  time. 

MlAD  HOTORA  Eou-HoBi,  F.  T.  8. 
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A    CBAT   ON   THE  PIAL 

Mtmdanug. — Wbitker  away  so  fast  Mystical  ?  I  have  be^  seeking 
ytm  for  the  last  three  ni<mths,  and  I  was  thinking  of  yoa  just  now, 
is  it  not  very  strange  ? 

MysHctts, — Only  a  mere  "  coincidence**  as  yon  would  eall  it.  Yon 
seem  radiant  with  delight.    May  I  know  the  eanse  ? 

Mun. — ^Why  it  was  on  that  very  point  I  was  aboot  to  speak  to  yew. 

i  have  joined  the  Theosophieal  Society,  and  by  stndying  the  Oeonlt 

World  by  Mr.  Sinnett,  have  eome  to  the  conchision  that  the  first  and  best 

thing  I  could  do  now,  is  to  see  the  Theosophieal  Mahatmae;  and  I  kave 

been  trying  to  see  them  by  following  the  advice  of  some  of  thememben. 

Bnt  finding  that  fmitless,  I  have  resolved  to  set  out  for  the  place  where 

they  ai'e. 

Mys. — Ha,  this  is  news  indeed.    Bnt,  without  any  disrespeel  to 

tbe  members  that  advised^  may  I  know  the  methods  yo»  praetisQd  to 

Itttract  the  attention  of  the  Masters. 

Mun, — Certainly.  I  will  tell  yon  them  one  by  one,  and  yoQ  wiU 
0itplain  to  me  why  they  failed. 

My$, — I  shall  try  my  best.    Please  begin. 

ifwn. — ^The  first  person  I  came  across  advised  me  to  stndy  the 
current  Theosophieal  literature  attentively,  and  said  that  once  being  on 
the  intellectual  plane,  I  might  draw  the  attention  of  the  Masters  triio 
were  the  custodians  of  these  doctiines.  I  took  the  advice  in  good  pari 
and  followed  it,  but  could  see  no  results.    Can  you  tell  me  why  it  Med  ? 

Mys. — I  think  I  can.  There  is  a  Sanskrit  work  that  says :  " Per- 
sona who  study  the  Yedantic  doctrines  axe  of  four  classes.  Some  stadj 
them  for  their  novelty ;  some  because  it  would  look  learned ;  some 
because  they  want  to  criticise  it ;  and  some  to  know  the  real  truth  aod 
realise  it  Of  these,  only  the  fourth  obtains  the  fruit  of  it.*'  If  what 
you  say  be  true,  then  these  four  classes  of  persons  must  see  the  Masters. 
But,  so  far  as  I  know,  only  the  fourth  class  do  so«  The  Masters,  so  far  as 
I  know  them,  are  great  on  other  planes  beside  the  intellectual,  and  to 
approach  them  you  should  try  other  methods.  Now  let  me  hear  what 
the  second  member  told  you, 

Mun, — He  told  me  to  lead  a  pure  and  virtuous  life,  and  tbvs  I 
could  approach  them  on  the  moral  plane  which  was  higher  than  the 
intellectoal.    Why  did  this  fail  ? 

My8.—Yoa  bathed  twice,  avoided  evil  company  and  cultivated  in 
yom!*self  a  peacefnl  disposition.    Is  this  what  you  mean  P 

Mun. — ^It  is. 

If^.— There  is  a  Sanskrit  sloka  that  says,  «'  The  fish  is  always 
bathing,  the  serpent  lives  upon  air,  the  goat  lives  up<»L  leaves,  and  the 
hermaphrodites  are  contentment;  if  Moksha  ia  to  be  attained  by  these 
means,  then  the  office  of  yama  would  be  supernumerary."  What  yon 
practised  was  passive  purity  only;  the  active  side  is  wanting.  And 
if  moral  purity  alone  is  a  sufficient  passport  to  the  good  graces  of  the 
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Masters,  then  it  would  be  a  very  easy  thing  indeed.    This  w»fl  some^ 
thing  better  than  tbe  first  plan,  but  e^en  this  is  not  enongh.     Proceed. 

Jtfufi.— The  third  member  told  me  to  go  to  the  Head-qusHers  and 
hare  a  good  view  of  the  Masters,  from  their  portraits.  Then  I  was  to  fix 
mj  attention  im  their  forms,  and  will  that  I  should  see  them.  This 
seemed  to  me  rational  and  snre  of  snocess,  as  I  haTe  heard  that  one  oaA 
attract  another  person  by  having  his  portrait  or  figure  before  his  eye, 
ud  willing  him  to  come.    Why  did  this  fail  ? 

My9, — ^Ha !  this  is  serious  indeed.  So  you  have  been  trying  to  ptao« 
tiae  black  magic  upon  the  Masters  and  conquer  them  by  orereomibg 
their  will-power.  I  never  thought  you  could  be  so  rash.  You  dd  not 
leiiise  the  consequences  it  seems.  You  would  like  to  drag  the  Mastera 
into  your  presence  whether  they  will  or  no.  In  the  first  place  have  you 
goaged  the  extent  of  their  will-power,  before  you  set  yourself  against 
them.  A  man  beating  his  head  against  a  rock,  makes  no  impression 
apon  it,  but  he  has  his  head  broken  for  his  pains.  Now  here  is  my 
final  answer  to  your  questions.  You  cannot  attract  the  attention  of  the 
Maaters  by  any  of  the  above  meeins,  unless  you  co-operate  with  them 
in  their  work — altruistic  labour  for  tbe  spiritual  regeneration 
of  Hnmanity.  For  that  they  live  and  work,  and  you  will  most  easily 
see  them,  and  feel  their  assistance,  by  working  like  them  unselfishly  f oi^ 
Hnmaniiy.  'Sow  all  your  plans  have  a  strong  substratum  of  selfishness : 
jour  object  was  to  see  the  Masters,  and  make  them  assist  in  yofir  pro"' 
gress,  and  that  is  what  they  are  not  bom  to  do.  They  think  that  evdry 
one  shoold  work  altruistically  for  others,  and  that  he  cannot  dd  so  With- 
out unconsciously  improving  himself.  Again  your  very  object  itedf  in 
absnrd.  Suppose  the  Masters  come  to  you,  what  will  you  do  ?  What 
would  you  gain  by  going  to  Thibet  and  living  with  them  P  Your  morat 
defects  are  atill  in  you«  and  will  be  intensified  by  the  increased  power  o£ 
the  imagination  in  solitude.  Do  you  think  that  the  Masters  out 
wipe  out  your  defects  and  hand  you  up  into  Nirvana,  in  a  wink  P 

If  you  were  with  them  for  a  century  and  heard  their  teachings  about 
occult  sciences  and  the  secret  powers  in  J^ature ;  unless  you  have  a 
strong  substratum  of  mQral  purity  and  undaunted  will  added  to  an 
unselfish  desire  to  use  the  knowledge  you  have  gained  for  the  good  of 
Humanity,  you  will  either  remain  as  you  were,  or  become  a  black 
Magician — ^things  not  very  agreeable  surely.  If  you  want  to  learn 
gymnastics,  is  it  enough  for  you  to  have  an  excellent  teacher 
before  you,  and  heai^  him  lecture  on  the  subject  Mid  even  show  th« 
feata?  How  much  more  necessa^  is  self  •endeavour  in  the  ciee  of- 
rach  transcendental  sciences  as  occultism  and  spirituai  phik>iMpliy! 
Kanj  have  seen  the  Masters  and  conversed  with  them.  Doyouuean 
to  say  that  all  of  them  are  now  high  up  the  pa^  to  Nirvana,  and  being 
ttsidnoQslytaughtby  the  Masters  P  Believe  me  the  Masters  appear  to 
t&oee  who  are  working  unselfishly  for  humanity,  leading  pure  livesi  and 
only  when  they  are  in  greatest  need  of  help  or  guidance,  but  never 
otherwise.    And  they  take  as  pupils^  only  those  in  whom  there  is 
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abaalute  morsl  purity,  and  whose  innse  nature  is  PSAnsinD  with  a 

DBSIBB  TO  WOBK   JOR  HtJlUNIXT  ANI>  WS  THE  KSOWLED09  TSET  CUJV,  BOE 

ITS  BENEFIT.  Truo,  they  give  a  chance  to  all,  becauBe  they  Imve  no  right 
to  refofie^  But  the  takixig  a  man's  develojMneat  in  handy  i»  tiieir  option. 
To  quote  the  words  of  one  of  them :  "  Weplant  somefavoariteseedina 
Boil ;  we  have  to  wait  until  it  breaks  forth  from  the  ground  and  foKts 
its  way  up  to  the  air.  We  water  them  only  then,  and  not  befere  f  torever 
much  we  may  desire  to  favour  their  growth.  If  we  watered  th^m  befoce, 
they  would  die.  So  also  in  the  case  of  the  candidates  for  Chekship. 
-They  have  to  struggle  hard  with  their  lower  nature,  and  fight  their 
way  Hpr  iuto  the  altruistic  plane  of  working  for  others ;  before  we  can 
ventore  to  lend  them  a  hand."  What  is  the  use  of  merely  seeing  them? 
Hadame  Blavatsky  has  said  in  her  '*  GFems  from  the  East:"  '^uadoBs  to 
try  to  seek  to  seize  the  ocean  echo  by  clasping  the  shell  in  whiA  it  lies 
hid ;  as  useless  to  try  to  seize  the  essenee  by  grasping  the  body  in  which 
it  shone  for  a  moment  of  time/'  So  I  would  adyise  you  to  abandon  all 
thoughts  of  seeing  the  Masters,  and  being  taught  by  them ;  and  work  as 
unselfishly  for  Humanity  as  lies  in  your  power.  At  the  same  time  try  to 
remove  from  yourself  the  faults  that  you  try  to  remove  from  others. 
You  cannot  expect  that  any  gentleman  would  visit  your  house  if  yon  fill 
it  with  all  sorts  of  stinking  vapours !  And  you  yourself  would  not  like  to 
breathe  a  second  there.  You  are  not  only  unoonsciouB  of  your  moral 
rottenness,  and  dwell  happy  in  it,  but  you  require,  aye  compel,  the 
Masters,  beings  living  in.  a  plane  of  pure  spirituality  and  moral  peifec* 
tion,  to  visit  your  stinking  house.  This  is  absurd  indeed.  Now,  eren 
after  you  have  heard  my  reasons,  if  you  are  bent  on  your  wild  goose 
chase  to  Thibet^  I  can  only  say  that  you  wiU  return  a  sadder,  sota 
wiser  man. 

Mun, — ^Enough,  enough,  not  one  word  more.  Heneefbrtih  I  am 
a  devoted  servant  of  Masters,  in  the  capacity  of  a  worker  for  Hnmanitj. 
Now,  as  it  is  very  late,  au  revoir. 

C.  B.  Sbeenivasaiyanoab,  b.  a.,  f.  t.  s. 


NADI  GRANTHAMS. 

I  HAVE  not  by  me  the  back  volumes  of  the  Thooaopkisi  to  refer 
to,  but  I  remember  very  distinctly  that  Col.  Olcott,  in  an  artacle, 
gaive  a  description  of  the  visit  of  an  astrologer,  who  surprised  Um  hj 
refbding  to  him,  from  .an  old  Nadi  GbTantham,  definite  predictionBr^gaid- 
ing  the  Theosophical  Society  and  its  founders.  This  article  |pMFe  w 
to  a  controversy,  and  to  one  or  a  series,  I  do  not  remembw  whioIi,of 
articles  by  the  late  Mr.  T.  Snbba  Bao,  who  described  his  visit  te  lO 
astrologer  in  Madras  and  how  he  was  disappointed  in  his  ejcpeetetions. 
He  also  made  some  very  good  observations  with  referenoa  to  this  diss 
of  works.    The  impression  that  the  whole  affaii*  has  l^ft  on  mj  isiiid 
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18,  that  the  Madras  astrologer  was  pat  down  as  a  hnmbiig,  and  while 
admitti]^  the  pessihilitj  of  ezistenoe  of  such  Oranthams,  their  actual 
•sdstenoe  waft  left  an  open  question. 

The  olass  of  Nadi  Oranthams  chiefly  referred  to  in  this  coiitroversy 
ma  of  Hko  kmd  that  dealt  with  Prasna  (Horary  Astrology).  If  I 
lemember  rightly,  these  Oranthams  were  supposed  to  give  correct 
answers  toquestaons  put  to  the  astrologer  by  any  visitor,  and  that  too 
without  the  questions  being  explicitly  stated.  Whether  such  works 
exist  iS|  I  suppose,  still  an  open  question. 

Two  works  have  oome  under  my  notice  belonging  to  quite  another 
olisss.  They  may  be  called  Jattaka  Nadi  Oranthams(Oenathliacai  Astro- 
logy). They  are  called  Sukra  Nadi  and  Manda  Nadi.  Beferences  in 
each  occur  to  the  other  and  also  to  Nadies  other  than  these,  for  instance, 
Knja  Nadi,  Bahu  Nadi,  Chandra  Nadi,  &c.,  but  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  these,  if  they  exist,  no  reliable  information  could  be  collected. 
Bach  of  the  two  Nadies  consists  of  seyeral  Yolumes  written  on  palmyra 
leaves,  and  are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Sankara  Sastii,  an  astrologer  of 
Hossur.  ffis  whereabouts  is  not  known  at  present,  but  I  know  where 
the  works  are  secured  for  safety. 

It  appears  that  a  Brahman,  by  name  Achuthaoharya,  desirous 
of  knowing  the  past  and  the  future,  made  tapas  to  Brihaspati 
( Jui»ter)i  who,  in  due  time,  came  before  him  and  asked  him  what  he 
wanted.  The  Brahman  desired  Brihaspati  (Jupiter)  to  give  him  power 
to  know  the  past  and  the  futuro.  Brihaspati  then  made  an  abstract  of 
astrology  and  taught  him  the  same.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  the 
Brahman  asked  for  further  details,  upon  which  Brihaspati  referred  him 
to  Sukra  (Yenus).  He  then  made  tapas  to  dSukra,  was  taught  another 
abstract  made  by  Sukra,  and  then  referred  to  another  planet  for  further 
details.  In  the  same  manner  the  other  planets  taught  him  other 
abstracts  made  by  themselves.  Since  those  times  and  thus,  the  Nadies 
(of  which  there  aro  nine)  came  to  be  known  in  the  world. 

This  information  was  furnished  to  me  by  a  friend,  a  good  astrologer. 
He  found  it  in  the  2nd  part  of  Chiru  Nadi,  only  a  part  of  which 
is  in  his  possession. 

An  ancestor  of  Mr.  Sankara  Sastri  is  said  to  have  been 
a  great  devotee  of  the  Navagrahams,  and  under  their  blessing 
to  have  written  the  Nadies  according  to  the  abstracts  taught  to 
AdiutiiaohaiTa  by  the  planets.  These  abstracts  aro  embodied  in  the 
x^speetive  Nadi  Granthams  and  constitute  the  prefoce  to  them.  This 
was  some  SOO  years  ago.  The  works  so  written  aro  said  to  have  been 
imserved  in  tiie  family,  diminishing,  I  have  reasons  to  believe,  in  the 
number  erf  vdmmes  and  pages,  as  also  in  the  degree  of  legibility,  as  time 
sidvaoeed* 

The  works  have  been  written  in  a  methodical  manner,  and  in 
tteir  completed  state,  must  have  constituted  an  encyclopedia  of  Jatha- 
kaais.  A  lagna  (one  sign  of  a  zodiac  or  about  5  ghatikas,  2|  hours)  is 
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llwt  diyided  inio  the  utimber  of  vighatikas  (900)  of  -wiicli  it  is  com- 

posed.     These  are  o^ain  divided  into  150  -p^atta  called'  atxn'l^ — iwo 

vighatikas— and  these  parts  are  given  separate  natties.    IS&ch '  atnsn  ik 

sobdrideid  iikto  ^t*Tardha    and  ntharardha.     The  mtdt  of  (ftiVisi0n 

of  time  adopted  comes  thtis  to  about  34  seconds:'  '"*  *' 

6  Ghatikaa     =i±  120  Minntes  '  '**  ' ' 

=ti=800VighatikfeS.  "•  •  "    •    "  •  •* 

■  120       120x60  •        '   '-'  '  "" 

.-.  1  Vighatika  =-^« «  24^.  '    '    •''   » 

.  •       -  •       :   aoo       800 

It  is  said  tbat  all  hoioseopea  that  oa«  posalUj  be^Murtmtted^ioP 
births  at  interyais  of  thia  nnit  (24  aeoands)  extendiig^  crv)^  jijitgr 
years,  have  been  examined,  and  the  rasaHs  embo4ied  in  4base  woito 
omitting  such  as  indicated  short  life  or  lives  o£  insignificaooa  or  of 
suffering.  It  is- also  alleged  that  since  the  planets  return  tothe  aaina 
relative  positions  once  in  sixty  years,  the  work  hdds  good  for  all.tma^ 
This  statement  I  take  the  liberty  to  doubt.  A  careful  study  of  the 
work  itself  may  give  some  clue  to  the  proper  understanding  of  this 
point,  but  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  it  should  give  none. 

The  works  are  Fi'itten  in  Sanscrit,  in  characters  which  can  be 
siade  out  easily  by  persons  knowing  Telugu  and  Canarese.  The  langi^ige 
reminds  one  of  the  familiarly  quoted  Sanscrit  couplet,  which  says  tibiat 
iMkd  grammar  and  idiom^  sorely  pressed  by  grammarians  and  rhetoricians, 
took  refuge  in  the  forest  of  Astrologersi  Doctors,  &c. 

Each  of  the  ITadies  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  part  gives 
ttie  antecedents  and  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  infancy  of  the 
l^rson,  and  in  the  second,  the  same  is  enlarged  upon,  and  the  details  of 
the  after-life  of  the  individual  added.  Often  reference  is  made  to 
another  Nadi  for  fuller  information  on  particular  heads.  This  is  only 
generally  true.  References  to  antecedents  of  birth  are  given  in  tha 
eccond  part  also. 

In  their  places,  times  of  danger  to  life  and  causes  of  the  subjects 
not  getting  children,  Ac,  are  predicted,  and  suitable  «an^^e9  (penances) 
are  prescribed,  specifying  time,  place,  ftc.,  and  the  manner  of  perform- 
ing them,  and  for  further  details,  works  called  Ealpas,  are  ref ekred  to, 
whioh,  therefore,  form  a  supplement  to  the  Nadies. 

The  usual  method  of  writing  a  detailed  horoscope  is,  so  fiat  is  T 
know,  to  divide  <&e  life-tame  of  the  subject  into  the  necessary  Disas  and 
Bhuktees,  and  then  under  each  Bhukti  to  specify  what  may  be  expect- 
ed to  happai.  The  story  generally  stops  abruptly,  which  is  understood 
to  mean  that  life  win  terminate  at  the  time  the  story  stopsi 

The  method  Ikdcqyted  in  the  Nadi  Oranthams  I  have  referred  fe,  m 
aamewhat  different  The  principal  predidtioiis  lire  grouped  tteffet' 
different  heads.  Under  each  head  the  relations  of  the  Graharak  vrer 
noted,  and  the  inferences  from  duch  relations  follow,  and  in  places  autho- 
rity for  the  inferences  is  also  referred  to  (generally  the  name  Of  fcn 
author),  such  as  Gargya,  Vachaspathi,  and  so  on. 
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As  aa  illastration  I  shall  briefly  describe  the  arrangement  adopted 
in  mj  own  Jathakam,  giving  extracts  both  from  Sukra  Nadi  and  Manda 
Nadi,  which  are  now  before  me. 

In  the  Sukra  Nadi  there  is  first  a  general  account  of  mj  lifc>, 
followed  bj  statements  of  relative  positions  of  Grahams  and  predictions 
under  the  following  heads ; — Pithru  Bbavam  (^  page),  Mithru  Bhivam^ 
Kalathra  Bhivam,  Putbra  Bhavam,  Yoga  Bbivam-^^the  whole  extends 
over  7^  pages  of  foolscap,  with  one-third  margin,  in  ordinary  hancU 
vriting. 

The  extract  from  Manda  Kadi,  which  is  referred  to  in  the  Sukra 
Nsdi,  extends  over  4|  foolscap  pages  of  ordinary  handwriting.  The 
anangement  is  not  olear  ;  but  it  can  easily  be  made  out.  A  cor^ 
red  desonptioiL  of  the  life  of  my  father  is  given,  and  then  eertatn 
dasgan  to  my  life  at  stated  times,  and  what  penanoes  should  be  performeil 
to  overoome  them.  In  the  end  death  is  predicted,  and  for  further 
details  reference  is  made  to  Bihu  Nadi,  which  cannot  be  had. 

The  manner  of  finding  out  the  Jathakam  required  may  be  considered 
somewhat  unsatisfacory,  but  this  arises  &om  the  nature  of  the  mrcum- 
Btaaoes  and  not  from  any  defects  of  the  work.  If  the  time  of  birth 
conld  be  oerreotly  ascertained  to,  within  24  seconds  or  half  an  amsa,  we 
hsve  only  to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  amsa,  and  then  pick  out  the 
story  of  the  subject  whose  birth  took  place  in  that  amsa.  This,  as  will 
easily  be  understood,  is  literally  impossible  to  our  present  day  astrolo* 
era,  and  must  have  been  so  even  to  our  not  distent  ancestors*  Our 
ancestors  never  made  a  mistake  with  regard  to  Tiagnam  iif  birth,  thnngb 
they  had  no  clocks  or  watches.  They  ascertained  the  time  of  birth 
from  the  appearance  of  the  heavens  or  the  position  of  the  sun  in  the 
heavens.  But  with  our  cheap  watches  and  clocks  it  is  no  unusual 
matter  to  often  find  that  the  horoscopes,  now  ordinarily  written,  err 
even  in  Lagnam.  When  the  fact  that  different  almanscs  give 
diffwent  positions  to  the  same  planet  at  the  same  moment  is  added  to 
this,  the  d$ffi6nltjr  of  finding  the  correct  horoscope  can  be  imagined. 

Thp  usual  plan  adopted  is  this :  with  the  aid  of  the  given  horoscope 
certain  j)artioulars  are  found  out  according  to  the  abstract  of  astro- 
logy, and  search  is  then  made  in  the  Sukra  Nadi  for  the  one  containiujg 
tkrae  partienlars.  In  the  case  of  my  own  horoscope  this  method  failed 
taihe  Lsgnam  was  wrong.  The  astrolognr  aaoertained  a  f^w  parti- 
cttlsre  of  my  experience,  corrected  the  Lagna,  and  then  traoed  out  the 
correct  story.  When  this  is  done  in  one  Nadi,  the  amsa  is  known  and 
teference  to  the  other  Nadies  becomes  an  easy  matter. 

^t  is  not  myself  alone  who  has  obtained  extracts  from  these  works 
fromi)ie4Mtrp)ioge^,  but  there  lore  others  )au>wn  to  me  who  have  done 
B<w..Ia^9ye^.case  the  account  giveb  a  oorr^ot  idea  of  the  native's 
cbMMtar.a^  pxpe^^uQe*  .  Often  the  general  career  or  some  particular 
^^^  fdNWadm.of  ti^e.iatbeir  or  some  partipi^ar  individual  of  the 
horoseopee's  family  is  given..  In  the.  Manda  Nadi  there  is  a  very  good 
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acconnt  of  the  career  of  mj  father.  Sometimes  geneni  events  are 
mentioned,  sucli  as  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  king  of  the  natiTe*^ 
oonntry^  of  dangers  to  his  life  and  position,  or  of  any  eztraordiiuuy 
event  in  his  life.  Usnally  the  birth-place  of  the  native  is  described. 
Sometimes  a  period  of  famine  is  specified. 

One  word  to  sach  as  may  desire  to  obtinn  and  examine  extraote 
for  themselves.  They  should  not  be  surprised  if  tiior  hooKMoi^ 
shonld  not  be  found  in  the  work.  If  they  are  found,  they  dioukloot 
expect  to  find  a  biography.  This  is  hardly  possible.  Let  them  write 
a  general  account  of  themselves,  their  birth-place,  parents,  general 
career,  A«.,  in  the  compass  of  the  extract,  and  then  compare  the  two, 
they  will  be  astonished  at  the  result.  To  such  as  will  explain  tliig 
correctness  of  the  account  by  any  other  theory  than  the  possibility  of 
astrological  predictions)  nothing  need  be  said.  They  are  wekome  to 
their  theory. 

I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  hold  to  the  theory  herein  given  of 
the  origin  of  the  works  described.  They  suggest  that  there  mnst  Uto 
been  methods  of  astrology  that  are  now  either  lost  or  not  generaUy 
known.  The  matters  described,  their  general  arrangement  under  ^e^ 
ent  heads  and  Nadies,  show  this.  A  careful  study  of  the  works  bja 
competent  astrologer  may  reveal  these  methods  or  show  their  identitjr 
with  the  present  day  ones.  To  me  and  to  my  friends  these  works 
have  appeared  as  something  out  of  the  way.  On  a  future  occasion  I 
hope  to  send  you  translations  of  one  or  two  horoscopes  aa  examples  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  works  are  written. 

T.  Srinivasa  Row. 


AN  IMPRISONED  TITAN. 

EARTHQUAKES,  volcanoes,  cataclysms !  What  rich  imagery  these  words 
are  able  to  evoke.  The  ancients  spoke  of  them  with  bated  breath  in  Igypfii 
referring  them  quaintly  enough  to  the  periodic  wrath  of  gods :  among  the  Jews 
to  the  mandates  of  Jehovah,  among  the  Bomans  to  the  blustering  of  Tnlcan's 
forge  or  the  throes  of  some  imprisoned  Titan.  And  even  in  tins  iron 
age  when  earthquakes  are  '  twicebom'  as  **  Seisms,**  when  we  grately 
tabulate '  igneous  agencies,' '  plutonic  rocks,*  '  homoseisto,*  *  epieent^^'  Ac, 
and  British  manufacturers  set  up  chemical  works  in  craters,  the  old 
terms  have  still  a  marvellous  potency  to  sway  us.  It  is  true  we  are  all  hegin- 
ning  to  replace  Egyptian,  Semitic  and  other  gods,  with  "  natural  kw/' 
but,  then,  this  natural  law  is  too  often  as  obnoxious  a  neighbour  as  the  gods 
were  before  it.  Etna  still  shivers  and  vomits  lava,  though  Typhon  is  let  frse; 
Popocatepetl  smokes  cheerily  away,  though  the  marvellotts  legends  of  bis 
prowess  are  dying.  Added  to  this,  a  respectable  death-roU  of  I^OOOjOOO 
of  persons  or  so  within  a  4,000  years  period— «o  runs  one  careful  eatinate 
»--haB  not  failed  to  maintain  the  prestige  of  the  geologist's  ^' igneoos  agenoisB.'' 
During  the  last  few  decades,  Seismology  has  been  aohievisg  lemarkable 
progress,  while  the  sister  science  of  Vuloanology,  so  ably  UMUgwated  hy 
Poulett  Scrope,  has  crowned  its  already  fair  fame  with  fresh  laurels.  Hitherto, 
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however,  neither  science  has  reached  the  stage  of  predietbn,  and  profa» 
biy  will  hare  to  wait  many  decades  before  it  does  bo  with  any  striking  suc^ 
cess.  The  obstacles  are  obvions.  Your  astronomer  deducing  bis  resnlM 
from  Gravity  and  the' laws  of  motion  may  foretell  where  a  certain  planet  will 
best  a  given  time.  Bnt  yonr  eeismolt^sts  and  vnlcaaologist*  lack  anjr 
such  charmingly  simple  cine,  poBsessiag  at  present  no  complete  grasp  of' tike 
sabtenraneaii  agencies  which  anteeede  any  shock,  sobsidenoe,  delation,  ^r  erup^ 
lisii.  iUsMoe  tiieir  usual  wise veaorv«.Some  seismdk)gtBts,  however,  basing  th^ 
resutts  on  elaborate  tables  of  observations  interpreted  by  priva4ie  specnlar 
tioBs  of  iheir  own,  have  abandoned  thid  golden  adence»  oooasienally  with 
success  as  often  without.  Among  seismolpgieal  Oassandrsd  of  the  former 
class  most  be  ranked  Falb  of  Vienna  who  predicted  the  earthquake  of  Bel** 
Inno  in  1873,  aikl  the  erupticm  of  Etna  in  the  enisoing  year  with  ^reat  4olat. 

But  a  new  claimant  to  prophetical  honours  is  now  in  the  fidd,  and  ft 
d&imant  onee  more  of  whom  orthodox  seismology  knows  not.  In  the  pages  ofi 
the  "  Arena**  Dr.  Buchanan,  the  highly*  respected  discoverer  of  P)iyetone^«» 
hss  stepped  boldly  into  the  hsts,  and  so  far  as  ooncems  extent  of  ptredieiaaifc 
he  osrtainly  eeUpsee  Falb.  Whether  he  will  eoli]^  him  in  the  subordinato 
Butter  of  having  his  views  verified  by  fact  may  be  more  questionAble,  "  It 
is  safe  to  sa^  our  (iLmeriean)  Atlantic  coast  is  doomed,"  while  Soutk 
America,  the  Pacific,  the  Mediterranean  area,  and  other  tracts  of  theconvnIs« 
ed  globe  are  to  be  visited  with  eruptions,  appalling  earthquakes  and  den 
stmctive  tidal  waves.  Should,  however,  these  predictions  ever  crytsUize  into 
fKts,  it  win  not  be  due  to  Dr.  Buchaiian's  handling'  of  modem  geological 
theory.  Iiorct  Mansfield  once  advised  a  future  Governor  of  a  Colony,  m 
durewd  man  hut  of  slender  legal  attainments,  never  to  give  isb  reason  for  hiv 
decisions.  And  when  we  compare  the  subjoined  passages,  it  may  peiiiaps  be 
thought  that  one  of  the  reasons  underpropping  Dr.  Buohanan'a  dedsioa 
calls  at  any  rate  for  re-examinaHcm : — 

•*  Very  few  have  a  just  conception  "  The  idea  of  geologists,  who  were 

ef  our  earthquake  liabilities.  The  orust  in  the  habit  of  ezpUining  nudergvoimd 
of  the  eerth.  floating  upon  a  molten  sea  heat,  ancient  upheavals,  or  modem  vol- 
of  fiery  matter,  might  be  compared  canoes,  by  the  existence  of  a  compara- 
to  a  miero»copic  pellicle  on  the  swrface  of  tively  thin  solid  shell  resting  on  an  interi^i^ 
M  egf  wkhotd  a  ihellJ^  liquid  tnaset  must  noto  he  ffiven  nfip  as 

wUmoide** 
(BDftooan.)  (Roscoe,    Cf.  also   Hallet,  Sir   Wj 

Thomson,  Hopkins  and  others.) 

The  ground  for  this  contrary  opinion,  I  shall  briefly  touch  upon  hereafter. 
Meanwhile,  I  do  not  propose  to  attempt  the  irrational  bj  gainsaying  any  of 
(he  learned  Dr.'s  predictions,  which,  as  elsewhere  suggested,  may  be  based 
OS  aoexperiaoce  of  thought-transference.  But  the  reflections  aroused  by  his 
jeremiad  may  weU  serve  as  a  useful  peg  on  which  to  hang  some  remarks* 
And  this  is  what  may  be  forthwith  oonveniently  attempted. 

In  gUPfiiug  over  the  &«oinatin|S  subject  of  earthquakes,  volcanoes  and 
eata%rai0 — both  of  the  minop  and  alleged  continental  character—it  will  be 
neoesasry  to  touch  on  its  romantic  as  opposed  to  its  more  technical  aspects* 
To iwpogoaft.ottr  Baatwrn  readers  the  terminology  of  rock  structures,  and 
oomposition,  of  vaiTing  lairas,  traps  and  phutonio  rocks,  of  seismic  wavQ 
nofcw%Jiomo8ciB<g,  pleistoeeists,  angles  of  emergences  and  all  t^  multiform 
mk  mmUjuMu  ifidMps«#ai»^  distinctions  of  a  like  character,  would  be  out  of 
piMe.  Ikir59nrpr60eiitpiiffpoee6it  will  he  enough  .tQ  e£EQct.two  objects,  (1)  t9 
«Sord>  in  the  first  plaoe,  a  survey  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  eVent% 
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msmic  and  ▼olcanic,  which  historj  reoords,  and  (2),  to  glance  at  their  besrmg 
on  the  theory  of  npheavals,  subsidences,  cataclysms  the  earths  interior.  Let 
us  commence  with  the  phenomena  of  earthquakes. 

An  earthquake  is  defined  by  Mallet  as  "  the  transit  of  a  wave  or  waves 
of  elastic  compression  in  any  direction  from  Tertioally  upwards  to  horizon- 
tally, in  any  asimuth  through  the  crust  and  surface  of  the  earth,  from  any 
centre  of  impulse  or  from  more  than  one,  and  whioh  may  be  attended  with 
tKmnd  and  tidal  wares,  dependent  upon  the  impulse  and  upon  cireumstanoes 
of  position  as  to  sea  and  land."  Thus  on  terra  pnma  an  earthquake  is 
ossentiAlly  reducible  to  wares  is  of  elastic  compression.  It  may,  however,  ai 
Hilne,  the  seismologist  of  Japan,  shows,  be  due  to  waves  of  elastic  distortioti 
^Iso.* 

The  rapidity  of  propagation  depends  in  large  part  on  the  character  of  the 
■trata  traversed,  a  factor  of  such  importance  that  even  in  the  same  conntrj, 
dilEerent  earthqoi^es  may  have  different  velocities  ranging  as  a  matter  of 
observation  from  a  few  hundreds  to  many  thousands  of  feet  a  second.  The 
josore  compact  the  rocks,  the  swifter  the  propagation.  Other  things  equal 
the  velocity  is  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the  originaJ  stock,  fl^mi- 
nishing  with  distance  from  its  source.  The  amplitude  of  the  waves  is  mach 
less  than  the  viaible  effects  of  swaying,  and  subsequent  damage  often  appear 
to  warranty  ranging  from  a  very  low  figure  up  to  some  four  or  five  inches, 
a  figure  not  often  ezceeded.t  According,  indeed,  to  Milne,  whose  Japan  ex- 
periences have  afforded  him  a  wealth  of  data  for  such  inductions,  **  the  earth's 
maximum  horwmioX  motion  at  the  time  of  a  small  earthquake  was  vsoally 
only  the  fraction  of  a  miUimetre,  and  it  seldom  exceeded  three  or  lour 
millimetres.  When  we  get  a  motion  of  five  or  six  millimetres,  we  osually 
find  that  brio]c  and  stone  chimnies  have  been  shattered.  The  results  obtained 
lor  vertical  motion  were  also  very  smalL  In  Tokio  it  can  seldom  be  that 
vertical  motion  can  be  detected,  and  when  it  is  recorded  it  is  seldom  more 
than  a  millimetre"  (^  Earthquakes,"  p.  76-7).  Considered  in  relation  to  the 
terrible  concomitants  of  some  of  the  greater  earthquakes,  this  fact  is  apt  at 
first  to  strike  the  hearer  with  incredulity.  In  a  few  cases  only  do  we  find 
evidence  of  a  more  impressive  earth-oscillation. 

Thus  Mallet  thinks  there  have  been  shocks  exhibiting  an  oscilktiott  of 
over  a  foot,  while  M.  Abella  writing  of  an  earthquake  in  the  Philif^ines  in 
1881,  states  that  his  observations  established  one  of  no  less  than  two  metres  ! 
In  these  cases  of  course  the  elasticity  of  rock  material  would  yield  to  the 
etrain,  and  we  note  in  consequence  the  formation  of  vast  clefts  and  crevices 
opening  and  shutting  like  so  many  gates  to  the  Inferno. 

Humboldt  tells  us  somewhere  that  the  inhabitants  of  Peru  think  little 
more  of  a  moderate  shock  than  we  do  of  a  hailstorm.  I  suppose  a  very  similar 
Reeling  must  obtain  among  the  Japanese  on  whom  a  kind  providence  has, 
according  to  Milne,  lavished  1,200  of  these  visitations  a  year.  But  with  what* 
ever  complacency  habit  may  cause  us  to  regard  slight  shocks,  it  is  certam 

I II.  111^  ■■...!       II  III         im  -  I  II  I  I    I       II    ■      I         n ,  ■■     - 

*  His  interesting  volnme  on  *'  Bartbquakes,"  in  the  International  Scientifio 
aeries,  should  be  consulted.  See  especially  his  chapters  "Earthquake  Bfotion  £«- 
onssed  theoretically"  "  deduced  from  experiment"  '*  deduoed  from  oha«vatioa  oa 
earthquakes"  (pp.  40—95)  for  full  detail  on  this  and  allied  heads. 

t  Hallet  observed  that  in  the  Keapolitan  earthquake  of  1857,  the  anpHtacfe 
increased  with  the  distance.  In  the  case  of  one  town  8*45  geogr.  mil^  from  ^  *)iei^« 
mic  vertical'  (t.  e.,  the  ideal  line  joining  the  snbtenaaean  sonroe  of  a  shosk  aad 
ihe  area  of  suf^M^e  above  it)|  the  amplitude  was  2*5  ioohes  in  that  of  one  STTiiQet 
pi!  4*75  inohes. 
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enouj^  that  there  is  no  levitj  of  demeanour  when  those  of  imposing  grandeur 
are  in  question.  Humboldt,  adverting  to  the  effect  of  a  even  moderate  shock  on 
a  tyro»  depicts  the  cause  of  alarm  in  bis  customary  forcible  language.  **  From 
earl;  childhood  we  are  habituated  to  the  conlrasi  between  the  mobile  element 
water  and  the  immobility  of  the  soil  on  which  we  stand.  All  the  evidence  of 
our  senses  have  confirmed  this  b^ef.  Bat  wheti  suddenly  the  ground 
begins  to  rock  beneath  us,  the  feeling  of  an  unknown  mysterious  power  ia 
liature  coming  into  operation  and  shaking  the  solid  globe  arises  in  the  mind^ 
The  illusion  of  the  whole  of  our  earlier  life  is  annihilated  in  an  instant." 
As  just  remM*ked,  custom  may  habituate  the  mind  to  these  gentler  mooda  o€ 
the  sleeping  Sitan.  When,  however,  he  arises  in  his  wrath,  shivering,  it 
may  be,  cottage,  cathedral,  and  fortress,  burying  men  hy  thousands  under  a 
fire  of  rattliog  stones  and  a  cannonade  ot  crumbling  buildings,  diverting  the 
course  of  rivers,  flinging  colossal  waves  on  the  shore,  heaving  huge  tracts 
from  below  the  sea  or  loosing  the  hungry  billow  on  erst  dry  land,  he  becomea 
an  object  of  a  dread,  which  no  amount  of  experience  can  moderate.  Oonsidor 
the  nature  of  some  of  the  conconitants  of  these  '*  waves  of  oampression  andr 
distortion."  Conceive  fissures  such  as  some  met  with  in  the  GaUbriaa  disas- 
ters) 100  feet  across  and  200  feet  deep,  and  from>  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in* 
length,  gulfs  swallowing  up  and  crushing  into  shapeless  lumps  hooses,  men 
•and  animals  and  often  ejecting  stones,  cold  or  boiling  water,  mud,  and 
pungent  vapours  and  gases,  and  even  (as  in  the  Lisbon  earthquake)  flames  ;' 
conceive  of  hideous  and  bewidering  noises;*  of  large  rivers  damned  up 
with  masses  of  fallen  rock  or  diverted  into  new  channels  as  their  beds  are 
tilted ;  huge  tracts  of  coast-Kne  levered  bodily  up  amid  the  wreck  of  town^; 
as  at  Goaoeption  in  1836 ;  large  ships  swept  (like  the  "  U.  8.  Wateree*' 
ttt  the  Areqnippa  earthquake  in  1868}  a  quarter  of  a  mile  inland,  and  wares  from 
30  to  60  feet  high  rolling  tumultuously  over  the  cowering  inhabitants  of 
liisbon,  a  mons^r  billow  of  210  feet  breaking  over  the  coast  of  Lupatka;  or 
picture  Fort  Boyal  in  the  West  Indies  submerged  with  nearly  all  its  inha* 
bitants  in  less  than  a  minute  in  1692.  These  are  sublime  manifestations  o& 
the  awaking  Titan  and  may  well  give  the  most  light  hearted  momentary 


History  records  some  speciallyappalliDg  scenes  of  this  character;  Let 
ua  run  over  a  few  whiefa  I  have  gathered  together  from*  thoroughly  authentio 
sources  and  may,  therefore,  and  which  may  serve  to  impress  us  equally  with 
the  majesty  of  nature  as  with  the  problem  presented  for  the  consideration  of 
flcience.  These  representative  cases  sre  those  of  the  destruction  of  Antioch 
in  A.  D.  526,  the  destruction  of  Callaa  in  1747,  the  wreck  of  Lisbon  in  1755, 
the  Calabrian  disasters  (1789—1786).  To  these  may  be  added  the  sinking  of 
the  fort  of  Sindree  with  vittage  and  surroundizig  districts  in  the  Delta  of  the 
Indus  in  1819.  This  latter  event  owes  its  claim  to  consideration  not  to  its 
r«^  of  victims,  but  to  iU  exemplifying  a  sort  of  minor physicad  cataclysm,  and 
exhibiting  as  such  an  interesting  bearing  on  our  subsequent  glance  at  the 
hypothesis  that  catadysms  of  a  really  vast  extent  have,  from  time  to  time,' 

^Humbolt  desoribes  such  noises  as  *'  rollmg,  rattling^  olaaking  like  ohaioB,, 
oocasioDSlly  like  thunder  close  at  hand ;  or  it  is  clear  and  ringing  as  if  maases  of 
obodian  and  other  vitrified  matters  were  struck  in  caverns  nndlBigroimd.**^  How 
far  Uieae  noises  travel  nndergroand  on  oocasioM  of  either  eruptions  or  eartiiquakea 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  great  emption  of  Ootopaxi  in  1744  wa 
aooompanied  by  ramblings,  &e.,  at  HondSr  on  the  Rfo  Maddalena,  600  geographicta 
miles  off. 
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ooc«rr«d  in  the  ooafse  of  geologic  history.  The  foar  others,  in  ftdditinDio 
their  vartous  other  points  of  interesti  wield  a  power  of  iaaeiiuitioD  saoh  «» 
that  whidi  drags  the  schoolboy  into  a  slangbter-honse  or  an  adidt  iato  tbm 
Morgue.  Strange  to  say,  they  are  not,  as  a  mie,  cited  by  belieTert  in  a  i 
personal  god. 

It  is  a  festal  day  at  Antiooh  in  the  6th  eentuiy.  EY«i7where 
reigns  snpreme»  strangers  gathered  from  distant  parts  wax  with  the  tftHSJHg 
crowds  with  not  a  care  to  mar  their  pleasures*  The  breeze  blows  gvotly-aacl 
the  day  is  fair.  Suddenly  there  comes  a  loud  rumbling,  walls  and  homes 
totter,  the  ground  seems  to  undulate,  like  an  ocean  and  a  shower  of  debris 
overwhelms  250,000  wretches.  This  ghastly  massacre  crowns  a  series  oi  pre* 
rious  and  subsequent  disasters  that  befell  the  luckless  city.  Bepresent  again 
in  thought  the  celebrated  catastrophe  at  Lisbon.  The  story  is  now  s  familiar 
one,  will,  but  ever  bear  re^telling.  It  was  the  festival  of  AU  Saints',  the 
ehurohes  being  crammed.with  worshippers,  the  saints,  when  most  wwKed, 
being  alone,  conspiouons  for  their  absence.  Loud  swelled  the  hymn  of  praise 
to  the  God  of  mercy  and  benevolence,  and  louder  still  broke  the  uproar  of  mi 
ignored  Nature  on  the  ear.  The  **  waves  of  elastic  compi^ession,*'  which  knew 
not  Jehovah  were  rockiug  the  city  like  a  breesse  does  a  boy  at  the  mast  head. 
Upper  stories  were  already  crashing  into  the  streets,  the  great  Church  of 
St.  Paul's  was  traitorously  pounding  its  denizens,  while  crowds  were  pouring 
out  by  every  secure  outlet  to  the  banks  of  the  Tagus.  Loud  again  roae  the 
priest-led  appeal  for  mercy,  and  as  if  in  answer  oame  the  second  shock 
hurling  the  Church  of  St.  Catherine  from  its  eminence  and  grindii^  a  mul- 
titude of  petitioners  into  the  soil.  Bnt  a  yet  worse  crisis  was  at  hand. 
See  the  Tagus  heaves,  retires  like  the  undertow  of  a  wave,  and  than 
flings  a  giant  wave  over  the  quay,  the  shipping  and  the  shriokiog  crowds  ou 
shore.  Another  and  another  follows,  till  exhausted  nature  sinks  into  a  sullen 
quiescence.     Within  six  minutes  no  fewer  than  40,000  victims  bad  perished. 

The  concomitants  of  this  disaster  were  remarkable.  Some  of  the  Idtiest 
of  the  Portngaese  mountains  were  cleft  at  their  summits  and  vomited  ssnoke 
and  flames.*  A  tidal  wave,  20  feet  high,  swept  the  West  Indies.  In  far  nway 
Algeria,  a  village  with  8,000  persons,  was  engulfed.  And,  accor^ng  to  fimn- 
holdt,  a  portion  of  the  globe,  four  times  the  area  of  Europe  in  extent^  was 
shaken.  What  with  pulsations  and  tremors  of  a  minor  sort  the  whole  globe 
may  have  been  affected. 

The  destruction  of  Callao  in  17-i7  was  ao  oomplete  that  only  a  smaD 
portion  of  a  fort  was  left  intact ;  the  whole  populace,  with  the  exception  of 
200,  being  destroyed.  It  was  all  the  work  of  an  instant— a  shock,  withdraw, 
al  of  the  sea  and  the  onrush  of  a  colossal  wave.  Bqieoially  striking  in  regard 
to  their  portentous  duration  are  the  celebrated  Calabrian  shocks  whioh  lasted 
no  less  than  three  years,  and  destroyed  by  violence  and  an  enaning  pesti* 
lence  about  50,000  to  60,000  unfortunates.  The  impulse  originating  l^^^trh 
the  granite  of  the  Apennines,  shook  down  like  so  much  dust  the  atrato  of 
clay  and  sand  reposing  on  their  flanks  in  some  places  tumbling  towns  like 
niuepins  down  into  deep  gorges  and  valleys.  So  violent  was  the  firai  shock 
that  in  two  minutes  almost  every  house  from  the  W.  Apennines  in  Oalabria 
"Ultra  to  Messina  in  Sicily  was  levelled  to  the  ground.  The  oscillation  due 
to  the  slipping  was  so  violent  that  the  very  clouds  seemed  to  observeva-lobe 

.    *  The  '  flames*  were  probably  electric  flashes  saoh  as  aooompany  the  mptax»  of 
rocka  ;  tho  smoke  dust.    The  reports  describe  only  appearaDoei. 
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evor  and  an  on  momentarily  arrested  in  their  flight,  while  trees  lasted  the 
8oU  with'their  topmost  boaghs.  Bnge  crevasses  opened  np  gorging  them- 
tAYm  wkkk  honaes,  nksn  and  animalB,  and  strata  were  crumpled  like  so  mnch 
paper.  Wiorda  woold  probably  fail  to  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  the  scenea 
which  chequered  three  terrible  years. 

The  sinking  of  the  fort  and  vilhi^  of  Sindree  is  a  phenomenon  which  is 
Tttyiotarestingly  illustrated  by  the  double  illustration  given  in  Ly^l's  fasci- 
nstiog  work,  the  "  Principles  of  Geology,"  -where  the  *  Before'  •  After' 
stand  well  out.  This  fort,  with  an  adjoining  district  of  2fi00  sqitare  milea  m 
exUfUehove  Luckput  on  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Indus,  was  sunk  in  one  earth- 
qoake.  Just  two  or  three  feet  of  wall  an4  a  solitary  tower  of  the  fort  was 
left  above  water  level.  Looking  from  this  *  proud  eminence,'  Sir  A.  Bnmes* 
who  subsequently  visited  the  spot,  could  ou\y  descry  far  away  in  the  north 
the  blue  streak  of  land  where  lay  the  Ullah  Bund  itself  onlj  an  uphewed 
patch  of  delta. 

lam  tempted  to  cite  other  cases,  such  as  the  Biobamba earthquake 
(I797)(  where  a  town  was  crashed  beneath  mountain  masses,  its  walls  twisted 
like  pliant  leather,  and  some  of  the  populace  literally  flung  high  into  the  air 
just  as.  we  rap  so  many  peas  off  the  bottom  of  a  pan.  The  conrulsions  of 
Japan  and  tbe  Indian  Archipelago  also  invite  description.  But  the  casea 
adduced  will  amply  suffice.  Earthquakes  are  now  fairly  represented.  Cases 
oitkw  subsidence  and  elevation,  unattended  or  only  incidentally  so  by  earth- 
quake^; will  fall  conveniently  into  the  discussion  of  the  general  cataclysmic 
hypothesis. 

And  now  aa  to  some  of  the  most  recent  results  of  seismological  science 
only  leading  issues  being  touched  upon.  It  has  now  been  found  possible  to 
dbct  the  determination  of  earthquake  origins,  not  only  of  the  central  super- 
fioalareaof  disturbance  in  any  given  case,  but  of  the  depth  and  probable 
configuration  of  the  disturbing  cavity  as  well  as  that  of  the  greatest  proba- 
bls  depth  of  any  earthquake  impulse  on  the  globe.  For  these  most  interest- 
ing  results  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  Mallet.  The  basal  idea  of  the  problem 
of  maximum  depth  is  the  recognition  of  a  relationship  between  the  impulsive 
fo^  of  aa  earthquake  and  the  height  of  lava-columns  in  adjoining  volcanoes 
Thus  if  we  regard  Vesuvius  (which  varies  from  3,500—4,000  feet)  as  the  pres- 
Bore  gauge  of  the  Neapolitan  district,  and  take  the  violent  earthquake  of  1857 
which  projected  bodies  with  an  initial  velocity  of  15  feet  a  second,  an  inter- 
esting comparision  with  the  height  of  the  Andes  volcanoes  and  the  already 
mentioned  Biobamba  earthquake  is  possible.  In  the  latter  case  bodies  were 
projected  with  an  initial  velocity  of  80  feet  a  second,— a  terrible  and,  as  far 
asiaknowut  unique  ' succussatore'  shock, — or  with  533 times  the  destructive 
power  of  the  Neapolitan  impulse.  But  the  mean  height  of  the  Biobamba 
district  volcanoes  is,  also,  just  about  5-33  times  that  of  the  mean  altitude  oi 
YemviuB.  Knowing  then  from  previous  reasoning,  too  elaborate  to  re- 
produce here,  the  depth  of  origin  of  the  famous  Neapolitan  shock,  viss 
H930  feet^  Kallet assigns  533  x  34,930  feet,  or  about  30  geogiaphical  milef 
as  the  greatest  probable  depth  of  any  seismal  focus  on  our  globe. 

Criticising  this  position.  Professor  Milne  points  out  two  objection^ 
vbkdi  serve  to  qualify  its  soope :  (1)  that  in  the  case  of  particular  earthqnakes, 
Rwhas  tboM  6t  Scotland,  Scandinavia  and  portions  of  Siberia,  the  con* 
Aectioft  with  vojcanbes  is  not  very  apparent ;  (2)  that  the  pressure  on  the 
ad]oining.8t|«tamigr  si^oetimes  eiweed  that  indksated  by  the  lava*guage» 
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of  a  Tolcaao.  Thus  the  volcanoes  of  Mauaa  Loa  an4  Kilanea  in  the  Sandwich 
IsLuids  are  only  about  twenty  miles  apart,  yet  the  lava  etande  lOtDOQ  feet 
higher  in  the  throat  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter.  Suppose  FIfawm  aloiie 
existed,  we  might  be  basing  too  sweeping  soppositions  on  tite  heightof  ita 
cone,  which  would  really  only  indicate  the  pressure  on  the  distriot  in  its 
vicinity.  It  should  be  further  mentioned  that  the  cidcttUktions  aaent  the 
Owen's  Valley  earthquake  of  1872  seemed  to  establish  a  deptit  of  origi- 
nation  of  fifty  miles.  On  the  other  baud,  those  of  Dr,  Oldham  for  the  great 
Gachar  earthquake  in  India  (1869)  just  attained  the  30  mile  limit.  lira 
large  number  of  cases  the  depth  is  very  considerably  less. 

Probably  the  best  solution  of  this  problem  would  be  to  confine  Mallet's 
maximum  to  the  districts  affiliated  on  to  active  volcanoes.  The  interest  of 
the  matter,  so  it  seoms  to  me^  hinges  not  on  a  question  of  30  or  50  or  even  a 
90  mile  limits  but  on  the  fact  that  the  source  of  disturbance  is  reUUivdif  near 
to  the  Mtfaee,  a  fact  which  has  a  most  suggestive  bearing  on  geological 
theory  generally. 

The  prohiE^ility  is  that  many  earthquakes  result  from  the  establishment 
of  "faults,^  i.  e.,  the  fissures  aooompanied  with  a  shift  of  strata,  such  as  one 
sees  on  exposed  cliffs  or  in  coal  mines.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  already  noted 
Neapolitan  earthquake  of  1857,  Mallet,  by  a  series  of  able  researches,  exhibited 
the  focal  cavity  as  a  fissure  due,  perhaps,  to  the  rending  power  of  steam. 
Its  vertical  dimensions  were  estimated  at  between  three  and  five  miles.  This 
is  unquestionably  a  conclusion  of  remarkable  value  and  interest.  It  must 
not  be  thought,  however,  that  all  earthquakes,  shocks  have  a  like  origin,  the 
proximate  oauses  being  often  exceedingly  obscure  and  often,  again,  otherwise 
explicable. 

The  coincidence  of  earthquakes  with  volcanic  eruptions  and  vice  vena 
is  by  no  means  invariable  even  in  regions  of  spedal '  igneous  adttvit^.'  Thus 
many  of  the  terrible  shocks  in  South  America,  in  Japan  and  elsewhere  have 
been  wholly  unaccompanied  by  volcanic  ejections.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
two  are  often  synchronous;  volcanoes  sometimes  being  actually  bom  sfler 
a  succession  of  repeated  shocks.  The  births  of  Misti  during  the  (1868) 
Arequippa  earthquake  of  Monte  Nuovo  near  Posauoli  (1538),  and  of  Jomllo  in 
Mexico  (1759)  may  be  cited  in  illustration  of  the  latter  fact.  They  wetfe 
results  of  masses  of  steam  charged  lava,  and  vapours  battling  for  some 
outlet.  How  relief  is  often  brought  by  volcanic  discharge  is  well  illus- 
trated  by  the  remark  of  Antonio  d'lJlloa  who  says  tha^t  the  Andes  district 
shocks  cease  after  an  eruption.  Still  caution  is  advisible  even  here.  Touch- 
ing on  this  safety-value  theory  of  volcanoes.  Professor  Milne  observes  r^- 

''That  many  earthquakes  are  felt  at  Oopiapo  is  attribated  to  the  llset 
that  in  the  neighbouring  mountains  there  are  no  volcanic  vents." 

*' We  must  not,  however,  overrate  the  protective  infiuenoes  of  volosooetr* 
In  the  Sandwich  Islands  we  see  the  oolnmais  of  liquid  lava  in  neigl^KMirtBg 
mountains  standing  at  different  heights,  indicating  a  want  of  snbterrMSsan 

connection  between  these  vents.    In  consequence  of  this  it  would  seem  that 
—     '      '     '  "■  '  '"        ■  ■■  I      I        II .     I      .1     I..     I  .^i      . ■  ■  ^.f     I, 

•Let  me,  also,  cite  a  passage  from  Collingwood's  '*  Bambles  of  a  NaturaUst," 
p.  296,  apropos  of  the  great  Manilla  earthquake  of  1^63.  **  There  are  two  oottJuder- 
able  volcanoes  in  the  ne|ghboiiriiood  of  Manina,  those  of  Tagal  and  Abbay  i  aa^ 
althongh  it  might  be  imagined  a  priori  that  the  terrific  shoek  was  in  some  way 
oonneoted  with  the  dosing  np  of  these  natural  vents,  it  does  not  appear  that  tine 
was  the  case  ;  for  the  volcano  of  Tagal  f»  the  protince  of  Batangat^y  toAt  Reported  Ce 
have  been  very  active  at  thie  jtmeture/'    Possibly  the  ?ent  wa«  oreitaaeiU  .  •  ^ 
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enormous  preasiires  might  be  generated  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  one  of  these 
monntains  iritbont  finding  relief  at  the  other.  When  we  have  conditions 
like  these,  it  vrovld  seem  that  the  emptions  of  a  volcano  may  have  little  or 
no  inflaenoe  in  protecting  neighbonring  districts.  This  may  possiUy  be  the 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  in  18i55  Conception  was  destroyed,  notwithstand- 
ing there  being  an  nnasual  activity  in  the  volcanic  vents  of  the  neighbonring 
nibuntains."  (p.  276). 

There  are  so  many  interesting  aspects  to  earthquakes— their  distribntion 
fi!i  space  and  time,  their  "  tidal"  accompaniments,  their  precise  destructive 
effects  ohliuildings,  their  vibratory  pulses,  &c..  &c.,-*-that  it  would  be  a  plea*^ 
aant  task  to  continue  the  theme  farther.  But  for  the  present  I  must  forbear 
to  add  more.  Next  month  I  shall  have  something  to  say  on  the  head  ol  voloa* 
nic  eruptions,  their  causes  and  the  relations  of  these  to  the  several  cansea  of 
earthquake  phenomena.  The  question  of  slow  elevations  and  depressions,  of 
alleged  continental  Cataclysms,  more  especially  that  of  Atlantis,  the  mool 
problem  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  Earth's  interior  will  also  admit  of  treat* 
ment.  Nothing  could  be  of  greater  interest  than  these  issues ;  bow  obsotire 
18  in  large  part  the  evidence  we  shall  have  ample  reason  to  recognise. 

B.  Douglas  Pawcett, 
(To  be  earUtntted,) 

P.  8.-— Owing  to  an  oversight  in  correcting  the  proofs  of  my  article  las^ 
snontht  I  omitted  to  transpose  an  intrusive  sentonce  which  produces  a  grotes^ 
que  effect.  After  allusion  to  Spencer's  Criterion  the  *'  Inconceivability  of  the 
Opposite"  comes  the  sentence  *'  As  underlying,  it  transcends  experimental 
proof,  being  equivalent  to  the  persistence  of  the  unknowable  itself."  This 
should  nm  after  the  next  sentence  dealing  with  the  Persistence  of  Fottse. 


SANDH¥AVANDANAM,  OR  THE  DAILY  PRATERS 
OF  THE  BRAHMINS. 

Section  IV. 
(OanHwued  from  page  437.) 
TTTB  now  begin  Sandhyavandana.  We  first  of  all  begin  with  Pl«na« 
f  V  yama.  It  consists  of  restraining  Prana,  by  performing  Bechaka 
Pnraka,  and  Kumbhaka,  while  the  seven  Vyahrities  prefixed  by  Dm, 
and  followed  by  the  Gayatri  and  the  Siromanthra  are  being  repeated.* 
Pranayama  is  of  three  kinds :  Bechaka,  Pnraka,  and  Kumbhaka.  Pura- 
ka  ia  the  drawing  in  through  the  nose  of  the  breath  or  Prana,  Enmbhaka 
ie  its  retentton,  and  Bechaka  is  its  expiration.  The  time  for  all  these 
▼ariea  aooording  to  individuals  and  their  advancement.  This  method^ 
*#hioli  Implies  to  praotisera  of  Toga,  applies  also  to  Sandhyavandana, 
foTi-aB  Ihave  explained  before,  it  is  only  a  kind  of  Yoga,  and  oaB-best  btt 

ptt*ftintted  by  a  Togi. 

■  ■■'"■"■'"■        ■■  —  -  ■      ■    .  ■   ■  —  ■  -  --  - .  ■  ■  ■    ... .         ,        . 

'  t.  ICano.  Bavyihritiihmsa  pranavibn,  Gajafcrim  tirasa  saha,  trShpit^thi^at* 
alipranah  priLniyi^aasa  nchyatli^.  Tagnavalkaya  and  Yoga  Yag^valkya  aUo 
i^ekk  to  the  same  eiSFect. 

.  .The  wholes .maatra  is  to  be  reiisated  thiis : — Om  bhnh,  Om  bhuvah,  Om  Savab, 
On.Mahah,  Om  Janah,  Om  tapah,  Om  Satyam, . that , saTitorvaren jaiq.  bbai^^e* 
yas^fMUihimahe  dhivoyosab  praobddayi^h,  Oia -ap^jyothi  raso  amritain  Bnhma 
phuvarbhavasiavai^ 
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Drawing  in  the  breath  b j  tbe  left  nostril,  then  retaDniag  it  for  some 
time,  and  then  gradually  letting  it  by  the  right  no»fa-a,  the  time  for 
which  should  be  the  same  as  for  its  retention  ;  in  this  way  Pnniyama 
should  beformed.  While  itis  exhaled  the  above  mentioned  mantra 
should  be  mentally  repeated.  For  this  purpose,  one  of  the  Nostrils 
should  be  closed.  This  is  technically  called  Pranava  Mudra,  and  is 
one  of  the  highest  Mudras  of  the  science  of  Yoga.  There  are  Tarieties 
of  this  Mudra :  Grihastas  and  Vanaprasthas  hold  the  nose  with  all  the 
five  fingers  together,  while  the  Brahmacharies  and  Sanyasasis  hold  it 
with  the  ring  and  little  finger  only.  This  Pranayamashould  be  thrice 
done,  on  each  ocoaskm,  but  this  rule  is  relaxed,  aoid  a  single  Fzaiiftyaina 
allowed  in  case  of  illness,  Ac. 

I  shall  now  say  a  few  words  by  way  of  explanatian  of  the  abore 
mantra.  It  is  a  well  known  occult  law  that  the  lower  nature  should 
be  gradually  subdued,  in  the  order  of  involution,  before  the  highest  is 
meditated  upon.  Precisely  the  same  thing  is  done  here.  We  have  first 
of  all  the  seven  Vyahrities,  Bhuh,  Bhuvah,  Suvah,  Mahah,  Janah,  Tapah, 
Satam,  denoting  the  seven  planes  of  consciousness  or  '*  the  seven  worlds," 
and  these  seven  mantras  are  prayers  addressed  to  the  elemental  forces  on 
the  seven  planes.  These  elemental  forces  are  stated  in  thse  Vedas  to  be 
manifestations  of  Parabrahmam  itself.  We  have  then  the  Gayatri  itself ; 
and  lastly  the  Gayatri  Sira,  which  means  that  the  water,  lights  rasa 
(taste  ?),  and  the  seven  words  as  Bhuh  and  otdiers,  are  all  mamfeita* 
tions  of  Brahmam. 

After  Pranayama  there  is  Sankalpa,  already  described ;  and  after  it 
we  have  the  purification  known  as  M^jana.  With  the  repetition  of  Om, 
bhuvarbhuvossurah  followed  by  Gayatri  and  the  Siromantra,  the  water 
to  be  used  for  the  purpose  should  be  purified,  and  with  the  repetition  of 
the  nine  mantras  given  below,  a  small  brush  made  of  Kusa  grsas  should 
be  dipped  in  the  water,  which  is  sprinkled  therewith  over,  the  head  and 
other  parts  of  the  body.*  If  there  is  any  quantity  of  water  -still  left,  it 
should  be  poured  down.  The  water  should  be  sprinkled  with  the  right 
hand. 

The  object  of  Marjana  is,  as  I  ah*eady  said,  external  purifioaiioii,  or 
purification  of  the  physical  body,  and  also  to  serve  as  an  expiation,  so  fur 
as  that  body  is  concerned,  for  sins  committed  during  the  precediag  twelve 
hours,  without  one  being  oonscious  of  them.  After  tfaa  eztenial  purifi- 
cation is  over,  internal  purification  begins  with  the  mantcas  ^  Afnyatdia 

^...Bwahi;*  **8uryeucha Swdhd;'  or   "*  Apahpimanihu .BwM'*^ 

according  as  the  Sandhya  performed  is  that  of  the  evening, ihemomisgor 
of  the  noon.      The  deities  addressed  are  Agni,  Surya,  Yartma,  and  ihs 

1.  AthabhumfclL  sa  e^idhaethat  Baupanshtit^  eapascliat,  Bad^kahinae,  santta* 
ratsflsa,  yedam  Barvamkhalyidam  hrahmai  nehan^afatikinchana. 

SaptaTy&hritayaseaptiloki  bhuiidayakramith  pxaty^kam  pranaTidit7ittaa« 
maya  it  Buohyat^. 

%  Gk>bfaila:— SpriBhty^dhibhiiibtaTanthoyam'  intirdlm4  BrtSktam  mnkbto* 
dia  apohiiBbtathi  bhirmanthratrtharbliaiflBiraBi  ibaijay^t.  Soiufeaka  does  not  seem  to 
ikkak  the  tne  of  a  hush  hmsk  neoessazy.  Satatspa  and  Madhayaehaxya  speak  t9! 
the  aame  effect. 
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mantras  contain  requests  to  those  deities,!  as,  pliilosopkically  speaking, 
so  many  manifestations  of  Parabrabmam. 

After  internal  purification,  there  is  again  a  hymn  addressed  to  Agni, 
beginning  with  "  Dadhi  Kraviuno Pratiayogumtshi  torisJuU^*  and  fol- 
lowed by  nine  mantras.  These  are  called  the  Abhlingas,  and  the  first 
mantra  of  the  series  is  **  Apobhishtaviayobhuvak,'*  The  Ablingas  are  some- 
times followed  by  other  mantras  addressed  to  Varuna,  and  begin  with 
*'  Hiranyavamds'  suchayah.'*  The  object  of  all  these  mantras  is,  as  I 
said  before,  purification. 

Arghyapradana  (lit.,  the  giving  of  Arghya)  means  the  act  of  giving 
or  leaving  a  handful  of  water  on  the  gi*ound  or  on  the  surface  of  water-^ 
preferably  the  latter — Bfid  is  one  of  the  accompaniments  for  the  worship 
of  Sandhyadevata.  In  this  connection  I  may  add  that  Arghya  is  a 
necessary  accompaniment  in  the  case  of  worship  of  any  sort  whatever, 
the  difference  consisting  in  the  mantras  repeated  during  the  act  and  the 
number  of  times  it  is  performed.  This  number  varies  according  to  the 
deities  worshipped.  A  Sakti  worshipper  would,  for  instance,  ^enera%  give 
out  Arghya  with  the  repetition  of  the  mantra  for  that  particular  phase 
of  Sakti  which  he  had  chosen  to  worship,  similarly  in  the  cae©  of 
Sandhyavandana  or  the  worship  of  Sandhyadevata,  the  mlintra  t(x 
Arghya  is  the  mantra  of  Sandhyadevata  itself,  namely,  the  Gktyatri. 

The  object  of  Arghya  is  simply  this.  From  Sankalpa  onwards  you. 
simply  conceive,  or  shall  I  say  invoke,  the  presence  of  this  devata,  and 
as  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  it,  you  do  the  necessary  acts  of  reverence 
or  respect  to  that  devata.  This  idea  is  at  any  rate  a  little  anthropomor- 
phic, and  shows  that  it  must  therefore  be  a  recent  one.  It  also  shows 
that  people  were  at  first  very  good  occultists,  but  as  time  became  more 
and  more  degenerate,  anthropomorphism  took  its  firm  root  in  the  minds 
of  Aryans, 

I  have  said  that  the  mantra  for  Arghya  is  Gayatri,  This  statement 
holds  good  in  the  case  of  morning  and  evening  Sandhyas,  but  a  different 
mantra  beginning  with  *^  Hagnisassuchi"  is  repeated  by  some  for  the  Arghya 
for  the  midday  devotion.  Yajur  vedis  and  Sama  vedis  among  Vaishnavas 
<lo  not  repeat  this  for  the  midday  Arghya,  but  the  Gayatri ;  but,  as  i 
rule,  the  Yajur  vedis  among  Smartas  hold  to  it.  ' 

When  the  invocation  is  thus  made,  a  magnetic  circle  is  described 
around  himself  by  the  performer,  wit^  a  small  quantity  of  water 
sprinkled  from  the  hand  while  repeating  the  mantra  ^'' Asavadithyo^ 
hrahma'^  This  Arghya  should  always  be  given  facing  the  sun.  In  the 
morning  and  evening  it  is  given  out  three  times,  but  at  midday  only 
once  :  and  as  regards  the  posture  to  be  adopted,  the  bending  posture  is 
the  best  for  the  morning  Sandhya,  the  erect  for  Madhyanhika,  and  the 
sitting  posture  for  that  of  the  evening.  The  water  should  b©  held  in 
both  the  hands,  and  let  out  straight  through  the  ends  of  the  fingers. 

In  connection  with  Arghya  I  may  give  a  Vedic  legend, — a  legend, 
the  exact  significance  of   whij;b,  I  must  confess,  1  cannot  make  out.     lix 
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the  ancient  time,  so  the  Taittiraja  Brahmana  says,  certain  Rakshasas 
(sons  of  Darkness)  were  born.  They  took  into  their  heads  the  ideaof 
fighting  with'Surya,  and  in  order  that  they  might  possess  the  necessary 
strength  to  overcome  him,  they  prayed  to  Brahma.  Brahma  at  once 
granted  the  boon  they  asked  for,  and  they  at  once  attacked  Surya. 

The  fight  went  on  from  morning  to  evening  until  twilight.  It 
was  then  thought  (the  "Veda  does  not  say  by  whom)  that  the  best 
remedy  was  water  sanctified  by  the  repetition  of  the  sacred  Gayatri,  and 
that  it  wonld  kill  the  Rakshasas.  The  Brahmins  at  once  acted  up  to 
this  idea,  and  fonnd  out  that,  by  following  it,  the  Eakshasas  felt  the 
power  of  that  water  as  an  adamant  weapon,  and  were  thrown  ont  in 
the  islands  occupied  by  another  class  of  Rakshaaas  known  as  Mandehas.* 

Next  to  Arghya  and  closely  resembling  it,  is  what  is  called  Taq)a- 
na,  performed  for  the  purpose  of  propitiating  the  four  devatas,*  which 
are  the  aspects  of  Sandhya  devata.  This  Tarpana  is  preceded  by  a  San- 
kalpa  to  the  efFect  that  it  is  made  to  propitiate  the  Iswara ;  and  it  is 
different  from  the  one  current  among  the  Vaishnavas,  the  mantras  of 
i?7hich  are  Kesavamtharpaydmij  Madkavamtharpayami,  and  so  on  repeat- 
ing the  twelve  names  of  Vishnu  which  were  recited  -during  their  Acha- 
mana.  This  kind  of  Tarpana  is  sanctioned  by  the  Pancharatra  Agamas, 
an  element  largely  introduced  in  their  faith  and  duties.' 

After  all  these  are  over  the  Brahmin  next  sits  for  his  Japa  of 
Gayatri,  and  this,  as  I  said  before,  forms  the  most  important  part  of 
Sandhyavandana.  Having  made  till  the  necessary  preparations  for  tho 
reception  of  Sandhya  devata,  he  now  begins  to  concentrate  all  his  atten- 
tion oh  it,  or  in  fact  to  place  himself  en  rapport  with  that  force. 

Japa  of  Gayatri  is  now  performed  thus.     A  Brahmin  sits  in  the 

posture  of  Padmasana,  repeating  the  mantra  Pridviteraya asanam* 

"  This  is  an  address  to  the  deity  (elemental)  presiding  over  the  Earth, 

saying,  Oh  Earth,  all  the  worlds  are  dependent  on  you,  you  are  supported 

by  Vishnu,  and  hence  support  me  too,   allow  me  a  pure  seat."    He 

stands,  if  he  performs  the  morning  or  the  midday  Sandhya,  but  sits  in 

the  case  of  the  evening  Sandhya.    He  then  repeats  the  Chandas  of  each 

of  the  minor  mantras  of  the  major  mantra  repeated  doing  Pranayama, 

viz.,  Omhhuh Bhuvarbhuvassuvarom.     The  word  "Chandas"  nsed 

includes  the  names  of  the  Rishi,  (the  *'  See-er")  who  composed  the  man- 
»  —  ■■      • 

(1)  Bakshixusi  h&vk  pnrdnnvake  tapogprama  thishtan  thath&n  pnjapathir- 
v»r^o6pikmanthrayathathknivaraina  vrinithithithyd  ndfdltii&ayith]  thanpnijapa- 
"thirabravii  yothayafchvamithi  thasmifchnth  thiahtafithaginhavithaiii  rakshagsyatbi- 
thjam  yddhayanthi,  yavadaBthamanyagaththa  nifaavi  yethini  raksbdgmsi,  gayathri* 
yabhimanthrithe  nambhasamyantbi,  (2)  thathnbavi  yetfaebrabmasbadinaha  parra- 
bbimukb&flBandbya  yam  gayathriyibhimantbritbe  liponrdbvam  viksbipanthi,  thayc- 
thi  apovajribbatwi  thani  raksbdgamsi  mantbe  baranedvipe  praksbipanthi,  ^3) 
yatbpradakobinam  prakramantbi,  thenapapmanamayadbonyantbi,  (4)  ndyantbama- 
fithom  yantbaxnaaditya  mabbidby&yan  fcarvanbrabmanovidvanBakalam  bhad- 
ram  asnatbe  aai  vidityobrabmetbi,  (5)  BrahmaivaaanbrahmSpyaitbi,eTam  veda. 
2nd  anuvaka  of  the  second  prapataka,  of  Taittireya  Aranyaka).  Tbe  abore  legend 
is  eligbtly  fonnd  modified  in  details  in  tbe  Mataya  Parana. 

(2)  In  the  evening,  tbe  devatas  to  bepropitia^  are,  Sandhya,  Sanuswatip 
Raudri  and  Nimriji :  in  tbe  morning,  Sandhya,  Gayatri^  Brabmi  and  Nimriji :  aud  ia 
tho  noon,  Bandhya,  Savitri,  Yaishuayi  and  Is^imriji. 
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^ra;  Chandas  proper,  or  tlie  metre  in  which  it  was  composed,  and  the 
devata  to  which  it  is  addi*essed.  The  minor  mantras  in  the  major 
manti*a  abovementioned  are  (1)  Qm,  (2)  Bhuh,  (3)  Bhuvahy  (4)  Suvah 
(o)  Mahy  (6)Janah,  (7)  Tapah,  (8)  Satyam^  (9)  Tafsavilurvarenyam 
lliargodevasyadhimaki  dhiyoyonah  pracJwdayat^  and  (10)  Omdpojybturasom' 
ritambrahma  bhuvarbhtwassuvarom. 

(1).  Om,  The  Rishi  of  this  mantra  is  Brahma,  the  Chandas  is 
(Deri)  Gajatri,  and  the  Devata  is  Paramatma.  I  must  here  point  out 
that  in  this  and  the  following  mantrasv  the  right  hand  should  point  to 
the  top  of  the  forehead,  when  the  name  of  the  Rishi  is  being  uttered, 
bat  when  the  Chandas  and  the  devata  are  spoken,  it  should  point  to  the 
lip  of  the  tongue  and  tJie  heart  respectively.  The  object  of  so  pointing 
has  been  ezplaioed  to  be  that  in  the  case  of  the  Rishi's  name  he  is 
aimplj  mentalJy  thanked  for  the  mantra  he  had  been  good  enough  to 
produce,  as  a  matter  of  gratitude,  and  when  the  name  of  the  mantra  is 
uttered,  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  pointed  at  to  show  a  desire  that  there 
should  be  a  flow  of  Chandas,  and  is  therefore  a  mental  request  made  to 
the  devata  or  elemental  presiding  over  metre  or  poetry.  In  the  case  of 
the  devata  of  the  mantra,  the  right  hand,  I  have  said,  points  to  the  heart 
to  show  that  that  devata  is  invoked  and  concentrated  in  the  heart.  These 
ideas  and  explanations  of  our  ancient  writers  go  to  prove,  as  I  have  fre- 
qaently  stated,  that  occultism  and  occult  methods  were  the  bases  on 
which  every  observance  was  founded,  and  in  these  days  of  spiritual 
degradation,  they  are  apt  to  be  looked  upon  with  ridicule. 

The  name  of  the  Rishi,  <fec.,  of  the  mantra  is  given  out  in  the  short 
mantra  usually  repeated,  viz.y  Franavasijarishir  brahnia  devee  Gayatri 
Chandas  paramatma  devata. 

Mantras  (2)  to  (8)  have  for  their  Rishis  Athrf,  Bhrigu,  Kutsa, 
Vasishta,  Goutama,  Kasyapa,  Angirasa;  their  metres  are  Gayatri, 
Ushnik,  Anuishtup,  Brihati,  Pankthi,  Trishfibh,  Jagati ;  and  their  de- 
vatas  are  Agni,  Vayu,  Arka  (Sun),  Vagusa,  Varuna,  Indira  and  Visva- 
de va.     A thri  hhrlgu chanddgnisi. 

Mantra  No.  9  is  Savitri.  The  Rishi  is  Visvaniitra,  the  Chandas 
Gayatri,  and  the  Sun  (Savita)  the  Devata  SdvUriyarishi devata. 

Mantra  No.  10  is  Gayatri  Siras  ;  the  Rishi  is  Brahma,  the  Chandaa 
Anushtup,  and  the  devata  is  the  Paramatma.  Next  he  should  place  him- 
self en  rapport'  with  the  Sandhya  devata,  this  act  is  technically  known 
as  Nydsa,  It  is  of  two  kinds,  Anga-Nyasa  and  Kara-Nyasa.  In  Anga- 
Xjusa  he  touohes  the  several  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  feet,  the  knees, 

(1).  Prithvifrvvaya  thritah  lokah  devi  twam  Vishnn  Nadhrita  twamsha  dhara- 
yatnam  devi ;  pavitra.m  kusia.  Chasanam.  I  may  here  pay  that  this  is  no  Vedic 
mantra,  but  is  met  with  in  several  of  the  Tantrik  works,  and  is  repaated  for  the 
above  purpose  by  almost  all  classes  of  Brahmins  I  have  met  in  Sonthern  India. 

(2).  I  have  ronghly  rendered  **  Nyasa**  into  "  placing  oneself  in  en  rapport 
%itli."  Perhaps  "  identification  with,"  or  **  invocation  of/'  mip^ht  bring  ont  the  idea 
better.  There  is  a  third  kind  of  NyAsa  called  Tatwa  Ny^sa,  wJiich  consists  of  naminjj 
all  the  52  Tatwas  by  their  corresponding  forces  in  nature  and  the  letters  of  the 
mantra,  and  follgwed  by  toucliing  all  parts  of  the  body,'* 
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the  sexual  organs,  the  heart,  the  neck,  the  tongue,  the  head,  the  heart, 
the  head,  the  back  of  the  head,  the  hands,  the  eyes,  and  the  shoulders. 

With  the  repetition  of  Onibhuh^  Ovibhura,  Omstuvaii^  Ommaliahy  Om- 
Janah^  Omtapah,  Omsatyam,  Oni  Tatsavituh,  Varenyani,  Bhargodevasya 
dhimahiy  dhiyoyonah,  prachodaydt ;  and  with  the  repetition  of  the  Gayatri 
Siras,  a  pass  has  to  be  made  from  the  head  to  the  feet.  The  whole  procesa 
is,  to  a  mesmeriftt,  nothing  but  self-mesmerisation,  through  that  of  cer- 
taiii  vital  centres,  and  the  whole  terminated  by  magnetic  passes,  so  that 
the  body  may  be  proof  against  any  disturbance  from  without.  Several 
of  the  acts  described  previous  to  Anganyasa  ought  to  be  done  with  the 
same  object,  but  by  going  through  a  similar  process  the  ancients  only 
aimed  at  becoming  **  doubly  sure  of  the  result*".  That  such  were  their 
ideas  can  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that,  not  satisfied  with  this  even, 
they  thought  it  better  to  magnetise  the  fingers,  which  are  used  to  count 
the  number  of  times  a  mantra  is  repeated,  and  thus  make  them  pnrer. 
This  is  called  Karanyasa,  which  will  be  treated  further  on.  But  before 
going  to  this,  there  is  a  Sankalpa*  or  determination  which  shoald 
be  proceeded  by  Pranayama,  or  repetition  of  the  "  major  mantra" 
already  described,  three  times.  Then  it  is  repeated  mentally  a  certain 
number  of  times,  as  it  is  considered  a  very  potent  mantra,  by  all  the 
writers  on  Dharma  Sastra.  Then  the  Sandhya  devata  is  formally  invoked 
by  the  mantra  Aydtuvardda  devi,  &c.  The  several  component  parts  of 
the  Gayatri  are  then  enumerated,  and  their  Bishi,  Chandas,  and  devata 
enumerated.  The  component  parts  are,  Om,  hhuh,  hhuvah,  mvak,  and 
taUavdturvarenyam  bhargodevasya  dhimahi  dhiyoyonah  prachodaydt; 
their  Rishis  are  Brahma,  Atri,  Bhrigu,  Kutsa,  and  Visvamitra ;  the 
Metres,  Gayatri,  Gayatri,  XJshnik,  Anushtup,  and  Gayatri;  and  the 
devatas  are  Paramatma,  Agni,  Vayu,  and  the  Sun.* 

This  is  followed  by  its  Karanyasa  and  Anganyasa.  The  form  con- 
Bists  of  making  passes  with  thumbs  of  both  the  hands  on  the  forefingers, 
middle  fingers,  &c.,  while  repeating  the  five  mantras,  viz.,  Bhuh,  Bhuvah, 
Suah,  tatsavituTvarenyam,  and  bhargodevasya  dhimahi,  and  making  passes 
on  the  palms  and  backs  of  the  hands  with  the  mantra  dhimahi  dhiyo- 
Tonahprachbdayat  These  six  mantras  should  be  repeated  again,  and 
Bix  parts  of  the  body,  viz.,  the  heart,  forehead,  the  back  of  the  head,  the 
*rms,  the  eyes,  and  the  shoulders.*  Then  a  certain  verse  in  praise  of 
the  devata  is  repeated ;  but  this  is  only  a  recent  addition  and  varies 
according  as  the  performer  is  a  Vishnuvite  or  Sivavite.*   After  this  the 

(1)  The  Sankalpa  is  either  for  the  "  major  mantra,"  or  for  Gayatri.  In  the  for 
xner  case,  a  similar  Sankalpa  will  have  to  bo  made  just  before  the  Japa  of  Gayatri 
is  b^run :  in  the  latter  case,  nothing  is  required  at  that  time. 

(2)  All  thcBo  are  expressed  by  the  mantras,  Prtmmv€uya  Fishia  JBrahma  den 
Gayatri  Chanda  Faramatma  devata.  Om  hhwradi  vyakritee  trayaaya  Aihrihhrigu 
Ki^tadrsheyah,  Qayatrishnik  Amtshtuhhah  Chhand  Agamsi  Agnirvayu  arkd  devata, 

<3)  This  ia  exjwessed  by  the  mantras  Ombhuuh  Anguehtctbhyannamak,  &9. 

(4)  The  mantras,  above  explained,  which  f^ye  name  the  names  of  Bashis  cIisb 
das  Mid  deyatas,  are  soametimes  sabetitnted  by  tbe  following :  I  bave  not  explauied 
them  in  the  text,  as  tbe  snbjeot  matter  of  both  is  almost  the  same ;  and  I  give  them 
for  piir|K>Bee  of  reference.  Omithy^kAsbaram  brahma,  agnidevati,  brahmaityir* 
Bham  gayatnun  ohhandam  paramitmam  sampyam  siyngjam  vihiyogam.  Ayotu- 
Tarad^   deri  gayatrim   chandftBtoatetham  b»hma  jushasram^  yathamhatbktua.- 
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Japa  actually  begins.  The  Brahmin  now  considers  himself  as  full\r 
imbued  with  the  Spirit  of  Sandhyadevata,  and  tries  to  identify  it  in  his 
heart.  Gayatri  should  be  repeated  not  less  than  ten  times  on  each  occa- 
sion, but  not  more  than  1,008  times  a  day  on  the  whole.  The  number 
should  be  counted  in  a  circular  way,  by  the  divisions  in  the  fingers  be- 
ginning with  the  third  division  of  the  little  finger,  and  omitting  the 
second  divisions  of  the  middle  and  the  ring  fingers.  In  the  morning  the 
hands  should  be  raised  to  the  level  of  the  eyebrows,  in  the  noon  to  the 
breast,  and  in  the  evening  they  should  be  pointed  to  the  earth.  The 
hands  should  in  all  these  cases  be  covered  and  never  remain  open.  The 
Japa  is  of  three  kinds,  TJttama  (superior),  Madhyama  (middle),,  and  the 
Adhama  (worst).  The  Uttama  Japa  consists  in  the  meditation  upon  the 
meaning  and  significance  of  the  mantra,  and  the  devata,  without  repeat- 
ing the  manti*a  itself,  the  middle  course  differs  from  it  in  the  mantras 
being  inaudibly  pi-onounced  by  the  lips  ;  and  the  Adhama  Japa  consists 
in  the  repetition  of  the  mantras,  so  that  a  person  by  his  side  may  hear 
him. 

This  is  followed  by  Pranayama,  and  a  Sankalpa  for  Upasthdna. 
How  they  should  be  performed  has  already  been  described.  As  for 
Upasthana,  it  is  of  two  kinds,  Gayatriupasthana  and  Suryopasthana. 
The  Gayatriupasthana  is  the  mantra  beginning  with  "  Uttamasikhare- 
devi,"  and  is  intended  to  send  back  the  Sandhyadevata  which  was 
previously  invoked  for  purposes  of  meditation  during  Japa.  This  should 
be  repeated  on  all  the  three  occasions.  Next  to  this  is  the  Suryopas- 
thana, the  mantras  of  which  are  those  beginning  with  Mitrasya  cJiarsJianL 
dhritaha  "  Asatyanarajdsa,''  and  "  Immanievaruna,'*  and  which  should  be 
repeated  facing  the  Sun  during  morning,  noon,  and  evening  respectively. 
He  should  afterwards  thank  these  deities  he  has  invoked,  viz.^  Sandhya, 
Savitri,  Gayatri,  Saraswati,  and  lastly  the  whole  of  divine  hierarchy. 
Then  the  mantra  KaiTwkarsJteenmanyurakarsJiinnarnonamaha  is  repeated 
the  object  of  it  being  to  be  excused  by  the  doctrines  above  named  deities 
for  any  indiscreet  act  or  thought  which  might  have  been  done  or  occur- 
red during  the  performance  of  Sandhyavandana.  The  devatas  presid- 
ing over  the  ten  directions  (some  prefer  six,  as  it  is  in  accordance  with 
the  Taittireya  Aranyaka)  are  then  thanked.  Then  a  few  verses  in 
praise  of  his  favourite  deity  are  usually  repeated :  though  these  are  not 
prescribed  by  the  Dharma  Sastras.     I  may  here  state  that  sometimes 

tithpapam  akamliatpTatimichyafcA>athr4thryathkurnth^tthpapftm  tadi^tryat  prati- 
innchyat^Btarvarn^iuahadevi  fiandhy^devi  vidyfoaxaevati  Ojoai  sahosi  balamasi 
bhrajofti  devinmanam  thamanamigi  visvamaai  visvoyuh  flarramaai  sarvayuh  abhi 
bhurom  giyitri  mavahayami  balamivihayimi  BarasvatimivahayAmi  chandarabini- 
mAvahayamiSnyabrarohasirovishnorhridajagam  rndraaaikhA  prithviyoniti  prind- 
pAna  vyinodai.a  samdna  prana  av^tavarni  ainkhayana  sagoM  cbatarFijrmflatyak. 
Bharatnpadi  shatkukabi  pancba  sirsbopa  nayane  viniyagah. 

Tfttaavitu  angnRhtibhyinmamab    var^nyam     tharjnni     bhyilnnamah    bhareo 
deraaya  madhyamAbhyaDnamab  dbimabi  anAmikiibbyaimamah  dhiyoyonah  kaniahti/ 
k&bhyinnamab  prachodayAt  karatala  karapriabtfr  bbyinnsmab. 

Tataavitub,  brabmatmanft  hridiyayanamah  varenyam  Viahnifcmane  airaaeavfthti- 
bhargodevaaya  nidrAtmane  aikhayai  vaabat  dbimabi  aaty&tmatie  Kavachoya  hnina 
dhiyovotion  gnAnitmane  netbrAbhyim  vaabat  praohodayat  Bary^tmane  csthribh^vi 
phct  bhusorbhuYft  83uvaremiti  thigbandhnnam,  vosurawojya 
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verses  unauthorized  by  the  Dharnia  Sastras  are  repeated  by  several 
classes  of  Brahmins,  as,  for  example,  after  the  mantra*  "  Asaviiditych 
hrahmu'*  is  repeated  then,  next  after  Arghya,  after  "  Ayatuvarada  devl,'* 
and  lastly  on  the  occasion  we  are  speaking  about ;  bat  to  write  them  all 
will  be  a  fruitless  task.  Suffice  it  to  say,  however,  that  very  few  of  them 
are  really  Vedic  mantras. 

Lastly,  the  ahliivddana  or  the  final  prostration  towards  Sandhya- 
devata,  after  which  the  Gotra,  Sutra,  and  the  name  of  the  person  is 
repeated.  The  abhivddana  is  a  rather  mystical  performance,  inasmuch 
as  the  performer  should  identify  himself  with  Paitibraliraan.'  The  place 
where  Japa  was  performed  is  then  sprinkled  with  water  consecrated 
by  the  repetition  of  Om, 

This  finishes  the  Sandhya  of  the  Brahmin ;  I  say  Brahmin, 
because  this  method  is  generally  followed  by  a  Brahmin  and  by  a 
Brahmin  alone.  I  do  not  however  see  any  reason  why  it  is  not 
followed  by  the  Kshatriyas  or  the  Vaisyas,  for  no  prohibition  to  that 
effect  can  be  found  in  any  of  the  existing  Smrities.  On  the  contrarj 
Manu  and  Yagnivalkya,  and  others^  consider  these  and  all  other 
Karmas  as  common  to  all  the  dwijas,  the  common  name  for  the  iliree 
higher  castes.  Indeed,  a  Brahmin  was  considered  superior,  inasmach 
as  he  alone  could  teach  the  Vedas.  The  only  work  of  authority,  if  it  can 
be  so-called — ^which  prescribes  different  methods — is  the  Mahanirvana 
Tantra.  This  change  for  the  worse  began  only  a  few  centuries  ago, 
and  was  quietly  followed  by  others*. 

In  the  next  and  last  section  of  this  essay  it  will  be  my  pleasant 
duty  to  explain  the  various  mantras  repeated  during  the  performance 
of  Sandhyavandana,  omitting  of  course  those  that  have  been  already 
explained  and  compare  their  original  viniyogas  (purposes)  with  those  of 
the  present  day. 

(1).  The  mantras  actually  repeated  are  Sandhyayaia  mahan  Hovitrinamah  Gaya- 
tri  namahf  Sarcutvatiyai  thamaJi ;  the  Gayatri  devata  being  supposed  to  ha?e  the 
three  aspects  here  named. 

(2).  Yagnavalkya.  Gharbhashtameaslitamevabde  Brahmanasyopanajanan 
ragnsmeka  dascsayike  vishnukii  yathakalam 

Up&noya  gurusishyam  Mahiryahritipurvakam  redamadhyapayathenam  soneb- 
aoharan  sikshayit 

(3).  I  may  I  also  add  that  the  Vaisyas  of  the  Northern  parts  of  this  Prcsideccy 
perform  their  Sandhya  in  the  same  way  as  Brahmins. 

S.  E.  GoPALA  Charlu,  F.  T.  S. 
(7b  he  continued.) 
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•'GLOSSARY  OF  THEOSOPHICAL  TERMS  USED  IN  THE 

KEY  TO  THEOSOPHY." 
E\TRYOXE  who  reads  the  Key  to  Theosophy  should  now  possess 'its 
companion,  this  one  shilling  G-lossary,  of  sixty  pages,  large  clear  print,  just 
arrrived  from  thfl  Theosophical  Publishing  Office,  7,  Duke  Street,  Adelphi, 
London.  The  Occidental  reader  will  want  it  for  its  definitions  of  Oriental 
words.  The  Asiatic  will  equally  find  it  convenient  for  its  explanation  of 
European  mediaBval  terms ;  and  both  Eastern  and  Western  readers  will  wel- 
come the  pithy  biographical  paragraphs  which  throw  light  and  interest  on 
the  text  where  names  occur. 


The  Second  Edition  of  the  Key  to  Theosophy  is  at  hand.  It  contains 
the  new  Glossary  bound  up  with  it  as  an  addition.  In  other  respects,  the 
socond  Edition  is  the  same  as  the  first.  A.  B. 


SINNETT'S  ESOTERIC  BUDDHISM.* 
Madame  Camille  Lemaitee,  P.  T.  S.,  has  favored  France  with  the  first 
French  translation  of  Sinnett's  Esoteric  Buddhism.  Mrae.  Lemaitro  has 
added  a  second  title — Hindu  Positivism.  Her  preface  says  that  her  trans- 
lation was  urged  and  hastened  at  the  desire  of  those  who  cannot  read  English ; 
that  it  wte  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  to  spread  doctrines  which 
are  as  old  as  the  world,  but  whose  breadth  of  view,  and  grandeur  of  idea, 
are  so  new  as  to  astonish  Occidental  thought ;  that,  in  fact,  the  work  and  the 
moveraent  Theosophic,  bind  together  in  one,  doctrines  sociologic,  scientific, 
and  which  are  also  religious,  in  every  acceptation  of  the  term,  "  religious  :" — 
land  to  the  sky,  planets  to  the  suns,  man  to  man,  the  individual  to  humanity, 
and  humanity  to  illimitable  Unity ! 

With  such  a  preface,  we  may  almost  take  for  granted  that  the  translator 
has  comprehended  the  doctrinary  scope  of  the  work  before  her  ;  has  appre- 
hended the  humanitarian  use  of  an  abundant  catering  for  the  Theosophical 
reading  appetiti»  at  the  very  moment  of  its  hunger ;  and  her  ability,  and 
fidelity  also,  for  ft  prominent  part  in  that  catering.  A  glance  through  Mme. 
Lemaitre's  book  confirms  this  impression.  The  redundant  clause  she  leaves 
out ;  the  leading  idea  she  seizes.  Breaking  the  long  English  paragraph  into 
paragraphs  short  and  numerous, — a  very  French  method  having  advantages 
in  emphatic  and  clear  presentation  of  ideas, — her  edition  has  the  face  of  an 
original  work.  Wc  should  like  exceedingly,  if  in  place  of  repeating  the 
title  of  the  book  at  the  top  of  every  page,  which  the  reader  needs  not,  she 
had  placed  there  the  title  of  the  chapter,  which  would  be  a  real  help.  But 
if  this  reform  were  general  in  literature,  it  would  expunge  some  entire 
libi-aries  in  all  languages.  Mount  Whitney  is  spelled  "Whitwey"  and 
".Whitcwy,"  on  pages  162  and  163 ;  but  this  light  error  in  only  geographi- 
cal doctrine  shall  be  forgiven. 

India,  and  for  a  wonder  invariably  and  everywhere,  pronounces  its 
favorite  Sage's  name  as  though  it  were  spelled   Shankaratchariya ;  so   a 

•  Le  Bouddhismo  Esoteriqup,  on  I'ositivisme  Hindu-  Par  A.  P.  Sinnett,  Traduit 
de  TAnglaiS;  par  Mme.  CamUie  Lcxnaitre  ;  11,  rue  du  la  Chaussee-d'Antiu.'' 
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[  better  French  rendering  there  might  be,  than  "  Sankarakariya"  and  *•  Sanca- 

\  rakarija/  pages  215,216,  &c. 

These  various  items  are  small  compared  with  the  wide  doctrine,  inspira- 
tion and  stimulus,  for  which  the  awakened  West,  with  the  revived  East, 
devoutly  thanks  "  our  Madam,"  as  the  Bombay  brothers  say,  when  they 
desire  to  express  a  fond  regard ;  thanks  brother  Siauett ;  and  thanks  Mme. 
Oamiile  Lemaitre. 

A.B. 


"  THE  IDEA  OF  RE-BIRTH." 
Br  Fravcesc/l  Arunda^le,  published  by  Kegan  Paul,  French,  Trubner 
&  Co.,  contains  a  Preface  by  A,  P.  Sinnett,  a  Treatise  by  Miss  Arundale,  and 
an  Essay  by  Karl  Heckel,  translated  from  German  to  English  by  Miss 
Arundale.  lb  is  clearly  printed  and  pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  is  of  form  and 
price  convenient  to  possess.  Be- incarnation  is  rapidly  growing  in  interest 
with  the  more  thoughtful  of  the  reading  public,-— recalling  the  Oriental 
attention  to  a  leading  doctrine  of  their  fathers,  while  to  Occidental  peoples, 
being  new,  it  is  the  more  fascinatingly  attractive ;  as  though  at  an  Orient 
window,  the  darkening  shutters  were  suddenly  opened,  and  "  the  light  of 
other  days"  shone  around,  with  their  brilliant  beams  or  with  sombre  sha- 
dows. Consequently  every  help  on  this  topic  is  just  now  opportune;  and 
ev^en  to  the  Eastern  mind.  The  more  pious  Indians  generally  have  too  little 
wish  to  re-incarnate; — "  mokslia"  deliverance  from  the  material  and  earthy 
being  their  aim,  rather  than  to  be  again,  and  still  again  enfleshed ;  and  they 
respect  those  who  escape  to  solitude,  hoping  there  to  meet  the  approval 
of  the  Supreme,  and  then  and  there  to  be,  taken  into  itself,  as  a  finality. 
The  spiritual  Indian  needs  to  think  reasonably  over  this  same  old  doctrine  of 
Ee-birbh,  before  thinkiny^  it  possible  to  skip  the  race  ot  life  through  the  long 
route  to  come,  of  Branch-tribes  and  Sub-races,  and  Boot-races,  and  Rounds 
before  ever  he  can  come  to  the  portal  of  that  unknown  life,  of  which  this 
one  here  may  be  not  even  the  dimmest  and  farthest  shadow. 

The  Preface  is  valuable  for  more  than  the  prestige  of  the  name  Simiett. 
He  distinctly  refers  to  "  the  Christ"  as  the  Spiritual  Ego,  redeeming  man- 
kind by  a  series  of  their  own  lives  of  struggling  progression  until  the  better- 
Self,  the  Saviour,  shall  thoroughly  infuse,  overshadow,  and  finally  submerge 
our  usually  identified  personality,  in  a  grander,  a  godly  being;  after  that, 
continuing  to  be  a  responsible  individuality  during  as:es  of  an  excelsior  road 
which  yet  lies  in  front,  ere  we  are  ready  to  rejoin  the  Absolute,  and  in  the 
one  Everlasting  Life,  lose  our  little  lives  and  our  small  selves. 

Miss  Arun dale's  diffuse  style  is  unsifted  gold.  She  has  well  studied 
her  subject ;  so  although  the  sieve  is  heavy,  there  are  nuggets  in  it.  Her 
treatise  deals  largely  with  karma  as  inseparably  allied  with  "  The  Idea  of 
Be-birth."  To  propound  that  almost  self-convincing  law  of  Cause  and  just 
Effect,  to  explain  general izingjy  its  operation,  is  compai-atively  easy.  To 
give  the  details  of  the  intricate  workings  of  karma,  with  indubitable  accuracy, 
requires  an  inspired  pen. 

Herr  Jenny  of  Dresden  established  a  trust  fund  for  the  dissemination 
of  ideas  on,  or  involved  with,  Be-incarnation.  Karl  Heckel's  Prize  Essay,  as 
the  superior  among  thirty-five,  represents  the  impression  which  a  literary 
deliver  gets  from  the  great  printed  mass  of  translations  and  original  disquisi- 
tions on  Oriental  religious  philosophy.     In  this  way  it  is  more  valuable  thaa 
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for  its  teaching.    The  Th^osop  Lical  Puf  6  at  gral  centres,  and  India  in 

broken  English  or  with  inadequate  proof -correct  ion,  have  published  pages 
and  volumes  that  are  more  mature.  The  lovely  spirit  breathing  in  Karl 
HeckeFs  last  twelve  pages  must  have  secured  the  prize,  beginning  from  the 
passage — ''  We  seek  eagerly,  we  beUeve  tenaciously,  in  a  moral  develop- 
ment for  the  world." 

The  book  lacks  a  Table  of  Contents,  giving  the  numbered  page  whero 
each  treatise  begins.  Life  is  short  and  books  so  many,  that  to  save  the 
time  and  effort  of  the  reader,  is  duty.  Why  does  the  title  of  the  book  appear 
at  the  top  of  every  page  ?  We  need  not  to  be  told  of  it  twice  every  time  wa 
turn  a  leaf.  It  is  superfluous  information.  There  are  over  150  padres  in  the 
book,  and  we  are  told  150  times  that  the  title  is  the  Idea  of  Re-birth. 
Seventy-five  times,  even  five,  or  ten,  would  he  enough  for  the  acute  minds 
that  can  read  philosophic  essays.  But  we  cannot  open  the  book  at  random, 
and  know  whether  the  page  is  Sinnett*s  Preface,  or  Arundale's  Treatise,  or 
Heckel's  Prize  Essay.  That  would  indeed  help  the  reader.  Oh !  that  book- 
makers should  put  obstacles  upon  the  mental  race- track,  to  make  us  advance 
less  in  each  life-time  !  A.  B. 


PALMISTRY. 

"  Palmistrt,"    by  Louise  Cotton,    with  chapters  on  Astral  Influence 

and  the  Divining  Rod;   and  twelve  excellent  plates,— published  by  Geo, 

Eedway,  York   Street,    Covent  Garden,  London,  is  a  clear,  simple,  well 

prepared  book.    Author  and  publisher  have  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  and 

every  section  is  to  be  commended.    Treating  of  themes  which  are  sure  ol 

being  popular,  it  is  well  adapted  for  a  small  gift  in  social  life. 

A.  B« 


"ESTUDIOS  TEOSOFICOS.*' 
NuMBXKs  I  and  2  of  a  Spanishs  eries,  each  number  having  sixteen 
pages,  and  of  good  shape  for  binding,-— contain  choice  paragraphs  froia 
Bhagavad  Gita,  long  answers  to  Inquiries,  an  elaborate  article  explaining 
the  Theosophical  Society,  pertinent  Miscellany,  Fragments  from  the  Voice  of 
the  Silence,  extracts  from  Light  on  the  Path,  the  beginning  of  the  to-be-con- 
tinued Buddhism  in  the  Occident,  by  Burnous,  addresses  and  statistics  in 
full  of  Theosophical  work,  past  ieind  present. 

A.  B. 


"LUX." 
Lux,  Hn  Italian  monthly  magazine,  the  bulletin  of  the  International  Aca- 
demy for  Spiritual  and  Magnetic  Study,  4th  year  and  2nd  number, — con- 
tinues the  Italian  translation  of  Esoteric  Buddhism ;  continues  D.  D.  Home*s 
Life  and  Mission;  continues  an  article  having  the  startling  title,  II  Signor 
Diavolo ;  begins  interestingly  a  History  of  Spiritism ;  reviews  Apr^s  la  Mort ; 
finishes  A  Scientific  Inquest ;  has  short  articles  on  Masonry,  Edison,  Harriet 
Ho^mer,  General  Drayson,  Hypnotism,  Magnetic  Water,  &Cm  &c.  &c, 

Jl  B. 
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THEOSOPHY  IN  WESTERN  LANDS. 
[From  our  London  Correspondent.'] 

London,  March  1891. 
DuKiNG  the  last  week  or  ten  days  a  notice  lias  being  going  the  round  of 
the  papers  to  the  effect  that  ^  Mrs.  Besant  sails  for  America  shortly  to  attend 
the  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Section  of  [the  Theosophical  Society, 
as  the  personal  representative  of  Madame  Blavatsky  and  special  delegate 
from  the  British  Section  of  the  Society"  Briefly,  the  facts  are  as  stated; 
Mrs.  Besant  sails  on  the  1st  of  April,  and  will  probably  be  away  about  three 
weeks,  as  she  will  deliver  nine  or  ten  public  lectures,  besides  attending  the 
forthcoming  American  Convention.  It  may,  I  think,  be  truthfully  asserted 
that  the  pleasure  with  which  our  American  brethren  will  welcome  her,  will 
be  but  in  proportion  to  the  regret  with  which  we  see  her  depart,  even  for  so 
short  a  period  of  time.  During  Mrs.  Besant's  absence  a  new  course  of 
lectures  will  be  commenced  at  the  Blavatsky  Lodge  Meetings,  the  first  of 
which  will  be  delivered  on  April  the  2nd ;  the  Syllabus  extending  over  several 
weeks,  indeed  th«  last  paper  will  be  read  so  late  as  June  25th.  Several  mem- 
bers have  been  asked  to  prepare  and  read  papers,  choosing  their  own  snb- 
ject  in  each  oase ;  the  result  of  this  plan  promises  to  prove  exceedingly  inte^ 
esting,  and  as  a  rough  draft  of  the  Syllabus  has  just  reached  me,  I  trans- 
cribe it  herewith  : — 

April     2nd — The  Puranas :  Symbology  versus  Philology :  Prof.  M.  N.  DriTedi. 
„        9th — Theosophy  and  Science  (old) :  H.  Burrows. 
„      \Qtlx^—Theotiophy  arid  Science  (new) :  H.  Burrows. 
„      2^rd'^Theoeophy  and  the  Christian  Doctrines  :  W.  Kingsland. 
„      dOHL—The  KabaUkh :  W.  Wynn  Westcott. 
TAskj      7th — Theosophy  and  Theosophical  Christianity :  an  F.  T.  S.  (osine  not 
given). 
„      14tilL'^JEa8tem    Psychology:  the    misBing  link   |)etween   Seligion  and 

Science  $  G.  B.  8.  Mead, 
„      21tii— Theosophical  Ethics  :  E.  T.  Stnrdy. 
„      28th — Divine  Incarnation  :  Annie  Besant. 
Jane      4th — Theosophy  and  its  relation  to  Art :  R.  A,  Machell* 
,,      lltb— HoZar  Myths :  W.  B.  Old. 

„  18th — Notes  on  the  Bsoterieism  of  the  Gospels  :  G.  B.  S.  Mead« 
„  25th— 27te  Sacrificial  Victim  i  Annie  Besant, 
The  wide  range  of  subjects  shewn  in  the  above  is  a  practical  prooff 
Were  any  needed^  of  the  ability,  learning,  and  scholarship  of  several  of  our 
members ;  and  an  evidence  of  the  internal  vitality  and  activity  of  the  Lodge 
named  after  our  beloved  and  revered  teacher,  H.  P.  Blavatsky.  As  Mrs* 
Besant  has  so  well  said  :—**  Where  she  (H.  P.  B.)  is,  there,  evident  to  all 
eyesj  is  the  centre  of  energy.'*  Touching  H.  P.  B.,  I  am  only  sorry  that  I 
cannot  tell  you  that  she  is  very  much  better  since  I  last  wrote.  There  is,  bo 
doubt,  a  slight  improvement,  but  not  anything  approaching  to  what  we 
could  wish.  I  suppose  time  alone,  and  tho  coming  warmer  weather,  can  effect 
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the  desired  change.  I  hear  through  a  side  wind  that  two  more  Lodges  are 
in  process  of  formation  in  Sweden ;  although  not  as  yet  sufficiently  consoli- 
dated to  he  officially  notified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  European  Section,  and 

the  Charters  applied  for. 

•        >       •  •  •  •  •  •  . 

The  pages  of  a  recent  numher  of  the  Fortnightly  contained  an  exceedingly 
powerful  and  well- written  article  hy  Earnest  M.  Bowden,  which  is  of  interes(f 
to  us,  as  in  "  Scientific  Sins"  he  throws  a  new  light  upon  actions  commonly 
looked  upon  as  venial — ^not  to  say  positively  virtuous — ^by  ChnaOan  nations. 
Indeed  the  whole  tenor  of  the  article  tends  practically  towards  the  bringing 
of  a  very  heavy  indictment  against  Christianity  on  the  score  of  its  complete 
neglect  to  teach  such  vitally  important  duties  as  those  of  parental  responsi- 
bility, and  kindness  towards  animals,  in  a  sense  which  I  will  demonstrate 
by  quoting  from  Mr.  Bowden's  article.  He  remarks  that  Christianity  and 
Society  pay  scarcely  any  attention  to  many  of  the  indirect  effects  of  conduct, 
noting  en  ^passant  such  "  sins"  as  charity,  by  which  he  would  seem  to  imply 
the  giving  under  such  circumstances  that  poverty  is  increased  and  actual 
harm  done  ultimately^  and  the  infliction  of  useless  punishment.  Mr.  Bowden 
then  touches  upon  sexual  immorality,  and  enters  what  he  terms  "  a  mild 
protest"  against  "  the  hardly  wise  indiscrimination  of  the  average  Christian 
moraHst."  Upon  the  question  of  filial  relationship — ^parental  responsibility-r 
— ^he  has  much  to  say,  pointing  out  that  many  if  not  actually  regretting 
that  they  were  bom,  would  have  no  wish  to  enter  the  world  again  :-^ 

"  The  parent  seems  rarely  to  question  whether  every  child  ooght  really  to  feel 

gratefal  for  the  life  bestowed .this  whole  matter  of  assaming  parental  respop^t* 

bility  is  one  in  which  Christianity  and  Society  oonspicaonsly  fail  to  teaoh  man  his 
duty.  Qiristianity  can  pride  itself  on  its  tenderness  for  the  '  little  ones,'  yet  appa- 
rently cares  nothing  whether  they  are  brought  into  beiog  under  -snch  conditions 
that  every  day  of  their  life  they  are  cruelly  wronged.... but  the  typical  Christian 
teaoher  appears  to  have  no  conception  of  any  such  thing  appertaining  to  wedlock 
as  duties,  and  most  solemn  ones,  of  not  having  children.  He  practically,  if  not 
sometimes  avowedly,  makes  light  of  parental  responsibility.  His  teaching  is  much 
the  same  in  principle  as  if  he  said,  Pay  yoar  debts  if  yon  conveniently  can ;  bnt 
contract  as  many  as  you  please,  which  yon  know  you  can  never  pay.  So  long  as 
men  and  women  are  lawfully  wedded,  they  can  entail  by  their  self-gratification  any 

quantity  of  misery  on  others But  the  Christian  teacher  has  no  stem  rebuke  for 

the  unsompalous  parent..,. Had  Christianity,  for  the  past  thirty  or  forty  generations, 
bnt  devoted  only  a  little  of  its  influence  over  the  sezoal  relations  to  the  task  of  judi- 
ciously enforcing  the  responsibilities  of  parentage,  ever  aiming  at  the  reduction  of 
hereditary  evil  to  a  minimum,  who  can  say  what  progpress  in  good  and  happiness 
Christian  countries  might  not  have  made." 

So  much  for  paternal  responsibility.  I  have  only  cited  such  sentences  as 
vrill  best  bring  out  the  point  sought  to  be  made,  viz.,  the  neglect  of  Chris- 
tianity to  speak  out  boldly,  and  teach  men  and  women  their  obvious  duty  in 
this  matter.  With  some  of  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Mr.  Bowden  we,  aa 
Theosophists,  cannot  be  in  complete  accord ;  but  his  facts  are  undeniable. 
TScm  let  tts  hear  him  on  duties  to  the  animal  kingdom,  his  utterances  hereon 
are  weighted  witha  just  and  keen  indignation;  but  after  all  he  only  points 
cat  What  H.P.  B.  and  other  Theosophical  writers  have  been  calling  our 
Attention  to  for  some  time  past :-« 

'*  Hundreds  of  years  before  Christ  was  heard  of,  good  men  had  propagated 
far  and  wide  the  gospel  of  mercy  to  the  lower  animals.     Yet  Christianity  seems 
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tttterly  hardened  af^InRt  evory  senfcietit  beinj^  except  man  ;  and  the  way  in  which 
&nimal8,  ami  especially  witd  animalSf  aro  still  treated  with  its  tacit  consent,  is  a 

disgrace  to  the  whole  religion By  received  or  popular  Christianity ,  tbe  whole 

qaestion  of  duties  to  the  lower  animals,  of  cmelty,  sport,  humane  usage,  ia  treatod 
as  no  essential  part  of  morality,  but  is  merely  introduced  or  omitted  at  the  caprice 

of  the  individual  moralist Tbke  that '^  treasury  of  piety..' the  Bi^lish  Fteyer 

iOBook.    We  hear  enough  in  its  pages  of  imploring  mercy  on  oonelvee ;.  bo^  doss 
the  Catechism  inform  the  Christian  child  that  he  himjself  must  sh&w  meroy  oa  the 

helplf  sa  creatores  beneath  him?  No It  teaches  him  his  duty  to  his  neighbottr 

and  to  God,  hut  not  his  duty  to  the  lower  animals Not  only  negative,,  but  posi- 
tive, evidence  of  the  heartlessness  of  Christianity  as  a  religion  might  easily  be  col- 
lected in  abundance What  cares  Christianity,  with  its  patron  saint  of  the 

chase*  about  insuring  a  painless  death  to  animals  that  have  to  be  killed  ? Is  the 

Christian  world  shocked  at  the  cruelties  (see  Lanat,  Aug.  17  and  31,  1889)  inflicted 
on  cod  and  other  fish  in  bringing  them  to  market  for  the  ultra  pious  to  feed  on  ? 
Christianity  cares  for  none  of  these  things.  Its  attitude  towards  the  whole  subject 
ia  one  of  cold  and  heartless  indifEerenoe,  and  this  in  a  world  where  the  enormoua 
majority  of  hideous  tragedies  are  perpetrated  on  dumb  animals.. 4... Were  not  *  hunt- 
ing and  hawking,'  the  '  favourite  pastimes'  of  a  certain  holy  and  .mnch-prajing 
eaint  (Edward  the  Confessor),  still  honoured  by  the  Christian  Church  ?  May  not  the 
clergyman, — *  wholesome  and  godly  example  for  the  people  to  follow* — ^enjoj  his 
day's  shooting  with  as  much  zest  and  ealloosness  as  if  targets  of  flesh  and  blood 

and  nerves  existed  solely  for  his  amusement  ? »...The  great  sportsman,  the  netori* 

ous  fox-hunter,  can  be  reckoned  an  exemplary  follower  of  Christ.  80  long  as  gnoe 
is  reverently  said  over  meals,  it  matters  nx>t  whethev  feeling  creatures  hare  been 

iDdiJpd  slowly  to  death  for  food In  short,  the  love  that  Christianity  inoujcates  is 

not  universal  sympathy,  but  something  much  more  akin  to  honour  among  thieves... 

A  morality  which  does  not  teach  that  mercy,  where  practicable,  is  due  to  the 

meanest  sentient  being,  that  we  .must  be  ready,  rather  than  be  cruel,  to  g^ve  up  a 
great  deal,  is  not  flt  to  be  called  a  monlity....  Barring  exceptions,  and  most  honour' 

able  ones the  whole  relations  of  our  race  to  the  lower  animals  are  wicked  in  the 

extreme...... Finally,  we  could  hardly  select  a  couple  of  practical  duties  mors 

urgently  needing  to  be  kept  earnestly  before  us  than  the  two  duties  of  unselfish 

parental  forethought  and  consideration  for  dumb  aubnals and  official  Christian 

nity  passes  over  them  both." 

Nothing  more  wholesale  in  the  way  of  a  crashing  condeinnatton  eoold 
possibly  be  passed  npon  the  flagrant  '*  sins  of  omission^  of  what  Mr.  Bowden 
very  rightly  terms  **  official  Christianity;"  pubbc  opinion  needs  rousing  upon 
these  grave  questions,  and  articles  like  the  one  under  consideration  are 
much  needed.  As  Mr.  Elingsland  writes,  the  Church  will  only  yield  to  prcs- 
sure  fkx>m  without,  she  is  not  only  incapable  of  taking  the  initiative  from 
within)  but  is  evidently  unwilling  to  attempt  any  such  reform,  the  argent 
necessity  for  which  is  so  convincingly  indicated  by  Mr.  Bowden. 

Count  Tolstoi  lifts  up  his  voice,  or  rather  puts  his  very  powerful  pen  to 
paper,  in  the  pages  of  the  Contemporary,  on  "  The  Ethics  of  Wine  Drink- 
ing and  Tobacco-Smoking."  But  I  only  mention  it  on  account  of  a  testi- 
mony therein  contained  to  the  dual  nature  of  man,  yie  higher  and  the  lower* 
the  god  and  the  animal.  Tolstoi  says  that  man  has  frequent  opportunities  for 
discerning  in  himself— during  the  course  of  his  conscious  existeaioe-^two 
distinct  beings  : "  the  one  blind  and  sensuous,  the  other  endowed  with  eighty 
BpirituaL"  That  the  fcH'mer  performs  all  the  natural  functions  of  the  body» 
efttingy  drinking,  sleeping,  perpetuating  itself ;  movizig  about  "  like  a  machino 
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duly  wound  up  for  a  definite  period."  While  the  latter,  "  the  seeing  spiritual 
being,"  it  is  which  is  but  linked  [to  the  lover,  the  sensuous  being, 
and  which  is  able  only  to  act  through  that  lower,  manifesting  as  "  the  voice 
of  conscience."  Tolstoi  further  thinks  that  "  human  life  may  be  truly  said 
to  be  made  up  of  one  of  two  kinds  of  activity ;  (1)  the  bringing  of  one's 
conduct  into  harmony  with  the  dictates  of  conscience ;  or  (2)  the  concealing 
from  oneself  the  manifestations  of  conscience,  in  order  to  make  it  possible 
to  continue  to  live  as  one  is  living."  In  other  words,  the  man  of  flesh  unceas- 
ingly endeavours  to  stifle  the  "  voice"  of  the  spirit  within,  the  higher 
immortal  ego. 

Professor  Max  Muller  seems  quite  unable  to  refrain  from  flinging  little 
stones  at  Theosophists  and  the  Theosophical  Society.  In  his  recent  lecture — 
the  first  of  a  series  on  Oriental  subjects—at  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, — ^he 
jestingly  observed  "  that  we  had  heard  of  letters  from  the  Mahatrnas  of 
Tibet  flying  through  the  air  from  Lhassa  to  Calcutta  and  London"  (quoted 
from  the  Times  report),  although  he  omits  to  state  where,  or  from  whom, 
he  "  had  heard"  this  information,  neither  does  he  consider  it  necessary  to 
give  his  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  "  flying"  letters  came  from 
Lhassa!  a  fair — ^rather  fairer  than  usual — type  of  the  kind  of  assertions  made 
about  us,  and  the  sources  of  our  teaching. 

Not  very  long  ago  an  interesting  account  of  the  *'  Druses  of  the  Holy 
Land"  appeared  in  Blachwaod  ;  an  article  written  in  so  sympathetic  and  fair 
a  tone,  and  with  such  evident  desire  to  do  justice  to  this  mysterious  race  of  the 
Holy  Land,  and  to  disabuse  the  public  mind  of  previous  misconceptions  as 
to  their  history,  creed,  and  principles,  that  I  have  made  a  few  notes  thereon 
which  may  perhaps  interest  you.  Of  course  the  broad  outlines  of  the  ori- 
gin of  the  name  and  religion  of  the  Druses  will  be  tolerably  familiar  to  you  ; 
the  author  of  the  paper  goes  very  fully  into  this,  having,  as  he  says,  had 
much  private  conversation  with  some  of  the  most  learned  and  instructed 
of  their  priests,  or  khateebsy  on  the  subject.  It  is,  however,  with  the  doctrine 
and  religious  practices  of  the  Druses — which  he  also  closely  investigated,—* 
that  we  are  most  concerned,  ever  seeking  as  we  Theosophists  must  do  for  the 
underlying  points  of  union  in  all  creeds  and  religious  belief.  The  author 
points  to  a  dose  connection  which,  in  his  opinion,  exists  between  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Druses  and  ''  the  originators  of  the  mystic  rites)  of  Freemasonry," 
giving,  as  examples,  their  secret  assemblies,  passwords,  signs,  and  degrees  of 
initiation  ;  and  the  fact,  also,  that  on  one  occasion  he  received  from  a  Druse, 
the  grijp  of  Master  Mason,  which,  to  the  man's  immense  surprise,  he  immedi- 
ately returned.  "  Their  hkaXwehs  (or  places  of  sacred  assembly)  are  very 
like  Masonic  Lodges  ;"  he  writes,  "  and  the  symbols  on  their  walls  are  dis- 
tinctly analagous  to  masonic  symbols."  Owing  to  the  extreme  secrecy  and 
exclnsiveness  of  the  Druse  character,  it  is  most  difficult  to  gain  an  insight  into 
their  inner  rites  and  tenets,  but  naturally  it  is  exactly  here  that  the  points 
of  union  and  identity  with  much  that  is  familiar  to  us  in  H.  P.  B.'s  teach- 
ing, will  be  found.  One  curious  belief  they  hold  is  that  "  The  one  God  has 
appeared  on  earth  in  human  form,  under  ten  different  manifestations  or 
incarnations.  The  incarnation  of  the  Godhead  is  thus  expressed  in  the 
I  Book  of  Testimonies' :—  ^ 

*'  It  is  necessary  to  beUeve  in  God  Almighty  in  His  human  form,  without  con* 
fusing  it  with  the  qneBtions,  where  P  or  how  much  ?  or  who  ?  For  that  same  figure 
has  no  flesh,  nor  blood,  nor  body,  nor  weight ;  bat  is  like  unto  a  mirror  where  you 
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put  the  same  into  a  scale  to  weigh  it»  and  look  at  yourself  in  it ;  for  does  it  weigk 
more  by  your  seeing  your  own  face  in  it  ?  So  is  the  figure  of  the  Almighty ;  it 
does  not  cat,  nor  drink,  nor  feel,  nor  can  incident  or  time  alter  it  It  is  invisible ; 
but  it  contains  the  power  of  being  ever  present,  and  it  has  appeared  to  us  on  earth 
in  human  form,  that  we  should  the  better  able  to  comprehend  it,  there  being  no 

power  in  us  wherewith  to  compare  the  Divinity *  The  repetition  of  these 

heavenly  characters  in  human  bodies,  with  the  changes  of  name  and  appearaace, 
was  to  assist  the  understanding  of  humanity,  to  make  perfect  the  way,  and  to 
establish  a  permanent  law ;  otherwise  the  ten  heavenly  characters  are  all  one,— 
one  God,  and  there  is  no  other  God  but  Him.'  *' 

The  later  portion  of  the  above  quoted  fragment  fp-ves,  M  yon  will  see,  the 
object  of  these  ten  incarnations.  The  book  from  which  it  is  taken  is  **  The  Book 
of  Testipionies  to  these  Mysteries  of  the  Unity,"  compiled  and  given  to  the 
Druses  t>y  one  Hamz6  Ibn  Ahmed,  in  the  eleventh  centnry.  They  "are 
firm  believers  in  the  doctrines  of  reincarnation  and  of  the  transmigration  of 
souls ,They  say  that  the  number  of  souls  in  existence  is  fized  and  un- 
changeable  In  the  economy  of  esoteric  Drusedom,  astrology  plays  a  some* 

what  conspicuous  part The  Druse  Mystics  have  great  faith  in  the  power 

of   the    **  seven    planets"    as  they  call    them,    to  modify    the    course  of 

human  affairs The  seven  planets  iticlude  the  sun  and  moon,  and  are 

thus  arranged  in  the  Druse  Catalogue:  Saturn  (Zahil),  Jupiter  (Maah- 
tari),  Mars  (Marrih),  Sun  (Sherus),  Venus  (Zahret),  Mercury  (Atarid),  and 
Moon  (Kamar).  These  seven  heavenly  bodies,  according  to  their  philosophy, 
were  created  by  the  help  of  the  *  Seven  original  Spirits,*  who,  under  the  ud 
and  direction  of  the  creator,  are  the  tutelary  duties  of  the  planets,  each  pla- 
net being  under  the  special  guardianship  and  authority  of  a  particular  spirit. 
The  mystic  books  of  the  Druses  assert  that '  these  seven  spirits  arranged 
the  interior  economy  of  the  earth ;  and  all  that  happens  to  the  animal,  vege- 
table, and  mineral  creation,  is  through  the  agency  of  these  seven  planets: 
fortune  and  misfortune  are  ruled  by  them."  What  could  be  more  esoteric 
and  mystic,  theo80]phically,  than  most  of  the  above  P  Taking,  of  course,  the 
sense  of  the  spirit,  not  the  letter  only.  The  Druses,  it  seems  in  their  philo- 
sophy, give  great  prominence  to  "the  mystic  number  seven."  Thus  they 
have  the  seyen  lawgivers  and  the  seven  original  spirits,  and  the  seven  planets^ 
"  In  addition  to  these  the  Druse  Code  holds  that,  at  every  incamati<Mi  of  the 
Deity,  there  appeared  seven  priests,  *  from  the  Order  of  Truth,'  who  followed 

his  steps;  Again,  as  there  were  seven  lawgivers,  so  there  are  seven 

great  laws,  and  on  the  knowledge  and  fulfilment  of  these  seven  laws  haogi 
the  Druse^s  prospect  of  eternal  life.    These  seven  laws  are  enumerated;-^ 
"  1.    The  truth  of  the  tongue. 

2.  The  preservation  of  brotherly  love. 

3.  The  abandonment  of  idol  worship. 

4.  The  disbelief  in  evil  spirits. 

5.  The  worship  of  the  one  God  in  every  age  and  g^ieration, 

6.  Perfect  satisfaction  with  the  acts  of  God. 

7.  Absolute  resignation  to  God's  will." 

Curiously  enough  the  Druses  very  seldom  pray,  nor  do  th^y  hold  an; 
day  of  the  week  as  especially  sacred ;  and  they  consider  their  **  religion"  to 
be  more  a  matter  of  practical  work  and  conduct  than  of  worship  and  deTO« 
tion. 

A.  L.  C. 
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SHE  lOVED  HUMANITY  BETTER  THAN  HERSELF. 
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"  H.  P.  B." 


rpHE  foregoing  annouooement  will  fill  witli  cmsking 
-*-  sorrow  on  the  many  who,  in  personal  intercourse, 
have  learned  to  love  Madame  Blavatsky  ;  *hile  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Theosophical  Society^  with  the  thousands  outside 
its  ranks  who  have  won  from  her  writings  some  clearer 
glimpse  into  the  dark  problems  of  human  life  and  suffermg, 
will  deeply  mourn  the  loss  of  a  noble  leader,  a  oourageoufi^ 
fielf-sacrificing  guide^  a  true  servmit  ol  Humanity. 

It  is  not  my  place  to  atten^>t,  in  the  pages  of  the 
Theosophiatj  any  sketch  of  H.  P.  B.'s  life,  any  estimate 
of  her  work,  any  account  of  her  character.  Such  a  task 
can  only  be  fittingly  perfiormed  by  her  friend  of- seventeen 
years  standing,  her  Co-Foilnder,  her  devoted  OoHeague, 
our  Presidant^Pounder,  Ooxootl  H.  S.  OtooTP;  But  I  can- 
not allow  this  month's  Theosophist  to  pass>  without  record- 
ing the  unanimous,  spontaneous,  and  heartfelt  outburst  of 
sorrow  from  every  Branoh^  almost  from  every  individual 
member  of  the  Theosophicalr  Society  in  India,  as  evinced  in 
the  letters  and  telegrams  which  pour  in  day  by  day.  Of  my 
own  personal  Iqb0  H/  is  not  fittiiig  I  sliould  speak ;  words 
fail  me  to  voice  the  feelinga  of  all;  in  H.  P,  B.  man- 
kind loses  more  than  we  can  estimate  ;  but  this  we  know : 
many  generations  yet  unborn  will  testify  to  her  worthi« 
ness. 
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''THE  THEOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY  AND  H.  P.  B." 

The  following  article  fnym  one  of  owr  most  resp&oied  members  in  America 
iva$  recewed  a/nd  in  typSf  b^ore  the  sad  news  announced  obove  reached 
India.  It  has  now  a  meloHcholy  fitness  for  tie  ^ace  in  this  month's 
"  Theosoiphist*'  which  it  occupies. 

AS  one  of  the  older  members  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  perhaps 
I  may  be  permitted  to  add  some  remarks^  and  some  personal 
observations  on  the  above  subject.  I  joined  the  Theosophical  Society 
in  December  of  1878,  just  as  the  President,  Col.  Olcott,  and  H.  P.  B.  were 
aboat  starting  for  India.  I  have  never  yet  seen  either  of  these  found- 
ers of  the  Society,  and  have  had  correspondence  with  them  only  at 
long  intervals  and*  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  general  work  of  the 
Society.  I  cannot,  therefore,  be  accused  of  being  over-awed,  or  per- 
sonally biased  by  contact  with  H.  P.  B.  If  1  have  been  "  hypnotized*' 
by  her,  it  is  at  very  long  range  and  without  a  moment's  lucidity  or 
break  in  the  "  suggestion*'  for  over  thirteen  years.  When,  therefore, 
a  disgruntled  member  of  the  Theosophical  Society  writes  me,  that 
•*  As  it  is,  her  (H.  P.  B.'s)  story  and  her  teachings  are  accepted  without 
investigation  by  the  Society,"  and  further  says — **  I  have  failed  to  find 
any  proof  of  the  truth  of  her .  story  or  of  her  teachings,"  he  comes 
to  a  very  natural  conolusion  under  the  circumstances,  and  if  I  were 
in  his  place,  I  would  certainly  and  at  once  sever  my  connection  with 
the  Society,  and  go  into  some  other  quest  more  suited  to  my  tastes 
and  abilities*  The  fact,  however,  that  the  conclusion  precedes  the 
premise  does  not  alter  the  logic  of  the  case.  Put  in  proper  form  it 
stands  thus:  ^'I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Theosophical  Society 
for  several  years,"  and  I  have  failed  to  find  any  proof  of  the  truth  of  her 
(H.  P.  B.'s)  stoiy  or  of  her  teachings,  therefore — "  her  story  and  her  teach- 
ings are  accepted  without  investigation  by  the  Society."  The  bee  in 
this  brother's  bonnet  is  quite  apparent  to  every  one  but  himself.  No 
plainer  or  more  logical  conclusion,  it  seems  to  me,  can  be  arrived  at 
by  any  one  than  this ;  if  he  fails  to  find  any  proof  of  the  truths  set 
forth  in  "  Isis  Unveiled,"  the  ^'  Seeret  Doctrine"  and  the  hundreds  of 
shorter  essays  put  forth  by  H.  P.  B.  during  the  last  fiftee:p  years^ 
then  there  can  be  therein  contained  no  message  for  him,  <»r  for  tho80 
of  like  mind.  As  to  his  motive  and  method  of  seareh  ^  as  to  whether  he 
has,  or  has  not,  conformed  in  his  researches  to  those  ethical  prindples 
whereby  it  has  all  along  been  distinctly  stated  that  knowledge  (proof) 
^vonld  follow  seeking,  is  a  matter  solely  for  him  to  decide.  If  he  has, 
to  the  very  best  of  his  ability,  conformed  to  the  ethical  principle  of 
Brotherhood;  if  he  bat  faithfnlly  laboved  to  atrist  otheni, aad  to 
promote  the  Universal  Brotherhood  of  man,  and  has  ^ipealed  in 
-vain  for  help  or  instructioii  from  H.  P.  B.,  then  is  his  ease  indeed  am 
exceptimi.  I  have  never  known  such  a  case  in  my  thirteen  years  of  inti^ 
mate  association  with  hundreds  of  members  of  the  Theosophioal  Society. 
I  have,  however,  known  persens  who  had  every  possible  opportunity,  who 
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liave  been  shown  every  posstUo  kixidness  and  consideration,  and  afford- 
ed every  means  for  ad  vanoement  and  for  work,  and  yet  who  have  not  only 
made  no  progress  bnt  seemed  to  retrograde,  and  I  have  observed  that 
in  every  single  instanoe  thia  retragrade  movemient  sprang  from  a  carping, 
nnbrotherly,  nncharitable  oriticiBm  of  H.  P.  B.  These  persons  never 
seem  to  have  got  one  particle  beyond  the  plane  of  personalities.  If  they 
tell  me  that  they  have  found  no  proof  of  the  truth  of  her  teaching,  I 
have  only  to  say ;  that^  then,  is  your  misfortune.  If  they  add  that, 
**  the  Society  accepts  her  teaching  without  investigation"  and  without 
proof,  I  must  reply,  that  such  a  statement  has  not  a  shadow  of  truth 
on  which  to  stand.  Such  a  statement  designates  the  ^^  Society"  as  a 
body  of  either  knaves  or  fools,  and  is  really  unworthy  of  notice.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  no  bye-law  in  the  T.  S.  that  requires  any  member 
to  endorse,  accept  or  believe  either  H.  P.  B.  or  any  other  individual,  be 
it  even  a  Mahatma ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  H.  P.  B.'s  motto  has 
been  from  the  beginning  not  only,  ^'My  doctrine  is  not  mine  but  his 
that  sent  me,"  but — take  the  doctrines  for  what  they  are  worth,  in  and 
of  themselves,  without  regard  to  their  source  or  authority.  No  doctrine 
is  to  be  accepted  because  of  any  authority  lying  back  of  it,  or  suffered  to 
lie  back  of  it.  This  statement  has  been  made  by  H.  P.  B.  times  almost 
without  number  and  prefaced  to  all  her  writings.  An  individual  says, 
^  I  find  after  all  my  investigations  no  *  proor  of  the  truth  of  these 
doctrines,"  and  a  sufficient  answer  would  be  "  Very  well,  then,  they  pro- 
bably contain  no  truth /or  you,  better  let  them  alone."  But  no !  that 
is  precisely  what  these  individuals  seem  unable  to  do.  Their  position 
seems  to  be  something  like  this :  ^  H.  P.  B.  has  put  forth  certain  doctrines 
and  made  certain  statements  which  she  has  received  from  Teachers, 
and  asks  that  they  be  examined  solely  an  their  meriU^  and  accepted  or 
rejected  accordingly.  I  have  examined  them  and  find  no  evidence  of 
their  truthfulness ;  the  Society  has  accepted  them  without  investi^^ation, 
therefore,  damn  H.  P.  B.  ? !" 

These  individuala  seem  entirely  incompetent  either  to  investigate 
or  to  apprehend  the  Theosc^hical  teac^ngs.  As  these  teachings  are 
ethical,  philosophical^  or  scientific,  why  such  an  one  should  desire  to 
remain  in  the  Society,  or  when  leaving  it,  should  manifest  such  unchari- 
tablenes»  towards  one  who,  so  far  from  offering  them  any  harm  or  unkind- 
nesSy  0I&  the  oontrary  has  often  shown  them  every  possible  kindness, 
seems  stt^ange  indeed..    But  this  fact  is  not  beyond  explanation. 

The  teachings  now  oalled  theoeofAioal  did  not  or^^inate  with  H.  P.  B. 
€rtliepre8eiitT.&;asmanyBkember»of  the  T.  Si.  know  very  woU.  The 
present  .writer  is  soarody  nore  than  an  "entered  apprentice*'  in  these 
matters^  aiod  yet  he  can  fortify  this  statement  by  scores  of  writ^n  and 
by  hundreds  of  referenoes  ontside  of  the  writings  of  H.  P.  B.,  who 
never  protcnch  to  have  exhausted  the  subject.  These  writings  date 
from  the  time  at  Plato  and  ooeor  in  nearly  every  age  that  exhibits  either 
literature  or  learning.    These  truths  were  always  veil^  and  hs  whe 
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sought  to  unveil  tbem,  or  to  give  to  the  age  most  in  need  of  them,  even 
the  ethical  and  more  beneficent  portions  of  them  was  ever  ^*  damned^ 
What  says  Goethe : — 

«<  Who  dAW  call  tibe  duUt  by  its  jriglit  name  ? 
The  few  that  knew  aotnethi&g  of  it» 
And  foolidily  opened  their  heaarts* 
Bevealing  to  the  ynlgar  crowd  their  views, 
Were  ever  crncified  or  burnt." 

These  doctrines  are  like  a  mirror  in  which  the  individual  sees  his 
own  soul.  They  are  the  "  Silent  Witness."  In  the  presence  of  these 
doctrines  man  stands  in  the  presence  of  his  Higher  Self,  and  as  a  result 
one  or  two  things  must  happen,  either  he  will  listen  to  the  Voice  and 
strive  to  lead  the  life,  or  he  will  stifle  the  voice  and  silence  the  witness. 
It  is  a  thankless  task  and  a  dangerous  one  to  tear  the  veil  from  the 
selfish  soul  of  man,  and  to  reveal  to  him  his  deformity  and  his  infinite 
possibilities.  The  few  only  will  listen,  the  crowd  will  turn  and'reiid 
you.  This  is  the  mission  and  the  reward  of  the  teacher,  and  there  is 
the  most  indisputable  evidence  that  H.  P.  B.  kriew  from  the  hegiri' 
ning  what  to  expect.  The  old  maxim  "  Let  sleeping  dogs  alone,"  is  one 
of  prudence  at  least,  but  it  is  not  the  motto,  or  the  spirit,  of  one  versed 
and  grounded  in  the  precepts  of  the  Voice  of  the  Silence,  To  rouse 
humanity  from  its  sloth  and  its  selfishness  is  like  waking  from  their 
(slimy  beds  a  brood  of  serpents.  The  prudent  and  the  time-serving 
had  better  not  attempt  the  office  of  teacher.  It  is  true  that  the  sword  of 
karma  is  double  edged  and  it  cuts  both  ways,  but  no  need  at  this  time 
to  illustrate  further.  Every  mason  who  has  once  personated  Hiram 
Abiff,  ought  to  know  from  the  mere  verbiage  of  his  degrees,  that  small 
wages,  hard  service,  and  little  appreciation  attend  the  **  Son  of  the 
Widow." 

But  what  can  be  the  use  of  multiplying  evidence  ?  Those  "  whose 
hour  has  struck,"  have  no  need  of  it ;  and  those  who  "  find  no  proof 
of  the  truth  of  H.  P.  B.'s  teachings,"  will  never  listen  to  it.  The 
supreme  folly  of  continuing  to  receive,  read,  or  study  those  teachings, 
while  looking  with  suspicion  and  distrust  on  their  author,  can  hardly  be 
transcended.  That  no  such  test  need  be  Srpplied  for  admission  into  the 
Society  stands  to  both  reason  and*  justice,  but  one  ought  to  be  able  to9 
rely  equally  on  the  subsequent  self-respect  and  decency  of  the  applicant. 
No  one  having  any  self-respect  will  remain  in  the  Society  and  continue 
to  receive  teachings  from  one  whom  he  really  believes  to^be  a  fraud  or 
a  Har.  No  ond  having  any  sense  of  decency  will  abuse  and  viKfy, 
either  in  6r  out  of  the  Society,  One  who  treats  hiitt  with  all  charity^  kind'- 
nesB  and  brotherHness  ;  and  whose  only  offence  consists  io  offering  him 
just  so  much  of  truth  as  he  can  understand  and  is  wilHng  to  accept, 
and  who  leaves  him  absolutely  free  to  accept  or  reject  it,  in  whale  or  in 
party  solely  on  its  merits,  and  as  seemeth  to  him  best.  The  aim  has  been 
from  the  beginning  to  give  every  one,  as  fiir  as  poBsible,  a  fair  chance. 
^hat  the  majority,  or  tiie  iroridzig  laembera  of  the  Soeiety;  have  accepted 
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without  evidence  or  investigatioit,  is  a  Btatement  so  weak  and  fooliah  u 
to  sink  almost  beneath  ooniempt.  It  is  another  phase  of  that  tiick— 
personality— npon  which  are  wrecked  all  those  who  are  blind  to  priaci* 
pie  and  dominated  by  self.  What  H.  P.  B*  is  to  the  real  workers  who 
have  caught  the  inspiration  from  her  heroic  example,  these  carpers  will 
never  know — at  least  in  this  incarnation.  When  detraction  fails  to  more 
them,  then  it  is  usually  time  to  call  them  '*  Worshippers  of  H.  P.  B" 
and  BO  forth.  A  worse  fetich  has  often  served  for  the  ^'  God  of  Nations," 
judged  by  his  own  autobiqgraphy.  It  is  an  invariable  quality  of  cer- 
tain minds  that,  unable  to  examine  any  principle  dispassionately,  or  in 
any  case  to  eliminate  the  personal  equation,  they  must  either  worship 
or  curse  those  whom  they  can  in  no  sense  understand.  I  have  an  idea 
that  H.  P.  B.  would  find  little  to  choose  between  the  adulation  and 
the  malediction,  unless,  indeed,  she  chose,  if  choose  she  must^  the  latter. 
These  carpers  in  the  T.  S.,  like  slanderers  outside,  are  at  liberty  to 
define  their  own  position  under  the  law  of  Karma,  but  when  tbey 
assume  to  speak  for  the  whole  T.  S.,  they  are  assuming  a  very  large 
contract,  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  their  ability. 

The  most  satisfactory  sign  in  regard  to  the  T.  S.  in  these  rapidly 
closing  years  of  the  cycle  is,  that  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  ea^ 
nest  and  intelligent  workers  have  learned  to  appreciate  H.  P.  B.  and  her 
Great  Work.  They  show  this  appreciation,  not  by  sycophancy,  but  by 
good  earnest  toork  for  the  cause  which  H.  P.  B.  has  from  the  first  placed 
above  all  personal  considerations,  and  to  which  she  has  sacrificed  titles, 
wealth,  health,  and  even  life.  While  these  earnest  workers  dislike  to 
be  drawn  into  personal  controversy  over  personalities,  they  are  not 
void  of  a  sense  of  justice  and  common  decency.  They  feel  outraged 
that  one  who  has  done  so  much  for  them,  and  offered  so  much  to  hums' 
nity,  should  be  so  constantly  vilified  and  abused,  but  even  more  than 
this  is  the  harm  wrought  to  the  cause  of  truth  itself ,  whereby  itiB 
hindered  by  these  base  slanderers,  from  acceptance  by  those  who  would 
otherwise  receive  it  gladly.  This  constant  abuse  has,  indeed^  served  to 
draw  the  earnest  workers  closer  together  and  nearer  to  H.  P.  B.,  but 
alas !  that  their  theosophic  life  must  be  nourished  by  her  sorrow  and 

pain. 

Like  a  true  mother  she  has  infused  her  life  of  devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice  into  them.  Appreciating  the  motive  from  which  Mrs.  Beeant 
has  spokepQ^  and  the  clearness  in  which  she  has  expressed  the  true  pon- 
tion,  I  think  that  every  earnest  member  of  the  T.  8.  should  accept  the 
obaUenge  wherever  and  whenever  given;  not  by  reUiation  and  aboBe^ 
but  by  out-spoken,  ma^Jy  and  wonutnly  defence  of  one  who  never  retal- 
iates  or  defends  herseU. .  It  is  true  that  a  sufficient  answer  to  any  fair- 
minded  ai^  just  critic,,  would  be  to  point  to  H.  P.  B.'a  wock  itadfi 
unparalleled  in  history  as  it  is* 

Star  ceitiQs,  howevor,  ara  navev  fiur-minded  nor  jatt,  and  even  ^less 
must  at  lesAtlTe  oontradicted  for  the  work's  sake,  no  less  than  lor  tba<i 
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d  the  TwAsr  -who  has  made  ilat  work  possible.  I  would  by  no  means 
ehange  the  lines  of  admission  to  the  T.  S.,  but  the  Scxdety  ita^lf  on^ht 
to  diaw  the  line  where  liberty  of  beliel  «&d  acceptanbe  of  teaching  is 
distorted  into  a  carping  and  unbrotherly  critioiten  of  the  Teacher.  It 
owes  that  much  at  least  to  deeenoy  and  self  respeetw 

J.  D.  BCGK,  H.  D.,  t.  T.  8. 


ASTROLOGY. 

(As  conceived  by  the  Hindus). 

IV. — The  Swi.— {continued.) 

Sbction  2— Inference. 

Eow  he  gives  birth  to  the  notions  of  Universal  Causation  and 

Uniformity  of  Nature. 

INFERENCE  is  one  of  the  pramanas  (meuis  of  knowledge)  of  the 
Indian  philosopher,  and  hence  the  epithet  jmnnana^rt^  (the  maker 
oipramanas)  noticed  above,  gives  to  the  sun  the  credit  of  having  given 
Urth  to  this  power  of  the  hnman  mind  as  well  as  to  sensation.  I  shall 
now  iQustrate  the  epithet. 

Gautama^  the  philosopher  already  qnoted,  says  :-— 

*'  (AneOier  means  of  knowledge-*— pramina)  is  the  threefold  after- 
notion  (annminft)  :~- 

"  1.    Causal  (Pnrvavat). 

**  2.    Consequential  (Sheshavat). 

'*  3.    Infe<«nce  by  Uniform  Szperienee  (Saminyatodrishtam).'* 

Inference  then,  as  the  word  (annm&na)  signifies,  is  af ter*motion, 
and  it  most  be  preceded  by  sensation.  Without  sense-knowledge  no 
inference  is  possible.  In  fact,  inference  is  nothing  more  than  the  result 
of  addition  and  subtraction  of  sensations ;  and  this  addition  or  subtrac- 
tion is  the  natural  result  of  the  Law  of  Visan^  governing  the  solar 
impressionsy  which  reach  our  sensorium  through  the  senses. 

The  first  form  of  this  inference  Is  the  inference  of  the  consequent 
from  the  antecedent — the  effect  from  the  cause.  The  Sanskrit  name  for 
iluB  modification  is  purvavat^  and  I  render  it  into  English  as  Causal. 

The  second  (Sheshavat),  which  I  call  consequential,  is  the  inference 
of  the  antecedent  from  the  consequent — ^the  cause  from  the  effect. 

The  third  (S&m&nyatodrishtam)  is  the  inference  that  a  certain 
pWomenon  must  come  into  existence  under  certain  circumstances, 
feecuse  it  has  always  80  been. 

The  first  two  inferences  depend  upon  that  notion  of  tibe  human 
mind,  which  calls  for  a  cause  for  eveiT  effect,  and  an  effect  from  evezy 
cause;  thetiiird  presupposes  the  notion  of  the  uniformity,  of  nature* 
Firat^tben,  as  to  how  the  sun  gives'  birth  to  these  two. notions.  The 
&8t  pdnt  for  clear  understanding  in  this  connection  is  the  working  of 
the  Law  of  Vasani.    It  might  be  enunciated  as  follows  :-* 

(L)r  Vasana  is  the  dwelling  or  ^ang  of  seme  sort  pf  vibmtory 
»<>laoB  inanj  vubetttnce^body  or  xnind. 
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« 

(2).  TbisTibraiory  motion  maj  be  double,  triple,  quadntple  or 
multiple  in  its  nature. 

(3).  Any  vibratory  motion  fixes  itself  in  any  sabstance,  when  this 
is  exposed  to  it  for  a  saffioieatly  long  time.  The  motion  becomes  a  part 
and  paroel,  the  very  life,  the,  so  to  say,  second  natore  of  the  substance. 

(4).  When  the  motion  is  double,  triple,  quadruple,  or  multiple 
in  its  nature,  the  co-existencef^  also  of  the  two,  three,  four  or  many 
motions,  fixes  itself  in  the  substance. 

(5).  When  any  single,  double,  triple,  quadruple  or  multiple  mo- 
tion, or  the  co^exUtence  mentioned  in  sub-head  (4)  takes  root  in  any 
substance,  any  other  motion  foreign  in  nature  to  the  former  set,  as 
well  as  their  disjoined  existence^  will  find  a  difficulty  in  making  room 
for  itself  in  that  substance.  The  same  motion  and  the  co-existence,  how- 
ever, will  meet  with  an  easy  reception.  The  resistance  offered  to  the 
former  is  called  antipathy  (Dwesha)  ;  its  reverse,  sympathy  (Riga). 

For  illustration  take  a  very  common  example  from  the  physical 
plane.  It  is  well  known  that  if  a  piece  of  ice  be  subjected  to  calorific 
motion  for  a  sufKciently  long  time,  the  piece  of  ice  will  change  its 
nature ;  a  certain  amount  of  heat  will  have  fixed  itself  in  the  substance, 
and  in  the  aqueous  state  that  amount  of  heat  will  have  become  its 
second  nature.  All  this  has  been  by  the  working  of  the  law  of  Vasana. 
Now  in  the  case  of  water,  the  fiuid  qualities  are  absolutely  dependent 
upon  78^  of  latent  heat.  Both  these  qualities — ^the  latent  heat  and  the 
fiuid  qualities — fix  themselves  equally  in  the  substance,  and  the  co- 
existence of  these  qualities  is  equally  there.  The  absence  or  the 
presence  of  the  one  is  always  accompanied  by  the  absence  or  presence 
of  the  other. 

The  following  are  the  illustrations  of  the  working  of  the  same  Law 
on  the  mental  plane. 

I  observe  that  a  certain  degree  of  warmth  in  the  weather  always 
brings  on  clouds.  The  double  impression,  warmth  followed  by  clouds, 
with  their  sequential  co-existence,  is  imprinted  upon  my  brain.  If  the 
phenomenon  is  repeated  a  certain  number  of  times,  it  becomes  a  nature 
of  my  brain.  In  relation  to  the  phenomenon,  my  brain  assumes  a  state 
such  that  it  becomes  impossible  for  the  warmth  to  exist  alone  without 
the  clouds.  Whenever  the  impression  of  that  warmth  is  transmitted  to 
my  brain,  the  impression  of  the  clouds  must  come  into  existence,  for  the 
co-existence  of  the  two  has  become  the  very  life  of  my  brain. 

Again  I  observe  that .  with  the  presence  of  the  sun  when  there  are 
no  intorvening  clouds,  certain  flowers  open.  Now  all  these  impressions, 
together  with  the  co-existence  of  the  opening  of  the  flower  and  the 
influence  of  solar  light,  enter  my  brain.  When  the  same  phenomenon 
occurs  invariably,  a  sufficient  number  of  times,  it  beoon^es  native  in  my 
sensorium.    The  notion  that  the  flowers  must  open  to  thp  sun  inyari<« 

ably,  becomes  to  me  an  undeniable  truth. 

■    ■  ■         ■   ■■■      I  ■     ■'  '  I      * 
•  The  ofhexittenoe  is  Ottlled  SaminacUu  kaiia&ya. 
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General  inatances  of  the  working  of  the  Law  of  Yuani  might  be 
multiplied  to  any  extent.  But  it  is  unnecessary,  and  I  shall  now 
descend  to  particulars. 

The  Law  of  Yasana  has  three  methods  of  working  on  the  menial 
plane  in  order  to  produce  therein  the  notions  of  Uniyersal  Causation 
and  Uniformity  of  nature.    . 

1.  Anwenyaya  (Conjunction,  Agreement,  Co*ezisteoce}. 

2.  Yyatireka  (Disjunction,  Difference). 

3.  Parish6sha  (Residue). 

These  three  methods  are  the  three  pillars  of  Hindu  logic.  Being 
the  originators  of  the  notions  of  causation  and  uniformity,  they  are 
of  paramount  importance  in  the  science  of  Inference,  and  we  find  a 
constant  reference  to  them  in  Hindu  philosophical  books.  Now  to 
explain  the  methods  and  their  importance. 

The  word  anwaya  radically  means  going  after  (anu  after,  and  aya 
going).  Technically  it  stands  for  the  relation  which  exists  between 
phenomena,  one  of  which  goes  exactly  after  the  other.  It  might  be 
translated  by  conjunction,  agreement,  or  co-existence.  When  two  or 
more  phenomena  co-exist  (so  that  one  phenomenon  or  set  of  phenomena 
follows  exactly  after  the  other),  the  Law  of  Y4san&  imprints  upon  my 
brain  the  impressions  of  the  phenomena  and  their  co-existence.  Repeat- 
ed for  a  sufficiently  long  time,  the  impressions  so  order  my  brain  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  the  phenomena  to  exist  therein  otherwise  than 
in  co-existence.  Their  co-existence  becomes  to  me  a  matter  of  necessary 
mental  existence.  So  far  as  the  two  phenomena  are  concerned,  I  cannot 
but  conceire  that  one  of  the  phenomena  must  follow  the  other,  and  that 
invariably.  This  with  regard  to  two  sets  of  phenomena.  But  then  the 
same  happens  with  regard  to  other  sets  of  phenomena  also.  Again  and 
again  is  imprinted  upon  my  mind  co-existence  with  necessary  sequence 
and  invariability.  Thus,  after  a  sufficiently  long  time,  whenever  I  find 
co-existence  (anwaya),  I  must  have  necessary  sequence  and  invariability. 
Vdsand  makes  it  a  necessity  of  my  existence.  I  have  thus  arrived  at  the 
notions  of  Universal  Causation  and  Uniformity  of  nature,  by  Go-existence 
(anwaya). 

But  what  are  the  impressions  thus  imprinted  upon  my  brain,  and 
why  have  they  been  so  imprinted  ?  The  impressions  are  solar  etherio 
pictureSf  and  they  have  been  imprinted  upon  the  brain  through  the 
senses,  because  a  higher  form  of  energy  always  makes  its  way  in  a 
lower  form  of  matter.  In  fact  it  is  this  energy  making  way  in  any  form 
of  matter  and  giving  it  a  life  of  its  own  that  is  known  by  the  name 
Yasana. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  external  concrete  objects  enter  our  senses 
in  the  form  of  solar  etheric  pictures,  and  few  will  deny  it.  But  very 
little  reflection  will  also  show  that  the  relation  of  co'ixisience  and,  in  f  ac<^ 
all  other  relations  between  external  objects,  are  objects  of  sensnoua 
knowledge.    Co-existence  is  a  peculiar  etheiic  combination  which  results 
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from  ihe  pictures  of  the  co-existing  objects  mnning  into  and  thus  affect- 
ing each  other. 

We  see  then  that  while  the  pictures  of  concrete  external  objects 
are  solar  both  in  their  cause  and  composition,  the  picture  of  co-existence 
too  is  solar  both  in  cause  and  composition. 

The  sun  then  creates  in  the  objective  mind  the  notion  of  Co-exist- 
ence, which  need  only  become  nature  to  the  mind  by  sufficiently  long  re- 
petition, in  order,  as  I  have  shown,  to  appear  in  the  garb  of  the  notions  of 
Universal  Causation  and  Uniformity  of  nature, by  Co-existence  (anwaya). 
Now  to  take  up  the  second  method  of  Vdsand,  which  is  vyatxr4ka  (dis- 
junction or  difference).  The  literal  meaning  of  the  word  is  *  going  beyond 
by  separation.'  When  a  certain  phenomenon  differs  fi'om  another, 
because  a  certain  element  of  the  former  has  disappeared  therefrom,  the 
difference  is,  and  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  vyatirSka — disjunction. 
This  disjunction  or  difference  which  is  ultimately  the  same,  appeairs  in 
its  turn  as  the  notions  of  Universal  Causation  or  Uniformity  of  nature. 
Thus  a,  5,  c  and  d,  appearing  with  A,  B,  C  and  D,  imprint  themselves 
upon  my  mind.  In  other  instances,  the  impression  produced  is  of  the 
appearance  of  a,  h  and  c  with  A,  B  and  C  only.  With  the  disjunction  of 
d  from  the  former  set  of  antecedents,  D  is  disconnected  from  the  latter 
set  of  consequents.  Thus  the  phenomenon  oi  which  A,  B,  C  and  D  were 
the  necessary  elements,  has  changed  on  account  of  the  disappearance  from 
the  set  a,  h,  c  and  d  of  the  element  d.  Disjunction  has  destroyed  the 
phenomenon.  The  fact  of  the  destruction  of  a  phenomenon  by  disjunc- 
tion imprints  itself  upon  my  mind.  When  the  same  phenomenon  is 
repeated  for  a  sufficiently  long  time  and  that  invariably,  the  fact 
becomes  native  to  my  mind.  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  disjoined 
element  must  have  some  necessary  and  invariable  connection  with  the 
phenomenon  ;  and  here  I  arrive  at  the  notions  of  Causation  and  Unifor- 
mity by  Disjunction. 

The  part  which  the  sun  plays  in  imprinting  by  Vasana,  the  pheno^ 
mena  of  Disjunction  and  destruction  upon  the  objective  mind,  is  not 
very  difficult  to  see.  When  the  mind  is  habituated  to  receive  a  certain 
impression,  and  then  at  any  time  ceases  to  receive  it,  a  gap  is  the 
result.  That  gap  means  the  absence  of  its  habitual  impression.  When 
again  similarly  the  mind  is  habituated  to  the  co-existence  of  two  objects, 
and  one  only  appears,  while  the  other  does  not,  there  is  a  gap  which  can 
only  be  filled  up  by  the  same  co-existence.  This  mental  gap  means  dis- 
junction of  the  co-existent  phenomenon,  and  destruction  of  the  whole 
as  a  whole.  The  disconnection  of  two  co-existing  objects  an  the  exter- 
nal plane  means  the  subtraction  of  certain  solar  etheiic  rays  from  the 
astral  picture  of  their  co-existence.  Disjunction,  therefore,  on  the 
mental  plane  means  mental  hunger  for  the  absent  rays  of  the  sun. 

But  does  this  disjunction  mean  the  entire  absence  of  all  etherial 
mental  rays.  In  other  words,  has  the  disjunction  any  (ictudl  taiwic  modi* 
fication,  or  is  it  the  entire  absence  of  all  tatwio  combination.    This  is  i^ 
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question  of  rery  vast  range,  for  it  might  be  put  with  special  reference  to 
all  human  appetites  and  wants— mental  as  well  as  physical.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  answer  is  based  is  common  to  both  planes,  and  the 
answer  is  that  the  appetites  do  not  mean  the  absolute  absence  of  all  solar 
tatunc  rajs.  £very  appetite  is  an  actual  tatwic  combination,  and  it  is  this 
fact  that  is  meant  bj  the  mystics  depicting  all  onr  appetites  as  so  many 
demons, — actnally  existing  elementals. 

All  wants  and  appetites  are  the  same  tatwic  impressions,  which, 
when  received  from  without^  are  calcnlated  to  satisfy  the  wants  and 
appetites.  The  difference  is  that  the  former  as  compared  with  the  lat- 
ter are  negative,  and  the  latter  as  compared  with  the  former,  positive. 
Patting  aside  all  other  considerations,  this  fact  is  proved  by  the  actual 
phenomenon  of  these  wants  and  appetites  when  not  satisfied,  preying 
both  upon  body  and  mind.  As  the  stomachic  fire — the  vaishvdnara  agni 
located  in  the  stomach, — always  tends  towards  forms  of  gross  matter  in 
order  to  feed  upon  them,  so  also  the  solar  etheric  forces  which  Vasaxa 
locates  in  the  brain,  turn  towards  external  solar  etherial  forms  to  feed 
npon  them.  The  brain  is  actually  habituated  to  etherial  motion  by  the 
solar  impressions  constantly  beating  upon  it  through  the  senses,  and 
thus  centring  itself  there.  This  tatwic  centre — this  sun  in  the  brain 
-—sheds  forth  its  own  rays.  These  rays  constitute  the  impressions 
-which  gave  birth  to  the  centre  whence  they  proceed.  But  then  this 
vibration  is  very  weak.  The  etherial  impressions  that  come  from 
without  are  much  stronger.  This  comparative  weakness  is  the  appetite. 
The  restoration  to  habitual  strength  means  the  satisfaction  thereof. 
We  arrive  then  at  the  conclusion  that  disjunction, which  we  have  describ- 
ed as  mental  hunger  for  the  absent  rays  of  the  sun,  is  itself  a  weaker 
and  therefore  negative  picture  of  the  same  absent  rays  located  in  a 
place  which  is  habituated  to  the  stronger,  and  therefore  positive  rays  of 
the  external  impressions.  The  conditions  of  terrestrial  life  ai*e  such  that 
the  negative  always  tends  to  receive  impressions  from  the  positive  and 
thence  the  mental  hunger,  the  negative  tatwic  niodification  always 
tending  towards  the  positive  solar  etheric  forms. 

Disjunction  too  is  thus  a  tatwic  picture  of  the  sun  in  the  brain  and, 
as  already  seen,  the  notions  of  causation  and  uniformity  are  modifica« 
tion  of  (vyaHrSka)  disjunction. 

Let  me  now  take  up  the  third  method  of  Vdsand  whieh  is  partshe- 
sha^  residue.  It  might  be  enunciated  as  follows : — If  a^  hy  c  and  d 
appear  with  A,  B,  C  and  D,  and  a  and  h  are  known  by  previous  expe- 
rience, by  the  method  of  Co-existence  or  Disjunction,  to  be  the  antece- 
dent or  consequents  of  A  and  B,  then  c  and  d  must  have  some  causal 
connection  with  C  and  D. 

Parishesha  (residue)  it  will  be  seen  is  co-existence  of  certain  objects 
of  two  groups  after  the  elimination  of  others.  It  is  easy  to  see  after  all 
that  has  gone  before  how  parishesha  gives  birth  to  the  two  notions 
under  discussion  and  as  to  how  it  has  its  origin  in  the  sun.    It  might 
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also  be  said  bare  that  sometimes  the  methods  of  antvaya  and  vyaHreka 
are  joined,  the  resultant  operation  being  called  bj  the  compoand  name 
anwafya'VycdvrShm*  This  doable  method  too  helps  in  the  creation  of  the 
notion  of  causation,  and  this  might  therefore  be  put  down  as  tiie  fourth 
method  of  VoMfMbm  Another  method  which  we  might  put  down  as  the 
fifth  consists  in  the  multiplied  use  in  the  same  instance  of  the  metiiod 
of  vyatirSka  or  parishesha.  Thus  then  there  are  in  all  five  methods  by 
which  the  law  of  V&sana  locating,  adding,  and  subtracting  various  tolar 
impressions  in  the  brain,  gives  birth  to  the  notions  of  universal  causation 
and  uniformity  of  nature.  Now,  before  proceeding  further,  to-iliostrate 
these  methods  by  certain  examples. 

Anwaya  {Co-existence). 
A  particular  quantity  of  arsenic  sickens  me  always.    This  means 
that  the  following  impressions  have  entered  my  brain  and  taken  root 
there  as  solar  etherial  pictures  of  external  objects. 

1.  Arsenic  and  its  swallowing. 

2.  All  the  internal  and  external  operations  which  are  denoted  by 
the  term  sickening. 

3.  Their  co-existence. 

'.'  the  particular  quantity  of  arsenic  is  the  cause  of  my  sickness. 

A  certain  plant  grows  luxuriantly  when  a  particular  kind  of  ma- 
nure is  used.  The  solar  etheric  impressions  which  constitute  respec* 
tively  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  plant,  the  particular  manure  and 
their  co-existence  enter  my  brain  and  by  Vdsand  take  there  so  deep  a  root 
that  their  co-existence  becomes  to  me  a  necessity  of  mental  existence. 
Hence  the  causal  connection  by  co-existence^  as  traced  above. 
Vyatireka  {Disjunction.  Difference). 

The  familiar  example  of  fire  and  smoke  will  very  well  serve  to 
illustrate  this  method. 

I  see  that  a  certain  amount  of  burning  fuel  gives  forth  a  certain 
quantity  of  smoke.  I  observe  also  that  the  fuel  has  a  certain  amount 
of  wetness.  Now  I  see  again  a  certain  quantity  of  burning  fuel 
which  is  quite  dry.  This  gives  forth  no  smoke.  The  Disjunction  of 
wetness  from  the  fuel  changes  the  smoky  fire  into  one  which  is  smoke 
less.  Hence,  according  to  the  process  traced  above,  wetnoss  in  the  fuel 
must  be  the  cause  of  smoky  fire. 

Farisheaha  (Residue). 

A  little  variation  in  the  above  example  will  serve  to  illustrate  this 
method.  A  fire  bums.  I  know  it  contains  certain  pieces  of  fuel  quite 
well  dried,  and  others  wet.  The  result  is  a  good  deal  of  smoke  aloi^ 
with  flaming  fire.  The  dry  fuel  bums  up,  and  is  exhausted.  The  fiame 
dies  out.  The  wet  fuel,  however,  remains,  and  with  it  a  good  deal  of 
smoke.  Knowing  by  the  method  of  disjunction  the  dry  fuel  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  flaming  fire,  I  know  by  the  method  of  parishesha  that  wet- 
ness is  the  cause  of  the  smoke, 
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(Anwaya'Vyai€rek)j  the  joint  method  of  Oo'tSMience  and  Disjunction. 

To  take  the  same  example  a  little  varied.  In  a  fire  burning  with- 
ont  smoke  are  thrown  certain  pieces  of  wet  fuel.  Smoke  appears  co- 
ezistently.  Those  pieces  are  again  taken  ont  and  they  take  away  the 
smoke  along  with  them ;  it  disappears  from  the  bnming  fuel.  The 
sequential  relation  of  the  two  phenomena  is  thus  imprinted  upon  my 
mind  by  the  operation  of  both  the  methods  of  oo^existence  and  disjnnc- 
tion. 

The  muUiplied  ate  of  IHijuncHon. 

As  the  wetness  of  the  foel  is  reduced  by  degrees,  the  smoke  de- 
creases proportionately,  xmtil  finally  it  disappears  altogether  with  the 
disappearance  of  wetness. 

These  are  the  celebrated  five  inductive  methods,  the  triumphs  of  the 
Baconian  system  of  Logic.  Many  people  will  be  pained  to  know  that 
they  were  known  to  ancient  Indian  Log^c,  and  that  their  enunciation  in 
the  XVth  century  of  the  Christian  era  was  only  a  very  remarkable 
and  striking  illustration  of  the  oft-repeated  but  practically  never-admit- 
ted truism,  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 

But  I  shall  not  stop  to  quarrel  with  such  people  here.  I  have  used 
the  Sanskrit  names  to  show  the  actual  existence  of  what  I  have  stated. 

To  proceed,  I  have  shown  that  the  sun  has  given  birth  in  the 
objective  mind  to  the  notions  of  universal  causation  and  uniformity  of 
nature — in  fact,  all  experience  is  gained  by  the  human  mind  on  account 
of  the  action  of  the  sun. 

From  these  two  notions  fiow  naturally  the  three  forms  of  infer- 
ence noticed  in  the  beginning  of  this  essay.  The  one  is  the  inference 
of  the  effects  from  cause  (Purvavat),  the  other  the  reverse  (Sheshavat). 
The  third  is  SafnanyctiodrisTUam^  the  inference  that  under  certain  cir^ 
eumstances  the  same  phenomena  always  take  place.  The  rise  of  the 
sun  every  day  is  a  familiar  example. 

This  shows  that  the  power  of  inference  is  given  birth  to  by  the  sun. 

But  where  are  the  notions  of  Causation  and  Uniformity  destined  to 
lead  the  mind  to  ?  Evidently  to  the  discovery  of  the  causes  of  all  the 
facts  of  our  consciousness,  and  not  only  to  the  discovery,  but  to  the 
imprinting  of  the  discovered  truths  on  our  minds.  These  truths  when 
imprinted  become  the  parts  and  parcels  of  our  mind,  and  thus  go  on  for 
ever  increasing  the  range  of  our  knowledge.  Besides'  the  actual  in- 
crease of  knowledge,  the  mental  capability  too  of  discovering  causes  and 
effects,  is  increased  and  the  tendency  to  discover  the  truths  becomes 
stronger  day  by  day.  The  mind  thus  marches  on  towards  and  finally 
reaches  omniscience.  The  end  of  tendency  is  actuality,  and  when  the 
tendency  to  know  the  causes  of  things  is  strong  enough,  it  ends  in  actual 
knowledge  of  the  causes.  The  notion  of  Universal  Causation  tends 
towards,  and  perfects  itself  into  universal  knowledge. 

This,  then,  is  the  possible  future  of  man ;  and  must  man  be  cut 
short  in  his  existence  by  cruel  death  before  he  attains  universal  know- 
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ledge  ?  It  would  so  appear  to  be,  for  men  die  daily  without  even  the 
shadow  of  a  pretence  to  universal  knowledge.  A  little  reflection  will, 
however,  show  that  such  a  thing  is  impossible.  For  although  men  ordi- 
narily die  terrestrial  deaths,  they  do  not  die  wlar  deaths.  But  before 
this  question  can  be  satisfactorily  answered,  we  must  know  many  more 
things.  What  is  the  knower  ?  What  is  the  true  nature  of  the  sub- 
jective mind  ?  What  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  relation  between 
the  Objective  and  Subjective  Minds  ?  and  so  on.  I  shall  therefore 
revert  to  the  question  at  some  other  time,  as  it  will  lead  me  directly 
into  the  vital  problems  of  Karma  and  Reincarnation.  In  the  same  place 
auotber  problem  will  receive  consideration, — What  time  has  the  sun 
taken  to  develope  the  notions  of  Causation  and  Uniformity  to  their  pre- 
sent degree  of  perfection  ?     Meanwhile  I  take  my  leave. 

Kama  Prasad. 


JACOB  BOEHME* 

JACOB  BOEHME,  whom  Bishop  Martensen  of  Denmark  declared  to 
be  "  tbe  greatest  and  most  famous  of  modern  Theosophistn/'  was 
born  in  1575;  jnst  three  centuries  before  the  organization  of  the  present 
Theosophical  Society.  He  propounded  the  same  doctrines,  he  was  the 
object  of  great  and  generally  abusive  attention  throughout  his  life,  and 
had  zealoas  adherents  also.  His  influence  was  active  during  the  follow- 
ing century.  Societies  and  fraternal  Orders  were  formed^  spreading  his 
ideas ;  their  aim  in  the  beginning  was  pure,  whatever  errors  or  narrow- 
ness crept  in  afterward.  Books  were  written  on  his  themes,  his  writings 
were  published  collectively,  and  re-published^  and  were  translated  into 
other  languages.  In  English  they  have  boen  re-translated  and  re-edited 
from  time  to  time. 

Charles  I.  of  England,  after  reading  Boehme's  *'  Aoswers  to  Forty 
Questions,"  exclaimed — ''  God  be  praised,  that  men  exist,  who  can  give 
from  their  own  experience,  a  testimony  of  Gt>d."  Claude  St.  Mardn 
commenced  the  study  of  the  German  language  in  his  fiftieth  year,  *'  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  reading  this  incomparable  author ;"  and  wrote  to  a 
friend  :  *'  Do  throw  your  attention  into  this  abyss  of  the  knowledge  of 
profoundest  truth.  These  books  are  a  simple  and  delicious  nutriment.*' 
The  renowned  Schopenhauer  said  of  them — '^  The  recognition  of  eternal 
truth,  speaks  from  every  page.  Boehme's  works  fill  me  with  awe 
and  with  admiration."  Hegel  referred  to  Boehme,  as  "this  powerful 
mind."  Hartmann  is  "  surprised  that  not  every  truth-lover  knows 
these  writings,  and  finds  their  inner  meaning  identical  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  Eastern  sages,  as  set  forth  in  the  Secret  Doctrine,  and  the  religious 
literature  of  the  East." 

•  The  Lifo  and  Doctrines  of  Jacob  Boehme,  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
hiB  Works;  by  Franz  Hartmann,  M.  D.,  Author  of  "  Paracelfius,"  etc.;  published 
bjr  Kogan  Paul,  Tronob,  Triibner  &  Co.,  1801. 
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The  Atheticeum,  Jannary  1867,  says  thai  ^^  Newton  derived  Lis  know- 
ledge of  gravitafciou  and  its  laws  from  Boehme,  with  whom  gravita- 
tion  or  Attraction  is  the  first  property  of  Nature.  Boehme  shows  ns 
the  inside  of  things,  while  science  is  content  with  looking  at  their 
onteide.  Boehme  even  gives  us  the  origin,  generation,  and  birth  of 
electricity  iteelf.''  The  Secret  Boctrine,  Vol.  I,  p.  494,  adds,—''  Thns 
Newton,— whose  profound  mind  read  easily  between  the  lines,  and 
fathomed  the  spiritaal  thought  of  the  great  Seer  in  its  mystic  render- 
ing,— owes  his  great  discovery  to  Jacob  Boehme,  the  nursling  of  the 
Nirmduakayas,  who  watched  over  and  gaided  him." 

Hartmann's  volume  consists  of  a  too  brief  acoonnt  of  the  out^  life 
of  this  interesting  man,  whose  terrestrial  condition  was  lowly  and 
sorrowful,  copious  verbatim  passages  from  his  writings,  and  iuter- 
vening  comments  by  Hartmann,  which  are  particularly  lucid,  and  are 
adapted  to  the  ready  comprehension  of  practised  readers  of  Theosophical, 
and  of  Indian  religious  literature.  From  the  Boehme  extracts  to  Hart* 
xnann's  notes,  the  change  is  like  a  musical  composition,  a  symphony  or 
song,  transposed  to  another  key;  theqie  and  harmonies  are  unchanged, 
only  falling  on  the  ear  in  a  different  way. 

Hartmann's  book  differs  in  method  from  the  also  excellent,  and  en- 
gaging work  of  the  renowned  Martensen  of  Denmark,  entitled  '*  Jacob 
Boehme,  or  Studies  in  Theosophy,"  translated  from  the  Danish  five  years 
»go,and  published  by  Hodder  and  Stoughton ;  Martensen's  being,  in  place 
of  verbatim  quotation,  a  continuous  paraphrase ;  which  also  has  the  hue 
that  comes  through  a  broadly  seeing,  but  yet  a  bishop's  spectacles. 
Boehme  himself  interpreted  his  views,  or  rather  visions,  in  the  words 
and  figures  that  vrere  most  available  to  one  breathing  the  air  of 
Protestant  Oermany.  He  constantly  uses  the  terms  God,  and  Christ ; 
the  meaning  being  identical  with  other  names  used  in  other  countries. 
Hartmann's  intermediate  paragraphs,  and  whole  psges,  unclogged,  and 
without  a  tinge  of  a  sectarian  dye  pleasantly  help  Boehme's  expression. 
The  passages  taken  from  Boehme's  voluminous  works,  are  just  those 
which  the  Asiatic,  or  Theosophical  reader  anywhere,  can  thoroughly 
enjoy.  Like  the  little  book  we  possess,  culled  from  Sankara  Gharya,  so 
is  it  a  continual  bliss  to  r^ad  this  volume ; — in  which,  as  in  the  other  that 
has  been  subjected  to  more  ages  of  handling, — not  every  morsel  is  equally 
gustatory,  but  the  whole  is  a  feast.  Pages  and  some  chapters  seem 
densely  mystic  or  misty,  and  medissval  in  choice  and  method  of  symbols 
— to  be  enjoyed,  or  to  be  skimmed  over ;  such  are  the  chapters  of  details 
oonceming  Uie  construction  of  the  planetary  system,  and  other  topics. 
The  sum  of  their  purport  is — out  of  the  anguish,  something  better  is 
bom ;  a  higher  notoh  is.  reached  on  our  upward  climb. 

Boehme  lived  when  and  where  it  was  treated  severely  as  a  public 
crime  to  avow  the  disbelieving  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  Bible 
mllflgories.  His  dootrineB  wei«  oomprehensiUe  to  the  readers  then  and 
there,  only  by  adopting  Bibltf  termg  and  the  Bible  drift  of  stoiy*    Bia 
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use  and  allegorical  definiftiona  of  the  history  and  tiie  nameBy  Christ, 
Abraham,  eta»  are  well  assisted  by  Hartmaao's  iecse  notes ;  for  instanoe, 
the  Incarnation  of  Christ,  a  leading  dogmatio  formula^  meaning  the 
germ  of  Divine  self-knowledge  within  ns.  Detailed  ezplanattons  of 
Jesas  and  his  mother,  Mary,  are  adapted  to  rigidly  Christian  readers; 
bnt  may  be  appreciated  also  by  those  Asiatic  students  who  are  read  in 
all  kinds  of  religions  lore. 

Jacob  Boehme  was  a  Gbrmaa  shoe-maker.  When  a  small  boy,  be 
t^ded  oatUe  for  his  father  who  was  a  plain  conntryman,  only  a  ra^iyat. 
The  lad  was  not  strong  and  mgged  enough  for  the  rough  ont*door  work 
of  a  land  of  long  winters,  and  he  was  made  a  shoe-maker,  which  occa- 
pation  he  followed  during  a  great  portion  of  his  life,  and  his  four  sons, 
working  with  their  father,  became  shoe-makers.  He  died  in  his  fiftieth 
year. 

Boehme's  youthful  advaotages  for  education  were  only  enough  for 
him  to  know  how  to  read  and  write.  Throughout  his  illumined  life, 
and  though  he  explicitly  declared  the  utter  superiority  of  Spiritual  Per- 
ception to  all  ordinary  study,  Boehme  heartily  approved  of  a  school 
edacatioD ;  realised  that  his  illiteracy  was  a  drawback ;  deplored  the 
impediment  of  not  knowiog  ancient  languages  and  other  scholarly  lore 
of  the  Universities ;  to  record  better,  and  tell  more  readily  and  easily 
the  knowledge  which  came  to  him  like  flashes  of  light.  Plants  grow 
out  from  the  mud ;  and  thus,  until  we  can  bloom  in  the  higher,  broad, 
clear  air,  we  may  well  be  glad  to  germinate  by  effort ;  in  the  darksome 
soil  of  ordinary  intellectual  education,  the  earthy  lore  of  the  school  and 
the  University ;  and  also  in  the  circumstanoes  and  events  pf  ordinary 
life,  all  being  a  school ;  and  feeling  happy  too  thecein,*— ontil  we  may 
emerge  like  a  plant,  and  rise  like  the  lily  toward  the  light  of  the  sun  ;-* 
all  belonging  properly  and  successively  to  embodied  lifetimes.  Only  by 
improving  the  opportanities  and  the  peculiar  advantages  of  eaoh  grade 
of  the  career,  shall  w^  progress  to  unfold  the  symmetrical  flower. 

Near  the  close  of  Jacob  Boehme's  half  century  life,  he  wrots: 
*'  That  which  is  rejected  by  my  fatherland,  will  joyfully  be  taken  Qp  by 
foreign  nations.''  How  similar  to  the  word  of  an  Indian  prophet,  refer- 
ring  to  his  own  people,  and  often  quoted  in  publications  of  the  Thsoso* 
phioal  Society ! 

^*  Thou  art  that  Atma^^*  was  the  burden  of  the  oommunioatioDS ; 
reiterated  and  enforoed  through  volumes, — though  Boehme,  the  German 
shoe-inaker,  lived  so.far  in  time  and  place  from  fiankara  Charya.  The 
distinguished  Frans  Baader,  who  was  a  Boman  Catholie,  called  Boslme 
his  teaoher.  From  diilerent  countries  and  peoples,  and  aeota,  the  true 
doctrine  emerges  as  do  precious  stones  whesesoever  they  have  laboimted 
through  the  mysteries  of  the  dark  earth  t 

While  Boehme  was  a  dattle«wat(^ug  boy,  he  bad  a  renutrkaUe 
inaion ;  another  while  he  was  Isiming  to  make  shoes.  Thefte  esperieoces 
oonfirnied  his  natuial  {ooua  thottghtfolusBSi  and  wkm  tha  other  i^^pren* 
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tioes  working  •wHh  him  talked  MeY^rentlf  about  saerad  ihiags,  he 
reproved  them.  The  master  tamed  him  out  of  the  shop.  He  went  forth 
xneoding  shoee,  wherever  he  oould  fiad  a  job.  In  the  eourae  of  his 
wandering,  he  was  again  employed  in  a  shop,  and  there  he  became 
inwardly  lifted  into  peace  and  snpwnal  light,  whieh  ksted  seveft  days ; 
mark  you,  seven  days.  During  the  time,  he  worked  ri^t  on  as  usual. 
''But  the  triumph  in.  my  soul  I  cannot  teU."  Te  poor  depressed 
Boehme,  *'  it  was  Uke  a  most  blessed  resurrection."  He  went  baek  to 
his  village  and  set  up  a  shoe-shop  Uxt  himself,  and  there  be  had  a 
DOW  vision  greater  than  before.  He  seemed  to  see  the  principles,  the 
deepest  foundations  of  things.  To  know  whether  he  dreamed,  or  was 
mentally  aberrated,  he  went  out  into  the  open  air.  But  there^  aa  he 
looked  at  the  gimss  and  other  plants,  he  seemed  to  see  right  into  their 
Tery  hearty  and  perceive  their  pith  and  the  quality  of  their  growing 
development.  He  kept  quiet,  went  into  the  house>  and  went  on  making 
shoes,  and  lived  at  peaoe  with  his  neighbours.  Later,  by  a  feir  years,  he 
aaw  again ;  now  so  systematically  and  comprehensively,  that  all  which  he 
had  before  seen,  appeared  as  fragmentary  glimpses.  Now  he  Wished  to 
write,  not  for  print  and  publication,  he  was  too  bwly  to  thiuk  of  socb 
ti  thing;  but  he  wanted  to  strengthen  his  remembrances.  Far  from 
bis  hammer  and  awl  and  acquaintanceship,  was  the  German  world  of 
liteiatii  philosophers,  and  theologians.  He  arose  very  early^  and  wrote 
before  it  was  time  to  work  in  the  shop ;  in  the  evening  he  wrote  again. 
He  was  making  some  shoes  for  a  nobleman,  who  happeted  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  manuscript;  who  then  borrowed  it,  enthnriastically 
admired  it,  and  ihade  several  copies  of  it.  So  Boehme  began  to  be  known. 
Directly,  the  most  powerful  eeolesiastic  of  the  region,  the  Bev.  Gregerins 
Bichter,  preached  a  loud,  strong  sermon  on  false  prophets,  and  denoon* 
ced  the  shoemaker  by  name.  He  was  (vesent  and  heard  it ;  lor  he  was 
a  good  Lutheran,  and  went  regularly  to  church*  Then, as  ablasphemer». 
he  was  expelled  from  the  town  ;  was  re-called,  and  resumed  shoemakiog. 
He  thought  he  ought  to  obey  the  authorities,  and  he  wrote  flo  more  for 
several  years.  But  he  much  wanted  to,  all  the  time.  At  last  he  eould 
withhold  no  longer;  his  many  friends  were  glad ;  they  had  tried  long 
to  persuade  him  to  his  pen.  He  began  to  write,  and  continued  to  write, 
and  to  see  as  the  Seer  sees,  and  thenceforward  he  was  a  prolific  and  celc'* 
brated  author.  His  aealous  admirers  published  his^  manuscripti^.  Mean- 
while he  was  again  turned  out  of  town;  hie  leading  persecutor  was  the 
famfl  inflaential  Bev.  Gbegorius  Biohter.  Various  experience  fdlowed 
to  the  last^  when  bis  corpse  was  refused  f nneral  attendance  by  the 
parson.  But  a  nobleman  arrived,  and  commanded*  the  customary 
aeryioes  of  burial.  The  clergyman  aufaatitute,  who  was  procured,  pre- 
faced  his  funeral  sermon  with  declaring  his  disgust  at  being  forced  to 
officai^  at  the  funeral  of  such  a  low,  bad  man.  But  friendly  hands 
plaoedupon  tbogtave,  aovoas  eomfainedwith  a  lattA,  an  eagle,  and  a  lion. 
The  hunb  mfant ''  veni ;'  the  eagle,  «  vidi  ,•"  and  the  lion,  "  viei."    At 
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the  teraentenarj  return  of  his  birth-day,  in  the  year  18P5,  a  monnroenfc 
was  erected  there,  around  which  gathered  famous  scholars  of  OermaBy, 
and  a  pathetic  multitude  of  lowly  but  honored  shoemakers. 

Amonf?  his  many  works  are  essays  and  volumes  entitled— ''Three 
Principles;"  ''The  Six  Theosophical  Points;"  "The  Inward  E^;" 
''  Trae  Begeneratbn ;"  "  Diabgne  between  an  Illumined  and  Un-iUn- 
mined  Soul  ;*' ''  Answers  to  Forty  Questions ;"  ''  Jheosophioal  Epistiee;" 
''The  SnperHEwnsnons  Life;"  "  One  Hundred  and  Seveniy-eeTen  Theoso- 
phical Qaestions ;"  "A  key  to  prominent  points ;"  4fcc.,  &o.»  and  a  son  of 
Gregorions  Riohter  did  so  lore  and  believe  in  Jacob  Boehme,  that  he 
published  eight  volumes  of  extracts  from  his  writings  ! 

It  is  impossible  not  to  cull  a  few  gems  out  of  Hartmann's  already 
sifted  and  condensed  collection.  "  Spiritual  Illumination  is  above  the 
reach  of  the  semi-animal  intellect."  *  *  *  <'  The  sanctified  aonl  must 
forget  her  personality."  *  *  *  *  **  These  things  are  sacred.  They 
are  written  for  children.  To  animals,  we  have  nothing  to  say."  How 
like  teachings  in  the  New  Testament,  which  are  addressed  to  the  humble 
and  the  contrite  in  heart.  "  Except  ye  become  as  little  children,  ye 
can  in  no  wise/'  &c.— Calling  attention  to  the  Voice  of  the  Silence : — 
^  Man  knows  not  the  mystery  of  God,  because  he  listens  not  for  the 
Word  of  God  within  his  own  souL"  Hsrtmann's  note  '•  "  Occnit  know- 
ledge consists  not  in  gathering  information  from  books  and  authoritieB. 
Its  foundation  is  the  recognition  of  the  Divine  within  us."  Boehme : 
'^The  myitertum  magnum  is  the  foundation  or  womb^  whence  issue 
angels  and  other  beings,  and  wherein  they  are  contained,  as  an  image  is 
contained  in  wood  before  the  artist  cuts  it  out  and  carves  it  into 
form  I"  How  like  the  vase  in  the  clay  of  Sankara  Charya !  '^  Hnmaa 
beings  are  a  greater  mystery  than  angels,  and  will  surpass  them  in 
celet^ial  iriadom."  Begarding  Paradise,  Hartmann's  note:  *' Para- 
dise means  a  state  of  happiness  and  purity,  but  not  necessarily  know- 
ledge. Mankind  had  to  learn  to  know  evil,  to  be  aUe  to  know  good.'' 
Boehme:  "  What  we  term  four  elements,  fire,  air,  earth  and  water,  are 
only  qualities  of  one  true  and  only  element."  "  Mankind  are  as  only  one ; 
they  have  all  been  generated  out  of  one."  '*  Man  may  seek,  pbnt,  culti- 
vate and  strive  as  he  pleases.  He  should  ever  remember  that  among  all 
these  works,  he  is  a  stranger,  a  guesti  a  servant." 

Shall  we  suppose  that  Jacob  Boehme's  karma  permitted  him  a  phy- 
sical organisation  which  early  admitted  illumination— earned,  self^ia* 
herited,  and  self-begotten ;  an  organisation  external  and  otherwise,  whidhf 
from  youth  and  thronghout  his  lifetime  as  Jacob  Boehme,  gave  him 
visions  supernal ;  and  later  a  palpable,  recognised  identity  of  his  Being 
with  the  <*  Great  Spirit"  of  the  American  wild  men,  with  the  Hindns'  ett- 
pervading  Divinity,  and  the  Christian's  ideal  Power  Supneme  F    • 

How  can  we  ourselvea  experimentally  realise  the  relative  importaneo 
of  the  two  sorts  of  lore  P  Praoiioally,  how  can  we  ourselves,  come  to  know 
in  ourselves,  and  by  means  of  our  own  intelligenQei  the  comparative  valua 
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of  intellectQal  attalasients  aad  of  the  ioexpressibly  stronger,  ^aicker^ 
vider  knowledge,  gained  by  really  open  eyes  and  hearing  ears  ? 

Scattered  sentences,  exelamatioBS  and  pan^p^aphs  the  most  precions 
ot  Boehme's  pages,  oannot  be  understood  nor  lucidly  beUeved,  still  less 
appreciated,  unless  the  reader  has  arrived  at  a  sort  d  perception,  and 
aco&soions,  identified  selfness,  which  probably^  nay  certainly,  has  been 
enjoyed  by  very,  very  few,  persons  of  this  flippant  epoch.  Though  the 
a<Malled  Reasoning  of  the  Intellect  has  its  proper  time  on  the  road  of 
our  long  individual  career,-^it  is  not  Spiritual  Perception.  Intellect 
Imb  the  characteristics  d  babyhood  and  youth ;— boasting,  confident  in 
its  views  and  its  oonclusums ; 

'« Pleased  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw" 
of  small  discovery,  or  suspeoted  and  supposed,  discoveries  of  science ;  and 
this  all  is  in  the  regular  routine  of  eternal  experience,  just  as  the  babe  in 
every  lifetime  of  our  long  career  has  to  learn  the  nse  of  its  fingers,  and 
how  to  understand  distance  and  other  qnalities,  by  the  eyesight. 

With  the  few  who  can  be  interested,  or  who  yearn,  to  know  every 
point,  possible  to  be  known  abont  our  sublime  joomey,  the  earnest, 
anxious  question  is: — ^How  shall  we  get,«— and  more — how  shall  we 
renew,  and  how  shall  we  steadily  keep  that  greater,  grander,  qoioker 
faculty  of  intelligence  P  Jacob  Boehme  helps  to  learn  how; — ^his  con- 
flicts, earnestness,  perseverance,  and  achievement 

Anna  Ballard. 


TULSI  DAS. 

FB  a  long  time  I  have  desired  to  draw  a  biographical  sketch  of  tfao 
greatest  of  the  Hindi  poets  to  the  best  of  my  ability.    This  I  not 
only  take  delight  in,  but  consider  a  bonnden  duty. 

Tulai  iHte,  or  the  Spiritual  Teacher  (Gosai),  was  bom  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  some  say  at  Hastinapore  (Delhi), 
while  others  say  at  Hajipore,  near  Chithrakut.     I  regret  to  say  that  the 
ancients  in  this  country  did  not  think  so  much  of  biography  or  any 
tiling  making  an  approach  to  it  as  of  other  things.     This  is  why  there 
18  a  paucity  of  works  on  the  subject   among  us.      This  is  why  we 
are  left  to  grope  in  the  dark,  or  at  best  to  moil  in  the  rugged  region 
of  conjecture,  with  the  twilight  of  modem  edncation  cast  upon  it, 
to  form  a  satisfactory  idea  of  what  our  geniuses  and  notables  of  the 
lijgone  times  really  were.      Whilst  the  lives  of  Ealidasa  and  his  com- 
palriots  are  full  of  divergent  stories,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
we,  at  this  remote  period,  should  not  be  able  to  get  at  truths  that 
can  be   relied  on,  in   the   stories    or  the   sketches    drawn,  by  the 
later  day  writers,  of   a   second  rate    (necotid    rate   in     comparison 
with  Kalidasa)  luminary  like  the  one   whom  I  have  taken   up  as 
tke  sabject  of  the  present  essay.    Finding  no  other  alternative  open 
tome,  I  must  content  myself  with  what  tradition  has  handed  down 
to  OS.    It  says  that  on  the  banks  of  the  sacred  Jumna  there  is  in 
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the  district  of  Banda  an  obscnre  town,  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
Bajpore.  Here  was  bom  the  most  popular  poet  of  Upper  Indiar  whole 
fame  noiw  extends  throughoat  the  oiTilised  world.  The  exact  date 
of  his  birth  is»  faowavaiv  iLguoartain.  Bat  this,  much  mi^  safelj 
be  said,  that  hd  Sodrished  in  the  Christian  eva  of  16CKL  His 
father's  name,  was  Atma  Bam.  Hnlaei  wafl  the  name  gi7«n  to  his 
mother.  While  a  child  he  used  to  live  at  Snkarkhet.  Priya  Das  says 
that  it  was  his  wi£e  who  oonTineed  him  of  the  sapearionty  o£  the  love 
of  God  to  haman  Ioto.  He  thus  turned  a  doTotee.  Having  reoocm- 
oed  all  earthly  pleasure,  he  left  for  Benares.  He  lived  chiefly  tiiere. 
I  purposely  say  chiefly,  because  Ayudhia,  Allailifthid,  Kurnkshettrs, 
Mathura,  Brindabnn  and  other  sacred  places  he  frequently  went  to 
for  spiritual  ben^t,  whenever  the;  opportnnity  for  doiai^  so  |»o- 
sented  itsell  He  gave  Bam  the  first  and  the  most  sacred  place  in  his 
hearth  He  loved  him  with  an  nnflini^ng  lov«.  It  is-  not  an  easy  thiBg 
after  all  to.  transfer  all  love  almost  all  on  a  sadden  to  the  Fovmtain  of 
Love.  The  transition  is  not  of  a  mean  order.  It  requires  the  greatest 
possible  strength  of  mind,  no  less  than  of  heart.  I  cannot  definitely  esjr 
that  he  was  a  Brahmin  by  caste.  But  £nom  tile  cxccnmatacces  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  he  enjoyed,  and  the  influence  he  exen^sed  on 
society,  it  might  be  inferred  that  he  wa».  Besides,  the  title  of  a  Go- 
shaiis,  asarule,  not  conferred  npon  a EZshetriya^  or  a  Yaisya,  not tosaj, 
a  Sudra.  It  is  conferred  upon  a  Brahmin ;  but  not  upon  all  Brahmins. 
The  spiritual  leaders  alone  of  the  Yaishnavite  sect  have  a  claim  to  ii 
As  this  sect  respects  very  rarely,  if  ever,  any  caste  distinction,  it  may 
be  broadly  asserted  that  he  was  a  Hindu  irrespective  of  any  caste.  Kow 
the  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  either  he  was  a  Brahmin  by  birth 
or  a  Yaishnavite  by  profession,  or  a  Yaishnavite.  by  birth  and  hy  pro- 
fession. That  he  was  a  follower  of  Yishnn  or  Hari  there  is  no  room 
for  doubt.  And  what  was  Bam,  whom  he  loved  so  passionately,  whose 
staunch  follower  he  was,  and  whose  praise  forms  the  far  &med  work 
Ba^  Oharit  Manas^  commonly  called  the  Bamayany  with  which  his 
name  is  immortalised  P  Bam  was  nothing  bnt  Yishnu  incarnate,  as  we 
all  of  ns  know  full  well.  A.  Yaishnavite  may  or  may  not  be  a  Bah- 
min.  Bven  a  Sndra  may  be  a  Yaishnavite  by  prafessum^  wherets 
a  Yaishnavite  by  hirth  shall  not  be  a  Brahmin.  Tnlsi.  Das  was  a 
Yaishnavite.  He  might  or  might  not,  therefore,  be  a  Brahmin.  He 
was  a  spiritual  guide  to  boot.  And  the  privilege  of  spiritual  leader- 
ship is  hardly  enjoyed  by  one  other  than  a  Brahmin.  Taking  this 
fac^  into  consideration,  we  might  call  him  a  Yaishnavite. Brahmin  as 
weJL 

As  regards  the  education  he  had  received,  perhaps  it  would  not  he 
too  much  to  say  that  it  was  of  a  desultory  character,  if  he  ever  re- 
ceived any  at  alii  AndthattoowasatSnkarkhets.  Schools  and  epUeges 
being  then  out  (rf  question,  the  patshalas  and  toU  and  home  education 
supplied  their  place. 
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B^^uding  bis  metrical  oomposition  of  the  great  Hindi  Epic  poem 
ih^  Bamayan^  soane  legMids  are  current.  I  would  briefly  touch  upon 
tlumi.  It  is  said  that  he  was  presented  to  Hannman,  the  baboon-god  by 
a  sprite;.  It  was  tibrongh  his  intercession,  religions  instmctions  and 
spiritual  gnidance  ti»t  he  saw  in  a  dream  Bam  and  Lakshman,  whose 
servant  he  was.  In  a  murderer,  who  had  not  taken  the  name  of  Lord 
Bam  in  vain,  he  foimd  one  just  reclaimed  from  the  bondage  of  sin. 
When  quefltioned  to  put  to  test  the  veracity  of  his  asseveration,  he  lost 
no  time  in*  making  the  condemned  man's  offering  acceptable  by  Shiva 
himself,  which  is  not  the  case  with  sools  steeped  in  vice.  Once  upon  a 
time  a  number  of  thieveacame  down  on  him  at  night,  making  an  attempt 
to  break  into  his  house.  The  houses  legend  has  it,  was  s<xictly  under 
the  snrveiUaace  of  a  guard  possessed  of  unusual  physical  strength. 
Bam  himself  was  the  guard.  At  the  very  sight  of  him  the  thieves 
tamed  out  to  be  other  than  they  had  previously  been.  And  pious  in 
heart  they  in  reality  subsequently  became.  His  fame  as  a  religious 
man  and  poet  extended  fsjt  and  wide.  Even  the  superb  court  in  Delhi 
was  not  unaware  of  it.  The  Emperor  Shah  Jehan  was  then  reigning 
there.  He  invited  him  to  his  conrt.  On  his  arrival  His  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty requested  him  to  show  him  Bam  in  his  corporeal  frame  or  body. 
The  request  was  not  complied  with.  And  as  an  immediate  consequence 
of  the  rebuff,  Tulsi  Dass  was  forthwith  put  into  prison.  Groups  of 
monkeys  thereupon  put  in  an  appearance.  They  gathered  themselves 
about  the  jail  and  soon  began  to  pull  it  down  along  with  the  houses 
hard  by.  The  emperor  felt  ere  long  the  destroying  power  of  the  unwel- 
come guests ;  our  -poet  was  set  free ;  and  the  commotion  was  ov^. 
The  emperor  repented  of  his  inhuman  oonduct  towards  him  and  gave 
him  the  liberty  to  ask  for  any  royal  favor  that  he  deemed  expedient 
in  return  for  what  he  had  done.  It  was  the  prayer  of  Tulsi  Das  before 
the  throne  that  the  emperor  would  leave  Delhi,  the  residence  of  Bam,  for 
a  place  where  a  new  city  should  be  built.  The  city  thus  built  was  named 
Shah  Jehanabad  a£ter  the  name  of  its  founder.  Now  the  question 
arises  when  did  the  prince  flourish  F  He  flourished,  as  every  reader 
of  the  history  of  India  knows,  between  the  years  1628  and  1658.  The 
poet^  as  I  have  said  at  the  outset,  was  bom  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
flourished  in  1600  ▲.  D.,  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  died  according  to 
the  oft*quoted  old  couplet  in  Sambat  1680.  The  couplet  runs  as 
follows: — 

^'  Sambat  sorahasai  asi,  Asi  Gunga  Eetira,  suwana  sukaJa  saptami 
Tulsi  taje  sarira." 

It  means  that  '^  ou  the  7th  of  the  light  half  of  Gravana,  in  Sambat 
1680»  Tulsi  left  his  body  at  Asi  on  the  bank  of  the  Ganges.''*  Sambat 
1680  corresponds  with  1624  a.  n.    If  the  poet  had  died  in  that  year, 

*^  G«oi^  A.  Qziexflon,  b.  a.,  B.  0. 8.,  to  wliom  I  am  mooh  iadebted  for  most  of 
the  t!*^^»^Fif  uiged  in  the  present  paper.  His  article  on  the  Modern  Vemaculaf 
IMeratwe  of  Bindustaa^  oontribmad  to  the  Journal  of  the  Atiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 
iia  Tsluable  help  to  the  study  of  the  Histoiy  of  Hindi  Literature. 
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then  bow  could  be  have  appeared  before  Shah  Jehaa,  who  was  laler  by 
four  yean.  It  is  hard  to  acooimt  for  this  appsvntiy  abanrd  anomaly^ 
Saob  inooneiBteDciee  as  this  are  to  be  xn^t  with  in  the  aoeonnte  el 
the  genioBea  of  India.  They  cannot  be  reoonoiled  with  the  aelnal 
events.  The  absurdities  and  incredible  stories  that  are  inttmately  con- 
nected with  the  biographical  accounts  of  Sankaracharya,  Nanak,  Kali- 
dasa,  Bnddha  and  others  bear  me  out  in  the  truth  of  my  statements. 
They  show  that  the  Oriental  minds  in  ancient  India  longed  more  to 
deify  their  heros  by  concocting  and  incorporating  with  the  incidents 
in  their  lives,  stories  of  a  supernatural  character.  They  thus  placed  a 
stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  the  later  day  writers,  which  cannot 
be  got  over.  We  are  unable  to  extricate  truth  from  falsehood,  the 
possible  from  the  impossible,  except  what  we  pick  up  in  the  boundless 
region  of  conjecture. 

At  Brindaban  Tulsi  Dass  saw,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  Nabha 
Das,  the  author  of  the  Bhakta  Maku  A  controversy  ensued  between 
them  as  to  the  superiority  of  Krishna-cult  to  Bam-cult.  Tulsi  Das  of 
<x>urse  advocated  the  latter.  Legend  says  that  to  bring  about  an  amic- 
able settlement  of  the  question,  E^rishna  personally  appeared  before  them 
and  said  that  the  two  in  reality  were  the  one  and  the  same. 

His  principal  wwk,  as  I  have  said  above,  for  which  he  has  been 
assigned  a  prominent  place  in  the  Republic  of  Letters  and  a  niche  in 
the  Temple  of  Fame,  is  the  Bamayan,  During  his  stay  at  Ayudhia, 
ihe  birth-place  of  Bam  in  Oudh,  he  began  to  compose  it  on  the 
9tk  of  the  month  of  Chaitra  1631  Sambat^  i.  e.,  1574-75  a.  d.  It 
is  not  certain  when  he  finished  it.  Of  the  two  copies  in  his  own 
handwriting  of  this  masterpiece  of  production,  only  one  is  extant,  the 
other  having  been  lost  in  the  waters  of  the  Jumna,  into  which  a  thief, 
who  had  stolen  it,  threw  it  while  pursued,  llr.  Orierson  has  got  ten 
pages  of  it  carefully  photographed.  I  have  seen  the  photographs  as 
attached  to  his  contributions  to  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  oj 
Bengal.  They  faithfully,  says  the  authority  named  above,  bear  marks 
of  water  on  them,  thus  corroborating  the  legend  that  it,  fortunately 
for  us,  was  rescued  from  the  watery  grave,  into  which  the  MSS^ 
copy  along  with  the  missing  one  had  been  consigned  by  some  thieving 
rogue.  The  photograph  has  been  taken  from  the  fiajpur  MSS.  The 
other  copy  available  is,  according  to  Shib  Sing,  available  at  Malihabad. 
In  this  connection  Mr.  Grows^  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  preserved  in  the 
temple  of  Sitaramji  in  Benares.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  have  nothing  to 
contend  in  that  respect.  I  only  deplore  that  the  loss  of  it  is  a  national 
loss,  which  we  are  unable  to  make  good  by  any  mundane  means  in  our 
power.  It  affords  a  very  pleasant  reading.  It  is  full  of  grace  and 
ease.  Even  one  having  a  mere  smattering  of  Hindi  can  read  it.  It  is 
refreshing  to  the  ear ;  its  contents  and  metrical  beauty,  and,  I  mmst  re- 
peat, facility  and  suavity  of  expression,  afford  the  best  and  most  whole- 
some food  to  the  head  and  heart.  Krittibas  regularly  attended  the  T^^ 
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paas  gathering  where  the  stories  of  Baiu  were  used  to  be  recited.  He 
ivrote  from  memory  his  Bamayan  in  Bengali.  But  in  jnstioe  to  the 
sterling  merit  of  his  invalnable  prodncti(m,  I  may  say  that  I  am  perhaps 
a  Utde  too  partial  to  Tnlsi  Das.  Both  possess  almost  eqnal  merit  except 
wjuht  differentiates  the  genius  of  the  two  languages.  And  both  are  mwA 
resd  as  a  literary  treat  by  the  people. 

Nakub  Chandra  Bistas. 
(To  he  continued). 


MARTYRS,  VICTIMS  OR  DESERTERS  ? 
{A  Paper  read  before  ike  Dublin  Lodge. 

"Bat  howsoeTer  thMe  things  are  thus  in  men's  depraved  judgments  and  affeo* 
tions,  yet  troth,  which  only  doth  jadge  itself,  teaeheth  that  the  inquiry  of  trnth, 
which  is  the  lore-making  or  wooing  of  it  i  the  knowledge  of  imth,  which  is  the 
piessnoe  of  it  i  and  the  belief  of  troth,  whiohis  the  enjoying  of  its  is  the  aoreveign 
good  of  homan  natnre.**— fltr  Francis  Baeon, 

"  In  all  ambitions  and  attempts  howsoever  grounded  otherwise,  there  is  this 
■triot  question  on  the  threshold— «re  you  of  wsjght  for  the  adTentue:  are  yon  not 
fir  too  light  for  it  f  "-^Thomas  Carlyle. 


SINGE  the  visits  of  Col.  Olcott  and  Mrs.  Besant,  Theosopfay,  the  Theoso- 
phical  Society  and  its  Fellows,  have  heen  written  of,  and  talked  ahont, 
80  much,  that  their  history  onght  to  need  little  comment.  Some  ques- 
tions indeed,  from  their  difficulty,  have  never  been  fully  answered;  just 
S8  we  can  only  explain  the '  How  ?'  of  reading,  the  mysterious  art  which 
evokes  a  fairy  taJe  from  little  crooked  black  lines  on  a  white  surface,  by 
teaching  the  questioner  to  read,  so,  a  student  of  Theosophy  finds  he  must 
make  experiment  in  his  own  person,  in  order  to  attain  knowledge. 

'*  Is  the  Theoflophical  Society  the  exponent  of  a  religion  ?"  No:  but 
of  all  religion.  Theosophy  is  not  a  religion,  its  motto  is  *'  There  is  no  reli- 
gion higher  than  truth:"  it  is  *' divine  knowledge  or  science."  What 
then  does  the  Theosophical  Society  teach?  What  do  the  words  ^*  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  universal  brotherhood,"  mean  P  The  old-new  command- 
ment, "  Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,  if  thy  enemy  hunger  feed  him, 
bless  those  who  hate,  and  despitefuUy  use  you ;  bless,  and  curse  not." 
Here  in  the  new  Testament  we  have  the  first  object  of  the  Theosophical 
Society ;  we  8^  it  also  in  the  IJpanishads,  in  the  Buddhist  Suttas,  in  the 
Hebrew  p<iet^  in  the  writings  of  philosophers  and  socialists,  and  in 
the  lives  of  every  man  and  woman  in  whose  heart  has  begun  to  grow 
that  spark  of  the  Divine  Essence — which  is  the  heritage  of  humanity. 
To  put  it  in  other  words,  it  is  the  destruction,  renunciation  or  suppres* 
sion  of  self — ^the  purifying  of— -eliminating  from  our  nature  ratiiier— 
the  two  great  animal  instincts :  self-preservation  and  reproduction,  to 
either  of  which  may  be  traced  the  sins  and  sorrows  under  whose  weight 
humanity  groans ;  and  the  practising  such  means  of  livelihood  as  shall 
bring  dmger  or  death  to  no  living  person,  to  no  living  things  as  far  as 
ia  ponible.  We  all  turn  up  our  eyes  in  righteous  hofnot  at  Cain's  cruel 
qweeh,  ^*  Am  I  my  brother's  k(8eper?"  Translate  that  horror  into  actioBi 
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and  we  are  Theosophists :  our  strength  and  intelligeoee  are  vaed  to  nre 
and  protect  those  weaker  than  oorselyes. 

But  tlie  Theosophical  Society  has  two  other  objeots.  Tes.  The 
second  is  to  study  the  ancient  religions  and  literatures  of  the  Bast. 
Why  ?  Because  they  are  the  fountain  where  have  been  filled  the  pictures 
of  Greek  and  Roman— of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  fathers.  Though  many 
of  the  water-carriers  befouled  the  clear  stream  of  Truth  with  their  soiled 
vessels  and  blood-stained  hands;  from  the  East  come  the  rays  of  the 
morning  sun.  There  Plato  learnt  his  wonderful  philosophy  which  still 
delights  our  leisure  moments,  and  which  has  coloured,  more  or  less 
consciously,  the  speculations  of  our  loftiest  thinkers. 

Our  men  of  science,  astronomers,  geologists,  the  experimenters  in  the 
science  of  Life,  have  cast  their  stones  at  the  tabernacle  of  oor  fore- 
fathers; great  Egyptologists  are  destroying  piecemeal  our  Western 
Churches ;  it  is  time  then  that  we  cease  from  following  ike  example  of 
the  nursery  hero ;  and,  making  no  more  vain  attempts  to  carry  our 
water  in  a  sieve,  go  once  more  in  search  of  the  source  of  the  hidden  riyers 
of  truth  and  wisdom  to  the  East  whence  they  flow,  unless,  indeed,  ve 
are  content  to  dull  our  intellects,  parch  our  throats,  and  poison  our  off- 
spring with  the  deadly  alcohol  of  materialism  and  gross  sensualify,  or 
stupify  them  with  the  opiates  of  vicarious  atonement  and  salvation  from 
a  hypothetical  Hell  by  belief  in  a  mythical  god. 

The  third  stated  object  of  this  Theosophical  Society  is— io 
seek  for  the  hidden  secrets  of  Nature — the  unexplained  and  often 
unsuspected  powers  of  man — quite  recently  this  last  declared  object 
had  prefixed  to  it  the  words  *' pursued  by  some  few  fellows  only/* 
and  this  because,  notwithstanding  the  plaudits  we  offer  to  onr 
Darwins,  Huxleys,  Tyndalls,  Pasteurs  and  Charcots,  we,  the  respectable 
and  educated  Westerns,  are  afraid  to  confess  that  we  could,  wonid, 
or  should,  take  an  interest  in  laws  until  they  have  been  recognized 
by  the  Queen's  signature,  'or  express  belief  in  other  powers  in  man 
than  those  pertaining  to  his  physical  body,  with  the  exception  of 
the  intellectual  functions,  as  to  the  nature  of  which  doctors  differ; 
or  the  two  powers,  one  mentioned  with  bated  breath  as  the  '*  Devil," 
the  other  a  convenient  cloak  for  our  follies.  ^*  The  Lord  gave  and  the 
Lord  hath  taken  away,"  or  "  The  Lord  sends  a  pli^fue  upon  the 
earth,"  when  our  filthy  and  lazy  habits  devastate  the  country  with 
cholera  or  typhus  fever.  Since  Blavatsky  first  sought  to  interest  the 
West  in  the  magical  powers,  the  immense  stores  of  learning  and  glcai* 
Qus  life-beautifying  Truths,  taught — ^from  the  dawn  of  the  morning— 
by  the  sages  of  the  East^  numbers  of  people,  widely  varied  in  respect  of 
race,  virtue,  strength,  and  intellectual  qualities,  have  joined  the  Theoso- 
phical Society  with  enthunasm,  worked  hard  in  its  ranks  for  a  time  and 
then  dropped  out,  sonDuetiBies  sUently,  sometimes  to  follow  some  new  oon- 
oeit,,  and  sometimes  with  an  outburot  of  vituperatiooi^  whiob  reminds  one 
atrongly  of  the  djnng  struggled,  of  pesoiy  fi^w^ki.     With  the  latter. 
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persons  mostly  of  a  mean  aatore,  ire  kave  but  smalt  concern;  we  can  do 
them  little  good,  and  thej  will  do  ns  slight  harm  ;  soflM  of  them  joined 
the  Theosophical  Society  with  a  deliberate  lie  on  their  lips,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  getting  inside  the  defences  of  the  Society,  and  there, 
<in<ji-ng  some  means  of  damaging  it— 'before  its  members,  and  the  world; 
when  their  designs  were  frustrated  or  accomplished,  their  expulsion  or 
desertion  followed,  as  thunder  follows  the  flash.  Since  there  is  no  lie 
which  injures  like  a  half-truth,  some  of  these  ignoblespecimena  of  nature's 
crowning  work  have  had  tolerable  success  in  their  laudable  attempts 
to  prove  all  men  liars.  Others  soaght  power  over  their  fellows,  hoped 
in  a  short  time  to  be  accepted  as  prophets,  partly  through  knowledge 
gained  for  the  most  part  through  a  pretMioe  of  wisdom ;  finding  threats 
and  money  alike  unavailing  in  order  to  obtain  a  temporary  dis- 
tinction, thoy  were  content  to  confess  their  own  littleness.  A 
good  many  people  joined  really  believing  the  Theosophical  Society  to 
be  a  gigantic  swindling  establishment,  intending  to  lend  their  aid  and 
hoping  to  share  the  spoil.  A  few,  convinced  of  the  reality  of  so-called 
magic,  and  not  knowing  how  to  make  a  compact  with  Mephistophocles, 
trusted  that,  even  if  H.  P.  B.  would  not  consent  to  be  their  ambassadress, 
they  might  pick  up  a  wrinkle  of  two  as  to  **How  it  is  done,  don't 
you  know  ?"  Naturally  on  finding  that  they  were  not  taught  to  raise 
spirits,  but  were  even  expected  to  keep  those  which  were  purchaseable* 
tightly  corked  up;  that  neither  the  transmutation  of  base  metals  into 
gold,  nor  the  transportation  of  other  pec^les'  gold  into  their  pockets,  were 
sinq^ifled,  and  that  to  obtain  the  ''  Elixir  of  life,''  they  were  expected  to 
destroy  aU  that  to  them  made  life  desirable ;  they  left  the  Society  as 
speedily  as  rail,  steamboat,  er  borse  flesh  could  take  them.  Others,  and 
their  number  was,  any  i$^  considerable,  joined  the  Theosophical  Society, 
because  it  appeared  to  ofEer  a  new  distraction.  Nothing  in  life  was  of 
pennaJMnt  interest  to  them,---4t  new  novel,  a  new  religion,  a  fresh  scandal 
or  a  recently  disinierred  saroophagos,  lent  but  a  passing  excitement  to 
their  idle  minds.  Here  was  a  Society  which  professed  to  break  down  %11 
distinctions  between  religums,  races,  classes  and  sexes — which — ^by 
searching  the  palmleaf  records  of  the  Orient,  was  imperilling  those 
imposing  shams,  the  churches  of  the  Occident,  which  had  the  hardihood 
to  attack  the  conclusions  of  the  men  of  science,  often  laughing  at  their 
data  as  a  pretentions  igncnranoe.  A  Society  whose  fellows  talked  of 
dreamst  of  magic,  and  of  past  and  future  lives,  instead  of  politics  i^nd 
fashions.  No  marvel  then  that  the  idler,  the  cuxdoua,  the  bioatf,  the 
atheist,  the  hunter,  in  short  all  the  flies,  moths  and  gnats  and  other 
ephemera  of  modem  society,  should  enrol  themselves  as  Theosophista* 
liegemen ;  surely  no  wonder  that  on  finding  real  charity,  solid  study  and 
a  complete  change  in  their  way  of  looking  at  Idlings  was  expected  of 
them,  they  should  retire  in  rapid  soeoessient  seeuig  that  they  h»d  made 
ft  ^eat  mistake. 

We  liaTS,  hommety  sua«tiier  ehos  of  desetUas,  so-called,  to  aoooust 
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for :  men  i&telligeiit,  earnest  and  entlintiastic,  who,  on  becomiog  fellows, 
studied  Kabalistic  and  Oriental  lore,  who  worked  in  their  lodges  and 
in  Society,  who  travelled  to  the  East  in  search  of  proofs,  and  to  the 
West  in  pnrsuit  of  teachers.  Men  and  women  who  gave  their  time, 
money  and  influence  to  the  Theosophical  Society,  inducing  by  their 
written  and  spoken  words  many  other  cultured  and  restless  minds  to 
devote  themselves  and  their  energies  to  publishing  on  the  four  winds 
of  Heaven,  the  motto  of  the  Bajah  of  Benares,  *  Sdtyat  NdsH  paro  Dkar- 
mah :'     There  is  no  religion  higher  than  Truth. 

Men  and  women,  such  as  these,  then,  who  after  a  period  of  months 
or  years  dropped  out  of  the  ranks,  their  names  no  longer  appearing  in 
our  magazines ;  the  work  which  was  theirs,  being  now  undertaken  by 
a  new  recruit ;  these  earnest,  energetic  Fellows,  why  have  they  fallen 
out  of  the  ranks  P  *  This  pursuit  of  a  wisdom-religion  was  with  them 
not  a  light  thing,  but  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  not  a  toy  to  be  taken 
up  to-day  and  replaced  to-morrow.'  One  of  two  solutions  only  is  pos- 
sible, either  on  close  investigation  they  discovered  that  the  Theosophi- 
cal Society  was  not  what  it  professed  to  be ;  that  its  founders  were  not 
devoted  disciples  of  truth,  but  deluded,  or  deluding  impostors :  and  find- 
ing this  they  gathered  up  the  remnants  of  the  broken  image,  and  bary- 
ing  them  started  afresh  on  the  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  the  unknown 
god.  Or  else  they  were  unable  to  hold  out  longer  in  the  great  b&ttle 
against  evil,  and  having  fought  until  worn  out»  they  sank  down  exhauat- 
ed  or  dying,  leaving  their  work  for  a  head-stone,  and  their  places  to  be 
filled  up  by  stronger  men  perhaps — ^by  men  not  less  in  earnest,  for  though 
men  fall  like  leaves  in  autunm,  Truth  lives  and  spreads  through  l^e 
ages.  It  becomes  a  matter  of  importance  to  ns,  which  of  these  two  cansea 
it  is,  that  occasions  the  drain  on  the  life  enei^  of  our  Society;  because 
if  these  ardent  workers  failed  to  find  in  it  the  Truth  which  they  sought^ 
not  by  reason  of  their  imperfections,  but  because  only  a  pale  reflection 
of  Ti-uth  was  there,  then  we  too  shall  fail  in  our  quest,  and  sooner  or 
later  shall  turn  away  in  disappointments 

The  most  complete  manner  in  which  we  may  attempt  to  solve  this 
difficulty,  is,  first  to  examine  yet  more  closely  what  it  is  that  the  Theo- 
sophical Society  ofEers,  what  it  proposes  to  do  for  its  fellows  in  retum  for 
their  devotion  to  its  prosperity ;  and  then  to  discover,  as  far  as  possible, 
whether  the  ancient  record  of  Occultism  and  Eastern  philosophy,  or  the 
writings  and  lives  of  those  who  have  fallen  out  of  our  ranks,  give  any 
explanation  of,  or  clue  to,  the  mystery.  As  far  as  we  know,  the  Theoso- 
phical  Society,  fn  the  persons  of  its  founders,  never  at  any  time  claimed 
a  monopoly  of  Truth,  to  be  imparted  with  a  written  guarantee  in  retum 
for  the  recently  abolished  entrance  fee  and  pledge  of  fellowship  :  that 
which  jwas  claimed,  justly,  and  rightfully  claimed,  was  that  one  of  the 
loundei*  was  in  a  position  to  aid  others  in  the  search  after  secrets  which 
it  is  maintained  have  more  than  a  mythical  existence,  to  demonstrate 
further  the  existence  of  Mural  forces  over  which  man  can  gain  control. 
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and  elucidate  to  some  extent  the  records  of  tiiese  soiecees;  and  to 
enlighten  the  histories  and  philosophy  which  aid  man  in  destroying 
human  misery,  by  showing  him  the  root  from  which  it  springs,  and 
the  means  of  destraction ;  for,  withont  an  adequate  weapon,  it  is  little 
use  to  be  brought  face  to  face  with  a  deadly  foe.  Mme.  Blavatsky 
desired  to  form  a  Society  in  order  that  as  many  ea  possible  of 
her  fellowmen  might  receive  the  interpretations  of  rare  mannscriptSy 
60  difficult  to  understand,  that  even  by  the  Brahmins  it  was  con- 
sidered of  far  less  value  to  read  the  Vedas,  than  to  hear  them  from 
the  lips  of  a  teacher  versed  in  cryptographic  and  symbolic  Ian- 
gnage.  Instead  of  this  she  could  have  pursued  her  studies  in  silence, 
recording  results  for  a  generation  more  tolerant  and  less  ignorant 
than  this ;  or  she  might  have  confined  her  effort  to  aiding  the  studies 
of  her  co-founder  and  one  or  two  steadfast  friends ;  she  would  then 
have  been  saved  much  pain  and  disappointment,  as  well  as  not  a  little 
Tiralent  abuse.  The  first  demand  made,  not  by  the  Theosophical  Society, 
hut  by  the  law  which  governs  it,  is  disinterested  service  for  others. 
And  this  law,  the  leaders  of  the  Theosophical  Society  have  endeavoured 
to  fulfil,  giving  time,  enei^,  and  the  results  of  years  of  personal  efforty 
and  asking  in  return  nothing,  except  that  the  recipients  shall  hand  on 
the  benefits  received,  making  an  ever  widening  circle.  It  has  never 
been  disguised  that  research  into  these  mysteries  is  attended  with 
dangers  as  hard  to  overcome  as  those  which  the  African  explorers,  or 
the  would-be  discoverers  of  the  north  pole,  have  to  face.  This  is  not 
the  jealous  attempt  of  a  guardian,  or  occult  Hierarchy,  to  prevent 
others  from  sharing  the  knowledge  which  will  make  man  immortal ; 
these  dangers  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  sought,  from  the 
feebleness  of  the  seekers,  and  from  forces  of  nature  which  take  new 
and  more  threatening  aspects  when  met  under  hitherto  unknown  con- 
ditions, and  from  the  fact  that  the  weapon  most  effectual  in  subduing 
these  forces,  is  double  edged,  and  may  cause  the  destruction  of  an  un- 
wary wielder.  Madame  H.  P.  Blavatsky  cannot  expect  any  advantage 
even  in  another  life  from  her  efforts,  for  the  Obhe'da  Karmas  go  to  the 
pupils  of  a  sage,  say  the  Yedantins.  Kant,  Schopenhauer,  Max  MuUer 
uid  Sir  E.  Arnold,  give  a  weightier  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  Eastern 
philosophy  once  again  offered  to  the  world,  than  that  of  an  obscure 
F.  T.  S.  who,  however,  knows  nothing  in  the  world  of  value  to  be  corn- 
pared  with  even  a  flight  acquaintance  with  the  Light  of  Asia.  Turn- 
ing to  the  Fellows  who  leave  our  Society,  having  at  one  time  worked 
hard  for  it,  will  it  surprise  you  to  leant  that  they  are  rery  young, 
many  of  them  not  25,  few  of  them  over  30.  Why  ?  Perfaapa  becauaei 
after  that  age,  men  are  less  likely  to  take  up  a  new  cult,  and  those  who, 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Thesophical  Society,  have  mastered  all  diffiooltiet 
until  they  reach  that  age,  are  less  likely  to  be  baffled  than  the  Fellows 
in  whom  youtibful  enthusiasm  is  not  yet  dead.  We  have  records  of 
many ;  recoUectigiks  of  some  who  joined  eagerly,  giving  time  and  ensr- 
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glcs  to  the  ti'ork  of  propaganda ;  aome  of  them  crossed  the  ocean  more 
than  onoe  in  the  effort  to  bring  their  treasure  to  the  home  of  the 
treasareless.  A  few  years  ago  several  clear  and  concise  articles  ap- 
peared in  the  Thjosophiat,  a  German  professor  and  a  Hindu  student 
crossing  lances  over  the  questions  of  First  Cause  and  Abstract  Tmtk,  vic- 
tor j  rusting  with  the  Bengali,  trained  in  the  subtleties  of  Arjan  meta- 
physics, and  to  whom  the  records  of  man's  immortality,  which  Sanskrit 
ivritings  hold,  had  long  been  familiar.  Yarioas  other  essays,  booka  and 
translations,  by  Indian  and  European  Fellows,  stand  on  the  shelves  of 
Theosophical  Libraries ;  they  difEer  in  the  degree  of  import  which  they 
give  to  the  Tibetan  Lamas,  and  that  is  of  little  consequence,  for  Truth 
does  not  rest  on  the  power  of  the  West  to  believe  in — astral  bodies, 
mystemus  brothers,  folded  kumerbunds  or  missing  teacups ;  but,  they, 
almost  with  one  voice,  testify  to  the  wisdom  of  the  old  sages,  and  call 
to  the  West,  '*  Come  and  read  for  yourselves  the  marvellous  Truths,  the 
just,  and  beautiful  laws  of  life,  the  whispers  of  man's  divinity  which  the 
record  contains,  and  come,  learn  also  what  the  German  Teufelsdrockh 
learnt.  It  is  only  with  renunciation  (entsagen)  that  Life,  properly 
speaking,  can  be  said  to  begin."  Are  we  then  to  suppose  that,  because 
these  men,  whose  voices  were  once  familiar  to  us,  are  now  silent,  all 
they  once  wrote  is  to  be  discredited.  This  is  unreasonable  ;  a  man  gives 
to  others  his  life's  blood ;  when  the  supply  of  necessity  ceases,  are  we 
to  believe  it  was  only  carmine-stained  water  ?  The  Easterns  themselves 
Bay  that  by  so  much  as  the  value  of  Truth  transcends  all  other  jewels, 
is  the  difficulty  of  possessing  her  multiplied.  The  price  which  has  to 
be  paid  is  so  heavy,  that  few  men,  having  sold  every  thing,  can  afford 
more  than  a  glimpse  of  the  treasure  until  after  years  of  toil. 

When  the  Indian  was  the  most  learned  nation  living,  both  in  arts 
and  sciences,  secret  as  well  as  open,  they  had  a  law  which  compelled 
young  men  who  wished  to  study  practical  Occultism,  as  well  as  those 
who  were  to  become  rulers  of  men,  to  devote  six  hours  a  day  during 
seven  long  years,  while  the  mind  was  pliant  and  the  energies  fresh, 
to  studying  the  Yedas,  where  the  beauty  of  the  Immortal  is  endlessly 
contrasted  with  the  transitory  things  of  sense ;  they  learnt  in  them  to 
do  their  duty,  no  matter  at  what  cost  to  self.  If  a  student  wished  to 
advance  farther,  he  had  to  serve  a  long  probation  as  a  householder, 
or,  at  any  rate,  in  the  world ;  proving  by  his  life  that  he  understood 
what  it  is  to  be  a  man,  that  his  mind  was  self -controlled  before  any 
teacher  would  accept  him  as  a  pupD.  In  Egypt  this  probation  was 
also  necessary ;  the  traces  of  it  linger  in  the  castes  of  India,  through 
all  of  which  a  xnan  had  to  pass  during  many  births,  before  as  a  Brahman 
neophyte  he  entered,  having  reached  middle  age,  the  life  of  an  ascetic, 
Ida  duties  as  a  vedic  student,  householder,  and  civil  ruler,  having  been 
properly  accomplished.  No  man  could  become  an  accepted  disciple  if  the 
consent  of  his  parents  was  withheld,  nor  if  4ie  had  dependants  who  would 
■ufEer  by  his  -withdrawal  from  the  business  of  every  daj  life»    Xhs 
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Bhagavat  Gita  gays,  "It  is  but  one  in  millioiis  t^at  ev^er  tries  to  acquire 
knowledge  of  the  SupreTnes,  and  it  is  only  one  amongst  thonsands  of  snch 
workers  that  tmly  knows  him."  In  jnxta  position  with  this  passage,  a 
young  Hindu  has  placed  the  worda  of  Jesus,  the  QaHlean,  ^  Straight  ia 
the  gate,  and  narrow  the  way  which  leads  into  life,  and  few  there  be 
that  find  it." 

The  Theosophical  Soeiety  in  attempting  to  aw^cen  the  world  once 
again  to  some  knowledge,  even  if  yague^  of  the  lofty  heights,  the  res- 
plendent glory,  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient8,--^id  not  seek, — does  not 
now  seek,  its  latest  rules  being  yet  more  striet  as  to  the  admission 
of  youthful  adherents— to  canrafls  for  students  of , the  oocult.  It  makes 
no  secret  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  task,  it  warns  repeat* 
edly,  and  in  unmistakeable  language^  those  whose  enthusiasm  urges 
them  to  demand,  immediate  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  the  depths  under  the  earth,  that  what  they  demand 
calls  for — ^not  indeed  the  life  of  a  hody*tDrturing,  forest  hermit— but 
for  a  life-long  battle  with  indolence,  physical,  mental,,  and  moral ;  with 
the  purely  animal  nature^  with  the  uncongenial  eiroumstances  of  life 
which  are  the  first  tests  of  earnestness,  and  with  outside  forces,  of 
which  mankind  is  for  the  most  part  ignorant.  They  are  reminded  that, 
shotdd  they  even  suooeed  as  Hercules  did  in  aooomplishiag  these  great 
tasks,  some  inherent,  and  scarcely  suspected  deficiency  of  mind  or 
body  may  delay  the  upward  progress  for  a  life-time,  and  if  they  have 
safely  reached  this  point,  what  then  ?  Every  lingering  atom  of  the  per- 
sonal  self  must  be  sacrificed  on  the  Altiu?  of  Truth ;  the  man  must  have 
given  his  life  to  the  world.  If  he  would  advance  for  himself,  the  path 
is  haired,  not  by  a  despot,  but  by  the  eternal  law  which  declares  it  to  be 
impossible  that  the  infinite  can  be  contained  in  or  limited  by  anythingf 
The  cup  can  receive  the  ocean,  only  through,  losing  its  cup  form. 

Over  the  door,  not  of  the  Temple  of  Knowledge  but  of  the  infant 
school  attached  to  that  Temple,  is  an  inscription — "  All  who  seek  for 
power  or  wealth  or  learning,  all  who  desire  to.  know«  or  to  have,  or 
to  be^  something  in  themselves,  and  for  themselves,  will  sufier  bittev 
disappointment  if  they  enter  hcare."  In  spite  of  the  often  repeated 
wamiog  many  peoples  crowded  into  the  school,  some  of  them  even 
passed  on  into  the  Temple  of  l8is,r-ftiid  they  have  left  behind  them 
sad'  records  of  suicide^  dmnkenness,,  immonJity  and  madness.  In 
**  Zianoni"  we  have  the  sketch  of  a  man  wha/at2sd[),  and.  this  Glyndoa 
"we  know  to  be  a^realp^rson^  and  ithis  warning;  of  his»  fate, if  he  failed, 
is  a  stem  true  picture  q£  the  dangers  wa  hava  tafaoe  in  seekiag  the 
nnknown.  A  choice  was  ofEered  to  Glyndon, — is  offered  to  us.  "  Men 
desirfe  four  things  in  Hfe— Ipve,  wealth,  fame,  power.***  If  we  answer  as 
lie  did,  ^such  are  not  the  gifts  I  covet,  I  choose  knowledge,'^  the 
warning  given  to  him  was :  "  The  desire  to  leam,  does  not  always  con«- 
tain  the  fiicuUy  to  acquire.'*  "  Is  it  in  the  power  of  man  to  attain 
intercourse  with  the  beings  of  other  worlds  P  Is  it  in  the  power  of  man 
ts  iafiueses  thsF  etramtej  andf  to  easore  Ifeb  sg«JWt  the  iword  mi, 
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against  disease  ?"  **  All  this  may  be  possible  to  the  few—*  to  the  few'— 
Bat  for  one  who  attains  such  secrets,  millions  may  perish  in  the  attempt.^' 
Still  undaunted,  perhaps  through  ignorance  thd  warning  is  set  aside, 
and  the  teacher  continues  to  speak  of  dangers,  and  the  impalpable  worlds. 
"  Do  you  listen  ?"  "  With  my  soul."  "  But  first  to  penetrate  this  barrier 
the  soul  with  which  you  listen  must  be  sharpened  by  intense  enthusiasm, 
purified  fi*om  all  earthly  desires — when  thus  prepared,  science  can  be 
brought  to  aid  it ;  the  sight  itself  may  be  rendered  more  subtle,  the  nerves 
more  acute,  the  spirit  more  aliye  and  outward.  He  who  would  establish 
intercourse  witb  these  varying  beings,  resembles  a  traveller  who  would 
penetrate  into  unknown  lands.  He  is  exposed  to  strange  dangers  and 
terrors.  That  intercourse  once  gained,  I  cannot  secure  thee  from  the 
chances  to  which  thy  journey  is  exposed — ^Thou  must  alone  and  of 
thyself  face  and  hazard  all."  The  trial  was  made  and  failure  followed, 
with  terrible  burning  words  the  would-be  occultist  was  dismissed.  **  Go 
back  to  thine  own  world;  thou  hast  no  nature  to  aspire  to  ours!*' 
'*  Dost  thou  not  comprehend  at  last  that  it  needs  a  soul  tempered,  and 
punfied,  and  raised,  not  by  external  spells,  but  by  its  own  sublimity  and 
valour,  to  pass  the  threshold  and  disdain  the  foe  ?*'  Divine  *'  science 
avails  not  for  tbe  rash,  the  sensual — for  him  who  desires  secrets,  but 
to  pollute  them  to  gross  enjoyments  and  selfish  vice  !  How  bave  tbe  im- 
postors and  sorcerers  of  the  earlier  times  perished  by  the  very  attempt 
to  penett  ate  the  mysteries  that  should  purify  and  not  deprave.  Legends 
iell  you  that  the  fiend  rent  them  into  fragments — ^the  fiend  of  their 
unholy  desires  and  criminal  designs  !  What  they  coveted,  thou  covet- 
est;  and  if  thou  hadst  the  wings  of  a  seraph,  thou  couldst  not  soar  from 
the  slough  of  thy  mortality." — "  Thou  must  return  to  the  world ;  but 
not  without  punishment  and  strong  effort  canst  thou  regain  the  calm 
and  the  joy  thou  bast  left  behind.  Thou  wilt  find  the  restless  influence 
in  all  that  thou  wouldst  undertake as  thou  directest  it — ^the  ema- 
nation of  thine  evil  genius,  or  thy  good.'* — "  The  master  has  no  power 
to  say,  *'  Exist  no  more,'  to  one  Thought  that  his  knowledge  has  expired. 
Thou  mayest  change  the  thought  into  new  forms ;  Thou  mayest  ranfy 
and  sublimate  it  into  a  finer  spirit,  but  thou  canst  not  annihilate  that 
which  has  no  home  but  in  the  memory — no  substance  but  the  idea. 
Bvery  thouyht  is  a  9oul !  Vainly  therefore  would  I  or  thou  undo  the  past, 
or  restore  to  thee  the  gay  blindness  of  thy  youth.  Thou  must  endure 
— ^thou  must  resist."  This  is  the  possible,  even  probable,  fate  of  all  those 
who  to-day  torn  seriously  to  study  Occultism.  The  ohginal  of  Bnlwer'a 
'Olyndon  was  a  stronger  maa  than  his  fellows. 

Univeorsal,  indeed, brotherhood  should  be:  these  little  ehildren,  almi 
not  on  them  the  gates  of  the  reformatory,  of  the  factory,  give  them  love 
and  laughter  and  sunshine ;  these  youths  and  maidens,  teach  them  thai 
purity  is  not  the  fragile  inmate  of  the  cloister,  nor  happiness  a  f orbiddeii 
fruit ;  these  white  haired  feeble  folk,  show  them  tbe  respect  due  to  gny 
liairs,  ^ven  though  they  oover  not  wisdoni,  but  shew  thetti  abo  Chat  w* 
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serve  as  younger  brothers  those  who  can  teach  us  how  to  read  the  riddle 
of  the  sphinx;  and  that,  for  this  reason,  we  devote  all  the  time  we 
honestly  can  to  studying  the  records  of  Science  and  Religion  in  the 
golden  ages,  and  from  this  reading  of  books  it  is  possible  we  may  begin 
softly  to  go  towards  the  hidden  ways.  Unless  we  have,  however,  faced 
the  responsibility  we  are  incurring,  we  had  far  better  stop  before  it  is 
too  late,  contenting  ourselves  with  the  crumbs  of  knowledge  floating  on 
the  water  and  devoting  ourselves  to  the  practise  of  altruism  until  we 
fail  to  distinguish  a  difference  between  ourselves  and  others. 

All  those  who  are  not  prepared  to  give  up  every  personal  aim,— 
to  sink  themselves  in  their  race,  had  far  better  retreat  before  return 
is  blocked,  and  only  death  or  advance  still  possible.  Nevertheless,  when 
men  knowing,  if  not  fully  realising,  the  danger  of  their  undertaking^ 
stand,  their  lives  in  their  hands,  and  say  ?  **  We  shall  fail  perhax>8  as 
better  men  have  failed,  but  we  will  work  until  we  fall,  confident  that  our 
efEorts  will  make  the  beginning  of  the  way  easier  for  those  who  follow 
ns,"  we  listen  to  them  while  they  are  in  the  front  ranks  on  the  battle- 
field. But  when  the  Karma  of  past  lives,  the  weakness,  which  in  some 
form  all  men  share,  overtakes  them,  and  wounded  they  retreat  to  acquire 
strength  in  order  to  renew  once  more  the  combat,  we  vilify  them, — that 
matters  little  to  men  willing  to  sacrifice  personal  good  on  the  altar  of 
Truth — and  we  endeavour  to  destroy  their  work,  by  refusing  to  heed  the 
discoveries  they  have  made.  We  declare  Truth  to  be  a  gigantic  lie, 
Purity  a  cloak  for  vice,  and  the  records  alike  of  teachers  and  pupils, 
empty  bombast,  trumped  up  fables,  or  foolish  babblings. 

Utterly  forgetful  of  reason,  with  characteristic  logic,  we  doubt  the 
conclusions,  and  traduce  the  knowledge  of  Theosophists  when  they  are 
advocates  for  the  Secret  Doctrine,  yet  accept  with  acclamation  and  quote 
as  a  revelation  every  word  they  can  bring  against  the  Arcane  Wisdom,  the 
brotherhood  which  exists  to  teach  it,  or  the  member  individually  of  that 
brotherhood.    Careless  of  the  fact  that  it  took  the  patient  researches  of 
many,  comparatively  unknown  men  to  enable  a  Darwin  to  achieve  his 
European  renown ;  that  the  very  roads  we  walk  on,  cost  the  lives  of  men, 
common  and  obscure,  perhaps,  we  say  :  Well,  let  us  then  make  our  own 
roads,  it  will  only  take  half  a  century  or  so  for  us  to  pass  from  Liverpool 
to  London,  but  what  matter  P    A  great  many  very  respectable  people 
outside  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  people  who  don't  have  extreme 
views,  but  still  who  believe  in  *  something,'  get  along  very  conofortably, 
are  admired  and  followed,  never  meet  mysterious  terrors,  and  die  at  a 
ripe  old  age,  leaving  a  handsome  balance  at  their  bankers.     Yes,  and  a 
good  many  people  go  to  Cairo  to  inspect  the  great  pyramid,  but  it  is 
bur  Livingstons  and  Gordons  who  do  not  come  back.    Whalers  and 
glayersof  poor  frightened  seals  go  to  the  Arctic  seas  and  return  in  safety. 
Franklin  and  Irving,  it  is  true,  did  not  find  the  North  pole ;  but  Nares 
does  not  for  that  reason  doubt  its  existence,  and  other  men  will  con. 
tinue  to  explore  tibe  frosen  regions,  looking  for  that  land  of  the  gods 
which  tradition.Iocatw  beyond  the  frozen  sea.  Cravens  and  ignoramuses 
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called  Colnmbiu  a  fool  und  a  liar ;  ne\«rth«le8B  he  sailed  acroes  tlie 
Atlantic  to  Amerioa ;  and  he  himself  said,  *■  it  is  oomptu^ativel j  easj  to 
do  a  thing  if  some  one  shovrs  yon  how.' 

Is  it  wise,  or  just  or  generous,  to  deny  l^e  existence  of  Wisdom  be- 
cause she  is  hard  to  find,  or  to  condemn  a  cause  for  requiring  the  death 
of  some  of  its  adho^nts,  or  to  turn  away  in  righteous  indignation  from 
men  and  women  who,  having  spent  ail  the  etrength  and  life  they  had 
in  the  effort  to  realise  the  Ideal,  and  put  it  within  the  reach  of  manj, 
have  had  to  confess  themselves— defeated  indeed,  and  beaten  back— bat 
determined  to  conquer,  not  in  jbhemselves,  but  in  a  perfected  humanity, 
the  Begions  where  the  Truth  is  so  clear  that  he  who  runs  may  ready 

**  ■Comp^Bgioa  sp«ak8,  and  saiAh:  **OmgL  there  be  bliaa  when  all  thftt 

lives  mast  sailer !  Shalt  thoa  be  aaved  aud  hear  the  whole  world  cry  ?"  Follow  sp 
thy  predecessor's  steps,  remain  oiuelfish  till  the  endless  end.*' 

G.  A.  H.  JoHNSTcar,  P.  T.  S. 

LINGA  PURANA. 

WHAT  is  now  known  as  the  Buddhism  of  the  Soutbem  Church,  was 
once  known  in  India  as  the  ooly  form  of  Buddhism.  PuroBha  and 
Isvara  found  no  place  in  the  system.  But  the  ideas  of  modern  Hinduism 
could  be  imported  into  it  without  any  difficulty,  as  they  were  into  the 
Yedas  under  pretext  of  arrangement,  or  as  was  done  in  the  Northern 
Buddhist  Churcb ;  or  the  Buddhist  system  itself  might  have  been  incorpo- 
rated as  a  part  of  Hinduism,  had  it  not  been  for  the  open  defiance  of 
Vedic  authority  which,  unfortunately,  characterised  early  Buddhism. 
But  the  systems  of  Kapila  and  Patanjali  are  only  developments  of  Bud- 
dhism.* All  the  three  systems,  however,  sbared  a  similar  fate  on  this 
side  of  the  Himalayas  through  the  developed  idea  of  Isvara.  Sankhja 
gave  way  to  Yedantic  Yichara,  and  Toga  yielded  to  XJp&sana,  and  these 
with  Nishk&ma  Karma  formed  a  beautiful  and  splendid  system  complete 
in  itself,  which  we  find  expounded  in  the  pages  of  the  Bbagavat  Gita. 
That  system  was  recognised  all  over  India  as  the  religion  of  the  land ; 
«nd,  after  driving  away  the  last  vestiges  of  Buddhism  from  India,  the 
Brahmin  did  not  care  to  know  how  the  system  of  Oautama  developed 
itself  outside  of  India.  But  a  reaction  grew  up  in  time — when  and  how 
■we  know  not. 

Yasudeva  or  Krishna  is  one  uspeot  of  the  Logos ;  Siva  is  another. 
When  Yasadeva,  whose  teachings  are  embodied  in  Bha^vat  Gita,  in- 
carnated on  this  earth,  Biva,  says  the  Linga  Purana,  one  of  the  principal 
exponents  of  the  re-actionary  movement,  entered  into  a  d^ad  body,  and 
taking  the  name  of  Sakufisa,  resided  in  a  cave  of  Mount  Sumeru.  There 
lie  had  four  disciples,  who  learned  Toga  and  became  Siddhas.  The 
Gankhya  and  Toga  systems,  and  with  them  the  Buddhist,  were  revived 
in  India  under  the  name  of  the  Pasupata  system.  The  developed  ideas 
of  modem  Hinduism  found  their  place  Bide  by  side  with  living  and 
growing  occultism.    How  far  the  Agamas  and  Kigamas  and  the  other 

*  Acoording  to  modern  scholars,  liDddhism  is  a  developoient  of  Kapila  and 
Patanjali,  xathor  than  thak  syslama  am  oatcoma  «f  flafldhlsMy— B.  %• 
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forms  of  Siva  and  Sakti  worslitp  are  conneoted  witli  the  Pasnpata  system, 
is  a  qaestion  of  some  difficulty.  The  Ashta-miirti  of  Siva,  that  is,  the 
eight  manifestations  dealt  with  in  the  second  part  of  Linga  Parana, 
show  a  near  approach  to  the  Baddhism  of  the  Southern  Church.  The 
Purana  also  speaks  of  three  aspects  of  the  Logos :  (1)  Bramhi^  which 
corresponds  to  the  Buddhism  of  the  Southern  Church,  (2)  Vaiahnavi^ 
which  corresponds  to  the  Hinduism  of  Bhagavat  Gita^  and  (3)  Mfihes- 
t»n,  which  corresponds  to  Pasupata  Toga;  and  also  to,  as  I  believe, 
the  Buddhism  of  the  Northern  Church.  The  Saivism  of  Linga 
Purana  is  only  another  name  for  Buddhism  in  its  adaptation  to 
modem  Hinduism.  This  is  clear  from  the  account  it  gives  of  the 
destruction  of  Tripura  by  Siva.  Tripura  is  the  kingdom  of  Prakriti. 
Tri  means  three  and  pi*ra  means  kingdom.  It  is  the  kingdom  of  the 
three  attributes  of  Prakriti— <a^t?a,  rajas  and  tamos.  The  Puranas 
give  an  allegorical  account  of  its  destruction  by  Siva,  or  the  Logos  in 
one  aspect.  But  the  account  given  in  the  Linga  Purana  is  somewhat 
different.  It  gives  a  flattering  description  of  Tripura  as  it  existed 
before  the  time  of  Buddha.  People  performed  Srauta  and  Smarta 
Karma,  they  performed  Yajnas,  worshipped  Siva  and  led  pure  lives. 
But  the  Devas  could  not  bear  that  the  kingdom  of  the  daityas  should 
thus  prosper.  They  went  to  Narayana,  who  deputed  Sakyamuni  (called 
Mayi  in  the  Purana),  to  preach  Maya  V^a  or  Buddhism.  The  people 
were  confounded  and  led  astray  by  the  plausible  teachings  of  Mayi. 
They  gave  up  Srauta  and  Smarta  Karma  and  the  worship  of  Siva.  Siva 
had  then  only  to  appear  before  Tripura  and  throw  one  arrow  and  the 
whole  thing  disappeared.  The  Devas  then  assembled,  and  Brahma,  in 
addressing  them,  thus  moralised  over  the  whole  incident : — "  You  saw 
how  these  daityas,  however  strong,  were  killed  so  easily  as  they 
had  given  up  Siva  or  Linga  through  the  Maya  of  Narayana.  Therefore 
Linga  is  to  be  worshipped.  You  can  prosper  only  so  long  as  you  wor- 
ship Linga ;  for  the  whole  world  is  in  and  under  Linga." 

Linga  worship  thus  took  the  place  of  Buddhism.  It  will  appear 
from  this  account  that  the  knowledge  of  Siva  or  Purusha  was- prevalent 
hefore  the  time  of  Buddha.     This,  however,  is  a  doubtful  point. 

Linga  Purana  is,  I  believe,  the  only  Purana  which  deals  elaborately 
and  mainly  with  the  practice  of  yoga.  It  gives  a  prominent  place  to 
the  philosophy  of  Blapila  and  Patanjali.  At  the  same  time  it  gives  details 
ofthepracticeof  yoganot  tobe  found  in  their  writings.  Pasupatinath 
is  the  presiding  deity  of  this  yoga. 

There  is  one  temple  of  Pasupatinath,  as  all  know,  in  Nepal.  In 
evCTy  Kali  Yuga,  according  to  Linga  Purana,  there  is  a  brotherhood  of 
yogis,  who  preside  over  the  destinies  of  that  yuga.  The  chief  of  this 
hrotherhood,  called  Yogacharya,  is  an  incarnation  of  Siva,  and  his 
disciples  are  always,  four  in  number.  The  present  is  Varaha  Kalpa 
and  Vaivasvata  Manvantara.  In  every  Manvantara  the  four  Yugas 
J^cur  seventy-one  times.  This  is  the  twenty-eighth  Kali  Yuga  of  the 
yaivasvata  Manvantara,    The  following  table  will  show  at  a  glance 
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the  YogacbaTyas  and  their  disciples  of  the  28  Kali  Yugas  of  the  present 
Manvantara  vfiih.  their  abode  when  mentioned. 


^  .it 

Name  of 
Yogacharya 

iBt 

Sveta. 

2nd 

Satara. 

3rd 

Darsaka. 

4th 

Snhotra. 

5fch 

Kanga. 

6th 

XiOk:ikshL 

7th 
8th 

Jaiffishabya 

Bibhn. 
Dadhibama. 

9th 

na. 

10th 

Mani. 

nth 

Ugra. 

12th 

Atri. 

13th 

BaU. 

14th 

Gontama. 

15th 

Vedasira. 

16th 

Gokama. 

17th 

Qnhavasi. 

18th 

SikhandL 

19th 

Jatamali. 

20th 

Attahaaa. 

21st 

D&ruka. 

22nd 

Langali, 

23rd 

Sveta. 

24th 

Sail. 

25th 
23th 

Dandiman- 

disvara. 
Sakishna. 

27th 

Somasarmp. 

28th 

Vasndeva 
(Krishna) 
and  Dakulisa 

Names  of  foar  Disciples, 


Abode  when  mentioned. 


Sveta,     Svetaaikha,    8vetiurya» 

Svetalohita. 
Dnndnvi,  Batarapa,  Satikand, 

Ketumana. 
Vikasa,  Yikesa,  Vihasa,  Pasa- 

nasana. 
dnmnkha,  Durmnkha,  Dordara, 

Duratikrama. 
Sanaka,  Sanandan,  Sanatan,  Sa- 

natknmar. 
Sndhama,  Biraja,    Sankhapat, 

Raja. 
Sarasvata,  Megha,  Meghavaha- 

na,  Savahana. 
Kapia,  Asuri,  Panchasika,  Bas- 

kala. 
Parasara,  6arga>  Bhargava,  An 

^ira. 
Balabandha,  Niraaietoa,  Keto- 

sringa,  Tapodhana. 

ICambadara,  Eamaksha,  Earn- 

bakesa,  Pralambata. 
Sarbajna,  Samabaddhi,  Sadya, 

Sarba. 
Sndhama,   Easyapa,   Yasistha, 

VirajA. 

Atri,   Devasada,  Sravaoa,  Sra- 

visthaka. 
Earn,  Eanibahn,  Eosaresa,  En 

netraka. 

Easyapa,     Usana,    Chyabana, 

Vrihaspati. 
Utatha,  Yamadeva,  Mahayoga, 

Mahabala. 
Parasrava,  Bichika,  Swavasva, 

Yatisvara. 
Hiranyanabha,   Eonsalya,  Lo- 

gakshi,  EUTflUMI. 
Samanta,   Baifaari,   Eakftndhn, 

Easindhara. 
Plaksha,  Darbhayani,  Eetnma- 

na,  Gontama. 
Bhallabi,    Madhnpinga*    Eetn, 

Ensa. 
O'sika,  Yrihadasva,  Devala,  Ea- 

vi. 
Salikotra,  Agnivesa,  Ynvanas- 

va,  Saradvasu. 
Ohhagala,     Enmbhala,     Enm- 

bhanda,  Pravahata. 
Ulnka,  YidyntA,  Sambnka,  As< 

valayana. 
Akshap&da,    Enmara,    Ulnka, 

Yatsa. 
Easika,  Ghtrga,  Mitra,  Eannx 

shya. 


Chhagala    mooataia    of    tha 
Himalayas. 


The  peak  Bhrign  of  BhrigBfaraiH 
gamoantatn  of  the  HioMla- 
yan  range. 

G^angadvara. 

Haitnka  Forest. 

Gandhamadana  moantaia  near 
the  Asrama  of  the  Baljak- 
bilya  Rishis. 


Yedasirsha  peak  of  the  Himla- 
yaa  and  some  momitaiiiaMMr 
the  Sarasvati  rirer. 

Gokama  forest. 

Mahalaya  mount  of  the  Hina- 
layan  range. 

Sikhandi  forest  of  the  Hima- 
layas. 

Sionnt  Jakayn  of  the  Hima^ 
layas. 

Bionnt  Attakasaof  the  Hima- 
layas. 

Daruka  forest. 

Baranast  (Boiares). 

Mount  Ealanjara  in  th»  Hirna* 

layas. 
Naimisha  Eshetnu 


Town  of  Bhattav«ia* 

Ea^avatara   ICshetraf    MoobI 
Domem. 
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I  have  given  prominence  to  one  name  simply  to  attract  attention. 
It  will  appear  from  the  above  that  the  Brotherhood  is  generally  Hima- 
layan.   Another  extract  will  be  fbnnd  interesting  in  this  connection. 

*\When  at  the  end  of  Kali  Ynga^  the  Satya  Tuga  returns,  the  seven 
Siddhas  who  remain  hidden  in  Bharatvarsha  mix  with  the  seven  Bishis, 
who  teach  Srauta  and  Smarta  Karma  to  the  new  Yuga.  The  Bishis 
that  give  religion,  remain  hidden  at  the  end  of  Kali  Ynga,  for  they  live 
to  the  end  of  one  Manvantara.  As  when  a  fire  in  the  forest  destroys  the 
growing  grass,  the  roots  exist  and  wait  only  for  a  shower  of  rain  to 
grow  again,  the  people  of  Kali  Yuga  grow  again  into  the  people  of 
Satya  Ynga."— Par^  I,  Chapter  40. 

I  shall  not  be  understood,  however,  to  mean  that  the  disciples  named 
above,  live  up  to  the  present  day.  But  if  such  brotherhoodB  did  exist, 
they  would  transmit  their  names  to  their  disciples.  However  that  is  a 
matter  of  speculation.  My  object  in  taking  so  much  space  of  the 
Tkeogophist  is  to  create  some  interest  in  the  study  of  Linga  Purana  and 
the  Pasupata  Yoga  it  teaches.  How  far  that  Yoga  is  allied  to  the 
Buddhism  of  the  Northern  Church,  I  mean  the  practice  of  the  Masters 
of  that  Church,  is  a  point  which  requires  elucidation.  Unfortunately  in 
India,  much  light  cannot  be  thrown  over  the  point,  as  the  re-action  of 
which  Pasupata  was  an  outcome,  was  not  destined  to  be  long-lived. 
This  form  of  Siva  worship  soon  lost  its  distinctive  features,  and  the 
Saivas  of  the  present  day,  guided  by  such  scriptures  as  the  Siva  Purana, 
do  not  differ  in  any  respect  from  the  followers  of  Yasudeva. 

PUBNENDU  NabAYAN   SiNHA. 


OBEAH. 
(Continued  from  page  479.) 

INDUCED  clairvoyance  among  Obeahmen,  I  think,  happens  but  i-arely, 
however,  whether  as  a  process  akin  to  crystal-seeing,  or  one  of  divi- 
nation ;  though  they  go  through  some  process  by  drawing  a  chalk  circle 
on  a  table  inside  of  which  they  place  a  bowl  of  water.  At  intervals 
round  the  circle  they  inscribe  curious  chalk  figures,  or  hieroglyphics,  on 
which  are  placed  alternately  small  human  bones,  and  some  species  of 
shells.  They  are  then  said  to  tell  what  is  going  on  in  other  and  distant 
places,  and  to  look  backward  and  forward  in  time,  by  gazing  in  the 
water.  But  I  regret  my  information  on  this  point  is  so  scanty,  as  I 
would  like  very  much  to  know  about  the  shape  and  efEect  of  the  chalk 
figures,  and  of  the  bones  and  shells. 

Human  bones  and  lumps  of  chalk  are  always  among  the  contents  of 
Obeahmen's  *'  Medicine  Bags,"  along  with  a  selection  of  small  bottles 
and  vials.  It  is  possible  that  the  human  bones  may  be  used  in  some 
way  to  obtain  power  over  elementaries, — in  *' setting  on  a  *  Jumbi,'  " 
/or  instance.    The  bottles  and  vials  are  made  use  of  in  various  ways, 
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some  of  which  I  have  already  alladed  to;  but  the j  are  also  nsedto 
burj  empty,  with  the  month  up,  and  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  near  houses,  the  inmates  of  which  are  troubled  by  *•  Jumbies,* 
as  supposed  traps  for  those  entities.  They  are  also  used  in  the  sup- 
posed infliction  of  disease,  by  burying  them  filled  with  some  ingredients, 
in  a  path  frequented  by  the  desired  victim,  who  is  believed  to  become 
diseased  from  the  moment  his  foot  touches  the  mouth  of  the  bottle.  I 
hear  often  of  these  bottles  being  found,  but  have  never  heard  of  anj 
illness  being  really  traced  to  them. 

There  remains  a  phase  of  Obeahism  to  be  loolced  into,  that  oocnpies 
different  ground  from  any  of  the  examples  I  have  yet  cited,  save  partly 
the  initiation  of  the  schoolmaster  which  did  not  come  off.  Obeahmen 
reputed  to  have  dealii^s  with  high  g^rade  elementals  (?)  stand  apart  from 
the  rest  of  their  kind.  They  are  always  credited  with  hag-powers,  bat 
they  do  not  seem  to  make  money  by  their  arts  in  any  way,  exoept  occa- 
sionally when  they  act  as  "  bush-doctors,'*  who  prescribe  and  supply 
remedies  drawn  from  wild  plants,  the  virtues  of  which  are  in  most  cases 
known  only  to  themselves.  I  hitve  reason  to  believe  that  their  know- 
ledge of  these  drugs  is  frequently  extensive,  and  that  amongst  them  are 
some  of  great  value  as  medicines,  while  others  possibly  are  of  value  in 
the  domain  of  '*  Occult  Botany."  Such  men  are  scarce,  and  reliable  infor- 
majtion  relative  to  their  branch  of  Obeah  is,  of  all,  by  far  the  most  difficult 
to  obtain. 

My  attention  was  first  attracted  to  this  phase  by  the  foUowing 
curious  details  given  me  by  H.  H.  (a  fairly  educated  negro  boat-builder) 
and  M.  H.,  his  wife.  They  went  to  Demerara  in  1875  and  spent  some 
time  there.  During  that  time,  while  living  in  lodgings  in  Greorge  Town, 
M.  H.  lost  a  gold  ear-ring,  and  was  in  much  trouble  over  it.  Tke 
landlady  of  the  house  said  if  Mrs.  H.  would  come  along-  with  her, 
she  would  take  her  to  a  friend  whom  she  felt  sure  would  find  the  lost 
ear-ring  for  her.  On  being  taken  to  this  friend,  Mrs.  H.  found  her  to 
be  a  stout-built,  fair-colored  woman  of  about  40  years  of  age.  When 
the  landlady  and  Mrs.  H.  entered  the  house,  the  woman  came  forward 
and  said,  "  How  are  you  Mrs.  P  I  see  you  haf  e  brought  Mrs.  H. 
along  with  you  to  see  me!"  And  then  to  Mrs.  H.,  "Ton  have  never 
seen  me  before,  but  I  have  seen  you  often,  and  I  like  both  you  and  your 
husband  H.  H.  very  much, — ^you  must  bring  him  to  see  me,--and 
you'll  find  the  ear-ring  you've  come  to  ask  me  about  in  the  comer  of 
your  window-sill  when  you  go  back." 

Mrs.  H.  was  considerably  surprised  by  this  speech,  but  after  some 
further  conversation,  during  which  Mrs.  H.  promised  to  come  back  in 
a  day  or  two  with  her  husband  to  pay  Miss  J.  (that  being  the 
woman's  name)  a  visit,  they  went  home  and  the  ear-ring  was  fonnd  at 
once  in  the  place  mentioned  by  Miss  J. 

Some  days  after  that  the  H.'s  paid  their  promised  visit  to  Mis* 
J.  She  then  asked  H.  whether  he  would  not  like  to  know  what  was 
goin;^  on  in  his  home  during  his  absence  ?  (he  had  by  this  time  been 
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some  18  months  in  Demerara).  On  receiving  an  affirmatire  answer, 
she  gave  him  a  great  many  details  of  what  had  happened  theve  since  ho 
left,  mentioning  several  births  and  deaths  and  their  dates.  Most  of 
these  details  were  verified  by  letters  which  arrived  within  a  few  days 
after.  Dnring  this  visit  Miss  J.  a«ked  Mrs.  H.  to  come  and  stay 
with  her  for  a  while,  to  help  her  in  her  hoose-work,  about  which  she 
mentiooed  that  she  had  a  good  deal  of  cooking  to  do.  H.  was  to 
come  and  see  his  wife  as  often  as  he  pleased,  bat  they  were  to  live  strict- 
ly apart  dnring  the  time.  H.  opposed  this  arrangement,  bat  as  his 
wife  was  anxious  to  oblige  Miss  J.,  he  gave  in  :  and  at  the  end  of 
that  week  Mrs.  H.  took  up  her  abode  with  Miss  J. 

Miss  J.'s  house  was  in  an  enclosed  garden,  in  one  of  the  outskirts 
of  George  Town.  Behind  the  house  there  was  9i  detached  kitchen,  with 
one  or  two  extra  rooms,  one  of  which  Mr.  H.  occupied,  and  on  one 
side  was  a  small  duck-pond  with  a  wire  fence  round  it,  which  pond 
Miss  J.  was  very  particular  about  keeping  clean.  At  the  other  side, 
in  view  of  the  kitchen,  was  the  house  entrance  gate  in  the  enclosure. 

Mrs.  H.  says  that  Miss  J.  had  plenty  of  money,  and  she  sent  her 
out  to  market  every  morning,  when  she  had  to  buy  enough  meat  and 
other  provisions  for  about  ten  persons.  Miss  J.  spent  part  of  each 
daj  in  preparing  these  for  the  table,  which  was  always  set  for  seven,  a 
little  after  sun-down.  After  that  the  house  was  shut  up,  and  the  lamps 
lighted,  Miss.  J.  remaining  inside.  In  the  porch  was  placed  a  cork- 
ed bottle  of  wine,  and  another  of  mm,  with  glasses,  and  in  the 
kitchen,  and  each  of  the  outrooms  a  similar  set  of  articles, — for  "  her 
friends" — ^as  Miss  J.  said.  This  programme  was  gone  through  every 
daj.  Mrs.  H.  never  saw  any  one  come  into  the  house  to  eat  these 
dinners,  and  no  person  could  have  got  in  or  come  out  without  being 
seen  by  her,  but  still  she  could  hear  voices  talking  with  Miss  J.  every 
evening  up  till  about  12  P.  M.,  though  looking  in  through  the  jalousies 
never  a  person  could  she  see  but  Miss  J.  Evexy  morning  the  din- 
ner of  the  night,  before  apparently  quite  untouched,  was  removed  and 
given  away  to  any  beggars  who  came  about  the  house,  as  also  the 
wine  and  rum  from  the  different  rooms.  Any  remainder  of  the  food 
was  fed  to  a  number  of  ducks  and  fowls  which  Miss  J.  kept. 

Miss  J.,  on  various  occasions,  offered  food  off  the  table  in  the 
morning  to  Mrs.  H.,  who,  however,  on  attempting  to  eat  it,  found  it 
perfectly  tasteless^  and  after  one  or  two  attempts  she  would  have  no  moi*e 
of  it.  On  being  offered  to  H.,  he  found  the  same  objection  to  it ; 
and  to  him,  Miss  J.  frequently  offered  both  wine  and  rum  out  of 
the  bottles  which  bad  been  placed  as  described :  she  pressed  him  to 
drink  as  much  as  he  liked  of  both, — as  her  "friends  liked  to  see 
people  merry" — ^but  when  the  bottles  of  rum  and  wine  were  uncorked, 
H.  found  both  liquors  had  scarcely  any  taste  and  no  strength  in  them,  so 
did  not  care  to  drink  much. 

Nom:  a  window  of  the  dining  room  in  Miss  J.'s  house  lay  a 
large  mat ;  and  each  morning  when  the  table  was  cleai*ed,  there  wore 
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f oand  on  this  mat  a  number  of  pieces  of  gold  and  sUver  money  (in  the 
coinages  of  varions  nations).  Tkese  Miss  J.  woold  not  touch,  nor 
would  she  allow  Mrs.  H.  to  do  so,  till  she  had  lifted  them  with  a 
flour-scoop,  and  thrown  them  into  a  basin  of  water,  into  which  sozas 
wood-ashes  had  been  put.  After  being  well  washed  in  this,  Miss  J. 
used  to  take  charge  of  them. 

Miss  J.  frequently  gave  presents,  sometimes  of  money,  to  the 
H.'s,  and  talked  yery  much  oi  her  friends,  but  would  never  say 
who  or  what  they  were,  except  that  they  *^  came  from  the  sea."  Talking 
about  them  to  H.  once,  she  pointed  to  the  duck  pond  above  referred 
to,  and  said  *'  that  is  the  road  my  friends  come  and  go  by."  She  told 
the  H.'s  that  she  had  been  born  and  brought  up  in  Demerara,  but 
that  at  the  age  of  twenfy-one  she  had  been  taken  away  somewhere  bj 
her  friends,  and  remained  with  them  seven  years,  at  the  expiry  of  which 
time  they  sent  her  back  **  to  work  for  them." 

The  only  occupation  Miss  J.  seemed  to  follow,  was  that  of  doctor, 
and  sick  people  came  to  consult  her  regularly ;  she  gave  them  medicine 
and  got  fees  from  them.  She  said  '  her  friends'  used  to  tell  her  at  night 
who  was  coming  next  day,  and  all  particulars  about  each  person.  One 
day  she  told  H.  "  there  is  a  letter  for  you  from  so  and  so,  in  the  mail 
which  will  arrive  tomorrow."  On  the  morrow  H.  called  at  the  Post 
Office  for  the  letter,  without  getting  it ;  he  went  a  second  time  with 
the  same  result.  Miss  J.  sent  him  back  a  third  time,  saying,  *'  It  is 
impossible  for  my  friends  to  be  deceived,"  that  time  he  got  it :  and  it 
venfled  certain  things  she  had  already  told  him. 

After  staying  with  Miss  J.  for  about  six  weeks,  Mrs.  H.  had 
enough  of  those  ^^  Friends"  whose  voices  she  heard  every  night,  though 
she  could  not  understand  what  they  said,  and  whom  she  oould  never 
catch  sight  of ;  so  she  left  and  went  back  to  live  with  H.  and  thej 
soon  after  left  Demerara  and  returned  l^ere.  Miss  J.  is  apparently  still 
alive,  as  the  other  day  H.  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  a  man  had 
oome  from  Demerara,  and  brought  him  a  kind  message  from  her. 

The  H.'s  think  Miss  J.'s  "friends"  were  "spirits."  SodoI,bnt 
I  never  heard  befoi'e  of  any  similar  arrangement  with  elementals  as 
they  presumably  are.  It  is  an  unusual  idea  altogether  for  a  party  of 
^*  spirits"  to  sit  down  regularly  every  evening  to  a  mundane  dinner; 
but  the  H.'s  are  perfectly  positive  that  no  persons  could  have  got 
into  or  left  that  house  without  being  seen,  and  ordinary  beings  would 
scarcely  have  satisfied  their  appetites  with  the  mere  gofU  of  the  viands 
and  liquors*  It  will  be  seen  lower  down,  that  Miss  J.'s  "friends" 
have  representatives  in  other  places,  though  their  liking  for  mundane 
refreshments  has  not  yet  transpired. 

In  this  colony,  in  the  village  of  J ,  there  is  a  negro  girl,  vho 

has  twice  disappeared:  once  for  two  days,  and  once  for  three  days: 
and  who,  at  the  end  of  both  periods,  was  found  lying  insensible  on  the 
bank  of  a  lagoon  there.  All  she  cwi  be  got  to  say  on  the  subject  is  that 
"  the"  *  Fair  maids'  took  her   away,  and  that  tiiey  ta^eated  her  well. 
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That  they  are  white  people  and  live  in  fine  houses  :  that  they  offered 
her  food,  ^.,  which  she  would  not  eat,  as  she  believed  if  she  had  done  so, 
they  would  hare  been  able  to  keep  her,  and  she  would  never  have  got 
home  any  more." 

There  are  also  two  Obeah-doctors  in  this  locality  who  are  said  to  be 
instructed  by  these  "  Fair-maids."  These  men  live  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  connection  between 
them ;  but  there  are  stories  of  white  women  wii^  long  black  hair  being 
seen  in  consultation  with  them,  who  abruptly  vanish  on  being  observed. 
One  of  them  disappears  occasionally  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  time^ 
and  the  other  has  been  in  the  habit  of  disappearing  for  like  periods  at 
intervals  ever  since  he  was  a  boy  of  7  or  8  years  of  age.  The  latter 
has  been  repeatedly  seen  in  conversation  with  such  beings  near  a  certain 
large  silk  cotton  tree.  But  beyond  this^  and  the  fact  that  such  negros 
who  know  of  their  existence,  profess  the  greatest  respect  for  these  "  Fair- 
maids,"  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  reliable  information  whatever 
on  the  subject. 

There  are  points  of  difference  between  Miss  J.'s  ^*  friends"  and 
the  "  Fair-maids"  of  these  latter  persons ;  these  are,  that  if  the  "  Fair- 
maids"  had  had  any  inclination  for  mundane  liquors  and  cookery,  it 
would  have  been  heard  of;  while  those  credited  with  their  acquaintance 
are  said  to  abstain  both  from  flesh  diet  and  spirituous  liquors.  Miss 
J.'s  "  friends"  were  never  visible,  except  presumably  to  herself ;  "  the 
Fair-maids"  of  the  others  seem  to  have  been  seen  by  many  people, 
whose  descriptions  of  their  appearance  tally  very  well  with  each  othen 
Finally  all  the  "  friends"  and  *'  Fair-maids"  are  credited  with  teaching 
the  use  of  herb-medicines. 

Paracelsus  speaks  of  human  beings  living  at  times  with  elementals ; 
and  in  Scotland,  down  to  within  the  last  two  centuries, — and  perhaps 
later, — ^there  are  repeatedly  recurring  cases  of  persons  being  "  carried 
away  by  the  fairies."  I  may  instance  the  celebrated  Thomas  (The 
Bhymer)  of  Erceildon,  a  renowned  seer,  prophet,  and  poet,  whose  date  is 
about  1286.  He  is  said  to  have  been  carried  off  by  the  fairies  and  kept 
by  them  for  seven  years,  when  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  mundane 
life  for  a  time,  but  was  again  recalled — ^this  time  for  altogether — ^by 
the  appearance  of  a  '*  White-Roe."  Coming  down  to  more  modem  date, 
the  Bev.  Robert  Kirk,  Minister  of  Aberfoyle  (Gvrea  1660),  who  trans- 
lated the  Psalms  of  David  into  Gaelic,  and  was  the  author  of  a  curious, 
and  now  very  scarce  book  called  "  The  Secret  Commonwealth"  (of  which 
there  was  a  reprint  in  1815),  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  Fairies  and 
hoc  genus.  In  that  book  the  particular  sort  of  ^*  Fairies"  which  I  am 
fain  to  identify  with  these  "  Fair-maids,"  are  referred  to  in  these  words : 
*'  For  in  the  Highlanders  there  be  many  &ir  ladies  of  this  aerial  order, 

who  (are  called) Leannain  8%th"  (by  translation  =  Fairy-sweet- 

bearts).  Mr.  Elirk  speaks  of  them  in  no  very  complementary  terms,-** 
for  which  they  took  their  revenge.    In  the  work  called  ^^  The  Scottish 
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Highlands,"  Trhen  the  legends  reUtive  to  Mr.  Kirk  are  treated  at 
.  length,  there  is  the  following  description  of  the  Leannain  Sith:— 
^*  According  to  Highland  legend  the  Sbi'ach  (fairiee)  are  believed  to  b« 
of  both  sexes,  and  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  Highlanders  that  men 
have  sometimes  cohabited  with  females  of  the  Shi'ach  race,  who  are 
in  consequence  called  Leannain  Shi.'  These  mistresses  are  believed  to 
be  very  kind  to  their  mortal  paramours  by  revealing  to  them  the  know- 
ledge of  many  things  both  present  and  future,  whioh  were  concealed 
from  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  knowledge  of  the  medicinal  virtues  of  many 
herbsy  it  is  related^  ha$  heen  obtained  in  this  way  from  the  Leannain  8hC 
The  Daoine  Shi'  of  the  other  sex,  are  said  in  their  turn  to  have  some- 
times held  intercourse  with  females  of  mortal  race.'' 

Mr.  Kirk,  though  a  Presbyterian  (?)  Minister,  was — mirahUe  dictu 
— apparently  a  real,  though  perhaps  untrained  occultist,  and  probably 
a  wielder  of  the  '  second-sight."  His  book  is  veiy  quaint,  and  has  a 
savour  of  Paracelsus  about  it,  and  for  its  correct  dicta  on  some  points 
of  ^occult  theory,  such  as  astral  bodies,  repercussion,  second-sight,  ele- 
mentaries  and  elementals  of  various  kinds,  Ac.,  the  invention  of  which 
has  been  sapiently  ascribed  to  certain  occultists  of  the  T.  S.,  merits  some 
attention  in  these  pages,  which  I  hope  to  see  given  at  no  distant  date. 

However,  to  return  to  Mr.  Kirk.  He  disappeared  in  1688  at  the 
age  of  42.  '^  It  is  said,  (while)  he  was  walking  one  evening  on  a  little  emi- 
nence to  the  west  of  the  present  Manse,  which  is  still  reckoned  a  *  Dan- 
fihi'  (fairy  hill)  he  fell  down  dead ;  but  this  is  not  believed  to  be  hifl 
fate,  for  **  he  afterwards  appeared  to  a  relative,"  and  telling  him  he  was 
not  dead,  but ''  carried  into  fairy-land,"  desiredhim  to  have  a  certain  cere- 
mony, which  he  prescribed,  performed,  upon  which  he  would  be  ^*  restored 
to  human  society."  When  the  proper  occasion  occurred,  the  performance 
of  the  ceremony  was  neglected,  Mr.  Kirk  was  not  restored,  and  **  it  is 
firmly  believed  that  he  is  at  this  day  in  fairy-land." 

But,  whether  Mr.  Kirk  be  there  or  no,  the  above  description  of  the 
Leannain  Shi'  fairly  agrees  with  the  little  I  have  heard  of  the  *'  Fair- 
maids"  of  this  part  of  the  world.  To  show  that  the  existence  of  this 
**  Daoine  Mah"  (good  people  fairies)  was  not  merely  a  romantic  fancy  of 
the  Highlanders  of  that  time, — ^however  much  they  may  appear  to 
resemble  the  "  Undines,"  Ac,  of  "  The  Count  de  Gabalis"— it  is  on  recoid 
that  in  October  1675,  the  Bishop  and  Synod  of  Aberdeen  were  engaged 
in  considering  "  divers  complaynts  that  some  under  pretence  of  trances 
and  familiarity  with  spirits,  by  going  with  tliese  spirits,  commonly  caUed 
the  Fairies,  (fifAt'ocA),  hath  spoken  reproachfully  of  some  persons, 
whereof  some  are  dead  and  some  living."  The  Synod  threatened  both 
the  "  seducers  and  consulters  with  censure,"  Ac.  (V.  Aberdeen  Session 
Biocords.) 

Under  what  category  are  these  "Leannain  Shi'ach"  and  "Fair- 
maids"  to  be  classed  ?  They  cannot  be  "  Devas,"  whom  "  man  can 
neither  propitiate  nor  command."  They  are  evidently  not  the  "Dhakini's" 
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of  Indian  Oooaltisk,  ^ko  for  all  their  reputed  "  kindness  to  mortals/' 
have,  according  to  a  high  authority,  "  no  mind, — animal  instinct"  only. 
If  they  are  elementals  at  all,  they  must  be  of  a  very  high  grade,  having 
some  resemblance  to  the  genie  of  Arabic  story,  and  little  or  no  likeness 
to  the  ^'  familiar-spirits"  of  the  witches  and  wizards  of  the  Middle  Ages ; 
yet,  as  they  are  evidently  possessed  of  much  more  than  mere  animal 
instinct,  or  even  average  human  knowledge,  I  am  driven  to  class  them 
as  ^'Spirits"  as  distinct  from  elementals  and  elementaries,  but  I  solicit 
any  suggestions  tending  to  elucidate  this  point  from  my  more  learned 
and  experienced  brothers.  Whatever  they  may  be,  they  are  **  informing- 
spirits"  as  far  as  they  go,  and  they  hold  in  this  incomplete  catalogue 
of  Obeah- witchcraft,  the  honorable  position  of  being  the  sole  item  of 
which  no  evil  is  alleged,— jtheir  fancy  for  carrying  off  a  mortal  now  and 
then,  notwithstanding. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Elementals,  there  are  some  other 
points  which  merit  a  little  attention.  The  elementals  reputed  to  be 
used  by  Obeahmen, — such  as  P6bii,  in  my  1st  chapter, — are  very 
different  beings  from  the  "  Fair  maids,"  and  are  of  much  lower  grade 
in  the  scale  of  being,  having  no  more  than  animal  instinct.  There  is 
a  belief  among  Obeahmen  in  regard  to  the  use  of  such  entities,  which  is 
somewhat  at  variance  with  the  teachings  of  Eastern  Occultism  on  the 
subject,  while,  curiously  enough,  it  is  supported  by  the  traditions  of 
ancient  Western  occultists.  The  received  theory  as  to  the  danger  of 
intercourse  with  elementals,  is  that  in  the  hands  of  any  other  persons 
than  adepts,  elementals,  once  made  use  of,  generally  end  by  becoming 
masters  of  their  masters, — very  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  latter. 
The  Obeahmen  hold  that  elementals  are  much  like  what  some  of  Mr. 
Clarke-Bussel's  sea-captains  say  the  British  sailor  is, — apt  to  become 
troublesome  or  dangerous  if  not  kept  hard  at  toork  !  Though  I  have  no 
actual  example  of  this  in  regard  to  Obeahmen  to  relate,  I  may  mention 
that,  according  to  Scottish  tradition,  the  great  Michael  Scott,* — ^not 
to  speak  of  many  other  ancient  occultists,  such  as  Lord  Hay  of  Tester, 
Lord  Foulis,  &c., — ^had  several  "  Diels"  (elementals)  in  his  employment, 
and  one  of  them  at  least  had  such  a  great  capacity  for  labor  as  to  give 
his  master  some  trouble  to  find  him  steady  enough  employment  to  keep 
him  out  of  mischief.  But  tradition  says  that  it  ended  this  way : — 
Thinking  tp  keep  it  employed  for  some  time,  Scott  set  it  to  split  the 
.Eildon  Hill  into  three,  that^  as  already  related,  was  accomplished  in 
a  single  night.  Next,  he  was  set  to  lay  a  line  of  **  stepping  stones" 
from  Scotland    to  Ireland  ;    this  was  also  promptly  accomplished. 

*  Michael  Scott's  date  is  Circa  12S0.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  myBterions  obsen- 
Fity  about  his  history,  bat  he  was  the  translator  of  many  Arabic  works  into  lAtin, 
aud  the  author  of  several  on  Magic,  Alchemy  and  Physiognomy.  Mimy  magical  feats 
are  attributed  to  him  in  the  Scottish  legends,  as  well  ss  in  Italian  poetry.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  buried  in  several  places,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  how 
or  when  he  died, — or  that  he  died  at  all.  While  it  is  a  curious,  and  perhaps  signi- 
ficant fact  that  one  legend  attributes  his  death  to  his  having  been  betrayed  into 
eating  '*  broth  made  of  a  '  CrerM*  now"  A  similar  legend  attributes  the  death  of  the 
Lord  Buddha  to  a  meal  of  **  rice  and  dried  boar*8fie8h  V* 
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(Whereof  the  Deil's  Dyke  "  on  the  Ayrshire  Coast,  and  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way" on  the  opposite  side,  are  said  to  be  the  yet  existing^  remnants). 
There,  by  an  effort  of  ingenuity,  Sco*t  fonnd  it  really  lasting  work. 
He  set  it  to  make  and  coil  ropes  out  of  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
that  luckless  elemental  is  said  to  be  still  at  it !  Except,  indeed,  he  may 
have  been  recently  "  taken  on"  by  Mr.  Keely  of  Philadelphia  (V.  "P. 
T.  S.,"  No.  9,  p.  4,  lines  3,  4  and  5).  Some  old  Eastern  magicians  seem 
to  have  been  of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  as  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights," 
a  fisherman  hands  up  a  copper  jar  in  his  net,  whereon  is  impressed 
'  Sdleiman  his  seal' !  On  its  being  opened  a  frightf al  elemental  comes  out 
of  it,  which  the  fisherman, — luckily  for  himself, — ^manages  to  bottle  np 
again.  Suleimdn  being  apparently  of  a  more  scientific  turn  of  mind 
than  Scott,  and  rather  than  be  troubled  to  keep  that  elemental  in'work, 
quietly  hermetically  sealed  it  up  in  the  jar,  and  put  it  past  where  it 
was  not  likely  to  give  much  more  trouble. 

If  there  is  anything  in  that,  Experimental  Occultism  in  the  Ele- 
mental department  is  not  quite  so  much  fraught  with  danger  as  we  have 
been  taught,  and  Obeahism  may  be  credited  with  one  useful  idea*  These 
ordinary  elementals  seem  to  have  been  made  use  of  here  some  years  ago^ 
in  a  way  not  unknown  in  India.  I  am  told  that  there  used  to  be  several 
persons  here,  known  as  ^*  Vituas,"  who  appear  to  have  been  much  of  the 
same  persuasion  as  ELassan  Khair  Djinni.  On  market  days  and  other 
occasions,  the  Yituas  would  buy  goods  from  the  people,  who  put  theoain 
received  for  it  into  their  bags  or  pockets,  and  on  looking  for  it  a  few  mi- 
nutes after,  they  would  discover  it  had  vanished !  gone  back  to  the  Yitaa 
who  gave  it.  The  Yituas  also  used  to  enter  shops,  and  handle  nomben 
of  small  articles,  under  pretence  of  examining  them  prior  to  buying. 
They  would  perhaps  purchase  one,  but  next  morning  every  article  so 
handled  would  be  missing.  To  prevent  this,  garlic,  salt,  and  other  in- 
gredients were  advised  to  be  carried  in  the  bags  and  pockets,  and  mixed 
with  the  goods,  and  this  precaution  is  said  to  have  had  such  good  effect^ 
that  the  Yituas'  little  business  was  spoiled,  and  they  left  to  seek  some 
other  field  of  action  where  the  use  of  thosa  potent  ingredients  wasBoi 
quite  so  well  known. 

Garlic  and  salt,  and  some  other  ingredients  tiiat  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  out,  seem  to  serve  the  negros  instead  of  the  Horseshoesi 
Rowan,  Holly  and  Elder  branches,  ashbeds,  &C.,  which  in  Europe  vera 
reputed  to  keep  witches  in  check,  or  to  form  neutral  auric  dams  through 
which  the  powers  of  such  like  beings  could  not  act. 

The  negros  have  another  curious  belief  about  garlic  and  salt.  Thai 
is,  when  any  one  is  a  witness  in  a  law-suit,  in  which  he  intends  to  give 
false  evidence,  if  he  has  a  lump  of  salt  touching  his  skin  somewhere, 
and  a  clove  of  garlic  in  his  mouth,  he  will  confidently  assert  the  most 
utter  falsehoods  on  oath,  trusting  to  the  garlic  and  salt  to  prevent  his 
being  detected  or  noticed.  Have  these  ingredients  any  occult  virtues  ? 
Garlic  is  one  of  the  forbidden  articles  of  food  for  certain  students ;  I 
have  heard  of  the  eating  of  garlic  and  onions  raw  as  a  cure  for  cancer 
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in  the  stomacli :  aad  I  remember  many  years  ago,  reading  in  some  old 
book,  that  *'  an  iron  well  heated  red  hot,  and  quenched  in  the  juice  of 

garlic doth  contract  a  verticity  from   the  earth,  and  attracts  tke 

south  point  of  the  needle."    But  I  never  tried  that  experiment. 

I  have  now  arrived  at  the  end  of  my  notes  on  Obeah,  but  by  no 
means  at  the  end  of  its  various  developments.  Here  it  probably  has 
other  forms  which  have  not  yet  come  under  my  notice,  possibly  higher 
developments  in  connection  with  '*  Haggiog"  and  the  '*  Fair-maids." 
In  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies  too,  it  has  other  forms,  of  which  I  have 
only  heard  reports  of  too  vague  a  kind  to  warrant  their  being  included 
here- 

Obeah  and  its  more  diabolically  developed  congener  Voudoo  (which 
I  hope  on  some  future  occasion  to  have  something  to  say  about)  are 
the  species  of  occult  knowledge  now  common  to  the  Hamitic  race,  in  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  the  south  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
in  the  West  Indian  Colonies.  And  its  existence  among  them  at  the 
present  day  is  nothing  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the  negros  of  those  places 
are  the  remnant  of  the  Black  Lemurio- Atlantic  races.  In  the  United 
States  the  negro  race  is  on  the  increase,  and,  it  is  said,  changing  in 
appearance  and  character.  In  West  Africa  there  are  no  data  to  show 
whether  they  are  doing  either.  In  the  West  Indies, — at  least  in  some 
colonies, — within  the  last  few  years  an  increased  degree  of  sterility 
among  the  females  has  set  in,  and  if  it  continues  and  spreads,  the  race 
will  perhaps  die  out  at  no  very  distant  date.  No  change  of  appearance 
among  them  appears  to  be  taking  place,  but  in  comparison  with  the 
few  old  slaves  who  are  still  alive,  the  present  and  rising  generations 
do  not  appear  to  have  changed  in  character,  or  in  any  other  respect 
for  the  better.  Where  the  negro  is  increasing,  and  changing  to  a  higher 
type,  does  any  one  know  if  his  knowledge  of  Obeah  is  increasing  and 
assuming  higher  forms  too  ?  The  fact  that  the  Voudaux  of  Neubrie- 
ans  are  recently  said  to  have  among  them  a  secret  **  Bible"  or  magical 
book,  perhaps  points  to  that  conclusion. 

Obeah,  as  far  as  my  notes  go  to  show — however  incompletely, — is  the 
distinct  relic  of  the  outward  and  visible  part  of  a  complete  system  of 
magic.  Whether  of  a  degraded  Atlantean  type  or  no,  others  may  be 
better  able  than  I  am  to  decide.  We  have  in  it,  (1)  The  use  of  mes- 
meric, or  rather  hypnotic  illusion  and  force.  (2)  The  traces  of  cere- 
monial and  talismanic  magic.  (3)  In  "  Hagging,"  the  rapidly  decreas- 
ing knowledge  of  what  perhaps  was  a  once  more  extended  system  of 
psychic  development.  (4)  A  still  surviving  intercourse  with,  and  use 
of  elemtentals  and  elementaries,  and  perhaps  higher  entities,  and  (5) 
last,  but  not  least,  the  u6e  of  spells  (or  more  correctly  Mantra  Vidyd) : 
to  all  which  may  be  added  a  knowledge  of  vegetable  drugs, — ^medicines 
and  poisons.  There  is  enough  in  this  list,  were  the  intelligence  of 
Obeahmen  as  powerful  as  their  evils,  to  lead  them  to  a  very  high 
degree  of  left-hand  adeptQhip,  and  it  is  rather  more  than  a  possibility, 
that  it  has  already  done  so  in  some  instances. 
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Amayarak  is  evidently  the  patron  spirit  of  Obeahism,  and  whether 
or  not  the  word  Obeah  signifies  a  "  well  and  enclosed  circle,"  neither 
well  nor  circle  typifies  what  it  is,  half  so  well  as  the  Obeahman's 
favorite  symbol, — a  black  triangle,  thus : — 


MlAD  HOYORA  KORA-HON,   F.   T.   S. 


YOGA-TATWA  UPANISBAD  OF  KRISHNA-TAJUR  VEDA. 

Translated  by  two  Members  of  Kumbahmum  T,  8. 

I  SHALL  now  describe  Yoga-tatwa  (Toga-truth)  for  the  benefit  of  Yogia 
who  are  freed  from  all  sins  through  the  hearing  and  the  studying  ei 
it.  The  Supreme  Purusha  called  Vishnu,  who  is  the  great  yogi,  the  greil 
bata  (personage)  and  the  g^reat  ascetic,  is  seen  as  a  lamp  in  the  path  of  Truth. 
The  grandfather  (Brahma)  having  saluted  him  (Vishnu)  and  having  paid* 
due  respects  (to  him),  asked  him  (thus)^PIease  explain  to  us  the  truth  of 
Yoga  which  includes  in  it  the  eight  subservients.  To  which  Krishikesa  (the 
Lord  of  the  Senses  or  Vishnu)  replied  thus  : — Listen.  I  shall  ezpfaun  ita 
truth.  All  persons  are  immersed  in  happiness  and  sorrow  through  the 
snare  of  Maya.  Kaivallaya  (isolation),  the  supreme  seat,  is  the  path  which 
gives  them  emancipation,  which  rends  asunder  the  snare  of  Maya,  which  is 
the  destroyer  of  birth,  death,  old  age  and  disease,  and  which  enables  one  to 
overcome  death.  There  are  no  other  paths  to  salvation.  Those  who  are  full 
of  the  knowledge  derived  from  the  Shastras  are  deluded  bj  that  knowledge. 
It  is  impossible  even  for  the  gods  to  describe  that  indescribable  state.  How 
can  that  which  is  self-shining  be  illuminated  by  the  Shastras  ?  That  only 
which  is  without  parts  and  stain  and  which  is  quiescent,  beyond  all  and  free 
h-om  decay  becomes  Jiva  (entities)  on  account  of  its  environments  of  virtues 
and  sins.  How  did  that  which  is  the  seat  of  Paramatma,  is  eternal,  and  above 
the  state  of  all  existing  things  and  is  of  the  form  of  wisdom  and  vdthont 
stain  attain  the  state  of  Jiva  P  A  bubble  arose  in  it  as  in  water  and  in  this 
(bubble)  arose  Ahankara  (a  state  of  matter).  Hence  arose  a  ball  (of  body) 
made  of  the  five  (elements)  and  bound  by  Dhatus  (spiritual  substances). 
Know  that  to  be  Jiva,  which  is  associated  with  happiness  and  misery  and 
hence  is  the  term  Jiva  applied  to  Paramatma  which  is  pure.  That  Jiva  is 
considered  to  be  the  Kevala  (the  alone)  which  is  freed  from  the  stains  of 
passion,  anger,  fear,  delusion,  greed,  pride,  lust,  birth,  death,  miserliness, 
swoon,  giddiness,  hunger,  thirst,  ambition,  shame,  fright,  heart  burning, 
grief  and  gladness. 

So  I  shall  tell  you  the  means  of  destroying  (these)  sins.  How  coald 
Gnana  (wisdom)  capable  of  giving  moksha  arise  certainly  without  Yoga? 
And  even  Yoga  becomes  powerless  in  (securing)  moksha  ifhon  it  is  ^oroidof 
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GiuHia.  So  the  aspirant  after  emancipation  should  practise  (or  develop) 
both  Toga  and  Gnana.  The  cycle  of  births  and  deaths  comes  mily  through 
ignorance  and  perishes  but  with  Gkiaua.  Guana  (only  was)  originally.  It  is 
the  only  means  (of  salvation)  for  the  known.  That  is  Gnana  through  which 
one  cognizes  (in  himself)  the  real  nature  of  Kaivallya  as  the  supreme  seat,  the 
stainless,  the  partless,  and  of  the  nature  of  Sachidaoda  (Beness,  consciousness 
and  bliss)  without  birth,  existence  and  death  and  without  motion  and  Gnana. 
Now  I  shall  proceed  to  describe  Yoga  to  you.  Yoga  is  divided  into 
many  kinds  on  account  of  its  actions  {tfiz,) ,  Mantra-Yoga,  Laya*Yoga,  Hata* 
Yoga  and  Baja-Yoga.  There  are  four  states  common  to  all  these — (vis,), 
Arambha,  Ghata,  Parichaya  and  Nivritti.'  Oh  Brahma  I  I  shall  describe 
these  to  you.  Listen  attentively.  One  should  practise  the  mantra  along 
with  its  matrikas  (proper  intonations  of  the  sounds)  and  others  for  a  period 
of  12  years ;  then  he  gradually  obtains  wisdom  along  with  the  siddhis, 
(such  as)  Anuma,  Ao»  Persons  of  weak  intellect  who  are  the  least  qualified 
for  Yoga  practise  this.  The  (second)  Laya-Yoga  tends  towards  the  absorption 
of  the  Cbitta  (the  fitting  mind  of  persons)  and  is  described  in  million  ways, 
(one  of  which  is) — one  should  contemplate  upon  the  Lord  who  is  without 
parts  (even)  while  walking,  sitting,  sleeping  or  eating.  This  is  called  Laya* 
Yoga.  Now  hear  (the  description  of)  Hata-Yoga.  Yoga  is  said  to  possess 
(the  following)  eight  subservient  parts — ^Yama  (forbearance),  Nyama  (reli- 
gious observance),  Asana  (postures),  Pranayama  (suppression  of  breath), 
Pratyhsora  (subjugation  of  the  senses),  Dharana  (concentration),  Dhyana 
(contemplation  on  Hari  in  the  middle  of  the  eyebrows),  and  Samadhi,  that  is 
the  state  of  equality.  Mahamudra,  Mahabandha,  Mahavedha  and  Khechari, 
Jalandhara»  Uddyana  and  Mulabandha,  contemplating  withont  intermission 
on  Pranava  (Om)  for  a  long  time,  and  hearing  Uie  exposition  of  the  Supreme 
Truths,  Vasolle,  AmaroUe  and  SahajoUe,  which  form  a  triad — all  these 
'  I  shall  give  a  true  description  of.  Oh  four-faced  one  (Brahma) !  Among 
(the  duties  of)  Yama  moderate  eating  forms  a  principal  factor ;  and  non* 
injury  is  most  important  in  Nayama.  (The  chief  postures  are)  fonr  (ms,), 
Siddhasanay  Padmasana,  Simbasana  and  Bhadrasana.  During  the  early 
stages  of  practice  the  following  obstacles  take  place  (tix,),  laainess,  idle  talk, 
association  with  bad  characters,  acquisition  of  mantras,  &c.,  playing  with 
metals  (alchemy)  and  women.  A  wise  man  having  found  ou:t  these  should 
abandon  them  by  the  force  of  his  virtues.  Then  assuming  Padmasana 
(posture)  he  should  practise  Pranayama.  He  should  erect  a  beautiful 
monastery  with  a  very  small  opening  and  with  no  crevices.  It  should  be 
well  pasted  with  cowdung  or  with  white  cement.  It  should  be  carefully  treed 
from  bugs,  mosquitoes  and  lice.  It  should  be  swept  well  every  day  with  a 
broom.  It  should  be  perfumed  with  good  odours  and  fragrant  resins  should 
bum  in  it.  Having  taken  his  seat  on  a  doth,  deerskin  or  Kusa  grass  spread 
neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  the  wise  man  should  assume  the  Padmasana 
(posture),  and  keeping  his  body  erect  and  his  hands  folded  in  respect,  should 
salute  his  tutelary  deity.  Then  closing  the  right  nostril  with  his  right 
thumb,  he  should  gradually  draw  in  the  air  through  the  left  nostril.  Having 
restrained  it  as  long  as  possible,  he  should  again  expel  it  through  the  right 
nostril  slowly  and  not  very  fast.  Then  filling  the  stomach  through  tha 
Tight  nostril,  he  should  retain  it  as  long  as  he.can  and  then  expel  it  through 

<1)    Thereaie  four  states— (l)Aiambha  (beginning),  (2)  Ohata  (pot  state),  (8) 
Pariohaya,  (4)  NimUii  (emancipi^tioa.) 
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the  left  nostril.  Drawing  the  air  through  that  nostril  by  which,  he  expels,  he 
should  continue  this  in  uninterrupted  succession.  The  time  taken  in  making 
^  round  of  the  knee  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  neither  very  slowly  nor  very 
rapidly,  and  snapping  the  fingers  once  is  called  a  matra.  Drawing  the  air 
through  the  left  nostril  for  about  16  matras  and  having  retained  it  (within) 
for  about  64  matras,  one  should  expel  it  again  through  the  right  nostril  for 
about  32  matras.  Again  fill  the  right  nostril  as  before  (and  continue  the 
rest).  Practise  cessation  of  breath  four  times  every  day  (viz.),  at  sunrise, 
QOOQ,  sunset  and  midnight,  till  80  (times  are  reached).  By  a  continual 
practice  for  about  three  months,  the  purification  of  the  nadis  (astral  wires) 
takes  plaoe.  When  the  nadis  have  become  purified  certain  external  signs 
appear  on  the  body  of  the  Togi.  I  shall  proceed  to  describe  them.  (They 
are)  lightness  of  the  body,  brilliancy  of  complexion,  increase  of  the  gastric 
Gre,  leanness  of  the  body,  and  along  with  these  absence  of  restlessness  in 
the  body.  The  proficient  in  Yoga  should  abandon  the  food  detrimental 
to  the  practice  of  Yoga.  He  should  give  up  salt,  mustard,  tamarind,  things 
hot,  pungent  or  bitter,  vegetables,  assafoetida*  worship  of  fire,  women,  walking, 
bathing  at  sunrise,  emaciation  of  the  body  by  fasts,  &c.  During  the  early 
stages  of  practice,  milk  and  rice  are  ordained ;  also  food  consisting  of  wheat, 
green  gram  and  red  rice  are  said  to  favor  the  progress.  Then  he  will  be  abb 
to  retain  his  breath  as  long  as  he  likes.  By  thus  retaining  the  breath  as  long 
fts  be  likes,  Kevala  Kumbaka^  is  attained.  When  Kevala  Kmnbaka 
ja  attained  by  one,  and  thus  expiration  and  inspiration  are  dispensed  with, 
there  is  nothing  unattainable  in  the  three  worlds  to  him.  In  the  oommeaoe- 
ment  (of  his  practice)  sweat  is  given  out ;  he  should  wipe  it  ofL  Even  after 
that,  owing  to  the  retaining  of  the  breath  the  person  practising  the  (different 
postures)  gets  phlegm.  Then  by  an  inoreased  practice  of  Dharana  (oonoentra- 
tion)  sweat  arises.  As  a  frog  moves  by  leaps,  so  the  Yogi  sitting  in  the 
Padmasaoa  (posture)  moves  on  the  earth.  With  a  (further)  increased  prac- 
tice he  is  able  to  rise  from  the  ground.  He,  while  seated  in  Padmasana 
levitates.  Then  arises  in  him  the  power  to  perform  extraordinary  feats.  He 
does  not  disclose  to  others  his  feats  of  great  powers  (in  the  path).  Any 
pain,  small  or  great,  does  not  affect  the  Yogi.  Then  excretions  and  sleep 
are  diminished;  tears,  zheum  in  the  eye,  salivary  flow,  sweat  and  bad 
smell  in  the  mouth  do  not  arise  in  him.  With  a  still  further  practice 
he  acquires  great  strength  by  which  he  attains  Bhuchari  siddhi,  which 
enables  him  to  bring  under  his  control  all  the  creatures  that  tread  this 
earth.  Tigers,  sarabams^  elephants,  wild  bulls  or  lions  die  on  being  stmck 
by  the  palm  of  the  Yogi.  He  becomes  as  beautiful  as  the  God  of  love 
of  himself.  All  females  being  taken  up  with  the  beauty  of  his  person  will 
desire  to  have  intercourse  with  him.  If  he  so  keeps  connection  his  semen 
will  be  lost :  so  abandoning  all  copulation  with  women  he  should  oontinae 
his  practice  with  great  assiduity.  By  the  preservation  of  the  semen  a  good 
odour  pervades  the  body  of  the  Yogi.  Then  sitting  in  a  seclnded  plaoe  he 
should  repeat  Pranava  (Om)  with  3  mantras  for  the  destruction  of  his  for- 

^  (1)    Kevala  Knmbaka  is  where  cessation  of  breath  alone  takes  plaoe  withoat 
expiration  and  inapiiation. 

(2)  Sagnna  contemplation  is  where  contemplation  takes  plaoe  with  Qniias  (4}« 
Hirgona  is  wicbout  Guaas,  They  may  be  called  otherwise  as  Sabeeja(wiUi  Be«d)i  and 
2?irbeeja  (withoat  seed.) 
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mer  sins.    The  .Mantra  Franara  (Om)  destroy  all  obstacles  and  all  sins. 
By  thus  practising  he  attains  the  Arambha  (beginning  or  first)  state. 

Then  follows  the  Ghata  (the  second)  state,  one  which  is  acquired  by  con* 
stantly  practising  suppression  of  breath.  When  a  perfect  union  takes  place 
between  Prana  and  Apana,  Manas  and  Buddhi,  or  Jiratma  and  Paramatma 
without  affecting  each  other,  it  is  called  the  Ghata  state.  I  shall  describe  itd 
signs.  He  may  now  practise  only  for  about  one-fourth  of  the  period  pre- 
scribed for'practice  before. 

By  day  or  night  let  him  practise  only  for  a  yama  (3  hours).  Let  him 
practise  Kevala  Kumbaka  ooce  a  day.  Drawing  away  completely  the 
organs  from  the  objects  of  sense  during  cessation  of  breath  is  called  Pratya- 
tara.  Whatever  he  sees  with  his  eyes,  let  him  consider  it  as  Atma.  What- 
ever he  hears  with  his  ears,  let  him  consider  it  as  Atma.  Whatever  he 
smells  with  his  nose,  let  him  consider  it  ns  Atma.  Whatever  he  tastes  with 
his  tongue,  let  him  consider  it  as  Atma.  Whatever  the  Yogi  touches  with  his 
skin,  let  him  consider  it  as  Atma.  The  Yogi  should  thus  gratify  his  organs 
of  sense  for  a  period  of  one  yama  every  day  with  great  effort.  Then  various 
wonderful  powers  are  attained  by  the  Yogi,  such  as  clairvoyance,  clairaudi- 
ence,  ability  to  transport  himself  to  g^at  distances  within  a  moment,  great 
power  of  speech,  ability  to  take  any  form,  ability  to  become  invisible,  and 
the  transmutation  of  iron  into  gold  when  it  (iron)  is  smeared  over  with  his 
excretions. 

That  Yogi  who  is  constantly  practising  yoga  attains  the  power  to 
levitate.  Then  should  the  wise  Yogi  think  that  these  are  great  obstacles  to 
the  attainment  of  yoga,  and  so  he  should  never  take  delight  in  them.  The 
King  of  Yogis  should  not  exercise  his  powers  before  any  person  whatsoevei^. 
He  should  live  in  the  world  as  a  fool,  an  idiot,  or  a  deaf  man,  in  order  to  keep 
his  powers  concealed.  His  disciples  would  request  him  to  show  his  powers 
for  the  gratification  of  their  own  desires.  One  who  is  actively  engaged  in 
one's  duties  forgets  to  practise  (yoga) ;  so  he  should  practise  yoga  without 
forgetting  the  words  of  the  Guru.  Thus  passes  the  Ghata  state  to  one  who 
is  constantly  engaged  in  yoga  practice.  To  one  who  is  not  practising  yoga 
nothing  is  gained  by  useless  company.  So  one  should  with  great  effort 
practise  yoga.  Then  by  this  constant  practice  is  gained  the  Parichaya 
state  (the  third  state).  Vayu  (or  breath,  through  arduous  practice  pierces 
along  with  Agni  the  Kundilini,  which  is  thought  of  as  a  serpent  and  enters 
the  Bushunma  uointerrupted.  When  one's  Chitta  (flitting  mind  situated  ifk 
the  navel)  enters  Sushumna  along  with  Prana,  it  reaches  the  High  Seat 
(Pineal  gland)  along  with  Prana. 

There  are  the  five  elements  (viz ),  earth,  water,  Agni,  Yayu  and  Akas. 
The  body  is  sustained  by  these  five  elements  in  five  ways.  From  the  feet 
to  the  knees  is  said  to  be  the  region  of  earth.  Prithivi  (earth)  is  rectangular 
in  shape,  is  orange-red  in  color,  and  has  the  seed  Varna  (or  letter)  La.  Carry- 
ing the  breath  with  the  letter  La  along  the  region  of  earth  (viz.,  from  the 
foot  to  the  knees)  and  contemplating  upon  Brahma  with  four  faces  and  four 
mouths  and  of  a  golden  color  one  should  perform  Dharana  (concentration) 
there  for  a  period  of  two  hours.  He  then  attains  mastery  over  the  earth. 
Death  does  not  trouble  him,  since  he  has  obtained  mastery  over  the  earth 
element.  The  region  of  water  is  said  to  extend  from  the  knees  to  the  anus. 
Water  is  semilunar  in  shape,  white  in  color,  and  has  Va  for  its  Bija  (seed) 
letter.    Carrying  up  the  breath  with  the  letter  Va  along  the  region  of  water. 
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he  should  contemplate  on  the  god  Karajana  having  four  arms  and  a  crowned 
head  as  being  of  the  color  of  pure  crystal,  as  dressed  in  orange  clothes 
and  as  decay]  ess ;  and  practising  Dharana  there  for  a  period  of  two  h  'Urs  I  e 
is  freed  from  all  sins.  Then  there  is  no  fear  fur  him  from  water,  and  he  does 
not  meet  his  death  in  water.  From  the  anus  to  the  heart  is  said  to  be  ihe 
region  of  Agni.  Agni  is  triangular  in  shape,  of  a  red  color,  and  has  the  letter 
Ba  for  its  (Bija)  source.  Raising  the  breath  made  resplendeat  through  the 
letter  Ba  along  the  region  of  fire,  he  should  contemplate  on  Rudra,  who  has 
three  ejes,  who  grants  all  wishes,  who  is  of  the  color  of  the  midday  san, 
who  is  daubed  all  over  with  holy  ashes  and  who  is  of  a  pleased  counte- 
nance. Practising  Dharana  there  for  a  period  of  two  hours  he  is  not  burnt  by 
fire  even  though  his  body  enters  the  fire-pit.  From  the  heart  to  the  middle 
of  the  eyebrows  is  said  to  be  the  region  of  Vayn.  Yayn  is  hezangular  in 
shape,  black  in  color  and  shines  with  the  letter  Ta.  Carrying  the  breath 
along  the  region  of  Vayu,  he  should  contemplate  on  Eswara  the  Omniscient, 
as  possessing  faces  on  all  sides ;  and  practising  Dharana  there  for  two  hoars 
he  enters  Akas  as  (also)  Vayu.  The  Yogi  does  not  there  meet  his  death  in  the 
air.  From  the  centre  of  the  eyebrows  to  the  top  of  the  head  is  said  to  be 
the  region  of  Akas,  is  circular  in  shape,  smoky  in  color  and  shining  with  the 
letter  JJo.  B-Msing  the  breath  along  the  region  of  Akas,  he  should  contem- 
plate on  Sadaswa  in  the  following  manner.  As  producing  happiness,  aa  of  the 
shape  of  Bindu,  as  the  great  Dera,  as  having  the  shape  of  Akas,  as  shining 
like  pure  crystal,  as  wearing  the  rising  crescent  on  his  head,  as  having 
five  faces,  ten  hands  and  three  eyes,  as  being  of  a  pleased  countenance^  as 
armed  with  all  weapons,  as  adorned  with  all  ornaments,  as  having  Uma 
(the  goddess)  in  one«half  of  his  body,  as  ready  to  grant  favors,  «id  as  the 
Cause  of  all  causes.  By  practising  Dharana  in  the  region  of  Vayu,  he  obtains 
certainly  the  power  of  moving  in  the  air.  Wherever  he  stays,  he  enjoys 
supreme  bliss.  The  proficient  in  yoga  should  practise  these  five  Dharanas. 
Then  his  body  becomes  strong  and  he  does  not  know  death.  That  great- 
minded  man  does  not  die  even  during  the  deluge  of  Brahma. 

Then  he  should  practise  Dhyana  for  a  period  of  6  ghatikas  (2  hours,  24 
ndnutes).  Restraining  the  breath  in  (the  region  of)  Akas  and  contemplating 
on  the  deity  who  grants  his  wishes — ^this  is  said  to  be  ^aguna*  Dhyana 
capable  of  giving  the  8iddhis  Anima,  Ac.,  (psychical  powers).  One  who  is 
engaged  in  Nirguna^  Dhyana  attains  the  stage  of  Samadhi.  Within  12 
days  at  the  least  he  attains  the  stage  of  Samadhi.  Restraining  his  breath  the 
wise  one  becomes  an  emancipated  person.  Samadhi  is  that  state  in  which 
Jivatma  (lower  self)  and  Paramatma  (Higher  Self)  are  differenceless  (or 
of  equal  state).  If  he  desires  to  lay  aside  his  body,  he  can  do  so.  He  will 
bec^ome  absorbed  in  Parabrahm  and  does  not  require  Utkranthi  (going  out  or 
up).  But  if  he  does  not  so  desire,  and  if  his  body  is  dear  to  him,  he  Uvea  in 
all  the  worlds  possessing  the  Siddhis  of  Anima,  &c.  Sometimes  be  becomes 
a  Deva  (god)  and  lives  honored  in  Swarga  (Devaohan),  or  he  becomes  a  man 
or  an  Taksha  (an  elemental)  through  his  will.  He  can  also  take  the  form  of 
a  lion,  tiger,  elephant  or  horse  through  his  own  will.  The  Yogi  becoming 
the  great  Lord  can  live  as  long  as  he  likes.  There  is  difference  only  in  the 
modes  of  procedure,  but  the  result  is  the  same. 

Place  the  left  heel  pressed  on  the  anus,  stretch  the  right  leg  and  bold  it 
firmly  with  both  hands.  Place  the  head  on  the  breast  and  inhale  the  air 
slowly.  Restrain  the  breath  as  long  as  you  can,  and  then  slowly  breathe  oat. 
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After  praotising  it  with  the  left  foot,  practise  it  with  the  right.  Placo 
the  foot  that  was  stretche4  before  on  ihe  thigh.  This  is  Mahabandha 
and  should  be  practised  on  both  sides.  The  Yogi  sitting  in  Mahabandha 
and  having  inhaled  the  air  with  intent  mind,  should  stop  the  course  of 
Vayu  (inside)  by  means  of  the  throat-mudra»  and  occupying  the  two  sides 
of  the  throat)  with  Vayu  should  agitate  it  with  speed.  This  is  called 
21aha-Teddha  and  is  frequently  practised  by  the  Siddhas  (the  higher 
personages).  With  the  tongue  thrust  into  the  interior  cavity  of  the 
head  (or  throat),  and  with  the  eyes  intent  on  the  spot  between  the  two 
eyebrows,  this  is  called  Khechari  Mudra.  Contracting  the  muscles 
of  the  neek  and  placing  the  head  with  a  firm  will  on  the  breast,  this  is  called 
the  Jalandhara  (Bandha)  and  is  a  lion  to  the  elephant  of  death.  That  fiandh& 
by  which  Prana  flies  through  Sushumna  is  called  Uddyanabandha  by  the 
Yogis.  Pressing  the  heel  firmly  against  the  Anus,  contracting  the  Anua 
and  drawing  up  the  Apana,  this  is  said  to  be  Yonibandha.  Through  Mu^a* 
bandha,  Prana  and  Apana  and  Nadu  and  Bindu  are  united  and  gives  succes- 
sive yoga ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  this.  To  one  practising  in  a  reversed 
manner  (or  on  both  sides)  which  destroys  all  diseases  the  gastric  fire  is 
increased.  Therefore  a  practitioner  should  collect  a  large  quantity  of  pro- 
visions ;  (for)  if  he  takes  a  small  quantity  of  food*  the  fire  (withiu)  will  con- 
sume hi3  body  in  a  moment. 

On  the  first  day  he  should  stand  on  his  head  with  the  feet  raised  up  for 
a  moment.  He  should  increase  this  period  gradually  every  day.  Wrinkles 
and  grayness  of  hair  .will  disappear  within  three  months.  He  who  practises 
only  for  a  period  of  a  yama  (24  minutes)  every  day  conquers  time.  He  who 
practises  Yajrolle  becomes  a  Yogi  and  the  repository  of  all  Siddhis.  If  the 
Yoga  Siddhis  are  ever  to  be  attained,  he  only  has  them  within  his  reach. 
He  knows  the  past  and  the  future  aod  certainly  moves  in  the  air.  He  should 
daily  practise  Yajrolle.  It  is  also  called  Amarolle.  Then  he  obtains  Baja- 
yoga  and  certainly  he  does  not  meet  with  obstacles.  When  a  Yogi  fulfils  bis 
action  by  Baja-yoga,  then  he  certainly  obtains  discrimination  (or  wisdom)  and 
indifference  to  objects.  Yishnu  the  great  Yogi,  the  grand  one,  of  great  aus- 
terities and  the  most  excellent  Purusha,  is  seen  as  a  lamp  in  the  path  of 
truth. 

That  breast  from  which  one  suckled  before  (in  his  previous  birth)  he  now 
presses  (in  love)  and  obtains  pleasure.  He  enjoys  the  same  genital  organ 
from  which  he  was  born  before.  She  who  was  once  his  mother  will  now  be  wife 
and  she  who  is  now  wife  is  (or  will  be)  verily  mother.  He  wlio  is  now  father 
will  be  again  son,  and  he  who  is  now  son  will  be  again  father.  Thus  are  the 
egos  of  this  world  wandering  in  the  cycle  of  birth  and  death  as  a  bucket  in 
,a  well  and  are  enjoying  the  worlds.  There  are  three  worlds,  three  Vedas, 
three  Sandhyas  (morning,  noon,  evening),  three  Swaras  (sound),  three  Agnis 
and  Gunas,  and  all  these  are  placed  in  the  three  letters  (of  Om).  He  who 
understands  that  which  is  indestructible  and  is  the  meaning  of  the  three 
letters  (Om)— by  him  are  all  these  worlds  strung.  This  is  the  Truth,  thp 
Supreme  Seat  As  the.  smell  in  the  flowers,  as  the  ghee  in  the  milk,  as  the 
'oil  in  the  gingely  seed,  and  as  the  gold  in  the  quartz,  so  is  a  lotus  situc^t^d 
in  the  heart.  Its  face  is  downwards  and  its  stem  is  upwards.  Its  Bindu  is 
downwards  and  in  it,  centre  is  situated  Manas  (lower  mind).  By  the  lett^^ 
Af  the  lotus  becomes  expanded,  by  the  letter  U,  it  becomes  split  (or  opened), 
by  the  letter  M,  it  obtains  Nata  (sftiritual  souxkd)  and  the  Ardba  Matra 
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(half  metre)  is  silence.  The  person  engaged  in  Yoga  obtains  the  Supreme 
Seat,  which  is  like  a  pure  crystal,  which  is  withoat  parts  and  which  destroys 
all  sins.  As  a  tortoise  draws  its  hands  and  head  within  itself,  so  drawing 
in  the  air  thus  and  expelling  it  through  the  nine  holes  of  the  body,  he 
breathes  upwards  and  forwards.  Like  a  lamp  in  an  airtight  jar  which  is 
motionless,  so  that  which  is  (seen)  motionless  through  the  process  of  Yog& 
in  the  heart  and  which  is  free  from  turmoil  after  having  been  drawn  from 
the  nine  boles,  is  said  to  be  Atma  alone. 


SANDHYAVANDANA  OR  THE  DAILY  PRAYERS 

OF  THE  BRAHMINS. 

{Gontimied  from  pg,ge  500.) 

Section  IV. 

AS  stated  at  the  end  of  the  last,  I  mean  to  translate  in  this  Section 
only  those  mantras  which  were  not  previously  explained. 

I  must,  however,  impress  on  the  minds  of  my  readers,  at  least  the 
less  learned  among  them,  that  these  mantras,  belonging  as  they  to 
the  Vedas,  are  capable  of  being  interpreted  in  three  ways :  (i.)  Ordi- 
nary, (ii.)  Vedantic,  (iii.)  Symbolic  or  Esoteric.  The  first  is  the  one 
generally  given  out  in  the  commentaries  to  the  Vedas,  such  as  those 
of  Say  ana.  The  second  is  one  attempted  by  several  writers,  including 
'Kamanuja  Chary  a  and  other  Visishtadwaitic  writers,  while  the 
third  is  merely  hinted  at  by  various  writers,  pre-eminently  Bamanuja.  I 
am  not  at  present  however  concerned  with  the  question  which  of  these  is 
the  correct  one.  I  shall  only,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  giving  out  the 
more  popular  of  the  interpretations  given  to  those  mantras. 

Besides  the  mantras  already  explained,  there  remain  for  this  Sec- 
tion the  mantras  for  internal  purification,  Jkuthikri^mnno  ahdridmn 
and  other  Marjana  mantras ;  the  Mantras  for  Upasthana ;  and  last,  bat 
iKyt  the  least,  Gayatri  itself  including  the  ^  Major  mantra." 

To  begin  with  Agnyascha  Mwnanyascha SahfajyoHshi  Juh- 

miswdhd.  The  Devata  is  Agni,  Rishi  is  Snrya,  the  Chandas  is  Gayatri 
(Bharadwaja).  By  Agni  is  meant  that  manifestation  of  Parabrahm 
known  as  Agni.  The  mantra  means  ^'  May  Agni,  Manyu  (the  deity  presi- 
ding over  anger),  the  Manyupatis  (the  deities  presiding  over  desire,  and 
hatred,)  rescue  me  who  am  siufuL  May  the  (deity  presiding  over)  day 
wash  me  from  sins  committed  by  me  in  the  day  through  mind,  speech, 
the  hands,  the  feet,  the  stomach,  memhrum  virile^  or  any  other  kind  of 
sin  of  mine ;  in  fact,  all  this  host  of  sins.  MB,  a  being  cit  his  description 
I  offer  (as  a  havii)  in  the  self-radiant  tejas  (Light)  which  is  komortality 
and  the  origin  of  cosmos  and  devoid  of  any  pain." 

This  Mantra  forms  the  24  Annvaka  of  the  10th  P^pataka  of  lU- 
thireya  Apanyaka  (better  known  as  Naraya^a)  of  the  Krisina  Tajor- 
Veda.  The  Viniyoga  or  the  purpose  of  this  mantra  is  its  ntiliantion  in 
the  eyeiHiig  Sandhya.  Sayanacharya^  while  commenting  oq  thiBxnaatra, 
apptars  in  his  true  t olours^  tiv.,  that  pf  a^  Adwaiti^  by  ezplaiiuiig  ^  lu'' 
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to  mean  '^  the  ego  having  for  its  vehicle  the  linga  fiarira."i  He  also 
expljfcins  the  words  **  Amritayoni"  and  "  Satja*'  in  the  mantra  by  "  im- 
mortality, the  origin  (of  cosmos)"  and  "  devoid  of  pain,"  whereas 
Rangaramannjaswami,  the  Yisishtadwaitic  Commentator  on  the  Upani- 
shad,  interprets  them  to  mean  *'  the  seat  of  the  liberated,^'  and  "  Brah- 
man/' The  former  of  these  interpretations  has  been  adopted  by  me  as 
the  one  more  in  accordance  with  the  established  mode  of  interpretation ' 
of  die  Vedas. 

The  Mantra  "  Suryaacha Swrye  Jyotishe  JuhSmi  Swdhd,'^  has 

the  saute  meaning  as  the  preceding,  except  that-  in  this  case  the  words 
"Sttr^"  ^^Saiya,'*  ''ratri"  and  **  Burya''  are  snbstituted  for  "-4^m," 
•*  yo/fc^ia,"  "  ci^"  and  Agni,  which  therein  occur.  The  Devata  is 
Sorya,  the  Rishi  is  Agni,  the  Ghandas  Gayatri,  and  the  Viniyoga  is  tho 
same  as  in  the  morning  Sandhya. 

I  shall  next  take  np  the  mantra  ^'  Apdk  punaniku-prati  grViagm^ 
makd,^  This  mantra  forms  the  23rd  annvaka  of  the  10th  Prapataka  of 
Taitireya  Aranyaka.  The  Devata  is  Varuna,  the  Rishi  is  Agni  and  tho 
Chandas  is  Gayatri.  The  rendering  of  it,  following  Sayana's  interpi'e- 
tation,  may  thus  be  given : — 

"  liet  the  waters  purify  the  earth :  (May)  the  earth  (thus)  purified 
by  water  purify  me  :  may  the  water  purify  the  teacher  of  the  Vedas :  may 
the  Tedas  already  pure,  purify  me ;  may  the  water  expiate  all  my 
sins,  (such  as)  eating  forbidden  food,  or  other  sinful  actions,  if  any,  and 
purify  me ;  then  the  sins  of  contact.    For  this  purpose  I  offer  myself." 

My  readers  will  here  allow  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  regarding 
Sayana's  interpretation  of  this  hymn.  The  original  for  '^  teacher  of  the 
Vedas"'  is  '^  Brahmanaspatih."  This  latter  word  is  explained  by  the 
Vedantic  commentator  on  Taittireya  Aranyaka — I  mean  of  course 
Bangaramanujaswamy — tts  "  The  jia^^or  lord  of  the  Vedas,"  i,  e.,  Para- 
brahm.  In  my  humble  opinion,  Brahmanaspatih  is  a  distinct  Yedic 
Dotty  whose  importance  has  been  lost  sight  of  in  modem  times'.  This 
tarm  seems  to  have  been  first  applied  to  priest,  and  was  apparently  the 
Buae  of  a  priest.  In  1. 40,  5  and  6,  we  read  *^  Brahmanaspatih  now  utters 
a  hymn  in  praise  of  Indra,  Varnna,  Mitra  and  the  gods :  and  in  which 
they  took  their  abode."  ''  This  sacred  hymn  having  brought  good  fortune, 
may  we  (too),  oh  gods,  utter  (it)  during  the  festivals."  We  again  read 
GldO,  I),  ''Magnify  Brahmanaspatih,  the  irresistable,  the  vigorous,  the 
one  having  pleasant  tongues  (the  God)  in  whose  praise  hymns  should 
be  sang,  the  shining  one  who  presides  over  songs,  and  to  whom  both  gods, 
and  men  listen  when  he  utters  praise."  In  the  Aitareya  Brahmana 
(L  21)  however^  he  is  identified  with  Brihaspati  and  Ganapati. 

(I)   Koi  tho  linga  tarina  of  tke  Theoiopkioal  Utovatore  whioM  is  quite  a  diflo* 

nat  things 

W  I  have  tried  to  obtain  a  few  other  references  in  the  Vedas,  more  especially 
in  the  Rig  Veda :— For  instance,  I,  32,  2 ;  •*  Twastri  sharpens  the  iron  axe  ot 
Bwhwainnpatiik"  la  IL  24, 12,  ladra  and  BrahmsDAffpatih  are  praised^ 
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These  passagea  go  to  sbow  that  Brahmanaspatih  was  first  of  all  the 
name  of  a  priest,  then  the  head  of  all  priests,  and  lastly  the  god  of  wis- 
dom and  learning ;  and  this  last  was  the  view  generally  held  during  the 
Scholastic  period.     We  shall  now  turn  oar  attention  to  the  Marjanb 

mantras.  '*  Dadhi  krvdinno xtpqjanayaihd^nah.**      Of  these  tiie  De- 

vata,  Rishi,  and  Chandas  of  DhadihraA3inno.,,,.,primoyogum$hd  tarithai 
aire  respectively  Dadhikr&va,  Yamadeva,  Annshtup :  and  for  the  lest 
of  the  mantras  we  have  Apdevata,  Sindhndwipa  and  Qayatri  ChaQdas, 

The  first  four  Mantras  occur  in  the  11th  Anavaka  of  the  5tli 
Prapataka  of  the  1st  Kanda  of  the  Black  Yajur  Veda.  Dadhiksava  is 
a  vedic  deity  of  vray  rare  occurrence  in  the  Yedas ;  and  we  are  told  thai 
that  name  was  given  him  on  acoouAt  of  his  being  very  fond  of  ofCerings 
of  curds  (jiadhi).  In  the  11th,  Prapataka  of  the  oth  Konda,  the  name 
occurs  once  more,  but  there  is  the  same  explanation  to  be  found.  S&j&r 
nacharya,  however,  tell  us  that  in  the  opinion  of  certain  Vedic  Commenta- 
tors, it  is  a  name  for  Agni,  presumably  on  the  vigraha  of  Dadhikrava, 
that  he  is  ''  the  eater  of  (offerings  such  as)  curd  or  fuel  /'  the  word 
*'  dadhi"  meaning  either  curd^r  fuel. 

The  next  nine  mantras  occur  as  follows  in  the  Vedas.  Big  Veda, 
X,  9, 1  to  3.  Black  Yajur  Veda,  XIV,  1,-  5, 1  to  3 ;  V.  6, 1.4 ;  VH.  4, 19,4; 
Aranyaka,  IV.  4,  2,  4;  X,  1, 11 ;  White  Yajur  Veda,  XI,  50:  XXXVI, 
14;  Maitrayani  Sanhita,  II,  7,  5;  IV,  4,  27.  Kataka  Samhita,  XVI.  4; 
XIX,  5 ;  V.  4, 8 ;  Kapishtala  Samhita,  XXX,  3 ;  XLVHI,  4 ;  Samaveda 
II,  1187.  Atharvanaveda  I,  5,  1. 

It  means :  "  I  pray  to  Agni,  who  receives  the  offerings,  who  is  vic- 
torious, who  is  all-pervading  (or  who  is  of  the  form  of  a  horse),  who 
moves  with  great  speed.  May  he  make  our  faces  fragrant ;  besides 
increasing  our  life.**  This  mantra  is  also  interpreted  as  applying  to  the 
Sun,  by  explaining  Dadhikrdvinnah  to  mean  '*  He  who  is  energetic  in 
travelling."  The  rest  of  the  mantra  is  equally  applicable  to  the  San. 
The  next  nine  mantras  may  be  thus  rendered : 

"  Oh  waters !  Ye  are  the  source  of  happiness.  Te  be  fixed  for 
(giving)  us  food.  GKve  me  food  to  (enable  me  to  obtain)  the  adorable 
and  lovely  gnana.  Ye  deities  presiding  over  waters,  regenerate  us  who 
live  in  this  world,  with  your  excellent  rfuids,  just  as  mothers  fised  their 
children.  We  pray  to  thee  for  obtaining  that  fluid  (water),  the  possession 
of  which  makes  you  feel  happy.  Oive  ns  progeny,  we  are  also  born  of 
those  fluids." 

The  Visieihtadwaitic  Commentary  is  quite  different.  The  Visishtad- 
vaitis  are  only  too  ready  to  interpret  any  given  passage  in  terms  of 
{heir  philosophy, — a  policy  I  venture  to  say  no  Vedic  scholar  will  ever 
approve  of.  Their  method  simply  consists  in  fishing  oat  words  which 
may  yield  any  interpretation,  in  terms  of  Vishnu — an  idea  with  which 
in  most  cases  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  the  Bishis  of  those  hymns 
were  familiar.  In  their  anxiety  to  reduce  even  the  ritualistic  portion 
of  the  Veda  to  t^naa  g£  VieUnu  or  Vedafatic  philosophy,  they  eibbet 
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hopelessly  fail,  or  reject  those  portions  saying  that  they  are  not  fifc  for 
VfliishnaTas.  These  oommentaries  are  mostly  by  the  modem  VaishnavaSy 
and  my  remarks  do  not  in  the  least  apply  to  those  illnstrions  Yisisht- 
adwaitic  teachers  snch  as  Bamannjacharya  or  Yedantacharya.  I  subjoin 
their  interpretation  of  ajfohishia  in  the  hope  that  they  will  be  of  interest 
if  they  are  wanting  in  trathfalnej».  They  are : — 

^*  Oh  waters,  you  are  the  cause  of  the  earth ;  ye  giye  us  the  power 
of  intellect  and  splendour,  giye  us  strength  for  our  eyes.  Make  us  fit 
to  receive  that  rasa  (Parabrahmam)  which  is  beneficial  to  yon.  Ye 
-who  are  as  kind  as  mothers  are  towards  children,  (make  us  fit  to  receive 
the  Parabrahmam).  Therefore  we  surrender  ourselves  to  you.  Ye  who  are 
the  abode  of  Parabrahmam,  make  us  too  recipients  of  that  Parabrahmam." 

The  mantras  for  Upasthana  are  threefold;  that  of  the  evening  begins 
with  ImmamSvarutM,  of  morning  with  Miirtuyacharshanidrithah ;  while 
the  Upasthana  for  midday  devotioii  begins  with  asathyena.  The  first  of 
these  mantras  is  composed  of  five  Biks,  the  Rishi  of  which  is  Devarata, 
the  Chandas  being  Oayatri  (first  two  Biks),  Jagati,  Trishtup,  and  An- 
nshtup,  the  Devata  being  Saviti  (Sun).  That  of  the  morning  is  composed 
of  three  Biks,  the  Bishi  of  which  is  Yisvamitra,  the  Chandas  being 
Peerut  Oayatri,  Trishtup  and  the  Devata  being  Mitrae  (Sun).  As  for  tha 
mantra  beginning  with  Agathyena^  it  is  composed  of  six  Biks,  the  Bishi 
is  Hiranyastupa  and  the  metres  are  Trishtup  (two  Biks),  Gktyatri,  Jagati, 
Ushnik  and  Trishtup,  the  Devata  being  of  course  Surya  (Sun).  The 
first,  of  these  occurs  in  Big  Veda,  Ist  Ashtaka,  2nd  Adhyaya,  12th 
Varga;  Yajurveda,  11,  Kanda,  1st  Prapataka,  11th  Anuvaka;  III 
Elanda,  4th  Prapataka,  11th  Anuvaka.  The  second  occurs  in  Bigveda 
ni.  4,  5 ;  while  the  third  in  I.  4,  7,  I.  8,  7,  V.  5,  11. 

The  three  Upasthana  mantras  may  be  thus  translated  in  the  order 
given  above : — 

I.  "  Oh  Varuna  hear  me  evoking  you.  Frotect  me  now.  I  beseech 
you  thinking  you  will  protect  me:  for  which  purpose  I  offer  myself 
to  you,  and  pray  to  you  by  these  laudatory  hymns.  The  performer  of 
a  sacrifice  desires  these  very  things  which  I  now  pray  io  you  for.  Oh 
Varuna !  Without  heedlessness  realise  my  present  condition.  Oh  Varuna 
of  great  fame,  allow  us  to  live  the  length  of  time  as  fixed  by  the  Vedas. 
Oh  Varuna,  I  attend  to  that  which  you  desire  (with  the  same  zeal)  as 
people  look  after  their  own  business  (or,  excuse  us  if  we  do  not  attend 
to  those  things  you  most  desire).  Oh  Varuna,  do  we  ignorant  men  com- 
mit any  fault  towards  you,  the  dweller  of  the  region  of  Devas  ?  Or, 
do  we  thwart  any  of  your  intentions  P  Oh  Varuna,  free  us  then  from 
guilt  (if  there  be  any).  Destroy  only  those  sins  by  which  the  evil-mind- 
ed defeated  your  intentions,  or  any  sins  unknowingly  committed  by  us,  or. 
the  nature  of  which  we  did  not  know.  Oh  Deva !  Destroy  the  effects 
ef  even  such  trifling  sins.    Oh  Varuna !  we  become  your  favourites/* 

In  connection  with  this  Mantra  there  is  the  legend  in  the  Aitareya 
SxahsMBi^  ol  one  Sumbsephasy  son  of  a  poor  Brahman  Bishi,  called 


^ 
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Ajigarta*  It  is  as  follows: — ''King  Harischandra  of  the  race  of 
Ikshwaku  being*  childless,  made  a  tow  that  if  he  obtained  a  son  he  would 
sacrifice  him  to  Yanina.  A  son  was  bom,  who  receiTed  the  name  of 
Bohita,  bnt  the  father  postponed,  nnder  yarions  pretexts,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  TOW.  When  at  length  he  resolved  to  perform  the  sacri^ 
fice,  Bohita  refused  to  be  the  victim  and  went  ont  into  the  forest,  wherd 
he  lived  for  six  years.  He  then  met  a  poor  Brahmin  Rishi  Ajigarta, 
who  had  three  sons,  and  Bohita  purchased  ^m  Ajigarta  for  a  himdred 
cows  the  second  son  named  Sonahsephas,  to  be  the  substitute  for  himself 
ia  the  sacrifiooL  Varuna  approved  of  the  substitute,  and  the  performance 
of  the  sacrifice  was  resolved  upon,  the  father  receiving  another  hundred 
cows  for  binding  his  son  to  the  sacrificial  post,  and  a  third  hundred  lor 
agreeing  to  slaughter  him.  Sunahsephas  saved  himself  by  reciting  ver- 
ses in  honor  of  different  deities,  and  was  received  into  the  family  of  Yisva- 
mitra  who  was  one  of  the  officiating  priests."  There  is  a  different  versioa 
of  the  story  to  be  found  in  the  Bamayana.  Ambarisha,  King  of  Ayodhya, 
was  performing  a  sacrifice  when  Indra  carried  off  the  victim.  The 
officiating  priest  held  that  this  loss  could  be  atoned  for  only  by  the 
offering  of  a  human  victim.  The  king  after  a  long  search  found  a  Brah- 
min Rishi  named  Riohika  who  had  two  sons,  and  the  younger,  Suoahse- 
phas,  was  then  sold  by  his  own  consent  for  a  hundred  thousand  cows 
and  a  large  quajitity  of  gold  and  jewels.  Sunahsephas  met  with  his 
maternal  uncle  Visvamitra,  who  taught  him  the  ^wo  hymns  composing 
the  mantra  now  recited  for  the  evening  Upasthana,  which  he  was 
to  repeat  when  about  to  be  sacrifioed.  As  he  was  bound  at  the  stake 
to  be  immolated,  he  sang  the  hymns  in  question,  when  the  deities 
bestowed  upon  him  long  life.  He  afterwards  became  Devarata,  men- 
tioned above.  One  of  the  viniyogas  of  this  mantra  is  to  repeafc  it  when 
the  sacrificial  victim  is  bound  to  the  yupa  (stake),  and  is  ready  to  be 
killed — ^the  idea  being  that  the  gods  g^nt  a  long  lease  of  life  to  it  in 
Swarga  for  its  possessing  the  good  fortune  of  being  offered  to  them. 
The  story  of  the  Ramayana  differs  a  little  again  from  that  given  in  the 
Hahabharata  and  the  Yishmi  Purana. 

II.  "  The  fame  of  Surya,  who  protects  the  cultivation,  who  is  the 
lord  over  the  day,  is  a  fit  object  for  praise.  I  sing  in  praise  of  the  fame  of 
that  Surya,  (a  fame)  which  is  everlasting,  and  very  wonderful  to 
hear.  This  Surja  having  known  the  merits  of  people,  allows  them 
to  look  after  their  duties ;  besides  this  he  protects  the  earth :  also  the 
heaven.  He  takes  core  of  the  Devas  and  human  beiagv.  We  offer  him 
(food)  mixed  with  ghee.  Oh  Surya,  may  the  pwaon  who  is  devoted  to 
you,  and  becomes  a  very  g^reat  worshipper  of  yours,  reap  the  effects  of 
good  Karma.  That  devotee  of'  yours  will  not  suffer  from  diseafiOi.  will 
not  be  conquered  hf  a  foe,  nor  will  sin  approach  him." 

IIL  ""  The  Sun  whty  is  thecanse  of  all  aetionvcames  on  svnoonded 
Ivy  the  light  of  truth  and  a  halo  of  resplenda&t  beauty,  vivifying  all  the 
human  and  divine  existencesi  and  riding  on  a  very  pleasaat  Atsr^, 
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and  looking  down  oo  all  the  worlds.  We  contemplate  on  that  Sarya. 
Besides,  we,  looking  on  the  divine  light  which  is  ever  active  in  expelling 
darkness,  we  obtaiaed  the  God  among  the  gods,  who  is  of  the  f  onn  of 
light.  The  rays  bear  this  Surya  by  whose  help  every  thing  in  the 
world  is  known  (or,  the  rays  bear  this  Devawho  is  Agui.).  This  halo 
of  rays  of  various  colors,  eqaalling  in  splendour,  Varuna,  or  Mithras,  or 
Agoi,  or  the  ejea^  shines  for  the  benefit  of  the  world.  The  sun  who  is 
of  the  nature  of  Atma,  fills  in  (with  his  rays)  the  animal,  and  non- 
sentient  kingdoms,  the  heaven,  and  the  earth,  and  the  space  between 
them.  I  devote  myself  to  him  for  the  fulfilment  of  my  desire.  We  see 
for  a  hundred  years  the  Sun's  orb  which  is  beneficial  to  the  gods 
which  bestows  every  good,  which  is  well  known,  which  is  brilliant,  and 
clear  on  rising.  By  looking  at  it,  we  live  for  a  hundred  years ;  we 
enjoy  happiness  with  suns  and  others  for  a  hundred  years ;  for  a  hun- 
dred years  we  live  cheerfully :  for  a  hundred  years  we  remain  in  a 
place :  for  a  hundred  years  we  hear  pleasant  words :  for  a  hundred 
years  we  speak  good  words ;  and  for  a  hundred  years  we  are  unconquer- 
able. We  long  to  see  the  brilliant  Surya.  May  that  Surya  (purify  ns) 
-who  rises  from  the  great  ocean,  who  shines  in  the  midst  of  the  waters 
whose  rays  are  of  the  color  of  the  blood.  The  Great  Knower,  and  thq 
Giver  of  all  things,  purify  us  !" 

In  the  above  renderings  I  have  tried  to  follow  as  closely  as  possible 
the  acknowledged  mode  of  Yedic  interpretation,  foremost  of  which 
stands  that  of  Sayanachai7a.  But  with  reference  to  subsequent  oommeu- 
taaies  on  these  mantras  as  forming  part  of  Sandhyavandana  mantras,  I 
have  only  to  refer  the  reader  to  my  remarks  on  the  Yisishtadwaita 
Commentators.  The  remarks  apply  not  merely  to  the  modem  Visish- 
tadwaitees,  but  also  to  several  others,  such  as  the  modem  Dwaitees  and 
. Adwaitees,  whose  business  is  to  twist  the  passages  to  yield  the  required 
interpretation,  without  having  any  regard  for  the  contest  in  which  the 
mantras  occur  in  the  Yedas.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  make  out,  the 
Visishtadwaitees  interpret  the  deity  to  whom  the  mantra  is  addressed 
as  a  manifestation  of  Vishnu,  or  Vishnu  himself.  Most  awkward  ways 
of  Vigraha  are  son^etimes  resorted  to  by  them ;  nor  are  the  Adwaitees 
and  Dwaitees  any  better.  While  the  Adwaitees  refer  to  Siva  as 
the  Devata  of  the  mantras,  the  Dwaitees  descend  to  explanations  from 
'the  Puranie  standpoint.  As  I  have  said  before,  the  remains  apply  only  to 
the  modern  representatives  of  the  respective  sects,  who  have  stulEed 
the  brains  of  the  innocent  masses  with  all  sorts  of  worthless  meanings. 
This  shows  to  what  extent  the  original  object  and  aim  of  the  Aryan  reli- 
^on  has  heen  forgotten. 

We  have  now  to  turn  our  attaxtion  to  Gayatri,  and  the ''  Major  maii- 
'  tra,"  but  for  want  of  space  in  the  present  number,  we  are  obliged  to  post* 
pone  to  the  next. 

S.  S.  GOPiXiCHABLTT,  F.  T.   8. 

«.  f!R>  he  wntinued.) 
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A  SLEEPING  TITAN. 
(CofUinued  from  page  493.) 

AS  a  rule  the  loss  of  life  and  damage  due  to  a  volcanic  eruption  is  not 
comparable  to  that  accompanying  an  earthquake,  though  obviously  when 
the  two  phenomena  combine  forces,  the  effect  may  sometimes  be  disastrous. 
And  it  may  be  well  said  of  such  eruptions  that  if  they  wreak  havoc  among 
the  unfortunates  in  their  environment,  they  serve  also  to  furnish  interesting 
and  snbli me  narratives  on  which  the  oonstructive  imagination  may  afterwards 
find  itself.  Before  entering  on  the  more  scientific  aspect  of  such  convulsions* 
it  will  prove  both  pleasant  and  instructive  if  we  linger  for  a  moment  over  some 
cases  of  truly  historic  magnificence. 

Probably  all  my  readers  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  chequered 
history  of  Vesuvius — at  least  so  much  of  its  history  as  human  records 
give  us.  Vesuvius  is  a  volcano  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  owing  to  its 
constituting  the  only  active  vent  on  the  mainland  of  Europe  and  its  prox* 
imir.y  to  Naples.  The  Neapolitans  have  evinced  their  interest  in  its  throes 
by  erecting  an  observatory  on  its  flank,  doubtless  with  an  eye  to  scientific 
research,  but  animated  also  by  a  desire  to  anticipate  its  varying  moods  and 
vagaries. 

It  is  a  romantic  story,  this  description  of  the  first  great  eruption  which 
Fliny*s  letter  has  so  graphically  recorded.  The  convulsion  referred  to  was 
in  79  A.  D.  Previous  to  that  time  Vesuvius  had  been  masquerading  as  an 
extinct  vent,  and  with  such  singular  ability  that  only  a  few  observant  wit- 
nesses seem  to  have  suspected  its  former  career.  A  moderately  high  moun- 
tain well  swathed  in  vegetation  and  dotted  with  pleasant  gardens  and  vineyards 
was  all  a  first  impression  was  likely  to  yield.  Strabo,  who  describes  its  tim- 
bering and  fruitful  tracts,  seems  to  have  seen  through  the  disguise,  for  he 
draws  attention  to  the  barrenness  of  a  top  with  its  depressed  plain  and 
(tlaggy  stones  as  indicative  of  an  old  crater.  Probably  his  contemporaries 
knew  of  or  cared  little  for  his  suspicions,  or  perhaps  thought  that  whether  the 
mountain  had  once  been  a  volcano  or  not,  it  was  no  longer  to  be  dneaded. 
At  any  rate  they  bad  no  objection  to  running  up  many  handspme  villas 
round  its  base  together  with  the  historic  towns  of  Pompeii,  Herculaneum  and 
Stabia^.  Their  trust  was  eventually  to  receive  an  exceedingly  awkward 
shock. 

About  the  year  A.  D.  63  some  suspicious  indications  wore  forthcoming. 
Some  violent  earthquake  shocks  were  experienced  with  onpleasknt  conse- 
quences to  the  villas.  Then  came  sixteen  years  of  peace  during  which  time 
it  may  be  surmised  that  the  igneous  forces  8  or  9  miles  down*  in  the  dark 
.bowels  of  the  earth  were  slowly  gathering  strength.  At  last  the  pressure 
became  overwhelming.  The  train  of  incidents  is  well  described  by  PUny. 
It  appears  that  his  uncle,  ike  Pliny»  then  in  command  of  the  Roman  fleet,  was 
at  Misinum,  the  point  from  which  the  outburst  was  first  descried.  Rising  from 
the  top  of  the  mountain  was  seen  a  column  of  dense  black  smoke  (vplcaaic 
ash  and  dust)  which  assumed  the  form  of  a  pine-tree,  the  very  same  ^pear- 
-ance,  I  may  note,  which  is  to  be  detected  in  photographs  of  recent  eruptions. 
The  elder  Pliny  with  more  scientific  seal  than  discretion  determined  to  obtain 
a  closer  glimpse  of  this  marvellous  awakening  of  the  Titan,  and  at  once  ha#- 

*  This  is  the  probable  depth  of  the  centre  of  ^isturbaooe,  of  which  the  voloaDO 
is  the  safety  valve. 
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tened  with  a  party  ashore,  eventually  landing  at  Stahia^,  where  he  pat  np  at 
the  house  of  a  friend  and  finally  retired  calmly  to  his  couch  for  rest.  But  if 
Pliny  was  intent- on  sleeping,  the  volcano  was  not,  and  it  speedily  expressed 
its  convictions  by  fusillading  Stabia^  with  stones  and  ashes.  Suddenly 
awakened  by  his  servants,  Pliny  and  party  now  made  preparations  for 
retreat ;  it  being  obvious  that  any  further  delay  meant — burial  alive.  It  was 
by  this  time  morning,  but  the  darkness  was  deeper  than  that  of  midnight, 
and  stones  Hke  great  bricks  were  hurtling  through  the  air.  However  torches 
were  available  and  he  managed  to  gain  the  beach,  but  unluckily  to  find  a 
sea  so  tempestuous  as  to  render  embarkation  impossible.  A  sail  cloth  was 
then  spread  for  Pliny  who  was  already  kora  du  combat.  Shortly  afterwards 
flames  and  sulphurous  vapours  rose  from  the  ground,  and  here  Pliny's  biogra* 
phy  ends. 

For  eight  successive  days  ashes,  stones,  and  dust  rained  on  Stabia^, 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  the  latter  town  being  further  submerged  in  vol- 
canic mud,  i.  0.,  ash,  ibo.,  borne  down  in  the  water  arising  from  the  condensed 
vapours  of  the  steam  jet  whence  the  eruption.  No  lava  was  ejected,  but  such 
was  the  violence  of  the  convulsion  that  half  of  the  old  crater  ring  was  tum- 
bled down  its  slope.  This  romantic  outburst  has  proved  of  great  value  to 
modem  archssology,  the  buried  cities  teaching  us  more  about  the  habits  of 
the  ancient  Romans  than  any  amount  of  manuscript  delving  could  do.  Those 
who  care  to  follow  the  subsequent  history  of  the  volcano  will  find  much  to 
interest  them,  but  nothing,  of  course,  comparable  in  point  of  romance  and 
interest  with  the  event  just  indicated.  So  far  as  the  direct  evidence  goes 
there  is  no  grounds  for  expecting  an  early  extinction  of  Vesuvius.  But  the 
fact  that  it  constitutes  a  vent  along  a  Mediterranean  fissure-line  with  most 
of  its  former  centres  of  activity  extinct  may  go  for  something. 

Another  terrible  eruption  was  that  of  the  volcano  of  Papandayang  in 
Java  in  1772.  Conceive  a  mountain  9,000  feet  high  bursting  into  furious 
activity,  scattering,  so  it  is  estimated,  30,000,000,000  cubic  feet  of  materials  in 
a  single  night,  and  entombing  no  less  than  forty  neighbouring  villages  in  the 
process.  One  valley  ten  miles  long  was  heaped  fifty  feet  high  with  the 
rumble.  Subsequent  to  the  havoc  it  was  found  that  the  height  of  the  peak 
had  been  reduced  by  4,000  feet,  while  a  huge  crater  yawned  in  its  interior. 

A  gloomy  disaster  was  that  of  Sumbava,  one  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  in 
1815,  lasting  about  three  months.  The  explosions  were  so  violent  as  to  be 
heard  970  miles  away  in  one  direction  and  720  in  another.  At  a  distance  of 
40  miles  off  houses  were  crushed  and  buried,  while  vessels  were  barely  able 
to  plough  their  way  through  a  two  foot  layer  of  cinders  which  spread  for 
hundreds  of  miles  around.  In  Java,  300  miles  off,  the  darkness  exceeded  that 
of  the  blackest  midnight.  In  this  effort  of  Divine  beneficence  it  is  estimated 
that  some  12,000  persons  were  disposed  of. 

The  1759  eruption  of  Skaptar  Jokul  in  Iceland  was  presaged  by  violent 
earthquakes,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  amount  of 
igneous  matter  vomited.  Two  streams  of  lava,  one  sixty  miles  long,  twelve 
miles  broad,  and  the  other  forty  miles  long  and  sevea  broad,  each  lot  of  the 
average  thickness  of  100  feet  meandered  gracefully  through  the  country. 
All  Europe  was  covered  with  haze,  and  during  the  entire  summer  the 
Icelanders  saw  no  sun. 

And  now  let  us  jump  over  the  seas  to  Japan,  where  the  peak  of  Woundsen- 
dake  performed  such  prodigies  in  1792.  A  1000  or  so  years  ago^  the  nati?es 
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erected  a  chape]  to  tho  *'  Spirit  of  the  Mountain/'  but  unfortunately  in  these 
little  matters  spirits  of  mountains  and  lava-cavities  are  not  easily  bargained 
with.  The  account  given  in  the  "  Annals  of  JaparC*  is  worth  reproduction. 
It  shows  whab  an  eruption  of  special  vigour  can  accomplish : — ^*  On  tbe 
eighteenth  day  of  the  first  month  in  the  year,  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
was  seen  to  crumble  suddenly  and  a  thick  smoke  rose  in  the  air.  On  the 
Hxth  of  the  following  month  there  was  an  eruption  in  a  spur  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  mountain.  On  the  second  of  the  third  month  an  earthquake  shook 
the  whole  island.  At  Simobara,  the  nearest  town  to  the  mount4un,  all  tbe 
houses  were  thrown  down,  amidst  a  general  terror  and  consternation,  the  shocks 
fbUowing  one  another  with  frightful  rapidity.  Woundsendake  inoessantlj 
sent  forth  a  hailstorm  of  stones,  showers  of  ashes,  and  streams  of  lava  which 
devastated  tho  country  for  many  leagues  around.  At  length,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  fourth  month,  there  was  a  new  commotion,  which  increased  in  inten- 
sity from  moment  to  moment." 

"  Simobara  was  now  a  vast  heap  of  ruins.  Enormous  blocks  of  rocks 
tumbliog  from  the  top  of  the  mountain,  crushed  and  ground  to  atoms  all 
beneath  them.  Thunder  rolled  overhead,  and  dreadful  sounds  mmbled 
beneath  the  feet  at  one  and  the  same  time.  All  of  a  sudden,  after  an  interval 
of  calm,  when  men  thought  the  scourge  had  passed  over,  the  northern  spur 
of  Woundsendake,  the  Mioken-Yamma,  burst  forth  with  a  tremendous  deto- 
nation. A  vast  portion  of  that  mountain  was  blown  into  the  air.  Colossal 
masses  fell  into  the  sea.  A  stream  of  boiling  water  rushed  forth  foaming 
from  the  cracks  of  this  new  volcano,  and  sped  to  the  ocean,  which  at  the 
same  time  advanced  and  flooded  the  land."  Huge  waterspouts  now  arose 
gyrating  wildly  over  the  land,  the  shocks  grew  worse,  and  the  very  coastline 
was  so  shifted  that  seamen  were  afterwards  utterly  bewildered  at  the  dis- 
tortions. The  bill  of  mortality  on  this  occasion  included  no  less  than  59,000 
persons. 

The  1883  disaster  of  Krakatoa  will  not  speedily  be  forgotten.  An 
excellent  summary  of  the  reports  of  this  outburst  will  be  found  in  that 
year's  *'  Nature,"  pp.  240  and  268.  It  is  all  the  more  interesting  owing  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  eruption  of  this  island  crater,  one  of 
the  circumscribing  walls  gave  way  admitting  the  sea  into  the  cauldron  of 
tossing  lava ;  the  resulting  explosion  being  terrific.  About  40,000  lives  were 
lost  on  this  occasion,  **  tidal"  waves  being  responsible  for   the  greatest 

havoc. 

We  have  now  furnished  some  of  the  most  striking  available  evidence  as 
to  what  a  really  violent  eruption  may  mean.  It  now  remains  to  discuss  the 
question  of  causation. 

In  dealing  with  earthquakes  we  delayed  giving  the  conclusions  of  seiis- 
mologists  as  to  their  sources.  Inasmuch  as  this  inquiry  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  problem  of  volcanoes,  it  may  now  fitly  be  introduced.  As  expert 
evidence  is  always  preferable  let  us  hear  Hilne,  whose  views  sum  np  the 
results  of  a  long  series  of  arduous  investigations,  "  The  primary  cause  of 
earthquakes,"  he  writes,  ('*  Earthquakes,"  p,  296)  ''  is  endogenous  to  our  earth 
exogenous  phenomena,  like  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon  (on  sup- 
posed internal  lava  masses),  and  barometric  fiuctuf^tions,  play  but  a  small 
part  in  tbe  actual  production  of  these  phenomena,  their  greatest  effect 
being  to  cause  a  slight  preponderance  in  the  number  of  earthquakes  at  par- 
ticular seasons.    7^ey  niay,  thoreforoi  aoQietimei  b«  regarded  fts  final  (excit^ 
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ing  ?)  causes.  The  majority  of  earthquakes  are  due  to  explosive  efforts  at 
▼oloanio  fooi.  The  greater  number  of  these  explosions  take  place  beneath 
the  sea,  and  are  probably  dne  to  the  admission  of  water  through  fissures  to 
the  heated  rocks  beneath.  A  smaller  number  of  earthquakes  originate  in 
actual  volcanoes.  Some  earthquakes  are  produced  by  the  fracture  of  rocky 
strata  or  the  production  of  faults.  This  may  be  attributable  to  the  stresses 
brought  about  by  elevatory  pressure.  Lastly,  we  have  earthquakes  due  to 
the  collapse  of  underground  excavations/'  As  might  have  been  surmised^  the 
causes  are  not  reducible  to  any  one  category.  There  is  one  other  fact  which 
may  be  of  value  in  this  connection.  I  refer  to  the  frequent  concomitance  of 
the '  Northern'  and  '  Southern  lights'  or  Aurorss  with  earthquake  shocks,  also 
to  that  of  "  fireballs,"  corposants,  and  so  forth.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that 
a  possible  relation  may  obtain  between  the  shocks  and  the  sunspot  intensity 
period,  well  known  to  have  a  remarkable  effect  on  terrestrial  magnetism  and 
probably  meteorologic  conditions  also. 

After  all  has  been  said  that  can  be  said,  the  fact  remains  that  earth- 
quakes are  for  the  most  part  affiliable  on  the  same  energies  which  give  rise 
to  eruptions.  What,  then,  is  the  source  of  this  eneriry  and  what  the  modes  of 
its  manifestation  P  A  few  more  facts  therefore  relating  to  the  distribution, 
life-cycle,  and  geological  function  of  '  igneous  agencies'  may  not  prove  in- 
opportune. 

If  you  consult  a  chart  of  volcanic  activity,  one  fact  comes  very  forcibly 
y         into  relief — ^the  linear  arrangement  of  these  vents.    About  400  active  volca- 
noes have  been  enumerated,  and  these  for  the  most  part  exhibit  definite 
bands,  which  bands  forcibly  suggest  fissure  lines  in  the  earth's  crust  like 
in  character  to  those  observable  in  the  case  of  Etna  and  the  Lipari  Islands. 
Asa  rule  these  bands  lie  near  the  sea,  partly  running  along  the  margins  of 
continents,  partly  on  chains  of  oceanic  islands.    Thus  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
there  is  a  band  running  from  the  South  Shetlands  in  lat.  62  ^  55 '  through 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  the  highly  volcanic  Andes  Mountains  up  through  Mexico* 
and  N.  W.  America  and  the  Aleutian  Islands  across  to  Kamschatka.     And 
turning  southwards,  again,  we  may  observe  a  line  running  through  the  Kuriles, 
Japan,  Formosa,  the  Philippines,  Moluccas,  N.  Guinea*  the  Solomon  and  N. 
Hebrides  groups  to  N.  Zealand  and  S.  Victoria.    From  Celebes  again  a  side 
^        fissure  seems  to  run  north-west  through  Java— that  hotbed  of  igneous  acti- 
- '        vity  with  its  45  volcanoes— ending  in  Barren  Island  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
Similarly  there  is  a  great  Atlantic  line  with  its  sideshoots,  one  across  the 
Mediterranean  through  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  Asia  Minor,  (with  possible 
connections  with  the  old  Bed  Sea  vents  and  the  Bourbon,  Mauritius  and 
Bodrigues  volcanoes  and  the  Thian  Shan  Mountains  in  Central  Asia),  and  the 
other  through  Central  Europe  where  the  vents  are  all  now  cold  and  plugged 
^^       up.    These  are  noteworthy  facts  and  must  be  duly  assimilated  by  any  theory 
-'  '^      propounded.     The  most  important  of  these  bands  is  upwards  of  10,000  miles 
3 "       in  length. 

•^^  The  distribution  of  volcanoes  in  time  is  also  of  interest.    It  acquaints 

^-  ns  with  the  shifting  of  active  subterranean  energies  to  different  areas  of  the 
[-^  earth  in  different  geologic  periods;  disappearance  from  one  spot  alternating 
t>*  with  re-appearance.  Thus  in  the  British  Islands  we  note  tremendous 
jg- '      volcanic  activity  in  the  Devonian  times,  when  the  mountains  now  known  as 
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the  Ghrampians  were  the  seat  of  huge  craters ;  some  of  the  highest  of  the 
Scotoh  peaks  representing  the  dennded  and  carved  inner  cores  of  the  old 
▼ents,  while  smaller  ranges  of  hills  stand  for  their  former  Sections  of  ash 
and  lara.  During  the  carhoniferons  times  there  are  ohserrable  the  indioft- 
tions  of  a  decline  in  this  vehemence,  while  in  the  secondary  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  feeble  ont-barsts  in  its  earlier  part  in  Devonshire),  a  period  of 
qniet  is  inaugurated.  In  the  Tertiary,  again,  a  renewal  of  vigour  on  a 
•colossal  scale  is  traceable,  the  energy  then  operating  having  its  feeble  modem 
relics,  occasional  insignificant  shocks  and  the  hot-springs  of  Bath  and  else- 
where. This  alternation  of  quiescence>ith  turmoil  runs  parallel  with  turm<nl 
and  qo^ ^sconce  elsewhere  on  the  globe ;  a  continuous  flux  of  such  changes 
being  07eiy  where  the  rule.  In  Judd's  words,  there  is  a  strong  presumption 
to  the  effect  that  "  the  subterranean  energy  in  the  earth's  crust  is  a  con- 
stant quantity,  and  that  the  only  variations  which  take  place  are  in  the  loca- 
lity pf  its  manifestations." 

The  life-cycle  of  a  volcano  may  be  more  or  less  definitely  determined. 
The  records  of  the  origin  of  such  vents  as  those  of  Monte  Nnovo  near 
Naples  and  of  JoruUo  in  Mexico  are  open  to  us,  while  with  the  observation 
of  others  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  old  age,  and  by  further  noting  the  splendid 
dissected  skeletons  (e.  g.,  the  Tertiary  Mull  volcano)  which  denudation  has 
yielded  us,  we  are  enabled  to  piece  together  a  thoroughly  reliable  pictore. 
The  results  are  these.  First,  a  succession  of  earthquake  shocks  produced  bj 
the  imprisoned  Titan  followed  by  appearance  of  a  fissure,  emitting  water, 
first  cold  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  then  boiling  hot  and  often  holding 
much  silica  in  solution,  (as  proved  by  the  deposits  near  the  extinct  vents  of 
Hungary  and  W.  Scotland,)  with  the  widening  of  the  fissure  line,  the  out- 
pour of  carbonic  acid  would  be  succeeded  by  that  of  sulphurous  acid, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  boracic,  and  hydrochloric  acid,  &c.,  in  due  order, 
and,  finally  by  lava  with  ejections  of  cinders,  dusts,  &c.,  while  ordinarily,  the 
activity  being  confined  more  particularly  to  special  points  along  the  fissnie 
would  originate  so  many  volcanic  cones.  When  any  given  cone  attains 
a  great  height,  the  bursting  of  lava  through  its  sides  will  give  rise  to  so- 
called  parasitic  or  subsidiary  cones  (as  at  Etna),  and  supposing  the  sides 
refuse  to  yield  to  pressure  new  fissures  with  small  vents  may  break  up  the 
plains  around  the  great  vent.  With  diminishing  energy  these,  in  their  turn, 
would  lapse  into  torpor  or  death.  Nevertheless,  for  a  long  period  subsequent 
to  the  ovirt  manifestation  of  eruptive  energies,  the  emission  of  gases  in 
the  progressive  disappearance  of  such  gases  a  regular  order  is  observable. 
Hot  springs  and  intermittent  explosive  springs  or  geysers,  mud  volcanoes 
would  testify  to  the  existence  of  the  yet  glowing  subterranean  rocks. 
A  magnificent  illustration  of  such  reliquiie  of  former  volcanic  activity  is  to 
be  noted  in  the  celebrated  Yellowstone  Park  district  in  America,  a  district 
which  in  the  Pliocene  period  must  have  been  a  seat  of  remarkable  eraptiTe 
energies. 

The  relation  of  volcanoes  to  the  formation  of  mountain  chains  and  cou" 
tinental  elevations  generally  is  an  inquiry  of  great  interest.  As  against  cats* 
tjlysmic  hypotheses  geologists  now  almost  universally  hold  that  the  crumpled 
strata  of  raised  mountain  masses  are  not  be  referred  to  any  one  impalse,  but 
must  be  held  the  summation  of  a  long  series  of  elevatory  and  other  efforts.  What 
Is  meant  may  be  well  illustrated  by  a  glance  at  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  Alps. 
The  vertical  upthrust  theory  is  here  opposed  to  the  evidence,  the  genesis  of 
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these  picturesque  stractares  being  probably  something  like  this.  In  the  existing 
higher  mountain  ranges  in  Europe,  Asia  and  America  are,  mainly  of  Tertiary 
origin,  older  peaks  becoming  worn  down  by  denudatory  agencies  into  stumps. 
Now  among  the  Tertiary  products  in  so  far  as  elevation  is  concerned  are  the 
Alps,  the  stages  leading  up  to  this  upheaval  being  briefly  enumerable. 
According  to  that  distinguished  volcanologist  Prof.  Judd,  F.  B.  S.,  the  series 
of  changes  was  ushered  in  Fermien  times  by  the  formation  of  a  series  of  fis- 
sures running  along  a  line  near  that  at  which  the  future  Alps  were  to  stand. 
These  fissures  developed  a  tremendous  volcanic  activity,  and  finally  died  away 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  leaving  a  subsidence  area  along  the  line  of 
weakness  in  the  crust  above  indicated — a  subsidence  due  in  part  to  over- 
weighting of  the  surface  strata  by  ejected  materials  and  partly  to  the  hollows 
formed  by  the  dying  volcanoes  caving  in  at  great  depths  below  the  surface. 
This  subsidence  continued  from  the  beginning  of  the  secondary  into  the 
Eocene  age  of  the  Tertiary  system,  the  sea  washing  some  ten  miles  thickness 
of  sediment  over  the  submerged  strata.  The  linear  aggregation  thus  form* 
ed  subsequently  began  to  be  slowly  pushed  up  in  the  Oligocene  period  not  by 
dint  of  any  vertical  upthrust,  but  by  the  squeezing  vice-like  approach  of  the 
crust  on  either  side  of  the  old  line  of  weakness.  As  outcome  of  these  tangen- 
tial strains,  we  have  the  remarkable '  faults'  (with  slips),  metamorpbism  (or 
chemical  and  structural  alteration  of  strata  under  the  play  of  great  mechani- 
cal force),  and  crumplings  which  characterise  the  Alps  as  existing.  The  car- 
ving of  the  mass  thus  squeezed  up  has  been,  of  course,  the  work  of  the 
usual  denudating  agencies.  During  the  progress  of  the  elevation  a  further 
renewal  of  volcanic  activity  took  place  North  and  South  of  the  line.  The 
well-known  extinct  volcanoes  of  Auvergne  belonged  to  the  northern  of  these 
bands. 

But  for  the  destructiveness  of  air,  frost,  glacier,  &c.,  the  Alps  of  today 
might  have  stood  many  thousands  of  feet  higher  than  they  do.  To  illustrate 
the  elevatory  action  it  may  be  mentioned  that  some  of  the  mosft  recent  water- 
laid  rocks  of  the  Eocene  period  are  found  at  a  height  of  11,000  feet  in  the 
Alps  and  16,000  feet  in  the  Himalayas — ^the  latter  chain  being,  also,  a  corre- 
lated Tertiary  product. 

The  law  of  mountain  range  origins— the  formation  of  a  trough  after- 
wards laterally  squeezed  into  a  protuberance-— is  everywhere  the  same. 
And  taking  note  of  this  fact  together  with  the  attendant  volcanic  phenome- 
na and  the  parallel  ordering  of  their  vents  to  mountain  masses,  and  as  a  rule 
the  shore  line,  &c.,  it  has  been  possible  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  "  the 
positions  of  both  volcanoes  and  coast  lines  are  determined  by  the  limits  of 
those  great  areas  of  the  earth's  crust  which  are  subjected  to  slow  vertical 
movements,  often  in  opposite  directions.*'  And  the  formation  of  the 
volcano  iteelf  seems  to  be  an  incident  only  in  a  larger  natural  process.  But 
for  the  compensatory  action  of  the  subterranean  igneous  forces  in  giving  as 
dry  land  out  of  the  sea,  a  few  millions  of  years  would  witness  the  disappear- 
ance by  mere  way  of  being  worn  down  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  existing 
continents.  It  is  in  reference  to  these  larger  operations  of  compensation 
that  earthquakes  and  volcanoes  appear  as  subordinate  bye-products.  Some 
valuable  insight  into  this  was  afforded  by  Darwin's  observations  in  South 
America  "  On  the  formation  of  Mountain  Chains  and  Yolcanoes  as  the  effect 
of  Continental  elevations."    And  in  his  work  on  '*  Coral  Beefs"  he  has  shown 
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that  nearly  all  active  volcanoes  of  the  globe  are  sitnated  on  rising  areas 
while  areas  undergoing  depression  are  singularly  free  from  them. 

This  correlation  of  volcano  and  elevation  area  is  certainly  of  unquestion- 
able significance.    It  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  theory  of  a  former  Atlantis. 

£.  Douglas  Fawcxtt. 
(To  be  concluded  J 
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LA  NUEVA  TEOSOFIA. 

An  able  and  eloquent  address  by  Eduardo  Gomez  de  Baquero,  delivered 
in  Madrid,  on  La  Nueva  (The  New)  Teosofia,  fills  forty  pages  of  the  size  of 
this  magazine.  He  speaks  of  the  small  amount  of  Theosophical  Literature 
extant  in  the  Spanish  language;  says  that  there  are,  notwithstanding, 
persons  in  Spain  who  are  attracted  to  the  study  of  "  Teosofia ;"  some  by 
curiosity,  others  with  an  interest  more  advanced ;  that  Theosophy  as  a  meta- 
physical and  a  moral  concept  possesses  points  of  most  elevated  view ;  that 
our  own  age  is  actualizing  a  resurrection  of  the  Orient  into  life  and  the 
world's  recognition;  he  refers  to  the  Renaissance  which  connected  the 
Europe  of  to-day  with  mediaeval  Europe,  and  declares  that  the  present  opening 
into  the  long  unexplored  and  fallow  fields  of  Asiatic  philosophy  and  religion,  is 
an  Oriental  Renaissance,  which  has  placed  the  rest  of  the  world  in  contact 
with  doubly  remote  civilizations,  whose  distance  and  date  had  hitherto  pre- 
served them  virtually  unknown.  Under  the  head  of  this  Oriental  Renaissance, 
he  expatiates  beautifully  and  glowingly.  Portions  of  his  address  have  a 
genuine  throb  of  Spanish  eloquence ;  the  more  forcible,  because  also  succinct 
and  explicit.  He  makes  the  different  historical  movements  stand  as  distinct 
before  our  eyes  as  though  he  had  placed  them  in  contrast  instead  of  com- 
parison. He  concisely  tells  the  history  and  extension  of  the  Theosophical 
Society,  and  mentions  its  books  and  periodicals.  The  real  poetry  there  is 
in  the  mere  titles  Theosophic,  shines  out  in  this  lovely  Latin  tongue  whose 
smooth  syllables  and  inherent  polish  are  favorable  for  presenting  the  poetical 
side : — "  Isis  sin  velo ;"  "  La  Llave  de  la  Teosofia  ;"  "  La  voz  del  Silencio ;" 
"  La  Luz  Sobre  el  Sendero ;"  "  For  las  Puertas  de  Oro ;"  joined  with  sono- 
rous pronouncing  by  mellow  voices  of  the  Latin  countries,  link  '*  Teosofia^** 
to' the  domain  of  music  and  poetry  and  add  a  fine  quality  to  Theosophy's  at 
first  and  evermore  deep  fascination. 

Senor  Baquero  goes  searchingly  into  the  actual  theme  ;  and  through 
the  gloaming  and  the  fog  he  follows  The  Paih  out  of  the  woods  and  the 
night,  to  the  clear  air  and  the  new  day. 

He  answers  the  questions  involved  in—"  What  is  Teosofia  P"  as  only  a 
student  can  who  has  scanned  its  philosophical,  h9A«orical,  and  geographical 
points,  from  Tibet  to  Gibraltar  ;  and  with  the  very^me  style  of  termination 
of  essay  or  address  that  we  hear  in  Hindu-land,— the  Mediterranean  peoples' 
ways  and  presence  have  a  semi-overshadowing  of  the  Orient,  he  retires  from 
discourse  with  the  terse  two  words-*"  He  dicho" !  (I  have  said.) 

A.  B. 
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CIVILIZATION,  ITS  CAUSE  AND  CURE. 
ENGLAND'S  IDEAL.* 
Ab  a  souvenir  o!  bis  late  pleasant  visit  to  Adyar,  Mr.  Edward  Carpen- 
ter presented  two  of  his  books  to  the  Library.  And  very  interesting  books 
they  are,  the  first  named  evidencing  keen  philosophical  insight  and  singu- 
larly satisfactory  outspokenness.  From  various  indications  we  should  say 
that  Mr.  Carpenter  has  not  assimilated  Hegel  for  nothing  ;  his  grasp  of  the 
Dialectic  constituting  a  notable  feature  of  the  bright  series  of  Essays  before 
us.  "  Civilisation,  its  Cause  and  Cure"  with  its  quaintly  medical  flavour  deals 
with  the  diseases  of  the  modem  social  organism  and  the  artificiality  of  the 
modem  European  who  is  accordingly  to  Mr.  Kay  to  ultimately  evolve  into  a 
toothless,  bald  and  toeless  lump  of  flaccidity.  The  civilisation  from  which 
we  are  suffering  "  dates  roughly  from  the  division  of  society  into  classes 
founded  on  property,  and  the  adoption  of  class  government."  It  is  not  in 
bis  view  a  success,  having  bequeathed  to  us  weakly  bodies,  a  false  system  of 
Property  dragging  in  its  train  wage-slavery  police,  and  Governments.  The 
following  passage  is  characteristic  (p.  34) : — 

"  There  is  another  point  worthy  noting  as  characteristio  of  the  civilization- 
period.  This  is  the  abnormal  development  of  the  abstract  intellect  in  comparison 
with  the  physical  on  the  one  hand  and  the  moral  sense  on  the  other.  8aoh  a  result 
might  be  expected,  seeing  that  abstraction  froMa  reality  is  natmi^lly  the  great  engine 
of  that  false  individuality  and  apartness,  which  it  is  the  object  of  ciyilization  to 
prodooe.  As  it  is,  dorinjg^  this  period  man  bnilds  himself  an  intellectnal  world 
apart  from  the  great  nniyerse  around  him,  the  '*  ghosts  of  things"  are  studied  in 
books  ;  the  student  lives  indoors,  he  cannot  face  the  open  air — his  theories  may 
*'  prove  very  well  in  lecture  rooms,"  yet  not  prove  at  all  under  the  spacious  clouds 
and  along  the  landscape  and  flowing  currents." 

This  indictment  however  forcible  against  that  system  of  teaching  which 
allows  a  man  to  pass  examinations  by  dint  of  memorised  notes  and  verbiage 
— ^the  teaching  which  leaves  the  mind  utterly  out  of  gear  if  the  facts  were 
presented — must  not,  however,  be  too  sharply  put.  Intellect — discursive 
thinking— must  by  the  very  law  of  its  being  be  abstract,  but  it  need  not  for 
that  reason  be  choked  with  verbal  accretions.  We  want,  it  is  true,  more  of  such 
experiences  for  the  learner  as  those  yielded  by  field  geology  for  instance ; 
we  want  the  Sciences  taught  with  far  richer  concrefceness  of  illustration. 
But  we  must  also  remember  that  mere  aesthetic  outlooking  on  a  landscape 
may  feed  the  emotions,  but  it  will  effect  no  deep  intellectual  sevsieres.  For 
that  abstract  interpretation  and  full-orbed  observation  must  go  hand  in 
hand.  Knowledge  is  but  the  classification  of  relations. 

The  criticism  of  Modern  Science  is  of  a  very  able  character  and  recalls 
to  us)  Schopenhauer.  The  author  is  hard  on  the  abstractions  and  high  and 
dry  generidizations  of  the  scientists,  and  in  so  far  as  these  abstractions,  &c,, 
are  looked  on  as  final  or  pitchforked  back  into  the  world  to  explain  it,  he  is 
in  our  view  perfectly  justified.  His  points  touching  the  abstractions  of 
Astronomy  and  the  Atomists  are  especially  good.  But  there  is  a  tendency 
to  confuse  simpler  inteL</«.cual  feelings  with  emotional  feelings,  e.  g„  **  the 
strength  of  Euclid  is  no  greater  than  the  axioms  [and  Definitions  P]  and 
they  are  feelings."  (p.  83).  But  the  fact  that  triangle  A  and  B  are  if  equal 
to  C,  themselves  equal  rests  at  bottom  a  perception — t.  e.,  a  relation  qffed* 
ings  not  a  /eeZiii^f— which,  however,  as  such   may  certainly  be  said  to  over* 

ride  the  mere  formula,  r  Agsia,  ire  conf^s  tbat^  ia  sofar  concretenessof 

'  I  ..    ..«      ...  I ....    .1 

•  %  Edward  Carpenter.     Swan  Sonuenschien  Lowry  and  Co.  Paternoster 
^iqiiai-e,  London,  1887.    . 
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knowledge  goes,  we  find  that  many  of  the  physical  sciences,  to  wit  Geology 
and  Physiology  at  any  rate,  are  far  richer  than  the  history  of  civilisation 
and  morality  to  which  the  author  so  frequently  appeals.  Indeed,  it  is  an 
utterly  eviscerated  scheme  that  a  text-book  of  History  yields  ns,  a  scheme 
which  lends  itself  to  mere  yerbal  assimilation  better  perhapB  than  any 
other. 

There  is  a  tme  Hegelian  sweep  in  the  following  passage.  The  author  is 
alluding  to  the  hunt  for  the  atom,  and  he  says : — "  Is  it  possible  that  we  have 
made  a  mistake  in  the  direction  in  which  we  have  sought  for  our  datum ; 
and  may  it  be  that  we  should  look  for  it  io  the  very  centre  of  Humanity 
instead  of  in  its  remotest  circumference  P  In  that  direction  evidently  if  we 
could  penetrate,  we  should  expect  to  find  not  a  shadowy  intellectual  genera- 
lization, but  the  very  opposite  of  that — an  intense  immutable  feeling  or  state 
— an  axiomatic  condition  of  Being.  It  is  possible  that  here,  blazing  like  a  snn 
(if  we  could  only  see  it)... there  exists  within  us  absolutely,  snch  a  thing, 
those  facts  in  the  universe  of  which  all  else  are  shadows...."  (p. 86) 

His  assault  on  the  arbitrary  distinctions  and  limits  of  specialist  scien- 
tists is  also  that  of  the  great  German  thinker,  whose  influence  is  now  bo 
markedly  regaining  ground. 

The  "  Defence  of  Criminals"  is  a  pithy  statement  of  the  case  against  an 
absolute  standard  of  Morality  and  the  value  of  our  animal  passions  when 
transmuted  into  higher  positive  as  Hegel  would  say.  The  subsequent 
defence  of  Lamarck  on  Evolution  illustrates  an  important  aspect  of  the 
factors  of  Organic  development,  bnt  there  is  too  free  an  assumption  that 
evolntion  always  means  the  shedding  of  an  oldw  for  a  ^t^^er /or»»,  an 
assumption  at  variance  with  facts.  Finally  though  we  are  dealing  with  a 
professedly  mere  collection  of  essays,  there  is  just  this  criticism  applicable  to 
Mr,  Carpenter's  line  of  thinking.  It  is  the  absence  of  any  definite  philoso- 
phical basis  on  which  to  erect  his  observations.  His  isolated  positions  hang 
io  a  certain  extent  in  air. 

The  other  book  containing  "  England's  Ideal"  and  other  papers,  deals 
with  the  various  defects,  &c.,  of  modem  civilization — money-grubbing,  rank- 
worship,  ostentation,  and  the  fever  for  high  living,  capitalists'  extortions,  pro- 
perty, and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Carpenter's  writings  are  delightfully  fresh  and  distinctly  mystical 
in  tendency.    They  ought  to  command  a  wide  range  of  readers. 
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H.  P.  B.'S"  DEATH. 

THERB  are  certain  bereavements  whicli  one  would  prefer  to  bear  in 
silence,  since  words  are  too  poor  to  do  them  justice.  Under  such 
an  one  the  members  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  and  I,  especially,  are 
now  suffering.  Our  loss  is  too  great  for  adequate  expression.  Ordinary 
friends  and  acqxuiintance  may  be  replaced,  even  in  time  forgotten,  but 
there  is  no  one  to  replace  Helena  Petrovna,  nor  can  she  erer  be  for- 
gotten. Others  have  certain  of  her  gifts,  none  have  them  all.  This 
genei*ation  has  not  seen  her  like,  the  next  probably  will  not.  Take  her 
all  in  all,  with  her  merits  and  demerits,  her  bright  and  her  dark  moods, 
hei*  virtues  and  her  foibles,  she  towers  above  her  contemporaries  as  ono 
of  the  most  picturesque  and  striking  personages  in  modem  history. 
Her  life,  as  I  have  known  it  these  past  seventeen  years,  as  friend,  col- 
league and  collaborator,  has  been  a  tragedy,  the  tragedy  of  a  martyr-phi« 
lanthropist.  Burning  with  zeal  for  the  spiritual  welfare  and  intellect 
taal  enfranchisement  of  humanity,  moved  by  no  selfish  inspiration, 
giving  herself  freely  and  without  price  to  her  altruistic  work,  she 
has  been  hounded  to  her  death-day,  by  the  slanderer,  the  bigot  and 
the  Pharisee.  These  wretches  are  even  unwilling  that  she  should 
sleep  in  peace,  and  are  now  defiling  her  burial  urn  in  the  vain 
hope  of  besmirching  her  memory;  as  the  Roman  Catholics  have 
those  of  Cagliostro  and  St.  Germain,  her  predecessors,  by  their 
mendacious  biographies.  Their  scheme  will  fail,  because  she  has  left 
behind  her  a  multitude  of  witnesses  ready  to  do  justice  to  her  character 
and  show  the  purity  of  her  motives.  None  more  so  than  myself,  for, 
since  our  first  meeting  in  1874, we  ha^e  been  intimate  friends,  imbued  with 
a  common  purpose  and,  in  fraternal  sympathy,  working  on  parallel  lines 
towards  a  common  goal.  In  temperament  and  abilities  as  dissimilar  as 
any  two  persons  could  well  be,  and  often  disagreeing  radically  m 
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details,  we  have  yet  been  of  one  mind  and  heart  as  regards  the^vrork  in 
hand  and  in  our  reverent  allegiance  to  our  Teachers  and  Masters,  its 
planners  and  overlookers.  We  both  knew  them  personally,  she  a 
hundred  times  more  intimately  than  I,  and  this  made  the  roptwe  ol  our 
relationship  aa  nntbiakable  a  question  as  the  dissolution  oi  the  tie  oi 
uterine  brotherhood.  She  was  to  me  a  sister  in  a  peculiar  sense,  as 
though  there  had  been  no  period  of  beginning  to  our  alliance,  but  rather 
a  psychical  consanguinity  which  dated  from  anterior  earth-lives.  She 
was  pre-eminently  a  donble^selfed  personality,  one  of  them  very  anti- 
pathetic to  me  and  some  others.  Her  almost  constant  ill-health  and  the 
want  of  touch  between  herself  and  modem  society,  made  her  irritably 
unquiet  and  often — ^I  thonght — ^unjust.  But  she  was  never  ocnnmon- 
place.  I  loved  her  for  the  other,  the  higher  self,  which  was  also  the  most 
mysterious.  One  seeing  us  together  would  have  said  I  had  her  fullest 
confidenooi  yet  i^e  fact  is  that,  despite  seventeen  years  of  intimacy  in 
daily  work,  she  was  an  enigma  to  me  to  the  end.  Often  I  would  think 
I  knew  her  perfectly,  and  presently  discover  that  there  were  deeper 
depths  in  her  self-hood  I  had  not  sounded.  I  never  could  find  out  who 
»}ie  fiTo^,  not  as  Heleaa  Petrovna,  daughter  of  the  Hahns  and  Dolgo- 
jt>uki8,  who.se  lineage  was  easy  to  trace,  but  as  *'*'  H.  P.  B.,"  the  mysteri*- 
ous  individuality  which  wrote,  and  worked  wonders.  Her  family  had 
no  idea  whence  she  drew  her  ezhaustless  stream  of  curious  erudition. 
I  wrote  and  asked  her  respected  aunt  the  question,  soon  after  the 
writuig  of  **  leis  Unveiled"  was  begun,  but  she  could  afiEord  no  elue. 
Ifadame  Fadeyef  replied:  ^*  When  I  last  saw  her" — some  five  years  pre- 
viously*— ''she  did  not  know,  even  in  her  dreams,  the  learned  things  you 
tell  me  she  is  now  discuissing."  I  helped  H.  P.  B.  on  that  first  of  her 
wonderful  works,  "Isis,"  and  saw  written  ac  edited  every  page  ctf 
the  MSB.  and  every  galley  of  the  proofnsheets.  The  parodoetion  of 
that  book,  with  its  numberless  quotations  and  its  stnuDge  erudition,  was 
ijuite  miracle  enough  to  satisfy  me,  once  and  for  all,  that  she  possessed 
psychical  gifts  of  the  highest  order.  But  there  was  far  more  proof 
than  even  that.  Often  and  often,  when  we  two  were  working  alone  at 
our  desks  far  into  the  night,  she  would  illustrate  hw  descriptions  of 
oelmlt  powers  in  man  and  nature  by  impromptu  experimental  pheno- 
mena. Now  that  I  look  back  to  it,  I  can  see  that  these  phenomena 
Irere  seemingly  chosen  with  the  specific  design  of  educating  me  in 
psjohical  science,  as  the  laudatory  experiments  of  Tyndall,  Faraday  or 
Cooke  are  planned  so  as  to  lead  the  pupil  terioHm  through  the  enrricu- 
Inm  of  physios  or  chemistry.  There  were  no  Coulombs  then  above  the 
mud,  no  third  parties  to  befool,  none  waiting  for  jewelry  presents,  or 
Toga  powers,  or  special  tips  about  the  short  cut  to  Nirvana :  die 
ipaerely  wanted  my  literary  help,  on  her  book ;  and,  to  make  me  oompre- 
h^nd  the  occult  laws  involved  in  the  moment's  disenssion,  she  experi- 
mentally  proved  the  seientific  ground  she  stood  upon.  More  things 
were  thus  shown  me  that  have  never  been  written  about,  than  all  the 
wondjTous  works  the  public  has  read  about  her  having  done  in  the  pre* 
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senoe  of  other  witnesses.  Is  it  strange,  then,  that  all  the  humbugging 
tales  and  reports  by  interested  critics,  about  her  trickery  and 
charlatanry,  failed  to  shake  my  knowledge  oi  her  real  psychical 
powers  ?  And  what  wonder  that  I,  who  have  been  favoured 
beyond  all  others  in  the  Theosophical  Spoiefiy  with  these  valid 
proofs ;  who  was  shown  by  her  the  realities  of  transcendental  chemis- 
try and  physics,  and  the  marvellous  dynamic  potencies  of  the  human 
ndnd,  will,  and  soul ;  who  was  led  by  her  into  the  delightful  path  of 
truth  which  I  have  ever  since  joyfully  trodden ;  and  who  was  made 
personally  to  see,  know,  and  talk  with  the  Eastern  Teachers-— what 
wonder  that  I  have  loved  her  as  a  friend,  prized  her  as  a  teacher,  and 
evermore  keep  her  memory  sacred  ?  Living,  I  might  quarrel  with  her^ 
but  dead,  I  must  only  bewail  her  irreparable  loss,  and*  redouble  my  exer- 
tions to  push  on  our  joint  work. 

This  seems  the  proper  moment  to  answer  many  questions  as  to 
what  I  think  about  the  Patterson-Coulomb-Hodgson  cabal  agaixtft 
my  dear  friend.  The  hostile  papers  are  rechauffing  ad  nauseam  those 
funeral  baked  meats.  Wherever  I  lectured  in  Australia  there  were 
muck-rakes  to  stir  up  the  f »culent  compost.  I  say,  then,  that  I  do 
not  consider  the  charges  pj^ven.  More  than  that  nobody  can  go,  un* 
less  he  should  have  the  gift  of  reading  the  innermost  consciousness  of 
the  accusers  and  accused.  On  the  very  day  when  the  charges  against 
h&c  were  first  published  in  the  TirMSy  she — ^then  in  London — wrote  that 
paper  an  indignant  denial.  I  have  seen  no  proof  since  then  to  support 
the  contrary.  The  alleged  letters  to  Mme.  Coulomb  were  never  shown 
her  or  me ;  the  Coulombs  stand  self-impeached  as  to  honesty  of  oharac* 
ter ;  Mr.  Hodgson's  report  evinces  his  dense  ignorance  at  the  time  of 
psychical  and  mediumistio  laws  and  the  indispensable  rules  of  spirit- 
ualistic research ;  even  of  the  commonest  rules  of  legal  evidence  the 
elaborate  Nethercliff  analysis  of  the  Koot  Hoomi  and  H.  P.  B.  letters  le 
a  farce  to  the  experienced  psychologist,  and  moreover  was  completely 
nullified  by  the  contradictory  analysis  made  by  the  equally  noted 
sworn  expert  of  the  Imperial  High  Court  of  Berlin ;  and  H.  P.  B.'s 
life  and  labours  distinctfy  give  the  lie  to  the  injurious  suppositioas 
put  forth  against  her.  Finally,  we  have  the  convincing  fact  of 
her  having  exhibited  weird  psychicai  powers  since  her  childhood,  and 
especially  while  in  New  York,  after  the  autumn  of  1874,  in  the  pvesenoii 
of  many  unimpeachable  witnesses.  I  do  not  hesitate  a  moment,  under 
the  above  circumstances,  in  accepting  her  simple  denial  in  place  of  the 
most  elaborate  gpiessing  and  sophistical  special  pleading  of  her  detractors. 
I  may  have  been  hypnotised,  as  alleged,  but,  if  so,  I  do  not  know  it. 

Much  has  been  made  out  of  the  fact  thai  she  did  not  go  into  Court 
to  vindicate  her  character  against  the  palpable  libels  gI  tfie  Missionary 
and  allied  parties.  For  this  she  is  not  to  blame :  quite  the  contraiy.  But 
for  my  vehement  protests  she  would  have  dragp^ed  the  adversaries  into 
the  Madras  Courts  as  soon  as  she  got  back  from  London,  via  Cairo,  in 
1884.  A  friend  had  ofEered  her  Bs.  10,000  to  cov^the  expensc^s.  It  was 
then  barely  a  fortnight  l^ore  the  time  for  the  Anmual  Convention  of  our 
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Society — December  27th,  1884, — and  I  insisted  upon  her  waiting  until  a 
Special  Judicial  Committee  of  the  OotiTentian  should  adriae  her  as  taher 
proper  course.  We  were— I  tald  her— the  property  of  the  Soeiety,  and 
bound  to  sink  our  private  preferenoes  and  selves  for  the  public  good. 
She  was  stubborn  to  that  deg^ree,  that  I  had  to  threaten  to  quii  my  cfficial 
jMMt^um  before  she  would  listen  ta  reason.  The  Convention  met,  and  thecase 
was  referred  to  a  Committee  composed  of  Hindu  Judges  and  other  legal 
gentlemen  of  high  official  and  private  standing.  They  unammonsly 
reported  against  H.  P.  B.'s  going  to  law ;  for  one  reason,  because  there 
wasbut  the  shadow  of  a  chance  of  getting  justice  from  a  prejudiced  Anglo. 
Indian  Jury,  in  any  case  involving  questions  of  eastern  religious  science 
{Yoga) J  or  the  existence  of  (to' process-servers)  inaccessible  Mahatmafi; 
find,  for  another,  because  neither  a  favorable  nor  unfavorable  veidict 
would  be  likely  to  change  the  opinions  of  those  respectively  who  knew, 
and  did  not  know  the  truth  about  psychical  powers  (Stddhts),  and  her 
possession  of  them ;  while,  finally,  the  most  sacred  feelings  of  Hindns 
and  Buddhists  were  sure  to  be  outraged  by  the  ribald  banter  of  connsel 
when  cross-examining  the  witnesses  as  to  matters  of  personftl  know- 
ledge or  belief.  The  Convention  adopted  unanimously  the  views  of  the 
Committee,  and  H.  P.  B.  was  foreed  to  yield  to  the  majority  and  nerve 
herself  up  to  bear  the  consequences.  The  outrageous  Salem  riot  case, 
which  was  then  fresh  in  the  public  memory,  gave  g^eat  weight  to  the 
Committee's  decision  in  the  present  instance.  Though  restrained,  B.  P. 
B.  was  not  convinced,  and  but  for .  the  constant  opposition  of  her  best 
friends,  would  have  gone  into  Court  at  several  later  stages  of  the  con- 
troversy, when  the  grossest  personal  insults  were  used  as  bait  to  entice 
her  into  the  trap  set  by  her  enemies ;  whose  bitterest  spite  has  even 
been  against  her  pei^onally.  She  chafed  like  a  caged  lioness,  and  thus 
aggravated  her  physical  ailments,  viz.,  a  form  of  Brigbt*s  disease,  aa 
affection  of  the  heart,  and  a  tendency  towards  apoplexy.  The  ctimate 
enfeebled  her,  and  the  worry  was  killing  her  so  fast  that  her  medical 
adviser  at  last  gave  me  the  following  certicate : 

"  I  hereby  certify  tbat  Madame  Blavataky  is  qniie  unfit  for  the  ooniUBt  exctte- 
ment  and  worry  to  which  she  is  exposed  in  HadrM.  The  condition  of  her  heart 
renders  perfect  quiet  and  a  suitable  climate  essential.  I,  therefore,  recommend  thai 
ahe  should  at  once  proceed  to  Earope  and  remain  in  a  temperate  climate,  in  some 
quiet  spot. 

(Signed)    Mart  8cHARiitB» 

31-8-86.  M.  B.  and  B.  8c,  Undon."* 

Dr.  Scharlieb  privately  warned  me  that  H.  P.  B.  was  liable  to  drop 
down  dead  at  any  moment  in  one  of  her  paroxysms  of  excitement.  I  lost 
no  time  after  that — ^yon  may  believe— in  sending  her  away  to  Italy  in 
the  most  nnobtmsive  way  possible*  Dr.  Scharlieb's  hnsband  saperin- 
tended  her  embarkation,  providing  the  stretcher  npon  which  she  was 
carried,  and  arranging  with  the  captain  of  the  French  steamer  for  hoist- 
ing her  aboard  from  the  small  boat^  in  an  invalid  chain  hn^g  in  sHnga 
This  was  the  pretended  flight  from  Madras  to  escape  being  cited  as  a 
witness  in  a  case  then  pending.  For  which  calumny  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fatter- 
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son,  of  the  Scottish  Mission,  made  himself  responsible  in  print.  Since 
that  day  our  dear  friend  never  saw  India  again  in  the  body.  Froia 
then  until  the  hoar  of  her  death  she  was  nnder  constant  medical  care, 
most  of  the  time  extremely  ill  and  sniEering.  Twice  or  thrice  I  urged  her 
to  come  out  for  at  least  one  cold- weather  season  ;  she  was  willing,  but  her 
physician,  Dr.  Mennell,  positively  refused  consent,  alleging  that  she  would 
moat  probably  die  at  sea.  In  January  and  February  1886  she  had  been 
at  death's  door,  and  twice  within  a  month  I  had  been  summoned  back 
from  Rangoon  to  receive  her  last  wishes. 

On  the  2l8t  March  1885,  she  addressed  the  General  Council,  insisting 
upon  their  granting  her  permission  to  retire  from  office,  saying:  "My 
present  illness  is  pronounced  mortal  by  my  medical  attendants,  and 

I  am  not  promised  even  one  certain  year  of  life I  leare  with  you,  one 

and  all,  and  to  every  one  of  my  friends  and  sympathizers,  my  loving 
farewell.     Should  this  be  my  last  wordy  I  would  implore  you  all,  as  you 
have  regard  for  the  welfare  of  mankind  and  your  oim  harma^  to  he  true  to 
the  Society  and  not  to  permit  it  to  he  overthrown  by  the  enemy, 
"  Fraternally  and  ever  yours,  in  life  and  death. 

(Signed)  H.  P.  Blavatskt;' 
And  yet,  despite  her  horrible  physical  state,  she  worked  on  at  her 
desk  twelve  hours  a  day,  year  in  and  year  out.  The  monuments  of 
her  literary  industry  between  1885  and  1891  are  "  The  Secret  Doctrine," 
"  The  Key  to  Theosophy,""  "  The  Voice  of  the  Silence,"  "  Gems  from  the 
East,"  the  several  volumesof  her  new  magazine  l>uci/er,  her  contributions 
in  Russian  and  French  to  continental  magazines,  a  great  bulk  of  unpub- 
lished MSS.  for  Vol.  III.  of  the  "  Secret  Doctrine,"  and  her  Esoteric  Sec 
tion,  or  private  school  of  instruction  in  occult  philosophy  and  science, 
which,  at  her  death,  numbered  between  one  and  two  thousand  pledged  and 
enthusiastic  pupils.  Is  this  charlatanism,  this  tireless  labor  of  brain  and 
Eonl  to  collate  and  spread  knowledge  for  the  profit  of  others  P  If  so,  let 
ns  pray  for  the  evolution  of  many  charlatans.  Does  any  unprejudiced 
person  believe  that  ooe  who  could  show  smch  self-sacrifice  and  display 
such  encyclopaedic  learning,  would  stoop  to  the  petty  and  profitless 
trickery  outlined  in  the  insinuations  and  charges  of  her  accusers  ?  For 
pity's  sake,  let  the  dead  lioness  lie  in  peace,  and  seek  a  moz^  ignoble 
carcase  upon  which  to  vomit. 

It  is  amazing,  the  shallow  falsehoods  that  have  been — ^nay,  are  at 
this  very  hour  of  writing  being — circulated  against  her.  Among  them, 
perhaps  the  wickedest,  are  charges  of  immorality,*  because  the  fact  is— 
as  a  surgical  certificate  of  an  eminent.  German  specialist  proves — ^that 
fihe  was  physically  incapable  of  indulging  in  such  conduct,  and  of  being 
a  mother.  This  disposes  of  a  number  of  vile  stories  to  her  prejudice. 
Bnt  nobody  who  had  passed  one  day  in  her  company  xx>uld  entertain 
the  least  suspicion  of  her  f eelijig  like  other  women  in  these  matters  :^-^ 
if  there,  were  ever  a  sexless  being,  it  was  she.    Nor  did  she  ever,  in  the 

^  Damnable  oalnmDies  which  have  been  most  widely  cironlated  by  coneervative 
(!)  papers. 
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yeftrs  of  otir  acqaaiiitanoe,  drink  a  glass  of  any  kind  of  U^or.  She 
smoked  incessantly,  no  doubt,  after  hw  national  Bnssian  fasbion,  and 
slie  used  strong  language,  and  was  eccentric  to  a  degree,  in  most  things 
of  a  conventional  nature ;  but  she  was  neither  thief,  harlot,  dnmkaid, 
gambling-house  keeper,  nor  either  of  the  other  dozen  criminal  tibings 
she  has  been  recklessly  charged  with  being,  by  a  set  of  scurvy  writers 
not  worthy  of  cleaning  her  isboes.  Her  day  of  vindication  is  not  jet 
come,  nor  am  I,  long  her  most  close  friend,  the  fittest  one  to  do  her 
impartial  justice.  Yet  it  will  come,  and  then  the  hand  which  pens  the 
verdict  of  posterity,  will  undoubtedly  write  her  honored  name,  not 
down  among  the  poor  charlatans  who  stake  all  upon  the  chance  of 
profitless  renown,  but  high  up,  beside  that  of  Abou  Ben  Adhem,  who 
loved  his  fellow  men. 

Upon  receiving  at  Sydney  by  cable— and  otherwise — ^the  news  of  her 
sudden  death,  I  cancelled  my  New  Zealand  and  Tasmanian  tours  and 
took  passage  by  the  rnext  steamer  for  Europe — on  board  which  I  am 
writing  this  with  a  heavy  heart  and  stumbling  pen.  I  have  arranged  bj 
cable  for  a  special  meeting  of  the  Qeneral  Couneil  at  London,  at  which 
the  future  plans  of  the  Society  will  be  determined.  While  it  will  he 
impossible  for  us  to  replace  H.  P.  B.  by  any  one  this  side  the  HimaU- 
yas,  yet  the  work  will  go  on  as  to  its  general  lines  without  a  momcmf  a 
break.  I  have  anticipated  her  death  too  many  years  to  be  discomfited 
and  disheartened  by  it,  now  that  the  bolt  has  fallen.  We  had  each  onr 
department  of  work — ^hers  the  mystical,  mine  the  practical.  In  her  line^ 
she  infinitely  excelled  me  and  every  other  of  her  oolleagaes.  I  have  no 
claim  at  all  to  the  title  of  metaphysician,  nor  to  anything  save  a  block 
of  very  humble  knowledge.  Even  though  not  another  page  of  mystical 
teaching  should  be  given,  thore  is  quite  enough  to  afford  this  generation 
key  after  key  to  unlock  the  closed  portals  of  the  hoary  temple  of  truth. 
The  thirsters  after  novelty  may  be  downcast,  but  the  real  mystic  will 
lack  nothing  which  is  essential. 

Fostsoripiam.'^Oolombo^  June  l(Hh.  Upon  arrival,  I  get  the  full 
particulars  of  our  direful  catastrophe.  H.  P.  B.  breathed  her  last  at 
2-25  p.  v.  on  Friday,  the  8th  May ;  sitting  in  her  big  arm-chair,  her  head 
supported  by  her  dear  friend  Miss  Laura  Cooper,  her  hands  held  by 
Messrs.  Wright  and  Old,  members  of  her  staff.  Her  devoted  and  un- 
selfish physician.  Dr.  Z.  Mennell,  had  left  her  but  about  an  hour  before, 
convinced  that  she  wonld  recover.  There  had  been  a  sudden  reaction, 
and,  after  an  inefEectual  struggle  for  breatii,  she  passed  out  into  tiie 
shadow- world — ^the  vestibule  of  the  world  of  Hght  and  perfect  know- 
ledge. Her  remains  were,  at  her  request^  ereanaited  alt  Wiskjng,  near 
London,  inpfesenoeofaooDsiaaraUe  number  of  hertuadttie  Sooietjr's 
friends.  The  ashes:  ircDe  yacovered  sifter  a  Inrief  delay  of.tivt»  honrft, 
and  ase'to  be  >p»esetved  iita  fUbna  urn.  Tkm  London  'press  ieenned  with 
articles,  mostly  of  an  unkind  aad  personal  character,  yet  all  agreetiig  in 
the  acknowledgment  of  her  personal  greatness.  The  Birmingham  Qcaette 
of  May  12th  puts  the  case  thus  sentiently:  «'Mme.    Blavaisiqr  "Wi 
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either  a  woman  of  most  transcendent  power  with  a  mission  almost 
divine,  or  she  was  the  most  shameless  charlatan  of  the  age."  We,  her 
intimates,  do  not  hesitate  to  place  her  in  the  first  category. 

"  If  she  were  an  impoetor,"  aays  the  B.  Gf.,  "  and  deliberately  an  impostor,  no 
words  oan  express  the  abhorreace  with  which  her  impiety  and  mendaoity  mnst  be 
regarded.  Tf  she  were  not  an  impostor,  bnt '  a  messenger  from  the  Masters,*  the 
world,  as  it  awakens  to  the  tmth,  will  ever  regret  that  it  refused  to  receiye  her^  and 
that  to  the  last  it  ridiculed  her  doctrines  and  saspected  her  motives.  In  M  me. 
Blaratsky's  life  there  is  no  black  spot  to  be  detected  by  the  microscope  of  the  critic. 
She  did  good  deeds.  She  preached  pnrity  and  self-denial.  She  taught  that  rirtne 
was  excellent  for  TirtQeTs  sake.  Her  philanthropy  was  well  known,  and  her  bene- 
ficent labours  for  the  East  End  slaves,  have  been  acknowledged  and  appreciated. 
So  far  as  personal  example  coald  testify,  she  was  a  woman  worthy  of  admiration. 
But  the  moment  her  religion  was  considered,  and  more  specially  the  means  taken 
to  prove  its  righteousness  and  its  divine  inspiration,  confidence  was  shiaken." 

This  is  the  craz :  let  posterity  judge  between  her  and  h^  detrao* 

**  Ko  donbt**— continues  the  same  paper — "  these  people  are  in  sincere  belief. 
We  are  loth  to  call  Mme.  Blavatsky  a  schemer,' a  fraud,  and  an  impious  romancer* 
We  psefer  to  think  that  she  laboured  under  hallucinations,  and  that  in  a  desire  to 
do  great  good  she  was  led  to  trickery,  subterfuge^  and  deceit^  It  ia  not  wonderful 
that  she  obtained  a  f  oUowing ;  it  is  only  deplorable. 

"  There  is  only  one  redeeming  feature  in  the  Theoeophic  movement.  It  aimed  at 
making  man  regard  his  life  as  precious,  and  as  worthy  of  purification ;  and  it 
endeaTOured  to  lead  the  human  race  to  regard  themselves  as  one  community,  united 
in  the  great  effort  to  learn  their  relationship  to  each  other  and  to  their  Ifaker.'* 

We  need  not  quarrel  abont  theological  terms,  since  onr  ^tic  con- 
cedes that  we  follow  aims  so  noble  as  those  above  defined.  Only  a  trnca- 
lent  bigot  wonlddeny  ns  this  justice. 

Our  private  advices  from  London  relate  that  letters  and  telegrams 

of  condolence  came  pouring  in.    My  experience  in  Australia  and  here 

at  Colombo  have  been  the  same.    I  gratefully  thank  all  friends  for 

their  kindness.    Our  Buddhist  schools  in  Ceylon  were  closed  for  two 

days  as  a  mark  of  respect,  and  after  my  lecture  on  ^*  Australia,"  at 

Galombo,  on  the  evening  of  the  12  th  June,  I  took  promises  of  subsorip- 

tions  to  the  amount  of  \Bs.  500  towards  a  "  Blavatsky  Scholarship  Fund,'' 

the  interest  upon  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  two  Buddhist 

girls  attending  our  schools.    Some  thought  of  putting  up  memorial 

tablets,  but  I  considered  this   the  better  plan.    It  is  what  I  myself 

should  prefer,  and  I  am  sure  she  would  also.    What  are  grand  tablets 

or  statues  to  this  tired  pilgrim  who  has  gone  out  from  onr  sight  into. 

the  presence  of  the  Sjstowxrs  P  Let  her  memorial  be  the  golden  precepts 

Ae  has  troaslftted  from  thelfystie  Volume.    Let  the  mourning  disdple 

•we«p>mot  for  her  death,  but  foor  what  she  had  to  suffer  in  life,  in  body 

and  mvHj  unjustly  or  justly  as  her  PrarcMha  Karma  may  have  worked 

it  out.   iSie  knew  the  ULtteniess  and  g^ocxm  of  physical  life  well  enough, 

often  saying  to  me  that  her  true  existence  only  began  when  nightly  she 

had  put  her  body  to  sleep  and  went  out  of  it  to  the  Masters.    I  can 

believe  that^  from  often  sitting  and  watching  her  from  across  the  table. 
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when  she  was  away  from  the  body,  and  then  when  she  returned  from 
her  soul-flight  and  resumed  occupancy,  as  one  might  call  it.  When  she 
was  away  the  body  wcks  like  a  darkened  house,  when  she  was  there  it 
was  as  though  the  windows  were  brilliant  with  lights  within.  One 
who  has  not  seen  this  change,  cannot  undei'stand  why  the  mystic  calls 
his  physical  body,  a  "  shadow." 

H.  P.  B.'s  enthusiasm  was  a  quenchless  flame  at  which  all  our 
Theosophists  lit  their  toixshes,  an  example  which  stirred  the  sloggish 
blood  like  the  sotnd  of  a  war  trumpet. 

Finished  is  thy  work  for  the  present,  Lanoo.  We  shall  meet  again. 
Pass  on  to  thy  reward. 

H.  S.  Olcott. 


Address  read  by  0.  R,  S,  M^ady  B.  A^  (Cantah)^  at  the  Cremation  of  the 
Body  of  Helena  Petrovna  Blavatshy.  • 


Frisnds  and  Brother  Theosophists  : 

H.  P.  Blaratsky  is  dead,  but  H.  P.  B.,  our  teacher  and  friend,  is 
alive,  and  will  live  forever  in  our  hearts  and  memories.  In  our  present 
sorrow,  it  is  this  thought  especially  that  we  should  keep  ever  before 
our  minds.  It  is  true  that  the  personality  we  know  as  H.  P.  Blavatsky 
will  be  with  us  no  longer ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  grand  and  noble 
individuality,  the  great  soul  that  has  taught  all  of  us  men  and  women 
to  live  purer  and  more  unselfish  lives,  is  still  active. 

The  Theosophical  Society,  which  was  her  great  work  in  this  incar- 
nation, still  continues  under  the  care  and  direction  of  those  great  living 
Masters  and  Teachers  whose  messenger  she  was,  and  whose  work  sho 
will  resume  amongst  us  at  no  distant  period. 

Dear  as  the  personality  of  H.  P.  B.  is  to  us,  to  many  of  whom  sho 
took  the  place  of  a  dearly  loved  and  reverenced  mother,  still  we  must 
remember  that,  as  she  has  so  often  taught  us,  the  personality  is  the 
impermanent  part  of  man's  nature  and  the  mere  outer  dress  of  the  real 
individuality. 

The  real  H.  P.  B.  does  not  lie  here  before  us.  The  true  self  th&t 
inspired  so  many  men  and  women  in  every  quarter  of  the  earth  with  a 
noble  enthusiasm  for  suffering  humanity  and  the  true  progress  o£  the 
race,  combined  with  a  lofty  ideal  of  individual  life  and  conduct,  can  in 
the  mind  of  no  Theosophist  be  confounded  with  the  mere  physical 
instrument  which  served  it  for  one  brief  incarnation. 

Fellow  Theosophists,  the  duty  that  lies  before  us,  her  pupils  and 
friends,  is  plain  and  simple.  As  we  all  know  so  well,  the  one  greab 
purpose  of  our  teacher's  life  in  this  her  present  incarnation  ;  a  purpose 
which  she  pursued  with  such  complete  unselftshnesa  and  singleness  of 
motive,  was  to  restore  to  mankind  the  knowledge  of  those  gre&t  spirit* 
tual  truths  we  to*day  call  Theosophy. 

Her  unvarying  fidelity  to  her  great  mission,  from  which  neither 
contumely  nor  misrepresentation  ever  made  her  swerve,  vas  the  key- 
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note  of  her  strong  ftnd  fearless  nature.    To  her  who  "knew  so  well  its  I 

true  and  inner  meaning,  Theosophy  waa  an  ever-present  power  in  her 
life,  and  she  was  ceaseless  in  her  endeavors  to  spread  the  knowledge  of 
the  living  traths  of  which  she  had  snch  full  assurance,  so  that  by  their 
ever-widening  infinenoe  the  wave  of  materiality  ia  Science  and  Religion  j 

xnight  be  checked,  and  a  real  and  lasting  spiritual  foundation  laid  f9r  tho  j 

true  progress  and  brotherhood  of  mankind.  I 

With  snch  an  example  before  ns,  then,  our  duty  as  Theosophista  is 
jclear.  We  must  continue  the  work  that  H.  P.  B.  has  so  nobly  com« 
jnenced,  if  not  with  her  power — which  to  us  is  as  yet  impossible — at  least 
with  an  enthusiasm,  self-sacrifice  and  determination  such  as  aloue  can 
^how  onr  gratitude  to  her  and  our  appreciation  of  the  great  task  she  has 
committed  to  us. 

We  must,  therefore,  each  individually  take  up  oor  share  of  that 
task.  Theosophy  is  not  dead,  because  to-day  we  stand  by  H.  P^  B.'a 
dead  body.  It  lives  and  must  live,  because  Truth  can  never  die ;  but 
on  us,  the  upholders  of  this  Truth,  must  ever  rest  the  heaviest  of  all 
responsibilities,  the  efEort  so  to  shape  our  own  characters  and  li^es,  that 
that  truth  may  be  thereby  commended  to  others. 

.  Most  fortunately  for  all  of  us,  H.  P.  B.  leaves  the  work  on  a  firm  foun- 
dation and  fully  organized.  In  spite  of  failing  health  and  bodily  pain^ 
onr  beloved  leader  to  the  very  last  moments  of  her  life  continued  her 
unceasing  exertions  for  the  cause  we  all  love  so  well.  Never  did  she 
relax  one  instant  from  her  vigilance  over  its  interests,  and  she  repeated- 
ly impressed  upon  those  who  surrounded  her,  the  principles  and  methods 
by  which  the  work  was  to  be  carried  on,  never  contemplating  for  one 
instant  that  the  death  of  her  body  could  be  any  real  hindrance  to  the 
performance  of  the  duty  which  would  then  more  than  ever  be  incum- 
bent on  every  earnest  member  of  the  Society.  This  duty,  which  lies  so 
clearly  before  us,  and  of  which  H.  P.  B.  has  set  us  so  striking  an  exam- 
ple, is  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  Theosophy  by  every  means  in  our 
power,  especially  by  the  influence  of  our  own  lives. 

Much  as  we  love  and  reverence  onr  leader,  our  devotion  to  the  work 
;mnst  not  rest  on  the  transient  basis  of  affection  for  a  personality,  but 
on  the  solid  foundation  of  a  conviction  that  in  Theosophy  itself,  and  in 
it  alone,  are  to  be  found  thosa  eternal  spiritual  principles  of  right 
thought,  right  speech,  and  right  action,  which  are  essential  to  the  pro* 
gross  and  harmony  of  mankind. 

We  believe  that  if  H.  P.  B.  could  stand  here  in  the  body  and  speak 
to  ns  now,  this  would  be  her  message  to  all  the  members  of  the  Theoso- 
phical  Society,  not  simply  to  those  who  are  present,  but  to  all  who,  with- 
out distinction  of  race,  creed,  or  sex,  are  with  ns  in  heart  and  sympathy 
to-day.  She  wonld  tell  ns,  as  she  has  told  many  of  us  already,  that  **  a 
-clean  life,  an  open  mind,  a  pure  heart,  an  eager  intellect,  an  unveiled 
spiritual  perception,  a  brotherliness  for  all,  a  readiness  to  give  and 
receive  advice  and  instruction,  a  courageous  endurance  of  personal  injus- 
tice, a  brave  declaration  of  principles,  a  valiant  defence  of  those  who  are 
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unjustly  attacked,  and  a  constant  eye  to  the  ideal  of  human  progi«8noB 
and  pertection  which  the  Sacred  Science  depicts-^these  are  the  goUen 
stairs,  np  the  st^ps  of  which  the  leavnermay  climb  to  the  Tebiple  <jf 
Divine  Wisdom."    ' 

And  now  in  silence  we  leave  the  body  of  our  teacher  and  go  back 
to  the  every-day  world.  In  our  hearts  we  shall  ever  carry  with  ns  her 
memory,  her  example,  her  life.  Every  Theos<^hical  tmth  that  we 
utter,  every  Theosophical  effort  that  we  make,  is  one  more  evidence  of 
onr  love  for  her,  and  what  shonld  be  greater  even  than  that,  of  onr 
devotion  to  the  canse  for  which  she  lived.  To  that  canse  she  was  oTer 
true, — ^to  that  trnth  let  none  of  ns  be  ever  false. 

[Th9  above  ad^99B  %oa$  earsfiMy  dravan  up  by  the  memhen  of  i1i$  Bkf  at  Hii 
HBod-q-.  artera,  and  other  prominent  TheowphtBta,^ 

THE  DEPARTURE  OF  H.  P.  B.» 

Onr  beloved  teacher  and  friend,  H.  P.  B.,  left  as  at  2-25  in  tbe 
afternoon  of  Friday,  May  8. 

No  -vfords  of  onrs,  as  all  of  ns  reading  this  will  nnderstand,  can 
express  the  great  loss  which  the  Society  suffers  by  her  departure  from 
among  ns. 

The  time  is  so  short  and  the  hnrry  of  the  last  few  days  has  been 
$Q  great,  that  the  Vahan  can  only  give  a  brief  notice  of  this  momentoM 
event  in  the  annals  of  the  Theosophical  Society ;  and  we  mnst  refer 
our  readers  to  the  June  number  of  Lucifer  for  a  full  and  detailed  account 
of  all  that  has  passed  during  the  last  week. 

H.  P.  B.,  as  all  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  know,  was,  during  the 
last  years  of  her  life,  never  free  from  physical  pain.  Yet,  in  spite  of  her 
sufferings,  never  for  an  instant  did  she  relax  her  untiring  efforts  to  cany 
out  her  life's  work  and  make  the  Theosophical  movement  an  assured  suc- 
cess. Day  after  day  she  toiled  on  bravely  at  her  desk,  writing  and  pre- 
paring those  teachings  which  she  imparted  to  the  Society  so  generously 
and  which  it  was  our  privilege  to  receive.  All  this  she  did  for  no 
material  reward ;  for  she  ever  gave  what  little  she  had  for  the  furthe^ 
ance  of  the  Society's  work. 

Few,  even  among  those  who  knew  her  most  intimately,  will  ever 
realize  what  H.  P.  B.  has  suffered  for  the  Society.  But  still,  in  spite 
of  the  bitterest  calumnies,  vituperations  and  slander,  the  malignancy  of 
which  was  perfectly  appalling ;  in  spite  of  the  misrepresentatioBS  and 
sneers  of  a  sense-loving  and  incredulous  public,  given  voice  to  in  the 
press  of  nearly  every  country  in  the  world  ;  in  spite  of  her  most  paisfnl 
illness  and  sufferings,  H.  P.  B.  never  for  one  instant  sw.eipved  from  her 
purpose ;  but  steadily  went  forward  accomplishing  the  task  thai  had 
been  entrusted  to  her  by  her  beloved  Master  and  Teacher* 

It  is  only  twO  weeks  ago  that  our  dearly  beloved  leader  fdl  •  ^ 

tim  to  the  prevailing  influenza.    This  was  followed  by  quinzy  and  acute 

TDronchitis.     Weak  as  these  attacks  left  her,  still  no  Apprehension,  of » 

fatal  termination  to  her  illness  was  felt  either  by  her  friend  and  ] 

•     •  From  tiio  adyanoed  proofs  of  the  Vahan, 
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oias,  Br.  Hehnell,  who  had  attended  her  fat  three  years,,  or  by  tiia 
membera  at  Head-quarters,  who  continiially  watched  over  her  in  her 
illness.  H.  P.  B,  had  so  often  passod  through  apparently  more  serioU'^ 
crisee  that  all  our  expeotations  were  for  a  speedy  restoration  to  her  nor- 
mal state  of  health.  In  fact,  so  far  from  apprehending  so  serious  an 
•V«xrts  were  those  at  Head-quarters,  that  two  of  their  number  had  left 
tint  veory  day  lor  Belgium,  one  to  recruit  fr(im  the  effects  of  ike 
influenza,  and  the  other  for  companionship,  and  others  had  gone  to  their 
dmky  taslcs  as  usual. 

Dr.  Mennell  called  between  10  and  11  in  the  morning,  and  pronc^tm-^ 
ced  H.  P.  B.  to  be  better  and  stronger,  expressing  every  hope  of  htae 
veetaratiom  to  health.  Between  11  and  12;  however,  a  sudden  change 
for  the  worse  took  place,  and  the  nurse  hastily  summoned  all  the  avail* 
able  members  of  the  household.  Signs  of  great  weakness, and  laboured 
breathing  warned  the  anxious  friends  who  surrounded  the  sufferer  that 
a  very  serious  crisis  was  approaching,  and  telegrams  were  at  once  dee^ 
patched  to  those  absent.  But  before  any  could  arrive,  our  beloved 
teacher  and  leader  abandoned  a  physical  instrument  that  could  no 
longer  be  used.  During  the  last  few  moments  of  her  present  incama*^ 
tion,  H.  P.  B.  was  sitting  in  her  own  arm-chair,  her  head  supported 
by  Hiss  Laura  M.  Cooper,  and  her  hands  clasped  by  Waiter  B>.  OU 
and  Claude  F.  Wright.  After  the  change,  her  face,  that  we  all  know 
00  well,  wOiTB  an  expression  of  the  most  complete  serenity  and  dignity. 

The  doctor;  on  calling  later,  could  hardly  believe  the  news,  so  san* 
fpoine  had  he  been  of  the  improvement  of  the  morning  continuing.  It 
was,  however,  too  true,  and  the  last  service  he  could  render  was  to 
hnivy  the  cremation  forward  with  all  despatch.  In  fact,  if  a  Sunday 
had  net  intervened,  the  last  honours  paid  to  the  body  of  otir  great 
iluEtmctor  would  have  taken  place  a  day  earlier.  The  notices,  there* 
fore,  of  the  sad  event  and  of  the  date  of  cremation  were  necessarily 
brief,  and  prevented  the  attendance  of  many.  All  the  arrangements 
^ere  of  the  simplest  description,  it  being  H.  P.  B.'s  express  wish  that 
nothing  resembling  the  gloomy  paraphernalia  of  a  funeral,  should  mar 
the  harmony  of  the  last  services  required  by  her  body. 

In  a  few  hours  the  purple  di^peries  that  covered  the  simple  en« 
casement  were  loaded  with  gifts  of  flowers,  the  tokens  of  the  affection 
of  manjr  Xheoeophists. 

On  Monday,  at  10  in  the  morning,  the  dead  body  of  her  we  loved 
ao  well  was  conveyed  to  Waterloo  Station,  where  it  was  met  by  a  large 
gatharbig  of  Fellows  of  the  Society  and  many  friends. 

The  Orematorium  at  Woking  Was  reached  at  1-30.  Its  situation 
ia  amid  pleasant  country  lanes  ;  the  beauty  of  a  glorious  May  morning, 
And  the  fresh  qiring  foliage  of  the  trees,  lent  their  charm  to  the  scene^ 
jBod  all  nature  aeemed  to  give  its  gracious  aid  and  bid  a  joyous  farewell 
io  tba  body  ^  one  of  her  dearest  ohildren* 

7he  Head-quartere  Stoff  and  Officers  of  ihe  Society  surrounded  the 
flower^deck^  bier,  and  Q.  B«  6.  Mead,  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
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European  Section,  who  has  also  been  Secretary  to  H.  P.  B.  for  tfae* 
past  two  years,  stood  at  the  head,  and,  amid  the  deepest  silenoe,  read- 
f he  address  that  accompanies  this  number.  Every  TheosophiBt  flhonld 
read  in  it  what  H.  P.  B.  has  told  us,  and  what  roles  she  laid  down  for 
the  conduct  of  a  truly  Theosophical  life. 

A  brief  silence  succeeded,  and  then  the  flower-decked  vehide  tliai 
bore  the  body  of  the  greatest  of  the  Theosophista  pMsed  through  tha. 
folding  doors  into  the  crematorium. 

Two  hours  afterwards  the  urn  containing  the  ftsbes  of  our  great: 
leader's  body  were  reverently  received  and  cartied  back  to  Head- 
quarters and  deposited  in  her  own  rooms. 

Seldom,  perhaps,  has  been  witnessed  so  sknple  and  yet  bo  impree- 
mve  a  ceremony  as  that  witnessed  by  the  Theosophista  assembled  at 
Woking  on  Mpnday,  May  11th.  With  no  useless  ceremonial  or  display, 
with  no  unnecessary  pageantry,  or  show  of  grief,  the  Theosophisteadnf 
posed  of  the  worn-out  garment  that  their  friend  and  teacher  had  weim 
for  one  incarnation. 

Of  H.  P.  B.  herself,  she  with  whom  many  of  us  have  enjoyed  boA 
elose  and  affectionate  intimacy,  we  can  venture  to  say  but  few  worda 
here.  Lucifery  her  own  magazine,  will  tell  the  world  what  those  who 
knew  and  loved  H.  P.  B.,  thought  of  her. 

Briefly,  the  task  before  us  is  to  raise  a  Uvtng  monument  to  hen 
memory.  The  record  and  outcome  of  H.  P.  B.'s  life  work  must  be 
seen  in  ourselves,  in  our  characters,  and  in  the  success  of  the  Society. 
The  noble  teachings  she  has  striven  to  impart,  must  grow  in  onr  dailj 
lives  and  blossom  forth  as  a  grand  future  for  the  Theosophical  Society. 
Oar  Society  is  the  building  raised  chiefly  by  the  untiring  efEorts  of 
H.  P.  B.,  and  it  is  for  us  who  love  her  and  honour  her  memory  to  keep 
it  strong  and  Arm,  and  add  to  it,  so  that  it  may  last  throughout  the  i 


Hundreds  of  telegrams  and  letters  are  being  daily  received.  Thej 
all,  without  exception,  express  the  greatest  sorrow  to  hear  the  sad  news, 
and  their  reverence  and  affection  for  H.  P.  B.  And,  more  important 
still,  all  are  determined  to  work  with  renewed  energy  for  Theosophy,  and 
the  realization  of  its  great  ideal. 

''THEOSOPHY  IN  THE  WEST/' 

MR.  BERTRAM  KBIGHTLEY  gave  to  the  last  December  Con^vift^ 
tion  at  Adyar,  a  lecture  on  "  Theosophy  in  the  West.** 
He  began  by  saying  that  he  had  no  doubt  that  a  very  lai^e  numbei^ 
of  them  bore  in  their  hearts  a  feeling  of  deep  affection  and  reverdiibe 
for  Colonel  OlcotVs' Co- Founder  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  Httflazne 
Blayatsky,  (applause),  and  he  found  himself  addressMigf  them  tlter^'^A 
the  first  place  because  he  had  always  looked  forward  *0  mAt  JtacBa  st 
one  time  or  another ;  and  in  the  second  place  because  he  waiiseiitl^y  Wi^ 
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M  8  pMrsonal  friend  and  representatiye,  to  help  them,  (applaoie).  Ha 
irottld  therefore  go  hack  to  the  history  of  theosophy  in  the  West,  and 
give  some  personal  details  ahont  Madame  Blavatskj  and  the  way  in 
which  the  movement'had  there  grown  np ;  addingsome  details  about  other 
workers  who  formed  her  staff,  and  abont  matters  which  hardly  fonnd 
place  in  magaiines.  His  first  acquaintance  with  Madame  Blavatsky 
dsited  back  from  the  early  part  of  the  year  1884 ;  when  he  joined  the 
Theosophionl  Society,  being  at  that  time  pretty  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  occult  and  mystical  literature  that  prevailed  then  in  the  West ; 
having  been  attracted  to  the  Society  by  finding  in  Mr.  A.  P.  Sinnett's 
**Bsoterio  Buddhism"  the  outlines  sketched  of  various  points  that 
found  appropriate  place  and  harmonised  into  one  coherent  whole. 
At  that  time*  when  Colonel  Olcott  and  Madame  Blavatsky  were  in 
Xnropef  he  spent  a  great  part  of  the  year  1884  in  their  company.  First 
ho  JHisA  as  Secretary  to  Colonel  Olcott,  and  subsequently  he  spent  a 
tmrnkm  of  weeks  with  Madame  Blavatsky,  first  in  Paris,  and  then  in 
Lomdcp  aad  Germany,  so  that  he  became  intimately  associated  with 
tbem.  He  acted  as  Secretary  of  the  London  Lodge  for  1885-86  and  tha 
greater  part  of  '87,  Mr.  Sinnett  being  its  President.  Various  caosea 
eaaa  into  operation  which  for  a  time  paralysed  and  checked  the  acti« 
'witj  and  energy  of  the  Theosophical  movement.  The  sudden  outburst 
of  interest  in  the  Society  that  accompanied  the  Founders*  visit  in  1884  and 
^,  was  not  a  genuine  deep  interest  possessing  any  degree  of  spirituality* 
People  were  attracted  by  accounts  given  of  phenomena  by  Mr.  Sinnett» 
and  there  was  a  rush.  The  consequence  was  that  a  large  number  of  the 
members  became  inactive,  and  the  energy  and  activity  of  the  liondon 
Lodge  declined  steadily  from  that  time  onwards.  At  first  meetinge 
\  held  fairly  regularly ;  they  got  few  and  far  between ;  less  interest 
\  manifeeted,  and  at  last  there  was  no  activity  at  alL  A  few  memben 
i  to  meet  at  Mr.  Sinnett's  drawing  room  at  Avondale.  Further,  Mr. 
Sinnett's  conception  of  the  work  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  and  the  way 
in  which  that  was  conducted,  seemed  to  exclude  any  possibility  of  8 
real  active  revival  of  interest,  because  Mr.  Sinnett  held  that  theosophy 
should  be  reserved  entirely  for  what  was  technically  known  in  England 
as  *  Socieiy,'  that  is  to  say,  for  what  Mr.  Gladstone  would  call  the 
*  classes'  as  opposed  tQ  the  *  masses,'  or,  for  kid  gloves  and  swallow- 
t-^ii  coats.  That  conception  was  not  shared  by  himself.  He  be^ 
Jieved  that  if  theosophy  was  ever  destined  to  fulfil  its  mission  in 
the  world,  it  must  appeal  to  the  masses  of  the  people, — to  the  work- 
iag  men  and  to  derks,  who,  however  much  they  were  lacking  in  meta- 
physical study,  were  fully  capable  of  comprehending  the  fundamental 
jxrinviples  of  theosophy ;  and  not  to  the  dilettante  class  or  high  socieij 
men  who  always  sought  sensations,  amused  themselves  and  killed  time^ 
ynvfon  they  had  become  thoroughly.  And  entirely  convin9ed  tha^  .n^ 
-tfsaliaoonld  be  expected  on  the  lin^  tiong  lyhigh  the  Soci^y  hfdh&e^ 
'^^vmling,  they  had  often  talked  over  the  situatigaii.  and  he,  suggested 
%h8l  tliey  Aould  aak  iU4am9  BkYatsfcy,  who    Ad  J^n  ib^n  xeM<^ 
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ing  in  Ostead*  to  eeme  cret  wd  Uke  mp  her  re^ideiiM,  4mL  make  « 
Bew  start  of  theoeophie  work.  They  laid  a  {dan,  and  it  met  wkfc  the 
approval  ot  Mrs.  Sinnett,  and  not  Mr.  Sinoett  They  did  not  think 
that  the  arguments  put  forward  hy  him  were  of  a  oonyinoing  dhaiao- 
ter,  and  with  all  respect  for  him,  they  felt  that  the  matter  regarding  the 
vital  eoncem  of  the  Sooiety  shonld  not  be  hampered  by  hia  opimonfti 
They  met  Madame  Blaratsky,  whose  health  then  Iras  far  from  gedd. 
He  sabseqnently  in  April  that  year  went  back  again  to  O^tend,  and  it 
was  finally  arranged  that  she  should  aocompany  his  brother  AiehibaU 
Sleightley  to  London.  He  took  a  house  for  he^  aocommodatioii,  bit 
before,  however,  she  could  start,  she  was  taken  Veiy  seiiotislj  ill  bm 
her  old  complaint,  Bright's  disease,  having  been  ih  that  state  known  «• 
the  '  Urinocomia,'  a  state  from  which  no  patient  ever  reooveced.  Tir« 
French  doctors  who  attended  upon  h^  said  she  could  ncAmrvive  foirtte 
next  2i  hours ;  but  Dr.  SUis  said  that  though  she  was  scaenti6<NJly 
hopeless,  she  would  be  saved  somehow  or  other,  since  her  life  was  esSM* 
tii^f(»r  the  good  dF  huraatiity,  (applause).    Bother  a  comio  aoeae  took 

placei^en.  TheConntessof  -' had  been  ettyemdy  an;fcvoU  that  H.^.& 

Aould  mi^e  her  will  and  give  dir^dions  with  regard  to  her  mmwwipl 
of  "  Secret  Doetrtne,"  which  was  then  in  a  very  advanced  state  of  pnpa^ 
ration.  The  doctors  said  that  the  will  must  be  made  at  odm,  snd 
Accordingly  the  Notary  Public  and  the  American  Consul  wcire  bi«iigk4 
to  her  rooms,  and  the  nedessary  ceremonies  bad  to  be  gone  thtongh.  Of 
course  she  had  to  be  aroused  &om  her  bed.  For  some  little  tiavs  ib 
had  been  quiet,  and  they  represented  to  her  the  situation  e£  affsin, 
tintil  at  laet,  'she  got  up,  smoked  a  cigarette,  and  nad,  ^'D-^ 
KiFhat  if  I  die  to  please  you."  Then  ishe  crossed  the  English  ChattUri  will 
tne.  Both  the  medical  men  Irere  simply  astdnished  at  the  utfeacj^edBl 
feoevery  oif  the  patient  from  Bright^s  disease.  They  got  lihere  on  tin  1st 
Hay  1887,  and  after  managing  to  make  Madame  Blavatsky  approai- 
mately comfortable,  at  dnceprooeededtoworit  upon  the  *'8ei9retDo0triae.' 
^ey  started  a  new  Lodge  with  five  members,  and  met  and  talked  on  theo* 
eophy,  and  the  meetings  gradoally  increased  by  the  attendanoe  of  tisi* 
tors  and  so  forth.  In  the  meantime  H.  P.  B.  handed  over  to  him  the 
ttantiscript  of  the  **  Secret  Doctrine,"  with  a  reqWBst  that  he  AofM  read 
it  thx^ttgh.  He  read  through  the  substance  of  the  two  volamsa  pub- 
Itdhed,  )md  the  third  siiil  unpublished,  and  when  he  got  thxOtigh  Ihatb 
ho  felt  very  despaii^g.  He  wab  really  in  despair  that  she  produosd 
a  monster  that  was  fifty  times  worse  than  ^  Isit  Unveiled."  Wh«i  lis 
•aid  that  1?hat  would  now  be  the  3rd  vblume  of  the  history  of  06dM- 
ism  was  to  have  been  the  first  Volume,  while  tiie  treatises  <m  <3iMi^ 
ftmj  and  the  Genesis  ef  Mati  were  to  form  a  later  s^es^  ilMy  eetM 
tmagine  that  the  aoheme  of  the  work  laoktod  cleamese  ibmI  mwgs 
Mnft  HedidtmtwaittttothxoWatiyteflittibAmiH.  P.B.Nisfti]B^ 
Mii6hiili»wiiicokiiieio||iai  anybody  elsew  Wlab  he  mad^  thatrrq^ 
to  her,  she  eisid,  **  I  make  you  rosponsiUie  fol*  the  wb6)e  thing.  Ih  what 
yo«  Uke."    He  tbea  drafted  i^  ficheibe  with  the.nataral  Md  ^n<m 
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ordar,  naxnelj,  the  Evohition  of  the  Universe  and  the  Erolution  of  lian; 
4Ki.,  Ao. 

The  ntet  thing  they  did  was  to  re-arrange,  with  his  brother's 
faetp,  the  mannacript  according  to  the  soheme,  and  then  they  had  th« 
Whole  thing  type-written  ont.  They  next  proceeded  to  investigate  it 
Und  foand  that  the  scatter  was  in  a  very  confased  condition,  becanse 
^rhen  she  started  to  write  notes  on  some  sabject^  she  would  write  an 
laolnal  commentary  on  some  matter  connected  with  science,  and  go  off 
into  a  long  note  on  it,  and  at  Inst  having  completed  the  thread  of  dis- 
course, plunged  back  into  stanzas  without  any  connection  with  what  had 
lireoedsd.  They  made  three  divisions  of  the  Stanzas  and  their  Com- 
mentary, the  Symbolism  and  Science.  This  involved  great  work  in  the 
re»arrangement  of  the  matter.  Of  commentary  on  the  Stanzas,  there 
<wwre  about  85  pagas  to  each  volume.  The  result  of  all  this 
^^roeess  was  a  manuscript  and  type- writing  such  as  no  compositor 
eould  make  out,  owing  to  the  lines  here,  there,  down  the  comer,  alonir 
«ind  around.  He  said  all  this,  as  there  had  been  very  many  complaints 
ctf  want  of  coherenee  and  arrangement.  The  last  stage — the  preparation 
for  th*  press — was  not  completed  till  nearly  a  year  and  three  months 
ttHer  he  first  started  in  the  work,  that  is  to  say,  in  June  18S8.  It  was 
a  long  way  from  Macot  to  London  and  also  inconvenient  to  attend  their 
meetings ;  so  they  resided  at  17,  Lansdowne  Road,  having  moved  to  it 
et  the  dose  of  October  1889.  At  that  time  the  Blavatsky  Lodge  had 
undertaken  the  publication  of  the  Ludfer  journal.  That  meant  a  good 
deal  of  work,  and  as  people  used  to  call  in  largely  during  the  day  time 
they  were  compelled  to  adopt  a  rule  ^hat  Madame  Blavatsky  would 
receive  visitors  only  in  the  evenings  and  not  in  the  day  time.  Lucifer 
Itttracted  attention  ;  they  had  a  number  of  discussions  on  various  theoso- 
phical  topics,  which  lasted  for  some  weeks  ;  the  number  of  members 
increased  till  they  found  it  necessary  to  establish  a  class  of  associated 
members,  that  is  to  say,  persons  who  were  sufficiently  interested  in  the 
mtbjects  under  discussion,  and  wished  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Lodge  regnlarly,  but  would  not  desire  to  become  Fellows  of  the  Society 
Imt  desired  to  become  associates.  The  results  of  the  year's  work  were 
fl«en  in  the  two  volumes  of  the  "  Secret  Doctrine"  and  in  the  various 
numbers  of  the  Ludfer  then  issued.  There  was,  of  course,  a  great  deaf 
of  hard  work  done,  and,  as  was  cxiriously  the  case,  a  considerable  amount 
of  personal  friction  had  to  be  dealt  with,  because  it  was  a  singular  fao£ 
ihat  the  attainment  of,  nay  the  very  effort  after  spiritual  knowledge 
and  enlightenment,  seemed  to  rouse  into  activity  the  evil  forces  of  man's 
personal  vanity,  from  which  nobody  entirely  escaped.  From  November 
3L886  to  November  1887— the  first  year  of  their  residence  in  Lansdowno 
fioad-^was  ^  jwt  of  great  effort  After  that  year,  the  Blavatsky 
Jjodge  began  to  grow,  gradually,  steadily.  When  he  said  that  he  paid 
£300  on  behalf  of  Ladfef^  they  would  understand  that  the  jonmal 
iMed  them  very  heavily.  The  first  volume  of  "  Secret  Doctrine'*  was 
isaaed  in  the  cjose  of  1888  j  the  second,  early  in  188©.    Ihe  Lucifer  htA 
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oooasioned  them  great  loss,  and  they  were  compelled  to  establiah  them* 
selves  as  a  pablishing  agency,  which  added  enormously  to  their  woric,  t^ 
carry  ofi  which,  there  were  few  people.  Once  they  stood  the  teat  of 
adversity.  People  were  found  prepared  to  work  for  the  cause  of  theoso- 
phy  at  self-sacrifice,  and  the  tide  began  to  turn.  New  w<^kerB  made 
their  appearance,  and  new  opportunities  manifested  themselves.  The 
Colonel's  visit  in  the  autumn  of  1888  led  to  considerable  results.  The 
Esoteric  Section  was  formed  at  the  close  of  that  year,  which  had  sinot 
proved  the  most  powerful  agency  for  promoting  the  cause  tiiat  had  ever 
been  called  into  existence.    (Hear !  hear !    and  applause)* 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1889  Mrs.  Besant  made  a  call  at  Lansdowne 
Boad,  having  heard  Madame  Blavatsky's  name  in  connection  with  a 
controversy  which  had  been  then  prevalent.  The  "  Secret  Doctrine" 
was  sent  among  others  to  Mr.  Stead,  then  Editor  of  the  PM  Mall  QomtU^ 
who  handed  it  over  to  Mrs.  Besant,  one  of  his  reviewers.  She  had  been 
all  her  life  an  earnest  and  accurate  student  of  science,  and  wu 
interested  in  the  psychological  problems  which  science  wba  then 
throwing  on  all  sides ;  and  she  had  been  very  much  troubled  and  dis- 
couraged by  finding  herself  as  it  were  faced  in  every  direction  by  s 
blank  wa.ll  of  insolvable  problems.  When  she  read  this  book,  she 
found  that  the  reading  suggested  lines  of  thought  which  furnished 
answers  to  them,  and  to  many  more.  First  of  all  she  wanted  to  know 
what  Madame  Blavatsky's  personal  character  was.  Accordingly  sho^ 
in  conjunction  with  a  friend  of  hers,  procured  a  copy  of  all  the  attacks 
made  against  their  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  after  a  thorough  and 
earnest  study,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  H.  P.  B.  was  entirely 
innocent  of  the  charges  made  against  her ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then. 
did  Mrs.  Besant  wait  upon  the  old  lady  herself,  and  became  acquainted 
with  herself,  until  at  last  she  became  the  President  of  the  Lodge  and  a 
most  capable  worker  in  the  London  Lodge,  which  she  now  was  at  the 
present  moment.  (Applause).  After  the  publication  of  the  *'  Secret 
Poctrine,"  meetings  grew  larger  and  larger  and  the  work  in  every 
department  simply  overflowed. .  A  change  then  became  necessary,  and 
it  was  then  that  Mrs.  Besant  made  the  generous  offer  of  a  lease  of  her 
house  of  19,  Avenue  Road.  For  altering  the  house  it  cost  £  1,200,  and 
the  Head-quarters  were  permanently  established  there. 

Three  years  ago  there  had  been  no  books  written,  no  pamphlets 
circulated  in  England  on  Theosophy.  A  small  feeble  centre  of  activity 
there  had  been  in  Dabliii ;  nothing  in  Scotland,  a  nominal  Sooiety  having 
been  there,  which  held  no  meetings  and  did  no  work.  At  the  present 
moment  there  were  13  active  branches  in  England.  There  had  been 
printed  and  circulated  all  over  the  country  several  hundreds  of  tracts 
setting  out  the  general  principles  of  Hindu  religious  and  philosophiesi 
thought.  Besides,  in  spite  of  having  an  indifferent  and  hostile'  PresSi 
there  were  many  papers  which  reviewed  the  Society  favourably. 

Eight  pr  nine  press-cuttings  reached  the  Secretary  every  day* 
They  distributed  them  to  members  of  the  Committee,  and  thus  got 
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themselves  advertised  gratis  at  the  expense  of  their  enemies.  That  had 
produced  a  great  deal  of  result  in  many  ways.  Discussions  went  oii  in 
the  columns  of  papers  on  theosophical  matters,  till  at  last  Hindu  ideas 
were  permeating  the  literature  in  England  at  the  present  day.  Like 
the  straw  that  showed  which  way  the  wind  blowed,  ephemeral  litera- 
ture indicated  the  mode  of  thought  in  a  country.  They  should 
remember  that  all  that  growth  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  all  that 
rousing  of  thought  and  interest  brought  them  ultimately  back  to  Indift 
as  the  point  and  the  centre  from  which  all  tbat  thought  had  radiated 
to  the  world,  whence  the  best,  clearest  and  purest  thought  could  be 
obtained ;  or  aa  the  Colonel  had  put  it  that  mornings  as  the  one  place  to 
which  they  all  looked  forward,  for  light  and  enlightenment  from  that 
time  onwards  to  the  dying  day.  (Applause.) 

Passing  on,  the  lecturer  observed  that  the  record  of  the  progress  of 
Theosophy  in  America  was  even  greater  than  it  was  in  Bngland,  as  the 
statistics  would  show  them.  To  begin  with,  the  Americans  were  much 
less  conservative  and  much  quicker  in  assimilating  new  thoughts  and 
new  ideas  than  the  English.  The  Society  in  America  had  been  most 
ably  and  i^isely  conducted,  and  work  had  been  steady  and  continuous 
from  the  beginning.  Mr.  Judge  had  no  easy  task.  Early  in  1865  he 
found  the  Society  practically  extinct.  When  he  called  a  meeting  of  the 
Aryan  Theosophical  Society,  which  was  the  only  one  in  existence,  he  had 
the  greatest  possible  difficulty  in  getting  three  members  in  order  to  form 
a  quorum ;  ancl  from  1886  onwaj*ds  he  held  meetings  with  regularity. 
Mr.  Judge  told  him  that  at  one  time  he  met  by  himself,  held  meetiagd 
by  himself,  and  read  minutes  and  Bhagavad  Grta.  (Laughter).  Did  they 
not  realize  the  will-power  of  a  man  who  would  sit  and  say,  '  I  will  sit 
down  to  make  this  a  success,'  and  who  went  through  the  form  of  a  meet- 
ing by  himself,  week  after  week,  and  magnetized  his  act  of  will  afresh 
into  a  centre  of  attraction  ?  If  a  man  got  up  early  in  the  morning, 
plucked  a  blade  of  grass  and  gave  it  to  the  sick,  no  donbt  that  would 
heal  them,  because  the  effort  of  getting  up,  ^.,  gave  a  will-power  which 
noanifested  itself  in  healing  the  patient.  Mesmerists  testified  of  this 
fact.  It  was  not  long  before  the  magnetic  centre  that  Mr.  Judge  had 
created  in  himself,  brought  something  like  100  members  to  the  Aryan 
Society;  and  its  meetings  were  open  to  the  public  and  attended  by  hun« 
dreds  of  strangers.  (Applause).  Witness  the  peculiar  eontribution  of  the 
New  York  Society  to  the  Head-quarters  by  Mr.  Judge  this  year.  He 
went  on  with  an  indomitable  desire  that  the  Society  should  grow  and 
beccMne  strong,  and  he  had  done  it,  step  by  step,  till  it  had  become  known 
to  the  people.  The  Theosophical  Forum  was  establidied, — a  measkire 
trhich  the  lecturer  hoped  to  carry  out  in  India.  It  contained  12  pi^ges  of 
questions  and  answers.  The  Path  was  one  of  the  best  theosqsiiical  ptS- 
licaticns.  Any  one  interdsted  in  what  he  might  teim  the  xnystie  side  of 
philofloi^y,  Bhottld  take  interest  in  the  Paih.  Particularly  to  Hindus  it 
was  vwy  useful.  Small  leaflets  on  Theosophical  subjects  were  printed 
in  lat^  numbers  and  distributed  all  over  the  country.    Theosophy  Was, 
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saddenlj  spreading  tliroughout  the  country,  and  when  the  lecturer  went 
to  America  last  year,  lectaring  tours  were  unknown.  The  branches  that 
had  sprung  up  in  America  had  been  in  every  case  formed  by  the  inter- 
est .  excited  through  their  literatui*e,  and  liad  been  working  branches 
right  through,  so  that  there  was  a  real  and  genuine  interest  displayed 
in  Hindu  thought,  and  they  saw  that,  in  one  way.  The  lectui-er  never 
went  into  any  bookseller's  shop  in  America  without  finding  there  trans- 
latipns  of  Bhagavad  Gita  and  very  frequently  Mr.  Judge's  translations 
of  the  Patanjali  philosophy ;  and  he  found  copies  of  Bhagavad  Gita,  even 
in'sDCiall  country  towns  a  long  way  off  from  the  many  great  intellectual 
centres  of  the  city.  In  America  the  Bhagavad  Gita  was  a  popular  book, 
Tery  largely  read  and  always  kept  in  stock  by  every  bookseller,  becau^ 
he  had  a  steady  sale  for  it.  The  lecturer  asked  his  hearers  to  realize 
the  importance  of  the  Theo^ophical  Society  in  placing  Hindu  opinion 
in  its  proper  pla^e  before  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Keightley  observed,  that  last  year's  activity  shewed  the  for- 
mation of  26  new  Branches  of  the  Society.  In  funds,  its  contributions 
to  Head-quarters  expense  had  risen  from  the  sum  of  Rs.  4,740  np 
to  the  close  of  1889,  to  Rs.  8,080  for  this  year.  To  give  some  idea 
of  the  ^itent  to  which  the  tract-making  scheme  had  been  carried, 
he  said  that  219,000  tracts  had  been  printed  and  published  by  that 
agency  alone,  and  that  in  three  months  between  Julj  and  Septem- 
ber 13,000  were  distributed  by  that  tract-making  agency.  He  wished 
to  introduce  in  India  (1)  Fcyrum  ;  and  (2)  a  system  of  reading  papers  to 
induce  members  to  attend  the  private  meetings  and  to  afford  subject  for 
discussion. — The  lecturer  here  gave  personal  sketches  of  the  branches 
in  California,  at  Dr.  Daly's  request. — ^Mr.  Judge  was  bringing  out  a 
new  edition  of  Bhagavad  Gita  with  a  certain  amount  of  annotations 
and  explanations.  That  work  was  being  done  by  the  printing  agency 
belonging  to  the  Society,  which  was  very  valuable  for  facilitating  work. 
It  was  a  fact  which  had  struck  the  lecturer  very  much  indeed  that,  com- 
paring the  Eastern  States  and  New  York  with  England,  they  would  find 
that  there  were  there  at  least  four  sensitiviats  for  every  one  in  England. 
Fop  four  in  the  Eastern  States  and  New  York,  there  were  fifteen  or 
twenty  in  California.  In  one  branch  he  happened  to  visit — quite  a  new 
branch — out  of  fourteen  active  members,  thirteen  were  to  a  marked 
degree  sensitive,  and  the  fourteenth  in  a  small  degree.  They  could  see 
in  California  the  gradual  formation  of  their  great  Aryan  race.  Besides 
the  meetings  of  the  Branches,  thei^  were  open  meetings,  and  he  had  noti- 
ced one  curious  feature  in  oonnection  with  lecturing  thereat.  He  found 
that  in  addressing  an  audience  in  the  Eastern  States,  he  had  to  confine 
himself  to  matter-of-fact  statements  and  found  himself  obliged  to  eschew 
metaphysics  as  much  as  be  could.  Considerably  to  his  surprise,  he  fonnd 
that  that  was  not  the  case  in  California.  The  type  of  mindthrooghont 
that  isonntry  was  receptive  .to  spiritual  ideas  and  metaphysioal  concep- 
tions; and  the  people  were  bright  and  intelligent.  .  The  lecturer  next 
gave  a    personal  description  of  Mr.  Judge  and  other,  leading  macft* 
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gers  of  tlie  Theosophtcal  movement  in  America.  Mr.  Judge,  he  said, 
wan  not  by  any  mean«9  free  from  any  physical  suffering.  He  worked 
ceaselessly  and  was  ably  assisted  by  a  most  devoted  brother,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander PuUerton,  who  illustrated  the  doctrine  of  incarnation  in  a  most 
remarkable  manner.  The  Society  provided  Mr.  Judge  and  Mr.  Fuller- 
ton  with  a  short-hand  secretary  each,  and  a  couple  of  office  peons.  The 
treasurer  of  the  Aryan  Society  was  Mr.  Neresheimer  whose  genelx>ua 
contribution  to  the  Society  should  bo  an  object  of  admiration  to  them  alL 
He  did  a  great  deal  of  work  indirectly,  by  his  clear  head,  cool  judg^ 
ment,  and  by  his  pecuniary  aid  to  the  Society.  To  Colonel  Oloott 
he  gave  £300  during  the  past  year,  and  promised  to  give  £100  in 
January,  and  another  £100  in  July  for  the  support  of  the  Head-quarters. 
A  word  more  and  he  would  conclude.  One  instance  of  the  real  feeling  of 
the  American  members  was  exemplified  thus.  Those  gentlemen  sent  a 
message  to  H.  P.  B.  intimating  that  if  at  any  time  she  wanted  to  live  in 
New  York,  they  would  provide  her  with  all  that  was  necessary  for  her- 
self and  for  the  entertainment  of  her  guests,  and  for  the  holding  o£ 
meetings,  and  requesting  that  she  would  only  do  them  the  honor  of 
accepting  their  invitation  in  that  way. 

After  long  applause  a  unanimous  vot«  of  thanks  was  passed 
to  Mr.  Keightley  for  his  able  and  interesting  lecture.  In  reply  to 
a  question  Mr,  Keightley  added  this  important  point,  that  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  studying  the  "  Secret  Doctrine,"  great  attention 
should  not  be  paid  to  Madame  Blavatsky's  toordg^  as — she  had  said  to 
him  over  and  over  again — she  was  never  taught  any  words  at  all. 
Besides,  her  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  though  wonderful  in 
a  foreigner,  was  far  from  perfect.  In  studying  that  work  they  must, 
therefore,  grasp  the ,  ideas  intended  to  be  conveyed,  and  if  they  found 
statenients  clashing  with  one  another,  they  should  try  to  harmonize 
the  ideas  involved,  and  not  the  words. 

Colonel  Olcott,  who  followed,  emphasized  this  statement  by  pointing 
out  that  in  reading  the  ^'Secret  Doctrine,*'  one  must  try  to  exercise 
gndjianif  the  spiritual  perception,  so  as  to  get  at  the  interior  meaning 
of  the  expressions  used. 


ELOHISTIC  MYSTERIES. 

I. 

Thk  Mtstsby  of  Capsation. 

MAN  knows  nothing  about  "  God."  Absolutely  nothing^  This  is  a 
fundamental  truth.  It  is  a  truth,  however,  which  can  hardly  be 
said  to  lie  on  the  surface,  for  man  has  been  led  to  believe  that  he  knows 
a  great  deal  about  God,  and  this  belief  has  caused  him  to  plunge  the 
actual  truth  into  the  depths  of  the  proverbial  well  to  the  bottom  of 
which,  truth  in  the  absti-act  has  been  relegated.  It  is  a  truth  to  bo 
apprehended  by  the  intellectj  and  that  only  after  an  exhaustive  proccsji 
of  reasoning. 
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Man  Itas  no  knowledge  even  of  the  existence  of  Grod,  and  the  God- 
idea  is  certainly  not  innate  in  him,  his  so-called  intuitions  in  this 
regard  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Tliese  are  mere  soggestioiu} 
traceable  to  a  diversity  of  possible  sources,  and  diflering  ia  the  diSerent 
.races  of.noiankind. 

In  passing  fron^  self -consciousness  to  a  consciousness  of  his  sof 
.roundwgs,  there,  was  nothing  in  the  orderly  sequence  of  these  to  indi- 
eate  that  the  successive  changes  going  on  around  and  within  himself 
were  other  than  the  efEects  of  natural  function ;  and  it  will  huve  been 
long  before  he  began  to  considef*  the  meaning  of  this  function,  to 
Attempt  to  trace  it  to  its  source,  and  to  discover  the  relations  of  thai 
source  to  himself.  He  may,  nay  must,  have  felt  momentary  alarm  at  the 
gathering  storm,  at  the  lightning's  vivid  flash  and  the  thunder's  crosfaing 
peal,  at  the  less  frequent  tremors  of  the  earth — with  the  attendant 
danger.  But  he  will  soon  have  learnt,  if  only  by  contrasting  this  fitful, 
irregular  violence  with  the  regular  sequence  of  day  and  night  and  the 
orderly  succession  of  the  seasons,  that  these  varying  moods  of  nature 
were  different  expressions  of  a  general  action,  each  natural  in  its  if»j, 
all  contributing  to  the  common  well-being  and  promoting  tiie  enjoy- 
ment of  life.  To  see  in  these  an  incomprehensible  Creator,  smiling  in 
the  sunshine  or  sulking  in  the  clouds,  childing  and  even  smiting  in  the 
storm  and  then  conciliated  in  the  rainbow,  would  never  have  occurred 
to  him  spontaneously. 

The  Gt>d-idea  presents  itself  in  no  way  through  nature  to  the  sim- 
ple child  of  nature.  It  is  in  no  sense  innate  in  man.  It  is  a  derived  idea 
clothed  in  the  form  imparted  to  it  by  its  suggesting  source.  The  diver- 
sity of  aspects  under  which  it  has  been  presented  to  different  oi*der8  of 
minds,  proves  this.  By  some,  especially  the  uncultivated,  two  opposing 
principles  were  imagined  in  constant  contention.  These  were  viewed  as 
the  respective  causes  of,  '  Good"  and  "  Evil,"  and  to  the  preponderating 
influence  of  either  was  the  good  or  evil  actuating  man,  and  making  itself 
felt  in  his  surroundings,  attributed.  Apparitions  in  human  form  of 
beings  claiming  to  be  impersonations  of  or  messengers  from  either  of 
these  respectively,  led  to  the  idealized  personification  of  the  principles 
they  represented,  and  to  the  anthropomorphic  view  of  Deity  and  Demon, 
which  still  survives  in  the  personal  "God"  and  "Devil"  of  Christian 
teachers. 

The  personalisation  of  the  higher  attributes  of  man  in  the  illus- 
.  trious  dead,  and  their  idealized  divinisation,  led  to  a  belief  in  many 
^^ods,  and  to  ancestral  and  hero  worship ;  and  this  belief  was  early 
confirmed  by  apparitions  professedly  d  the  sabjects  of  that  wondiip; 
.and  in  this  way  a  divine  pantheon  was  constituted.  But  these  beliefs 
wpre  at  no  time  universal,  for  while  some  saw  the  hidden  God  in  every 
Aing,  and  made  a  fetich  of  every  object  in  nature — ^tfae  several  fetiehes 
at  times  confirmii^g  the  faith  of  theii^  deyotees  in  hardly  to  be  expected 
ways,  others,  recoiling  from  the  degradation  resulting  from  this  erode 
notion,  affirmed  that,  though  all  were  in  God,Ctod  was  not  in  idl^that 
nature  was  in  no  sense  God,  the  workings  of  manifested  nature  bein^ 
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dimply  ike  expression  of  the  f  uoctionAl  activitj  of  the  physical  universe. 
Of  these  the  tMe  became  the  basis  of  the  metaphysical  view,  which 
cnlminated  iaihe  mystical  conception  of  a  higher,  as  contrasted  with  the 
lower  self,  usder  which  each  was  invited  to  seek  for  the  God  within,  and 
so  make  of  hiimself  a  fetich ;  while  the  other  found  its  outcome  in  the 
physical  and  physiological  view  cxf  a  progressive  natural  evolution. 

Paanng  from  the  Bast,  the  Gk>d-idea  made  its  way  to  the  West^ 
amongst  others,  through  Hebrew  channels.  The  very  word  *^  God,^  is 
«  relatively  modernized  method  of  writing  the  Hebrew  letter  Jod.  This 
letter,  as  its  initial,  the  teachers  of  the  Jews  substituted  for  the  name 
JETVH  (^'  /e^ovdJk"),  when  that  name  became  ineffable :  so  that  the 
word  **  Ged"  in  reality  represents  the  unutterable  Tetragrrammaton. 

Belief  iv  the  unity  of  God  is  the  basis  of  the  God-idea.  The  Jews 
only  reached  this  basis  gradually.  To  them  **  Jehovah"  became  the 
One  God,  because  he  was  their  God.  This  was  why  they  regarded 
Him  as  the  Ood  of  gods — as  superior  to  all  other  gods,  especially  the 
^ods  of  their  enemies,  whom  He  (by  overcoming  their  gods)  enabled 
them  to  overcome :  why  they  twice  daily  said  the  Shetnagh  in  its  origin;^ 
ideographic  sense — "Jehovah  is  our  Grod.  Jehovah  alone."  But, 
brought  into  contact  with  Eastern  teachings  in  Babylonia,  they  sought 
to  harmonise  their  S.  S.  (on  Jehovistio  lines)  with  the  wider  view  they 
then  embraced  of  the  unity  of  God,  by  making  the  names  of  the  deified 
forces  (or  divers  gods)  of  these  Soriptures,  designations  of  the  attributes 
of  ike  One  God :  uppn  which  they  refid  in  the  Shemagh — "  Jehovah  ia 
our  Ood.  Jehovah  is  Pue"-— or  rather,  as  the  name  was  now  ineffable* 
(so  rendered  in  deference  to  the  teaching  they  had  adopted),  *^  Adonai 
(or  Jod)  is  our  Elohim.  Adonai  (or  Jod)  is  One.^'  But  Qven  so  they 
eould  not  purge  their  S.  S.  of  the  anthropomorphic  yiew  of  the  Divino 
^eing,  though  they  attempted  to  do  so  through  the  Targums.  Henoa 
this  view  continued  to  be  held  by  the  vulgar,  who  knew,  who  could  ba 
made  to  know,  no  better :  and  it  was  owing  to  this  that  the  wider  view  of 
the  God-idea  became  in  the  West^  the  possession  of  the  few,  ae  the  basis 
of  an  esoteric  teaching  religiously  preserved  by  the  lean^^d,  and  o^Ij 
imparted  by  these  to  those  capable  of  receiving  mystical  views  and  of 
taking  part  in  abstract  metaphysical  disquisitions. 

A  starting  point  is  necessary  in  every  philosophical  demonstmtioB. 
The  unity  of  this  starting  point  is  essential  to  its  aoc^[»tance  as  a  pmnt 
pf  departure.  Incomprehensible  space,  (or  that  which  (ipaoe  verb), 
lusting  t^hrough  intelligent  energy,  is  the  basis  of  the  metaphyoipal  view 
pt  HiB  x>rigin  of  the  manifested  uaiverse.  Imponderable  mtter*  (or 
that  which  matter  f ormulatasX  acted  upon  by  i|Lid3iieU%an t  &iroe,  is  ^ 
aubstratuin  of  the  physical  view  o(  evolution.  Owing  to  th«r  snU]iiie» 
^nUimat-P^  or  siibtle  cbav^M^ter,  and  oonsequent  aiheeme  of  fonn«  tha 
«xistenQe  pf  neither  of  these  can  he  demonstrated.  Henoe  they  an 
hypotheticajl  ahstractions ;  eo4  yei%  tiewed  as  abstractions^-as  pUloeo^ 
phical  if  npt  yietafihjrsical  eseenceer-they  are  logical  necessities,  each  of 
its  own  theory^  withoni  which  a  reaaoned  hy poftheaia  wonld  be  impossible* 
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In  a  certain  sense  the  physical  and  the  metaphysical  views  aro 
identical.  In  each  the  subject  of  evolution  proceeds  from  its  hase— 
from  which  by  a  process  of  condensation  it  is  separated— and  posses  in 
an  involutional  order  through  the  successive  stages  of  a  progreHBive 
evolution  to  the  culmination  of  its  development,  after  which,  by  a  pro- 
cess of  dissolution  and  absorption,  it  returns  once  more  devolutionally  to 
its  original  base  and  becomes  one  with  it.  Thus  the  passage  here  is,  in 
either  instance,  from  conventional  unity  through  a  conditioned  mnhi* 
plicity  to  unconditioned  unity  again.  But  with  this  identity  in  omrse, 
there  is  a  wide  diversity  in  operation. 

The  most  comprehensive  and  carefully  elaborated  metaphysical 
view  is  that  of  the  Eastern  philosophers,  though  even  amongst  them 
there  is  much  diversity  of  expression.  The  Jehovistio  reflection  of  this 
philosophy  is,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  imperfect  and  inadequate. 

The  most  complete  and  scientific  physical  view  is  that  of  the  Elohist, 
when  fully  grasped  and  restored  to  its  original  proportions. 

According  to  the  Jehovistio  metaphysical  conception,  there  is  a 
regular  oscillation  of  the  *'  Ever-becoming'*  between  absolute  unity  and 
conditioned  multiplicity^ — from  the  unmanifested  state  of  attribnteless 
and  unphenomenal  poteutial  existence  through  a  progressive  involution 
and  evolution  in  the  manifested  universe  back  again  to  its  uncondition- 
ed state. 

This  oscillation,  either  alternate  relation  of  which  occupies  a  hardly 
conceivable  period  of  solar  time/ constitutes  in  its  fulness  a  compieie 
cycle  of  evolution  (a  day  and  a  night  of  Brahma). 

These  mystical  days  and  nights  are  held  to  comprise  equal  periods 
of  duration.  Of  these,  the  mystical  night  is  devoted  to  absolute  rest 
During  its  continuance  even  existence  is  latent.  All  has  been  absorbed 
in  the  incomprehensible  void  of  space  as  potential  Entity ;  and  is  to 
remain  in  that  state  until  the  dawn  of  the  following  mystical  day. 
Then  the  potential  once  more  resumes  its  activity  or  becomes  actual, 
the  latent  is  again  manifested,  the  Ever-Becolning  recommences  its 
advancing  evolutional  course. 

But  the  potential  in  resuming  its  activity  introduces  a  perplexing 
series  of  apparent  contradictions,  for  in  becoming  actual,  the  hitherto 
potential  is  held  to  pass  into  an  unreal  existence.  From  sharing  the 
absoluteness — the  absolute  unity  of  the  absolute :  from  being  one  there- 
with— the  Ever-Becoming  is  relegated  to  the  multiple  condition  of 
relativity.  Its  absolute  existence^  likened  to  non-existence,  is  changed 
into  an  illusory  being  plunged  in  illusive  surroundings.  Its  absolute 
consciousness,  equal  to  unconsciousness,  is  transformed  into  a  conscious- 
ness'of  illusions  which  it  conceives  to  h6  realities.  Its  absolute  know- 
ledge, only  definable  as  ignorance,  becomes  an  eager  desire  to  fathom 
the  unfathomable.  Its  absolute  love,  indistinguishable  from  hate  aod^ 
ab  the  best,  akin  to  indifference,  takes  the  form  of  sexual  attraction, 
subject  to  the  illusions  of  sense.  So  circumstanced,  its  peix:eptioiis, 
under  the  guidance  of  clouded  senses^  mislead  its  judgment,  until  tho 
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Ever-Becoming,  in  the  descending  monad  clothed  in  its  fonr-fold  or 
seven-fold  mantle  of  matter,  gains  an  unreal  pei'sonality  which  it  be- 
lieves to  be  real ;  and  a  phantom  being  in  a  fantastic  envii-onment  prizes 
its  transient  personality  as  the  starting  point  of  a  new  state  of  being. 
So  conditioned,  the  descending  monad  has  now  reached  the  lowest  phase 
of  evolutional  degradation.  Forgetful  of  its  origin,  ignorant  of  the 
presence  of  the  Ever-Becoming,  the  divine  self,  in  its  delusive  investing 
personalitj,  unconscious  of  the  true  aim  of  its  phenomenal  existence,  the 
deluded  monad  is  tempted  for  a  time  to  grovel  in  the  seductive  delights 
of  an  illusory  life.  The  yeil  of  matter  still  shrouds  its  senses.  Igno- 
rance of  the  incomprehensible  state  from  which  it  has  descended,  and  to 
which  it  is  eventually  to  return,  chokes  its  aspirations,  and  spiritualia- 
ing  influences  lose  their  power  over  it. 

But  to  this  degradation  there  is  a  limit.  The  time  will  come  to 
each  when  it  will  realize  that  its  attraction  to  the  transitory  must  be 
changed  into  disregard.  That  its  love  of  the  mutable  must  be  ti'ans- 
formed  into  indifferencey  if  not  into  hate.  That  its  senses  must  be  freed 
from  the  veil  which  enshrouds  them  and  prevents  its  recognizing  the 
presence  of  the  Higher-self  within,  reunion  with  which  should  be  the 
single  aim  of  its  aspirations.  Then  it  will  perceive  that  what  it  has 
hitherto  conceived  to  be  knowledge  is  as  knowledge  of  the  unenduring, 
in  reality  ignorance  thus  passing  away  by  being  changed  into  trne 
knowledge — ^the  knowledge  that  the  intransitory  and  immutable  is 
unknowable — ^it  will,  by  voluntarily  renouncing  the  delusions  of  sense 
and  deliberately  severing  all  human  ties,  be  reunited  with  its  Higher- 
self  and  so  repass  to  the  absolute,  when  every  faculty  and  attribute 
becomes  latent  in  the  dreamless  sleep  of  the  mystic  night  of  th^ 
Ever-Becoming. 

The  crucial  point  of  the  metapkysical  conception  of  the  Mystic 
Evolution  or  Mystery  of  the  Ever-Becoming,  is  the  assumption  that  the 
phenomenal  universe  is  a  phantasmagoria  of  illusions.  The  theory  of 
the  illusory  character  of  the  personal  self  and  natural  surroundings  of 
man  is  based  upon  the  transitoriness  of  tdl  temporal  relations.  Every- 
thing is,  like  and  with  time,  passing  by,  passing  away.  At  a  given 
moment  nothing  is  precisely  what  it  was  a  moment  before,  or  what  it 
will  be  a  moment  after.  There  is  no  permanency  anywhere — unless  in 
the  Absolute.  But  is  permanency,  is  freedom  from  change  to  be 
foond  in  the  Absolute  P 

What  is  the  Absolute  ? 

It  is  to  the  Ever-Becoming  that  unphenomenal  state  or  condition 
into  which  it  passes  after  completing  a  full  cycle  of  phenomenal  exist* 
ence.  The  phenomenal  and  unphenomenal  stetes  are  the  successive 
alternating  conditions  of  the-  Ever-Becoming.  To  their  serial  alterna- 
tions there  is  neither  banning  nor  ending.  Hence  they  are  successive 
phases  of  a  continuQuseyolntion,  the  subject  qf  which  the  J)ver-Beco|^-> 
i%  is,  through  thej^  instjnunentality,  alt^niately  submitted  to  periods 
Qf  activity  and  repose,        .... 
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*  A  mystic  day,  and  a  following  mystic  night,  constitute  a  single  cycle 
of  evolution.  In  each  such  cycle  the  Ever-Becoming,  having  completed 
its  current  course  of  active  development  during  the  phenomenal  daj, 
devotes  itself  during  the  repose  of  the  Hon-phenomenal  tiight  to  the 
functional,  or  unconscious  and  involuntary  assimilation  of  its  gainB  and 
the  recruitment  of  its  energies,  so  as  to  be  able  to  start  in  the  succeed- 
ing phenomenal  day  inrith  renewed  tigour  from  a  higher  stand-point  of 
being. 

Thus  to  understand  the  relations  of  these  states  to  each  other,  it 
is  necessary  to  distinguish  them  from  tbe  Ever-Becoming  and  realize 
that  they  are  simply  conditions  of  being,  through  which  the  Ever-Be- 
coming alternately  passes,  analogous  to  the  sleeping  and  waking  stateft 
to  which  they  have  been  likeoed.  In  each  of  these  startes  theEier- 
Becoming  is  advanced  a  stage  in  its  endless  and  boundless  course,  in  the 
repose  of  the  one  preparing  for  the  activity  of  the  other  :  so  that  if  only 
in  these  alternations,  the  so-called  absolate  is  as  much  the  subject  of 
change  as  the  phenomenal,  it  is  therefore,  in  virtue  of  this  relation, 
equally  entitled  to  be  viewed  as  and  termed  illusory. 

So  considered,  the  metaphysical  view  is  completely  subversiye  of 
the  theory  of  the  Absolute  which  it  has  been  devised  to  embody. 

Under  it  the  Absolute  is : 

(I).  Either  a  condition  or  state  into  and  from  which  the  Erer- 
Becoming  alternately  passes — a  condition  or  state  non-existent  ^le, 
or  Apart  from  that  which  passes  into  and  from  it,  and  therefore  eqnal 
to  the  nen-existent,  the  non^entity  or  nothing  witk  which  it  is  identi- 
fied or  to  which  it  has  been  likened  ; 

(2).  Or  else  it  is  indistinguishable  from  the  Ever-Beeoming,  in, 
with  and  through  which,  as  Itself,  it  is  the  subject  of  evolution. 

The  mistake  fallen  into  by  the  originators  and  perpetuated  by  the 
developeirs  6f  the  metaphysical  view  of  ihemyAtei7  of  the  £ver-Beeom- 
ing  is  this,  that  after  assuming  the  existence  of  »  non-manifest  Divine^ 
and  then  admitting  that  it  is  unknowable,  they  proceed  to  d^se  this 
oanfessedly  unknowable,  saying  that  it  is  Ibinnlessy  void  of  attribnteey 
without  faculties,  and  so  on. 

How  can  they  affirm,  of  that  whose  very  existence  is  unknown  ta 
tbem,  of  which  they  can  only  say  that  it  is  beeetufse  their  theory  iv({uires 
that  it  should  be,  that  it  is  formless  ?  Having  no  knowledge  on  the 
subject,  being  incapable  of  having  any  knewledge  on  the  subject  in 
Tirtue  of  their  own  teaehing-^Hoi^  can' they  tell  wbethe:^  it  is  or  is  not 
imnnless  ?  Whether  it  does  or  does  not  possess  sitMbtttes  or  ftteslties  P 
Being  destitute  df  aittributes  Irtei  the  metaphysicai  ^int  of  vieir, 
the  Absolute  necessarily  has  not  the  power  of  foftni^,  and  ^(Mequentiy 
is  without,  is  destitute  of  idewr.  ^aw  ike  ptadug  of  tfte  liM  afceve 
the  ^iilMe  luscl  tiingible^  tte  waaHag  out  tlittir  iteMf  «re  eh«i  MM^ 
ters  of  tbvngs,  is  of  the  very  sisiBetaoe  ef  ilb^  tsetapfa/incfll}  ^  Off  itjsti* 
eal  view  of  the  mystery  of  the  Erer^Becomiitg. 
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But  if  ideas  precede  forms  instefui  of  proceeding  from  tb^m— 
whence  come  the  ideas  P  Certaialj  not  from  that  which  does  not  posseM 
the  power  of  forming  them.  As  certainly  not  from  that  to  which  thoj 
come  as  suggestions.  Their  origin,  therefore,  most  lie  between  these 
two  limits. 

To  man  all  ideas  come  as  suggestions.  Hence  to  him  they  have  a 
suggestor.  What  is  this  suggestor  ?  Is  it  nature,  as  manifested  in  tho 
visible  kosmos,  or  a  super-nature,  seeking  to  draw  him  from  the  yisi* 
ble  to  the  invisible  P 

Before  answering  this  question  it  is  necessary  ta  consider  the  rela« 
tions  between  idetas  and  forms. 

Idealixera  affirm  that  forms  spring  from  ideas.  That  they  are  sim- 
ply manifestations  or  materialized  realizations  of  that  which  has  been 
ideally  preconceived. 

Naiuralizers  claim  that  every  conceivable  and  comprehensible  idea 
has  its  root  in  manifested  nature.  That  abstracted  from  its  natural 
root  the  idea  vanishes.  And  that  this  is  why,  no  idea  of  Gk)d,  not  drawn 
through  nature,  is  possible  to  man. 

IdedHzers  assert  that  wisdom,  virtue,  goodness,  truth,  and  so^  on, 
are  abstractions,  and  as  such  are  the  ideals  to  attain  to  which  man 
should  devote  his  energies,  so  that  without  the  aspirations  suggested  by 
these  he  could  become  and  be  neither  wise,  virtuous,  good  nor  true» 

Naturdlizers  say  that  without  a  wise  being,  a  virtuous  being,  a  good 
being,  a  true  being,  and  the  contraries  to  these,  there  could  be  neither 
wisdom,  virtue,  goodness  nor  truth ;  and  that,  as  man  acquires  these 
qualities  by  duly  training  himself  in  relation  to  the  natural,  and  either 
emulating  or  shunning  the  example  of  others,  therefore  do  they  take 
their  roots  in  nature. 

Idealizers  assume  that  numbers  are  absk'aotions— are  abstract  deas  ; 
and  rest  imposing  theories  on  this  view. 

NaiuraMzers  object  that  numbers  could  not  exist  until  there  were 
enumerators  and  objects  to  enumerate.  That  two  and  two  only  make 
four  when  the  objects  it  is  sought  to  enumerate  are  of  the  same  denomi* 
nation.  That  one  apple,  one  pear,  one  peach  and  one  plum  could  not  ba 
inteUtgtbly  enumerated  as  four.  That  in  point  of  fact,  numbers  are  only 
legitimately  valuable  as  enumerators  of  the  relations  of  natural  objects. 
Idealizers  refer  to  '^  the  Divine"  as  an  abstraction. 
Naturalizera  hold  that,  like  wisdom,  it  is  but  a  qualifying  charac-* 
terization,  only  comprehensible  when  characterizing  something — as  a 
*' Divine  Being."  Used  as  an  abstraction  to  indicate  God — ^the 
**  causeless  Cause" — it  conveys  no  idea  to  the  mind  until  that  which  it 
is  intended  thus  to  designate  is  expressed  in  a  natural  formula,  as  *^  the 
Divine  Being."  Otherwise  it  remains  incomprehensible.  Though 
even  so  it  fails  to  show  what  the  Divine  Being  is,  for  an  idea  dissociated 
from  form  and  relation  (or  that  which  usually  conveys  the  notion  of 
form  and  relation)  were  that  possible,  would  cease  to  be  an  idea  or 
become  no  longer  intelligible ;  and  it  is  owing  to  this  that  anthropo* 
morphic  views  of  Deity  have  arisen. 

4 
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Thus  ideas,  contemplated  as  abstractions,  are  like  disembodied 
spirits,  wbicb  cannot  demonstrate  their  existence,  at  any  rate  in  the 
present  order  of  nature,  without  some  kind  of  embodiment.  Thej 
must  be  formulated  in  words  and  suggest  a  natural  association,  or  be 
endowed  with  the  natural  attributes  of  form  and  relation,  in  order  to 
convey  distinct  impressions.  Hence  they  must  have  an  originator  or 
snggester,  as  well  as  a  transmitter. 

The  Elohist  was  so  far  from  being  ignorant  of  this  that  he  classed 
the  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  ideas  with  that  of  the  pre-existence 
of  the  human  soul.  To  him  both  originated  in,  and  were  the  product 
of,  a  general  function  in  nature — the  one  formulating  the  substantial, 
the  other  the  intelligential  side  of  manifested  being.  Hence  he  held 
that  manifested  nature  was  the  outcome  of  kosmic  function,  and,  as  the 
outcome  of  function,  only  indirectly  the  product  of  intelligence. 

The  source  of  this  function,  the  causeless  Cause  of  all,  he  fully 
realized  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  intellect. 

Hence  he  did  not  attempt  to  define  this  source. 

The  media  through  which  it  acted  constituted  the  circulating 
universe. 

The  primary  relation  of  this  circulation  he  perceived  had  regard 
to  space. 

Hence  he  associated  the  causeless  Cause  with  Space,  and  r^arded 
the  circulating  heavenly  bodies  as  the  functionary  organs  of  the  cause- 
less of  Cause  concealed  in  Space. 

This  ^*  concealed  of  the  concealed"  he  considered  it  simply  absurd 
to  attempt  to  define.  He  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  a  being  or  a 
simple  Essence.  Whether  Space,  in  relation  to  it,  was  a  body,  or  was 
merely  a  transparent  veil ;  whether  it  had  a  form  or  was  formless ; 
whether  it  was  a  conscious  Intelligence,  with  the  attributes  and  focal- 
ties  of  living  beings  or  an  unconscious  non-entity  (as  affirmed  by  the 
Jehovist)  void  of  all  these.  What  he  did  see  was  that  the  tendency  of 
the  Jehovistic  teaching  was,  by  overlooking  necessary  distinctions,  to 
transform  laws  and  effects  into  causes  and  instruments,  and  this  ten- 
dency did  not  surprise  him. 

Equally  with  the  Jehovist,  the  Elohist  held  the  doctrine  of  reincar- 
nation. Equally  with  the  Jehovist,  he  believed  in  retributive  reincar- 
nation— that  each  one  reaped  in  the  present  what  he  had  sown  in  the 
past.  Equally  with  the  Jehovist,  he  generalized  the  law  obeyed  by  the 
retributive  order  of  reincarnation,  and  even  gave  to  that  law  the  same 
generic  designation.  But  unlike  the  Jehovist,  he  recognized  that  this 
law  did  not  produce  the  effects  it  explained.  That  it  was  in  no  sense 
their  cause,  but  merely  indicated  tlieir  retributive  character  ;  the  actual 
cause,  of  the  retribution,  like  the  causeless  Cause,  remaining  ever  out  of 
sight.  He  knew  that  it  simply  affirmed  and  emphasized  the  fact,  that 
the  tendencies  of  each  one  bom  into  this  world,  with  their  unconnteracted 
characteristic  effects,  were  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  deeds  done 
in  previous  incarnations — deeds  derived  and  the  transmitted  influence 
of  which  the  present  incarnation  gave  an  opportunity  for  counteracting 
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Bat  the  general  coarse  of  the  life  bo  conditioned  was  unavoidable. 
Hence  this  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  fate,  kismet,  nemesis  or  karma 
of  each ;  and  then  the  karma  of  each  was  individaalized  and  spoken  of 
as  though  it  were  an  active  energizing  principle.  In  this  way  a  control- 
ling karma  was  attributed  to  each  individual :  and  then  the  influence 
of  the  several  controlling  karmas  was  supposed  to  combine,  and  extend 
itself  to  the  family,  nation,  continent  and  world  whose  fate  it  was  held 
to  control.  And  here  the  issue  between  Jehovist  and  £lohist  could  not 
be  mistaken,  for,  while  the  Jehovist  attributed  all  to  the  working  of 
karma,  the  Elohist  showed  that,  though  the  general  tendency  of  indivi- 
dual life  was  karmic  or  retributive  in  character,  the  actual  worker  of 
the  retribution  was  veiled  by  the  law  it  administered.  Hence  he  claimed 
that  the  general  direction  of  life,  in  so  far  as  it  was  retributive  in 
effect,  was,  in  reality,  functionally  initiated  and  controlled  by  the  veiled 
Cause  of  all ;  and  that  what  is  signified  by  the  word  karma,  as  applied 
to  eaoh,  is  the  undefinable  influence  imperceptibly  exercised  by  the 
mysterious  cause  of  the  kosmos  over  all  that  it  has  produced — which 
is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  karma  is  a  veiled  designation  of 
this  mysterious  Cause. 

Thus  the  Elohist  showed  that,  in  whatever  way  it  was  approached, 
the  mystery  of  Causation  I'emained  a  mystery  to  man,  an  insoluble  Mys- 
tery— a  mystery  only  leaving  room  for  the  conjecture,  that  io  the  kos- 
mos the  unmanifested  One  is  passing  from  behind  the  veil  of  Space  to  be 
ultimately  recognized  in  the  manifested  Many  of  the  soul-state. 

Henry  Pratt,  m.  d. 


JEALOUSY. 

THE  shortcomiDgs  of  humanity  are  patent  in  every  state  of  life  and  la 
every  class  of  society,  and  because  we  happen  to  belong  to  such 
and  such  a  society,  which  has  been  organized  ft>r  the  purpose  of  raising 
the  standard  of  public  morality  and  decent  living  by  pointing  out  the 
forfcotten  laws,  which  govern  men  and  the  universe,  and  the  common 
bonds  existing  throughout  nature,  inculcating  the  philosophy  of  har. 
mony — this  is  no  guarantee  that  we  ourselves  are  all  up  to  the  standard, 
which  we  are  so  desirous  of  seeing  others  attain  to.  No,  we  do  not  look 
upon  ourselves  in  the  Theosophical  Society  as  superior  creatures,  higher 
and  nobler  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  filled  with  disdainful  pity  for  our 
fellow-beings  ;  and  yet  this  is  a  very  popular  impression  outside  the 
Society.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  we  are  an  organized  body 
of  men  and  women  filled  with  a  desire  to  study  the  philosophy  of  life, 
80  as  to  make  ourselves  useful  in  helping  on  others  by  a  truer  compre* 
hension  of  the  laws  governing  our  being.  In  this  study  we  seek  for 
nothing  exclusive,  we  don't  strive  to  hide  our  candle  under  a  bushel,  on 
the  contrary  we  cry, "  Come  and  join  us,  brother,  in  our  search  for  Truth, 
and  each  grain  we  find  on  the  eternal  shore,  let  us  share  with  others,  less 
fortunate  than  ourselves."  Now  between  an  act  which  is  wrong  and  one 
ifhich  10  right,  there'  often  exists  ft  very  subtle  disfinction.    This  dis- 
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tinction  lies  in  tbe  interpretation  put  upon  the  intension  of  the  agent 
by  a  second  person,  and  how  tnie  it  is  that  we  are  so  apt  to  jodge  othen 
hj  oorselves.  This  mataal  condemnation  on  inference  is  a  verj  common 
'fault  indeed.  In  fact  we  are  so  aocnstomed  to  act  as  arbitrators  that  wo 
often  give  an  individnal  a  character  totally  at  variance  with  the  tratb. 
Now  in  many  cases  we  shall  find  that,  however  nnwilling  we  may  be  to 
confess  it,  jealousy  is  at  the  root  of  the  matter. 

7or  instance,  a  man  does  an  act  by  which  he  gains  some  reward. 
Another  immediately  puts  his  own  interpretation  on  the  motive  of  the 
set,  and  thus  in  many  cases  silently  wrongs  him.  This  jealousy  has 
its  source  in  pride,  or  the  attaohing  of  undue  importance  to  one's  own 
personality.  An  individual  with  a  sensitive  nature  is  very  prone  to  this 
liasty  judgment  of  the  acts  of  others,  and  becomes  a  drag  to  himself  as 
well  as  to  his  neighbours.  He  is  always  in  feverish  expectancy  of 
applause  or  ridicule,  he  has  no  strength  of  character  and  therefore  can 
inspire  no  confidence  in  others.  A  man,  on  the  other  hand,  who  has  his 
own  convictions  and  ideas  based  on  his  own  judgment  of  things,  and  who 
is  not  ready  to  give  up  notions  to  the  first  man  who  comes  across  his 
path — nor  does  he  care  for  criticism,  adverse  or  otherwise,  such  a  man 
tsan  be  said  to  have  *  character^'  He  is  entitled  to  respect.  But  in  this 
man  it  would  be  hard  to  say  which  the  governing  principle  is — ^pride  or 
self-confidence.  The  distinction  is  subtle  and  only  known  to  the  man 
himself. 

Now  self-oonfidence  is  an  excellent  thing,  without  which  indeed 
there  can  be  no  real  progress,  but  exaggerated  self-confidence  may  be 
looked  upon  as  akin  to  pride.  We  had  far  better  look  into  our  own 
shortcomings  and  try  to  correct  them,  than  be  busy  in  endeavouring  to 
detect  them  in  other  people.  The  principle  to  go  upon,  as  we  all  know, 
is  to  close  our  eyes  as  much  as  possible  to  the  defects  and  be  keenly  aliye 
to  the  good  qualities  in.  our  neighbours, — if  it  be  only  for  the  reason 
that  we  in  our  turn  would  wish  to  conceal  our  own  failings.  Theosophy 
shows  us  the  close  ties  which  bind  us  one  to  the  other,  and  by  this 
knowledge  we  gradually  lose  that  destructive  idea  of  **  sauve  qui  pent" 
— every  one  for  himself,  which  is  implanted  by  circumstances  and  ednca^ 
tion  in  the  hearts  of  so  many. 

It  is  the  dreadful  cancer  of  jealousy,  which  is  the  one  prevalent 
f arilt  with  people  :  it  creeps  into  every  circle,  every  state  of  society, 
every  organisation.  Jealousy  is  the  rat  that  gnaws  at  the  lope  np 
which  struggling  humanity  is  seeking  to  olimb  to  higher  paths  of 
knowledge.  It  materially  weakens  a  cause.  Jealousy,  from  being  a 
private,  becomes  a  public  grievance,  leading  to  public  disagreement.  It 
is  here,  then,  that  pride  steps  in  under  the  garb  of  self<€onfidence.  Cold 
and  un-emotional  natures  can  form  but  a  poor  conception  of  the  tortnie  to 
which  emotionid  natures  are  liable  from  the  feelings  of  jealousy,  auger, 
etc.,  especially  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  subdue  them.  In  some 
people  the  sensations  are  so  intensified  as  to  create  actual  physusal  pain. 
jBut  by  repeated  victory  comes  strength  i  and  besides  a  lesson  is  learnt 
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— that  of  hnmility  and  charity  towards  the  weaknesses  of  others.  Self- 
confidence  then  grows  nnaccompanied  by  the  spectre  of  pride,  for  it  has 
been  bought  at  the  price  of  saffering. 

The  first  lesson  we  must  learn,  if  we  are  to  be  true  Theosophists,  ia 
to  kill  our  Jealousy,  which  is  the  ofiFspring  of  the  idea  of  '  self.' 

W.  S.  Bealb. 

WBEN  IS  RETROGRESSION  OF  MAN  POSSIBLE? 

THIS  article  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  the  episode  of  Jada>bharata  just 
translated.*  In  it  we  find  that  a  great  king  by  the  name  of  Bharata  who 
ruled  over  India,  which  came  to  be  called  after  him  Bharatavarsha,  and  who 
as  a  Bajarishi  spent  his  days  in  a  holy  forest,  was  bom  in  his  next  birth  as 
a  deer  from  his  love  towards  that  animal.  An  inference  is  likely  to  be 
drawn  that  the  Hindus  propagate  doctrines  most  inconsistent  with  the  idea 
of  progress  and  the  theory  of  evolution,  i.  e.,  they  believe  they  will  be 
born  in  their  next  birth  as  rats,  mice,  plants,  stones,  &c.,  according  to  the 

caprice  of  nature,  whether  they  lead  a  virtuous  life  or  not.    Our  friends the 

Ohristian  missionaries  in  India — our  friends  since  they  do  us  great  service  by 

attacking  us  and  making  us  understand  our  own  religion  properly ^will 

find  in  this  story  an  opportunity  to  discharge  their  arrows  of  ridicule 
against  us.  Anti-Hindus  and  others  will  see  in  this  a  corroboration  of  their 
pre-conceived  notions  that  the  Hindus  preach  the  doctrine  of  transmigration 
of  souls, — man  becoming  stones,  plants  becoming  men,  and  so  on  indiscrimi- 
nately. Even  to  many  of  the  Theosophists  themselves,  the  episode  of  Bharata 
is  likely  to  be  a  puzzle,  inasmuch  as  Theosophical  books  which  maintain 
progress  to  be  the  universal  law,  lay  down  only  one  case  in  which  retrogres- 
sion is  possible,  viz.,  in  the  case  of  a  wholly  depraved  individual  who  has  lost 
his  spirituality  quite.  Therefore  I  shall  in  this  article  endeavour  to  give  out 
the  rationale  of  this  and  other  anecdotes  in  our  Hindu  books,  "assigning  to 
them  their  rightful  place  in  the  scheme  of  evolution,"  and  proving  them  to  be 
most  reasonable. 

According  to  the  Hindu  theory  of  evolution,  it  is  the  spirit  that  has 
developed  itself  to  the  stage  of  man  from  the  lower  stages,  viz,,  the  first  three 
stages  of  matter ;  the  fourth  stage  of  minerals ;  the  fifth  stage  of  plants ;  and 
the  sixth  stage  of  animals.  Then  man  has  to  develop  himself  into  higher  and 
higher  states  by  being  bom  again  and  again  as  man,  till  at  last  he  merges 
into  spirit  his  starting  point  and  thus  gets  salvation.  Therefore  we  see  that 
man  normally  is  a  progressive  entity.  Now  the  question  that  we  have  to 
tsonsider  is  :  What  are  those  abnormal  cases  in  which  progress  is  stopped?  In 
other  words.  When  is  retrogression  of  man  possible  P 

Retrogression  is  of  two  kinds,  via,,  permanent  and  temporary 
Tinder  the  first  head  come  those  men  of  very  depraved  tendencies  who 
have  lost  all  spirituality  in  themselves,  and  who  are  called  in  Theosophi- 
cal language,  soulless  men.  Under  the  second  come  abnormally  developed 
spiritual  individuals.  Now  to  the  first.  It  is  stated  in  our  Hindu  books 
that  the  mind  of  man  is  dual,  being  composed  of  the  pure  and  the  impure, 
or  the  Higher  and  the  lower.  The  Higher  one  is  always  leading  us  towards 
the  region  of  spirit,  whereas  the  lower  one  leads  us  down  to  the  material 
pleasures  of  the  world.  Our  doctrine  is  that  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
paralysation  of  the  functions  of  the  higher  or  lower  mind,  we  are  further 

,  •  jiuit  translated  fgr  the  Oriental  Department  of  the  American  Section.— S.  £.  G. 
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from  oar  goal  of  emancipation  or  near  it.  That  is,  in  the  case  of  persons  of 
very  depraved  tendencies,  who  always  hunt  after  the  material  pleasures  of 
the  world  and  thus  lose  all,  will  they  paralyse  the  functions  of  the  Higher 
mind.  Thus  when  they  lose  all  spirituality  flowing  from  the  Higher  mind, 
their  Higher  mind  no  longer  helps  or  influences  them,  and  they  are  mere 
victims  to  the  pleasures  of  the  senses.  Then  they  are  called  soulleds,  becaaae 
the  real  soul  that  animates  each  and  every  man  in  this  world,  is  the  Higher 
mind  ;  which  Higher  mind  being  lost,  they  become  soulless  like  brutes  which 
are  animated  by  the  lower  mind  only.  In  the  case  of  such  soulless  men  the 
natural  conclusion  is  that  they  will  be  bom  as  beasts  in  their  next  birth. 
But  a  closer  observation  shows  that  such  ought  not  to  be  the  case.  Here  is 
the  relic  of  a  man  ^vithout  his  Higher  mind,  who  had  developed  himself  into 
more  than  an  animal.  He  cannot  any  more  be  a  man  since  he  has  lost  the 
influence  of  his  Higher  mind,  which  is  the  peculiar  feature  of  man  as  distin- 
guished from  animals,  &c.  He  cannot  be  a  beast  again,  since  he  has  deve- 
loped himself  into  more  than  a  beast  through  his  period  of  evolution,  and 
cannot  find  free  scope  for  the  gratification  of  his  desires  in  the  life  of  a 
beast.  Therefore  in  this  pass,  to  what  state  is  this  soulless  man,  after  his 
soulless  life  is  over,  to  be  consigned  P  Hindu  books  say  that  such  a  person  will 
be  bom  as  an  elemental,  such  as  a  Manushya  (man)  Gandharva.  Who 
are  these  Grandharvas  P  They  are  the  denizens  of  the  lower  astral  world  of 
desires.  They  are  very  beautiful  in  appearance  and  are  the  elementals  or  the 
semi-intelligent  forces  of  that  kingdom  full  of  passion.  It  is  they  that 
possess  themselves  of  females  and  trouble  them  in  all  manner  of  ways. 
Taittireya  Upanishad  divides  them  into  two  classes,  viz,,  the  natural  and  the 
Manushya  (men).  Soulless  men  described  above  are  bom  as,  and  constitute 
the  class  of,  Manushya  Oandharvas  in  order  that  they  may  gratify  all  their 
desires  in  a  subtle  body  unfettered  by  a  gross  body.  They  not  only  enjoy 
themselves  in  that  astral  plane,  but  also  by  possessing  persons  who  are 
mediums  and  are  fitted  by  Karma  to  be  so  obsessed.  These  are  more  viru- 
lent and  mischief -making  devils  than  natural  (randharvas  who  are  born  only 
in  the  astral  kingdom  or  elementaries.    The  reason  for  it  is  apparent. 

In  the  southern  parts  of  the  Madras  Presidency  of  India,  the  one  virulent 
devil  that  in  cases  of  obsession  troubles  females  much,  is  a  Manushya  Gran- 
dharva  by  the  name  of  Maduraviran.  There  is  in  Tamil  songs  a  story  of  his  life. 
It  goes  to  show  that  in  his  last  life  as  a  man  he  was  bom  as  the  son  of  a  king 
in  a  country  in  the  north,  who  from  astrological  and  other  signs  judging  his 
son  would  be  a  very  desperate  character,  ordered  him  to  be  left  in  a  forest. 
After  being  taken  care  of  by  a  low  caste  man  and  his  wife,  Yiran  was 
brought  to  Trichinopoly,  where,  being  in  the  command  of  an  army,  he  was 
ever  engaged  in  the  ravishing  of  women  and  other  material  pleasures  till 
at  last  he  ended  his  days  in  Madura.  Even  now  he  is  propitiated  with  offer- 
ings, &c.,  by  the  lower  class  people  there  in  order  that  be  may  not  trouble 
them.  These  Manushya  Gandharvas  abide  their  allotted  time  in  the  astral 
world,  and  when  that  is  over,  they  are  reduced  to  five  atoms  from  which  they 
have  to  begin  evolution  anew.  But  their  condition  is  simply  awful,  from 
their  former  experience  and  dim  recollections  of  the  man  state  in  that 
degraded  one  and  from  their  not  being  able  to  enjoy  them. 

Then  to  the  second  division,  viz.,  temporary  retrogression.  This  is  one 
that  requires  explanation,  the  first  being  known  to  Theosophists.  This 
second  division  applies,  as  I  said  before,  to  those  cases  with  which  highly  de* 
Teloped  men  concern  themselves.  It  may  |i^  diridedonder  tiro  hvads-^thoie 
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eases  of  retardation  broagbt  on  by  sucb  men  or  adepts,  (Istiy)  on  tbemselves, 
and  (2ndly)  od  others.  Oases  like  Bharata's  oome  ander  the  first  head.  It  ia 
known  to  all  that  the  adepts  are  no  other  than^ordinary  haman.beings  who 
have  developed,  at  the  expense  of  their  wordJy  tendencies  aod  desires, 
not  only  their  will,  but  also  spirituality,  &c,,  in  the  highest  degree.  Now  it  is 
only  through  this  abnormally  developed  will  that  these  high  personages  are 
able  to  produce  those  higher  powers  which  people  call  supernatural.  Con- 
sistent with  the  theory  of  the  Hindus  that  the  mind  controls  matter, 
Brahm  alone  being  real,  and  that  if  the  mind  is  accompanied  by  a  highly 
developed  will,  it  would  be  able  to  bring  into  practice  the  truth  of  this  theory, 
these  adepts  were  able  to  produce  any  form  they  liked  froip  Akas,  which 
contains  in  itself  all  materials  for  formation.  Hence  it  is  that  Rishi  Yalmiki, 
the  author  of  Bamayana,  is  stated,  according  to  one  version,  to  have  created 
Kusa — out  of  Kusa  grass  in  a  cradle — ^an  exact  counterpart  of  Lava,  the  son 
of  Seetha,  while  living  in  the  Bishi's  hermitage  as  an  exile,  the,  Bishi  not 
finding  Lava  left  Kusa  in  the  cradle  by  Seetha  on  her  going.to  bathe  in 
the  river.  This  duplicated  person  lived  along  with  his  true  brother  and 
perpetuated  the  Solar  dynasty.  Hence  it  is  that  modem  magicians  have 
claimed  to  produce  homunculi  or  miniature  men.  More  instances  might  be 
multiplied,  but  these  are  enough  for  our  purpose. 

Now  coming  to  the  case  of  Bharata,  he  was  a  Bajarishi  and  a  great  adept 
therefore.  He  was  able  when  very  young  to  abandon  his  family,  kingdom,  Ac. , 
and  gave  himself  solely  to  the  meditation  of  his  Higher  Self  <Atma).  He  was 
able  to  rise  to  the  contemplation  of  formless  Atma  from  Atma,  with  form,  t.  6., 
he  was  able  to*  rise  from  Saguna  contemplation  to  Nirguna  contemplation. 
This  subject  is  by  itself  too  long  to  be  here  dilated,  yet  I  shall  throw  out 
some  hints  which  will  serve  to  show  that  the  tender  leaves,  flowers,  Ac,  which 
Bharata  in  his  solitude  of  the  forest  went  in  quest  of,  were  not  in  rain.  The  ono 
object  for  which  Bharata  was  in  the  forest,  was  the  contemplation  of  his  Higher 
Self.  This  is  a  thing  which  few  men  of  the  world  would  do.  His  morning 
hours  were  engaged  in  collecting  the  materials  of  worship,  such  as  flowers, 
samith  (fuels),  <fcc.  Then  having  bathed,  he  would  sit  up  for  pujah  (worship) 
or  contemplation,  by  making  a  form  in  the  river  Gundak  or  taking  up  a 
Saligrama  stone  which  has  a  spiritualising  influence,  and  was  found  ana  is 
to  be  found  even  now  in  that  river.  This  stone,  if  seen  through  a  hole  in  it, 
has  two  circles,  one  overlapping  the  other,  and  yet  separated  at  their  centres 
by  a  thin  slice  of  the  substance  of  that  stone.  To  such  objects,  worship  is 
made  by  offering  to  them  flowers,  tender  leaves,  Ac.,  which  symbolize  con- 
tentment of  the  mind  in  Nirguna  contemplation.  After  these  acts  Bharata 
was  lost  in  deep  meditation  over  the  symbolisations,  and  lastly  on  tha 
Higher  Self.  Bharata  sometimes  pronounced  the  Gayatri  Mantra  with  its 
Pranava  (Om),  and  was  entranced  in  the  Purusha  of  the  sun  to  which  this 
mantra  is  an  invocation,  the  Pnrusha  of  the  sun  being  the  Higher  Self  itself. 
Thus  was  Bharata  engaged  in  the  contemplation  of  his  Higher  Self,  and  when 
not  so  engaged  he  did  only  those  things  that  were  subservient  to  that  object. 
In  the  midst  of  this  deep  contemplation  of  Bharata,  which  lasted  many 
days  sometimes,  an  obstacle  intervened  in  the  form  of  a  fawn.  Ho 
spent  all  his  time  with  it,  and  was  so  all  in  all  with  it,  giving  up  even 
the  contemplation  of  his  Higher  Self,  that  his  mind  which  had  a  very  highly 
developed  will,  wove  round  itself  a  material  astral  body.  The  result  was 
that  even  at  the  point  o£  death  his  sole  thought  was  aboat  the  young 
deer.    In  accordance  with  the  theory  of  the  Hindus  that  a  man  is  horn  in 
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his  next  birth  according  to  his  thoaght  at  tbe  time  of  his  last  death, 
when  his  will  is  utterly  paralysed  and  his  mind  thinks  only  what  he  is 
rightly  entitled  to,  this  Bajarishi  was  born  in  his  next  birth  as  a  deer.  Here 
the  question  arises,  why  did  this  obstacle  arise  in  his  path  P  Sri  Suka  ia 
reply  to  this  very  question  put  by  Parikshit,  to  whom  Bhigavata  Fnrana  ia 
related,  says  it  is  due  to  his  past  Prarabdha  £Arma.  Else,  he  says,,  is  it 
likely  that  a  great  adept  like  Bbarata  would  love  a  fawn  when,  in  fact,  he 
gave  up  all  loye  for  sons,  wife,  &o.  Thus  we  find  that  this  life  of  Bharata  in 
no  way  conflicts  with  the  general  law  of  progress  in  nature,  but  is  con- 
sistent with  it. 

Now  to  the  second  heading  of  temporary  retardation  which  occurs 
when  Adepts  or  Bishis  are  concerned.  This  refers  to  those  cases  when  Bishis 
curse  persons  to  become  stones,  plants,  &c.  In  Bamayana  Ahalya,  tbe  wife 
of  Bishi  Ghkutama  was  cursed  to  become  a  stone  for  a  certain  allotted  time 
on  account  of  her  adultery  with  Indra.  She  resumed  her  original  form  on  the 
dust  of  Bama's  feet  falling  upon  that  stone,  while  on  his  way  to  Mithila. 
Kala  Ktibara  and  Manigriva,  the  sons  of  Kub^ra,  were  cursed  by  Nlu^da 
when  he  saw  them  not  paying  respects  to  him  as  he  passed  along,  they 
being  drunk,  nude  and  flirting  in  a  tank  with  some  women.  Agastya,  tbe 
Bishi,  is  said  to  have  cursed  a  Gandharva  (roving  in  the  time  of  Bama)  into 
a  Bakshasa.  Now  these  instances  are  said  by  some  to  be  symbolical 
alone,  and  as  such  cannot  be  explained  from  the  physical  standpoint.  To 
this  I  demur.  As  there  are  seven  keys  to  unlock  the  secrets  contained  in 
these,  we  should  also  have  to  account  for  them  from  the  ordinary  stand- 
point. No  doubt  these  instances  admit  the  higher  interpretations, — astro- 
nomical and  others — ^but  they  do  not  exclude  the  ordinary  interpretation. 
Can  we  gainsay  the  fact  that  Bama  incarnated  in  physical  shape  and  that  the 
events  recorded  in  Bamayana  are  true  as  facts  P  I^  not,  why  should  we 
deny  that  Ahalya  was  tamed  into  a  stone  for  some  time  and  then 
resumed  her  former  self,  and  make  this  part  of  Bamayana  alone  as 
an  allegory  onlyP  I  hold  to  the  opinion  that  Bamayana  is  a  historical 
allegory.  No  doubt  Ahalya  symbolises  the  higher  workings  of  nature,  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  deny  her  physical  transformation  and 
resumption.  If  Ahalya  had  a  gross  physical  shape,  then  the  curse  of  her 
husband  into  a  stone,  &c.,  will  have  to  be  explained  on  the  physical  basis. 
Such  being  the  case,  let  us  see  what  are  the  laws  by  which  Ahalya's  and  other 
kindred  cases  are  governed.  I  think  the  principle  applicable  to  cases  like 
Bharata*s  does  not  apply  to  curses  by  Bishis.  In  the  former  case,  the 
astral  shape  of  the  fawn  which  the  adept  wove  round  himself  in  one  life, 
survived  in  Devachan  or  Swarga,  and  formed  the  basis  for  him  to  incarnate 
in  the  next  life  in  the  new  physical  body  of  such  a  beast ;  whereas  in  the 
latter  case  the  change  takes  place  in  one  life  alone  when  the  gross  body  is  in 
existence,  and  that  instantaneously  with  the  curse.  Now  what  becomes  of 
the  physical  body  when  the  curse  is  pronounced  P  The  only  explanation 
possible  is  that  the  physical  human  frame  is  condensed  into  a  stone,  or  a  tree, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

About  the  principles  in  the  human  being.  What  becomes  of  them 
when  the  curse  takes  place  P  Certainly  the  principles  are  not  ivnnihihited, 
for  as  soon  as  the  allotted  time  of  curse  is  over,  the  higher  principles  are 
again  revived  with  all  their  original  functions.  Therefore  those  principles 
that  go  to  differentiate  a  human  being  from  the  one  he  is  cursed  to,  should 
be  rendered  inert  or  dormant  through  the  m4y6vic  screen,  or  otherwise  creal* 
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ed  by  the  potent  will  of  the  adept.  In  cases  where  the  higher  personages 
corse  one  to  become  a  beast,  stone  or  anything  lower  than  a  hnman  being, 
we  find  there  takes  place  a  corse  lasting  for  a  cwtain  time  only  during  life^ 
whereas  in  the  case  of  persons  cursed  as  one  of  the  same  class  but  with  a  little 
difference,  curses  last  for  a  whole  life  period.  Agastya*s  cnrse  mentioned 
above  is  an  illastration.  Here  it  may  be  objected  that  the  being  cursed  was  a 
Gktndharva  and  not  a  human  being.  But,  as  I  said  before,  once  that  the  Gand- 
harva  incarnated  as  a  human  being  like  the  other  avatars  or  incarnations,  he  is 
subject  to  all  the  physical  laws.  The  reason  why  no  permanent  curse  takes 
place  in  the  case  of  corses  by  Rishis  is,  as  I  take  it  to  be,  thus.  These  Bishis 
are  no  others  than  co-operators  with  the  Karmic  Law.  In  other  words,  they 
will  not,  in  the  least,  interfere  with  nature's  laws  and  progress.  Supposing 
they  wish  to  pronounce  a  permanent  cnrse  on  a  person,  then  sach  a  person 
should  only  be  a  soulless  man  in  order  to  become  a  beast.  But,  as  I  said 
before,  in  the  case  of  soulless  men*  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  become  beasts 
or  stone  directly  from  the  stage  of  a  human  being.  It  is  therefore  that 
the  Rishis  uttered  no  permanent  curse  in  these  cases.  Moreover  in  proof 
that  Bharata's  case  differs  from  that  of  curses,  Bhagavata  Purana  says  that 
Bbaitttahad  a  full  reoollection  of  his  former  lives  even  in  his  beast  life,  while 
no  such  reminiscences  are  said  to  be  preserved  in  one  who  is  cursed  to  be  a 
beast,  &c. 

Thus  we  find  that  cases  of  the  retrogression  of  man,  whether  permanent 
or  temporary,  that  are  recorded  in  our  Hindu  books,  are  consonant  with 
strict  justice  and  reason,  and  >are  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  general 
law  of  progress. 

K.  Naratjlnsawvi  Itee. 


RELIGIOUS  AND  OTHER  NOTES  ON  QUEENSLAND  ABORIGINALS. 

[Intboductobt  Kotb. — The  awfnl  tragedy  of  the  merciless  extirpation  of 
dark  faces  by  the  conquering  whites  is  being  repeated  in  Anstralasia  with  the  same 
eonoomitants  of  ferocity,  selfishness  and  faithlessness;  as  darker  the  history  of 
Hezioan  and  Peravian  conqnest.  From  what  I  have  learnt  on  the  spot  from  living 
witnesses  and  cnrrent  histories,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  my  own  Anglo-Saxon 
xaoe  are  as  devilishly  cruel  upon  occasions  as  any  Semitic  Latin  or  Tartar  race 
ever  was.  It  was  my  great  good  fortune  to  become  well  acquainted  with  several 
public  men  in  Queensland  and  elsewhere  who  had  personal  knowledge  of  the 
wretched  tribes  of  "  black-fellows" — as  the  Australian  aboriginals  are  called,  and 
my  closest  enquiries  were  as  to  the  religious  views  and  magical  acquirements  or 
superstitions  of  the  unfortunates.  From  two  of  these  gentlemen,  Hr.  Archibald 
Heston  and  the  Hon.  W.  0.  Hodgkinson,  I  got  written  notes  upon  these  subjectSf 
which  I  now  lay  before  the  readers  of  the  Theoaophist,  The  people  of  Australia  as 
a  whole  have  had  no  concern  whatever  in  these  matters,  and,  so  far  as  I  was  able 
to  learn,  the  present  articles  by  my  two  kind  contributors,  contain  more  informa* 
tion  than  has  ever  hitherto  been  published,  at  least  oolleotively.  The  meagre  array 
of  facts  is  deplorable,  but  I  hope  that  the  .circulation  of  the  present  nnmber  of  our 
magazine  in  Australasia  will  lead  other  well-informed  colleagues  and  friends  ta 
send  us  more  facts  before  it  is  too  late.  The  last  survivor  of  the  slaughtered  blacks 
of  Tasmania  died  but  the  other  day,  and  he  who  would  now  learn  what  were  their 
religious  and  mystical  beliefs  must  resort  to  the  'psychometer  and  clairvoyant  or 
go  without.  Mr.  A.'lfeston,  F.  T.  S.,  is  a  Magistrate,  an  ex-Member  of  the  Queens- 
land Legislature,  was  leader  of  the  Qovemment  Scientific  Exploring  Expedition  of 
1889,  and  is  an  author  and  joumalfst  of  widereputaiioD.'  Thd  ^6n.  Mr.  Hodgkiuson 
is  the  present  Minister  of  Mines  and  Education  of  Queensland.    I  call  special  atteui^ 
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fon  to  what  he  nju  ftbont  the  trtoks  made  in  the  siffced  soil  above  a  graTe  bj  the 
BajhyOf  under  the  form  of  a&  insect  or  (as  he  verbally  told  me)  a  bird.  Dr^ 
Taohnddi,  in  his  inteiesbing  work  '*  Txavela  in  Fera,"  relatet  that  among  tlw  Pern* 
Tian  Indians  it  is  the  onstom  to  shut  up  a  corpse  in  the  hut^  after  aprinkling  the 
f  oor  with  wood-ashes,  and  then,  watch  and  wail  oatside  until  morning.  The  door 
iM  then  opened  anci,  from  hird-tracke  or  those  of  animalB  or  inaecU  seen  in  the  a»he$t 
the  state  of  the  defunct  is  ascertained.  When  Mr.  Hodgkinson  told  me  his  facts, 
I  was  at  once  struck  with  with  the>  coincidence  that  this  mode  of  divination  should 
be  common  to  two  dark  races  separated  by  the  diameter  of  the  Sarth. — ^H*  8. 0.] 

GliADLY,  in  compliance  with  a  request  from  Colonel  Olcott,  do  I 
present  here  to  the  readers  oi  the  Tkeosophistj  a  small  cameo  picture 
of  the  **  Race  of  Murri/'  the  doomed  black  people  of  Australia,  who  are 
rapidly  embarking  on  the  silent  current  of  Lethe  on  the  journey  to 
eternal  oblivion. 

With  that  race  I  have  been  associated  aince  childhood,  studying 
their  customs,  speaking  some  of  their  languages,  and  using  their 
weapona. 

No  article  can  attempt  to  discuss  the  "  Australiftft  Blacks.''  Such 
ft  titl^  would  only  mislead  the  reader,  and  convict  the  writer  of  an 
absurdity.  On  the  vast  continent  of  Australia  are  hundreds  of  tribes 
f)racti8ing  different  customs  and  speaking  different  dialects.  Even  in 
^eensland,  the  great  northern  Colony,  of  668,497  square  miles  and  a 
^ast  line  of  2,250  miles,  there  are  probably  fifty  distinct  dialects  possess* 
ing  muoh  in  common  but-yet  more  or  less  unintelligible  to  each  other. 
The  habits  of  the  coast  blacks  <iUSer  considerably  from  those  of  the 
interior,  but  all  live  on  equal  equality,  in  a  state  of  pure  socialism, 
and  sabsist  entirely  on  the  natural  productions  of  the  country.  No 
Australian  tribe  made  any  attempt  whatever  at  cultivation  of  any 
kind.  With  the  flora  and  fauna  of  their  country  they  are  intimately 
acquainted,  and  some  of  the  tribes  possess  a  remarkable  knowledge  of 
Che  medicinal  properties  of  plants  and  herbs.  They  are  alight-hearted, 
laughter-loving  people,  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  excellent 
judges  of  character,  and  astonishing  powers  of  mimicry  and  imitations. 
Some  of  them  are  bom  low  comedians,  and  if  trained  as  such  would 
excite  shrieks  of  laughter  in  any  theatre  in  the  world.  They  imitate 
the  ones  and  movements  of  birds  and  animals  with  surprising  fidelity. 
Some  are  capable  of  sincere  gratitude,  possess  keen  sensibilities,  and 
can  be  faithful  even  unto  death.  Many  are  ungrateful,  treacherous, 
revengeful,  and  cruel  as  the  grave,  but  exactly  the  same  verdict  may  he 
passed  on  all  civilized  races  of  men.  Human  nature  is  the  same  in 
London  as  in  the  tropical  jungles  or  western  plains  of  Australia,  in 
New  York  as  in  equatorial  Africa.  In  fact,  the  great  cities  of  the  old 
world  can  show  human  specimens  f ai*  baser  and  more  degraded  than 
toy  Australian  savages.  The  race  of  Murri  would  be  noble  indeed  in 
comparison  with  the  ruffianism  iA  the  Faubourgs  and  the  scoin  of 
Pettidoat  Lane. 

Considering'the  primitive  condition  of  our  natives,  not  yet  emerged 
from  the  Stone  Age,  it  is  remarkable  that  they  have  so  few  super- 
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atiiioBS.  In  this  respeot  tikej  differ  widely  from  th»  A&icnn  raqe^. 
They  are  not  in  any  sense  so  snperstitioiis  as  the  Ixiah  and  Scottish 
peasantry.  The  territorial  boundary  of  each  tribe  is  earefoiUy  defined* 
and  the  tribal  laws  most  elaborate,  and  inezoraUy  enforced.  T»  tha 
wild  state,  undeprared  by  white  men,  their  code  of  virtue  is  severe,  and 
faithleasoeaB  punished  by  death. 

I  shall  select  three  tribes :  one  on  the  south  boundary  of  the  Oolony, 
one  in  the  centre  of  the  coast,  800  miles  north,  and  one  on  tilie  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria,  in  the  extreme  north.  The  Southern  tribes,  extending, 
from  Nerang  River  some  distance  into  New  South  Wales,  speak  a  dia* 
lect  called  "  Yookambah,"  from  **  Tookam,"  the  negative  •*  no,**  and 
•*  bah,"  the  adverb  *•  there,**— **  no  ttiere,"  equal  to  *•  the  blacks  Ifliera 
speak  on.**  The  nouns  usually  follow  the  adjectives  and  the  predicate 
precedes  the  object.  The  "  Yookam'*-speaking  tribes  Were  a  fine,  stalwart, 
athletic  race,  skilled  in  hunting  and  martial  exercises.  Their  belief  was 
that  they  were  originally  placed  on  this  earth  by  a  Qrest  Spirit  called 
^'  Yoolootahna,'*  who  dwells  among  the  stars.  With  the  first  men  he  sent 
down  an  old  fellow,  called  *'Toolooree,"  as  doctor  and  high  priest,  to 
protect  the  hunting  grounds,  dress  the  wounded,  heal  the  sidk,  and 
decide  all  important  questions.  This  office  is  always  held  by  the  oldest 
Inan,  and  his  successor  goes  alone  into  the  mountains  for  some  days  to 
Ibecome  endowed  by  the  virtues  of  his  predecessor,  acquire  supernatural 
powers,  and  he  able  to  take  life  without  poison  or  weapons.  Occasionally, 
some  member  of  the  tribe  would  actually  refuse  food  and  die,  in  pure 
dread  of  having  incurred  the  Toolooree's  displeasure.  Each  tribe  had 
a  Yoolooree,  and  next  to  him  came  a  chief  who  trained  the  youth  of  the 
tribe  to  hunt  and  fight.  This  chief  took  as  many  wives  as  he  pleased, 
but  all  others  had  only  one.  When  a  man  died,  his  hands  and  feet 
-were  tied,  the  corpse  slung  on  a  pole  and  carried  off  to  the  grave,  fol- 
lowed by  the  whole  tribe ;  the  Yoolo6ree  addressing  the  dead  all  the 
way  in  a  most  serious  and  impressive  manner,  giving  instructions  con- 
cerning future  conduct  in  the  land  of  Spirits,  to  which  they  aU  be- 
lieved the  dead  man  was  departing,  after  a  preliminaxy  sojourn  of  three 
days  on  the  earth  in  the  form  of  any  favourite  bird  or  animal.  At  the 
pave  the  corpse  was  first  sternly  advised  not  to  go  back  to  the  camp, 
and  then  placed  in  a  sitting  posture  in  a  hole  about  five  feet  deep,  covered 
"by  sticks  and  bushes,  overlaid  with  mould  crumbled  to  the  fineness  of 
flour,  and  all  crevices  carefully  closed  to  keep  the  ghost,  or  "  Wurrum," 
from  escaping.  Then  a  string  was  tied  in  a  circle  round  the  grave  as 
an  extra  precaution.  During  the  burial,  and  for  days  afterwards,  the 
-women  weep  and  howl  like  the  females  of  ancient  Israel  (and  modem 
India)  in  simikor  circumstances,  cutting  themselves  witii  sharp  fljiits  or 
fihells  until  covered,  with  blood.  Then  all  things  belongoig  to  the  dead 
xnan  are  buried,  the  camp  shifted  to  another  position,  and  his  naoie 
never  again  mentioned  under  any  ciroumstances  whatever.  When  a 
jroung  man  wants  a  wife  he  goes  to  another  tribe,  is  hospitably  r^ceive^  . 
sel^pts  a  womeaaad  miurchea  her  off;  peaceably  or  otherwifte, to  his  oifx^ 
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camp.  War  is  declared  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  th&  bndegroom  has 
to  engage  in  single  combat  with  a  picked  man  frc»n  the  bride's  rektires. 
Usually  the  bridegroom  is  champion,  then  acknowledged  as  a  brother, 
imd  the  yonng  couple  left  in  peace  for  thehoneymocm. 

At  about  18  or  20  years  of  age  the  yoong  men  are  tattooed,  ob  rather 
deeply  scored,  across  the  breast  and  arms  with  a  flint-flake  and  theents 
filled  in  with  clay.  They  are  quarantined  during  ihe  healing  process, 
as  it  is  sacrilege  to  be  then  seen  by  the  women.  Then  comes  the  gi^ 
christening  ceremony  at  the  '^Boorah"  circle.  This  is  made  like  a 
circus  and  encircled  with  bushes.  Previous  te  the  christening,  the 
young  men  are  known  only  by  pet  names  and  not  allowed,  to  speak  to 
women,  even  of  their  own  tribe,  ^o  females  are  allowed  in  Bigy  of  the 
^^Boorah"  circle  on  pain  of  death.  The  old  blacks  proclaim  each  yoiug 
man's  name  in  a  loud  voice  amid  frantic  yells  and  excitement^  and  the 
pet  names  are  thenceforth  extinct.  Then  each  goes  away  alone  for  one 
moon  to  find  his  own  food,  and  returns  to  the  camp  as  a  warrior  quali- 
fied for  matrimony.  Then  comes  a  grand  ^*  Corrobboree,"  like  a  ball  at 
the  celebration  of  a  son's  2lBt  birthday  among  civilized  races,  and  all 
ihe  tribe, — ^men,  women  and  children, — ^have  a  general  f  estivaL  The  men 
dance  in  measured  movemente,  keeping  perfect  tune  to  the  singing  of 
the  women  who  sit  outside  the  circle  and  beat  two  weapons  or  oommoQ 
sticks  together.  The  following  is  a  favourite  Corrobboreo  song  among 
the  '*  Gookam^-speaking  blacks : — 

**  Qoochowee  darwi  yirranigoo  ! 

(ChoruB) — Jah  yamah  !  jah  yamah  !  ycanah  ! 
Murriwcmjvne  dwrvn  nungivihoo  ! 
(ChoruB  alter  each  line.) 
Chtigee  gnutchotoee  yargemae  yongedawoo  ! 
Tookam  zargeninegoo  ongewirrigei  ! 
Quntdunoirroo  ulka  noong^gwi  gniargir  ! 
Zihigoo  munyee  mtihmoo  gniargoli  ! 
Zihir  mttnyee  tilkarmi  ree  riarrawah  ! 
Minarngir,  yihitf  yargunyer,  yiranuUa  V* 
The  following  is  a  translation.    The  chorus  is  repeated  after  each 
line,  and  means  *'  So  we  all  say !  so  we  all  say  !'* 
**  We  weloome  you  back, 
YouDg^  men  deal  to  us  ! 
We  saw  you  all  growing  up^ 
But  did  not  know  you  then  ; 
We  want  yon  to  hunt  for  us 
And  get  us  all  our  food  ; 
We  want  you  to  fight  for  us 
And  keep  all  wild  blacks  away ! 

So  we  all  say !  so  we  all  say  I^ 
Now  we  will  travel  north  for  900  miles  along  the  coast,  to  a  Wta 
on  the  lower  Burdekin,  a  river  near  Cleveland  Bay,  This  tribe  bebngs 
to  the  "  Ejoogobah,"  or  *•  Fire  Blacks,"  and  the  river  is  called  **  JWl- 
mall,"  •'  Camelinigga,"  and  "  Cunbembba."  Various  parts  of  a  mer 
have  different  names.  The  first  white  man  seen  by  this  tribe  WM  a 
shipwrecked  sailor,  named  James  Mwxells,  who  waskmdlyr^ved, 
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and  lived  among  them  from  1846  to  1868,  when  he  had  nearly  forgotten 
his  own  language,  and  the  first  sentence  he  uttered  when  disoovered  hj 
white  men,  who  took  him  for  a  sayage,  was  "  Don't  shoot !  I'm  a  British 
object  !*'  In  nearly  all  cases  the  Australian  blacks  were  friendly  to  Hkie 
first  white  men  they  met,  and  probably  in  every  case  the  white  man  was 
the  aggressor,  either  by  wanton  hostility  begotten  of  fear  or  ferocity, 
or  ignorantly  breaking  some  important  law  or  custom.  All  Australian 
blacks  were  cannibals  from  choice  or  necessity^  and  canibaliam  is  still 
practised  in  the  Gape  York  Peninsula.  Thwe  i&  no  written  language, 
tad  not  many  traditions.  Among  the  '*  Ejoogohohs,"  cannibalism  was 
confined  to  hodies  of  young  men  killed  in  battle  or  by  accident,  yonng 
women  and  children.  Their  enemies  they  cut  up  into  strips,  dried  and 
distributed  the  flesh  among  the  tribe  as  talismans  for  war  and  hunting. 
The  sun,  with  them,  is  a  globe  of  fire,  the  moon  (**  Werboonburra'')  a 
man  who  comes  down  occasionally  on  the  earth.  One  tribe  throws 
the  moon  up  and  another  catches  it  falling.  They  fancy  there  is  a 
new  sun  and  moon  every  day  and  night.  An  open  space  on  the  top  of 
a  mountain  was  cleared  by  the  moon  throwing  a  boomerang  (a  curved 
wooden  nussile  used  in  war  and  the  chase)  and  cutting  away  all  the 
trees.  The  stars  and  comets  are  all  '^  Milgoolerburda,"  and  MlAng 
stars  indicate  the  direction  of  danger,  while  comets  are  the  ghosts  of 
some  of  the  tribe  killed  at  a  distance,  coming  down  from  the  clouds  on 
the  coast.  They  believe  they  can  control  the  planets,  and  that  an  eelipse 
is  caused  by  a  black-fellow  hiding  the  sun  or  moon  behind  a  sheet 
of  bark.  They  assume  power  over  rain,  and  the  rainbow  is  vomiting 
fidh  into  the  lagoons.  They  are  afraid  of  thunder  and  lightning—* 
**'  Teegodra"  and  ''  Timulba."  They  have  no  theory  of  their  origin  nor 
their  future,  and  the  belief  in  friends'  ghosts  among  the  planets  is  the 
only  faint  light  ray  in  the  darkness  of  a  hopeless  materialism.  They 
say  that  long  ago  there  was  a  great  flood,  and  everybody  was  drowned 
except  a  small  number  saved  on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  ("Bibbi- 
ringda").  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  if  this  was  the  Noah's  or  Deucalion's 
Deluge  !  The  flood-legend  appears  to  be  distributed  impartially  all  over 
the  earth.  Great  suffering  is  inflicted  on  the  yonng  men  of  this  tribe 
during  the  "  Boorah"  ceremony.  Cane  rings  tightly  encircle  the  arms 
and  stop  the  circulation  for  a  whole  night,  and  their  cries  during  that 
period  are  something  to  remember.  For  a  previous  period  of  about  eight 
months  they  have  to  live  away  by  themselves,  find  their  own  food| 
and  on  no  account  can  see  or  be  seen  by  a  woman.  This  tribe  bum  the 
dead,  carry  the  ashes  about  for  several  months,  and  then  throw  them 
into  a  lagoon. 

Inexorable  laws  govern  the  blood  relationship.  Fire  is  one  of  the 
totems  of  this  tribe,  and  hence  the  name  "  Ejoogobah,"  from  "  Ejoogo/' 
fire,  and  ^*  bah,"  there.  This  terminal  adverb  is  common  to  scores  of 
dialects.  The  Bookhampton  tribe  is  called  **  Weegoolboora,"  from 
^  Wee,"  fire,  and  '*  goolboora,"  blacks.  The  Toowoomba  tribe  is  also 
known  as  the  ^  Gooneeburraa"  or  "  Fireblacks." 
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Among  tlie  blacks  of  the  BoBsell  Biyer,  in  iropioal  Kortii  Qneenaland, 
is  one  very  beantiful  legend.  Oyerlooking  the  vallej,  inhabited  by  this 
tribe,  are  two  mountains  known  as  "  Bartle  Frere"  and  *'  Bellendew* 
Ker,"  the  "  Chooreechillam"  and  "  Wooroono6ran"  of  the  natives.  Thia 
was  the  country  explored  by  me  as  leader  of  the  Queensland  GoTem- 
ment  Scientific  Expedition  of  1889.  These  two  mountains  rise  abroptly 
to  5,200  and  5,400  feet,  covered  from  bue  to  summit  by  dense  dark 
tropical  jungle,  divided  from  each  other  by  a  ravine  3,000  feet  in 
depth. 

In  olden  times,  so  says  the  legend,  the  tribes  on  the  two  riven 
divided  by  this  range  were  engaged  in  perpetual  deadly  warfare :  and 
so  many  of  the  young  men  were  being  killed,  that  all  the  women  aB86m« 
bled  and  united  in  a  pathetio  appeal  to  the  souls  of  their  ancestors,  and 
there  came  down  from  the  stars  the  beautiful  spirit  of  an  old  chief 
Galled  '^  Moiominda,"  who  appeared  in  a  shape  so  gigantic  that  he  stood 
with  one  foot  on  the  summit  of  Ghoreechillam,  and  the  other  on  the  sum- 
mit  of  Wooroonodran,  and  his  shadow  darkened  the  valleys  and  under* 
neaih.  And  in  a  voice  of  thunder  that  made  the  mountains  laremble,  he 
called  the  hoetile  tribes  together  on  each  side  of  the  range,  and  stooping 
down  into  the  abyss  he  dipped  his  hands  into  a  deep  pool  in  the  rocb 
filled  with  **  Toolabybanna"  [2V>o2a&y,  stars,  and  ftoima,  wat»]  and 
presented  a  hand  to  each  of  the  conflicting  tribes.  And  all  the  wanion 
advsneed  and  drank  from  the  hand  of  "  Moiominda^"  and  their  mutual 
enmity  departed.  Then  the  mighty  Spirit  ealled  up  the  oldest  man 
from  each  tribe,  and  advised  them  all  night  on  the  top  of  Chooree* 
ehillam,  and  gave  each  one  a  magnificent  rock-crystal,  oonknning  thi 
Ught  and  wudom  of  the  sta/tB^  and  departed  in  the  morning  to  the  Pleiades, 
leaving  the  tribes  at  peace  from  that  day  to  the  present  time. 

The  rock-crystal  is  regarded  as  a  mysterious  power  by  many 
Australian  tribes.  With  some  it  is  always  in  the  possession  of  the  oldest 
man,  who  never  allows  it  to  be  seen  by  the  women  or  the  young  mem 
I  have  seen  famous  chiefs  wearing  the  crystal  rolled  up  in  the  hair  on 
the  back  of  the  head,  or  concealed  under  the  arm,  attached  to  a  siring 
tound  the  neck. 

Among  some  of  the  tribes  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentarifr  there  are 
eeveral  superstitions  evidently  imported  from  the  Malayan  Avchipelaga 
Here,  tiiey  knock  out  two  front  teeth,  so  that  they  may  drink  pure 
•waiter  in  a  future  state.  They  have  no  idea  regpardiBg  their  erigin. 
Th^  believe  they  have  power  over  rain,  like  the  African  "  rain  maken," 
and  thai  deaths  are  caused  by  spiriVagencyand  the  occult  pewenof 
malignant  enemies.  One  man  may  kill  another  with  an  invisible  weapont 
or  by  suspending  over  him  when  asleep  a  sharp-pointed  human  bone 
^sailed  "^  THmmool.'^  Fatal,  also,  is  a  charm  ealled  '*  Marro,''  made 
itfsm  the  wing  boaea  o{  a  bird.  They  stiek  ^vr  in  tiie  greaad  wi^yn  a 
cirele  of  fire.  On  one  end  are  a  lew  hairs  Irem  the  Ibead  oi  the  pemoa 
to  be  affected.  These  G^nlf  biacks  believe  in  aftrtwe  state.  fTheir  ^ts 
toani^  the  vioinii^  af  graves  and  live  in  trse%  Uke  tW  SsBiadi^adB* 
After  a  long  sojourn  on  earth  th^  d^act  fov  their  home  aansig  the 
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Stan.  They  believe  in  gigantic  snakes,  huge  as  the  Midgard  Serpent  of 
Norse  Mjtholc^.  The  moon  is  male,  the  sun  female.  The  evening 
star  is  '*  Tmnbee,"  a  dog,  and  the  morning  star  *'  Yaboroo,^  a  slut. 
Here  the  Pleiads  are  called  *^  Mnnggine,"  a  maiden.  In  South  Queens- 
land they  are  known  as  " Mirreginmoorin,"  "stars  many,"  and  "Moo- 
tiximoorin,"  "  many,  many." 

They  sit  by  their  camp-fires  and  talk  like  children  about  the  stars 
and  planets,  the  origin  of  their  race  and  the  probable  hereafter.  They 
retire  to  rost  at  an  early  hour,  and  awake  about  sunrise.  They  wear 
no  clothfls,  the  men  being  entirely  naked,  and  the  mairied  women  wear 
only  a  small  apron  of  frayed  bark.  The  men  use  the  spear  with  surimh 
ing  dexterity.  Light  spears  are  thrown  over  a  hundred  yards  with  a 
short  flat  stick  known  to  various  tribes  as  iroomera,  milherry  dareUa^ 
jarrir^  hadjeree^  meUee^  &o.  Heavy  spears  are  thrown  from  the  hand. 
The  bow  and  arrow  are  unknown,  and  no  weapons  are  poisoned.  The 
wooden  shield  is  usually  of  an  oval  shape  and  some  are  broad  and  flat, 
marked  with  the  signs  of  the  tribe.  Hen  and  women  climb  trees  with 
equal  agility,  and  the  performances  of  some  of  the  mountain  tribes 
would  appear  incredible. 

Many  of  the  dialects  are  very  euphonious  and  the  voices  of  the 
hhusks,  especially  of  the  women,  are  generally  soft  and  musical.  Three 
of  the  tribes  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  believe  in  a  Creator  called 
'*  Qoorkeena;,"  "  Woonah"  and  ''  Paray-yaiunan."  The  f oUowing  iipe.  |^ 
few  names  from  a  tribe  speaking  "  Wakka"  (Na)  Those  of  men  ar» 
Mootoomilloo,Banbingalee,  Wake^yum,  Calbungera,  Moondor,  Tamahra 
and  Yooloothanu  Those  of  women  are  Oilal,  Wyberrie,  TooroonO| 
Goon&lbie,  Woocharra,  Mirramunga,  Caryinma,  and  Thangarrayoo. 
Prequently  their  names  for  birds  and  animals  refer  to  some  peculiarity 
in  the  voice,  or  the  sha^ie,.  or  the  movements.  One  bird  is  ''  Jowa*jowa," 
noath,  mouth  f<-^l  mouth— -all  gabble.  One  roas  in  a  peculiar  maaiier 
and  is  called  ''  DibUa-dibbin ;"  another  is  ''  Booreeoheelcheel ;"  a 
platypus,  *^  Nimgweenimgwin."  A  black  oockatoo  is  **  Karma,"  from 
the  harsh  voice,  a  dog  and  a  horse  are  '*  Wandi,"  the  word  for  wild  In 
Wakka. 

Among  Korih- western  blacks  on  rivers  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria,  are  the  *'  Calcadoona"  tribes,  who  practise  what  one  of  the 
explorers  called  the  '*  Terrible  Bite," — ^a  surgical  operation  on  the  males 
to  nstrictp^^ulation.  These  *^  Caloadoons"  ai^  dreaded  by  neighbour- 
ing tribes,  being  of  fierce  and  warlike  disposition.  Several  tribes  prae* 
tice  eircumeisioB,  and  occasionally,  especially  among  North  Queenslaitd 
blacks,  one  sees  the  true  Semitic  face,  differing  only  in  colour  from  the 
European  Jew. 

There  have  been  several  attempts  by  scholars  to  prove  aresemblanee 
I)etween  the  Australian  *' Boomerang^'  and  a  weapon  used  in  ancient 
tunes*  Apart  from  the  Dravidian  Boomerang  erf  ancient  Egypt,  there 
is  refarenoe  to  a  eomewhat  similar  weapon  in  the  Funics  ef  lAtimB 
Italicns,  and  the  Argonautics  of  Valerius  Flaccus.    The  Funics  refer 
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to  a  weapon  used  by  a  Libyan  tribe  who  accompanied  Hannibal  to 
Italy.  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  alleged  proofs  that  the  true 
Australian  Boomerang  was  ever  used  by  any  other  section  of  the 
human  race.  No  white  man  can  throw  it  unless  practice  commences  in 
boyhood.  Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  a  yast  subject,  a  miniature  photo- 
graph of  three  or  four  Queensland  tribes  now  past  Tanishing  into  tbe 
Neyermore,  leaving  us  only  a  few  fragmentary  dialects,  a  few  shadowy 
legends,  a  few  names  upon  the  map,  a  few  weapons  and  bones  in  our 
museums,  and  mournful  memories  where  the  departed  B^ce  of  Urari 
rise  before  us  for  a  moment,  like  spectres  in  the  moonlight  mist,  or  at 
the  Shades  round  Ulysses  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Dead, 

"  Ere  each  shall  sink  from  sight 
In  the  blsok  Palace  of  eternal  night." 
Brisbane,  Queensland.  Archibald  Meston. 


Australian  Ghosts.*  • 

Tbe  subjoined  extract  from  the  Oentennial  magazine,  a  periodical  of 
bigb  repute,  bears  upon  the  superstitious  observances  of  the  Austra- 
lian aborigines.  It  was  written  by  Mr.  W.  0.  Hodgkinson,  a  member 
of  the  noted  Baske  and  Well's  expedition,  2nd  in  command  of 
McKinroy's  successful  exploratory  party  which  aroused  the  Continent  of 
Australia,  and  leader  of  an  expedition  under  the  auspices  of  the  Queens- 
land Government  which  performed  the  same  part.  It  goes  therefore 
without  saying  that  he  has  had  numerous  opportunities  of  observing 
native  habits,  and  point  his  evidence  as  to  the  existence  of  a  superstition 
which  determines  the  i^^ency  of  death  by  referring  it,  to  the  action  of 
some  other  native  whose  esteem  as  revealed  by  the  personage  of  some 
animate  body  over  the  new  made  grave  forms  a  farther  matter  in  the 
correspondence  between  widely  agreed  beliefs. 

«*  Away,  away  go  we,  along  the  shore  away,  along  the  shore  away,  along  the 
ahore  away.  We  see  no  fresh  water,  along  the  shore  away,  along  the  ahore  away. 
A  long  diafcanoe  we  go.  I  see  Binya's  footsteps  asoending  a  sand  hiH,  a  nad  hill 
asoending.  I  see  Binya  dead.  I  dig  his  grave  with  hand  and  stiok,  his  grave  willi 
hand  and  stick  I  dig.  For  three  days  I  watch  the  nptnmed  sand,  the  loose  npfcomed 
sand  I  watch.  I  watch  for  Boyl-yas,  for  Boyl-yas  I  watch.  They  oome  aod 
speak.  I  am  an  old  man.  My  wife  is  dead.  I  have  no  son.  I  soon  shall  go  away. 
To  the  shore  from  whence  no  back  track  is  seen  I  go.  Ton  Neinya,  you  Tarbatta 
and  yon,  too  Booroodoorook,  go  there  fast.  The  Boyl-yas  wait,  in  paUenee  waifci 
on  that  shore  always.'* 

What  is  a  Boyl-ya  ?  An  Australian  Afreet^  Djin,  sorcerer,  in  human 
gnise,  who  can  assume  any  form,  and  whose  tracks  are  anxiously  sought 
after  burial  upon  the  mound  piled  on  a  corpse.  No  Australian  black 
believes  that  death  results  from  natural  causes. 

It  must  be  the  effect  of  magic,  and  for  some  time  after  burial  a 
close  watch  is  kept  upon  the  grave,  and  the  first  track  of  an  animate 
creature, — ^be  it  bird,  insect  or  beast, — points  out  the  Boyl-ya.  who  has 
been  the  cause  of  death  and  indicates  the  direction  in  which  to  look  for 
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*  Extracts  from  the  CenUnnuU, 
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him.  For  though  when  engaged  npon  his  deeds  of  death  or  gloating^ 
over  the  effects  of  his  power,  the  Boyl- ja  assnmes  varied  forms ;  he  is 
aft^r  all  a  man,  gifted  with  dread  snpernataral  power,  but  known  as  a^ 
man  attached  to  some  neighbouring  tribe  and  prime  agent  of  their  hos- 
tility to  bordering  clans.  Time  and  space  are  of  no  import  to  the  Boyl-^ 
ya.  He  can  render  himself  invisible,  and  like  a  ghost  hover  over  the 
camp  of  his  victim  and  feast  upon  his  flesh  without  disturbing  his 
slumbers.  The  haunted  one  pines  away ;  in  vain  the  Boyl-ya  of  his 
own  tribe  seeks  to  counteract  the  fatal  influence.  The  magic  of  the 
hostile  Boyl-ya  is  more  potent,  ghosts  surround  the  victim,  and  he  dies. 

W.  O.  HoDGKnrsoN. 


TOGA-CHUDAMANI^  UPANISHAD  OF  SAMA  VEDA. 
{TranskUed  6y  two  Members  of  Kumbakoncm,  T.  8.) 

I  NOW  proceed  to  describe  for  the  benefit  of  the  Togis  Yoga-Ghudamani 
which  gives  the  Siddhi  of  emancipation,  which  is  secret  and  which  ia 
stadied  by  the  best  Yogis.  Postures,  suppression  Of  breath,  subjugation  ofi 
the  senses,  Dharaua,  Dbyana  and  Samadhi^these  form  the  six  subierdeBta 
of  Yoga.  In  postures  one  is  Siddhasaaa  and  another  is  Padmasana.  To  one 
who  does  not  know  in  his  own  bedy  the  sin  Ghackras  (plexuses),  the  sisteen 
Adharas  (supports),,  the  three  Lakshyas  (methods  of  spiritual  sight),  and  the 
five  elements,  how  will  perfection  in  Yoga  be  obttoined.  The  MuUdhara 
(sacral  plexus)  is  of  lour  petals  and  Sw&dhishtana  (prostatic  plexus)  of  six.  The 
navel  (plexus)  is  ol  ten  petals  and  the  heart  (plexus)  has  twelve  spokes ;  the 
Visuddhi  (laryngeal  or  pharyngeal  plexus)  has  16  spokes,  while  that  in  the 
middle  of  the  eye-brows  (cavernous  plexus)  has  only  two  petals.  In  Brahma- 
randhra  (Brahma's  hole  or  Pineal  gland)— the  great  path--^tbere  ate  1,000 
petals.  The  MuUdhara  is  the  first  Ghakra  (plexus)  and  Sw^dbishtana 
the  second.  Between  these  is  the  seat  of  the  Yoni  (a  foroe*centre  like  uterus) 
which  is  said  to  be  of  the  form  of  Kama  (god  of  love).  In  the  anus  is  the  lotua 
called  Kama,  which  has  lour  petals.  In  its  centre  is  situated  the  Yoni  called 
Kama  and  adored  by  the  Siddfaas.  In  its  centre  is  a  great  Idngam  having  ita 
face  towards  the  west.  He  who  knows  in  the  navel  a  form  with  a  jewel  is  a 
proficient  in  Yoga^It  is  like  molten  gold  and  shines  like  the  streaks  of  lightniog. 
Below  the  genital  organ  is  situated  the  seat  of  fire  triangular  in  shapes  It 
gives  out  supreme  light,  and  has  faces  on  all  sides  in  Samadhi  seeing  that  (or 
when)  the  Yogi  does  not  know  the  coming  and  going  (or  the  changes  of 
time).  Frana  is  designated  by  the  syllable  8wa;  hence  Swidhishtana'  is  ite 
seat.  By  the  seat  of  Swidhishtana  genital  organ  is  designated.  As  gems  are 
strung  together  on  a  thread,  so  Kaniha  in  the  navel  is  strung  on  the  Sushnm* 
na»  (Hence)  the  plexus  in  the  region  of  the  navel  is  called  Manipuxaka'.  As 
long  as  Jiva  does  not  know  the  truth,  he  wanders  about  in  the  plexus  of  12* 
spokes  which  is  devoid  of  sin  and  virtue.  Above  the  genital  organ  and 
below  the  navel  is  situated  the  Yoni  in  Kantha  similar  in  shape  to  the  egg. 
There  the  nadis  arise  72,000  in  number.     Of  them  72  are  held  to  be  the 

(1).    Means  the  crest  jewel  of  Yoga. 

(2),    Sv&dhistdna  is  ooik&poanded  of  Swa,  breath,  and  Adhishtfoa,  seat.   Henoe 

it  means  the  seat  of  breath. 

(8).    Manipuraka  is    compouoded  of  Hani,  gems,  and  pnraka,  filled  with. 
Hence  it  is  full  of  the  gems  (of  Kantha)  • 

C4).    It  shoiud  be  nther  10. 
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principal  ones  as  carrying  Prana.  And  among  theni  again  10  are  considired 
to  be  the  important  ones.  They  are  Ida,  Fingala,  Snahnmna,  Gandhaii 
Hastijihva,  Pnsha,  Yasaswini,  Alambusa,  Kuhu  and  Sankhini.  The  Yogis 
fihonld  always  know  this  great  Nadi-chakra.  Ida  i&  on  the  left  and  Pingsla 
on  the  right ;  Sushamna  is  in  the  middle.  Grandhari  goes  to  the  left  eye 
and  Hastijihva  to  the  right  (eye).  Pusha  goes  to  the  right  ear  and  Tasa- 
Bwini  to  l^e  left  (ear).  Alambusa  goes  to  the  month.  Kuhu  goes  to  the 
region  of  the  genital  organ  and  Sankhini  to  the  region  of  the  anus.  Thus 
the  nadis  go  to  the  various  apertures  (of  the  body)  respectively.  Ida,  Pin* 
galft  and  Sushumna  are  the  paths  of  Prina.  They  always  convey  Prina  and 
have  tihe  Sun,  Moon,  and  Agni  (fire)  as  their  respective  deitias. 

The  Yayus  are  Pr4na,  Apana,  Samlna,  Vyina,  Udina,  Niga,  Kurmai 
Xfikfra,  Devadatta  and  Dhananjaya.  Pr&na  is  ever  in  the  heart  and 
Apina  is  in  the  anus.  Samina  is  in  the  region  of  the  navel  and  Udina  in  the 
middle  of  the  throat.  Vyina  ezends  all  over  the  body.  These  are  the 
five  principal  Yayus.  N&ga  causes  vomiting,  Kurma  winking  of  the  eyelids, 
Krilwra  hunger,  and  Devadatta  yawning,  while  Dhananjaya  which  pervadei 
the  whole  body  does  not  leave  it  even  after  death.  Those  living  (aeini- 
intelligent)  beings  (vis.,  the  vital  airs)  wander  (or  vibrate)  along  the  nadis  like 
a  ball  thrown  by  the  hand.  Jiva  tossed  by  Pr^na  and  ApAna  does  not  remain 
quiet ;  being  in  the  power  of  Prina  and  Apina  it  runs  up  and  down  through 
the  right  and  left  paths  (Pingala  and  Ida).  But  this  is  not  seen  (or  fait) 
owing  to  its  constant  restlessness.  As  an  eagle  tied  to  a  string  (and  flying 
in  the  air)  can  be  again  drawn  back,  so  also  Jiva  bound  by  the  gnoas  u 
diawn  back  by^Prina  and  Apina.  Jiva  is  drawn  up  and  down  being  subject 
to  Prina  and  Apina.  Apina  attracts  Prina  while  Prina  does  not  attract 
Apinai  These  are  situated  one  above  another,  and  he  who  knows  this  knows 
Yoga.  By  the  letter  Ha  (?)  it  (Prana  or  breath)  goes  out  and  with  the 
letter  8a  (^ )  it  enters  again.  Jiva  is  always  repeating  this  mantra  with  every 
breath,  viz.,  Hamsa,  Hamsa  21,600  times  in  a  day  and  a  night.  This 
is  the  Oayatri  (mantra)  known  as  Ajapa  which  always  gives  emandpa- 
iion  to  the  Yogis  and  through  the  mere  remembrance  of  which  he 
is  freed  from  all  sins.  There  never  was  nor  ever  will  be  a  science  eqnal  to 
this  or  Ajapa  (inaudible  pronunciation  of  mantras)  equal  to  this  or  a  know- 
ledge equal  to  this.  Giyatri,  the  supporter  of  Prina,  had  its  origin  in  Knn- 
dilini.  The  science  of  Prina  is  a  very  great  one,  and^e  who  knows  it  knows 
Veda.  Kundalini  Sakti  goes  up  (to)  above  the  Kaniha.  It  has  8  forms  and 
is  ring-shaped.  It  always  closes  with  its  own  mouth  the  door  of  Brahma- 
randhara.  Closing  with  its  mouth  that  spotless  Brahmarandhra  through 
which  one  should  go,  the  great  goddess  sleeps  there.  Awakening  by  the 
union  of  Agni^  Vayu  and  Manas,  it  takes  the  shape  of  a  needle  and  goes  up- 
wards through  Sushumna.  One  should  open  the  door  (of  Brahmarandn) 
like  a  room  with  a  key.  A  Yogi  should  thus  open  the  door  of  salvation  by 
means  of  Kundalini  Folding  his  hands,  firmly  seating  himself  in  the  Padoa- 
sana  (posture),  closely  pressing  his  head  against  his  breast,  practising 
Dhyana  (contemplation)  and  its  Nyisas  (adjuncts),  and  raising  again  and 
again  Apina  and  Prina  which  have  been  inhaled ;  that  person  possessed  d 
power  and  splendour  obtains  unequalled  wisdom. 

Wiping  Jrinly  the  body  of  the  sweat  generated  by  the  hitigue  (in  yogic 
practices),  abandoning  sharp,  acid  and  saltish  things,  he  should  observe  a 
diet  of  milk.  Leading  a  celibate  life  .and  observing  a  moderate  diei,  fthe 
Yogi  always  engaged  in  Yoga  becomes  in  the  course  of  a  year  a  Siddha  (» 
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parfobicaUy  developed  personage).  There  is  no  doubt  aboat  this.  He  who 
takes  sweet  and  pleasant  food  so  as  to  leave  a  quarter  of  his  stomach  empty 
to  please  Siva*  is  called  a  moderate  eater.  Above  the  Eantha  the  force  called 
Kondalini  goes  up  to ;  it  is  of  eight  forms  and  is  ring-shaped.  It  is  always  for 
the  bondage  of  the  fools  and  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Togis.  He  who 
knows  Mahamudra,  Yayumudra  (Kheohari),  Uddyana,  Jalandhara,  and 
Mulabaodha  is  a  Yogi  and  a  fit  subject  for  emancipation.  Pressing  the 
anns  with  the  heel  and  firmly  contracting  it  (anus)  and  drawing  Apana 
upwards  is  called  Mulabandha.  An  union  of  Frina  and  Apana  takes  place 
through  the  lessening  of  urine  and  the  excretions.  Through  it  even  an  old 
man  becomes  a  youth  with  the  constant  exercise  of  Mulabandha.  Becauso 
the  great  bud  (Hamsa)  describes  constantly  a  circle,  hence  Uddy^na  is  (so) 
called,  and  it  is  a  lion  to  the  elephant  of  death.  Forming  as  it  were  a  girdlo 
of  Thdna^  which  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  stomach  below  the  navel,  ia 
called  Uddy&nabandha.  Jalandbarabandha  is  so  called— because  it  binds 
the  nectar  which  arises  in  the  head  and  goes  down  and  destroys  the  paina 
of  the  throat.  If  Jilandharabandha  is  practised,  which  is  characterised  by 
the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  throat,  no  drop  of  nectar  (from  above) 
falls  into  the  Agni  (below  in  the  sacral  plexus)  and  Yayu  (breath)  does  no6 
flow.  Thrusting  the  tongue  into  the  cavity  of  the  skull  crosswise 
and  fixing  the  gaze  firmly  on  the  space  between  the  eye-brows,  \a 
called  Khechari  Mudra^  He  who  knows  Khechari  Mudra  is  not  affected 
by  disease,  death,  sleep,  hunger,  thirst  and  fainting.  He  who  knows 
Khechari  Mudra  is  not  only  not  affected  by  disease,  but  he  is  not  also 
touched  by  Karmas ;  neither  is  he  injured  by  anybody.  Because  Chitta 
(flitting  thought)  wanders  in.  the  air  as  also  the  tongue  (in  the  interior 
of  the  palate  which  is  the  region  of  Yayu)  this  has  been  oal}ed  Khe- 
chari and  is  worshipped  by  all  Siddhas.  That  is  called  body  which  is 
produced  out  of  body,  which  is  made  of  tubular  vessels  and  which  extends 
from  head  to  foot.  The  sperm  of  that  person  who  has  covered  the  hole 
above  the  soft  palate  (or  uvula)  by  means  of  Khechari  Mudra  is  not  wasted 
even  though  he  is  embraced  by  a  passionate  woman.  As  long  as  the  semen 
is  preserved  in  the  body  where  is  the  fear  of  death  P  As  long  as  one  practises 
Khechari  Mudra,  so  long  does  the  semen  not  go  out  of  the  body.  Even 
though  the  semen  is  ready  to  go  out  having  obtained  the  fire  (of  passion),  it 
goes  upward,  being  prevented  by  Yoni  Mudra.  Again  the  semen  is  of  two 
kinds,  white  and  red.  The  white  is  called  Sukla  and  the  red  Bajas^ 
Rajas  is  of  the  color  of  Sindoora  (red-lead)  and  is  situated  in  the  seat  of  the 
sun ;  while  Sukla  is  situated  in  the  seat  of  the  moon.  Their  union  is  very 
rare.  Bindu  (Sukla)  is  Brahm  and  Bajas  is  Sakti.  Bindu  is  moon  and 
Bajas  Sun.  Only  by  the  union  of  the  two  is  attained  the  supreme  seat* 
When  Bajas  driven  by  the  vayu  and  produced  by  Sakti  unites  with  Binda 
for  ever,  there  arises  the  divine  form.  He  who  knows  (in  himself)  the 
harmonious  union  (or  mixture)  of  Sukla  associated  with  the  moon  and  Bajas 
associated  with  the  sun  knows  Yoga. 

Purifying  the  nadis,  moving  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  drying  o€ 
the  Baws  (essences)  are  called  Maha  Mudra.  Place  the  chin  on  the  chesty 
press  the  perinaum  by  the  left  heel  for  a  long  time  and  hold  the  stretched 
(right)  foot  by  both  hands.  Fill  the  lungs  by  inhalation  and  then,  slowly 
breathe  out.  This  is  spoken  of  as  the  great  (Maha>  Mudra  which  destroys  aU 
diseases  of  men.    Having  practised  this  (at  first)  with  the  left  side,  practise 

(I)    It  is  otherwise  called  Sonitha, 
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it  (afterwards)  with  the  right.  When  yon  have  practised  a&  equal  number 
of  times  with  both  sides  leave  off  the  Mudra.  Then  there  remains  (to  hbn) 
neither  a  thing  ordained  nor  a  thing  prohibited.  All  the  Rasas  beoome  no 
Basas  (to  him).  Even  poison  when  taken  in  a  large  quantity  is  disgested  as 
easily  as  nectar.  Consumption,  leprosy,  twining  np  of  the  anus,  splenetic 
<li8ease8  and  dyspepsia — all  these  diseases  are  destroyed  in  him  who  praotises 
the  Maha  Mudra.  This  Ifjftha  Mudra  had  been  declared  to  be  eztramaly 
potent  in  giving  higher  powers  to  men.  This  should  be  concealed  with 
great  effort  and  should  oot  be  communicated  to  any  and  every  person. 

Assuming  the  Padmasana  posture,  keeping  the  body  and  the  head  erect 
and  fixing  his  sight  upon  the  tip  of  the  nose,  one  should  contemplate  in  soli- 
tude on  the  imperishable  Omkara  (Om).  Brahm  is  unconditioned,  pure, 
consciousness jperM,  changeless,  stainless,  unutterable,  existing  without  b^^- 
ning,  one,  Tureeya  (the  fourth  state),.the  past,  present  and  future,  winding  in 
a  circle,  unpredicated  and  supreme.  From  it  arose  Parasakti  of  the  nature 
of  self-effulgence ;  from  Atma  sprang  Akas ;  from  Akas  Yayu ;  from 
Yayn  Agni ;  from  Agni  water,  and  from  water  earth.  These  five  elements  have 
five  lords  respectively— Sadasiva,  Iswara,  Budra^  Yishnu  and  Brahma.  Of 
them  Brahma, Vishnu  and  Budra  are  respectively  the  creator,  the  preserver 
and  the  destroyer.  Brahma  is  of  Bajasa  gnna  (quantity),  Yishnu  of  Sat- 
vica  and  Budra  of  Thamasa.  These  three  are  associated  with  gunas. 
Brahma  is  the  first  of  all  Gods.  He  is  the  creator,  Yishnu  is  the  protector 
and  Budra  is  the  destroyer.  Indra  is  the  bestower  of  enjoyment.  Those  were 
the  first  born.  Of  these  from  the  world  of  Brahma  spring  the  gods,  beasts, 
men  and  the  locomotive  and  fixed  things.  These  men  have  bodies  formed  of 
the  five  elements.  This  body  along  with  the  organs  of  sense  and  action^  the 
objects  of.  sense,  the  five  vital  airs  beginning  with  PHLna,  Manas,  Bnddhi, 
Ghitta  and  Ahankara— all  these  grossly  formed  are  cidled  the  gross  Prakriti 
(matter).  The  organs  of  sense  and  actions,  the  objects  of  sense,  the  five 
vital  airs,  Prana,  dec.,  Manas  and  Buddhi— all  these  in  their  subtle  composi- 
tion form  the  subtle  body.  The  Karana  (causal)  body  is  associated  with  the 
three  gunas.  These  three  bodies  are  found  in  all.  There  are  four  Avasthas 
(states),  the  waking,  dreaming,  dreamless,  sleeping  and  Turya  (the  fourth). 
These  four  Avasthas  have  four  purushas  (presiding,  vi»,,)  Yiswa,  Taijasa, 
Pragnya  and  Atnuu  Yiswa  is  always  the  enjoyer  of  the  gross  body ;  Taijasa 
tof  the  subtle  body ;  Pragnya  is  the  enjoyer  of  the  Ananda  (bliss  or  causal 
hody)  and  he  beyond  these  is  the  witness  of  everything. 

Pranava  (Om)  is  present  always  in  ail  persons  in  their  enjoyment.  It 
produces  happiness  in  all  states  and  has  a  downward  lace.  The  three  letters 
A,  n  and  M  are  three  Yedas,  the  three  worlds,  and  the  three  gunas.  The 
three  letters  and  all  three  objects  shine  in  Pranava.  The  letter  A  is  present 
in  the  eyes  of  all  creatures  in  the  waking  state,  the  letter  U  appears  in  the 
dreaming  state  in  the  throat  and  the  letter  M  in  the  heart  in  the  dreamless 
sleeping  state.  The  letter  A  is  Yirat,  Yiswa  and  gross.  The  letter  XT  is  Hiian- 
yagharba,  Taijasa  and  subtle.  The  letter  M  is  causal,  Avyakta  and  Prignya. 
The  letter  A  is  spoken  of  as  Bajas,  red  (in  color)  and  Brahma.  The  letter 
is  described  as  Satwa,  white  and  Y;ishnu.  The  letter  Mis  said  to  be 
'amast  black  and  Budra.  Brahma,  is  sprung  out  of  Pranava^  Yishnu  is 
out  of  Pranava  and  Budra  is  sprung  out  of  Pranava.  And  Pranava 
supreme.  Brahm  is  absorbed  in  the  letter  A,  Yishnu  in  the  letter  U 
ludra  in  the  letter  M,  and  Pranava  shines.  To  the  wise  there  is  the 
higher  ^/MrtofPranaYa^whileitfl  lower  iafortboignwantiandthttia  Ptanava, 
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He  who  knows  this  is  the  knower  of  Yeda.  It  leads  them  up  to  Anahata 
Swarapa  (oi^  the  Reality  in  the  heart).  The  sonnd  of  Pranava  is  tiDinterrupt- 
ed  like  the  flow  of  oil  and  goes  on  erer  like  the  sound  of  a  bell.  The  end  of 
this  (sonnd),  (or  cessation)  is  known  as  Pranava.  This  end  is  of  the  nature 
of  JjatoB  nndescribable  even  by  the  subtlest,  intellect  and  those  Mahatmas 
nrho  haT^  known  this  are  the  real  knowers  of  Yeda.  It  is  Hamsa  that  is 
ahingmg  between  the  two  ends  (of  Ha  and  Sa)  in  the  waking  state.  Tho 
letter  8a  is  spoken  of  as  Khechari  and  is  ascertaiaed  to  be  the  state  of 
"  Thwam"  (Thou  or  Ego).  The  letter  Ha  is  the  Supreme  Lord  and  is  as- 
c'ertained  to  be  the  state  of  *'  That"  (Higher  Self).  The  creature  which  is 
8a  contemplates  upon  and  becomes  surely  Ha.  ^va  (Thou)  is  chained  by  the 
organs,  while  Atma  (That)  is  not  changed.  Jiva  is  associsted  with  the 
idea  of  self,  while  that  which  is  Kevala  (alone,  vis.,  Brahm)  is  not  so  associated. 
That  is  Cm  the  highest  Jyotis  in  whose  matra  (measure)  stand  these  worlds 
Bhu,  Buvar  and  Suvar  as^also  Sun,  Moon  and  Agni.  That  is  Om  the  highest 
Jyotis  in  whote  matra  stand  the  threefold  (Saktis)  Kriya,  Ichcha  and  Guana 
(«u.,)  Brahmi,  Boadriandyai8hnayi(the  wives  of  Brahma,  Budraand  Yish* 
nu).  Om  should  be  pronounced  through  speech,  should  be  practised  through 
body,  and  should  always  be  contemplated  upon  through  mind  as  the  supreme 
effalgence.  He  who  pronounces  Pranava,  whether  clean  or  unclean,  is  not 
stained  with  sins  as  Uie  lotus  leaf  (is  not  stained)  by  water.  When  Prana 
moves,  Bindn  also  moves;  when  Prana  is  motionless,  Bindu  becomes 
motionless  and  the  Yogi  attains  the  (motionless)  state  of  a  pillar.  Therefore 
one  should  oontrol  his  Prana.  As  long  as  Yayu  (Prana)  is  fixed  in  the  body, 
so  long  does  Jiva  not  leave  it.  Death  is  caused  by  the  getting  out  of  Prana. 
fienoe  Prana  should  ba  restrained.  As  long  as  Yayu  (Prana)  is  restrained 
in  the  body,  so  long  does  Jiva  not  leave  it  As  long  as  sight  is  fixed  between 
the  two  eyebrows  where  is  the  fear  of  Kala  (death)  P  For  fsar  of  short  life 
one  should  always  be  devoted  to  Brahm  Pranayama— (or  Pranayama  of 
Brahm  or  Om).  Therefore  yogis  and  munis  should  oontrol  their  Prana. 
Hamsa  comes  out  26  digits. 

K^nayama  ia  ordained  both  through  the  right  and  left  nostrils.  It  is  only 
when  they<^  has  purified  all  his  nadi  chakras  which  are  very  impure  that 
he  is  able  to  hold  his  breath  well  seated  in  the  Padmasana  posture  the 
yogi  should  inhale  through  the  moon  (the  left  nostril)  and  after  holding  his 
breath  as  long  as  he  is  able,  should  exhale  it  through  the  eun  (the  right 
nostril).  Contemplating  upon  the  sphere  of  moon  to  be  as  resplendant  as  the 
ocean  of  nectar  and  as  white  as  cow^s  milk  the  yogi  should  feel  happy  in 
Pranayama.  Contemplating  upon  the  sphere  of  the  sun  as  shining 
with  quivering  flames,  as  worthy  of  worship  and  as,  located  in  his  heart, 
the  yogi  should  fsel  happy  in  Pranayama.  After  he  drinks  (or  inhales) 
tVana  through  Ida  (left  nostril),  he  should  exhale  it,  through  the  other 
noetriL  Again  inhaling  it  through  the  right  he  should,  after  holding 
his  breath  (within),  exhale  it  through  the  left  nostril.  The  ascetio 
who  contemplates  upon  the  Bindn  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  the  above 
manner  has  all  his  nadis  purified  in  two  months.  Through  the  purification 
ef  his  nadii,  he  is  able  to  centre  his  Prana  (in  the  body),  as  he  likes,  te 
awaken  the  gastio  fire  in  it  and  to  cure  the  navel  of  all  its  diseases.  He 
ahould  restrain  Ap^na  as  long  as  Prana  stays  in  the  body.  The  space  (of 
time)  taken  (by  one)  in  breathing  (once)  up  and  down  is  a  matra.  Expira* 
Km,  inspiration  and  cessation  of  breath  are  of  the  nature  of  Pranava  Om. 
Thas  Ftaoayanui  is  oontposed  of  12  nmtrast  The  sun a&d  mconirben  they 
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are  composed  of  12  matras  should  be  thought  of  by  yogis  as  not  oontaioiog 
any  impurity.  He  should  perform  inspiration  with  12  (0m*8}»  cessation  of 
breath  with  16  (Om^s).  At  the  lowest  there  should  be  12  matias,  at  the 
middliDg  there  should  be  twice  that,  and  at  the  highest  there  should  be 
thrice  that.    This  is  the  rule  of  Pranayama. 

In  the  lowest  (stage)  sweat  is  produced,  in  the  middling  tremor  (in  the 
body)  is  produced  and  in  the  highest  fixity  is  attained.  Therefore  one 
should  control  his  breath.  Seated  in  the  Padmasana  posture  and  having 
saluted  his  g|iru  Siva,  he  should  fix  his  eyes  at  the  tip  of  his  nose  and  shoold 
perform  Pranayama  alone.  Shutting  up  the  9  holes  (of  the  body)  and 
restraining  Prana»  be  should  hold  to  Dharana  firmly  and  spend  some  time  in 
shaking  (or  causing  to  vibrate)  Kundalini  Sakti  along  with  the  (roused  up) 
fire  of  Apana  (in  sacral  plexus).  Thm  he  should  contemplate  iqion  Atma, 
and  as  long  as  he  remains  thus  with  his  Manas  in  his  head»  he  is  praised  by 
the  assembly  of  the  great.  Pranayama  thns  becomes  a  fire  to  the  fuel  of 
sins.  It  is  always  declared  by  the  yogis  as  the  great  bridge  in  the  ocean  of 
the  mundane  existence.  By  means  of  Dharana,  Manas  attains  courage  (or 
will)  and  a  wonderful  chaitanya  (intelligence).  The  yogi  attains  salvation 
in  Samadhi  having  left  his  Earmas  good  and  bad. 

Pratyahara  (subjugation  of  the  senses)  is  said  to  arise  from  62  Prana* 
yamas.  Dharana  arises  from  62  Pratyaharas.  And  12  Dharanas  are  said  to 
constitute  Dhyana  by  the  best  of  Yogis,  while  12  Dhyanas  are  said  to  pro> 
duoe  Samadhi.  During  Samadhi  is  seen  the  highest  Jyotis  (light),  being 
the  endless  and  having  its  face  on  all  sides.  And  when  that  is  seen  there  is 
no  Karma  done  or  to  be  done.  Pressing  with  the  two  heela  the  genital  organ 
and  closing  the  ears,  eyes  and  nostrils  by  the  fingers  and  inhaling  by  the 
mouth  he  should  restrain  his  Prana  and  ApAna  in  the  chest  (or  heart)  and 
then  carry  them  to  the  head.  Through  this,  the  best  of  Yogis  attain  an 
equal  state  with  the  great  Tatwas  and  become  one  with  them.  When  Prana 
reaches  the  akas,  a  great  sound  is  produced.  It  is  stated  to  be  the  result  of 
the  development  of  the  (spiritual)  sounds  of  bells  and  other  musical  instm* 
ment8<  YThen  Pranayama  is  performed,  there  is  an  end  of  diseases.  All 
diseases  affect  those  that  are  without  Pranayama.  Hiccough,  the  aev^i  kinds 
of  (hard)  breathing,  pains  in  the  head,  ears  and  eyes  and  several  other  dis* 
eases  arise  from  improper  breathing  (in  the  course  of  Pranayama),  jost  as  hon, 
elephant  and  tiger  are  subdued  gradually,  so  shouUl  Prana  be  controlled 
gradually.  Otherwise  it  will  kill  the  practitioner.  One  should  properly 
exhale,  properly  inhale  and  properly  control  breath.  Thus  does  he  succeed 
in  Pranayama.  That  is  called  Pratyahara  in  which  the  mind  is  drawn  away 
gradually  from  the  objects  of  sight,  &c.«  where  they  were  till  then  engaged. 
Just  as  the  sun  draws  away  his  brightness  during  the  third  period  (vis,, 
evening),  so  a  Yogi  should  draw  away  the  impurity  of  his  Manas  while 
in  the  third  stage  (of  Pranayama). 

Thus  is  tuA  Upaniahad. 

A  SLEEPING  TITAN. 
(Gonduded.) 

IN  considering  the  question  of  the  cause  of  volcanic  activities  and 
those  earthquakes  which  are  mainly,  no  doubt,  affiliable  on  thorn,  we 
are  beset  with  conflicting  hypotheses.  There  are  writers  who  dispute  the 
existence  of  any  cavity  in  the  earth  except  that  immediately  adjoining 
the  shaken  district  or  ernpting  mountain  ^  Qthevs  w-bo  chasipioiiiha 
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faniastio  hypothesis  <rf  a  tennous  crust  resting  on  a  vast  molten  naclens. 
A  variety  of  oonsideratiottB  serves  to  place  both  contentions  ont  of  court. 
Clearly,  we  have  to  allow  for  some  remarkable  facts  in  framing 
any  theory  of  *  igneous  activities.'     Skaptar  Jokull  has  thrown  out  lava 
equal  in  bulk  to  Mont  Blauc.  Geologists  show  us  that  the  history  of  the 
earth  contains  records  of  eruptions  on  a  vast  scale  and  from  numberless 
different  vents.  We  find  also  around  us  volcanoes  ranged  on  fissure  lines 
testifying  to  enormous  reservoirs  of  energy  somewhere  lurking.    And  the 
{phenomena  of  eruptions  themselves  indicate  notable  subterranean  connec- 
tions suggestive  of  large  veins,  lava-courses  or  reservoirs.  Thus,  for  three 
months  previous  to  the  terrible  earthquake  of  Biobamba,  the  volcano 
of  Paste,  some  225  miles  distant,  was  seen  to  throw  off  vast  clouds  of  smoke 
dust  and  ash — ^but  at  the  moment  of  the  shock  this  column  disappear- 
ed suddenly.    Similarly,  in  the  case  of  the  great  coast-line  convulsion 
and  elevation  of  Chili  in  1835.    On  this  occasion  Concepcion  and  other 
adjacent  towns  came  sadly  to  grief.    During  the  shattering  of  these 
two  volcanoes  near  Chiloe,  300  miles  south,  burst  into  activity^  while  at 
the  island  of  St.  Juan  Fernandez,  about  60  miles  further  distant  N.  E.  of 
Concepcion,  there  ensued  a  convulsion  and  submarine  eruption.    In 
Kovdmber,  of  this  year,  Concepcion  was  again  shaken,  and  the  same  day 
the  volcano  of  Osomo,  one  of  the  two  above  alluded  to,  renewed  its  turbu- 
lance.    The  extent  of  the  subterranean  coimections  in  this  ease  is  noft, 
therefore,  to  be  disputed. 

No  niore  remarkable  testimony  to  the  volume  of  some  of  the  sub- 
terranean reservoirs  can  be  adduced  than  that  of  ^^  fissure-eruptions.'^ 
These  exhibitions  of  subterranean  energy  are  distinguished  by  emissions 
of  lava  on  a  vast  scale,  not  by  way  of  cones  and  specialised  vents  as 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  but  by  way  of  huge  clefts  or  chasms 
opening  in  the  strata^  presumably  owing  to  internal  stresses  in  the  crust 
doe  to  corrugation.    In  India  the  volcanic  plateau^  of  the  Deccan  traps 
were  probably  thus  originated ;  these  masses  of  cooled  lava,  some  6,000 
feet  thick  and  eovering  some  200,000  square  miles,  having  been  poured 
out  in  Cretaeeoms  Titaes,  that  is  to  say,  just  about  the  date  when  the 
later  pre-bistorio  Lemurians  are  alleged  to  have  flourished.    The  basal* 
tic  plateaux  of  Abyssinia  may  also  be  cited.  G^ikie,  speaking  from  per- 
sonal observation,  alludes  to  a  *' stupendous  example"  of  this  sort  in 
Western  North  America.    ^  The  extent  of  country  which  has  been  flood- 
ed with  basalt  in  Oregon,  Washington,  California,  Idaho  and  Montana, 
has  not  yet  been  accurately  surveyed,  but  has  been  estimated  to  cover  a 
larger  area  than  France  and  Great  Britain  combined,  with  a  thickness 
averaging  2,000,  but  reaching  in  some  places  to  3,700  feet."    Although 
9ome  geologists  dispute  the  case  for  such  fissure-eruptions,  there  seems 
^very  reason  to  hold  that  they  have  really  occurred  as  the  theory  in 
questian  demands.    There  are  no  cones  to  serve  as  starting  points  for 
the  past  reign  of  Fire  thus  revealed  by  the  magic  of  edentifio  inquiry. 

The  case  against  the  thin^crost  fiery  nucleus  theory  just  revamped 
l»y  Dr.  Buchaoan  is  oonchisive.  Some  fifty  years  ago  Hopkins  pointed 
out  that  the  hypothesis  of  a  ienooiis  erusti  some  20  to  30  miles  thicks 
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could  not  be  reoonciled  with  the  conditions  required  hj  the  phenomeua 
of  precession  and  nutation.  He  argued  for  a  crust  of  at  least  800 
or  1,000  miles  thickness.  And  Sir  W.  Thomson,  though  he  con- 
siders the  question  of  an  internal  fluidity  not  definitely  decided  by 
the  physico-mathematical  considerations,  regards  the  thin  crust 
theory  as  utterly  indefensible.  Such  a  crust  to  resist  the  strain  of  tbe 
solar  and  lunar  attraction  would  have  to  possess  a  rigidity  not  foniid 
in  connection  with  any  known  body.  Were  the  earth  less  rigid  as  a 
whole  than  glass  or  steel,  some  appreciable  deformation  would  ensue. 
It  must  be  held  solid  to  the  depth  of  at  l^ast  2,500  miles.  The  arga- 
ments  based  on  precession  and  nutation  is  backed  by  that  from  the  tides. 
But  for  the  planet  being  more  or  less  solid  to  the  centre,  its  surface 
would  so  yield  to  the  solar  and  lunar  tug  that  the  oceanic  waters  would 
be  upborne  by  it  and  no  appreciable  tidal  movement  relatirely  to  land 
have  place.  The  '*  thin  shell"  theory  must,  therefore,  be  laid  upon  the 
ahelf .  It  is  out  of  accord  with  other  data  also,  but  these  in  view  of  the 
foregoing  considerations  we  need  not  delay  to  consider. 

Mallet  is  entirely  for  the  hypothesis  of  the  solidity  of  the  earth. 
Sis  theory  is  interesting,  as  it  endeayours  to  provide  a  basis  for 
volcanic  activity  without  assuming  any  but  mechanical  initiatory  oaases. 
Conceiving  the  earth  as  we  know  it  to  have  cooled  down  from  an  origi- 
nally molten  state,  he  further  conoeives  its  cooling  to  have  proceeded 
so  far  as  to  leave  the  subjacent  rooks  far  below  the  point  of  fnsibiliiy. 
How  then  does  he  meet  the  facts  of  the  volcanoes  P  In  this  way.  He 
holds  that  the  internal  mass  of  the  planet  b^ing  hotter  than  tbe  onter 
and  still  cooling,  it  continually  collapses  on  itself  faster  than  the  super- 
ficial surface  contracts.  But  as  the  tension  of  the  outer  rooks  inereaseB, 
sudden  collapses  towards  the  centre  accompanied  with  enonnons 
mechanical  stresses  must  inevitably  ensue.  '^  The  secular  cooling  of 
the  globe  is  always  going  on,  though  in  a  very  slowly  descendnig 
ratio.  Contraction  is,  therefore,  constantly^  providing  a  store  of 
energy  to  be  expended  in  crushing  parts  of  the  crust,  and  through  thsk 
providing  for  the  volcanic  heat.  But  the  crushing  itself  d6es  not  take 
place  with  uniformity ;  it  necessarily  wstapersaUuin  after  accumukted 
pressure  has  reacted  the  necessary  amount  at  a  given  point,  whan  Bome 
of  the  pressed  mass,  unequallly  pressed  as  we  must  assume  it,  gives  wsy, 
and  is  succeeded  perhaps  by  a  time  of  repose,  or  by  the  transfer'  of  &e 
crushing  action  elsewhere  to  some  weaker  point;  Hen(»e,  though  the 
magazine  of  volcanic  energy  is  being  cdiKstantly  and  steadily  replanidied 
I0J  secular  cooling,  the  effects  are  intermittent."  In  the  case  of  meta* 
morphism  induced  by  tangei^tial  stresseSi  it  ib  certain  that  fusion  has  been 
produced  on  a  large  scale  by  pressures  of  the  crust,  while  chemical  and 
structural  alterations  (e.  g,^  Alps,)  have  takto  place  on  a  vast  sdale. 
Illustrations  of  this  law  Mallet  adduced  in  the  linear  arran^emsBt 
of  volcanic  foci,  their  sUght  depth  (the  souroe  of  Tesuviattdistaiteioeis 
oxily  8  or  9  miles  deep),  their  presenoe  along  with  cormgatioiis  of  tbe 
emst  BUich  as  the  great  mountain  ranges.  He  also  eodea'voiired  i»  aelye 
the  objections  to  ordinary  hypotheses  based  on  variability  of  ioorMe  of 
temperatures  with  depths  below  the  omst* 
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Another  theory  posits  a  more  or  less  solid  nncleus  inycsted  with 
a  shell  molten  where  it  adjoins  the  naclens,  and  highly  yiscous 
where  it  underlies  the  crust.  Another  and  a  far  more  probable  one 
—taking  into  consideration  the  stability  of  the  enter  crust  considered 
as  a  whole — is  that  which  regards  the  successive  layers  of  the  earth's 
interior  as  potentially  liquid,  but  maintained  in  the  solid  state  owing 
to  the  vast  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  rock-masses.  It  is  a  familiar 
fact  that  changes  in  the  conduct  of  bodies  may  be  witnessed  under  suit« 
able  increase  of  pressures — ^water  in  the  red-hot  state  having  beea  thus 
prodoced.  Whether  the  great  pressures  necessary  to  keep  molten  rocks 
(heated  thousands  of  degree! )  solid,  may  not  produce  new  behaviour 
in  bodies,  is  a  supposition  worth  notice.  Allowing  for  the  observed 
average  inct^ease  of  temperature  with  depth  of  penetration  into  the  crusty 
the  heat  at  20  miles  beneath  our  feet  would  be  1,760?  F.  and  at  50 
miles  4,600^*  an  intensity  so  great  that  even  platinum  would  at  once 
ran  into  liquid  if  subjected  to  it.  Solid  rocks  at  this  temperature  might 
present  qualities  now  quite  unknown  to  us. 

Su^^stive,  again,  is  the  chemical  theory.  It  is  generally  known 
that  the  proximate  cause  of  eruptions  is  the  steam  and  vapours  com- 
pressed within  the  molten  lava-magma ;  water  co-operating  here  with 
fire  as  a  glance  at  a  photograph  of  any  eruption  will  instantaneously 
make  evident.  Assuming  conversance  with  this  fact,  I  have  then  to 
indicate  how  the  chemical  theory  accounts  for  the  molten  magma  into 
which  the  water,  Ac.,  somehow  subsequently  gets. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  discovered 
the  metals  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  and  exhibited  their 
greedy  partiality  for  the  oxygen  of  water.  Meditating  on  volcanic 
phenomena,  he  inferred  that,  assuming  such  metals  to  exist  uncombined 
in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  earth's  crust  and  to  be  invaded  by  perco- 
lating  ocean  or  river  water,  a  furious  chemical  activity  resulting  in  the 
evolation  of  enormous  quantities  of  heat  would  at  once  ensue.  The 
difficulty,  however,  was  to  account  on  this  supposition,  for  the  relatively 
small  amount  of  hydrogen  gas  emitted  from  volcanic  vents.  Suppose 
water  stript  of  its  oxygen,  we  should  expect  a  great  outrush  of  hydro- 
gen. But  we  do  not  get  it.  The  only  remaining  supposition  is  that 
the  hydrogen  escapes  by  way  of  occlusion  in  other  substances  (as  we 
have  it  in  meteorites).  If  the  supposition  is  experimentally  verifiable, 
some  show  of  reason  might  be  found  for  affiliating  the  volcanic  solution 
question  on  to  a  larger  theory  of  origins.  Eeference  is  made  to  those 
researches  which  have  established  a  series  of  layers  or  envelopes  of 
metals  of  Tarying  densities  in  the  sun,  and  which  applied  to  thevarying- 
]y  dense  members  of  the  solar  system  as  a  whole,  suggest  that  in  alt 
csiMs  planets  must  possess  their  heaviest  components  at  their  centres-^ 
such  components  being  metals  uncombined  with  oxygen.*  It  i^  fami- 
liar that  while  the  density  of  superficial  rocks  is  only  about  2*5,  that  of 
the  earth  as  a  whole  is  5*5.  And  a  recent  discovery  has  shown  that  in 
the  laras  of  deepest  terrestrial  origin — the  so-called  "ultra-basic'* 
*  Cf .  the  reaearchM  of  Korman  Lockjer, 
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lavas — the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths  and  the  iron*groap  assume  a 
notable  prominence. 

Allowing,  however,  fnlly  for  the  marvellous  discoveries  and  labours 
of  modem  geologists  and  seismologists,  it  remains  certain  that  a  com- 
plete theory  of  *  igneous  activities'  remains  to  be  found.  Thoroughly 
as  the  phenomena  are  known,  there  remains  a  misty  background,  and 
what  wonder  ?  We  only  stumble  on  the  surface  of  a  planet  with  a  4,000 
mile  radius. 

All  students  of  Geology  will  be  conversant  with  the  very  interesting 
data  relative  to  upheavals  and  subsidences.  They  are  aware  of  former 
marine  shellbeds  on  mountain  tops,  and  submerged  forests,  ifec,  below 
the  ocean.  And  they  know  that  the  elevations  and  sinkings,  though 
observed  to  be  normally  gradual,  are  attended  also  with  violent 
interludes  usually  due  to  the  snapping  or  slipping  of  strata.  When, 
however,  it  is  suggested  that  this  process  has  been  occasionally  varied 
by  continental  cataclysms,  room  for  pause  is  open.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  consensus  of  geologic  opinion  has  been,  and  continues  to  be, 
retreating  from  the  attitude  of  the  Cataclysmists  once  so  popular  in 
Europe.  A  Lemuria  and  an  Atlantis  are  certainly  accepted  by  many 
geologists,  but  seldom  or  never  as  tracts  which  may  have  suddenly 
disappeared.*  Lemuria  is  a  name  invented  by  Professor  Slater, 
whose  views  as  to  this  lost  continent  are  well  supported  by  Huxley's 
opinion  as  to  the  mode  of  geographical  distribution  of  the  negro-races. 
It  is  freely  recognised  by  a  large  number  of  scientific  men,  and  not 
only  anthropological,  but  biological,  geological,  botanical  and  other 
evidence  converge  to  establish  its  former  reality.  The  strongest  case  to 
be  made  out  for  Atlantis  is  that  to  be  found  in  Donnelly's  '*  Atlantis," 
slippery  as  is  much  of  the  reasoning.  There  is  a  great  confusion  exhi- 
bited as  a  rule  in  the  *^  proofs*'  of  this  continent,  more  especially  of  the 
races  accredited  to  it.  Many  recently  adopted  positions  are  incapable  of 
being  garrisoned.  Thus  the  familiar  assertion  that  the  Sahara  was 
the  seat  of  a  Miocene  sea,  is  seeminglj^  negatived  by  the  facts  con- 
tained in  Professor  Zittel's  "  Geology  of  the  Libyan  Desert."  That 
explorer  shows  that  the  supposition  that  this  desert  lay  beneath  a 
Tertiary  sea  is  illusory;  the  greater  part  having  been  up  since  the 
cretaceous  epoch ;  only  a  portion  in  the  north-east  being  so  washed. 
Similarly,  no  conclusive  case  can  be  made  out  for  a  sudden  Miocene 
shifting  of  the  earth's  axis  as  sometimes  assumed,  physicists  and 
astronomers  though  not  of  course  disputing  a  possible  secular  shifting, 
reject  all  suddenness  in  the  matter. 

Charts  based  on  the  researches  of  the  '^  Challenger"  and  ''  Dolphin'* 

efford  valuable  indications  of  the  character  of  the  Atlantic  ooean- 

bottom.     Most  notable  is  the  large  tract  of  raised  ground,  nearly  oppo- 

liite  the  Azores,  and  the  elevation  running  from  Iceland  some  3,000 

miles  round  Cape  de  Yerde  and  South  West  along  the  coast  of  West 

Africa,    Further,  we  have  reason  to  hold  that  the  materials  of  the 

*  The  Btory  of  the  finbrnergenoe  of  an  ancient  continent,  however  fabaleni 
•t  MitoTT/i  moat  hare  been  true  again  aad  afsaia  aa  a  ^tol^wai  999iU,''^L4lly, 
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Wealden  beds  were  derived  from  older  land  in  the  North  Atlantic, 
thongh  land  of  a  geologic  age  at  least  as  great  as  Ahat  of  the  earliest 
Secondary  Bocks.    But  here  a  consideration  of  some  interest  awaits  ns. 

One  of  the  greatest  living  authorities  on  G^eologj,  Prof.  Oeikie, 
holds  that  the  existing  oceanic  depressions  and  continental  lines  of 
relief  have  been  more  or  less  x>ennanent  throughout  the  chequered 
history  of  our  planet.  This  view  excludes,  of  course,  an  Atlantis.  Touch- 
ing the  already  mentioned  Atlantic  *'  ridge,"  he  points  out  that  the 
islands  of  Tristan  d'Acunha,  Ascension,  St.  Paul,  the  Azores,  which 
are  popularly  regarded  as  outstanding  peaks  of  a  former  Atlantis,  bear  a 
very  different  interpretation.  No  single  fragment  of  any  truly  conti-> 
nental  rock  has,  he  urges,  been  discovered  in  these  islands.  The  peaJcB 
in  every  case  are  of  volcanic  origin ;  they  are  not  remnants  of  previously 
emergent  land,  but  products  of  submarine  volcanic  activity.  Now  Gei- 
kie's  accuracy  is  known  to  be  of  the  highest  character,  and  should  hia 
carefully  oonducte  ddiagnosis  prove  correct,  the  case  for  Atlantis  will 
wear  a  much  less  comfortable  aspect  than  before.  Personally,  I  avow 
an  agnosticism  on  this  vexed  head,  being  conscious  of  the  force  of  the 
evidence  adducibler  both  for  and  against.  It  should  be  added  that  recog-* 
nition  of  an  Atlantis  is  not  by  any  means  recognition  of  cataclysms* 
That  is  another  matter.  And  as  to  the  contention  of  2k  Miocene  Atlantic 
cataclysm,  the  subjoined  considerations  may  prove  of  interest. 

Neariy  all  the  active  volcanoes  of  the  earth  are  on  rising  areas,  and^ 
conspicuously  absent  from  those  undergoing  subsidence.  Now  the  forty 
(active  and  extinct)  volcanoes  of  the  Atlantic  series  are  situated  on 
masses  rooted  in  the  great  sub-oceanic  ridge  already  mentioned  and  its 
spurs.  The  stUl  active  volcanoes  may  be  regarded  as  the  feeble  repre- 
sentatives of  a  series  which  was  in  the  fullest  vigour  of  its  maturity 
in  the  Miocene  division  of  the  Tertiary  age^  If,  however,  the  mature  age 
of  volcanoes  stands,  as  it  must,  for  great  upward  subterranean  pressure  o£ 
lavas  and  igneous  forces  generally,  how  is  it  to  be  conceived  that  a  sudden 
Miocene  subsidence  of  Atlantis  could  have  taken  place  ? 

With  this  I  may  now  conclude  this  brief  account  of  some  few  aspects 
of  the  sleeping  Titan.  The  problems  connected  with  the  subterranean 
forces  are  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  it  is  with  a  view  to  elicit,  if  possi-« 
ble,  some  contributions  of  thought  on  this  head,  that  I  have  thrown 
some  of  them  into  shape.  In  these  matters  the  greatest  caution  is  desir- 
able, and  I,  for  my  part,  should  welcome  any  ray  of  light  which  some 
more  acute  cosmological  theorist  could  throw  upon  them. 

E.  DoUGLiLS  Fawcktt. 


.vhe'W:utrrr 

^  The  last  W 
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SANDHYAVANDANA  OR  THE  DAILY  PRAYERS  OF  THE 

BRAHMINS. 

{Continued  from  page  563.) 

Section  V. 

The  Pranava, 

THIS  is  the  root  of  all  the  Vedaa  and  all  the  Mantras.  Every  mafltn 
is  its  manifestation  more  or  less.  Every  Yedic  mantra  ahoald 
begin  with  it,  and  end  with  it.  It  is  made  up  of  three  sounds,  A.  U.  and 
M.  It  is  said  to  be  the  root  or  the  mother  of  the  three  Vedas.  As  the 
first  of  these  three  lettem  occurs  in  the  beginning  of  the  Big  Veda  I.  (i), 
the  second  is  the  last  syllable  of  the  seventh  Eanda  of  the  Yajur  Veda, 
while  the  third  is  the  b^inning  of  the  Sama  Veda,  forming  part  of  the 
Sama  "Om  Agnaye**  Several  Yedic  and  other  legends  are  extant  aboat 
it,  but  what  they  exactly  signify  it  is  not  possible  to  say  at  present, 
nor  can  the  existing  commentaries  in  any  way  enlighten  us.  Leaving  their 
explanations  to  my  learned  brethren  in  the  Theosophical  Society,  I 
ahall  content  myself  by  giving  a  summary  of  the  legend  given  in  the 
Gopatha  Brahmana  of  the  Atharvana  Veda  (Ist  Prapataka,  22nd 
Brahmana).    It  is  as  follows: — 

Brahm  verily  created  Brahma  on  a  lotus  leaf.  Thus  created 
Brahma  was  engaged  in  reflection, '  by  what  single  syllable  can  I  per- 
ceive all  desired  objects,  all  regions,  all  Devas,  all  Vedas,  all  sacrifices, 
4ill  words,  all  fruition,  all  creation,  whether  fixed  or  moving.*  He  per- 
formed Brahmacharya.  He  beheld  the  syllable  Om,  of  two  letters,  four 
instants,  all  pervading,  pre-eminent,  uochangeable,  the  Brahmai  the 
Brdhmi,  the  Vydhriti,  the  godly  Brahma ;  from  it  was  produced  all 
desired  objects,  all  regions,  all  Devas,  all  Vedas,  all  sacrifices^  all 
words,  all  fruition,  the  whole  creation,  fixed  and  moving. 

From  its  first  letter  A  was  produced  heaven,  and  from  its  second 
letter  vigor,  and  the  luminaries. 

From  its  first  vocalic  instant  (first  matra  of  a)  were  produced  the 
«arth,  fire,  herbs,  trees,  the  Big  Veda,  the  mystic  syllable  (vydhriti) 
hhuy  the  Cb.yatri  metre,  the  threefold  stoma,*  the  eastern  side,  the 
-spriog  season,  the  instrument  of  speech  (tongue)  and  the  power  of  taste. 

From  its  second  vocalic  instant  were  produced  akas,  the  air,  the 
Yajur  Veda,  the  mystic  syllable  hhuva,  the  trishtub  metre,  the  fifteenfold 
stoma,  the  western  side,  the  summer  season,  the  organs  of  breath  (the 
nostrils)  and  the  power  of  smelling. 

From  its  third  vocalic  instant  were  produced  the  heaven,  the  son, 
the  Sama  Veda,  the  mystic  syllable  Suvah,  the  Jagati  metre,  the  seven- 
teenf  old  stoma,  the  northern  side,  the  rainy  season,  the  seats  of  light 
(eyes),  and  the  power  of  vision,  ^^  ^ 

From  its  consonantal  inr^ation  running  Incedthe  water,  the  moon; 
the  Atharva  Veda,  the  stars,  .^d  South  ^^  Om,  its  life  Janat  the  Angi- 
rasas,  Anushtub  metre,  the  tw^^g^^  oae  fold  stoma,  the  southern  side,  the 
iiutumn  season,  the  seat  of  knc  .  ledge  (mind)  and  the  power  of  knowing. 
'  •  Stoma  ifl  a  collection  of  Yedio  hyoma  sang  daring  a  sacrifioe.  ' 
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From  itg  consonantal  instant  M  were  prodneed  Ithihasa  Purana, 
speech,  metrical  lan^age,  Narasamsi,  the  Upanishads,  the  Yridhat,* 
Karat,  Guhan,  Mahat,  Tat  and  Sat,  the  great  Yyahrithi  Om,  harmony 
of  many  corded  instrumentB,  Yoice,  dancing,  singing,  musio,  the 
Chaitraratha  Devas>  lightning,  light,  the  Yrihati  metre,  the  thirty- 
threefold  stoma,  the  upper  and  lower  sides,  the  oold  and  dewy  sides,  the 
organs  of  hearing,  ears,  and  the  x)oW6r  of  hearing. 

Now  to  its  meaning.  It  is  certainly  impossible  to  expect  me  to 
deal  with  all  its  significance  in  the  short  space  of  a  magazine,  while  a 
Upanishad  is  devoted  for  the  purpose^  and  volominons  commentaries 
have  been  written  on  the  same  by  Sankaracharya  and  Bangaramanuja 
Swamy,  and  a  gloss  ill  the  former  by  Anandagiri,  besides  that  of  Mad- 
havacharya.  I  must  at  the  same  time  assure  my  readers  that  there 
is  a  very  esoteric  interpretation  of  the  same,  but  alwa][s  reserved  for  the 
Initiates.  But  while  some  of  those  I  give  here  are  exoteric,  they  should 
not  on  that  acoount  be  discarded,  for  they  are  not  only  the  best 
interpretations  known,  outside  the  pale  of  initiation — I  mean  of  course 
the  truly  occult  Initiation — but  they  are  also  considered  the  nearest 
approach  to  it.  There  are  also  several  minor  Upanishads  which  go  to 
explain  it.  There  may  be  said  to  truly  exist  two  sets  of  interpretations, 
Vedic  and  Agamic,  the  latter  term  meaning  those  occult  treasures  which 
are  held  so  sacred  by  the  Yisishtadwaitees.  The  letter  A  signifies, 
according  to  these  works,  the  Parabrahm,  while  IT  means  *'  only,"  and 
M,  the  Jiva  or  the  individual  ego.  That  this  is  not  an  arbitrary  mode 
of  interpretation  will  be  seen  from  the  fact  that,  according  to  a  secret 
method  of  substitution  of  letters  for  figures,  A  means  I,  which  iftanda 
for  the  1st  principle  in  the  Universe,  namely,  Parabrahm,  while  M  ia 
the  25th  letter  of  the  Sanskrit  alphabet  beginning  from  Ka,  thus 
signifying  the  25th  principle,  which  is  the  Jiva.  U  has  been  explained 
in  the  Ekakshara  Nighantu  to  mean  '*only,"  but  why  should  it  oome 
to  mean  it  has  not  been  explained. 

The  Yedas,  on  the  other  hand,  invariably  point  to  Om  as  a  symbol 
of  Parabrahm  manifested,  which  is  the  Cosmos.  The  Mantra  is  sub- 
divided into  A.  TJ.  M.  and  an  Ardhamdtra  (half  instant).  A  represents 
the  first  manifestation,  namely,  Yaisv&nara  or  Yir&t,  the  waking 
(condition  of  the  deity  or  Taijasa.  U  sonifies  Hiranyagarbha,  tha 
deity  in  the  Swapna  avastha  (dreamy  state).  M  signifies  Pr&g- 
na  or  the  Sushupthi  avastha  and  the  Ardhamdtr^  the  Tureeya 
avastha,  the  condition  of  the  Logos  or  Iswara.  A  came  to  mean 
the  Yaisvanara,  or  the  objective  aspect  of  Parabrahm,  inasmuch 
as  objective  aspect  covers  the  whole  visible  universe  in  the  same 
tray  as  the  letter  A  covers  the  whole  fi^^^  qi  Sanskrit  alphabet^  which  ia 
its  symbolises  the  universe.  The  last  1<  of  the  alphabet,  n&miely,  Ha, 
signifies  Cosmic  Force,  which  is  repre^    ived  as  a  female  energy  or  deity, 

•  The  terms  Vridhat,  &o.,  denote  the  fire  aijifects  of  the  coBmo9,ftntl  cop  espond 
to  the  five  aspects  of  Isvara,  vis.,  Isaaa,  Aghora,  T.tpumshayYainana  asd  Bsdyojata, 
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It  is  also  explained  thai  A  symbolises  the  objective  aspect  of  Parabnhm, 
and  Ha,  the  Force ;  and  the  whole  nniyerse,  is  the  result  of  union  of 
these  two  principles  corresponding  to  the  idea  of  the  formation  by,  and 
extension  of,  the  alphabet  between  the  two  letters  which  symbolise 
them.  The  vowels  are  supposed  to  have  originated  from  A,  and  are  conse- 
quently called  the  male  or  powerful  letters,  while  the  consonants  took 
their  origin  from  JETa,  the  Force  which  is  symbolised  by  a  female  deitj, 
and  are  therefore  called  the  female  or  weak  letters.  The  Mantra  ilAam 
is  thus  formed  and  is  considered  as  a  sort  of  substitute  for  Om  (AUM). 
It  signifies  all  that  I  have  just  now  explained,  but  it  does  not  exhaust 
all  the  shades  of  meaning  which  the  latter  conveys.  In  this  substitution 
Ha  stands  for  U  in  the  Om,  and  these  two  letters  are  supposed  to  be 
identical  in  their  signification.  Just  as  all  the  sounds,  or  letters  of 
the  Sanskrit  alphabet,  are  comprised  between  A  and  Ha  (or  U),  so  all 
the  universe  is  not  only  formed,  but  all  the  forces  in  nature  are  the 
ofEspring  of  the  union  of  Yirat  (or  Purusha  say)  and  the  Cosmic  Force. 
The  Pranava  is  thus  figuratively  said  to  comprise  and  to  be  the  essence 
of  all  mantras.  It  is  also  said  to  be  the  essence,  and  to  comprise  all  the 
mantras  in  another  way. 

The  Pranava  is  said  to  have  four  Yaks.  Reduced  to  theosopUc 
language,  it  means  that  the  Cosmos  includes  the  four  planes  of  conscious- 
ness, or  matter ;  or  the  Pranava,  has  four  difEerent  significations  corres- 
ponding to  the  four  planes  of  matter  or  consciousness.  The  Pranava  in 
each  of  the  four  Yaks  is  divisible  into  A.  IT.  M.,  and  the  ArdhanuUra^  and 
signifying  four  different  principles  of  nature  on  the  same  gradation  as 
Yirat,  Hiranyagarbha,  Iswara  and  Tureeya. 

Thus  A  signifies  Yirat  on  the  four  planes  of  Sthula,  Sukshma, 
Earana  and  Spiritual  planes.  Similarly  the  other  letters  on  Pranaya 
symbolize  the  four  states  or  planes  of  the  primary  forces  they  corres- 
pond to.  Thus  sixteen  principles  arise, — the  sixteenth  being  of  course 
Parabrahm.  Not  only  this,  Pranava  on  the  Para vak  means  the  same  as 
the  Ardhcmiatra  in  it,  on  the  Pasyantivak  the  M,  on  the  Madhyamavak 
the  IT,  and  on  the  Yaikharivak  the  A. 

It  is  considered  the  highest  of  the  matras,  for  it  is  the  one  that  is 
first  given  out  in  the  Yedas :  not  only  that  every  mantra  is  said  to 
have  been  derived  from  it,  but  even  the  Gayatri  also,  which  is  only 
another  form  of  Pranava.  The  1st  Eanda  of  Taittriya  Samhita  explains 
the  origin  of  Ghiyatri  from  the  seven  Yyahrities,  which  has  in  its 
turn  originated  from  the  Pranava.  This  statement  of  the  Yajur  Veda 
can  onl^  become  clear  when  we  see  that  the  Yyahrities  represent  the 
seven  logoi  or  rather  the  seven  aspects  of  the  Logos  in  abstract.  This 
is  its  signification  on  the  highest  plane  and  should  not  be  confounded 
with  the  well  known  one  denoting  the  seven  planes  of  Consciousness. 
The  Gayatri  Devata  is  thus  a  manifestation  of  Logos  if  we  adopt  i^^ 
more  philosophical  interpretatien  of  the  two ;  but  from  the  latter  in- 
trepretation  we  learn  that  it  is  the  product  of  the  sercn  planes  of  con- 
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sciousnesB  or  matter,*and  that  it  pervades  the  various  planes  of  matter. 
This  leads  us  to  consider  the  Gayatri  Devata  as  working  on  all  the 
seven  planes. 

On  the  basis  of  these  explanations  new  ones  have  sprung  up.  The 
Nrisimhatapani  Upanishad  mentions  that  as  the  letter  A  signifies 
Viiat,  it  signifies  those  things  which  are  on  the  same  plane  and  which 
includes  in  itself,  vtz.^  the  Big-Yeday  the  Earth,  Brahma,  the 
eight  Yasus,  the  Gayatri  Ghandas,  and  the  terrestrial  agni  which  ia 
used  by  a  householder.  U  denotes  the  Yajur  Yeda,  Antariksha,  astral 
world  or  plane,  Yishnu  and  Trishtub  metre,  Dak8hin4gm.  M  denoteer 
Rudra,  Dyau  (the  Swarga,  which  is  on  the  other  Earana  plane),  Sama 
Veda,  Jagati  metre,  and  Ahavaniy&gni :  while  the  Ardhamatra  the 
Somaloka,  (the  spiritual  world),  the  Atharva  Yeda,  Samvarta,  Agni 
(Ekarshi),  the  Devatas,  Bhisvati  syllable. 

In  pronouncing  the  Pranava,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  as  Para, 
Pasyanti,  Madhyama  and  Yaikhari  Yaks  correspond  to  the  Ardhamatra^ 
M.  U.  and  A.  respectively ;  and  as  the  source  of  these  sounds  are  consider- 
ed by  Indian  occultists  to  be  respectively  the  navel,  the  heart,  the  throat, 
and  the  space  between  the  eye-brows,  we  only  pronounce  the  Anuswara 
M.  which  takes  its  orig^  from  the  heart,  and  which  is  quite  plain  to 
our  ears.  In  the  Upanishad  I  have  just  now  referred  to  it  is  distinctly 
laid  down  that  for  purposes  of  meditation  one  should,  while  repeating 
the  A.  U.  M.,  and  the  Ardhamatra^  meditate  on  the  deities  concerned, 
namely,  Brahma,  Yishnu,  Rudra,  and  Parabrahmam. 

In  one  of  the  minor  Upanishads  named  Dhyana  Bindu  Upani- 
shad,* we  meet  with  the  common  division  of  the  mantra  into  A.  U.  M., 
but  omit  the  Ardhamatra^  and  instead  of  which  it  mentions  Saptami  and 
Santakhya.  These,  the  Commentator  explains  as  two  aspects  of  Sakti, 
or  matter,  the  former  of  which  is  the  manifested  and  the  latter  the 
nnmanifested. 

I  have  already  given  out  the  Yisishtadwaitic  interpretation.  I  have 
now  to  turn  to  the  Advaitic  one.  The  Advaitis  consider  A  as  in  the 
nominative  case  and  signifying,  of  course,  Parabrahmam.  U  means 
'  only*  and,  as  the  Yisishtadwaitees  explain,  means  Jiva.  Thus  A.  U, 
If .  means  Parabrahmam  is  Jiva,  in  other  worda  its  manifestation. 

A  good  deal  about  the  philosophic  aspects  of  Cm,  and  such  other 
questions  have  been  purposely  omitted,  as  they  are  not  directly  connect- 
ed with  my  present  work.    I  shall  now  pass  to  Gsyatri. 

(To  h€  continued.) 

S.  E.   GOPALAGHABLU,  F.  T.  S. 


*  The  refecenoe  btrt  Biade  is  to  the  Oalcatta  Xdition,  with  Ihe  Coumeniary  of 
0aokamiaB4a« 
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THEOSOPHT  IN  WESTERN  LANDS. 

[^From  our  London  Correspondent! 

IjOBDov,  AprQ  1891. 
Thb  now  formidable  and  even  somewliat  terrible  epidemic,  inflnenxa, 
has  reached  ns  here  in  London,  and  seems  to  hare  had  an  e^e  npon  Ko.  19 
Avenue  Road  as  a  {avoorable  spot  for  commeneing  operations ;  however  this 
may  be,  certain  it  is  that  at  the  present  moment  half  the  household  at  Hesd< 
quarters  are  down  with  it,  including,  you  will  be  grieved  to  hear,  H.  F.  B. 
herself.  On  Sundi^  last,  2Mh  instant*  she  was  so  seriously  ill  and  the  fever 
ran  so  high  that  Dr.  M^OAell  wap  really  alarmed,  and  even  now  she  may  he 
said  to  be  only  just  out  of  danger.  Mr.  Kead,  too,  is  one  of  those  recently 
attacked,  and  is  very  ill  indeed,  confined  of  course  to  his  romn  and  unable  to 
do  any  work  whatever.  Under  the  circumstances  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
correspondents  will  look  leniently  upon  delayed  replies  to  letters,  etc.,  for  if 
the  entire  working  staff  should  succumb  to  the  fashionable  and  prevalent 
scourge,  there  must  ensue  a  temporary  but  absolute  cessation  of  all  ordinary 
business. 

The  Pi«s8  both  here  and  in  America  are  giving  most  favourable  and  ahtmd- 
ant  notices  of  Mrs.  Besant's  visit  to  the  states  and  of  the  few  lectures  she  has 
been  able  to  deliver  there  upon  subjects  other  than  Tbeosophical,  as  well  as  of 
those  on  Theosophy  itsell  Her  visit  from  first  to  last  seems  to  have  heen  the 
*  greatest  possible  sucoess ;  I  say  last,  for  I  believe  we  may  expect  her  home 
in  little  more  than  a  week.  I  see  that  Mr.  Stead,  in  the  March  pumber  of 
TAe  Review  qfReoievoe,  prefaces  the  very  interesting  and  able  acconnt  of  the 
late  Charles  Bradlaugh,  by  Mrs.  Besant,  which  he  publishes  as  the  "  Charac- 
ter Sketch"  for  that  month,  by  a  few  words  upon  her  own  life  and  work^ 
quoting  from  an  article  upon  her  written  by  Mr.  Bradlaugh  for  the  American 
Press  shorlJy  before  be  died.  He  therein  notices  Mrs.  Besant's  recent  change 
from  Materialism  to  Theosophy,  and  although  deploring  it,  adds  that,  for  his 
own  part,  he  is  sure  that  **  she  always  seeks  for  truth,"  which,  regardless  of 
personal  consequences,  she  will  ever  pvoeUim.  One  of  our  most  prominent 
and  hardworking  members,  Dr.  Coryn,  President  of  the  Briston  Lodge,  has 
been  recently  turning  his  attention  to  "the  Colour  Cure"  for  disease^  with 
the  theory  of  which,  as  set  forth  by  Dr.  Babbitt  of  America,  you  are  doubtless 
sufficiently  familiar.  Dr.  Coryn  published  a  letter  on  this  subject  in  the 
current  number  of  The  Herald  qf  EeaUh,  which  has  been  somewhat  exten- 
sively copied  into  other  papers,  and  may  attract  the  attention  of  the  more 
thoughtful  and  enqmring  members  of  the  medical  fraternity.  Thia  is  all 
working  in  the  right  direotion. 

The  Battersea  Lodge,  now  under  the  oharge  of  Mr.  Bdge,  is  ahewing 
great  vitality,  and  progressix^g  a^tojrether  beyond  the  hopes  of  the  most  san- 
guine of  it  soriginal  founders  and  supporters.  Mr.  Burrows  gives  a  pnhlic 
lecture  there  shortly,  and  Mr.  Edge,"  together  with  the  members  of  the 
Iiodge,  has  drawi^  ^p  a  most  attrai^ve  syllabus  of  suhjeots  for  disoossMmat 
the  weekly  Sunday  evening  meetings  throughout  the  present  seasen*  These 
meetings  are  free  to  all,  and  persons  interested  in  Theoe<9hy  aie  oordiallj 
invited  to  attend.  Mr.  Edgb  is  thus  proving  himself  no  unworthy  sacoeasor 
to  Mr.  0.  F.  Wright,  who  until  recently  had.the  Battersea  cwtre  in  chans*., 
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Tho  Pall  Mall  Gazette  and  several  other  leading  papers  noticed  "  the 
Ereiiing  concert  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Theosophical  Society"  on  tho 
25th  instant  very  favourably  indeed;  it  was  well  attended,  and  everyone's 
best  thanks  are  duo  to  Meilo  Otta  Brony,  who  suggested,  started;  and 
organised  tho  whole  entertainment. 

It  is  impossible  to  orerlook  the  very  serious  attention  devoted  at  the 
present  time  to  the  scientific  investigation  of  tho  phenomena  of  hypnotism;' 
tlie  wave  which  has  swept  over  the  French  medical  and  scientific  world, 
impelling  toward  the  study  and  close  observation  of  these  phenomena,  has 
now  reached  oar  !E!nglish  representatives  of  the  same,  with  the  result  that 
one  cannot  take  up  a  newspaper,  mas^azine,  or  book,  without  the  words 
"  hypnotism,"  "  suggestion,"  "  magnetism,"  etc.,  catching  one's  eye  almost 
immediately.  The  allusions  moreover  ai'e,  in  most  cases,  perfectly  serious,  nay 
even  slightly  alai*mist  in  their  tone;  e.  g,,  the  National  Jtetf^ieto  for  last 
month  contains  a  long  and  exceedingly  welKwritten  letter  on  Hypnotism, 
pointing  oat  very  clearly  the  frightful  dangers  its  use  {or  rather  mis-xxsc,  may 
possess  in  the  hands  of  an  unscrupulous  practitioner,  whether  licensed 
or  unlicensed.  The  note  of  warning  is  sounding  nono  too  soon,  indeed 
H.  P.  B.  has  more  than  once  and  long  ago,  in  the  pages  of  Lucifer,  given 
utterance  to  the  most  emphatic  warnings  of  the  dangers  ahead,  with  which 
we  are  too  surely  menaced.  Dr.  Campbell  Clark  has  an  article,  in  one  of  the 
current  magazines,  which  ho  entitles  "  The  History  of  Hypnotism,"  and  in 
which  he  fairly  and  honestly  reviews  what  little  is  at  present  known  of  it,  and 
ascribes  in  all  justice  to  the  ancients  a  knowledge  and  a  mastery  in  the  prac- 
tice of  hypnotism  which  considerably  surpasses  our  own  meagre  achieve-* 
ments.  This  honesty  is  the  more  refreshing  in  that  it  is  only  too  rare.  Much 
of  Dr.  Clark's  admirable  paper  is  worth  quoting  in  full,  especially  the  open- 
ing sentences  : — 

"  '  The  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be,  and  that  which  is  done, 
is  that  which  shall  bo  done,  and  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  son.'  So  spake 
the  ancient  philosopher  of  Kcclesiastes,  so  echoes  history,  so  re>echoes  tho  voice  of 
to»day.  The  world  was  very  young  then,  though  it  was  thousands  of  years  old  j  but 
in  this  lioary>lieaded  19tk  Centnry  of  the  Christian  era,  we  think  and  speak  of  that 
far-away  past  as  synonymous  with  the  chaos  and  barbarism  of  primitive  existence 
We  think  of  its  tradition  and  mystic  lore,  its  mythology,  monuments,  inscriptions 
and  scrolls,  as  the  very  beginnings  of  the  history;  and  from  the  heights  of  our  pre 
sent,  attain  meat  wo  look  back  along  the  lino  of  the  retroating  centuries,  and  see 

only  the  mists  of  superstition  and  ignorance ^Vhon  we  stumble  on  something 

|tow  wo  forget  the  axiom,  ^  there  is  nothing  new  but  what  has  been  forgotten.'  With 
avidity  we  cut  the  loaves  of  the  latest  edition ;  all  that  hasgono  before  is  atvticpiatdd 
rubbish.    If  the  Preacher  lived  to-day,  ho  might  well  say,  '  this  also  is  vaaity  and 

yexation  of  spirit' I  confess  that  not  till  very  recently  had  I  any  coooeption 

of  the  remarkable  skill  in  hypnotic  practice  which  prevailed  among  the  ancients  j 
for  though  tho  supernatural  has  had  a  place  in  tlie  philosophy  of  all  ages,  one  does 
not  on  a  cursyry  investigation  conceive  of  it  having  any  relation  to  the  system  of 
hypnotism  as  it  is  known  to-day.    The  ancient  practice  was  certainly  shrouded  in 

tnystcry,  and  warpod  with  magic  and  mysticism the   magnetism  of  touch  in 

the  heating  of  disease  was  bnt  a  phase  of  tlie  hypnotic  practice  of  the  ancient 
priests,  and  the  hypnotized  subject  was  under  the  guidance  and  suggestion  of  the 
priests  invoked  to  declare  the  nature  of  his  malady  and  its  oppiopriaie  oure;" 

It  is  only  natural,  of  course,  for  Dr.  Clark  to  fall  into  the  error  of  sup- 
poaing  the  mystery  surnmnding  all  such  practises  to  bo  an  evil  instead  of 
^ejrev^rse. 'As  it  sorely  mast  ^ccur  to  any  though t^^  n^i^^  thatw^re  th« 
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Inodern  more  noarlj  allied  to  the  ancient  practice  of  hypnotism,  it  wonlil  be 
▼ery  much  to  tho  advantage  of  ail  likely  to  be  concerned.  Dr.  Clark  then 
goes  on  to  describe  the  practice  of  tho  priests  both  of  Greece  and  Egypt,  and 
points  out  that  the  paintings  on  che  temple  walls  of  the  latter  country  shew 
clearly  enough  the  prevalent  use  of  hypnotism  at  that  period  of  the  world's 
history.  At  this  point,  however,  Dr.  Clark  inclines  most  emphatically  to 
the  materialistic  view  of  hypnotism,  declaring  that  many  deduciioua  based 
on  its  workings  and  on  those  of  mesmerjsm  are  *'  mystical  and  superstitious.*' 
References  are  made  to  the  use  of  the  magnets,  and  Mesmer*s  life  and  work 
is  reviewed  in  somewhat  of  a  spirit  of  ridicule  as  might  be  expected.  Dr. 
Braid's  work  iu  this  field  of  research  anii  enquiry  is  noticed  at  great  length, 
in  fact  Dr.  Clark  does  not  hesitate  to  call  him  the  pioneer  of  the  present 
movement.  A  case  given  as  DuPreFs  work  is  quoted ;  and  an  account  of 
a  very  extraordinary  case  of  what  Dr.  Clark  terms  "  duplicate  consciousness" 
is  related  in  full.  It  is  that  of  a  Mr.  North,  who  gives  Dr.  Hack  Tuke  an 
acoounc  of  his  own  hypnotism.  To  quote  Mr.  North*s  own  words  : — "  I  was 
not  unconscious,  but  I  seemed  to  exist  iu  duplicate.  My  inner  self  appeared 
to  be  thoroughly  alive  to  all  that  was  going  on,  but  made  up  its  mind  not  to 
control  or  interfere  with  the  acts  of  the  outer  self,  and  the  nnwiilingneas 
or  inability  of  the  inner  self  to  control  the  outer,  seemed  to  increase  the 

longer  tho  condition  was  maintained I  knew  I  was  playing  tho  fool; 

that  my  outer  self  was  doing  so,  aud  that  my  inner  self  was  looking  on,  too 
idle  to  interfere."  Dr.  Clark  concludes  his  interesting  article  by  drawing 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  frequent  repetition  of  hypnotism  on  weak 
subjects  must  lead  to  a  deepening  mental  and  moral  degradation,  to  a  loss 
of  will-power : — **  Better  far  that  hypnotism  should  be  discredited  and  again 
forgotten,"  he  winds  up,  "than  that  it  should  become  tho  moral  plague-spot 
of  our  social  life,  a  mere  trap  for  tho  weak  and  the  unwary."  Yet  the 
worthy  doctor  deplores  the  uso  of  "  mystery"  in  the  practice  of  hypnotism 
among  the  ancients ! 

M.  Alfred  Binet  occupies  a  good  many  pages  of  the  Revue  de$  Deum 
Itondeg  in  an  attempt  to  explain  scientifically  tho  phenomenon  of  double 
personality.  Ho  speaks  of  the  '*  division,  or  rather  the  breaking  up  of  the 
ego ;"  of  "  several  distinct  consciousnesses ;"  of  an  intelligence  "  which  is 
other  than  that  of  the  normal  ego ;"  and  states  that  he  oomos  inevitoblj 
to  the  important  ooiiclusion  that  "  several  moral  personalities,  each  havmg 
consciousness  of  itself,  may  rise  side  by  side  without  mixing  in  the  same  or- 
ganism ;"  which  I  take  to  be  merely  another  mode  of  stating  the  existence 
of  several  planes  of  consciousness.  It  cannot  be  long  ere  the  teachings 
of  Eastern  Occultism  on  these  problems  come  to  be  recognized ; — teachings 
which  shew  so  complete  and  exhaustive  a  mastery  of,  and  researt'h  into,  the 
planes  of  consciousness,  and  tho  transfer  of  that  of  the  ego  from  one  to 
another  plane,  that  modern  science  must  perforce  turn  to  the  East  for 
guidance,  without  which  it  may  wander  long  in  the  labyrinths  of  that  brain* 
consciousness,  which  is  all  its  philosophy  recognises. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  one  of  tho  works  of  a  rising  Bussian  novelist, 
a  tacit  acceptance  of  the  theory  of  coloured  sounds.  The  book  to  which 
J  refer  is  a  short  tale  by  Korolenko,  which  has  just  been  translated  into 
English  by  the  well-known  Stepniak,  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  Westall^ 
under  tfie  title  ^f  the  "  Blind  Musician."  True  to  tho  spirit  of  the  matenaiiBiu 
of  the  age,  the  translators  carefully  omit  the  Yerj  passages  which  .  aia 
probably  of  the  greatest  possible  interest  and  Talae  to  us,  as  tastif jrijig  im 
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the  xiew  held  by  KoroUinko  himself  upon  the  coloured  eound  theory. 
Their  only  jastiQoation  for  this  arbitrary  proceodJDg  is  contained  in  the 
preface  to  the  translation,  as  follows  :^'*  We  had  also  to  modify  the  passage 

referring  to  the  colour'  of  music these  ingenious  inferences  are  chance 

metaphors  and  not  a  revelation  of  any  secret  of  our  common  nature  V* 
The  wholly  unwarrantable  assumptions  contained  in  these  words  could 
scarcely,  I  think,  be  surpassed ;  and  afford  ample  testimony — were  any  need- 
ed— to  the  type  of  "scientific  enquiry"  in  favour  among  the  majority  of 
materialists ;  in  which,  theories  unacceptable  to  their  minds,  and  which  do  not 
fit  in  with  their  pre^concei^ed  notions,  are  contemptuously  dismissed — nay 
even,  as  in  this  instance,  quietly  and  unscrupulously  suppressed.  The  little, 
however,  which  has  been  allowed  to  remain  of  Korolenko's  own  manner  of 
presenting  his  views  upon  colours  and  "  coloured  music,'*  is  sufficiently 
interesting  to  give.  In  the  words  of  the  translation : — "  The  subtlety  of  hia 
touch  (that  of  the  hero  of  the  tale,  the  blind  boy  who  ultimately  becomes 
"  the  blind  musician")  was  extraordinary.  It  almost  ^emed  as  if  he  could 
distinguish  with  his  fingers  one  colour  from  another.  Handling  a  piece 
of  bright  coloured  cloth  gave  him  more  pleasure  than  handling  one  that  was 

dark  or  dull" "  melodies  have  colours as  sound  and  light  are  really 

in  their  essence,  vibrations,  there  must  be  a  certain  analogy  between  the  two 

In  certain  states  of  human  consciousness  the  impressions  produced 

by  light  and  sound  must  be  nearly  identical as  a  rule  the  colours  and 

sounds  are  symbols  of  the  same  emotions Bed  is  the  emblem  of  joy  and 

passion it  is  also  the  colour  of  sin,  anger,  fury we  associate  blue  with 

the  idea  of  unruffled  serenity Green  is  the  prevailing  colour  of  nature,  ifc 

suggests  quiet  enjoyment  and  good  health."  This  is  in  itself  quite  sufficient* 
to  prove  to  us  the  advanced  views  held  by  Korolenko,  and  to  intensify  our 
feeling  of  regrets  and  strong  condemnation  that  so  much  more  should  have 
been  withheld ;  because.,  forsooth,  the  translators  dogmatically  elect  to  look 
upon  the  author's  views  merely  as  **  ingenious  inferences,"  not  worth  trans^ 
lating ! 

It  is  surely  almost  enough  to  take  one*s  breath  away  to  find,  in  a  recenb 
issue  of  TJw  Weekly  Btdleivn  (a  journal  described  as  one  *'  of  Finance,  Invest* 
ment,  and  Instruction"),  a  long  and  very  able  leader  on  the  subject  of  ancient 
izlories,  achievements,  and  civilisations,  as  contrasted  wifh  our  own  and 
that  to  the  detriment  of  the  latter !  One  of  the  opening,  sentences  amusingly 
calls  to  mind  Carlyle's  famous  saying,  viz. :— "  the  population  of  the  world  is 
BO  and  so — ^mostly  fools"  !  For  the  writer  with  great  hardihood  dares 
to  assert  that, "  It  is  indeed  doubtful  how  many  centuries  it  can  be  since 
intellect  has  so  utterly  debased  itself  as  now.     Barring  a  few  men  and 

women..,.. it  is  certain  that  the  world  at  large  never  thinks."    And  again, 

"The  present  generation,  indeed — shame  upon  it! — cares  little  for  any- 
thing but  self."  After  noticing  in  review  most  of  the  records  of  ancient 
civilisation  known  to  history,  the  writer  proceeds  to  point  the  moral  that  i^ 
necessarily  forced  upon  us  when  we  honestly  compare  our  own  times  with 
the  past,  and  face  the  consequent  and  inevitable  inferences.    He  says : 

«  EDough  has  been  shown  to  prove  the  rise  and  fall  of  dynasty  and  country 
one  succeeding  aBOther......We  hare  written  of  the  luxuries  of  different  lands 

and  cities,  and  those  reading  between  the  lines  can  easily  imagine  to  what   a 
height^  Wngs  ascended,  only  to  be  tumbled  down  again  to  the  lowest  depths...  ...'We 

have  only  sketched  a  few  cases,  thosd  of  which  t^e  can  find  rceords  from  th^  first 
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knowledge  of  mankind  ;  and  wo  liaro  ceased  oat  story' at  tlfo  biHli  of' Cltfifit<  Bat 
every  student  of  Listory  can  follow  up  the  times  siuce  tlieo.  Docs  uoi  every 
fichoo!-book  show  Itow  scores  of  civilisations  have  risen  and  disappearvtl  during  tlto 
1890  years  tliat  have  followed  F  Ueligion  daring  that  time  has  been  made  the  stalk- 
ing-horse for  every  sin  and  wickedness  that  the  human  brain  could  devise,  and> 
whether  by  tlio  Itomaus  f rom,  say,  about  65  A.  1).,  to  the  comparatively  recent  Span- 
ish Inquisition,  has  produced  an  excess  of  cruelty  with  civilised  nations,  difficult 
now  a  days  to  realise.  But  whether  under  the  name  of  religion  or  from  the  lubt  of 
conquest,  the  fact  remains  that  from  the  very  first  epoch  of  mankind  until  this  year 
of  1891,  the  earth  has  produced  civilisation  and  dynasty,  one  after  another,  which 

have  in  their  turn  disappeared  for  ever Now,  is  the  same  process  happening 

to  England  ?  Nay,  might  we  not  write,  to  a  lesser  extent,  to  Knrope  ?  It  begins  to 
look  vci^  much  like  it. 

It  is  nsolcss  giving  *  points'  on  the  matter,  as  everybody  knows  as  well  as  docs 

the  writer,  that  Kngland  is  rapidly  running  to  allow thanks  to  the  wits  of  a 

Ciovernment  of  landlords  and  beer- keepers,  we  are  dying,  and  the*  name  vf  oor 
Vanquisher  is  Drink." 

Indeed  we  may  echo,  with  the  writer,  "  Is  history,  theti,  repeating  itself? 
Perhaps  so,  but,  as  far  as  England  is  concerned,  by  a  more  subtle  destroyer 
than  steel." 

As  I  write  a  copy  of  the  Pall  Mall  Crazetie  for  the  27th  instant  reaches 
me,  containing  a  short  notice  of  an  "  Important  rrohistoric  Discovery  in 
America."  This  proves  to  be  that  of  a  mound,  in  Michigan,  in  which  was 
found  among  other  articles  a  sealed  casket  and  tablets  beneath  the  skeleton 
of  a  man.  **  The  skull,"  says  the  despatch,  "  is  very  peculiarly  shaped,  and 
it  is  thought  to  show  that  iho  tmn  did  not  belong  to  the  j^resent  race  f/ ♦»««*"! 
This  admission  is  significant.  We  may  yet  live  to  see  the  genesis  of  man.  as 
set  forth  in  the  "  Secret  Doctrine,"  abundantly  vindicated  and  verified  by 
such  discoveries  as  the  present. 

Psychometry  and  clairvoyance  are  beginning  to  receive  serious  credence 
and  attention  in  England,  as  an  article  in  the  current  number  of  Jfto-mi^'s 
Magazine  proves.  It  is  the  detailed  account  of  the  extraordinary  powers 
possessed  by  tho  daughter  of  a  working  carpenter  in  Australia,  who,  when 
under  the  infiuence  of  hypnotism,  sees  tho  whole  history  of  any  object  placed 
in  her  band  from  the  beginning.  Moreover,  the  trustworthiness  of  tho 
writer  is  vonched  for  by  the  Editor,  which  will  at  least  obtain  for  the  case  % 
certain  amount  of  unprejudiced  investigation. 

A.  L.  C. 


London,  Jfay,  1891. 

1  CANXOT  but  feel  a  pad  relief  that  mine  is  not  the  painful  task  of  <win- 
veying  to  our  Indian  Brethren  the  news  of  our  late  irreparable  loss ;  for 
J-ou  will  already  have  heard,  by  the  time  this  reaches  you,  that  H.  P.  B., 
our  beloved  and  reverenced  Friend  and  Teacher,  has  left  us. 

She  has  left  us  : — Brief  and  inadequate  as  these  few  words  may  sonnd, 
they  seem  to  be  the  most  fitting  in  which  to  convey  feelings  too  deep  to  find 
expression  in  any  but  the  simplest  possible  words. 

To  say  that  we  as  yet  realize  the  full  extent  of  the  gap  which  tbedepar* 
tnre  of  our  great  Leader  has  left  in  our  midst,  would  be  as  untrue  as  it 
would  be  to  say  that  the  world  at  large — nay,  even  many,  if  not  most,  of 
those  in  our  own  ranks — will  ever  know  or  even  dimly  suspect,  the  re*l 
nature  of  that  noble  and  stainless  BOul  which  wore  for  one  short  life,  tho 
form  we  have  known  aa  U.  P.  B; 
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No  words  of  mine  can  so  fittingly  convey  the  sense  of  wliafc  she  has 
been  to  us»  and  of  all  that  she  has  taught  ua  to  try  and  carry  out  iu  our 
daily  lire*,  as  the  brief  address  read  by  our  brother  G.  11.  S.  Mead  ou  thq 
lUli  inst.,  and  which  appears  in  another  portion  of  this  magazine. 

I  will  therefore  only  try  to  give  you  a  short  and  nec;e«»arily  imperfect 
account  of  the  laying  aside  of  the  painful  garment  of  flesh,  worn  so  patiently, 
and  conqnered  with  such  indomitable  deteimination  and  persistency,  by  the 
real  H.  P.  B. 

You  have  known  from  much  that  I  have  written  latterly  as  to  the  lone- 
continued  ill-health  of  our  Teacher,  how  slight  has  been  the  link  which 
attached  her  to  the  form  which  for  our  sakes  she  willed  to  wear,  and  whose 
many  paius  and  weaknesses  made  it  for  her  a  very  real  garment  of  torture 
and  cnicifixiou.  But  the  end  was  never  suspected,  even  by  those  who  more* 
immediately  surrounded  her,  to  be  so  near;  for  Dr.  Mennell  Imd  only,  on 

the  very  morning  of  the  day  she  passed  away— Friday,  the  8th  instant 

spoken  quite  hopefully  and  cheerfully  of  her  ultimate  recovery.  The  shock 
^as  therefore  a  very  terrible  one,  which  met' those  members  of  the  household 
Irho  had  gone  out  to  their  daily  duties  in  the  world  that  morning,  and  who,- 
summoned  homo  by  telegram  later  in  the  day,  arrived  only  to  find  her  gone. 
Numerous  telegrams  were  also  at  once  sent  to  all  friends  and  Theoso- 
phists  in  th^  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  I  was  amongst  the  number  of 
those  who  hurried  to  the  house  at  once.  I  shall  ever  keep  sacred  in  my  me- 
mory the  beautiful  and  severe  expression  left  upon  that  face  we  all  knew  and 
loved  80  well,  after  the  change  called  *'  death"  had  passed  over  it.  Miss 
Laura  Cooper  and  our  brothers  W.  R.  Old  and  C.  F.  Wright  were  the  solo 
members  of  the  household  available  when  the  nurse  hastily  summoned 
them,  between  11  and  12  that  morning,  an  alarming  change  for  the  worse 
having  taken  place;  and  they  alone  were  with  our  Teacher  dui-ing  the  last 
few  hours  of  this  her  incarnation  as  H.  P.  Blavatsky. 

Everything  that  took  place  subsequently  to  this,  and  previous  to  the 
cremation  at  Woking  on  the  following  Monday,  seemed  like  events  happen- 
ing in  a  dream;  it  was  not  humanly  possible  to  even  faintly  realise  our 
great  loss  at  first.     Flowers  and  wreaths  began  to  come  in  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  before  "  the  worn-out  garment"  left  the  house  on  Monday, 
morning,  the  slight  and  simple  wooden  shell  in  which  it  was  •earned  down  to 
Woking  WBS  literally  loaded  with  these  beautiful  tokens  of  affection  and 
respect ;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  necessarily  brief  notice  that  all  had  received. 
The  day  on  which  the  cremation  took  place  was  one  of  the  few  perfectly, 
lovely  days  that  we  have  as  yet  experienced  this  spring  ;  more  than  100 
Thcosophists  and  friends  had  assembled  at  Waterloo  Station,  and  when  the 
crematorium  at  Woking  was  reached  at  half -past  one,  the  mortuary  chapel 
was  quite  full.     The  Head-quarter  staff  and  ofiicers  of  the  Society  took  up 
their  station  round  all  that  visibly  remained  with  us  of  our  dear  Teacher,  to 
which  it  was  possible  to  pay  a  last  tribute  of  sorrowing  love  and  reverence, 
and  all  present  stood  while  G.  B.  S.  Mead  (General  Secretary  of  the  European 
Section  of  the  TheoBophical  Society  and  H.  P.  B.'s  Private  Secretary)  read 
the  simple  and  touching  address  which  had  been  drawn  up  for  this  solemn 
occasion.    This  was  all  the  ceremonial  that  took  place  before  the  bier  waa 
carried  in  the  hush  of  deep  and  reverential  silence  that  succeeded  the  rcad- 
ing^f  the  address  tarougU  the  folding  doors  into  the  chamber  in  which  was 
the  crematorium. 
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The  majority  of  thote  present  then  returned  at  once  to  London,  only  a 
few  among  our  number  remaining  to  receive  the  urn  containing  the  t^tes 
and  to  convey  it  back  to  Head-quarters.  Her  rooms,  by  her  ezpresa  wish, 
will  be  left  exactly  as  they  were  while  she  remained  visibly  amongst  aa» 
nor  will  any  one  occupy  them.  Everything  continues  as  usoal,  the  work 
being  carried  on  with,  if  possible,  redoubled  zeal  aud  effort;  and  aUhougb 
the  feeling  of  blankness  aud  loss  which  must  inevitably  {all  upon  those 
'*  left  behind"  is  for  the  moment  present  with  us,  yet  the  teachings  which 
our  great  Leader  ever  inculcated  have  sunk  deep  into  our  hearts,  and  we 
know  that  she  has  but  laid  aside  the  garment  of  flesh,  the  personality;  ihafc 
she  "  being  dead  yet  speaketh,"  speaks  through  the  teachings  which  it  has 
been  our  inestimable  privilege  to  receive  from  her  lips,  and  to  which,  if  wo 
would  be  true,  we  must  strive  so  to  order  our  hearts  and  lives  that  her 
untiring  efforts  to  spread  the  teachings  of  Theosophy  throughout  the  world 
shall  not  have  been  in  vain. 

•  ••••• 

On  the  Sunday  succeeding  the  cremation  at  Woking,  Mrs.  Besant, 
accompanied  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Buck  of  Cincinnati,  arrived  at  Head-quarters. 
They  had  been  met  at  Queenstown,  and  so  had  received  the  sad  news  beforo 
their  arrival  in  London;  but  upon  the  grief  that  must  have  been  feU— 
though  no  outward  sign  was  given — by  one  of  the  greatest  of  H.  P.  B.'« 
pupils — it  is  not  neat  that  I  should  attempt  to  dwell.  The  disappointmeot 
that  greeted  our  American  brother  Dr.  Buck,  so  well  known  to  all  Euro- 
pean and  Indian  Theosophists  by  name  and  reputation,  was  a  very  keen  one. 
He  had  never  seen  our  Teacher,  and  when,  after  many  years  of  waiting,  he  waa 
at  last  able  to  leave  America  for  a  few  weeks  for  the  express  purpose  of  seeing 
H.  P.  B.,  lie  arrived  only  to  find  that  she  had  left  us. 

Mr.  W.  Q,  Judge,  who  had  been  intending  to  visit  the  Pacific  Coast  early 
this  month,  on  learning  the  news  altered  his  plans  and  started  at  once  for 
London,  arriving  there  early  on  Thursday  morning,  the  21st  instant,  in  timo 
to  be  present,  and  to  speak,  at  our  Lodge  meeting  in  the  evening.  That 
meeting  was  a  very  memorable  one,  being  not  only  the  first  at  which 
Mrs.  Besant  took  her  place  as  President  of  the  Lodge  on  her  return,  but  the 
occasion  on  which  both  Mr.  Judge  and  Dr.  Buck  spoke  to  us  at  some  length 
aud  with  deep  and  touchini^  eloquence  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  work 
attempted,  ound  accomplished  by  H.  P.  B.,  and  the  necessity  that  is  laid  upon 
us  all  to  nerve  every  effort  to  carry  on  the  noble  work  to  which  she  had 
devoted  her  life.  Mr.  Judge  will  remain  in  England  until  Col.  Olcott's  arrival 
early  in  July ;  his  presence  with  us  at  such  a  sad  time  is  most  welcome,  for 
all  who  have  the  privilege  of  knowing  the  Vice-President  and  Co-founder  of 
the  Theosophical  Society  will  at  once  realise  how  we  must  value  the  sense  of 
strength,  courage  and  hope,  which  he  inspires  wherever  and  with  whom- 
soever he  is'. 

Taking  advantage  of  Mr.  Judge's  visit,  many  important  matters  will  be 
gone  into,  and  a  large  meeting  of  the  Councillors  of  both  the  European  and 
British  Sections  was  at  once  summoned  for,  and  held  on  Saturday,  23rd 
instant.  It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  special  Convention  after  CoL  Olcott's 
arrival  early  in  July,  to  arrange  some  matters  of  important  Theofiophical 
Society  business,  and  to  bear  witness  to  our  solidarity  and  unity  of  pnrpOBO 
in  carrying  on  the  work  which  lay  ever  nearest  oar  great  Teacher's  heart, 
•  •  •*  #  •  .    4 
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The  nofciocs  which  have  appeared  in  the  public  press  since  the  Bth  inst. 
have  been  marked  througiioat — and  with  not  a  few  oxce.pr<iona — by  their 
moderate  and,  in  many  cases,  appreciative  and  sympathetic  tone.  It  would 
bo  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  papers — daily,  weekly  and  illustated — in 
which  paragraphs  and  leaders  have  appeared,  over  400  having  reached  me. 
And  it  is  significant  to  note  that  alreadif  public  opinion  is  beginning  to  change, 
sod  a  dim  suspicion  is  creeping  into  the  minds  of  those  who  have  only 
known  ou%  teacher  by  her  works  and  by  name,  that  she  had  a  very  real 
message  for  tho  western  world,  one  to  which  it  may  bo  that  they  would 
do  well  to  listen. 

From  the  Times  downwards  most  of  the  daily  papers  of  the  9th  inst. 
contained  a  short  obituary,  simply  stating  some  of  tho  facts  of  H.  P.  B.'s 
life.  Some  of  course  added  comments ;  and  a  few  extracts  from  these  may 
perhaps  be  of  interest,  taken  from  papers  of  the  9th  and  succeeding  dates  : — 

"  Her  books, '  Isis  Unveiled'  and  '  Tho  Secret  Doctrine,'  in  which  she 

expounds  Theosophy,  are  the  best  testimonial  of  her  learning She  was 

smiable,  kind,  and  a  true  friend  to  all  who  were  in  distress — ^physical  or 
mental.  She  has  been  often  bitterly  and  brutally  attacked,  but  never  had 
the  worse  of  an  encounter." — (Star,) 

"  ITie  death  of  Madame  Blavastky  will  remove  a  well-known  personality 

from  the  intellectual  world.    Few  careers  have  been  more  remarkable 

than  that  of  Helena  Blavatsky,  and  even  those  who  are  irreconcilably 
opposed  to  the  vagaries  of  the  strange  cult,  of  which  she  was  chief  priestess, 
mnet  recognise  her  as  a  woman  of  uncommon  ability.  The  wholo  bent 
of  her  mind  was  towards  mysticism,  and  the  teaching  she  received 
during  her  long  residence  in  the  East  fell  like  seed  upon  a  conge- 
nial soil.  The  progress  of  Theosophy is  in  itself  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary phenomena  of  modern  intellectual  life Madame  Blavatsky  was 

the  centre  and  soul  of  this  curious  movement." — (Belfast  Nortlvem  Whig). 

"  The  death  of  Madame  Blavatsky  removes  a  prominent  and  interesting 
figure  from  literary  and  political  life.   Madame  Blavatsky  was  in   many 

respects  one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  of  the  century Madame 

Blavatsky's  life  was  a  busy  and  a  fruitful  one,  and  she  has  left  behind 
hrr  many  substantial  and  permanent  results  of  her  labours,  but  it  will  be, 
perhaps,  as  the  founder  of  the  Theosopbical  School  that  she  will  be  known 

and   remembered... She  was  a  woman  of  rare    powers   of  mind  and 

great  linguistic  attainments.  She  was  nothing  if  not  original..." — (Belfast 
Homing  News). 

''In  the  death  of  Madame  Blavatsky... a  somewhat  remarkable  figure  has 
been  removed  from  the  intellectual  and  literary  life  of  London,  and  a  strange 
bat  influential  leader  of  a  peculiar  cult  has  passed  away.  She  was  in  a 
sense  one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  of  the  day... She  had  a  peculiar 
though  somewhat  scholarly  following  in  this  country..." — (S(mHi  Waiea 
Evening  Telegraph). 

'*  The  extraordinary  personality,  whose  death  we  recorded  yesterday, 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  large  nnmber  o^  those  who  are  becoming 
restless  and  doubtful  under  theories  and  explanations,  both  religious  and 
scientific,  that  we  regarded  a  few  years  ago  as  assailable  only  by  the 

impious  or  the   ignorant If,    then,  Madame   Blavatsky   has    given 

to  even  few  of  these  people  (agnostics,  materialists,  etc.),  a  i?ider 
kflowlcdge,  a  gladder  hope,  and  ft  firmer  faith^  and  if,  as  we  haye  reason  ta 
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holicvc,  tho  moral  doctrines,  apart  from  tVio  thebriea  of  Nature's  Tvoikin^?, 
inculcated  by  Theosophy  arc  ennoblinj?  and  worthy,  then  Madame  Blavatsky 
IS  entitled  to  hearty  recognition  as  one  who  haq  done  good  in  her  day  and 

goneration The  indisputable  fact  that  for  a  time,  at  least,  such  doctrines 

as  those  of  Karma  and  Re-incaniation  have  been  gravely  received  and  widely 
discussed  both  in  England  and  America  is. ..an  indicatimi  of  oor  eagerueji 
in  search  for  truth.  That  attitude  of  mind  is  the  most  favourable  that  any 
propagandist  could  hope  for  ;  and  it  may  be  sfefely  said  that  *  there  be 
truth  and  righteousness  in  the  words  and  works  of  Madame  Blavatsky,  they 
must  prevail  so  far  as  they  cau  conquer  their  way  over  the  difficulties  of 
westcni  mentality.  On  the  narrow  ground  of  mere  literature,  the  works  of 
Madame  Blavatsky,  of  which  J* is  Unveiled,  The  Secret  Doctrine^  &m{  the  Kty 

to  Tli>eo8oph}f,  arc  the  principal,  are  very  astonishing  performances The 

entire  system  tof  Theosophy  is  centuries  old.  What  Madame  Blavatsky  did 
was  to  syuthctise  that  system.  She  found  a  philosophy  scattered  abont  all 
regions  of  the  world,  like  a  shattered  chain  of  pearls  that  the  great  God 
Pan  may  be  supposed  to  have  made  for  himself,  and  her  work  was  to  gather 
tlie  gems  and  replace  them  in  something  like  order.    As  a  reconstracteii 

whole  the  system  has  a  weird  and  fantastic  appearance It  takes  the  mind 

to  the  sources  of  life,  and  suggests  the  meanings  of  the  greatest  seers  of  all 
times,  wlio,  like  our  own  Suakkspkarb,  were  for  ever  insisting  upon  the 
unreality  and  merely  mocking  shows  of  the  physical  life  pointing  towards 
realities  hidden  behind  the  material,  or  dream-form  of  the  world's  appearance 

^    If  it  should  prove  that  the  movement  whch   owes   its  impulse  to  the 

deceased  lady  will  become  an  active  power,  the  probability.is  that  the  more 
t)ccult  and  mysterious  phases  of  the  teaching  will  be  less  regarded  in  this 
country  than  those  which  relate  to  conduct  and  duty A  successful  out- 
come of  Madame  Blavatsky's  labour  in  the  future  is  therefore  to  be  expected 
in  this  direction ''—(Ijeicester  FoeL) 

"Perhaps  the  clearest  enunciation  of  the  Theosophy  taught  by  its.  late 
higb  priestess,  the  ancient  Hindoo  cultus  in  a  modern  garb,  will  be  found  i& 
the  oration  pronounced  over  her  ashes  at  the  Woking  Crematorium  on  Mon- 
day last.  Mr.  Mead,  referring  to  incarnation,  a  Theosophist  tenet,  spoke  of 
.the  deceased  lady  as  *  having  assumed  her  recent  form  of  incarnation  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  to  mankind  the  knowledge  of  those  great  spiritual 
truths  which  wo  to-day  call  Theosophy' "—(JeivishWorhiJ. 

"  To  those  of  us  who  seek  to  penetrate  behind  and  beyond  the  dry  \)W&i 
of  positive  science.  The  Secret  Doctrine  opens  out  possibilitiea  which  aro 
infinite,  and  avenues  of  thought  which  a  conventional  world  has  hitherto 

.stopped,  and  which  the  thinkers  of  past  ages have  dimly  perceived  and 

iiave  pointed  out....... ..The  two  main  doctrines  which  Madame  Blavatsky 

has  been  instrumental  in  transplanting  from  the  East  to  the  West,  are  the 
idoctrines  of  Karma  and  Reincarnation;  neither  can  be  described  withiii 

the  limits  of  a  newspaper  article Whatever  may  be  oar  opinion  of*H. 

P.  B.,'  we,  who  are  not  her  followers,  may  ofifer  to  those  who  are  our 
compassionate  sympathy  tor  the  loss  of  their  leader."— (TAe  Woinmii 
JlerM.) 

**  The  above  is  a  sketch,  though  necessarily  a  short  one,  .o€  the  life  of 
H.  P.  Blavatsky,  of  wonderful  literary  ability  and  remarkable  lingaistio 
powers,  and  a  brilliant  conversationist.  She  always  attracted  the  attention 
lol  deep  thinker^  and  of  all  the  cnltiued  aud  advanced  Dund^pftfas  day* 
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Few  of  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  H;  P.  Blavatsk^  will' ever 
forget  her.  Her  many  striking  characteristics,  her  absolute  codteilii^  fbr* 
the  frivolons  conyentionalitiea  of  modem  life,  and  her  honest  purpose,  left' 
an  impression  on  all  who  met  her ;  while  her  downright  sincerity,  kindness 
of  heart,  and  unselfish  desire  to  help  all  whom  she  could,  have  endeared 
her  to  those  connected  with  her  in  the  work  of  the  Theosophical  Society 
During  her  many,  painful  illnesses,,  from  which  of  late  years  afae  has 
scarcely  ever  been  free,  she  exhibited  the  utmost  fortitude  and  an  indomitable 
determination  to  carry  on  her  work  at  all  costs.  Day  after  day  she  sat  at 
her  desk  writing,  endeavouring  to  give  out  during  the  limited  time  at  her 
disposal  as  much  teaching  as  she  was  able.  Maligned,  slandered,  and 
persecuted  as  she  has  been  on  all  sides,  she  never  for  one  instant  allowed 
herself  to  be  deterred  in  her  work,  though  few  will  realise  what  she  has 
suffered  on  behalf  of  the  Society  to  which  she  devoted  the  greater  port  of 
her  life.  Space  will  not  allow  of  more;  suffice  it  to  say,  in  conclusion, 
that  her  numeroua  writings,  her  marked  influence  fbr  good  on  modem 
thought,  and  the  large  and  daily  increasing  body  of  the  Theosophical 
Society  remain  as  some  memorials  of  H.  P.  Blavataky'a  life."— (J^noshc 
Journal). 

**  The  pest  that  people  perversely  call  influenza  has  removed  from  us 
.the  most  remarkable  personality  that  I  have  ever  been  brought  in  contact 
with,  Madame  Blavatsky  was,  from  all  points  of  view,  a  most  impressive 
woman.  She  did  not  please  Mr.  Richard  Hodgson — '  the  Bussian  lady'  was 
not  to  be  further  meddled  with  by  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research— but, 

for  ail  that,  she  was  a  problem  that  they  have  not  solved The  newspaper 

comments  on  her  death  bear  eloquent  testimony,  to  the'  impression  she  made 
on  minds  little  disposed  to  accept  her  teachings."--(Li^fcO* 

"  Madame  Blavatsky  was  a  remarkably  able  woman,  aind  therein, 
perhaps,  lies  the  difficulty  of  judging  her.    It  is  an  old  theory  that  a  man 

should  be  judged  by  his    peers Some  of  the  pigmies  who  assume  to 

weigh  the  powers  and  the  attaintments  of  the  giants  of  intellectuality  and 
learning,  are  apt,  perhaps,  to  overlook  the  fact  that  they  must  themselves 

first  *  attain' in  order  to  judge  fairly  of  such  a  wt)rk,  for  instance,  as 

*  Isis  Unveiled,'  or  of  Madame  Blavatsky's  latest  work,  *  The  Secret  Doc- 
trine,' one  needs  to  be  at  least  an  Oriental  scholar,  and  to  have  a  profundity 

of  reasoning  power."— (fltw^tn^a  Times). 

A.  t.  V. 
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17,  RtB  DES  VlBILLAEDS, 

Boulogne  sue  '  mer, 

2nd  Ilay,  1891* 
To  the  Editdr  of-the  Theosophiat: 

Dear  SriL,-"Having  had  oct^asion  to  refer  to  nijr'  description  of  tho 
Quatenumf  Solar  System  in  thB  Theosophist  (Nov.  '8^)  while  preparing  my 
second  article  on  Ehhistic  Mysterim,  I  find  to^my  stttprise^nd  annoyance 
that  I  hav^  made  the  singular  riiistake  of  treating  the  revolatietos  of  the 
apsides  ai  rWfeding  instead  of  advancing  on  the  Zodiafc.  I  ca»  only  account 
for  such  afe  tiHsuwi  blunder  by.fl*i>posing  that  it  was  due'  to  preoccupation  of 
mind.  At  pp.  17  and  18  of  the  last  voL  of  Lucifer,  in  my  Astronotmcal 
GeneraUzations,  the  revolution  of  the  apsides  is  stated  as  an  advance  aa 
well  as,  of  course,  in  my  seyeral  publications-  on  the  subject, 
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edir 


Th3  Theosophist. 
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I  beg  to  apologize  to  you  and  your  readers  for  an  error  which  I  greatly 
regret,  and  shall  be  much  obliged  by  your  making  room  for  the  accompany- 
ing Corrigenda  in  an  early  number  of  the  TJi^eosophiat,  to  set  the  matter  right. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Henay  Peatt,  X.  D. 
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THERE  IS  NO  RELIGION  HIGHER  THAN  TRUTH. 
iFamily  viotto  of  the  Maharajahe  of  Benares.^ 


OUR  AUSTRALIAN  LEGACY:  A  LESSON. 

THERE  died  in  December  1887,  at  Brisbane,  Queensland,  on  his 
retnrn  irom  a  Oovemmental  scientific  mission,  Carl  Heinrich 
Hartmann,  F.  T,  S.,  Member  of  tbe  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Hd 
left  an  estate,  comprising  a  lovely  public  garden  and  nursery  and  other 
real-estate,  at  Toowoomba ;  a  saleable  stock  of  trees  and  plants ;  a 
small  herd  of  cattle ;  several  horses ;  a  small  cellar  of  wines  of  his 
own  growing ;  household  fumit«ire ;  about  300  shares  of  marketable 
mining  stocky  and  a  rich  collection  of  curios  from  New  Guinea,  upon 
which  he  had  placed  a  value  of  several  hundred  pounds  sterling.  For 
the  nursery  he  had  refused  an  offer  of  £4,000,  and  at  a  low  valuation, 
provided  that  the  property  were  not  sacrificed  by  forcing  it  upon  a 
market  prostrated  by  local  labor  difficulties,  the  whole  estate  was  worth 
£5,000,  over  and  above  what  he  gave  in  various  bequests.  Several 
months  after  his  death  I  learnt — ^from  a  third  party,  not  from  the 
executors,  who,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  had  not  written  me  a  word— 
that  he  had  made  me  his  residuary  legatee  as  representative  of  the 
Theosophical  Society. 

My  first  step  was  to  instruct  the  Secretary  of  the  Theosophical 
Society  to  write  and  ask  whether  Mr.  Hartmann  had  left  a  family, 
and  if  so,  whether  they  oonsented  to  the  bequest,  or  complained  of 
injustice.  The  replies  were  somewhat  conflicting,  so  I  decided  to  go 
to  the  spot  myself  and  ascertain  the  facts  at  first  hand.  On  the  3rd 
March  last  I  sailed  in  the  P.  and  0.  S.  S.  ''  Oceana"  from  Colombo, 
on  the  27th  reached  Brisbane — by  coasting  steamer  from  Sydney,  the 
terminus  of  the  P.  and  O.  Australian  service — and  on  the  30th  got  out 
of  the  train  at  Toowoomba — a  town  120  miles  inland,  my  journey's  end. 
The  first  day  and  night  I  spent  in  a  hotel,  the  next  1  moved  out  to 
**  Hartmann's  Gardens,"  and  took  up  residence. 

It  is  a  charming  place  of  popular  resort,  with  acres  laid  out  in 
ornamental  landscape   gardening,  a  profusion   of  pines,  palms,  aloes. 
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and  ornamental  and  flowering  shrubs  and  plants  testifying  to  the 
botanical  skill  and  good  taste  of  the  late  proprietor.  There  is  an 
extensive  conservatory  full  of  rare  plants,  and  another  attached  ta 
the  house,  with  a  lofty  roof  of  wood  and  a  tower,  or  lantern,  in  the 
apex.  In  this  latter  were  cases  of  selected  shells,  corskls  and  butter- 
flies, and  jars  of  reptilia,  all  possessing  a  scientific  value,  while  the 
four  walls  were  covered  with  trophies,  artistically  composed,  of  strange 
weapons  of  war  and  the  chase,  utensils  of  husbandry,  and  fishing 
nets,  spears  and  tackle,  as  used  by  the  savages  of  New  Guinea.  The 
nursery  property  is  at  the  brow  of  a  ridge  2,000  feet  above  sea-level, 
and  from  the  house-front  the  delighted  eye  sweeps  over  a  varied  land- 
scape of  wild  eucalyptus  and  other  jungle  and  detached  clearings, 
stretching  seventy  miles  away  to  a  range  of  bluish  hills,  fiar  beyond 
which  lies  Brisbane,  the  capital  of  Queensland.  Entering  the  nur- 
sery property  from  the  public  road,  one  drives'  through  an  avenue  of 
trees  indigenous  to  Oceanea,  and  others  of  tropicsd  habitat — such 
as  cacti,  aloes  and  palms — ^until  the  way  is  barred  by  a  feAce  which 
encloses  the  ornamental  gardens  and  admits  only  foot-passengers.  Beyond 
this,  A  grassy  road  as  wide  as  the  entrance  avenue  oonduots,  in  tor- 
tuous ways,  up  to  the  house,  which  is  perfectly  embowered  in  a  grove 
of  umbrageous  trees.  The  place  is  famed  throughout  the  Colony  for 
its  beauty,  and  known  to  thousands  in  the  other  Australian  Colonies 
as  the  home  of  the  winner  of  several  hundred  diplomas  and  medals 
at  their  various  horticultural  showfi.  Mr.  Hartmann  was  a  tireleM 
worker  and,  besides  attending  to  his  business  proper,  kept  up  a  cnv 
roBpondence  with  the  moat  eminent  botanists  and  naturalists,  such 
as  Baron  Mueller,  Mr.  F.  M.  Bailey,  Mr.  Tryon,  etc.,  etc.,  tad  Ki^i, 
I  believe,  g^ven  his  name  to  some  new  species  of  plants  and  inseets.  He 
emigrated  from  Germany  to  Queensland  about  iinrty  years  ago,  bought 
four  acres  of  this  estate  on  easy  terms  of  a  fellow-oountiTman,  «*<! 
with  the  help  of  his  brother  Hugo  and,  later,  of  Us  iM,  father,  who 
came  across  seas  to  them,  extended  it  to  its  present  area  of  forty-two 
acres.  He  married,  children  were  bom  to  him,  and  all,  as  they  giew 
big  enough,  took  a  hand  in  the  digging  and  planting,  the  praning, 
grafting  and  budding,  the  saving  and  hoarding  that  was — ^though  th^ 
did  not  know  it— to  make  the  leg^aoy  that  would  one  day  be  offered 
to  me  for  the  behoof  of  the  Theosophical  Society-^then  unborn.  He  ^»^ 
an  idea  that  parents  did  their  children  more  harm  than  good  bj  leav- 
ing them  any  considerable  property, — a  notion  which  I  slbure  with  Ki™ 
as  the  result  of  personal  experience  and  observation.  But  he  adopted 
those  views  late  in  life,  and  did  not  give  hii>  two  lastj  tons  and  his  exoel- 
leut  daughter  fair  warning  ot  what  they  might  expect,  until  shortly 
before  his  fatal  journey  to  New  Guinea.  iThus,  by  aU  the  rules  of  equity, 
he  was  indebted  to  them  and  his  brotiier  Hugo  for  the  value  of  all 
their  yeaw  of  unrequieted  labor  on  the  estate,  and  ehould  have  pxwided 
for  them  adequately  in  his  ifill ;  but  did  not. 
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Mr.  Hartmann  died  of  a  fever  caught  in  New  Guinea,  abnoat  im- 
mediately upon  landing  at  Brisbane  upon  his  return.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  his  is  another  case  of  suicide  by  asceticism,  like  poor  Pow^ell's, 
Mrs.  Shelbume'sy  Professor  W.  Denton's,  and  others'.  A  very  earciest 
and  aspiring  man,  very  altruistic  and  capable  of  great  self-sacrifice,  yet 
nnquestionably  a  fanatic.  He  was  carried  away  with  the  unreasonable 
notion  iihat  one  may  develop  himself  into  an  adept  within  this  on^ 
birth  by  a  mere  course  of  starvation  and  continence,  regardless  of  the 
question  whether  he  had,  in  previous  incarnations,  trained  himself  up 
to  the  normal  poin]b  of  beginning  for  th^  "  honte-stretch"  in  this  birtli. 
Among  his  papers  I  found  the  draft  of  a  letter  he  had  addressed  to  our 
Head-quarters,  in  which  he  asks  whether  he  may  not,  by  talking  a  year's 
course  of  Turkish  baths,  sweat  off  his  old  body  and  build  up  a  fresh  ^nd 
better  one  by  the  system  described  in  that  vsduable  essay,  ^*  The  Elixir 
of  Life"!  That  threw  a  complete  light  upon  the  misleading  theory  upon 
which  he  went  on  starving  himself  to  the  sise  of  a  skeletqn,  and  ulti* 
mately  so  reducing  his  vitality  that  he  could  not  brace  up  against  ih^ 
attack  of  the  New  Guinea  fever ;  an  exact  repetition  of  poor  Powell's 
case  at  Ambasamudram.  Asceticism  does  not  answer  for  some  coousti^ 
tutions,  especially  if  gone  into  late  in  life  ;  it  would  have  killed  me  if  I 
had  rebelled  against  medical  advice  and  kept  it  up  after  1889,  apd 
H.  P.  B.  could  not  stand  it  even  so  well  as  myself  in  her  later  years, 
whatever  she  may  have  done  in  the  days  of  her  youth.  It  is  not  plea- 
sant to  have  to  speak  thus  candidly  about  the  cause  of  poor  Hartmann's 
death,  but  it  is  too  important  a  warning  to  others  in  our  Society  to 
permit  me  to  keep  silent. 

Hartmann  had  long  been  an  active  Spiritualist,  some  n&edium 
having  converted  him  from  Materialism,  like  so  many  othersi  and  he 
had  spent  no  end  of  time  and  money  to  promote  the  spread  of  tha^ 
movement  throughout  Australasia.  He  had  noted.mediums  to  visit -hinv 
and  I  found  their  subsequent  letters  to  him  speaking  rapturously  about 
the  delights  of  the  Bange  Nursery  and  the  kind  hospitality  of  Hkeiv 
host.  By  some  chance-^I  think  it  was  something  that  Mr.  T&nj  wroike 
in  his  Harbinger  cf  JAglU^hiB  attention  was  drawn  to  Theosophy  and 
our  Society.  Then  followed  purchases  and  the  reading  of  our  booka 
jEuid  mag^ines,  some  correspondence  with  Head-quarters,  the  change  in 
his  views,  his  adoption  of  ascetic  habits,  his  application  for  a  charter 
jbo  form  a  Queensland  Branch,  his  complete  devotion  to  our  cause,  the 
bequeathing  of  his  property  iS  me  as  residuary  legatee,  his  apeedy 
«ubsequent  death,  and,  as  the  end  of  all,  my  unexpected  voyage  to 
Australasia,  and  its  probably  momentous  consequences.  Thus  indirectly, 
in  the  most  unforeseen  yet  perfectly  natural  sequences  of  events,  ar0 
the  workings  of  Karma  brought  about.  A  man  writes  an  article  for  his 
magazine,  and  without  in  the  least  calculating  upon,  or  even  wishing,  it, 
ihis  little  cause  perhaps  results  in  orientalising  the  religious  thought  gi 
that  portion  of  the  world.    Juat  00, 1  buy  a  Banner  of  Light  in  New 
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York,  one  day  in  1874  ;  which  leads  to  my  going  to  the  Eddy  Home- 
stead ;  which  makes  me  acquainted  with  H.  P.  B.,  the  Eastern  philoBo>> 
phy  and  the  Masters ;  which  begets  the  Theosophical  Society  and  its 
consequences.  A  far  cry  to  Lochow,  is  it  not  ?  Yet  see  how  the  two  ends 
fit. 

It  may  well  be  imagined    that  Mr.  Hartmann^s  children  fell  to 
hating  the  Theosophical  Society  and  its  Founders  with  a  cordial  hatred, 
not  easily  expressible  in  words  when  they  came  to  know  the  terms  of 
his  Will.     They  had  never  had  the  least  sympathy  with  their  father's 
spiritualistic  and  tbeosophical  fads — ^as  they  regarded  them.      They 
suspected  that  I  had  encouraged  him  to  Will  away  his  property  from 
them.     They  clubbed  together  and  paid  the  most  eminent  legal  Counsel 
in  Queensland — Sir  S.  W.  Griffiths,  the  Premier — ^for  his  opinion  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  bequest ;  but  found,  to  their  rage  and  disgust,  that 
the  Will  was  a  good  one,  and  it  would  be  a  waste  of  money  to  try  to 
break  it.     Only  then  did  they  write  and  beg  me  to  show  clemency. 
When  I  turned  up  at  the  spot  there  was  hatred  and  very  little  hope  in 
their  hearts.     As  for  the  public  of  Toowoomba,  the  family  had  so  gone 
about  complaining  of  their  wrongs  and  exciting  prejudice  agaiost  the 
Society,  that  it  would  not  have  taken  mxrch  to  set  the  mob  to  stoning  me 
out  of  the  town  or  giving  me  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers.  And  I,  as  innocent 
as  the  babe  unborn  of  all  procurement  of,  or  consent  to,  the  deceased 
man's  action,  or  sympathy  with  that  sort  of  thing  under  any  circum- 
stances !  In  point  of  fact,  when  the  deceased  had  written  us  of  his  inten- 
tion to  throw  up  all  worldly  concerns  and  join  the  Head-quarters  Staff, 
I  had  caused  a  reply  to  be  sent  him  (which  I  found  among  his  papers) 
strongly  discouraging  the  project  as  Utopian,  and  counselling  him  to 
stop  where  he  was  and  do*  his  duty  to  those  about  him.    As  for  any- 
body at  Adyar  knowing  what  his  testamentary  intentions  were,  we  had 
not  the  least  suspicion  that  he  intended  to  leave  the  Society  a  rupee,  and 
moreover  his  Will  was  only  drafted  for  him  by  his  friend  Mr.  Castles, 
of  Brisbane,  just  as  he  was  leaving  for  New  Guinea.     The  greater  the 
pity,  for  if  he  had  but  hinted  to  me  his  purpose,  I  might  have  dissuaded 
him  from  doing  a  wrong  to  hi&  family,  and  thus  prevented  them  from 
sending  their  maledictions  after  him  into  the  Kama  Loca. 

When  I  came  to  look  at  the  ease  it  presented  two  aspects,,  the  legal 
and  the  moral.  As  ta  the  first,  it  has  been  seen  above  that  the  best 
lawyer  of  the  Colony  had  declared  the  Will  valid  and  the  property  mine, 
to  do  with  as  I  liked,  the  Society  not  being  a  legal  entity  and  I  being 
nnfettered  by  any  formal  deed  of  trust.  Now  I  was  in  honor  bound  to 
do  my  best  for  the  Society,  which  is  poor,  in  need  of  funds  for  various 
branches  of  its  work,  especially  for  the  Adyar  Library,  of  all  its  found- 
ations/ociZe  ^n'ncep^.  Moreover,  the  Convention  of  last  December  had 
particularly  asked  me  by  Resolution  voted  nem,  eon.,  to  use  my  best 
endeavors  to  collect  money  for  the  Library  while  on  my  travels.  Now 
f  5,000  meant  about  Rs.  70,000,  which  in  Government  Four  Per  Cents 
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would  give  an  income  of  Bs.  2,800,  or  enough  to  pay  the  salaries  of  t^o 
pandits  and  onb  caretaker ;  and  here  was  the  money  held  oat  to  me,  nay, 
thmst  at  me,  by  the  dead  man's  hand.  Has  the  reader  ever  seen  the 
travelling  mesmerist  mountebank  place  a  coin  in  his  subject's  hand  and 
then  tell  him  it  was  red  hot,  and  then  seen  the  poor  wretch  drop  it,  and 
blow  on  his  hand  and  declare  it  blistered?  Well,  Hartmann  put  his 
money  into  my  hand,  but  a  sense  higher  than  his  will  made  me  see  that 
I  could  not  afford  to  keep  it,  for  it  was  hot  with  injustice  and  wet  with 
the  tears  of  rage.  The  Society  had  never  hitherto  received  a  penny  of 
that  sort  of  very  hard  cash,  and  as  long  as  I  am  President  never  shall, 
if  I  can,  prevent  it.  That  being  settled,  my  next  point  to  decide  was 
whether  I  should  take  any  portion,  however  small,  of  the  estate.  Upon 
reflection  I  determined  that  I  would  leave  that  to  the  family  to  decide ; 
if  they  were  willing  to  give  me  what  might  fairly  be  considered  the 
testator's  own  share,  well  and  good ;  I  might  take  it  freely,  without 
compunction.  I  called  them  together  to  talk  it  over,  and  one  and  a>l 
told  me  they  placed  their  interests  unreservedly  in  my , hands,  and  should 
be  quite  satisfied  with  any  partition  I  might  suggest.  Upon  full  reflec* 
tion  I  drafted  and  laid  before  them  the  following  offer : — 

"  &ANOS  NUBSSBYy  TOOWOOICBA,  9^^  April,  1891. 

I  make  the  following  offer  to  the  children  and  brothers  of  the  late  C.  H. 
Hartmann : 

I.  I  will  sell  to  them,  or  to  anybody  they  may  choose  'as  their  attorney,  all  my 
right,  title  and  interest  as  P.  T.  S.  in  the  residue  of  the  estfite  for  the  som  of 
£1,000  (one  thousand  pounds)  in  cash ;  and  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  my 
irav«lling  earpenses  from  and  to  India^say  £180. 

n.  I  will  execute  any  necessary  legal  paper  to  this  effect,  and  instritct  the 
ezeoators  to  make  oyer  the  property,  legally  mine,  to  them  in  my  plaoe. 

III.  If  they  wish  it,  I  will  take  one  half  of  the  £  1,000  in  cash,  or  three-fourths 
•—as  they  prefer— say  £600  or  £750 — and  loan  the  remainder  upon  a  primary 
mortgage  with  interest  at  six  per  cent.  (6  per  cent)*  per  annum,  upon  the  Range 
Nursery  property  (viz,,  42  or  43  acres)  with  the  buildings  and  improvements  as  they 
stand,  but  not  including  the  nursery  or  hot-house  stock.  The  mortgage  may  be  left 
•tanding^  for  fiye  years  or  longer  as  may  be  hereafter  mutually  agreed  upon  between 
them  and  myself  or  successor  in  offioe. 

iy«  The  family  must  all  notify  me  of  their  acceptance  of  these  terms  and  of 
their  desire  that  I  shall  execute  the  transfer  papers  to  one  or  two  of  their  number 
as  representatives  of  all  the  five. 

y.  The  family  must  undertake  to  settle  all  the  legacies  to  individaals  as  made 
in  tlie  WiU. 

VI.    This  oSeat  to  be  oocepted  on  or  before  the  l7th  April  instant. 

H.  S.  Olcott,  p.  T-  S." 
WitljLOut  leaving  the  room  the  heirs  accepted  the  offer  with  expres- 
sions of  warm  gratitude.   The  dociunent  bears  the  following  endorsement. 
"  We  accept  the  above  offer,  and  request  that  Col.  Olcott  will  recognize  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Isambert,  M^  P.  of  Brisbane,  as  our  agent  and  representative.     (Signed) 
C.  H.   Hartmann,  H.  H.  Hartmann,  Helena  Hartmann    Davis.     In  presence  of 
Ft  Harley  ]>avis  and  John  Boessler"  (one  of  the  two  executors  under  the  Will). 
I  thonght  it  best  to  embody  this  document  in  the  present  narrative, 
*  The  local  bank  rate  was  8i  per  cent. 
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that  the  reoord  of  the  case  may  stand  complete.  Wp  have  aa  oftei^  been 
charged  with  selfishi  monej-makixig  motives  bj  ^e  unserapiiloiifl  fau- 
ducers  of  our  Sooietj-,  that  it  is  not  only  jndioio^B  but  my  imperatiTe 
duty  to  give  our  friends  the  moans  of  refuting  snob  slanders  heneelortiu 
When  they  revile  us  now,  we  may  simply  bid  thtm  go  and  do  likewise. 
In  fact,  this  is  what  scHue  c^  the  outspoken  Aust^n^asian  papers  actually 
did.  By  some  good  chance  it  happened  that  while  I  was  out  in  thai 
part  of  the  world,  a  Protestant  woman  died  fwd  left  an  estate  worth 
£16,000  to  some  Scotch  Presbyterian  (if  I  ramember  aright; — ^I  am 
writing  this  at  sea  and  without  documents  to  rftf  er  to)  Church.  A  sister^ 
or  brother's  widow,  was  left  without  the  smallest  provision  for  her 
support,  although  in  sore  straits.  She  vainly  besought  the  legjateee  to 
give  her  at  least  some  small  annuity  to  8av0  her  from  starvation  ;  they 
fffould  give  nothing.  iN'aturally,  the  comments  of  the  liberal  Australian 
press  were  the  reverse  of  complimentary  to  them,  and  the  behavior  of 
the  Theosophists  cited  in  contrast. 

When  Hartmann  left  for  New  Quinea,  his  brother  Hugo  took 
service  in  Brisbane,  and  his  three  children  all  took  np  ^'selectians'' 
of  Gbvemment  land,  and  set  to  work  to  build  themselves  slab-sided, 
corrugated-iron-roofed  cabins  in  tiie  heart  of  the  jungle,  twelve  milea 
distant  from  the  homestead.  I  rode  there  myself  and  stopped  vver^ 
night  with  one  of  the  boys,  that  I  might  judge  for  mysolf  as  t^  their 
character  and  their  moral  right  to  share  in  the  father's  eslaie.  I 
now  know  what  the  Australiaii  ''bush"  k,  and  can  nnderstaod  aB 
that  Rolf  Boldrewood  and  Hensy  Kingsley  and  other  ohaanniBi|f  wri* 
ters  mean  in  their  descriptions  of  Australian  people,  life  and  assmsrs. 
The  children  had  done  what  they  had  in  sheer  desperation,  aa  ihey  of 
course  expected  to  be  turned  out  of  the  old  homestead  neck  and 
crop  by  some  local  agent  of  the  accursed  Olcott.  They  admitted  ibis 
to  me  after  we  came  to  a  good  understanding.  You  may  fancy  Hia 
revulsion  of  feeling  upon  finding  a  friend  where  they  had  connied  upon 
having  a  despcnler.  I  became  transformed  into  a  friend,  a  father ;  kyva 
replaced  hatred  in  their  hearts,  sxii  with  tme  accord  they  aU  joined  the 
Theosophical  Society  !  A  connexion  said  it  was  something  entirely  new 
to  Australia,  to  see  a  man  who  had  had  money  put  legally  into  his 
hand,  opening  the  hand  to  give  away  the  legacy  from  motives  of 
mere  justice.  Of  course,  I  let  him  and  all  understand  that  if  I  had 
done  any  otherwise,  I  should  have  forfeited  tiie  respect  of  all  my  GouncU 
and  other  colleagues  when  the  facts  came  to  be  known.  I  had  to 
revert  to  this  more  than  once,  even  in  my  public  utterances,  because 
jt  was  continually  being  talked  about.  I  told  my  audiences  at  Mel- 
bourne and  elsewhere  that  it  was  discreditable  to  the  standard  of 
public  morality,  that  so  simple  an  act  of  common  justice  should  have  to 
be  commented  upon :  if  Australian  Christians  were  living  i^  to  their 
religious  professions,  this  sort  of  thing  would  pass  without  notice  and 
as  a  matter  of  course. 
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Howevet  ttiat  maj  be,  the  effect  upon  Australian  public  opioion 
ifvas  marked:  the  Theoaophical  Society  became  a  most  interesting  body 
of  amiable  fanatics ;  I  yras  everywhere  asked  to  lecture  upon  Theoeophy 
and  Buddhism,  iliid  iras  applauded  by  large  audiences,  clergymen  com* 
ing  to  hear  me  %ach  time.  My  rooms  at  the  hotels  where  I  put  up 
trere  thronged  with  ladies  and  gentlemen  anxious  to  question  me  and 
join  the  Society.  And  as  for  friends — dear  me ! — ^what  a  number  of 
loving  personal  friends  I  made :  never,  in  any  foreign  country,  have 
I  made  so  many  in  tio  A6rt  a  time. 

I  easily  resuscitated  Hartmann's  abortive  Queensland  Theosophical 
Society  and  formed  others  in  the  capital  towns.  The  material  offering 
itself  was  of  the  best* 

My  register  contains  the  names  of  Members  of  Parliament,  high 
Government  officials,  ^itors,  artists,  barristers,  solicitors,  physicians, 
merchants,  plant^ra,  artisans^  private  gentl^nen  and  ladies,  and— ^with 
apologies  to  our  dear  foes,  the  missionaries-^ergymen.  I  am  sorry  to 
spoil  their  sporty  but  it  must  be  said  that  even  Christian  clergymen  of 
orthodox  Impute  and  mich  influiaice  have  joined  this  Society,  whose 
bones  they  ure  trying  i6  gnaw.  And,  moreover,  I  heard  tiie  Bev. 
G.  D.  Buchanan,  b.  a.,  pitachiug  to  an  audience  of  1,500  persons  in 
Henxmme  upon  ^  Nirvana  and  Heaven,"  tell  them  that  as  an  agency  to 
bring  Eastern  and  Western  thought  togetiier,  the  Theosophical  Society 
had  his  Tety  best  wishes.  It  reminded  me  of  the  circumstance  thai 
after  my  lectore  in  Edinburgh,  in  1884,  the  most  popular  preacher  in 
that  city  took  me  by  the  hand,  invoked  God^s  blessing  upon  my  work, 
and  said  Theosophy  was  the  identical  gospel  that  he  was  preaching  in 
his  pulpit  every  Sunday  in  the  year  1  I  think  Chitragupta,  the  Record- 
keeper  of  the  Akaz,  will  write  the  names  of  these  honorable  clergymen 
on  the  same  white  page  in  his  Register  where  those  of  Heathen  and 
Pagan  philanthropists  are  already  inscribed. 

When  I  went  "to  Australasia  there  were  but  three  weak  Branches  in 
that  part  of  the  world— those  at  Melbourne^  Wellington  (New  Zealand) 
and  Hobart  (Tasmania)  ;  the  one  which  Hartmann  had  tried  to  open 
had,  as  above  stated,  utterly  failed,  and  I  found  the  unused  charter 
among  his  papers,  together  with  a  number  of  Diplomas  of  fellowship, 
dated  1881,  but  never  delivered^  When  I  left  the  country  there  were 
seven  good  ones,  among  whose  members  are  many  thoroughgoing  mys* 
tics  and  Theosophists,  from  whom  we  ought  to  expect  much.  The 
seventh  Branch  being  formed--at  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  on  May 
26ih — ^I  issued  the  usual  official  Order  authorizing  the  formation  of  an 
Australasian  Sectkm,  to  include  all  present  and  future  Branches  in 
Australia  Proper,  New  Zealand,  Tasmania  and  the  islands  in  proximity 
to  the  Continents  I  was  fortonate  enough  to  secore  as  General  Secre* 
tary  a  gentleman  of  great  ability,  eminent  as  an  ethnologist,  and 
PeUow  of  many  European  learned  societies— Dr.  A.  Carroll,  A.  m^ 
)[.  D.,  etc.     He  is  now  engaged  in  scientific  research  in  New  South 
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Wales.  In  T.  W.  Willans,  Esq.,  whom  I  appointed  Assistant  Gtenl.  Secj., 
we  have  a  gentleman  every  way  qualified  for  the  work,  and  I  commend 
both  of  these  '^  new  chums,"  as  the  Australian  sobriquet  goes,  to  the 
courtesy  and  confidence  of  their  colleagues  of  other  Sections.  Tho 
present  official  Head-quarters  address  is  6,  Victoria  Chambers,  £lixabeth 
St.,  Sydney,  and  Mr.  Willans'  private  address,  Bayview,  P.  0.  Pittwater, 
Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  There  was  talk  when  I  left  of  starting  a  magasine 
as  the  official  organ  of  the  Section,  but  everything  was  so  hurried  at  the 
last  that  no  definite  plans  could  be  formed  just  then.  I  may  say  this 
much  at  any  rate,  that  highly  important  results  may  be  counted  upon 
to  follow  my  pioneer  visit  to  Australasia. 

I  had  bespoken  my  passage  from  Sydney  to  New  Zealand,  and  on 
the  9th  of  May  went  to  the  Company's  office  at  2  p.  m.  with  the  money 
for  my  ticket^  but,  it  being  Saturday,  found  it  closed,  and  so  came  away 
again.  I  was  expected  at  Wellington,  Auckland  and  elsewhere,  and 
great  results  were  counted  upon,  among  others  the  formation  of  new 
Branches.  The  Tasmanian  friends  had  also  engaged  a  public  hall  and 
arranged  for  my  accommodation  and  all  other  details.  The  death  of  H. 
P.  6.  changed  my  plans,  made  me  cancel  the  New  Zealand  and  Tasma- 
nian programme,  cable  orders  for  a  London  counciU  and  embark  for 
"  home"  via  Colombo  on  the  27th  May,  in  the  S.  S.  "  Massilia ;"  on 
board  which  staunch  vessel  I  lectured,  by  invitation  of  the  passengers 
and  at  kind  Captain  Eraser's  request,  for  the  benefit  of  that  deserving 
charity,  the  Merchant  Seamen's  Orphan  Asylum.  The  tickets  were  one 
shilling  each,  and  the  neat  sum  of  £4-10-0  was  realised  for  the  object 
specified.  Captain,  Fraser  was  good  enough  to  ask  me  to  at  least  take 
half  the  proceeds  for  the  Adyar  Library,  but  I  declined,  as  the  money 
had  not  been  paid  for  that  purpose. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  one  very  important  result  of  my  tour. 
The  Women's  Education  Society  of  Ceylon  had  been  asking  me  to  try 
and  get  some  European  lady  of  Buddhistic  sympathies  to  volunteer  as 
Lady  Principal  of  their  Sanghamitta  Girls'  School,  in  Colombo,  and 
general  helper  in  their  cause.  I  presented  the  subject  to  the  Sydney 
and  Melbourne  publics,  and  not  only  collected  some  money  (about  £12 
or  so)  for  them,  but  also  secured  a  prize  in  the  consent  of  Miss  Kate 
P  Pickett,  F.  T.  S.,  a  young  lady  every  way  qualified  to  come  to  Ceylon 
in  the  above  capacity.  Her  venerably  mother,  Mrs.  BUse  Pickett,  P.  T. 
S.,  Secretary  of  the  Melbourne  TJieosophical  Society,  and  a  sincere  Bud- 
dhist  like  her  daughter,  gave  her  full  consent  to  the  step,  and  confided  her 
beloved  child  to  my  paternal  care.  I  promised,  of  course,  to  regard  her 
as  my  own  daughter,  and  she  saUed  in  the  Gprman  Lloyd's  steamer 
«*  Salier,"  two  days  before  I  saUed  from  Adelaide  in  the  "  Massilia." 
Our  steamer,  however,  outsailed  the  other,  and  it  happened,  by  an 
interesting  coincidence,  that  I  actually  went  from  my  vessel  to  her's  in 
Colombo  Harbor,  with  the  Sinhalese  Committee,  escorted  her  ashore, 
and  at  Tichbome  Hall,  the  High  School  premises,  officially,  bade  hoe 
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'welcome  to  the  Island  and  introduced  her  to  the  large  gathering  of 
ladies  present.  More  than  this,  I  profited  by  mj  fonr  days  in  Golom- 
Im>  before  the  sailing  of  the  M.  M.  steamer  "  Sydney/'  to  arrange 
for  an  invitation  to  be  sent  by  the  Sinhalese  ladies  to  Mrs.  Pickett  to 
come  and  rejoin  her  daughter,  and  take  np  her  residence  at  the  lovely 
High  School  premises.  Should  she  consent,  the  friends  of  the  W.  £.  S* 
may  consider  the  movement  a  success,  Mrs.  Pickett  having  every 
accomplishment  and  quality,  bar  youth,  needed  at  this  juncture*  It  may 
aslo  be  said  in  this  connection  that  a  most  excellent  lady,  Mrs.  Higgins 
of  Washington  D.  0.— an  adorable  character,  to  judge  from  her  portrait 
— ^has  volunteered,  and  will  come  out  as  soon  as  all  necessary  arrange* 
ments  are  ma^e,  and  take  general  supervision  over  the  work.  This  is 
not  part  of  my  Australian  narrative,  though  naturally  connected  with 
what  is. 

I  am  not  called  upon  to  give  my  general  views  about  Australia,  but 
znay  simply  remark  that  our  race  is  building  at  the  Antipodes  an  empire 
or  a  republic  that  will  become  in  time  one  of  the  greatest  on  earth* 
When  a  great  statesman  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  them,  I  said  that 
Australia  was  like  a  game-cock  in  the  egg :  all  their  future  is  before 
them.  One  finds  in  Melbourne  and  elsewhere  buildings  that  rival 
in  splendor  those  of  Paris,  London  and  New  York,  immense  wealth  ac- 
cumulating, and  the  people  working  with  a  consuming  energy  and  fiery, 
zeal  like  those  of  Americans.  But  the  Colonial  Empire  of  to-day  is 
only  the  faint  foreshadowing  of  the  future  federated  state,  whose 
foundations  they  are  laying  now.  And  I  find  another — ^to  us,  a  much 
more  important — thing  out  there:  the  Australasian  temperament  is. 
evolving,  like  the  North  American,  mystical  tendencies  and  capabilities* 
Mark  the  prophecy  and  see  if  it  is  not  fulfilled.  I  know  it  to  be 
the  fact  by  intercourse  with  many  people  in  all  the  Australian  colonies, 
I  felt  it  in  the  atmosphere.  A  coarse,  vagabond  brutality  is  being  also 
evolved,  it  is  true,  but  this  mystical  quality  is  already  showing  itself* 
It  would  not  surprise  me  to  be  shown  that  fifty  years  hence  Theosophy 
will  have  one  of  its  strongest  footholds  in  the  hearts  of  those  dear^ 
good  people  who  wore  so  kind  to  me  throughout  my  recent  tour. 

H.  S.  Olooxt, 


THE  PLANETARY  CHAIN. 
A  Study  from  the  ''  Becret  Doctrine" 

AS  the  present  paper  is  little  more  than  a  compilation,  it  should  be 
understood  that  it  is  simply  put  forward  as  a  study  from  the  first 
two  volumes  of  the  Secret  Doctrine,  tod  fts  such,  is  deroid  of  all  merit  ia 
itself.  The  book  referred  to,  however,  is  by  no  meaos  meMt  to  be  » 
categorical  exposition  of  the  occult  teachings  on  cosmogony,  but  mtji^  a 
series  of  hints  as  to  their  general  outlines,  supported,  howeter,  by  a  wealth 
of  evidence  from  antiquity  and  from  the  latest  disooveries  in  Sgimice,  to 
prove  that  such  a  Doctrine  has  always  existed,  i^d  lu»  ^®^  the  Cen. 
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tral  Sun  from  whence  the  rajs  of  the  world-religioos,  and  the  philoso- 
phies and  sciences  of  antiquity,  have  shone  forth.  Yet  these  hints,  few 
as  they  are  when  compared  to  the  facts  of  the  stupendous  prohlems 
which  haye  to  he  solved,  are  of  so  wide  reaching,  if  not  universal,  a 
character,  that  they  will  he  found  to  afford  almost  inexhaustihle  food 
for  thought. 

It  is  proposed  in  dealing  with  our  planetary  chain  to  treat  first  of 
all  of  the  general  evolution  of  a  sidereal  hody,  then  of  a  planet,  and 
finally  of  our  own  earth :  hut  it  must  he  rememhered  that  the  general 
evolution  of  a  sidereal  hody  is  at  a  stage  of  growth  far  antedating  the 
evolution  of  our  own  physical  glohe,  and  that  if  the  two  are  hroaght 
into  too  great  proximity  in  thought,  great  confusion  will  arise.  It  is, 
however,  necessary  to  hriefly  run  over  the  constitution  of  the  solar 
system  in  order  to  localise  in  thought  the  position  of  a  planet  in  the 
evolution  of  the  Universe. 

It  is  one  of  the  postulates  of  ancient  science  that  there  is  a  Central 
Sun  of  the  Universe,  the  heart  of  the  great  hody  of  Cosmos.  This  maj 
be  called  the  nucleole  of  the  universal  germ-cell,  and  just  as  the  germ- 
cell  granulates  and  evolves  into  the  perfect  form  of  its  type,  so  doe« 
the  universe,  on  its  own  stupendous  scale,  'differentiate  and  evolve  into 
its  component  systems.  Strange  though  it  may  seem,  the  study  of  the 
development  of  an  insignificant  germ-cell  will  teach  the  student  of 
xiature  the  genesis  of  a  world  or  even  of  a  universe :  '*  As  above  so  be- 
low." And  just  as  the  germ-cell  requires  a  certain  energy  to  develop 
into  a  plant,  an  animal  or  a  man,  so  does  every  sidereal  body  require 
an  energy  to  evolve  it  into  its  present  stage  of  manifestation.  This 
energy  is  called  Fohat,  the  electro-vital  force  of  the  universe.  Bearing 
then  the  facts  of  a  Central  Sun  and  Fohat  in  mind,  we  shall  be  able  to 
understand  the  following  from  an  ancient  scripture. 

*'  The  Central  Sun  causes  Fohat  to  collect  primordial  dast  in  the 
form  of  balls,  to  impel  them  to  move  in  converging  lines,  and  finally  to 
approach  each  other  and  aggregate Being  scattered  in  Space,  with- 
out order  or  system,  the  world-germs  come  intb  frequent  collision  until 
their  final  aggregation,  after  which  they  become  wanderers  (t.  c,  comets). 
Then  the  battles  and  struggles  begin.  The  older  (bodies)  attract  the 
younger,  while  others  repel  them.  Many  perish,  devoured  by  their 
stronger  companions  those  that  escape  become  worlds."  (1. 201.) 

Here  we  are  introduced  to  a  veritable  "  War  in  Heaven,"  in  which 
the  **  Struggle  for  Existence"  and  the  "  Survival  of  the  fittest,"  pLiy 
their  respective  parts.  These  '*  Battles  of  the  Gods"  have  been  &bledin 
every  mythology  of  antiquity,  when  the  children  of  the  past  listened 
with  awe  to  those  grand  allegories  that  veiled  the  truths  of  initiation. 
Whereas  in  this  enlightened  nineteenth  century,  our  own  less  reverent  age 
laughs  at  oar  Scandinavian  f  ore^thers^  who  sang  of  the  *'  Battle  of  the 
I^lwies  when  the  sons  of  Muspel  fought  on  the  Field  of  Wigred";  and 
while  for  six  days  in  the  week  we  treat  with  lofty  scepticism  the 
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Revelation-Myth  of  Mictael  and  his  Hosts  battling  with  the  Dragon 
when  a  third  of  the  stars  were  hurled  from  Heaven,  we  are  content  on 
the  seventh  "  to  take  it  as  read."  These  earlier  stages  of  the  manifes- 
tation of  Cosmos  at  the  beginning  of  a  "  Great  Age"  are  graphically  and 
symbolically  represented  by  a  ceremony  at  the  Feast  of  Fires  in  India, 
which  is  thns  described  in  the  Secret  Doctrine  (I.  203). 

"  Seven  ascetics  appear  on  the  threshold  of  the  temple  with  seven 
lighted  sticks  of  incense.  At  the  light  of  these  the  first  row  of  pilgrims 
light  their  incense  sticks.  After  which  every  ascetic  begins  whist- 
ling his  stick  round  his  head  in  space,  and  furnishes  the  rest  with 
fire.  Thus  with  the  heavenly  bodies.  A  laya-centre  (that  is  to  say,  a 
world-germ)  is  lighted  and  awakened  into  life  by  the  fires  of  another 
pilgrim,  after  which  the  new  centre  rushes  into  space  and  becomes  a 
comet.  It  is  only  after  losing  its  velocity  and  hence  its  fiery  tail,  that 
the  '  Fiery  Dragon*  settles  down  into  quiet  and  steady  life  as  a  regular 
respectable  citizen  of  the  sidereal  family." 

Let  us,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  meta- 
physical rather  than  with  a  physical  universe,  for  the  worlds  we  see 
are  but  the  gross  physical  molecules  of  the  outei*  shell  of  Cosmos,  just 
as  the  physical  body  of  man  is  but  his  outer  "  coat  of  skin,"  and  not 
the  real  man. 

Now  the  universe  and  everything  in  it  is  septenary,  that  is  to  say, 
is  composed  of  seven  interpenetrating  States  of  Substance,— three  of 
which  are  spiritual  and  four  material.    This  one  substance,  if  anything, 
is  LiFB,  and  its  constituent  particles  or  atoms  are  the  Lives  which  "  live 
and  have  their  being  by  consuming  each  other."    Hence  they  are  called 
the  '*  Devourers"— these  are  the  builders  of  everything  in  the  Universe. 
(I.  250.)    Now  the  lowest,  or  outer,  and  most  material  state  of  this 
substance  is  that  visible  and  objective  universe  which  we  cognize  with 
our  physical  senses ;  its  other  states  are  therefore  metaphysical  and 
subjective,  or  outside  the  range  of  our  normal  and  physical  perception. 
We  have,  however,  only  to  deal  with  the  four  lower  and  material  planes 
of  this  substance,  the  three  higher,  or  innermost,  being  of  a  spiritual 
nature,  and  entirely  formless,  and  therefore,— as  far  as  material  consci- 
ousness is  concerned,— ineffable.  These  arethe  seven  greatcosmic  elements 
or  **  rudiments,"  which  must  not  b©  confused  with  the  elements  of  th^ 
ancients,  much  less  with  the  elements  of  our  modern  science.    For  while 
even  the  elements  of  the  ancient  Grecian  physicists  were  all  on  the 
lowest  of  these  seven  planes,  or,  in  other  words,  were  sub-divisions  of 
the  seventh  cosmic  element ;  while  even  of  these  they  only  knew  four, 
viz.,  their  so-called  Earth,  Water,  Air  and  Fire,  with  a  problematical  fifth 
called  the  quintessence ;— the  gross  elements  of  our  present  science  are 
all  on  the  lowest  of  these  sub-divisions  again  in  their  turn.    For  the 
Earth;  Water,  Air  and  Fire  even  of  the  "  Philosophers**  were  "  irabtle 
elements"  compai*ed  to  the  modern  mbldcnlar  army  which '  Professor 
Crooke's  is  fast  sweeping  iutb  the  scientific  dustbin.  .       - 
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Bem^tntermg  theti  that  we  are  dealing  witli  processes  wbich,  as  far 
jfts  our  solar  system  is  concerned,  oocorred  thousands  of  miUicuMi  of  years 
ago,  the  genesis  of  a  sidereal  body  can  he  traced  along  a  line  of  emlu- 
tion,  which  may  be  described  as  follows :  "  As  soon  as  anucleus  of  prinor- 
dial  substance  in  the  Laya  {%.  e.,  undifferentiated)  state  is  informed  by 
the  freed  principles  of  a  just  deceased  sido-eal  body,  it  (the  new  centre) 
becomes  first  a  comet,  then  a  sun,  to  cool  down  into  a  habitable  world." 
XI.  203.)  We  have  now  to  deal  with  a  planet,  as  a  thing  itself,  indepen- 
dent of  any  connection  with  the  other  bodies  in  its  system,  and  remem- 
bering that  the  term  '*  Planetary  Chain"  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  physical  planets,  which  are  the  "  yoxinger  brothers"  of  the  sun, 
bat  rather  with  the  "  six  sisters"  of  each  of  them. 

We  have^  therefore,  to  trace  the  evolution  of  a  planet  from  its 
emergence  from  the  layd  or  homogeneous  state,  through  its  various 
transformations,  until  it  involves  into  the  laya  state  again,  '*  which  is  the 
eternal  and  the  normal  condition  of  substance,  differentiating  only  peri- 
.odioally,  and  being  during  that  differentiation  in  an  abnormal  state — 
in  other  words,  a  transitory  illusion  of  the  senses."  (I.  567).  For  just 
as  the  universe  is  out*breathed  and  in-breathed,  so  does  the  j^anet 
emerge  from  its  world-germ  to  return  again  to  its  primordial  state,  after 
completing  its  spiral  and  cyclic  path  of  evolution  and  involution. 

Like  everything  else  in  the  universe,  this  planetary  cycle  ia  of  a 
aeptenaiy  nature,  consisting  of  seven  root  changes  of  state,  which  may, 
for  convenience,  be  called  '^  globes,"  but  should  not  be  imaginai  to 
occupy  different  places  in  space,  but  rather  be  thought  of  as  images  to 
represent  changes  of  state  caused  by  the  information  of  the  nebulous  and 
athereal  planetatj  matter,  which  evolves  from,  and  invc^es  into,  itedf. 
These  seven  globes  interpenetrate  one  another,  although  tiiey  are  divid> 
ed  each  from  the  other  in  degree,  or  state,  just  as  the  seven  principles 
of  man  or  the  seven  planes  of  consciousness,  are  separated.  What  is  to 
be  remembered,  however,  is  that  it  is  a  separation  of  state  and  not  of 
locality.  In  order  to  understand  this  idea  more  clearly,  we  may  with 
advantage  turn  to  the  foUowing  passage  (8.  D.,  I.  605X  where,  treating 
of  such  interpenetralang  and  invisible  worlds  in  general,  it  says : — 

"  Occultism  refuses  (as  Science  does  in  one  sense)  to  use  the  words 
^ above'  and  ^ below,'  ^higher'  and  'lower,'  in  reference  to  invidble 
spheres,  as  being  without  meaning.  Even  the  terms  '  East'  and '  West' 
are  merely  conventional,  neeessaiy  only  to  aid  our  human  peroeptUms. 
For,  though  the  earth  has  its  two  fixed  points  in  the  poles,  north  and 
south,  yet  both  east  and  west  are  variable  relatively  to  our  irnn 
position  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  in  oonsequenoe  of  its  rotation 
west  to  east.  Hence  when  ^othet'  worlds  are  mentioned— ^-whetiier 
better  or  worse,  more  spiritual  or  still  more  xnaterial,  though  both 
invisible^the  occultist  does  not  locate  iheee  ephwes  either  tmiriie  or 
inside  the  earth,  as  the  theologians  and  the  poets  do ;  for  their  locaticm 
is  nowhere  in  the   space  ^Jmotm  to,  and  conceived  by,  the  profane. 
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They  are»  as  it  wero,  blended  wiih  oar  world— interpenetrating  it 
«ad  interpenetrated  by  it  There  are  millione  and  milliona  of 
worlds  and  finnanionte  visible  to  ns ;  there  are  still  greater  nnm« 
bers  beyond  those  yisible  to  the  teleseopes,  and  many  of  the  latter 
kind  do  not  belong  to  onr  objedwe  sphere  of  ezistenoe.  Althongh 
as  invisible  as  thongh  they  were  millions  of  miles  beyond  onr  solar 
system,  they  are  yet  with  ns,  near  ns,  within  onr  own  world,  as 
objective  and  material  to  their  respective  inhabitants  as  onrs  is  to  ns. 
Bnt,  again,  the  relation  of  these  wprlds  to  onrs  is  not  that  of  a  series 
of  egg-shaped  boxes  enclosed  one  within  the  other,  like  toys  called 
Cliinese  nests;  each  is  entirely  nnder  its  own  special  laws  and  con- 
ditions, having  no  direct  relation  to  onr  sphere.  The  inhabitants  of 
these,  as  already  said,  may  be^  for  all  we  know,  or  f e^el,  passing  through 
and  around  ns  as  if  throi^^h  .empty  space,  their  very  habitations  and 
conntries  being  interblec^ded. with  ours,  thongh  not  disturbing  onr 
vision,  becanse  we .  hav^  not  yet  the  faculties  necessary  for  discerning 
them«  Yet»  by  spiritual  sight,  adepts,  and  even  some  seers  and  sensi- 
tives, are  always,  able  tp  discern,  whether  in  a  greater  or  smaller 
degree,  the  presence  wd  close  proximity  to  ns  of  .Seings  pertaining 
to  another  ,8pherp  of  life.  ,  Those  of  the  (spiritually)  higher  worlds 
communicate  only  with  those  terrestrial  mortals  whp.asoend  to  them, 
through  individual,  efforts,  on  to  the  higher  plane  they  are  occupying." 

Thns«.  in  dealing  with  the  evolution  of  a  planet,  we  have  the 
/oonceptioii  of  what  is  called  a  **"  FlssaeitBxj  Chain,"  or  euccessioD  of  seven 
globes  eikdi  within  the  other,  deploying  on  the  four  material  planes  of 
Xioamos.  For  convenience,  and  remembering  that  a  figure  is  at  best  a 
mrj  misleading  guide,  if  not  used  judtcionsly,— we  may  represent  this 
^prooess  by  a  diagram  as  follows  i-^ 
Cut  Flcme^ 


I 


2wiTlafM 


KJrd  Plam. 


dihPiam, 


litpl 


MLPlama- 


SrdPlome,  


Let  a,  &,  c,  (i,  e,  /,  g,  represent  the  seven  globes.    Then  bearing  in 
mind  the    idea  of  outbreathing   and  inbreathing,  or  eiolntion   and 
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involution,  we  sliall  be  compelled  to  portray  the  cyclic  manifestation  of  a 
planet  on  the  four  lower  planes  of  Cosmos,  represented  on  a  plane  sur£ace, 
by  a  curve  or  circle.  Tbus  we  shall  find  that  globes  a  and  g  are  on  the 
highest  of  the  four  planes ;  globes  b  and  /  on  the  second ;  globes  e  and 
e  on  the  third ;  and  globe  d  on  the  fourth,  where Jt  stands  alone,  for  it  is 
the  balance  or  turning  point  between  the  descent  into  matter  and  the 
ascent  into  spirit. 

These  globes  are  further  informed  and  their  homogeneous  matter 
differentiated  and  developed  by  a  stream  of  life  and  conscionsnefis, 
which  cycles  round  the  chain  and  produces  all  the  manifold  forma  of  all 
the  kingdoms  of  nature.  This  **  Monadic  Host,"  as  it  is  called,  circles 
round  the  chain  seven  times,  each  of  such  cycles  being  called  a  Bound. 
As  the  life- wave  leaves  one  globe  and  passes  to  the  next,  the  globe 
that  has  just  been  quitted  remains  in  statu  quo,  or  in  a  state  called 
**  obscuration,'*  until  the  return  of  the  Monadic  Host  on  the  next  Bound. 
Thus  we  have  seven  globes  or  material  states  through  which  the  Monads 
pass  seven  times,  making  in  all  forty-nine  stations.  Further,  there  are 
on  each  globe  seven  kingdoms,  owing  to  the  life-wave  being  also  septe- 
nary, or,  in  other  words,  there  are  seven  Monads  or  seven  classes  of 
informing  essences,  one  for  each  kingdom.  For  to  the  three  visible  king- 
doms of  nature  known  to  science, — ^the  mineral,  the  vegetable,  and  animal, 
— the  occultist  adds  four,  t7U.,  the  human  and  three  invisible  or  elemen- 
tal kingdoms  preceding  or  below  the  mineral.  Nor  are  we  to  stop  in 
our  septenary  classification  here,  for  each  kingdom  goes  throogh  aeven 
transformations  on  each  globe,  and  thus,  in  the  human  we  find  seven 
humanities  succeeding  each  other  on  each  globe.  Each  of  these  is  call- 
ed a  Boot'Bacej  which,  after  living  thousands  of  thousands  of  years, 
transfers  its  life-principles  into  its  successor.  These  Boot-Races  are 
again  sub-divided,  and  so  the  analysis  proceeds  almost  ad  infinitum. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  diagram  that  the  fourth  globe  holds  a 
unique  position  in  the  planetary  chain,  so  also  does  the  fourth  Bound, 
the  fourth  Kingdom  and  the  fourth  Bace,  <feo.  It  is,  as  has  been  said^  the 
point  of  balance  of  "  Ezekiel's  wheel,'*  the  battle-field  on  which  the  con- 
tending hosts  of  spirit  and  matter  meet  in  almost  equal  conflict  We  are 
told  that  this  planet,  of  which  our  earth,  its  4th  globe,  is  the  gross 
physical  body,  is  in  its  fourth  Bound,  and  that  its  hnmanify  is  in  its 
fifth  Boot-Baee.  We  therefore  see  that  we  ace  just  past  the  taming 
point  of  our  cycle,  and  that  the  involution  into  spirit  is  eommenciiig. 

With  each  Bound  the  earth  is  said  to  have  developed  a  new  ele^ 
ment.  "  Thus,"  we  read  (to  quote  again  from  the  Secret  Doctrine^  I.  259; 
et  8eq\  '*  the  globe,  having  been  built  by  the  primiti.ve  fire^lives,  i.  a., 
formed  into  a  sphere,  had  no  solidity,  nor  qualifications,  sare  a  cold 
brightness,  nor  form  nor  colour ;  it  is  only  towards  the  end  of  the  FiibI 
Bound  that  it  developed  one  element,  which  from  its  inorganic,  so  to 
say,  or  simple  Essence,  became  now  in  our  Bound,  the  'fire  we  know 
throughout  the  system.  ... 
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'*  The  Second  Bound  brings  into  manifestation  the  second  element — 
Air,  ihat  element,  the  pnritj  of  which  would  ensure  continuous  life  to 

him  who  would  use  it The  ozone  o!  the  modern  chemists  is  poison 

compared  to  the  real  universal  solvent,  which  could  never  be  thought  of 
unless  it  existed  in  nature.  From  the  Second  Ewind^  Earth — hitherto  a 
f(»tu8  in  the  matrix  of  Space — began  its  real  existence:  it  had  developed 
individtial  sentient  life^  its  second  principle 

**  The  Third  Bound  developed  the  third  principle --Water  ;  while 
the  fourth  transformed  the  gaseous  fluids  and  plastic  form  of  our  globe 
into  the  hard,  crusted,  grossly  material  sphere  we  are  living  on.  '  Bhu- 
mi'  (the  earth)  had  reached  her  fourth  principle."  As  there  are  three 
more  Bonnds  to  come,  it  follows  that  there  are  three  more  elements  to 
be  developed,  which  are  so  far  latent  and  non-existent  for  average 
humanity.  It  should  be  steadily  borne  in  mind  that  these  "  Elements" 
are  the  substance  of  the  cosmic  planes  of  consciousness,  and  that  our 
Fire,  Air,  Water  and  Earth  are  not  even  the  reflections  of  their  shadows. 

We  must  now  return  again  to  the  consideration  of  the  theory  that 
one  sidereal  body  is  bom  from  another,  or,  in  other  words,  that  one  pla- 
net transfers  its  life-principles  to  another  and  then  dies.  It,  so  to 
speak,  reincarnates  in  its  own  progeny.  What  then  is  the  mother  of 
the  earth ;  what  planet  has  died  to'give  life  to  the  earth  P  Occult  Science 
says  that  it  is  the  moon,  and  thus  joins  issue  with  the  accepted  theories 
of  the  day.  For  just  as  it  refuses  to  credit  the  birth  of  the  planets  to 
the  sun,  merely  because  they  circle  round  it,  so  does  it  refuse  to  believe 
that  the  moon  is  the  progeny  of  the  earth,  simply  because  the  lunar  orb 
circles'round  our  globe.  Moreover  the  theory  that  the  moon  has  been 
thrown  off  by  the  earth  has  already  been  completely  disposed  of  by  the 
scientists  themselves,  and  yet  it  is  hardly  correct  to  call  the  moon  a 
dead  planet :  "  she  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth,"  for  "  the  moon  is  dead 
only  as  far  as  regards  her  inner  *  principles' — i.  e.,  psychically  and 
spiritually^  however  absurd  the  statement  may  seem.  Physically  she 
is  only  as  a  semi-paralysed  body  may  be.  She  is  aptly  referred  to 
in  Occultism  as  the  *  insane  mother' — the  great  sidereal  lunatic  "  (8  J) 
1.149).  *     *' 

Moreover  it  is  only  the  visible  moon  which  we  see,  for  the  moon 
like  everything  else,  is  septenary,  and  it  is  its  visible  reflection  alone 
which  is  on  the  same  plane  as  our  visible  earth. 

Let  us  now  follow  the  transference  of  the  life-principles  of  the 
lunar  to  the  terrestrial  chain,  as  given  in  the  volumes  which  have  been 
already  so  often  referred  to.    (fif.  D.,  I.  155). 

"  Without  attempting  the  very  difficult  task  of  giving  out  the  whole 
process  in  all  its  oosmio  details,  enough  may  be  said  to  give  an  appioxi* 
mate  idea  of  it.  When  a  planetary  chain  ia  in  its  last  Bound,  globe  a, 
befere  finally  d$fing  oui,  sends  i^llits  enei^  and  •  principles'  into  a  neutral 
centre  of  latent  force,  a  <  laya  oentre,'  and  thereby  inforx^s  a  new 
mideus  of  undifferentiated  substance  or  matter,  i,  e.,  calls  it  into  actiy 
Ti^  or  gives  it  life.    Suppow  sach  a  process  to  have  taken  place  in  it 
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lunar  'planetai?'  chain;  sappoie again,  for  argument's  sake thab 

the  mcxm  is  far  older  than  the  earth.  Imagine  the  six  fellow-globtt  of 
the  moon — ^»ons  before  the  first  globe  of  our  seven  was  evolred  ]usii]i 
the  same  position  in  relation  to  each  other  as  the  fellow-globes  of  our 
chain  occnpj  in  regard  to  onr  earth  now.  And  now  it  will  bfl^esaj  to 
imagine  farther  globe  a  of  the  lunar  chain  in  fomiing  globe  s  o£ 
the  terrestrial  chain,  and  dying ;  globe  b  of  the  former  sending  aftep 
that  its  energy  into  globe  &  of  ihb  new  chain ;  then  globe  c  of  the  lusar 

creating  its  progeny  sphere  c  of  the  terrene  chain  ^  then  the  mdon 

pouring  forth  into  the  lowest  globe  onr  planetaiT'  rixig-globe  ^  <nir 
earth— all  its  life,  energy  and  powers ;  And,  having  transferred  thett 
to  a  new  centre  becoming  virtnally  a  dead  planet^  in  which  rotalioa 
has  almost  ceased  since  the  birth  of  onr  globe.  The  moon  is  now 
the  cold  residual  quantity,  the  shadow  dragged  after  the  new  bodj 
into  which  her  living  powers  and  ^principles*  are  transfused.'  She 
now  is  doomed  for  long  ages  to  be  ever  pursuing  the  eai^th,  to  be  atoracU 
ed  by  and  to  attract  her  progeny.  Constantly  vampartBed  by  her  child, 
she  revenges  herself  on  it  bysbaking  it  through  and  through  with  the 
nefarious  invisible,  and  poisoned  influence  which  enianates  from  the 
occult  side  pf  her  nature.  Eor  she  is  decu^  yet  a  U^ng  body.  The 
particles  of  her  decaying  corpse  are  full  of  active  and  destructive  life, 
tJthough  the  body  which  they  had  formed  is  soulless  and  lifelen. 
Therefore  its  emanations  are  at  the  same  time  beneficent  and  .maleficent 
— ^this  circumstance  finding  its  parallel  on  earth  in  the  fact  l^t  the 
grass  and  plants  are  nowhere  more  juicy  and  thriving  than  on  the 
graves ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  the  graveyard  and  corpse  eniana* 
tions,  which  kill." 

We  thus  see  that  as  "  the  sun  is  the  giver  of  life  to  the  whole 
planetary  system ;  the  moon  is  the  giver  of  life  to  our  globe"  (S.  !>.,  I 
386);  and  that  *' lunar  magnetism  generates  life,  preserves  and  dee* 
troys  it,  psychically  as  well  as  physically."    (Ibid,  I.  894). 

There  is  no  space  in  the  present  paper  to  review  even  superficially 
the  scientific  evidence  which  goes  to  prove  the  enormous  influence  of  the 
moon  on  the  earth,  much  less  to  nptice  the  countless  volumes  of  occult 
science  which  make  her  influence  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  all 
their  operations.  It  may,  however,  be  mentioned  that  the  occult  pro- 
perties aild  hidden  influences  of  the  moon  are  especially  shown  in  all 
processes  of  generation. 

Thus  it  is  foimd  in,  (a)  Certain  ^^  phyttologioal  phenomeaa  every 
lunar  monUi  of  28  days,  or  4  weeks  of  7  days  each,  w  that  13  cocui^ 
fences  of  the  period  should  happen  in  864  di^  which  is  the  solar  year 
of  52  weeks  of  7  days  each,  (b)  The.  quictoniiig  of  the  iaakoB  ss  usiM 
by  a  period  of  186  days,  cr  18  we^ks  of  7  di^ys  eadi«  (6)  Thaiptrioi 
which  is  called  *  the  period  df  vii^bility'  is  ohe  of  910  days,  or  90  weeks 
bf  7  days  each,  (i)  The  period  of  pibfturitioA  is  a^Kieaipiished  in  289  days 
or  a  period  of  40  weeks  of*?  dliys  each^  or  a  lunar  month  of  88  day^ 
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each,  or  of  calendar  months  of  31  days  each Thus  the  observed 

periods  of  time  marking,  tbe  workings  of  the  birth  fianction  would 
naturally  beoomea  basis  of  astronomical  calculation....,."  (^*  ^^  ^-  389). 
MoteovBT  in  antiquity,  especially  in  Crrecian  mythology,  the  moon  god* 
desses  wei^  the  patronesses  of  child-birth,  and  the  so-called  pagau 
worship  of  Suoona  has  been  conttnned  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven  of  th«i 
Roman  Catholic  Chi^eh,  where  the  Yirgugi  Mary  has  succeeded  to  all 
her  prerogatives,  . 

We  have  now,  even  frpini  the  cursory  hints  contained  in  this  pajper, 
a  key  that  will  unlock  many  of  the  mysteries  of  Solar  and  Lunar  woi^- 
ship,  and  will  justify  the  so-called  supeprstition  of  the  ancients  who 
universally  paid  divine  honors  to  the  solar  and  lunar  orbs.  It  would 
be  too  long  to  touch  on  the  wealth!  of  references  available  to  slio^ 
that  the  world-religions  all  speak  of  seven  earths,  worlds  or  spheresyj 
it  must  BofBce  to  state  that  this. belief  was  the  common  property  o£ 
antiquity;  and  that  the  earnest  student  will  be  amply  repaid  for  lb 
search  thronghout  the  world-bodies,  bj  the  collection  of  a  striking 
body  of  evidence  on  this  point.  

One  word  before  closing.  You  will  notice  that  nothing  has  been  said 
as  to  the  other  plimets  of  the  solar  system,  and  indeed  we  have  so  far 
little  information  on  the  9nbject,  for  the  Tiysteries  of  our  own  earth  aso 
quite  sufficient  for  us  at  present.  The  reason  for  this  silence  is  that, 
.  even  on  the  other  planets  of  our  system  nature  and  life  are  entirely  difEer- 
ent  from  our  own,  and  that  even  if  we  were  told  the  facts,  we  should 
refuse  to  credit  phenomena  so  foreign  to  our  e2;perience.  Thus. the 
speculations  of  astronomers,  such  as  Flammarioii,are  all  in  terms  of  earth 
consciousness,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  erroneous.  We  have,  how- 
ever, an  isolated  hint  here  and  there  which  perhaps  mq^y  help  those  who 
bave  thought  over  the  problem.  Thus  one  planet  is  said  to  be  jn^t 
coming  out  of  obscuration,  and  one  to  be  in  its  seventh  Bounds,  while 
Neptune  and  Uranus  are  said  not  to  belong  to  our  solar  system,  as 
evidenced  by  their  rotating  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  rest  of 
our  planete. 

Such  is  the  bare  sketch  of  a  Planetary  Chain,  and  the  difficulty  has 
been  not  so  much  to  elaborate  isolated  facts,  as  to  condense  the  wealth 
of  information  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  records  of  the  past  and  pre- 
&ent,both  from  religion,  science  and  philosophy,  as  well  from  "  supersti* 
tions"  as  from  ''  enlightenment." 

G.  R.  S.  Mead,  F.  T.  S.    . 


RETROGRESSION  IN  RE^BIRTH. 

IN  the  Jftily  number  of  the  Theosophisty  Mr.  K.  Narayanswamy  Iyer 
gives  cases  of  the  permanent  or  temporary  retrogression  of  man, 
found  in  Hindu  books,  and  tries  to  show  that  these  cases  must  have 
been  facts,  "consonant  with  strict  justice  or  reason,  and  in  no  way 
inconsistent  with  the  general  law  of  progress." 
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King  fiharata  ia  related  to  liave  been  u  Raja-risbi  Bpendbg  hi* 
iays  in  a  holy  forest ;  but  because  during  some  part  of  his  contempla^ioB 
lie  allowed  himself  to  be  completely  taken  up  with  a  fawn  with  which 
ke  spent  all  his  time  forgetting  his  meditation,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
Ix^  in  his  next  birth  as  a  dqer. 

Hir.  Narayanswamy  Iyer  explains  that  because  at  the  time  of  iiie 
fleath  of  the  rishi,  his'sole  thought  was  about  the  young  deer,  and«  he 
had  a  strong  will,  his  mind  wove  round  itself  a  material  astral  ho^, 
"snd  after  death  he  was  bom  as  a  deer. 

This  explanation,  if  correct,  would  apply  not  only  in  the  oMe  of 
Tishis,  but  other  men  also.  'Why  should  not  snake  charmers  whoara 
all  their  life  absorbed  in  snakes  be  bom  as  snakes  ?  A  thousandinstances 
might  be  citedin  which  men  of  strong  will,  passion$.tely  attached  to 
'different  animals  during  the  greater  part  of  their  lives^  could  be  with 
«qual  reason  supposed  to  be  projected  in  their  next  birth  into' the  kinds 
of  animals  th6y  loved.  Such  a  law  would  altogether  upset  the  ge&tfai 
""cpurse  of  evolution  and  create  the  greatest  possible  confusion. 

The  popular  Hindu  doctrine  of  transmigration  has  no  reference  i» 

there-birth  Of  the  true  individuality  inloQ:m.    The  Atma4niaW-lMMfl 

**triad  forming  the  real  man  can  no  more  retrograde  in  its  re-births  frem 

'Tiuman,  wild  iSnimal  or  plant  lives,  than  can  the  wat«w  of  arrrer-flow 

*1)ack"to  their  source.    This  is  'a  cardinir  teaching  of  Bsoterio  Bcaenee 

'^ell  known  to  cai^ful  students  of  Theosophy.    It  is  only  the  lower 

ftuad'consifttlffg  of  Karma  and  the  lower  manas  that--^ter  alonger  m-« 

"ehoHer  existence  in  Kfcna-loka-^begins  to  disintegrate,  and  the  fttans 

''thereof,  according  to  their  affinities,  are  attracted  ta  animals,  phnite  or 

'Ininefals:  there  they  undergo  various  transfewnations,  and-ixttimately 

'tefeotistitute  the  fourth  and  lower 'fifth  principles  of  the-iiextTe*birth 

therein  its  previous  higher  triad  incarnates. 

This  has  been  6tifficiently  ^ell  explained  in  the  article  "Trans- 
migration of  the  Life  Atoms,"  given  tn  page  286  of  Vol.  IV  of  the 
Theasdphist.  When  popularly  the  transmigrations  6f  "  men"  are  apoken 
of,  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  "men,"  meaning  the  persanal 
Tdwet  egos' with  their -passions  and  desires,  and  the  **Boul,"TneaniB^  the 
'  t^al  individuality.  When  re-births  or  incarnations  Hire  spoken  of,  they 
6ould  only  be  referred  to  the  fe-appearance  of  the  inditdduaHiy  in  a 
*rfew  Mmait  body. 

The  story  of  King  Bharat  could  easily  be  explained  without  assum- 
ing that  in  his  case  there  was  a  reversal  of  the  general  law.  It  was  not 
the  Spiritual  Ego  of  King~  Bharat  that  was  attracted  by  the  fawn ;  for  the 
three,  or  more  properly  the  two  and  »  half,  ]9jgher  principles  have  no 
affinity  with  gross  matter,  it  was  his  loweT^  Duad  made  up  of .  Kaeia 
and  the  lower  mind  that  was  drawn  towards  the  young  deer.  JSJmg  Bhat«t 
had  separated  himself  from  his  wif e^  children  and  family ;:  hut  it  aeeaig 
his  affection  for  living  beings  had  not  quite  left  him,,  and  as  that  passhm 
"  or  affection  lay  slumbering  within  him,  it  was  fanned  into  a  flame  hy 
his  coming  across  a  fawn  oyer  which  he  lavished  all.  his  affection.    After 
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his  deatli)  tho  atOiuB  of  his  low^r  duad  therefore  allied  themseltefl  to  % 
deei*,  larhile  tbd  Spiritual  Ego  of  the  Kihg-Ri^hi  was  in  a  Devachauio 
state. 

'{rh«n  these  atoms  had  spent  the  force  of  their  affinitj  with  the 
deor»ihey  rejoined  the  new  human  body  in  which  the  Individnalitj  of 
the  king  incam  ated  at  the  dose  of  his  Deyaohanio  period.  This  wonld 
he  the  ^sotoric  explanation  of  the  Pnranio  Btoi7  of  King  Bharat,  sn^ 
posing  it  to  be  founded  on  fact. 

It  may  be  that  the  fitwj  is  a  mere  allegory,  for  the  purpose  oE 
impreesixig^  stadents  of  occultism. with  the  fact,  that  even  so  ixmocenit  a 
pastdme  as  the  plajing  with  a  fawn  in  solitary  forest  life  would  retasd 
the  spiritual  progress  of  an  initiate  foe  a  time. 

Mr.  Narayanswamy  asserts  that  soulless  men  are  also  exceptioai 
to  the  general  rule  and  are  bom  as  Gandharvas.  Fow  (}andharva*life 
is  not  Sarth-l)fe,  and  therefore  whether  soulless  men  be  or  be  not  re- 
bom  as  Gkkodharyas,  is  beside  the  question;  The  doctrine  about  soullead 
men  must  h^  separately  tareated  and  cannot  be  introduced  here.  It  ma^, 
ioweveri  be  stated  that  even  soulless  x^en  ate  re-bom  over  again  aa 
mea,  b^t  of  a  retrograde  nature. 

Mr.  Karayanswamy's  third  exception  that  the  curse  of  fishiii 
mdly  turns  men  and  woinen  during  a  part  of  a  sivigk  Ufe  into  stones  er 
plcents  is  still  more  curious.  The  story  of  Ahalya,  the  wife  of  BisM 
Gautama,  being  turned  into  a  stene  for  a  eertain  time  on  account  of  her 
adultery,  and  aga^  ^resuscitated  by  Rama's  feet  falling  upon  the  stone, 
aeed  not  have  been  strained  so  far  as  to  jMsert  that  these  facts  Hteraily 
kappened.  Becajlse  it  is  said  that  these  esoteric  teachings  have  sev6ii 
keys,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  every  mythological  story  is  Gon« 
Btmeted  seven-fold  on  a  physical  pliftne,  ,and  can  be  explained  in  sev^ 
vsys.  lu  the  Annnal  Convention  at  Adyar  in  1884,  the  late  Mr; 
Sabba  Bow  distinctly  warned  the  Hindus  that  if  they  tried  to  explain 
csoterically  everything  in  the  Puranas  and  other  books,  years  and 
jesrs  would  not  suffice,  and  there  would  bp  a  complete  muddle.  He 
^BoggBsted  that  a  judicious  selection  was  ^QCCi^sary  in  reading  Exoterio 
literature,  4tnd  great  stress  should  not  be  Jaid  i;ipon  the  literal  interpret 
iafcion  sd  the^Shastras,  which  had  be^n  "vvritten  to  serve  diffei^ent  pur- 
poses^iJifferent  times. 

.^.  J^arayanswamy  Jyer  has  made  a, creditable  attempt  to  ^xplj^ 
Sas&mo  stories  literally-  .fie  has  tried  to  show  th^m.as  being  in  qou^k^ 
Asncewith  ^eatSQnand.SQiepce;  but  unfortunately, he  has  not  l^een  happy 
inhiA  selections  and.explanations^  and  alpiost  all  students  of  ^he^Boj^jp 
I  thujk^.will  differ  from  hiw. 

.  ^h)Qn  opee  the.w)3?iad.haa.eoine>totl^e  j^t|i»te  of  liiim$ai  self^oon* 
•oiflWHiiMS,  there,  ©an  .be. no  .riatrctgnss^iop,  jf^ob  <w  ^oii^  back  from 
lMisiau;ii]fes,taaniiiia)>  pla^t.or  ;qpi|ieraI,Uv^s.  T^^^e  may  l^.an^  apiouni 
»f  x^imgrfifm^  .^itiW»  itto  .^pbwe  pi  ,kmm>n  .lives,  ^^iwally,  spin* 
^Uy,  4?l|eUe$*Rrtir,yOr,p^  ,is  >  .diJEEerent  ,ti^pg. 
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mimuiddrstood  and  opposed  is  this :  that  the  ]>opnlar  theory  of  tranami- 
gration  into  animal  life  has  beep  mifitaken  for  the  true  doctrine  which 
IB  not  so  generally  understood. 

.      N-  D.  K. 


I  AH  sorry  to  fl[tate  that  the  author  of  the  article,  "  Is  Retrogression 

Possible  ?"  in  the  July  Theosophist,  has  left  the  puzzle  of  Bharata's 

.  ^nf^rrative  imexplained  by  his  explanation.     Having  long  thought  that 

.the   stories  of  transmigration  found  in  the  Pnranas  are  allegorical, 

r  I  believe  that  the  best  way  of  solving  the  problem  is  by  using  one  of 

the  seven  keys  and  thDfs  search  through   the   article.     I  hope  my 

readers  will  concur  with  me  in  thinking  that  a  key  is  an  instrument 

:  which  enables  us  to  open  a  box  and  look  into  it,  but  we  cannot  consider 

.  the  box  as  the  key.     I  therefore  beg  to  analyze  some  of  his  statements 

in  the  light  of  archaic  doctrine. 

Mr.  Narayansawmy  Iyer's  statement  that  man  has  passed  through 
,Beyen  stages  of  evo|lution  already,  deserves  a  passing  tonsideration. 
According  to  the  occult  doctrine,  man  is  a  radiation  of  the  supi^me 
fipirit  of  the  cosmos,  imbedded  in  matter.  By  supreme  spirit,  I 'mean  Ha 
supreme  wisdom  or  ideation  called  in  Sanskrit  the  eternal  AVyakta- 
Purusha.  This  Avyakta-Purusha  was  wrapped  in  a  light  of  his  own, 
.  or  was  the  presiding  deva  of  some  incomprehensible  esse  called  Miila- 
prakriti  or  Pradhana,  by  the  ancient  philosophers.  Now  this  #i8dom  of 
the  universe,  called  Narayana,  is  not  located  iu  any  part  of  that  light, 
but  is  everywhere  in  it.  The  ancient  philosophers  described  the 
relation  as  follows : — as  fire  in  a  wood  and  as  oil  i^  an  oil  seed,  so  is 
.  the  Purusha  in  the  female  principle  Pradhana.  AgaiUj  to  erxolude  from 
.  our  thoughts  all  ideas  relating  to  extension,  they  desdribed  Narayana 
as  smallest  of  the  small  and  greatest  of  the  great.  Now  it  will  be 
granted  by  philosophers  of  the  idealistic  school  that  an  object  can 
exist  only  co-extensively  with  a  cognizing  subject  The  subject  is 
Narayana,  and  his  ideation  is  generally  described  as  a  stream  of 
delight  that  brooks  no  ideas  of  space.  He  is  invested  with  the  basic 
TJpadhi  or  vehicle  called  Pradhana,  only  for  the  comprehensian  of 
finest  intellect.  Let  us  therefore  conceive  this  Pradhana  as  the  boundless 
All.  Narayana  is  the  point  that  is  everywhere  in  this  All.  Pradhana 
and  Narayana  are  only  the  opposite  poles  of  an  unknown  magnet  called 
Parabrahma  in  India,  the  No-thing  beyond  the  Himalayas,  and  Be-ness 
in  the  Theosophical  books.  In  this  No-thing  is  said  to  exist  a  power 
of  breath — a  power  that  swings  the  universal  pendulum  to  and  fro  from 
the  finest  to  the  grossest,  and  back  again  from  the  grossest  to  the  finest. 
This  breath  is  called  in  fincient  Indian  latiguage  Parasakti,  the  suprame 
primordial  force.'  Conceive  this  Sakti  as  identical  with  the  Sakti  ^dst- 
ing  in  the  ideation  of  Narayana.  Though  a  man  be  in  the  state  of  samadki^ 
a  place  of  transcendental  delight,  unconscious  of  himself  and  his  sar- 
roundings,  he  Nevertheless  sends  outward  impulses  of  force  from  himself. 
This  force  is  the  etemar  Chiohakti  of  the  unlTerse.  We  theraCore 
obtain  the  four  elements  of  the  syllable  <^Om,"  whiehi  ii  tilt  f oimdatioa« 
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stone  o^  the  mjstic  thought  otM  India.  HarsjaxiA  is  the  ^teitial  Hamsfti 
the  bird  of  etemitj.  His  two  wings  are  matter  on  one  side  and  forco  on 
the  other 'side,  Parabrahma  is  ihe  head.  This  Chidhakti  ia  what  ia 
called  (Jayatri,  because  it  is  conceived  as  a  kind  of  light  producing  an 
impalse  in  the  boundless  Pradhana.  It  is  the  celebrated  Ghuyatri 
described  in  the  Bhagavat  Gita  lectures.  Though  Mr.  T.  Subba  Bow 
wilfully  altered  the  situation  and  put  in  an  emanation  of ^  Narajada 
for  Karayana  himself,  his  description  of  Gkiyatri  is  correct.(   .. 

Leaying  therefore  the  unknown  field  of  all  evolution,  ParabratJiuam, 
eat  of  account^  we  get  a  mystic  triangle — a  triangle  which  gives  rise  to 
feven  planes  of  matter,  seven  kinds  of  force,  seven  planes  of  conscious- 
ness. This  septenary  manifestation  gives  rise  to  the  seven  rounds,  seven 
globes^  seven  races,  seven  sub-races,  seven  kinds  of  human  beings,  &ci^ 
&c.  Therefore  the  elements  are  seven,  called  in  Sanskrit  1.  Mahat, 
2.  Ahankans  3.  Akas,  4,  Air,  5.  Fire,  6.  Water,  7.  Earth.  As  a  result  of 
the  entire  evolution  taking  place  in  the  ground  of  the  eternal  **  Om^'  as 
a  kmd  of  relative  Mayavio  wrapping  or  superposition,  every  particle 
of  matter  has  three  manifested  aspects— vt;s.,  the  aspect  of  gross  form, 
the  aspect  known  as  psyche  or  force,  the  aspect  of  deva  or  intelligence. 
In  this  aspect  of  intelligence  all  matter  can  be  conceived  oiUy  as  a 
kind  of  light  teeming  with  life  and  consciousness:  These  centres  of 
intelligence  are  called  elementals,  in  Theosophical  literature.  But  the 
consciousness  of  man  is  in  a  direct  line  with  the  consciousness  of  the 
Porosha.  He  is  the  lord  wherever  he  may  be.  He  is  therefore  appro- 
priately called  the  third  logos  in  TTheosophical  writings.  Since  this 
is  the  fourth  round  of  the  evolution  of  humanity,  man  has  passed 
through  three  rounds,  therefore  through  three  stages  only.  As  an 
evidence  of  this,  the  fourth  element  (Air)  only  is  now  developing.  It 
appeals  to  some  senses  and  not  to  others.  The  minerals,  plants  and 
animals  referred  to  in  the  article  are  only  expressions  or  structures  of 
the  elementals  on  the  three  lower  planes.  How  can  therefore  man  be 
said  to  be  in  the  seventh  stage  already  P  This  point  requires  clear 
elncidatioo,  in  terms  of  rounds,  races,  &o. 

Qandharvas,  no  doubt,*  belozig  to  the  astral  world,  which  means  the 
Bhuvarloka  of  twilight,  or  the  loka  which  corresponds  to  the  astral  body 
of  man.  They  preside  over  sound  and  harmony.  I  never  saw  any 
passage  in  Saaoskrii  anthentio.  works,  *  givixig  theih  a  particular  con- 
nection with  passion  or  Kama.  Oandharras  have  a  closer  eozm£Qtion 
inth  female  rainier  than  male  foodies,  because  females  are  better,  sin- 
gers than  males.  ^   There  huo  re^bspn  at  all  to  think  that  an  obsessed 

'  woman  is  under  tho  in&upnoe  of  .a  Oandharva.  Do  all  such  brea|c  out  in 
^ffiorta  of  song?  The  plain  answer  is :  obsession  is  by  elem^ntariea 
or  file  akandaa  of  Kama- worked  astral  bodies  of  men  disintegrated  in 

-Eama-loka^  AguOf  is  it  said  anywhere  that  soulless  m«n  are  horn  aa 
Uanushya  Gandhiirvas  ?  I  think  not.  .  Manushya  Gandhonras  are  sim- 
plf  the  Mtnd  skaadas  of  men  whoso  Kama  in  Ufe  lay  towards  song.    I 


AoiiQiikkH  up  iM^jSMB^  bt  HMiarAvititiii,  bib^^^Ufo  ^  Aoburm 
fii  to*  StAeeindiit  liMWd  &B6ttt  IM. 

'  t.  The  b&)$§8  of  t^porai^^  i^tilo^l^slt^  ta%  OA  iU^oriedin  one 
Ifehs^,  hiiA  iiiay  Bb  ihd  liteirul  iii  li^^ii^^  tHff«l:dfit  iiMi  tke  mt  whick 
my  Bifeltlier  iikes.  Foi*  iexttihplei  t^«ii  i^  &  ttdd  %blki>  a  riahi  eaned 
tnclra  of  a  man,  the  risli'i  is  id^Atified  'WlMi  the  p6ir^i«  t>rMiJiiig  over 
Itie  ia^  of  BZbi'ma,  tlte  li^  '%]ir6k  tdiii|iehi  )ia%are  to  hM  iaad  imfokl 
the  canvas  itt  'a  Tsbirtam  ordelr.  Tite  en^srg^  t>f  a  pe^tmltun  momg  in  a 
Utue  fhnzi  on^  wA  to  the  other  is  fiakti.  But  the  tendency  developed 
Ijy.  jHreviotte  ew^pe  and  which  compels  the  pendnlum  to  move  in 
»  pirticnJar  line  father  thMi  ^BOf  otiier^  is  the  Earma  oi  the  peadnliua 
«r  universe  as  the  case  msjr  he*  Eiimia  is  thereforQ  «tho.  law  wluek 
l^idos  the  n^ajes^c  malroh  ^  Natnxe  im  sev^en  roanda  and  aeveii  gh\m, 
d^«,  &c.  A  man  ^ho'^goet  againet  the  law  k.iJbberefore  panishsd  hy  ti» 
poirem  of  K'atui^  that  wcok.tlliemseiws  ont^  er,  the.£arma-devaB..  The 
interference  of  an  ad^t  is  not  neioeaeai^  in  the  majority  of  oases.  The 
^ept  uses  willr  poorer,  lor  the  ^j^od  /of^iankiii^iuid  not  for  coning. 
If  atL  adept  cnrBe^^  he  ^enevaUy  loses  the  power  which  he  might  otkr^ 
wise  tide  in  spiritiual  grace  to  maokiBd.  (The  case  of  Viswamitra)  wbo 
'perforipied  Talpas^nd  lostit^orflevetal  "ooeasidiis  by  ciwsea  and  hkaB^ 
ings,  is  nptewMrtby. 

6^  To  return  to 'the  tMK8e>m^ni;  t3i»4irtKnli£onmatian  ofmasifiiD 
^ogs  and  oats,  refers  to  tfae^astra^  body^eieav^^sehiad  in  Kama-ldEs^ 
and  which  diskitegHt'tes  iato^ki^nd^s.  The  I^e^raKsfaazHC  entity  4[eM 
to  Swarga  mai  Tomaias  others  <for  periods  td  thonsaads .  of  yazs. 
What  beotmes  t>f  th^  astral  tfkandhaa  moved-by  Kama  in  esirth-life  tnd 
deprived  -of  the  etaroe-eif  cdhestott-^the  'higher  l^fat.  An^nrfade  -i^ 
H.  P.  B/on  te-inoama^ng^ Jiva  in  J^veTeat»' «f  Theas(^hy,.8i^  tka^ 
^e  skaiidhais  do  ]^e4oFia'again  aod'Serv^^be-Jiva^m  Us  waj  down  from 
De^chan^  What  were  thQ  skandhas- doing  i^lithe  whale  ?  ^She  '*  SwM 
Doctrine"  sayis  batman  is  the  ^centval  figure  nwhose  astml  sbnidiBgs 
wt9.re  the  animals.  Old  4aw^  aire  repeated  vl;Qr> Natm  sn.snbsiqiieBt 
periods  as  in  embryology,  the  plain,  tFoth  i»tbeir«£i»^  thatthe-jlus- 
dhas  are  used  by  lower  animals  in  the  interior.  Thoogh  Kama  is  in 
dhe  '^^lide'tHe  tldVil  in  'man^  it  is'iUe  i^Wn  of  atiimiits.  'fitan'llBi  then- 
'tafe'ei'ehtJi'^  Icltfg  of  ""  the  be)^s  'bf  tUe^^found  B^d^the^ft^wlB  i^f  «i9 

i,  Itis^siidinaTedic-'^^nteiice  about  the  death  6lF.niiUi,4b«tliis 
hair  became  creepers  on  earth.  ^Sankfunk'la:ugUngty  aMca»'^  fais 
"^air  bdrnt  uphb«eSMne  'the  creepers?  "^The  deva  ae^ieot  ^f'bai^  is  the 
sa^'e  isHhe  defva  aspect  of  creepers,  ^tt  cannotibe.  btixsit'iKziS  will  tto^ 
3*ema¥n'  unused  by'  It^ature.  ^e  hf^ir  becomes  arOzeeJ^'in'Ms  HMf  i 
but  a^idi^dly  notinadea^  letter  sense.  'ISow 'OSm  mtd^  MtiMtiVi; 
qaestion  comes^  "Does  inan  realize  at  any  tiMe  &at  Utfltett^^lttHus'<)rV 
^himself  V dogs  and  cats?'*  ^'7he  dzpl&uJUa<isi^Wflr'l|e\el0fr 
descent  Mm  Wwafga  is^aslirell  uii(8eif%t(j5d  WtiJs'^dMi^to  ii 
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DOUBTS  haye  from  time  to  time  of  late  years- been  ezpressecl  bj 
^Fariots  leading  Inembere  of  tlie  riiedieal  frateiniiy  in  Bngland  and 
ontbe  Oontinent  8»toike  poMibiiitjr  of  'hypnotism  without  ^*  verbal,"  or 
what  may  be  termed  **  wtemal**  etiggee^on.  Vhese  gentiemen  question 
vfaether'»«ubject  '«r  patteiit  of  a  mesmerist -or  -hypnotiet  can  be  influ- 
enced at  tbawill  of  tl^e  opevatorwithont  gaaie  open  method  of  becoming 
ao^iatad  mth  the  ilesire^  or  iiAent&on'of  ^4he  operat(»r. 

towards  the. end  lodE  2800^1  bad  4mi  .op^pottenity  of  wi^essing  a 
ser^off  ezpetimeKts^mtba TiefT'to  aeeetteisthe  tmfdi  or  Oi&erwise  of 
the  abi»ve,  '^wUeh-ecanMoed  ma  l>eyond  «H  4k>tibt  4ifaat  the  operator's 
witl-power  "Oan  *be  .tranraiittad  into  <tbe  mind  mA  ^e  4Ndit|ect  .mthoot 
theaasistMMaeif  «Mq^eQggflstien,'by  word,  letter,  sign  or  hint  of  any 
Dsd.  -      ' '     ' 

About  this  tbnei  And  whilst  «rlielea<bB  <xhe  subject  ^vtrere  appearing 
^rom'time'to#Bne  in  the  newspapers  4ion(^raing  ocperiments  in  France 
sod  the  UnitedKingdom,  I  becsone  acquainted  in  ^isbane,  Queensland, 
irith  a  Kiss  L.,  a  lady  who,  with  a  Doteh  friend  of  hers  named 
Madame  B.,  w^re  -en  a  visit  'to  Queensland,  ai>d  who  b^th  resided  for 
tivo  or  three  months  in  the  Shakespeare  Hotel,  €^rge  Street,  wheie 
I  wss.'stopptsg.  Sometiffi0pMYioufilyva.iMunber  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, myself  'SdQongst  /them,  had  foraaed^k  sort  of  private  seaaee  par^ 
under  ^<loadoi?8hip -of  Mr.  P.,  4^  gentleman  who  hiMsquiie  a  great  local 
fftme-aaan^amatearanesniftrist  of  Jiameaoi  prder,  and  mimy  a  pleasant 
eyening  wae  spent  in  interviewing-the^taUe^er^nessages  ^froaxi  departed 
friends,  aoq»aintauoes,-and  even-  nnfriendly  individnals.from  spirit  land, 
<ir]uHiroald  penrist  in^gvring  w^ng  or.ridicnlou84Laswars^to.the  various 
qvesiienSfiaoaoadiqgas^l^e'fit.tpok.ihem.  iiUhonghrl.was  aoooataat 
atteader  ^'  these. seances,  I  -was  ^orery  jmeptioal  as  to  the  joaethod  of 
eUaining  these  ?ansiwera  asd  «exteemaly  doahtfal  ais  to  their  ^ause 
l(r«PMhewevwv^having«ceideatly  discovered. that  Hissili.  was<lugh]y 
B6a8ijiiveta4he  magnetic  or  :.mo8aeric  influeaoe,.  induced  i  her  and  her 
kdy  friend  to  }oiD>the  enole,  •  and«on  .the!fi£St4)eeasion  of  ^tbeir  .preamme 
abeuroiM^eztraerdinaiyresttlts^wereoUieufted*  :I  wpusienrprii^QdiEuid 
aetoiH8fa8dat-ooooroexiaeafintihi^t.and«oth£a\evenijPigsiil.td^  Xhefee 

"WIS  tto-nece68];fey  -iov  smashing  ^iahles  .and  fomiture  by^  i^acing  hands 
on^ihem  and  overtamiag  ihcm.and  .knacking  thie  Ic^sl^bQiMii  :,whioh, 
After  all,  tiiougb  perhaps  interastiag^ta  the  rscilltfrs,  is  ;oet.qnite  ao  plc^ 
saat  to  the  owiierofihe  avticks.  ^spedaL  taUohad  pcevio^^Iy.to  b^ 
hmg^i.  'All^fehai was  Q9qnired  was  toaitin  a  lacge  ai]»Ie<imiid  the  tsUe» 
whenihat  ehar  dLstinsturappiag-of^ihe  board  oi  the  toble„  so jD^uah 
desired  -  by  spiritualists  butso  seldom  ^kt^ained,  would  ahc^Iy  /result. 
*  Tlie«ii^piiig<.vaaas  if  asmall « oin^vas  saaappod  on  the  tfble,  not  ^dropped. 
It-was  a  sharp^distiaet  sna^x  without  .metaUio  sound.  Then  .in-  the  fnll 
glareofthe  gaslight  we.piaoadaU^Murkasids  on  .top  o£. the  table,  javid 
it-would  riseifiem^ihe.gTaand  two  or  three  leet.    I.am  ateayiog  from 
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the  subject  on  wliich  this  article  was  to  be  written ;  and  even  all  tbese 
and  other  wonderlal.  things  &uled  to  ,^o^awixu$e^  me,  4»f  the  truth  of  the 
teachings  of  spiritualism. 

It  became  soon  apparefit  thai  is  Miss  L.  oiicr  cticle  had  receitA 
a  Valuable  a;dcUtion«  She  was  the  most  sensitire  parson  tb  the  n&Bgnetic 
influence  whom  I  have  ever  seen,  Mr.  P.  and  even  I  could  hypnotise 
her  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  and  could  infiuence'her  even  in  her 
normal  condition  by  verbal  suggestion.  It  was  only  necessary  to  say, 
*'  Miss  L.,  you  feel  cold,  or  hot,  or  in  pain,  or  sorrowful,"  and  she  woald 
at  once  act  aii  if  influenced  by  the  feeling  suggested.  Her  sif^t^  hearing 
'  and  feeling  were  all  influenced  at  will  by  suggestion.  A  word  from 
Mr.  P.  would  cause  her  to  sleep ;  no  pass  was  necessary  to  cause  her  to 
act  in  any  manner  at  the  will  of  the  oi>erator.  By  writing  a  note  to 
her,  in  which  she  was  directed  to  perform  some  pit^icular  act  on  road- 
iiig  ft,  such  as  to  arise  from  her  chair  and  walk  ab6ut,  or  to  become  un- 
able to  sit  down,  or  to  stand  up,  or  to  go  to  sleep  at  once,  all,  or  each, 
of  these  things  she  invariably  did,  as  respectively  was  suggested.  All 
these  results  were  obtained  by  verbal  suggestion,  or  by  sigo,  or  letter, 
or  otherwise  by  hint  dropped,  and  which  conveyed  to  the  bndn  or 
mind  of  the  young  lady  the  will  or  intent  of  the  operator.  Those 
experiments,  however,  in  which,  at  my  own  request,  there  was  no  open 
suggestion,  were  not  so  successful,  and  one  or  two  other  observers  of  the 
experiments  and  myself  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  unless  there 
was  some  open  suggestion  of  the  intention  of  the  operator,  the  result 
would  be  nil,  and  that  if  by  chance  the  subject  did  what  the  operator 
intended,  it  was  merely  a  coincidence. 

Mentioning  these  doubts  to  Mr.  J.  P.,  who  has  had  some  experienoe 
in  mesmerism,  and  who  is  well  known  by  seveinl  persons  in  Bnsbaue  to 
be  possesssd  of  unusually  strong  magnetic  powers,  he  stated  that  he 
himself  had  no  doubts  on  the  subject,  and  that  it  was  not  only  possihla 
to  act  on  a  subject  by  silent  will-power,  but  that  he  himself  had  often 
succeeded  in  doing  so,  and  he  also  asked  to  be  introduceld  to  the  lady  in 
question,  in  order  that  he  might  induce  her  to  allow  him  to  try  if  he 
could  not  succeed  in  influencing  her  also  in  the  same  manner. 

Accordingly  arrangements  were  made  that  Mr.  J.  P.  should  come 
down  to  the  hotel  one  evening  and  meet  Miss  L.  He  did  so,  and  with- 
out difficulty  succeeded  in  hypnotising  or  mesmerising  Miss  L.  at  once, 
by  merely  placing  his  hand  to  her  forehead.  She  remained  asleep  for 
a  few  minutes,  during  which  she  answered  his  questions  without 
difficulty,  and  woke  on  his  telling  her  to  awake  after  he  counted 
ten.  He  explained  that  he  sent  her  to  sleep  in  order  to  estahHah 
a  current  between  himself  and  herself.  After  this,  und  whilst  the 
others  were  in  conversation,  Mr.  J.  P.,  Mr.  B.  and  myself  arranged  that 
the  first  test  of  silent  will-power  should  be  a  test  of  the  power  of  Mr.  J. 
P.  over  Miss  L.'s  sense  of  sight.  He  was  to  cause  myself  to  become 
invisible  to  Miss  L.  without  hinting  by  word  or  sign  of  his  intention. 
We  three  then  joined  the  group,  and  during  conversation  Mr.  J.  P.  touch- 
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«d  Miss  L.  on  thd  foreliead  and  told  her  to  close  lier  eyes  for  a  moment 
^thont  go^ng  to  slee'p.  On  her  opening  them,  he  took  his  hand  away, 
asked  her  to  count  the  number  present.  She  counted  only  seven,  although 
eight  i/iFere  present^  namely,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.,  Mr.  P.,  Mr.  B.,  Madame 
B.,  M^.  J.  P.,  MsBS  L.  and  myself,  ^ke  was  then  asked  to  mention  those 
present  by  name,  and  she  mentioned  all  but  myself  <  When  asked  who 
had  disappeared  from  the  room,  after  some  thought  she  said  **  Mr.  B., 
(%h»  writer)  mnst  have  ief t  the  room.'*  I  then  spoke  to  her^  and  she  laogh- 
ing  ezckiiasied,  *^  I  can  hear  yon  Mr.  B.,  but  I  cannot  see  you,  you  nrnst 
have  the  quality  of  making  yourself  invisible  to  me.'*  Mr,  J.  P.  then 
^hispelred  to  another  gentleman  to  plade  a  hat  on  my  head  whilst  Miss 
L.  was  &0t  loi^ttig ;  he  did  so^  and  presently  Miss  L.  looking  in  my 
direolioD,  bm'st  otii  laughing  and  tfaid  she  saw  a  hat  i^parently  in  mid- 
air without  anything  to  support  it^  and  she  laughed,  beoaase  she  knew 
that  snok  a  thing  could  not  be,  but  that  Mr.  J*  P.  had  influenced  her  to 
see  it^  TUs  test  had  turned  out  satisfactoiy,  as  there  was  nothing  said 
or  done  to  make  Miss  L.  drop  upon  me  as  the  person  who  was.,  to 
iMOoite  invisible,  nor  was  there  anything  said  or  done  tiliat  might 
tm^Sgeaitohelt  m»d  thi^  her  vision  was  to  be  interfered  with,  any  more 
tfaati  her  00fise  of  to&ch  w  hearing. 

However  it  was  (Considered  advisable  to  take  a  note  of  these  eacperi- 
ments  aad]g6  through  tests  with  all  the  senses  if  possible. 

We  then  decided  as  before  ihAt  Mrsw  L.  was  not  to  be  heard  by  Miss 
L.  wlftetf  apdt&n  to.  Mr.  S.  P.  tonehed  Mies  L.'s  forehead  for  a  second  or 
two  ad  befo^,  ated  wit^ut  giving  a  hint  of  what  he  intended,  to  either  of 
them.  Presently  we  were  ail  amused  by  seeing  and  hearing  Mrs.  L, 
going  doser  to  Miss  L.  and  speaking  louder  and  louder  to  her,  all  to  no 
purpose,  theugh  she  spoke  and  answered  Hke  others  of  us  as  usi&al. 
When  told  that  Mrs.  L.  was  addres^ng  her,  she  said,  ^*  Mrs.  L.  is  only 
]|^ret^ndkig  to  speak.  I  oatt  see  he:f  lips  moving,  but  I  cannot  hear  any 
irwds  from  htt'* 

Test  ntmiber  thi^e  was  to  ht  oHe  on  h^r  sense  of  smell,  conditions 
tts  to  t^st,  t6  b«  as  before.  It  was  arrianged  that  a  handkerchief,  scent- 
less, was  to  be  handed  to  her,  and  influenced  by  the  silent  will-power  of 
Mr.  J.  P.,  she  was  to  get  the  odour  of  Lavender-water.  Mr.  J.  P.  touched 
her  on  the  forehead,  as  in  the  previous  cases  on  her  placing  the  handker- 
chief to  her  nose  and  she  at  once  exclaimed,  "  What  a  very  strong  smell 
of  Lavender  water."  I  may  mention  that  even  before  she  picked  the 
handkerchief  up  she  began  to  sniff  as  if  she  smelt  some  scent. 

These  various  tests  were  not  followed  close  upon  one  another, 
but  were  every  now  and  then  performed  oa  the  spur  of  the  moment 
during  conversation  on  different  general  topics,  in  which  Miss  L.  joined 
as  well  as  the  others  present ;  so  it  was  quite  evident  that  she  was  in 
her  normal  condition  if  a  person  so  greatly  sensitive  can  be  described 
to  be  so. 

Her  sense  of  feeling  was  next  operated  on  withsuccess.  Mrs.  L. 
pricked  the  lobe  of  Miss  L.'s  ear^  and  also  her  arm  with  a  needle  without 
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Mifls  L.  being  aware  of  it  or  taking  the  sliglitest  notice  of  the  fact,  coa- 
Tersing  away  as  if  nothing  were  farther  from  her  mind  or  body  than  a 
needle  or  its  sharp  point.  I  myself  also  pinched  her  arm  and  her  ear 
from  behind,  and  by  no  means  tenderly,  yet  she  did  not  feel  it  appa- 
rently. This  test  was  arranged  beforehand  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  preceding  ones. 

The  test  on  her  sense  of  taste  was  very  conclnsive,  and  amnsing  as 
it  was,  wonld  convince  any  person  of  even  the  lowest .  intellig^ice  of 
the  possibility  of  the  transmission  of  will-power  without  external 
suggestion. 

Refreshments  had  just  been  brought  in  by  the  waiter.  Miss  Lewis 
being  a  teetotaller  was  having  cold  water.  Whilst  the  waiter  was  bring- 
ing up  the  refreshments,  I  suggested  quietly  to  Mr.  J.  P.  that  it  would 
be  a  very  good  test  if  he  could  make  Miss  L.  imagine  she  was  drinkiiig 
spirits.  He  agreed,  and  on  Miss  L.  taking  up  her  glass  aad  taking 
a  sip,  she  put  it  down  laughing  saying  that  she  had  one  of  the 
gentlemen's  glasses  of  brandy  or  whiskey  instead  of  her  own.  This  was 
done  without  any  contact  at  all  from  Mr.  J.  P.  Mr.  J.  P.  laughed  and 
said,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  L.,  perhaps  this  is  yours,"  at  the  same 
time  handing  her  his  glass  containing  brandy  and  soda.  Miss  L.  had 
already  started  to  drink  it  when  she  was  prevented,  and  asked  if  she 
knew  what  she  was  drinking  and  what  was  its  taste,  she  said,  "  Why,  it's 
water,  what  should  it  tast«e  like  except  water."  She  was  very  much  sur- 
prised and  could  hardly  believe  the  fact  on  being  informed  that  the 
first  glass  she  drank  out  of  was  the  water  and  the  latter  the  spirit. 

On  this  occasion  also  Mr.  J.  P.  caused  her  to  go  into  a  souad 
magnetic  sleep  by  merely  asking  her  to  drink  a  little  water,  and  without 
contact,  or  any  pass,  or  the  slightest  hint  from  him  as  to  his  wish. 

In  all  these  experiments  the  test  conditions  were  carefully  preserved, 
and  were  watched  with  careful  eyes  by  both  myself  and  Mr.  B.,  both 
being  decidedly  sceptical  as  to  the  possibility  of  success.  All  the 
tests  were  arranged  at  the  time  and  out  of  the  hearing  of  MiBS  L. 
of  course,  and  though  the  experiments  were  not  carried  out  with  a  Tiew 
of  publicity,  I  took  a  note  of  them  at  the  time  for  my  own  satisfactioiu 
There  was  not  a  failure  or  partial  failure  in  any  one  of  the  tests. 

J.  B.  B. 
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WADI  GRANTHASj 

(Contimtsd  from  page  486. ) 

Section  II. 
{TroMBlation  of  an  extract  f torn  SuhraNadi,  referring  to  the  life  of  Mr.  A,  U,  T.) 

OW  wiU  be  written  the  results,  good  and  bad,  in  the  life  of  the  horos* 
cope  born  in  the  Amsa  (48th)  known  as  Ahala  of  Vipra  (Brahma),  Kala 
(time)  of  Yrishabha  Lagna  (Taurus)  according  to  the  chapter  of  Sukra  Nadi 
treating  of  horoscopes. 

The  person  bom  in  Ahala  Amsa  of  Earth  House  (3"^)  will  be  bom  late  in 
the  night  and  be  a  Brahmin.  He  wiU  have  both  brothers  and  sisters  bom  be-; 
fore  and  after  him,  but  they  will  all  die ;  he  will  be  left  alone  and  a  stranger 
to  fraternal  love  and  happiness.  He  will  be  born  in  a  family  devoted  to 
Vishnu  and  in  a  hilly  country  in  an  Agraharam  (Brahman  street,  generally 
built  and  presented  for  charity)  in  a  town  situated  on  the  bank  of  a  big  river. 
The  house' in  which  he  is  bom  will  be  near  a  temple,  containing  a  cocoanut 
garden.  He  will  be  bom  in  his  father's  house  in  Bik  Sakha.  The  street 
will  run  east  to  west,  and  the  house  will  be  on  the  northern  side.  Thus 
will  he  be  bom  as  the  result  of  the  latter  half  of  the  Amsa. 

Time  of  &ir^— He  will  be  bom  in  the  46th  year  of  the  Lunar  palendar 
commencing  with  Prabhava;  in  the  south  Ayanas  or  when  the  sun  is  tra- 
velling south ;  in  the  month  when  the  sun  is  in  the  Lion ;  in  the  period 
when  moon  is  waning;  in  the  midnight;  in  fine  star  (Krittika);  in  the 
latter  part  of  2nd  Yim&  (3  hours)  and  in  earth  sign. 
Horoscope,  By  Houses. 

Sun  with  Mars  in  Lion. 
Saturn  in  the  12th  House. 
Moon  in  her  highest  position— Taurus« 
Mars  in  Virgo. 
Venus  in  Crab. 
'Rihn  in  Gemini. 
Jupiter  in  Libra.— (8) 
Horoscope.  By  Amsas  (9ch  part)  of  houses  according  to  Gargey  a> 
Sun  of  his  own  house  in  the  lowest  position. 
Saturn  of  the  lowest  position  in  the  highest, 
Jupiter  of  Libra  in  Pisces. 
Venus  of  Crab  in  Lion. 
Mercury  of  Lion  in  Scorpio. 
Bihu  of  Twins  in  Aquarius, 
Mars  in  Virgo  as  in  the  first  horoscope. 
K^thu  in  Lion. 

Moon  of  the  highest  position  in  Capricorn. 
Thus  are  fixed  the  position  of  the  planets  by  Amsa.  He  whose  birth 
likes  place  under  the  Amsa  position  of  the  Pliuiets  specified,  will  be  a 
gr«at  man  in  a  Brahman  family ;  of  Vaishnava  observances,  be  happy,  of 
good  qualities ;  be  a  servant  of  a  king ;  will  know  many  kinds  of  knowledge ; 
^  generous  and  patient ;  will  earn  his  own  fortune ;  will  travel  over  matiy 
ooontries ;  wiU  be  famous  and  be  regarded  by  the  Sri  Baja  (king).  Being  bom 

1.  In  this  article  Mr.  Y.  8.  B.  gives  his  readers  a  specimen  of  a  horosoope, 
•b4  its  explanation  as  given  out  in  Bakra  Nadi.  It  is  sure  to  furnish  Western 
»^ttd«at»  of  ftstrology  Tfith  ampl^  materials  for  comparison.— S.  B.  G, 
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in  this  Yoga  with  Satnm  in  the  12th  house,  the  horoscopee  will  be  long  lived 
wise,  enjoy  pleasures  and  be  happy  in  the  middle  and  last  part  of  hia  lifc- 
Sinoe  the  owner  of  the  8lh  house  (Jupiter)  from  that  of  birth  is  in  the  4th 
(K^ndra)  from  Venus,  and  the  planet  of  Ufe  (Saturn)  is  being  observed  by 
Jupiter,  he  will  die  in  the  6th  or  Saturn  Dasa.  The  mn.TiynT^Tn  period  of 
life  will  be  70  years. 

Jupiter  is  in  the  6th  house  from  the  moon,  and  is  being  observed  by  Saturn 
being  bom  with  R&hu  in  the  second  house,  the  horoscopee  will  suffer  from 
diseases  during  infancy.    In  infancy  there  will  be  danger  from  fever  due  to 
indigestion.    In  the  5th,  8th  and  10th  years  he  will  suffer,  and  the  suffering 
will  be  over  by  the  12th.    It  is  said  that  danger  may  be  expected  from  infant 
diseases.  According  to  Gargya,  this  is  the  time  of  danger.  According  to  Vachas- 
pathy,  the  12th  year  is  one  of  great  suffering.    From  the  ®fch  in  even  y^ars, 
there  will  be  suffenng  from  bodily  diseases  to  the  horoscopee  and  family 
members.    The  parents  will  be  troubled  as  also  equals,  but  aH  will  bewdl, 
owing  to  meritorious  deeds  of  his  grandfather  (father's  father).    In  the  15th 
year,  there  will  be  Pome  fear  and  bodily  disease.    Similarly  in  the  20th  year, 
and  there  will  be  harm  in  the  line  of  self  :  family  members  will  graffbr  axid  the 
horoscopee  will  perform  funeral  ceremonies.      In  the  30th  year  he  will  have 
great  trouble  and  mental  anxiety.    There  will  be  expenditure  of  money  and 
harm  to  family  members.   The  40th  year  will  be  hard  time,  and  there  will  be 
serious  illness.  This  is  a  time  of  possible  danger  (ifS'^n^)  and  is  due  to  sins 
of  old.  Consult  Manda  Nada  for  means  to  get  over  these  effects.    Coupled 
with  many  anxieties,  there  will  be  harm  to  members  of  the  family,  to  equals^ 
and  bodily  trouble  to  mother.    In  mother*s  line  there  will  be  fear  and  also 
harm.    After  65  years  there  will  be  serious  illness,  when  the  owner  of  the 
8th  house  (Jupiter)  has  Saturn  according  to  his  actual  position  at  the  time, 
in  the  5th,  7th  or  dth  house  from  the  one  occupied  by  himself,  or  when  Saturn 
is  in  the  5th  or  9th  house  from  that  occupied  by  the  moon  (Taurus),  there 
will  be  a  break  in  the  career  of  the  horoscopee,  mental  and  bodily  trouble  or 
harm  to  family  members.  At  the  different  times  the  troubles  will  be  got  over 
by  penances  and  charity.  Those  that  know  time  should  prescribe  these.  The 
danger  to  life  in  the  60th  year,  the  Manda  Nada  deals  with  inexten$o. 
Indications  bsgakding  Father. 
Bom  in  the  second  half  of  Abalamsa  in  immovable  sign.    The  ewncr 
of  the  father's  house,  (9feh)  Saturn,  of  the  lowest  position  is  in  Amsa  in  the 
highest  and  is  being  observed  by  Mars ;  and  the  planet  of  father  is  m  his 
own  house.  Therefore  the  father  of  the  horoscopee  will  be  a  great  man  and  be- 
come happy  in  the  service  of  the  king.   He  will  have  no  fraternal  happinesf. 
Losing  (horoscopee's)  his  father  at  a  very  early  age,  he  enjoye  the  paternal 
happiness  to  a  small  extent.     His  father  was  charitable,  great  andpions 
towards  God  and  Brahmans.    He  enjoys  a  little  happiDeae  from  land  and 
earns  many  kinds  of  wealth.    In  the  2nd  Dasa^  he  (horoBO(^)ee)  will  have  two 
or  three  dangers,  and  at  its  end  will  loose  his  father.  Be  wiU  perlManfstker^a 
ceremonies  when  Saturn  is  in  Yirgo  in  his  llih  year,  and  when  uu|  is  iib 
Libra  or  the  5th  or  9th  bouse  from  it. 

Inbications  beqa]U)ing  Mothbb. 
The  owner  of* the  ^th  is  in  bis  own  house  and  strong,  in  Amsa  it  in  tils'  ' 
lowest  position,  with  Saturn  in  the  highest,  and  is  being  observed  by  Jvpiter^ 

1.  Ba^  is  tha  period,  in  wbich  one  is  under  the  influence  of  a  planet;  and 
Bhnkthi,  i%  a  tdIbot  period  in  a  Daaa,  and  he  is  influeoeed^  whUe  in  it,  by  a  planet. 
0ocapying  a  mi^or  position. 
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the  p]azmt  of  mother  moon  is  in  Kendra  position ;  the  mother  is  therefore  said 
to  be  long-Uved  After  the  death  of  the  father,  the  mother  will  live  long 
and  happy. 

The  preeiding  planet  of  maternal  uncles— Venus— is  in  the  3rd  house  of 
Valar.  Of  the  maternal  uncles,  one  may  become  famous.  He  will  have  large 
family  and  dependants.  The  horoscopee  will  certainly  have  many  uncles.  Of 
theM  five  will  be  long-lived. 

The  mother  of  the  horoscopee  will  be  of  good  qualities,  beautiful,  and* 
will  have  brothers  and  sistera.  She  will  be  9th  or  10th  in  the  order  of  birth. 
Seven  will  be  long  lived  and  herself  will  have  a  happy  career. 

In  the  first  Dasa,  there  will  be  two  or  three  dangers  and  trouble  to  body) 
as  also  in  the  third  Dasa.  In  the  first  or  middle  part  of  the-5th  Dasa,  there» 
will  be  danger  to  mother,  when  Saturn  is  in  Aries  or  the  5th  or  Plh  hous^ 
from  it  or  Taurus.  B^rm  to  mother  and  performance  of  funein^  oeremoniea 
will  happen  when  the  sun  is  in  Aries,  or  the  5th  or  9th  house  from  it  or  in 
Taurus.  Mqther's  father  was  fortunate,  wise  and  prudent  For  the  detnil* 
regarding  mother's  line,  the  Yidku  Nadi  gives. 

Indications  kbgakdino  Wifb. 

The  owner  of  the  7th  house  (Mars)  is  in  the  5th  house,  that  of  his  enem]!^ 
^ercurjr) ;  the  planet  of  wife  is  in  a  strong  position ;  the  horoscopee  will 
therefore  get  married  early.  In  the  Jupiter  Bhukthi  of  the  3rd  Dasa  he  will 
get  married  in  his  20th  year. 

The  owiuar  of  the  7th  house  from  that  of  Yenus,  Saturn  in  the  lowest 
positiqn,  is  in  Apxsa  in  the  highest ;  and  Yenus  is  accompanied  by  malefio 
Dragoii'ff  Tail ;  tiie  horoscopee  will  be  deprived  of  the  happiness  of  wife,  who 
will  be  dark,  and  short-lived.  The  house  of  2nd  wife  is  reputed  to  be  the  9th. 
The  owner  of  this  house  (Saturn)  is  in  his  enemy's  house  (Aries),  and  is  be- 
ing observed  by  Jupiter  ;  he  will  be  soon  married  again.  This  will  be  toward? 
the  .end  of  3rd  Dasa.  The  owner  of  the  house  of  2nd  wife  is  in  lowest  posi- 
tion, and  is  being  observed  by  Mars,  so  he  will  be  happy  with  the  2nd  wife 
for  a  short  time. 

The  11th  house  is  reputed  to  be  that  of  the  3rd  wife.  The  owner  of  thid 
house — Jupiter — is  in  the  6th  house  and  in  Kendra  position  to  Yenus,  the 
horoscopee  is  certain  to  have  a  8rd  wife. 

The  eldest  wife  will  have  no  children,  but  the  other  two  will  have. 

Aocording  to  Naradiya,  he  wUl  have  three  wives.  With  the  3rd  wife  he 
will  be  long  happy.  Some  issues  will  be  lost,  but  he  will  ha^e  both  sons  and 
daughters.    Further  details  on  this  head  are  given  in  Chandra  Nadi. 

iHfUGkTlOm  BB&ABDIK&  OuifiDBJEV^ 

Vm  oiiQDyBF  of  children^  Ixouse  (5th)  Mercury  is  accompanied  by  a  male^' 
fioplwetj.the  pjanet  of  children  is  in  the  sizth  house;  and  the  house  of 
chiltfirBB,  his  enemy's '  place*  is  occupied  by  Kuja  both  in  E&si  and  Amsa ; 
these  IB  therefore  obstf^e  of  sin  in  getting  children.  This  is  due  to  the  oldf 
curse  ol  a  Bn^un^,  which  wa9  the  reault  of  faithlessness  to  a  king  in  times* 
gone  by.  Children  will  die  one  after  another,  and  the  horoscopee  will  suffer' 
acute  grief  bn'tKis  account.  The  house  of  childTen  is  the  6th  fronr  the^ 
ascendant,  since  the  5th  house  from  that,  occupied  by  Jupiter  and  the  5th 
from  the  5tht  have  Saturn  for  their  lord,  and  he  is  being  observed  by  Jupiter, 
thoefieots  of  old  siOrWiU  be  exhausted  in  thi6.1ife.    To  get  over  thissia'a 
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penance  should  be  performed  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  Kalpa.  A  circu- 
lar plate  of  gold  shonM  be  made  weighing  two  palama— one  mpee  weighl  or 
that  of  240  red  seeds.  In  it  Gurumanthra  with  Bija  letters  shotdd  be  written 
with  piety  at  an  auspicious  time  of  an  auspimous  day.  A  place  in  a  tempted  by 
the  riyer  side,  or  in  his  own  house,  should  be  washed  with  cowdtmg.  A  Sivim- 
thika  should  be  written  on  it.  Oyer  it  should  be  heaped  grain  and  on  it  a 
vessel  placed.  It  should  be  worshipped  and  the  plate  (^JTcmF)  placed  in  it. 
The  vessel  should  be  tied  round  with  a  piece  of  white  alk  and  placed  in 
position.  Gurupuja  should  be  performed  after  Pranaprathista.  FSor  twelTs 
days  this  worship  should  be  repeated  with  the  help  of  Brahmans.  The 
Gnrumanthra  should  be  repeated  2,000  times  a  day.  Offerings  should  be 
given  every  day.  On  the  13th  day  oblations  in  fire  should  be  given  with 
ghee  and  twigs  of  Peepul,  to  the  number  of  the  10th  part  of  Japa.  Tharpsna 
should  be  given  to  the  same  extent.  Then  the  plate  should  be  given  aw«j. 
The  Puja  and  D&na  should  be  performed  as  prescribed  in  Kalpa.  A  Brahmaa 
well  read  in  the  Yedas,  should  be  first  adorned  with  sandal,  cloth,  &o.  He 
should  be  given  the  plate  (t^fcf^T)  ^i^^  money  equal  to  its  value.  At  least 
25  Brahmans  should  be  fed,  after  that  cow  and  ten  other  D&nams  should  be 
given,  as  also  money.  Kow  listen  to  the  result  of  performing  what  hai 
been  said.  The  horoscopee  will  be  freed  from  the  effects  of  the  past  sin* 
His  children  will  be  happy,  long-lived  and  free  from  infant  diseases  ever  bo 
many.  Two  wives  will  have  children.  Two  sons  will  be  long-lived  and 
there  will  be  three  daughters.  The  rest  will  be  lost.  The  third  wife  wiU 
have  sons.  The  horoscopee  will  not  only  get  sons  and  be  long-lived,  but  will 
also  be  enabled  to  clear  away  debts.  He  will  go  to  heaven  and  get  fame  in 
this  world.  One  of  the  sons  will  be  fortunate.  The  Grab  or  the  5th  or  9tli 
sign  from  it,  and  Gemini  or  the  5th  or  9th  sign  from  it,  those  that  know 
time  think,  are  the  signs  of  birth  of  wife  and  son.  After  the  penance  it  ifl 
certain  the  horoscopee  will  get  children. 

The  penance  should  be  performed  during  Bahu  Dasa,  when  Jupiter  is 
in  the  rising  sign  or  the  5th  or  9th  from  it.  This  is  in  accord  with  Yriddha 
Yasishta,  as  explained  in  Naradiya. 

Indications  concerning  Cabeeb. 

The  owner  of  the  8th  and  9th  houses  (Saturn)  is  in  the  highest  position  in 
Amsa  and  lowest  position  in  Easi  j  Mars  is  in  the  same  position  both  in  Anus 
and  Bisi ;  and  Jupiter  is  in  the  4th  house  from  that  of  Venus.  The  faeroe- 
copee  will  possess  good  appearance.  He  will  have  a  large  family  and  protect 
many  people.  Though  of  a  forbearing  disposition,  will  command  obedience. 
He  will  be  well  known  at  the  door  of  the  palace,  and  will  possess  hmd  end 
cattle.  Being  of  red  color  and  medium  siae,  he  will  be  bom  in  a  fiunilj 
devoted  to  Yishnu.  Coupled  with  patience,  he  will  have  ability  to  gather  for- 
tune. He  will  be  troubled  with  derangements  of  Vitha  (pUegm)  and  ?itha 
(bile).  Holding  an  independent  position,  he  will  earn  his  livelihood  in  the 
service  of  the  king.  Hewillposseasgrovetf  of  trees  and  land  and  serve  agreat 
king.  Being  pious  towards  God  and  Brahmans,  he  will  possess  tact  nd 
cleverness.    Disposed    to   be  kind,  wiU  keep  his   own-  eeansel.     Vartm- 

nate,  righteous  (^ifqfcqi)'  and  liberal,  he  will  possess  a  noble  mind 
(IHkI^'^^T^).  Always  charitable  he  will  be  lucky  and  famous,  and 
he  wiU  build  well,  plant  grovei^  restore  temples  and  feed  people.   Haring 
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«  large  family  and  dependents*  he  will  become  monied  from  the  king's 
•ervioe^  To  good  people  he  will  talk  kindly,  and  to  bad  ones  he  will  be  hard. 
He  will  have  disc  lines  both  in  hands  and  feet.  Always  obliging,  he  is  fond 
of  hnmoor.  Talkative,  trathfnl,  friendly,  and  not  disposed  to  say  anything 
in  the  negative.    He  will  have  horses  and  carriages. 

The  lord  of  land  (Son)  is  in  his  own  honse.and  in  the  lowest  posi- 
tion in  Amsa  with  one  in  the  highest.  The  house  of  learning  is  occn- 
f>ied  by  Mercnry,  and  the  lord  of  the  7th  house  from  the  4th  (Saturn) 
is  in  Amsa,  being  observed  by  Jupiter.  The  horoseopee  will  have  land, 
cattle  and  the  happiness  of  possessing  a  new  house.  He  will  have  horses 
and  other  animals  and  protect  many  kinds  of  lives.  The  Sun  is  in  riding 
position,  he  will  therefore  be  fond  of  riding.  He  will  be  surrounded  by 
many  things  and  obtain  much  money.    Clever  (df^A||5T)>  agreeably  talk* 

ing,  coupled  with  a  noble  heart.  Pleased  with  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
he  will  be  fond  of  many  arts  and  sciences  and  learned  men.  He  will  know 
well  a  foreign  language  ((l^nMrTnT^^T)*  and  by  its  means  will  be  happy. 

He  will  know  many  languages  and  be  learned  in  engineering  (f^^^^|^« 
f^A'IK^  0*    •'^^P^^^  being  in  Aries  in  Amsa^  he  will  be  happy  through  that 

learning.  He  will  get  into  a  position  involving  no  magisterial  functions. 
He  will  be  well  known  in  his  own  and  other  countries. 

The  owndr  of  3rd  house  is  in  the  highest  position-^Moon  in  Taurus 
•-and  the  owner  of  the  latter  is  in  the  3rd— Venus  in  Crab.  The  planet 
af  heroism— Mars— in  Amsa  and  Eisi,  is  in  his  enemy's  house  Yirgo.  He 
has  three  Bindus,  and  is  powerless  according  to  Thrimsamsa,  being  in  the  6th 
Amsa»  and  according  to  Thrisathamsa  in  the  one  known  as  Yishamamsa  (odd 
Amsa).  In  Amsa  the  4th  house  is  being  observed  by  Saturn.  The  horos- 
oopee  will  be  deprived  of  fraternal  happiness.  Fraternal  grief  is  certain* 
brothers  dying  young.  In  the  5th  year  he  will  learn  alphabets ;  in  the  8th  he 
will  receive  the  Brahmanical  thread.  In  the  12th  or  14th  year  he  will  study 
much.    From  the  beginning  of  8rd  Dasa  he  will  learn  a  great  deal. 

After  the  15th  year  of  the  horoseopee  when  Saturn  is  in  KamaUmsa  of  one 
of  the  immovable  signs  or  in  Scorpio,  the  king  of  the  country  will  die.  From 
the  Ifth  to  the  20th  year  he  will  acquire  much  knowledge.  In  his  25th  year 
he  will  obtain  much  knowledge.  He  will  be  employed  under  the  king  and 
be  happy  thereby,  and  more  so  in  the  28th  year.  After  the  40th  year  he  will 
be  happy  throughout  life.  When  Saturn  is  in  Libra,  Sagittarius,  or  Pisces, 
according  to  NarAmsa  the  horoseopee  wiU  be  made  a  protector  of  a  country 

(ifl^^'Iiy:)  or  an  adviser  to  a  king  (4f^*Cl^cTR).  This  is  said  to  be  the 

belief  of  Kasyapa  and  others  and  agreeable  to  that  of  Gku>gya. 

Mars  is  observing  Jupiter  in  Amsa.  The  owner  of  the  house  of  Bagya 
(prosperity),  namely,  Saturn,  who  occupied  the  lowest  position  in  Basi  is  in 
the  highest  in  Amsa  acoompanied  by  a  malefic  planet.  He  is  being  obser- 
ved by  Jupiter,  who  is  observing  him.  Jupiter  is  in  the  Amsa  called  Pari* 
varthana.  Such  a  planetary  position  indicates  a  Yoga  called  E&rmuka(Bow). 

The  horoseopee  having  Elrmuka  Toga  will  become  rich  alter  his35th 
year.    He  will  be  favored  by  a  king  and  be  happy  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

Dragon's  Head  in  Gemini  is  cause  of  fortune.  This  is  certain.  In  his 
Desa  the  horoseopee  will  obtain  an  independent  position.    When  the  owners 
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of  the  6tfa,  7th  and  lObh  honsee  are  in  Ke&d<«  (4tb,  7th  and  lOtb)  or  Thrikona 
45th  and  9th)  potitioD,  the  horoscopee  will  obtain  Baja  Toga^  and  fame. 

In  the  beginning  of  Bahn  Daea  tiiere  will  be  tcooMe^  bat  im  the  Dua 
good  fortone.  In  the  Jupiter's  Bhukthi  there  will  be  mnoli  good  m  well  m 
trouble.  Bahu  will  bring«A>oat  good  fortune  and  fame  in  GovenuMDt  eerriee 
})irth  of  male  obildren  and  bappintSBS  in  the  familj.  After  lus  28th  jear  be 
will  pbtain  an  important  positicm. .  He  will  obtain  presence  of  ki^  and  see 
a  new  master.  He  will  have  the  r^egard  of  the  king,  who  will  get  the  throne 
ptnd  rule  his  own  country  accompanied  with  the  happiness  of  having  music, 
which  royalty  maintains  as  an  insignia.  With  nmlmlla  and  cftdinara  he  will 
obtain  the  throne.  Being  master  of  horses,  elephants  and  army,  he  wfll  rule 
the  country.    He  will  obtain  great  respect  and  live  exoeUently. 

In  the  ^th  or  8l8t  year  there  will  be  harm  to  Isnilj  people.  Therewili 
be  expenditure  in  the  performance  of  good  deeds  and  charity.  In  the  33rd 
>^ear  there  will  be  advancement  in  the  king's  service.  In  the  middle  part 
of  the  4th  Dasa  he  will  obtain  happiness  by  government  service.  There  will 
he  happiness  to  family  members  as  well  as  to  himself.  He  will  see  learned 
people  and  obtain  many  kinds  of  knowledge.  There  will  be  advancement 
and  fame  in  government  service.  He  will  obtain  rare  things,  dresses,  con- 
veyances and  ornaments.  In  the  35th  year  he  will  liave  the  happiness  of 
both  son  and  daughter.  In  the  39th  year  he  will  have  both  ridias  and 
pleasures.  He  will  obtain  money  from  various  sources  as  also  from  the  kin^i 
service.     There  will  be  advancement  in  career  and  good  in  the  fiumly. 

When  Saturn  is  observing  ih&  owner  of  the  10th  or  11th  ho«8%  inthe 
Pasa  period  x>f  the  latter,  then  will  be  supeiior  career.  la  the  4SM,  year  ibe 
horosoopee  will  obtain  an  important  place  and  the  f fiettdahtp  ofalonign 
officer  through  the  exertions  of  a  Brahman  officer.  Through  the  sane  mesne 
he  will  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  lung,  in  whoee  country  he  will  riestoa 
position  of  influence.  He  will  be  devoted  in  the  king's  work  and  render  wr- 
vice  to  him.    He  will  travel  in  a  foreign  conntry  and  live  there. 

The  owner  of  the  11th  house  (Jupiter)  is  being  observed  by  the  owner 
of  the  10th  (Saturn).  The  horoscopee  will  perform  funeral  eerenonies  m  the 
early  part  of  the  Dasa. 

During  the  middle  and  third  part  of  the  Daea,  when  Satumis  in  the  Aties, 
the  king  of  the  country  will  have  fear  of  danger  or  breach  of  caraer  aadlMin 
great  sorrow.  He  (king)  will  obtain  mixed  results  when  Saturn  is  in  Seer* 
pio.  In  the  Saturn  Bhukti  of  Jupiter  or  Dasa  (of  the  horoscopee),  there  will 
be  failure  of  rain  and  great  famine  in  the  country.  The  king  of  the  country 
will  be  in  sorrow  and  in  cruel  month  {^^^f^)*  he  will  have  fear  Ireai 
fever.  He  (the  king),  in  the  Guru  Bhukti  will  be  very  happy  and  obtain 
lands.  At  the  end  of  Saturn  or  Sani  Bhukti,  he  will  see  emperors.  There 
will  be  good  in  the  family  and  marriage  of  his  daughter. 

The  owner  of  the  house  of  birth  (Venue)  is  in  KamalamiBa  and  in  the 
Kendra  of  the  11th  house.  The  horoscopee  will  therefore  have  Bhagja 
Yoga  after  his  45th  year.  Guru  Dasa  will  be  fortunate.  In  his  50th  ot  Slst 
year,  his  son  will  become  very  fortunate  and  in  old  age  he  will  be  rich. 

To  die  koroBOOpee  with  Kirmuka  Yoga,  the  61st  or  7l6t  year  will  prove 
fatal.    For  inlconnatiott  regarding  mcmth  and  date  of  deat&  refer  to  Sani  Nadi. 

1«  Raja  Toga  here  Tneans  tke  p^oeperity  ef  a  king  (n9*)>  and  doee  not 
mean  "  Kingly  Yoga"  as  is  understood,  when  the  term  is  used  ia  ladiaa  piele* 
aopfay. 
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The  lord  of  the  5bh  from  the  5th  house  indicative  of  sons  (Saturn)  is 
being  observed  by  the  planet  of  son  (Jupiter),  the  son  of  the  horosoopee  will 
be  a  great  man  and  well  versed  in  a  foreign  language.  From  this  knowledge 
he  will  earn  his  livelihood  and  wield  magisterial  powers.  His  horoscope 
should  be  specially  referred  to  for  further  information.  Through  this  son 
the  horosoopee  will  be  happy  in  his  old  age.  He  will  obtain  land,  village  and 
groves,  and  from  these  will  he  obtain  happiness,  grain  and  money.  He  will 
be  pious  to  Vishnu,  charitable,  devoted  to  good  and  religious  practices,  hear 
religious  teaching  every  day,  and  will  restore  temple.  He  will  undertake 
pilgrimages  and  have  the  merit  of  bathing  in  the  Ganges. 

In  the  world  he  will  be  famous  and.  in  old  age  collect  money. 

In  the  Saturn  Dasa  in  Krura  Bhukti,  death  is  said  to  occur  to  the 
horosGopee  of  Abalamsa. 

The  planet  of  ceremonial  practices  (Mercury)  is  coupled  with  a  malefio 
planet  (Sun),  the  horosoopee  will  not  therefore  observe  these  practices.  He 
will  obtain  knowledge  necessary  for  salvation  and  wisdom  in  old  age. 

These  are  said  to  be  the  results  of  the  horosoopee  of  Abalamsa  and  the 
system  of  Yenus  in  actuality. 

,  Y.  S.  B. 

EXPERIENCES  OF  A  HINDU  ABOUT  E.  P.  5. 

A  S  early  as  Maroh  1882,  the  existence  of  the  Theosophical  Society  and 
^LA.  its  Founders  came  to  my  knowledge,  when  I  was  employed  at  Udaja- 
l^ri,  Nellore  District,  Madras  Presidency.  As  I  had,  all  along  from  mj 
youth,  a  desire  for  mystic  study  and  had  even  spent  many  months  in  the 
company  of  men  supposed  to  be  Yogis,  this  news  especially  about  H.  P.  B. 
and  her  wonderful  experiences  caught  me  like  a  jungle  fire.  Immediately 
I  came  back  to  Nellore,  where  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  brancA  of  the 
Theosophical  Society  being  opened.  When  this  branch  was  inaugu- 
rated in  May  1882, 1  became  one  of  i1  s  earnest  members.  It  was  pecu- 
liarly fortunate  in  having  both  the  Founders  present  at  its  opening. 
Somehow  I  was  closely  drawn  to  the  Founders.  Only  at  that  time  at 
the  request  of  Col.  Olcott,  P.  T,  S.,  an  article  entitled  "  Stone  Sh(  wer" 
was  contributed  by  me  to  the  Theosophist.  Peculiar  attraction  for 
H.  P.  B.  grew  in  me  and  I  was  all  the  time  to  be  seen  at  her  side. 

When  the  Founders  left  the  place  for  Guntur,  I  engaged  myself  in  the 
study  of  Theosophical  books.  As  a  consequence  of  such  study  I  began  to 
correspond  with  D.  K.  Mavalankar,  who  was  then  the  Recording  Secre- 
tary of  the  Theosophical  Society.  He  suggested  to  me  whethcsr  I  could 
devote  myself  for  the  cause  and  work  at  the  Head-quarters.  This  news  was 
quite  welcome  to  me,  and  I  began  to  prepare  myself  for  the  ordeal,  so  much 
so  that  I  made  myself  blind  as  to  the  future  consequences  that  were  in 
store  for  me.  In  July  1883,  when  I  was  on  my  duty  at  Cuddapah,  I  had 
sent  my  wife  away  for  delivery.  I  applied  for  six  months  leave,  but  it 
was  refused.  My  determiuation  to  work  for  the  cause  was  so  very  strong 
that  I  resigned  the  post  and  joined  the  Head -quarters  stafE  on  the  7th 
August  1883.  Then  H.  P.  B.  was  at  Ooty.  On  hearing  of  my  arrival, 
she  wrote  to  mo  a  very  kind  letter,  embodying  necessary  instructions, 
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and  since  she  knew  tliat  I  came  away  without  informing  mj  people, 
and  had  a  longing  to  become  like  Damodar  and  to  prepare  myself  for 
Chelaship  and  Yogi  life,  H.  P.  B.  addressed  me  as  follows  :  "  Yon  have 
to  learn  thoroughly  not  only  your  own  Philosophy  but  the  Philosophies 
of  other  nations  also.    Read  and  study... . .  .you  must  devote  two  or  three 

years    to  study    and  especially    Sanskrit It    is  your  inner   life 

and  your  action  that  will  draw  to  yon  such  or  another  Gum.  Yon  may 
consider  in  the  meantime  both  our  Gurus  as  watcbing  you.  Do  not  close 
aU  and  every  door  behind  you  at  present.  You  may  find  yourself  too  weak 
or  incompetent  for  the  heavy  task.  You  may  repent.  Do  not  renounce 
your  worldly  possessions  or  make  yourself  for  the  future  in  case  you 
should  resume  your  Grihasta  life,  your  brother's  dependent  and  slave. 
MASTER  ssys  to  impress  this  strongly  on  your  mind.  Have,  in  case 
anything  happens,  a  means  to  return  to  your  worldly  life  without  muck 
difficulty.  Meanwhile  study  as  mach  as  yon  can  Esoteric  Theosophy  as 
given  out  to  the  world  and  learn  to  understand  it  as  Theosophists 

ought It  is  always  good  to  keep  to  your  own  mesm^eric  or  magnetic 

infliiences  and  emanation.  May  all  the  Dhyan  Ghohans  and  Devas  bless 
and  protect  you,  my  son.  You  have  cbosen  a  heavy  difficult  path  in 
life  before  you  reach  Moksha  on  earth." 

The  above  extracts  from  her  letter  will  clearly  show  bow  cautions 
she  was  when  she  meant  to  admit  one  into  the  right  Path,  From  this 
time  forward  my  relations  with  her  grew  more  intimate  and  I  was  in  her 
company  for  several  years.  I  watched  fully  enough  all  the  phenomena 
at  the  Head-Quartersj  knew  what  the  Colombs  did,  and  bow  Hodgson 
was  misled  in  ariiving  at  his  one-sided  conclusion  about  Phenomena.  I 
patiently  watched  her  at  her  bedside  during  her  illness  at  the  Head- 
quarters, the  recovery  from  which  seems  to  be,  to  my  mind,  a  pheno- 
knenon  in  itself.  As  Mr.  Sinnett  rightly  puts  it,  I  think  with  him 
that  she  has  been  called  away  at  this  time,  to  work  for  the  cause  in  a 
better  body.  She  has  left  behind  her  ready  materials  enougb  for  one 
or  two  generations  to  come,  if  her  teaching  is  to  be  followed.  We  all 
must  feel  grateful  to  her  and  thank  her,  because  she  put  herself  to  end- 
less torture  in  her  worn  out  garment  in  order  to  live  and  work  for  ns. 
Now  she  is  free.  She  had  been  ever  kind  to  me  and  always  addressed 
mei  Ananda.  It  is  only  with  grateful  devotion  to  one  whom  the  world 
has  not  yet  begun  to  sufficiently  understand — the  mysterious  person- 
ality called  H.  P.  B. — that  I  pen  these  few  lines. 

Ananda. 
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SEETHARAMANJANEYAM,  OR  A  SHORT  SYNOPSIS  ON  YOGAj 

DURING  the  coronation  of  Rama,  the  hero  of  the  Bamayana',  variong 
presents  were  distributed  to  all  the  visitors,  and  after  all  the* 
ceremonies  were  over,  Bama  was  contemplating  as  to  what  sort  o£ 
present  would  be  adequate  to  Hanuman,  and  on  consultation  with 
Seetha,  he  directed  her  to  make  present  of  Brahamagnana  to 
Hanuman.  The  discourse  is  divided  into  three  sections ;  first  Taraka 
YogOj  second  Sankhya  Yoga^  both  of  them  being  subjects  of  conversation 
between  Seetha  and  Hanuman,  and  the  third  Amanaskoy  taught  by 
Kama  himself. 

This  synopsis  forms  the  introduction  to  this  work. 

I.     Yoga  is  of  two  kinds :  — 

A.  Ahhyasa  Yoga,  intended  for  those  who  are  not  sufficiently 
developed  in  spirituality  and  in  Brahma  Onana. 

B.  Onana  Yoga,  for  those  who  are  spiritually  developed  and 
are  prepared  to  receive  instructions  in  the  highest  spiritual  science. 

A.  Abhy&sa  Yoga  is  otherwise  called  Prdn&y&mam,  which  is  of 
three  kinds : 

(1)  Prdkrita  or  Mantra  Yoga* 

(2)  Vaikrita  or  Laya  Yoga. 

(3)  Kevalakumbhaka  or  Hata  Yoga. 
1.     Mantra  Yoga  is  four-fold  : — 

(g.)     Ajapa  ;  (h,)  Japam  ;  (c.)  Kriya  ;  and  (d.)  Smarana, 

1.  An  extract  from  the  Introdaction  of  Seetharamanjaneyam,)  a  discourse 
between  Seetha,  Kama,  and  Anjanaya  or  Hanuman,  a  philosophical  poem  in  Telugu» 
by  Farameswara  Panthnloo  Lingamoonhi  Gummoorthi. 

2.  The  subject  of  this  discourse,  rather  a  philosophical  poem,  forms  part  of  a 
oonirersatioD  between  Farameswara  or  Siva,  and  Furrati,  described  in  the  Adhy&t- 
mardmiyana  of  the  Brahmanda  Parana.  Several  kinds  of  interpretation  for  the 
Bamiyana  are  in  vogue  in  India.  Firstly,  we  have  the  well-known  exoteric  one 
representing  Bam&yana  as  a  poem.  The  second  is  an  improvement  on  this  and  makes 
every  word  of  Bamayana  true.  The  third  is  more  philosophical,  making  it  an  expla- 
nation of  the  Gayatri,  its  twenty-foor  letters  occurring  at  the  interval  of  1,000  verses^ 
the  first  letter  of  the  Gayatri  forming  the  first  letter  of  the  Kamiyana.  The  poem 
really  contains  24,000  verses,  but  the  interpolations  made  in  several  parts  of  India, 
have  only  tended  to  make  no  two  readings  agree  with  one  another.  We  have  also 
symbolic  and  Vedantic  interpretations  of  the  poem,  as  given  in  the  AdbyatmArimi- 
yana,  which  is  in  itself  a  sort  of  commentary  to  it.  Lastly,  wo  have  the  Visishtad- 
vaitio  commentary,  which  makes  Hanuman  the  Jiva,  Sita  Lakahmi,  and  Bama  the 
adept  and  an  incarnation  of  Vishna. 

It  might  go  without  spying  that  Sitirim£nian^yam  is  the  most  occult  of  the 
Telng^  poems.  The  idea  contained  in  the  Adhyatmaram&yana  is  a  Httle  modified 
here,  but  the  same  is  fully  explained  in  four  Upanisbads— Sitopanishad,  and 
Kamatapani,  Purva,  and  Uttara,  as  also  the  Raniarahasyopanishad, — which  go  to 
give  out  the  symbology  of  Bama,  8ita,  and  Hanuman.  These  Upanishads  are  not 
generally  considered  to  be  so  great  an  authority  in  philosophical  matters,  as  the  ten 
well-known  ones,  but  embody  what  most  be  described  as  a  highly  esoteric  significa- 
tion of  the  terms,  and  are  held  authoritative  on  those  points. 

Rama,  according  to  one  of  these,  plays  the  part  of  an  adept  initiating  Hanuman 
Into  the  mysteries  of  Divine  knowledge.  Bama  is  an  incarnation  of  Parabrahma. 
Bama  is  therefore  explained  to  mean  "  who  shines  on  the  earth,"  and  also  the  killer 
of  BaksbMas.    Sita  is  Prakriti,  and  Hanuman  is  the  Chela,  , . 

A  careful  stody  of  Sitaramin jan^yam,  goes  to  show  that  Bama  symbolises  the 
spirit,  Sita,  the  6th  Principle  (Prakriti),  while  Hanuman  the  ordinary  human 
individual  or  the  6th  Principle  of  the  Esoteric  Doctrine.  This  view  of  mine  is  ' 
further  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  Hanuman  attains  to  Divine  knowledge  first 
by  the  teachings  of  Sita,  and  after  learning  all  she  had  to  say,  he  had  recourse  to 
a  higher  authority,  the  spirit  itself  (Bama). •-B.  E.  G. 
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(a.)  Ajajpa}  =  Breathing  from  sunrise  of  one  day  to  sunrise  of 
another  day  21,600  times  with  the  consoiousness  of  Om  hamsa  (the 
sound  of  breath)  according  to  the  proportions  fixed  for  the  deities 
presiding  over  the  six  Atharas  or  spiritual  centres : 
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(I)  Ajapa  =  from  A  (not)  +  Japa,  is  no  Japa,  but  simply  a  meditMion  on 
the  Hamsa. 

(2).  The  Sixth  sense,  via,,  the  intnition,  is  here  indicated,  but  omitted 
apparently  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  no  sense,  as  we  generally  noderttand  the 
term.  The  Seventh  is  the  UniTersal  consciousness,  and  here  omitted  for  the  aune 
reason.  lliiB  is  the  Laya  place  of  Baddhi,  »,  f .,  the  pla««  wUn  Baddhi  is  M  or 
Ai«rgM  itself  into  uniygrsal  inteUige  «#•« 
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(6.)  Jajpa.  Prononncisg  mantras  'witH  the  requisite  Angany^ 
a  fa  and  Karanydsa  adapted  to  the  ohjects  of  desire.  The  composition 
of  each  mantra  is  first  Pranai^a,  pins  the  name  of  the  deity,  pins 
prescribed  snffixes  for  objects  of  desire,  snch  as  Nama,  Swaha,  Vowshat, 
Vashnt,  &c. 

(c.)  Kriya.  All  ritnals  and  ceremonials  prescribed  by  the  Yedas 
and  Pnranas,  &c. 

(dA  Smarana.  Recitation  of  names  of  deities  with  or  without 
music,  dancing  uniting  these  names,  &c.,  painting  or  sculpturing  the 
deities,  &c, 

2.  Vaikrita=:Laya  Toga,  perceiving  the  ten^  Pranava  sounds  in 
the  heart  (Anahata  Chakra),  and  perceiving  also  the  locality  where 
the  absorption  or  laya  of  the  teAth  sound  takes  place,  and  where  the 
spiritual  Kola  (radian<se)  is  perceived,  and  where  the  mind  is  extin- 
guished. After  the  perception  of  the  subjective  sounds  the  mind  looses 
itself  in  the  spiritual  Kala,  which  becomes  manifest. 

3.  Hata  Yoga  is  of  Kaya  Sudhi  (purification  and  preparation 
of  the  physical  body),  and  Kaya  Sudhi  by  Franayamam,  perfect  diet 
and  temperance  in  every  act. 

The  eight  Siddhis  or  powers  are  acquii;ed  by  the  practitioners  of 
Abhyasa  Yogam.     They  are  : — 

(1)  Anima  ;  (2)  Mahima  ;  (3)  Gvrima  ;  (4)  Lahima  ;  (5)  Frapihee; 
(6)  Prdkamtya  ;  (7)  Easathva  and  (8)  Vasya. 

(1)  ilm77u»=Interpenetrating  atom  like  things. 

(2)  Mahima=Enla3^ng    and  assuming  a  body  larger 

than  Easwaras. 

(3)  (?ariina=A9suming  heaviness  greater  than  all  the 

globes. 

(4)  Lahima==^Becomuig  lighter  than   the  lightest  sub- 

stance. 

(5)  Prap^^ee= Attaining  the  desired  things. 

(6)  Prakamiya=F\jing  in  the  sky. 

(7)  ^cua^^tra=Obtaining  the  omnipotency  of  Easwara 

control  over  sun,  moon,  Ac. 

(8)  Vasyathwa=^Th.e  attraction  of  all  things. 

B.  Onana  Yoga  alias  Baja  Yogram=Leaming  the  Yedanta  Sastra 
from  the  Guru,  contemplating  and  putting  into  practice  the  truths 
therein,  releasing  from  the  attraction  of  matter  ever  on  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  Brahmam,  and  obtaining  Nirvana  or  Moksha,  experiencing 
the  Pr4rabdha  Karma  up  to  the  dissolution  of  the  physical  body  (Yideha 
Mukthi). 

n.  The  preliminary  requisites  for  all  the  four  Yogams,  t.  6.,  (1) 
PrdkritOj  (2)  Vaiihrita,  and  (S)  Kevalahumbhaka,  and  the  sub-divisions  of 
Abhyasa  Yoga,  and  (4)  Onana  Yoga,  are : — 


1.    Theia  ar«  many  miUkm  kijid»  m  Wf  practice;  on«  Snge  Moradam  tangbt 
ih«xB  |g  hiv  contort  MaradM2««  '* 
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(1.)     Tama: — 

(1)  Ahimsa=S.SkrmlesBneBB  or  killing  of  any  being,  from  an 

ant  to  man. 

(2)  iS^a^yo=Truthfulnes8. 

(3)  Astheya=l^oi  coveting  another's  wealth   even  dnring 

adversity. 

(4)  Brahamacharya^=¥reedom  from  female  intercourse,  or 

at  least  except  when  one's  own  wife  is  unwell. 
(6)  Aparigraha==N ot  receiving  any  presents  from  anybody; 
exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  pupils. 
(2.)     Niyama : — 

(1)  iSoMc^a=Purification  (i)  Bahya  =  Of  body  with  water, 

mud,  &c, 
(ii)  iln^^ra=Keeping  peace  of  mind  by  free- 
dom from  five  Malas  or  evils  caused 
by  anger. 

(2)  Tapa8=0i  body,  of  mind,  of  vach  (speech). 

(3)  Santhosha  =  Peace  and  contentment. 

(4)  Japa  or  Swddhyaya  =  Pronouncing  or  uttering  mantras 

or  prayers  from  the  Yedas. 

1.  Loudly, 

2.  Whispering  within  the  mouth,  or, 

3.  Mentally. 

(5)  Iswara  pranidhana   or  worship  =  Mental    worship  of 

Parabrahmam  with  Parasakti — ^by  assimilating  the 
various  elements  and  constituents  of  the  body  to 
represent  the  several  constituents  of  the  regular 
religious  ceremonial  pooja. 
(3.)    Asana  =  Posture  for   contemplation.    There  are  innumer- 
able kinds  of  Asanam  (some  of  the  chief  are  hereunder  given).  They  are 
of  various  applications  :  each  Asanam  has  two-fold  effects — one  produc- 
ing certain  facilities  for  contemplation,  and  'the  other  a  remedy  for 
ailments  and  diseases.     They  are : — 


1. 

ViroBana. 

2. 

SwastMh&tana. 

3. 

Padtndtana. 

4. 

Yogasana. 

5. 

Kurmitana. 

6. 

Udyanasana. 

7. 

Bhadrdsana. 

8. 

Siddhdsana. 

9. 

Simhatana. 

10. 

KuUcutasana, 

11, 

OSmukhasana. 

12. 

Bhanurcuana. 

13. 

Mayooratana. 

14 

KahaUuana. 

15. 

Muktdtana. 

16. 

Ttttiblidsana. 

17. 

Paschima  Thanur  a»atia 

18. 

Poorvas  ocaita. 

19. 

Arbhak  cuana. 

20. 

Kfimadhahan  asana. 

In  all  the  Asanas  some  particular  form^indicated  in  the  name  is 

prescribed  by  the  Yogi.* 

■  ■  I.  ■■■ii«i  i*  I    — -'■'■■  I  ■         ■  ■  1 .  1,1,  • » 

1.  Vide  any  book  on  Hatoyoga  for  tlie  detfiis  of  6beae  pottonf ,J 
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3.  Pranayama : — Bechaha  =  Expiration ;  Puraka  =  Inspiration ; 
Kumhhaka  ==  Stopping  the  breath. 

4.  Prathyahara : — Restraining  the  course  of  14  Gnana  and  Karma 
Indriyas,  and  preventing  them  from  doing  their  normal  actions. 

6.  Dhyana  is  of  two  kinds ; — 

(a.)  Saguna,  contemplating  Istoara  by  locating  it  in  the  heart 
(Anahata  chakra),  and  (h)  Nirguna  is  destruction  of  manas  and  its  accom- 
paniments, then  contemplation  on  the  Parahrahm  (universal  spirit) 
until  the  realisation  of  the  spirit  as  Dhyana  and  JDhyana  as  spirit,  t.  e., 
until  the  realization  of  Thatwamiasi  =  that  art  Thou  Kn^Ahum  Brahma- 
hasmi  =  I  am  Brahma. 

.6.     Dharana  =  fixing  the  manas  on  the  six  centres  of  the  body 
and  contemplating  on  the  deity  presiding  over  each. 

7.  Samadhi  is  the  realization  that  Pratyagatma  (individualized 
spirit)  is  Paramatma  (the  universal  spirit)  and  vice  versd. 

Samadhi  is  of  three  kinds : — 

Samudhi, 
I  


Saivakalpaka.  Nirvikalpaka. 


Drtsyanu  Vidha,         Sdbdanu  Vidha. 
These  are  either  Bahya  and  Anthara.     Thus  we  have  six  kinds  of 
Samadhi. 

Eaja  Toga, 
The  Royal  path  to  Moksha  is  three  kinds : — 

1.  Thardka  =  Purification  of  the  manas, 

2.  Sankhya  =  Knowledge  of  what  Brahmam  is, 

3.  Amansaka  =  B>Qcogmiion  of  final  knowledge  of  the  four 

Mahavakyas ; 
1.     Pragydnam  Brahma;  2.    Aham  Brahmasmi;  3.    ThathwawAisi ) 
4.  AyamAtma  Brahma, 

P.  K 

VANDALISM  ON  BUDDHIST  SHRINES. 

IF  Christianity  had  its  days  of  The  Crusades,  Buddhism  had  certainly 
its  own.  If  the  former  had  lost  its  ground  with  the  Saracens,  the 
latter  did  so  likewise  with  the  Brahmans^  perhaps  never  more  to  return 
to  India. 

But  the  times  have  changed  :  a  foreign  Government  with  its  policy 
of  religious  neutrality  is  at  the  head  of  Indian  affairs,  and  every 
religion  is  quite  welcome  to  represent  its  claims  and  receive  its  own 
ehare  of  justice.  A  crusade  in  these  days  no  longer  means  a  terrible 
war,  but  a  calm  and  a  clear  statement  of  facts  :  and  if  Peter  the  Her* 
mit  was  the  cause  of  so  much  bloodshed  in  the  name  of  religion,  then, 
the  name  ot  our  enei^etic  brother,  Mr.  H,  Dhammapala  of  Ceylon,  cer« 
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taijily  deseryes  that  credit  from  posterity  that  in  due  to  him  as  a  leader 
of  a  crusade  in  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  name  of  Buddhism,  but 
mthout  any  bloodshed  whatever,  and  thus  contrasting  with  the  crusades 
of  Christians.  Like  Peter  the  Hermit,  he  bemoaned  to  his  co-religion- 
ists the  sacrilegious  purposes  which  desecrate  the  sacred  relics  of  his 
holy  land,  as  of  every  other  Buddhist,  and  which  i^o  deface  the  shnnes 
with  emblems  and  rituals  foreign  to  their  nature.  Like  Peter  the 
Crusader,  he  has  entirely  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  his  religion  and 
its  sacred  relics  ;  and  last,  not  the  least,  like  the  Crusader  Monk  he  not 
only  preaches,  but  is  ready  to  devote  his  time  to  the  restoration  of  his 
Jerusalem  to  his  religionists,  and  would  even  go  there  and  exert  his 
influence  to  the  utmost  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  object. 

Buddha-Gaya, — spelt  also  Qya  by  Englishmen — is  one  of  the  foiir 
most  sacred  places  noticed  in  the  annals  of  Buddhism,  Sakya  Mnni 
having  attained  his  Buddha-hood  there ;  the  three  others  being 
Kapilavastu,  the  birth-place  of  Buddha  ;  Benares,  where  he  first 
preached  his  doctrine  ;  and  Kusinagara,  where  he  attained  Nirvana. 
According  to  Dr.  Bajendralala  Mitra,  Buddha-Oaya  is  now  a  thriving 
village  in  Behar  (Oaya  District)  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Iiilagnn,  a 
corruption  of  Niranjana.  This  rivulet,  a  mile  below  Buddha-Gaya, 
near  the  Mora  Hill,  comes  in  contact  with  the  Mohana,  and  the  united 
stream  assumes  the  name  of  Phalgu.  In  the  Government  Records  the 
village  is  reckoned  under  two  names,  Buddha-Gaya  Proper,  and  Maeti- 
pnx  Taradi,  known  also  by  the  name  of  Taradi  Buzurg.  Buddha 
Gtkya  Proper  comprises  an  area  of  about  2,160  acres,  and  Taradi  ahost 
648  acres  or  a  little  over  a  square  mile.  "  The  name  Taradi  has  evident- 
ly originated  from  the  circumstance  of  the  area  around  a  medisval 
temple  of  Taradevi  having  been  dedicated  to  her  worship.  The  area 
of  the  two  villages  is  one  fertile  plain  spudded  with  tanks,  fringed  on 
the  riverside  by  large  and  umbrageous  mango  topes,  and  broken  here 
and  there  by  one  large  and  several  smaller  mounds,  parts  of  which  are 
covered  by  human  habitations.  The  boundary  line  between  the  two 
villages  is  marked  by  a  village  road.  The  mounds  are  mostly  on  the 
east  side,  the  largest  being  in  the  middle  of  that  side.  They  mark  the 
sites  of  ancient  buildings,  which  have  long  since  crumbled  to  dust.  The 
largest  mound  covers  an  area  of  1,600'  x  1,400',  and  is  divided  into  two 
unequal  parts  by  the  village  road  aforesaid.  The  southern  portion  is 
one-third  the  size  of  the  northern  one :  but  it  is  the  most  important  from 
an  antiquarian  point  of  view,  as  in  the  centre  of  it  stands  the  most 
ancient  monument  in  the  village."*  This  monument  the  Doctor  names 
the  Great  Temple.  The  population,  according  to  the  Census  of  1871, 
was  3,050,  only  about  400  being  Mohamedans,  and  the  rest  Hindus. 
According  to  Dr.  Hamilton,  who  saw  the  place  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  it  was  called  the  "  palace,"  (but  now  supposed  to  be  a 
garh  or  fortress)  and  had  even  traces  af  a  ditch  aaid  the  i-emains  of  an 
t  Dr.  Bajendralala  Jiitro's  Buddha-Qaya^  p.  4. 
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oater  wall  of  a  palace  that  must  have  once  existed  there.  Next  to  the 
Great  Temple,  the  largest  building  in  the  village  is  a  monastery  situat- 
ed on  the  lef  fc  bank  of  the  Lilagun,  in  the  midst  of  a  garden  extending 
over  an  area  of  about  20  acres.  To  the  north  of  this  are  three  two- 
storied  buildings  of  moderate  size,  and  ranges  of  out-houses  and  stabler 
in  front  to  the  east.  On  the  south  there  is  a  large  three- storied  building 
called  Baradwari.  There  are  four  temples,  one  of  which  contains  a 
Sanskrit-Burmese  inscription,  and  another  some  Buddhist  statues.  Out- 
aide  this  monastery,  and  belonging  to  it,  there  is  towards  the  west,  and 
on  a  part  of  the  large  mound  aforesaid,  a  spacious  two-storied  building. 
Around  it  arc  four  Hindu  temples,  one  dedicated  to  Jagannath,  another 
to  Bama  (built  in  the  beginning  of  this  century),  and  the  rest  to  Sivan 
Lastly,  south-west  of  the  monastery,  there  is  a  cemetery  in  which  Hindu 
sanyasis  (ascetics)  are  buried* 

The  places  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  Police  Station,  a  Post  Office,  a 
vernacular  school,  and  an  alms-house  which  is  attached  to  the  nK>nastery. 

The  two  villi^es  are  owned  by  the  Mahant  of  the  monastery  above 
described,  who  possesses  an  income  of  over  Ra.  80,000  (£  6,000)  pei»' 
annum,  paying  a  total  rent  of  Rs.  3,800  to  the  Government. 

Buddha-Gaya  is  the  name  it  bears  for  the  last  nearly  eleven  cen- 
turies as  distinguished  from  Qaya  Proper,  which  is  called  Brahmiiv 
Gaja.  Its  ancient  name  was  Urivela  or  Urivilva,  so  called  for  the 
Bel  trees  growing  there  even  now,  and  represented  by  the  ruins  of 
Vrel,  which  is  its  corruption.  The  name  Gaya  has  its  own  tradition  to 
narrate.  One  Gayasura,  a  Titan  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  mentioned 
in  the  Gaya  Mahatmyaof  Vayu  Parana,  was  to  make  a  tapas.  The  Devaa 
being  afraid  of  it,  went  to  Indra,  Surya  and  Brahma,  but  they  not  being 
able  to  do  anything  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Titan,  at  last  all  went 
together  to  Vishnu  for  advice  and  help.  Vishnu  then  appeared  before 
him  and  granted  the  boon  he  asked  for,  namely,  that  he  who  touches 
him  should  become  pure  and  be  translated  to  Brahmaloka.  The  result 
was  that  every  one  touched  him  and  went  to  Brahmaloka.  The  Devaa' 
seeing  that  all  the  men  in  the  world  were  thus  saved,  and  had  there- 
fore no  woi*k,  consulted  with  Brahma  as  to  what  they  should  do. 
Brahma  thereupon  hit  upon  the  plan  of  asking  the  Titan  for  his  body, 
for  the  performance  of  Yagna  (Vedic  sacrifice).  The  request  was  at  once 
granted.  Brahma  began  his  Yagna,  but  the  demon  was,  contrary  to  thd 
case  of  all  sacrificial  victims,  still  moving  on  the  sacrificial  groiind.  Tho 
Devas  not  being  able  to  make  him  motionless  went  to  Vishnu,  who  after 
plying  his  mace  (called  on  that  account  Gadddhara),  rested  on  him. 
(Jayasura  was  sorry  that  he  should  be  thus  tortured,  especially  when  he 
was  too  ready  to  do  anything.  The  gods  were  very  much  pleased  and 
bade  him  ask  for  a  boon.  He  said  he  was  glad  that  Brahma,  Vishnu  and 
Maheswara,  should  rest  on  him,  and  requested  that  all  the  sacred 
waters  of  the  earth  should  abide  there  for  the  good  of  mankind,  where 
people  by  bathing  and  offering  Pinda  (oblations)  to  Pitris,  may  attain 
high  merit  for  themselves  and  translate  their  ancestors  to  the  region  of 
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BraLmaloka.  The  boon  was  readily  granted,  with  tlic  addition  that  br 
irorshipping  the  feet  of  Yishnn  impressed  on  the  Titan,  the  devotee inll 
obtain  the  highest  reward  in  after-life. 

This  is  done  even  to-day.  But  the  devotee  shonld  before  doing  bo, 
go  to  the  Bodhidmma  and  salute  it  by  a  special  mantra*,  which  means 
as  follows: — 

*'  I  nalate,  r^peatoiYly  miYnte,  thee,  Aswatba  tree,  the  tremulous  tne,  the  TugM 
(sacrifice  personified),  the  Bodhiantwa,  the  Eternal  Source  of  permaneDoe.  Oh  Piptl 
tree,  the  most  noble  aroon^  trees,  thou  art  the  eleventh  among  the  fiadras,  pEvaka 
among  the  ViiRas,  and  N^ikrayana  among  the  Devas.  Oh  noble  Pipal  tree,  since 
Karaj-ana  always  resides  within  thee,  thou  art  then  the  most  benefioient  among  the 
trees, ^on  art  blessed,  thon  destrojest  (the  evil  consequences  of)  bad  dreams.  I 
aalote  the  Qod  who  has  assumed  the  form  of  Aswatha  tree,  and  is  the  holder  of  the 
eonch  shell,  the  diseus,  and  the  mace.  I  salute  Hari  of  the  Lotus  ejea  who  hat 
assumed  the  form  of  a  tree." 

Urivilva  existed  as  a  flonrishing  town  even  in  the  time  of  Buddha 
Gautama^  He  having  gained  nothing  from  the  Rishis  of  Raja-griha, 
came  there  with  five  companions,  who  were  equally  dissatisfied  like  him- 
self. The  river  and  its  surroundings  were  fo  charming  that  he  resolved 
to  remain  there.  He  first  of  all  selected  for  his  austerities  the  Brahma- 
youi  Hill  near  the  modem  Buddha-Oaya  and  performed  the  d^hanaka 
dhyaria  for  six  years.  On  the  information  of  the  Devas  his  mother  comes 
there  and  dissuaded  him  from  continued  austerities,  but  he  was  quite  reso- 
lute saying  that  he  was  sure  to  become  a  Buddha  shortly.  It  was  then 
that  he  was  first  assaulted  by  Mara.  Not  being  able  to  gain  his  object  bj 
these  austerities,  he  changed  the  place  and  came  to  a  platform  (Bodhi- 
manda)  under  the  famous  Bodhi  tree.  It  extended  over  a  very  larfi;e 
area,  and  abounded  with  anakes.  There  he  became  a  Buddha,  and 
conquered  Mara,  Mara's  sons  and  Mar&'s  sixteen  daughters.  Then  all 
men  in  the  village  rendered  their  services  to  him;  one  offered  him 
clothes,  another  washed  him,  while  a  third  offered  him  milk  and  a  fourth 
gave  him  food  ;  the  Enlightened  One  ^eceiviJ^^  the  same  in  an  alms- 
bowl  first  used  by  him  and  continued  by  Buddhist  monks  even  today. 

The  tree  itself  came  to  be  called  a  Bodhidmma,  literally  the  tree  of 
Bodhi  or  knowledge,  and  the  three  brothers  of  Kasyapa  Gotra,  Oaja 
Kasyapa,  Sarit  Kasyapa,  and  Urivilva  Kasyapa  became  converts  under 
it.  The  scenes  relating  to  the  various  anecdotes  had  suffici^^pii. monuments 
erected  near  them  about  two  centuries  after  his  Nirvana,  ^  ih^  Indian 
Constantine,  Asokavordhana.  He  built  a  stnpa  100  fe0\  \j^fk  on  the 
Brahma  Yoni  Hill.  Hearing  fronvhis  tutor  Dpagupta  the  hi^^ry  of  the 
place,  he  presented  a  hundred  thousand pieoea  of  gold  for  tiie  Bodhi  tree. 
and  for  the  erection  of  a  vihara  by  its  side,  the  same  Asoka,  having,  while 
be  was  a  non- Buddhist,  cut  it  down  iwic^.  He  had  also  the  railings 
put  down  there,  known  as  the '  Asoka  railings.'  The  vihara  was  supplant- 
ed by  the  Great  Temple,  in  the  first  century  B.  C,  and  the  Buddhists 
were  undisputed  hiasters  till  the  second  or  the  third  century  after 
Christ.  Monuments  sprang  up  in  all  the  places  which  were  connected 
•  Vayupurana  CBibliotheca  Indica  Series)^  p^  314^ 
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«fte  wftj  or  the  other  with  legends  about  Buddha,  whose  figure  was 
every  whei'e  to  be  seen. 

Bvddha-Gaya  theji  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Hindus  who,  instead 
of  demolishing  the  old  temples^ad  the  goodness  to  preserve  them.  Por 
when  Fa  Hian  visited  the  place  in  404  A.  C,  he  was  able  to  identify  all 
^he  monuments  with  those  described  in  the  Lalitavistara  and  the  legends, 
although  the  place  was  inhabited  only  by  a  few  Buddhist  monks,  and 
was.snrrounded  by  a  forest. 

The  place  was  visited  by  Htoun  Thsaug  in  637  A.  C.  He  describes 
several  vihxras  and  stupas  existing  near  and  around  the  Great  Temple 
and  Bodhi  tree,  and  narrates  the  several  legends  therewith  connected. 
He  also  repeats  the  account  he  heard  that  when  Asoka  came  into  power 
he  signalized  each  spot,  up  and  down  the  Brahma  Yoni,  and  all  around 
the  Bodhi  tree,  by  erecting  distinguishing  posts  and  stupas.  The  Bodhi 
tree  itself  was  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  of  considerable  height.  The 
tree  itself  was  500  paces  round.  Buddhists  of  all  ranks  throughout 
the  land  came  there  and  paid  homage  to  it  on  the  Nirvana  day* 
The  height  of  the  tree  itself  was  40  or  50  feet.  He  gives  the  accoont 
of  one  King  Sasanka,  who,  out  of  religious  fanaticism,  cut  the  sacred 
tree  to  the  very  root  and  destroyed  some  of  the  convents.  Pumavarma, 
King  of  Magadha,  a  follower  o£  Buddha,  soon  after  hearing  this,  sighed 
and  said,  ^'  Tkesun  of  wisdom  having  set,  nothing  is  left  but  the  tree  of 
Buddha,  and  this  they  have  destroyed;  what  source  of  spiritual  life  is 
there  now  ?*'  He  then  fell  upon  the  ground,  overcome  with  sorrow.  Then 
with  the  milk  of  a  thousand  cows,  he  again  bathed  the  roots  of  the  tree, 
and  in  one  night  it  revived,  and  grew  it  to  the  height  of  about  ten  feet. 
Fearing  lest  it  should  again  be  cut  down,  he  surrounded  it  with  a 
wall  twenty-four  feet  high.  This  took  place  probably  a  century  before 
Hioun  Thsang*s  arrival,  as  he  found  the  height  of  the  wall  four  feet 
less 

Sasanka  wanted  to  destroy  the  idol  of  Buddha  in  the  great  temple 
near  the  tree,  but  having  seen  its  noble  features,  he  determined  only  to 
remove  it  and  substitute  one  of  Siva.  The  officer  deputed  for  the  pur- 
pose being  a  Buddhist,  he  called  out  another  belonging  to  the  same 
faith  and  asked  him  to  build  up  across  the  chamber  and  before  the 
£gure  of  Buddha,  a  wall  of  brick,  placing  a  barring  near  the  figure. 
Then  .on  the  interposing  wall  he  made  a  figure  of  Siva,  in  obedience  to 
Sasanka's  orders.  The  king  on  hearing  of  the  completion  was  seized 
with  terror,  and  died  shortly  afterwards.  The  officer  then  pulled  down 
the  interposing  wall.  Hioun  Thsang  clearly  saw  the  figure,  and  des« 
cribes  the  daily  worship  then  given  to  it.  Besides  the  Great  Temple,  he 
also  describes  nearly  30  monuments  connected  with  legends  about 
Baddha. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Buddha-Gaya  is  unknown.  But  we  may 
safely  say  that,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Buddhists,  it  remained  entirely 
in  the  possession  of  Hindus,  until  the  year  1305,  when  a  Burmese  Em- 
bassy arrived.   Their  object  was  to  repair  the  old  monuments  neglected 
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and  destroyed  during  the  tbree  centuries  following  the  expulsion  of 
Buddhism,  and  accordingly  they  set  themselves  to  work. 

This  is  the  fourth  period  in  the  history  of  the  Great  Temple ; 
the  first  and  second  having  ali^eady  been  said  to  be  the  work  of  Asoka, 
and  its  subsequent  improrement ;  and  the  third  being  some  time  before 
Hioun  Thsang's  visit,  when  a  pavilion  was  added.  What  the  Burmese 
exactly  did  is  not  known,  but  we  gather  from  the  inseription  that  thej 
made  very  extensive  repairs,  including  a  complete  coat  of  plaster  which 
has  lasted  very  fairly  up  to  the  present  day. 

There  is  again  a  break  in  the  continuation  of  its  history.     From  the 
nature  of  the  Mussalman  rule  in  Behar,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the 
place  was  entirely  neglected  by  Buddhists  and  Hindus  alike,  because  the 
religious  zeal  of  the  rulers  permitted  no  other  religion  to  prosper.    That 
it  was  entirely  neglected  may  be  inferred  from  the  statement  that  abont 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  place  was  "  overrmi  by 
bushes  and  trees,  and  the  sect  of  Buddha  in  the  neighbourhood  was 
entirely  extinct."     There  was  probably  not  even  a  Buddhist  Bhikshu  to 
take  care  of  the  Great  Temple  or  the  Bodhi  tree,  and  this  shows  to  what 
extent  Buddhism  was  excluded  from  the  land  of  Hindus.     Seeing  this 
state  of  things,  one  Damandinath,  a  mendicant  of  the  order  of  Oiri,  a  sect 
of  Saivas,  first  took  up  his  abode  in  the  village  of  Buddha-Graya  and  YmiU 
a  small  monastery  for  the  accommodation  of  the  itinerant  members  of  his 
Order.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  disciple  Chaitanyagiri,  whose  remains 
were  buried  within  the  enclosure  of  the  Great  Temple,  and  a  small  shrine 
built  thereupon.     This  Chaitanyagiri  had  the  goodness  to  appropriate 
the  Buddhist  temple  for  his  use,  seeing  it  had  neither  a  priest  nor  a 
worshipper ;  and  as  Dr.  Mitra  says,  "  such  an  appropriation  of  it  bj  a 
saintly  hei'mit  in  a  small  village  during  the  Mahommedan  rule  was  an 
act  which  none  would  question."     The  Moslem  rule  never  knew  the 
religious    neutrality  we   all   enjoy,  and   no  sooner   the    successor  of 
Chaitanya,  one  Mahadeva,  applied  for  '  legal'  possession  of  the  Buddhist 
temple,  and  for  being  recognized  as  the  chief  Mahant  of  the  place,  than 
a  firman  to  that  effect   was  granted  by  Emperor  Shah  Alum.    Lala 
Giri  and  Raghava  Giri  succeeded  him  one  after  the  other,  Lala  Gin 
adding  the  alms-house.     The  next  was  Bainahita,  who  also  made  some 
additions  to  the  monastery.     He  left  three  disciples.    Two  died  earlj, 
and  the    third  and  youngest,    Sivagiri,  also  known  as  Golap  Giri, 
obtained  a  Mukarrari  lease  from  Government  of  the  village  of  Taradi. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  disciple  Hemanatha  Giri,  who,  I  believe,  is  the 
present  Mahant. 

The  Buddhist  temples  while  in  the  charge  of  one  of  the  most  bigoted 
of  the  Orders  of  Hindu  monks,  were  reduced  to  the  condition  that  might 
bo  expected.  It  was  probably  daring  the  period  of  their  tenure  that  the 
two  idols  of  Maya  Devi,  mother  of  Buddha,  became  Hindu  goddesses, 
known  by  the  names  of  Gayatri  Devi  and  Chota  Thokuran.  A  similar 
change  was  wrought  on  Vajrapani  and  Padmapimi,  by  turning  them 
into  Vagisvara  Devi  and  Savitri  Devi,  although  all  bear  the  character- 
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i  sties  of  Buddhist  idols.  This  is,  howeyer,  no  exception  but  a  mie  fol- 
lowed throughout  India  after  the  extirpation  of  Buddhism.  Buddhist 
shrines  were  converted  into  Brahminical  ones,  and  Brahminical  legends 
called  Kshetra  Puranas,  were  engrafted  on  the  Buddhist  legends,  and 
found  a  place  in  the  Brahmanda  and  Skanda  Puranas.  Gaja,  Bhuva- 
neswari,  Sanchi,  Puri,  all  come  under  the  same  category.  Coming  to 
Southern  India,  we  have  the  well-known  places  Tirupati  and  Con j eve- 
ram  sharing  inthesame  fate,  the  Buddhist  phase  of  Tirnp&ti  having  been 
an  imi^e  of  Padmapani,  thePadma  (lotus)  being  now  covered  by  a  Kava- 
cha  (sheath),  while  the  image  itself  is  passing  by  the  name  of  Srinivasa. 
This  fact  was  first  known  about  1850  to  the  employes  in  the  inner  part 
of  the  temple,  when  some  parts  of  the  Kavctcha  having  become  too  much 
loosened,  had  to  undergo  repairs.  The  teal  nature  was  at  once  discovered, 
but  the  matter  was  kept  a  profound  secret.  Nor  are  the  Saiva  temples 
of  CoDJeveram  any  way  better ;  Conjeveram,  which  had  during  the 
time  of  Hioun  Thsang  so  many  as  10,000  Buddhist  Bhikshus  and  about 
100  8anghourama»y  had  its  Sangharamas  converted  in  the  course  of  three 
following  centuries  into  Saiva  temples  during  the  reign  of  Saiva  kings. 
Even  to-day,  a  Jaina-Buddhist  temple  is  seen  in  a  village  two  miles  ofF, 
but  which  once  formed  part  of  it  with  a  number  of  Jains  living  there, 
and  a  large  number  of  Buddhist  statues  are  scattered  about  in  the 
Saiva  temples. 

The  history  of  Indian  temple  architecture  shows  that  most  of  theae 
temples — the  exceptions  are  very  few — have  undergone  three  stages :  first, 
they  were  Buddhistic,  then  they  became  Saivite,  and  lastly  they  are 
Vaishnava  temples.  In  the  case  of  Buddhapad  and  the  Bodhi  tree  at  Gaya, 
the  change  was  from  Buddhism  immediately  to  Yaishnavism.  In  the 
mantra  addressed  to  the  Bodhi  tree,*  there  is  a  peculiar  way  of  address- 
ing it,  viz.,  as  a  Bodhisatwa,  a  term  which  every  one  of  my  Hii^du 
friends  will  admit  as  belonging  exclusively  to  Buddhism,  being  one  of 
the  titles  of  Buddha  Goutama.  The  subsequent  history  of  the  tree,  as 
previously  given,  shows  that  till  the  seventh  century  after  Christ,  it 
was  considered  as  Buddhistic  and  not  Brahminical ;  for  while  Hindu 
kings  destroyed  it,  Buddhist  kings  revived  it  with  all  their  sincerity 
and  zeaL  It  was  therefore  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  Bodhi  tree 
was  Hinduized  only  a  little  before  or  after  the  extirpation  of  Buddhism. 
Nor  is  the  case  with  the  Buddhapad  in  any  way  better.  Dr.  E.  L.  Mitra 
observes  on  this  point : "  When  the  Hindus  got  hold  of  Gaya,  the  popular 
feeling  in  favor  of  the  most  sacred  footprint  there  was  so  high,  that  unable 
to  set  it  aside,  the  Brahmins  recognized  it  under  the  name  of  Yishnus 
foot,  as  the  most  sacred  object  of  worship  at  that  place."  The  feet  are  of 
granite  with  an  even  top.  "The  frequent  washings  whichit  daily  undeigoes, 
have  worn  out  the  peculiar  secttuian  marks  from  which  its  character 
could  be  made  out,  and  oven  the  outlines  of  the  feet  are  all  but  perfectly 
imperceptible.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  from  any  evidence  on  it,  to  deter- 
mine to  which  sect  it  originally  belonged :  but  the  history  of  the  conversion 

*  Vide  paj^e  680,  Une  8. 
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of  Oaja  to  Hindaiam,  leaves  no  doubt  in  mj  mind  t]^t  it  was  originallj 

s  Buddhist  emblem The  sectarial  marks  ou  it  .comprise»  on  the  right 

foot,  B.  discus,  an  umbrella,  a  flag,  a  conch  shell,  a  pitcher,  a  fish,  an 
elephant  goad,  an  arc,  and  a  lotus  bud ;  and  on  the  left  foot  the  same, 
except  the  discus,  which  is  replaced  by  a  wheel.  These  marka  do  not 
correspond  with  any  Yaishnava  description  of  Vishnu's  feet,  nor  with 
any  Buddhist  account  of  Buddha's  footmark  that  I  have  seen,  ^or  do 
they  conform  to  any  known  canons  of  palmistry,  Hindu  or  Buddhist, 
rey;arding  auspicious  marks  on  the  sole  of  the  feet."  Dr.  Mitra  ia,  we 
believe,  a  Yaishnava,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  give  out 
what  he  thinks  to  be  true. 

To  a  Hindu  who  never  seriously  took  to  the  stndy  of  Indian  atvhiBO* 
logy,  these  statements  made  with  reference  to  some  of  the  sacred  places 
in^India  may  be  quite  shocking.  They  are  all  unpleasant  truths  no  doubt, 
but  nevertheless  .true,  and  truth  must  ultimately  prevail.  These  state- 
ments do  not  in  any  way  go  to  sully  the  purity  of  Hinduism.  They 
simply  show  us  how  it  has  degenerated  during  the  last  ten  centuries.* 

The  Arch8M>logical  Survey  under  the  Government  of  India  came 
into  existence  in  the  year  1858  through  the  exertions  of  Major-Creneral 
A.  Cunningham,  B.  £.,  who  had  devoted  nearly  20  years  to  the  study 
of  Indian  Archeeology.  The  object  of  the  department  is  to  examine  old 
monuments  and  mounds  which  may  be  of  historical  or  antiquarian 
interest,  and  excavate  them,  if  necessary,  and  to  report  on  their  anti- 
quity:  also  to  preserve  the  more  important  ones  in  an  excellent  state  of 
repair.  General  Cunningham  as  Director-General  of  the  Survey,  visited 
Buddha-Guya  in  1861*62  and  excavated  a  very  small  mound  round  the 
Great  Temple.  In  1864  Major  Mead  was  employed  by  the  Government 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  General  to  carry  on  excavations  round 
the  temple,  and  he  unearthed  a  large  portion.  The  place  was  again 
visited  by  the  General  in  1871,  but  no  improvements  were  made.  In 
the  year  1877,  certain  Burmese  gentlemen,  deputed  by  the  King  of 
Burma,  arrived  at  Buddha-Cktya,  and  with  sanction  of  the  Mahant,  who 
was  the  owner  of  the  Great  Temple  and  the  surrounding  ground,  carried 
on  demolitions  and  excavations  round  the  temple*  Their  misdirected 
zeal  wrought  more  harm  than  good  as  they  destroyed  a  large  portion. 
For  the  last  ten  years  the  place  is  under  the  protection  of  the 
Bengal  (Government,  and  guarded  with  scrupulous  care:  and  on  the 
recommendation  of  General  Cunningham,  the  Government  of  Sir  Ashley 
Eden  deputed  Mr.  Beglar  to  restore  and  repair  the  Great  Temple  at  a 
cost  of  a  lac  and  a  half  rupees  (or  nearly  £13,000).  A  marble  slab 
bears  the  inscription  of  its  having  been  repaired.  It  can  be  seen  at  the 
entrgiuce  to  the  temple. 

*  For  farther  description  and  history  of  Buddhiv-Gaya,  the  reader  is  referrod  to 
The  Asiatic  Rsaearehss,  Vols.  I  and  XX  ;  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
Vols.  I  and  II ;  LaZila  Vistara  (Original  and  Translation  by  Dr.  B.  L.  Mitra),  Biblitr 
theca  Indica  Series ;  Legge^s  Fa  Hian  (Anecdota  Oaensiana  Scries)  ;  Beal's  tiaosl*- 
tions  of  Uiov,n  Thsang's  Travels,  2  Vols. ;  Tumour's  and  Gooneratne's  Mahatoama ; 
Vayupurana,  Bibliotheca  Indian  Series  ;  Pr.  Rajendralala  Mitra' s  Buddha  Qcya; 
and  Cuuninghtim's  Archxological  Survey  Reports,  Vols.  I,  XIX  and  XI. 
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Mr.  Dbammapala,  well-known  to  our  readers  as  a  yonng  and  earnest 
Theosopbist  and  Baddhist,  who  has  sacrificed  a  good  deal  to  promote  the 
cause  of  his  religion,  came  to  Adyar  to  attend  the  last  Convention,  and 
aifter  remaining  here  for  a  few  weeks,  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  his  H0I7 
Land  in  company  with  a  Japanese  priest,  who  will  be  successor  of  the 
High  Priest  of  the  Shingon  sect  in  Japan.  They  witnessed  with  pain 
the  vandalism  that  was  taking  place  there,  unknown  doubtless  to  those 
who  would  shudder  at  the  sight.  To  quote  Mr.  Dhammapala's  own 
words  as  to  the  nature  of  the  vandalism  :• — 

**  I  have  seen  ryots  in  the  Tillages  snrronnding  the  temple  nsing  admirablj  car- 
red  stones  as  steps  to  their  hots.  I  have  seen  statues  three  feet  .high  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation  bnried  under  mbbisht  to  the  east  of  the  Mabant's  Baradari, 
A  few  are  plastered  to  the  eastern  outer  wall  of  the  garden  along  the  bank  of  the 
Lilajan.  The  Asoka  pillars,  the  most  anoient  relio  of  the  site— indeed,  "the 
most  antique  memorials  of  all  India" — which  graced  the  temple  payement,  are  now 
used  as  posts  of  the  Mahant*s  kitchen  !  The  best  and  the  most  elaborately  carred 
statues  and  grirdliogs  are  now  in  the  Samadh  to  the  east  of  the  temple.  The  Vajraaanap 
Bripada  and  life-like  images  are  to  be  seen  here  in  abundance,  and  beaotiful  Asoka 
images  are  plastered  against  the  outer  walls  of  the  shrines  within  the  Samadh — the 
tombs  of  the  liahants." 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  naturally  moved  him.  He  therefore  set 
himself  to  work,  and  has  already  accomplished  a  good  deal.  Following 
the  example  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  he  addressed  his  co-religionists  in 
Arakan,  Burma,  Siam  and  Ceylon.  His  attempts  have  not  been  in  vain. 
He  has  assurances  of  help  from  the  King  of  Siani  and  Prince  Chan- 
dmdhut,  from  the  leader  of  Buddhists  in  Arakan,  from  several  wealthy 
and  influential  gentlemen  in  Rangoon,  and  last,  but  not  the  least,  from 
the  High  Priest  Sumangala  of  Colombo.  His  proposal  is  to  raise  a  lac 
of  Rupees  (about  £  7,500)  to  buy  the  surrounding  portions  of  the  temple 
from  the  Mahant.  The  sum  is  very  small  when  compared  with  the 
object  in  view,  and  can  be  contributed  by  a  single  Buddhist  merchant 
or  potentate,  if  he  has  any  respect  for  his  own  religion.  To  him  a  more 
hallowed  place  does  not  exist  on  the  face  of  this  earth, — ^for  what 
Jerusalem  is  to  the  Christian,  and  what  Mecca  is  to  the  Moslem,  that 
Buddha-Gaya  is  to  the  Buddhist. 

We  since  learn  that  a  meeting  was  convened  in  Colombo  on  the 
31st  May,  when  some  of  the  most  influential  priests  of  Ceylon  spoke 
eloquently,  heartily  approving  the  scheme,  and  formed  a  Society  en- 
titled "  The  Buddha  Oaya  Mahabodhi  Society,"  with  Colonel  Olcott  as 
Director  and  Chief  Adviser,  and  High  Priest  Sumangala  as  President. 
The  Society  is  catholic,  and  does  not  identify  itself  with  any  particular 
sect  of  Buddhism ;  one  of  its  objects  being  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent mission  of  Buddhist  priests  and  laymen  at  Buddha-Oaya.  The 
first  necessary  outlay  will  be  the  building  of  a  Pansala  with  kitchenB 
and  other  out-buildings.  It  need  not  be  said  that  the  association  with 
the  Society  of  the  name  of  Col.  Olcott,  who  has  done  so  much  for  Bud- 
dhism and  other  Eastern  religions,  is  sure  to  produce  good  results.  The 
Government  is  only  too  ready  to  hand  it  over  to  proper  persons,  who 
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can  give  assurance  for  its  proper  preservation ;  the  necessity  for  such  an 
action  having  been  strongly  i*econunended  by  men  like  Sir  £dwin 
Arnold,  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Grierson,  the  well  known  Oriental  Scholar  and 
Collector  of  Gya.  The  two  leading  Hindu  Newspapers  representing 
the  views  of  educated  Hindus — ^the  Indian  Mirror  of  Calcutta  and  the 
Hindu  of  Madras,  not  to  mention  the  less  important  oxiea, — speaJc  strongly 
in  favor  of  such  a  scheme.  It  need  not  be,  therefore,  said,  that  the  under- 
taking commends  itself  to  the  Hindu  and  Buddhist  alike. 

S.   E.   GOPALACHAELU,   F.  T.  S. 


MANDALA'  BRAHMANA  UPANISHAD  OF  SUKLA-YAJURVEDA. 
{Translated  by  two  Members  of  Kumbakonam  T,  S,) 

BEA.HHAKA — I. 

OM.  The  great  Sage  Yagpiavalkya  went  to  Adityaloka  (Son's  world)  and 
salutLDg  him  (the  purusha  of  the  Sun)  said-^Oh,  reverend  Sir,  describe 
to  me  Atmatabwa  (the  tatwa  or  truth  of  Atma).  (To  which)  Narayana  {viz,, 
the  purusha  of  the  Sun)  replied.  I  shall  describe  the  eightfold  parts  of  yogs 
together  with  (or  in  the  light  of)  gnana  (spiritual  wisdom).  The  conquering 
of  cold  and  heat,  as  well  as  hunger  and  sleep,  the  preserving  of  sweet  patience 
("  that  nought  can  ruffle")  and  the  restraining  of  the  organs  (from  sensual 
objects) — all  these  come  under  (or  are)  Yaoft.  Devotion  to  one's  guru,  love 
of  the  true  path,  enjoyment  of  objects  prodacing  happiness,  internal  satisfac- 
tion with  such  an  enjoyment,  freedom  from  company,  living  in  a  retired 
place,  the  controlling  of  the  manas  (the  uncertain  mind),  the  not  longing 
after  the  fruits  of  actions  and  a  state  of  Yairagya  (or  indifference  to  plea- 
sure or  pain,  &c,) — all  these  constitute  Niyama.  The  sitting  in  any  [posture 
pleasant  (to  one)  and  on  a  deer-skin  is  prescribed  for  Asana  (postore). 
Inspiration,  restraint  of  breath  and  expiration,  which  have  respectively  16,  U 
and  32  (matras)  constitute  Pranayama  (restraint  of  breath).  The  restraining 
of  the  mind  from  the  objects  of  senses  is  Pratyahara  (subjugation  of  the 
senses).  The  contemplation  on  the  oneness  of  consciousness  in  all  objects  is 
Dhyana.  The  mind  having  been  drawn  away  from  the  objects  of  the  senses, 
the  fixing  of  the  Chaitanya  (consciousness)  on  consciousness  itself  is 
Dharana.  The  forgetting  of  oneself  in  Dhyana  is  Samadhi.  He  who  thus 
knows  the  eight  subtle  parts  of  yoga  attains  salvation. 

(2).  The  body  has  five  faults  or  stains  (viz,),  passion,  anger,  out- 
breathing,  fear  and  sleep.  The  removal  of  these  can  be  effected  respectively 
by  non-entertainment  of  any  Sankalpa  (thought),  forgiveness,  moderate  food, 
non-carelessnes  and  a  spiritual  sight  of  Tatwas.  In  order  to  cross  the  ocean 
of  Samsara  (mundane  existence),  where  sleep  and  fear  are  the  serpents,  injorj, 
Ac.,  are  the  waves,  Trishna  (thirst)  is  the  whirlpool  and  wife  is  the  mire  one 
should  adhere  to  the  subtle  path  and  overntepping^  Tatwa  and  other  gnnaa 

1.  This  means  sphere.  As  the  Pamsha  in  the  sphere  of  the  san  gives  this 
TJpanishad  out  to  Yagnavalkja,  it  is  called  MandaLa  Brahmaoa.  This  is  very  niTBti- 
cal,  and  all  esoteric  stadents  will  do  well  to  go  throngh  it  carefully.  There  is  a  book 
called  Bajajoga  Uaehya  (Commentary),  irbioh  is  aconunentary  totbisUpanishadfand 
in  the  light  of  that  commentary,  which  is  by  some  attributed  to  Sri  SaiM^araehaiya, 
notes  are  herein  given.  This  Upanishad  which  treats  on  clairvoyance  is  considered 
by  some  Hindas  as  inqwrtanU 

2.  Oom  :  Rising  above  the  seven  Pra&as  one  shoold  with  introvision  oogma^t  in 
the  region  of  Akas  Tamas,  and  should  then  make  Tamas  get  into  Bajas^  Rajas  intQ, 
^twa,  SatwA  into  Narayana  and  l^arayana  into  the  Supreme  seat. 
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should  look  oat  for  TtVaka,  Taraka^  is  Brahm,  which  being  in  the  middle  o** 
the  two  eyebrows,  is  of  the  nature  of  the  spiritual  effulgence  of  Sachitha 
nanda.  The  (spiritual)  seeing  (of  Brahm)  through  the  three  Lakshyas  (or 
the  three  kinds  of  introrvision)  is  the  means  to  it  (Brahm).  Sttshutnna,  which 
is  from  the  Mnladhara*  (sacral  plexus)  to  Brahmarandhra  fin  the  narel  plexus) 
has  the  radiance  of  the  sun.  In  the  centre  of  in  (the  navel  plexus)  is  Kun- 
dilini  shining  like  croros  of  lightning  and  subtle  as  the  thread  in  the  lotus 
stalk.  Tamas  is  destroyed  there.  Through  seeing  it  all  sins  are  destroyed. 
When  the  two  ears  are  closed  by  the  tips  of  the  forefingers,  a  Bb^tkira  (or 
booming)  sound  is  heard.  When  the  mind  is  fixed  on  it,  it  sees  a  blue  light 
between  the  two  eyes  as  also  in  the  heart.  (This  is  Antdrlakahya  or  internal 
introyision).  In  the  Babirlakshya  (or  external  intro vision),  one  sees  before 
bis  nose  at  a  distance  of  4^  6,  8, 10  and  12  digits  Akas  of  Wdn,  (blue),  Syama 
(indigo-black),  Baktha  (red),  and  the  shining  two  Peetha  (yellow  and  orange 
red)  colors.  Then  he  is  a  Yogi.  When  one  looks  at  the  Akas  without 
moving  the  eyes  and  sees  streaks  of  light  at  the  corners  of  his  eyes,  then  hia 
vision  can  be  made  steady.  When  one  sees  Jyotis  (spiritual  light)  above  his 
head  12  digits  in  length,  then  he  attains  the  state  of  nectar.  In  the  Madhya 
Lakshya  (the  middle  one)  one  sees  the  (spiritual  light  of  the  sun),  the  moon 
and  agni  (fire)  in  the  akas  which  is  without  them.  Then  he  comes  to  have 
their  nature  (of  light).  Through  practice  he  becomes  one  with  Akas  devoid 
of  all  gunas  and  pecuHikHties.  At  first  Akas  with  its  ishining  stars  becomes 
to  him  a  Fara-akas  as  dark  as  Tamas  itself,  and  he  becomes  one  with  Para- 
akas  shining  with  stars  and  deep  as  Tamas.  (Then)  he  becomes  one  with 
Maha*akas  resplendent  (as)  with  the  fire  of  the  deluge.  Then  he  becomes 
one  with  Tatwa-akas,  lighted  with  the  brightness*  which  .is  the  highest  and 
the  best  of  all.  Then  he  becomes  one  with  Surya-akas  (Sun-akas)  brighten- 
ed by  a  crore  of  sins.  By  practising  thus  he  becomes  one  with  them.  He  who 
knows  them  becomes  thus. 

(3).  Know  that  yoga  is  two-fold  through  its  division  into  Purva  (the 
earlier)  and  Uttara  (the  later).  The  earlier  is  Taraka  and  the  later  is 
Amanaska  (the  mindless).  Taraka  is  divided  iatoMurthi  (one  with  form) 
and  Amurthi  (one  without  form).  That  is  Murthi  Taraka  which  goes  to  the 
end  of  the  senses  (or  exists  till  the  senses  are  conquered).  That  is  Amurthi 
Taraka  which  goes  beyond  the  two  eyebrows  (above  the  senses).  Both  these 
should  be  performed  through  Manas  (the  mind).  Antir-dhrishti  (internal 
vision)  with  Manas  (mind)  comes  to  aid  Taraka.  Tejas  appears  in  the  hole 
between  the  two  eyebrows.  This  Taraka  is  the  earlier  one.  The  later  is 
Amanaska.  The  great  Tejas  (light)  is^  above  the  root  of  the  palate.  By 
seeing  it  one  gets  the  Siddhis  (psychical  powers),  Anima,  &o,  S&mbhavimudra 
occurs  when  the  Lakshya  (spiritual  vision)  is  internal  while  the  (physical) 
eyes  are  seeing  externally  without  winking.  This  is  the  great  science  which 
is  concealed  in  all  the  Tantras.  So  long  as  this  is  not  known,  so  long  does 
one  stay  in  Samsara  (worldly  existence).    Its  worship  (or  practice)  gives 

1.  Taraka  is  from  thru — to  cross.  Hence  it  is  thac  which  enables  one  to 
cross  Samsara,  viz.,  Om.  The  spii  itual  vision  of  Atma  first  takes  place  between  the 
two  eyebrows,  the  initiation  of  Om  also  taking  place  then. 

8.  Another  series  of  sacral  plexus,  &o.,  are  above  the  two  eyebrows  as  also 
in  the  pineal  gland. 

3.  Tatwa-akas  or  Faram-akas  as  called  afterwards  should  come  last  and 
Surya-akas  before  it.    There  is  a  mistake  in  the  original. 

4.  The  commentator  puts  it  as  12  digits  above  the  root  of  the  palate,  viz.« 
Pineal  gland, 
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salvation.  Antarlakshya  (via.,  Brahm)  is  JalA-jyotis'  (or  TTater-jyotis).  It  is 
Inown  by  the  great  rishis  and  is  invisible  both  to  the  internal  and  external 
nenses. 

(4),  In  the  Pineal  gland  (Sahasrara)  Jala-jyotis  becomee  the  Antir- 
lakshya  (the  object  of  introvision,  via,,  Brahm).  Some  say  the  form  of  Pum- 
«ba  beautif al  in  all  its  parts  is  Antarlakshya.  Some  again  say  that  the  all- 
•qniescent  Nilakanta  accompanied  by  XJma  (his  wife)  and  having  five  months 
and  fon&d  in  the  midst  of  the  sphere  (of  Akas)  in  the  brain  is  Antirlakshya. 
Whilst  others  say  that  the  Parasha  (which  is  in  the  seat  or)  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  thumb  is  Antarlakshya.  A  few  again  say  Antirlakshya  is  oneself 
made  supreme  through  introvision  in  the  state  of  a  Jivanmnkta  (or  an  eman* 
<sipated  person).  All  the  different  st£btements  above  made  pertain  to  Atma 
:alone.  He  alone  is  a  Brahmanishta  (contemplator  of  Brahm)  who  sees  that 
(Antar)  Lakshya  is  pure  Atma.  The  Jiva  (Ego),  which  is  the  25th  Tatwa, 
having  abandoned  the  24  Tatwas,  becomes  a  Jivanlnukta  (an  emancipated  one) 
"^fhrough  the  conviction  that  the  26th  Tatwa  (vie.,)  Paramatma  is  '*I"  alone.  Be- 
ooming  one  with  Antarlakshya  (Brahm)  in  the  emancipated  state  by  means 
•of  Antarlakshya  (introvisionX  Jiva  becomes  one  with  the  endless  sphere  of 
Poramakas. 

Thus  ends  the  first  Brahmana. 

Beahmana— IL 
Then  Yagnavalkya  asked  the  Purusha  in  the  'sphere  of  the  Sun— Oh 
Lord,  Antarlakshya  has  been  described  many  times ;  but  it  has  never  been 
understood  by  me  (clearly).  Please  describe  it  to  me.  He  readied  :— It  is  the 
source  of  the  &ve  elements,  has  the  lustre  of  many  (streaks  of)  lightning, 
and  has  four  seats  having  (or  rising  from)  "  That"  (Brahm).  In  its  mid«t 
there  arises  the  shining  of  Tatwa.  It  is  very  hidden  and  nnmanifested. 
It  can  be  known  (only)  by  one  who  has  got  into  the  boat  of  Gnana  (spiritual 
wisdom).  It  is  the  object  both  of  external  and  internal  vision.  In  its 
midst  is  absorbed  the  whole  world.  It  is  the  vast  partless  universe  beyond 
Nada,  Bindu  and  Kala.  Above  it  (vis,,  the  sphere  of  Agni)  is  the  sphere  of 
the  sun — in  its  midst  is  the  sphere  of  the  nectary  moon — in  its  midst  is 
the  sphere  of  the  partless  Brahma-tejas  (or  the  spiritual  effulgence  ofBrahm). 
It  has  the  brightness  of  Sukla*  (white  light)  like  the  ray  of  lightning. 
(Brahm)  is  attained  through  Samba vi  (mudra).  In  seeing  this  there  are  three 
kinds  of  Dhrishti  (sight),  viz.,  Ama,  (new  moon),  Prathipath  (the last  day  of 
lunar  fortnight),  and  Pumima  (full  moon).  The  sight  of  Ama  is  the  one  (seen) 
with  closed  eyes.  That  with  half  opened  eyes  is  Prathipath,  while  that  with 
fully  opened  eyes  is  Purnima.  Of  these  the  practice  of  Pumima  should  be 
resorted  to.  Its  Lakshya  (or  aim;  is  the  tip  of  the  nose.  Then  is  seen  a  deep 
darkness  at  (12  digits  above)  the  root  of  the  palate.  By  {x^otLsing  thus,  a 
Jyotis  (light)  of  the  form  of  an  endless  sphere  is  seen.  This  alone  is  Brahm 
which  is  Sachithananda.  When  the  mind  is  absorbed  in  bbss  thns  aatanUy 
produced,  then  does  Simbhavi  take  place.  She(Sambavi)  alone  is  called 
Khechari.  By  practising  it  (the  madra)  a  man  cbtsuM  firmness  of  mind. 
Through  it  he  obtains  firmness  of  Vayu.  The  following  aro  the  stagwr  First 
it  is  seen  like  a  star— then  a  reflecting  (or  dazzling)  diamond—then  the  sphere 

1.  The  commentator  to  support  the  above,  says  that  Antarlakihya  (tjm^ 
Brahm)  is  Water,  (Jyotis)  quotes  the  Pranava  Gayatri  which  says,  *•  Om  ApoJ/oti 
raso  amirtham  Brahma,  fto."»    Apo- jyoti  or  water  Jyotis  is  Brahm. 

2.  Comm*  Brahm  itself  is  called  Sokla, 
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of  full  mooa — then  the  sphere  of  the  brightness  of  nine  gems — ^then  the 
sphere  of  the  midday  son— then  the  sphere  of  the  flame  of  Agui  (Are)— all 
these  are  seen  in  order. 

(2).  (Thus  much  for  the  light  in  the  Purva  or  the  first  stage).  Then  he 
(the  Yogi)  should  see  the  light  facing  the  west  (or  in  the  Uttara  er  2ad. stage). 
Then  lustres  of  crystal,  smoke,  Bindn,  Kada,  Kala,  star,  firefly,  lamp,  eye 
gold  aod  9  gems  are  seen.  This  alone  is  the  form  of  Pranava.  Having  united. 
Prana  and  Apana  and  holding  the  breath  in  Kumbhaka  (restraint  of  breath) 
one  should  fix  his  concentration  at  the  tip  of  his  nose  and  making  SbnnmukU 
\nth  the  fingers  of  both  his  hands,  one  hears  the  sound  of  Pranava  (Om) 
in  which  Manas  becomes  absorbed.  Such  a  man  has  not  even  the  toncb 
of  Karma.  The  Karma  (of  Sandhyavandana  or  daily  prayers)  is  generally 
performed  at  the  rising  or  setting  of  the  sun.  As  there  is  no  rising  or 
setting  (but  only  the  ever  shining)  of  the  sun  of  Ghith  (the  Higher  conscious- 
ness) in  the  heart  of  man  who  knows  thus,  he  has  no  Karma  to  perform. 
Bising  above  (the  conception  of)  day  and  night  through  the  annihilation  of 
sound  and  time,  he  becomes  one  with  Brahm  through  the  all-full  Gnana 
(spiritual  wisdom)  and  the  attaining  of  the  state  of  Unmani  (the  state  above 
Manas  or  the  lower  mind).  Through  the  state  of  Unmani  he  becomes  Ama- 
naska  (without  Manas.) 

Not  being  troubled  by  any  thought  then,  constitutes  his  Dhyana*  The 
abandoning  <^  all  Karmas  constitutes  Avahana  (invocation  of  god).  Being 
firm  in)  the  unshaken  (spiritual)  wisdom  constitutes  Asana  (posture).  Being 
in  the  state  of  Unmani  (when  the  stain  of  Manas  is  washed  oft)  constitutes 
Padya  (offering  water  for  washing  the  feet  of  god).  Preserving  the  state  o{ 
Amanaska  (when  Manas  is  offered  as  a  sacrifice)  constitutes  Arghya  (the 
offering  of  water  only  as  oblation)«  Being  in  a  state  of  eternal  brightness  and 
in  shoreless  nectar  constitutes  Snana  (bathing)'.  The  contemplation  of 
Atma  in  all  constitutes  the  application  to  god  dE  sandal  and  other  perfumes* 
The  remaining  in  the  real  state  of  Brik  (the  spiritual  eye)  is  (worshipping 
the  god  with)  Akshatha  (unbroken  rice).  The  attaining  of  Chitb  (spiritual 
consciousness)  is  (the  worshipping  with)  flower.  The  real  state  of  Agni  (fire) 
of  Chid  is  Dhupa  (burning  incense).  The  state  of  the  sun  of  Chid  is  Deepi^ 
(light  shown  to  god).  The  union  of  oneself  with  the  nectar  of  the  full  moon 
is  Naivedya  (the  offering  of  food,  &c).*  The  immobility  in  that  state  (when 
the  ego  is  one  with  all)  is  Pradhakshana  (oircumambulation  of  the  god).  The 
conception  of  "  He  is  I"  is  Namaskara  (prostration).  The  silence  (then)  is 
Sthutht  (praise  of  god).  The  all  ooBtentment  (or  serenity  then)  is  Yisar** 
jana  (the  giving  leave  to  god  or  finishing  all  cersm<mies).  (This  is  the 
worship  of  Atma  by  all  Baja-yogis). 

(3).  When  the  Tirpnti^  are  thus  dispelled,  he  becomes  the  Kaivalya* 
jyotifl  without  Bli4va(exi8tence)or  Abh^va  (non-existence),  full  and  motionless 

E  Shoomnki  is  the  preoess  of  hearinfc  the  internal  aomid  by  closing  the  two 
ean  with  the  two  thumbs,  the  two  eyes  with  the  two  forefingers,  the  two  noses  with 
the  two  middle  fingers,  and  the  mouth  with  the  remaining  two  fingers  of  both  the 
hands  op  aad  down. 

2.  la  this  parsgraph  the  higher  meaniqg  is  given  of  all  the  actions  that  ave 
dene  in  the  Poja  or  worship  of  god  in  houses  as  well  as  in  temples.  As  re^rds 
clothing  the  idol,  which  process  is  left  ont  in  the  original,  the  Commentator  explains 
it  as  Avarana  or  soroen. 

3.  Here  also  the  Commentator  brings  in  Neeraohana  or  the  waving  of  lights 
of  camphor  before  god.    They  eonstitote  the  idea  *'  I  am  the  self  shining." 

4.  Tirputi  are  the  three  such  aa  the  knewer,  the  knowledge  and  the  known. 
Commentator  says  <  Dbyana  and  others  stated  before.' 
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like  the  ocean  without  the  tides  or  like  the  lamp  without  the  wind.  He. 
becomes  a  Brahmavith  (a  knower  of  Brahm)  by  cognizing  the  end  of  the 
sleeping  state  even  while  in  (or  as  also  of)  the  waking  state.  Though  the 
(same)  mind  is  absorbed  in  Soshupti  (dreamless  sleep)  as  also  in  Samadhi» 
there  is  much  difference  between  them.  (In  the  former  case)  as  the  mind  is 
absorbed  in  Tamas,  it  does  not  become  the  means  of  salvation,  (but)  in 
Samadhi  state  as  the  modifications  of  Tamas  in  him  are  rooted  away,  the 
mind  raises  itself  to  the  natnre  of  the  partless.  All  that,  is  no  other  than 
B&kshi-ohaithanya  (witness-intelligence  or  the  Higher  self)  into  which  the 
absorption  of  the  whole  universe  takes  place,  inasmuch  as  the  universe  is  ba£ 
a  delusion  (or  creation)  of  the  mind,  and  is  therefore  not  different  from  it. 
Though  the  universe  appears  perhaps  as  outside  of  the  mind,  still  it  is  unreal. 
He  who  knows  Brahm  and  wlio  is  the  sole  en  joyer  of  Brahmic  bliss,  which  is 
eternal  and  has  dawned  once  (for  all  in  him)— that  man  becomes  one  with 
Brahm.  He  in  whom  Sankalpa  (thought)  perishes  has  got  Mukti  (salvation) 
in  his  hands.  Therefore  one  becomes  an  emancipated  person  through  the 
contemplation  of  Paramatma.  Having  given  up  both  Bhava  (existence)  and 
Abh&va  (non-existence),  one  becomes  a  Jivanmukta  (an  emancipated  person) 
by  leaving  off  again  and  again  all  states,  (such  as)  Gnana  (wisdom)  and  Gnaya 
(object  of  wisdom),  Dhyana  (meditation),  and  Dhaya  (object  of  meditation,} 
Lakshya  (the  aim  of  vision)  and  Alakshya  (non-aim),  Drisya  (the  visible 
object)  and  Adrisya  (non-visible  ones),  and  Uha  (reasoning)  and  Apoha 
negative  rea8oning)^    He  who  knows  this  knows  all. 

(4).  There  are  five  Avasthas  (states)^  vin.,  Jagrat  (waking),  Swi^>Da 
(dreaming),  Sushupti  (dreamless  sleeping),  Turya  (the  fourth)  and  Tnrya. 
theetha  (that  beyond  the  fourth).  The  Jiva  (ego)  that  is  engaged  in  the 
waking  state  becomes  attached  to  the  Pravrithi  (worldly)  path  and  is  the 
participator  of  Naraka  (hell  or  Avitchi)  as  the  fruits  of  sins.  He  desires 
Swarga  (heaven  or  Devachan)  as  the  fruits  of  his  virtuous  actions.  This  very 
same  person  becomes  (afterwards)  indifferent  to  all  these  sayings — let  me 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  actions,  the  fruits  of  which  tend  to  bondage  till 
the  end  of  this  mundane  existence.  Then  he  pursues  the  29ivritbi  (salvation) 
path  with  a  view  to  attain  emancipation.  And  this  person  then  takes  refuge 
in  a  spiritual  instructor  in  order  to  cross  this  mundane  existence.  Giving 
np  passion  and  others,  he  does  only  those  he  is  asked  to  do.  Then  having 
acquired  the  four  Sidhanas'  (means  to  salvation),  he  gets  in  the  middle  of 
the  lotus  of  his  heart  the  nature  of  Antir  Lakshya  that  is  but  the  Sat 
(Beness)  of  Lord  and  begins  to  recognise  (or  to  recollect)  the  bliss  of 
Brahm  which  he  had  left  (or  enjoyed)  in  his  Sushupti  (dreamless  sleeping) 
state.  At  last  he  attains  this  gtate  of  discrimination,  (tna).,  I  am  That  one 
only.  I  was  in  Agnana  (aon- wisdom)  for  some  time  (in  the  waking  state  and 
called!  therefore  Yiswa).  I  became  somehow  (or  involuntarily)  a  Taijasa 
(in  the  dreaming  state)  through  the  reflection  (in  that  state)  of  the  afBnities 
of  the  waking  state ;  and  now  I  am  a  Fragnya  through  the  disi4>pearaiic6t)f 
those  two  states.  Therefore  I  am  one  only.  I  (appear)  as  more  than  one 
through  differences  of  state  and  place.  And  there  is  nothing  else  besides  me. 
Having  expelled  even  the  smack  of  the  difference  (of  conception)  between 
**  r'  and  "  That*'  through  the  thought  "I  am  the  pure  and  the  seoondless 

1.  Uha  and  Apoha — the  consideration  of  pros  and  cons. 

2.  Yis.,  the  discrimination  of  Atma  and  non-Atma  indifferencei  the  Six  l^cgitt* 
ning  with  Sama,  Ac^  and  the  longing  after  salvationi 
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Brahm/'  and  having  attained  to  the  path  of  salvation  which  is  of  the  nature 
of  Parabrahm  after  having  become  one  with  it  (Parabrabm)  through  the 
Dhyana  (meditation)  of  the  sun's  sphere  as  shining  within  himself,  he  becomes 
fully  ripened  for  getting  salvation.  Sankalpa  (thought)  and  others  are  the 
causes  of  the  bondage  of  the  mind ;  and  the  mind,  devoid  of  these  becomes 
fit  for  salvation.  Possessing  such  a  mind  free  from  all  (Sankalpa,  &c.)  and 
withdrawing  himself  from  the  outer  world  of  sight  and  others  as  also  keep* 
ing  himself  out  of  the  odor  of  the  universe,  ho  looks  upon  all  the  world  as 
Atma,  abandons  the  conception  of  **  I,"  thinks  "  I  am  Brahm"  and  considers 
all  these  as  Atma.    Through  these  he  becomes  one  who  has  done  his  duty. 

(5).  The  Togi  is  one  that  has  become  Brahm  that  is  All-full  beyond 
Turya  (the  fourth  state).  They  (the  people)  extol  him  as  Brahm ;  and  becom- 
ing  the  object  of  the  praise  of  the  whole  world  he  wanders  over  different 
countries.  Placing  the  Bindu  in  the  Akas  of  Paramatma  and  pursuing  the 
path  of  the  partless  bliss  produced  by  the  pure,  secondiess,  stainless  and 
innate  Yoga  sleep  (trance)  of  Amanaska,  he  becomes  an  emancipated  person. 
Then  Togis  become  immersed  in  the  ocean  of  bliss.  When  compared  to  it, 
the  bliss  of  Indra  and  others  is  very  little.  He  who  gets  this  bliss  is  the 
Supreme  Yogi. 

Thus  ends  the  second  Brahmana. 

BBAHHANiL— III. 

(1).  The  Sage  Yagnavalkya  asked  the  Purusha  in  the  sun— Oh,  Lord, 
tliough  the  nature  of  Amanaska  has  been  defined  (by  you),  yet  I  forget  it  (or 
do  not  understand  it  dearly).  Therefore  please  explain  it  again  to  me. 
Accordingly  the  Purusha  said — ^This  Amanaska  is  a  great  secret.  By 
knowing  this  one  becomes  a  person  who  has  done  his  duty.  One  should 
look  upon  it  as  Paramatma  combined  with  Sambavi  mudra,  and  should 
know  also  all  those  that  can  be  known  through  a  (thorough)  cognition  of 
them.  Then  seeing  Parabrahm  in  his  own  Atma  as  the  Lord  of  all,  the  im< 
measurable,  the  birthless,  the  auspicious,  the  Supreme  Akas,  the  supportless, 
the  secondiess,  the  only  goal  of  Brahma,  Vishnu  and  Budra,  and  the  cause 
of  all,  and  assuring  himself  that  he  who  plays  in  the  cave  (of  the  heart)  is 
such  a  one,  he  should  raise  himself  above  the  dualities  of  existence  and  non- 
existence ;  and  knowing  the  experiences  of  the  IJnmani  of  his  Manas,  he  then 
attains  the  state  of  Parabrahm,  which  is  motionless  as  a  lamp  in  a  wind-less 
place,  having  reached  the  ocean  of  Brahmic  bliss  by  means  of  the  river  of 
Amanaska  Yoga  through  the  destruction  of  all  his  senses.  Then  he  resembles 
a  dry  tree.  Having  lost  all  (idea  of)  the  universe  through  the  disappearance 
of  growth,  sleep,  disease,  expiration  and  inspiration,  bis  body  being  always 
steady  he  comes  to  have  a  supreme  quiescence,  being  devoid  of  the  movements 
of  his  Manas  and  becomes  absorbed  in  Paramatma.  The  destruction  of 
Manas  takes  place  after  the  destruction  of  the  collective  senses,  just  as  the 
milk  vein  in  the  cow's  ndder  (shrivels  up)  after  the  milk  has  been  drawn. 
It  is  this  that  is  Amanaska.  By  following  this,  one  becomes  always  pure 
and  becomes  one  that  has  done  his  duty,  having  been  filled  with  the  partless 
bliss  by  means  of  the  path  of  Taraka  Yoga  according  to  the  sacred  sentences 
<a  am  Paramatma,"  ''That  art  thou,"  "lam  thou  alone,"  ''Thou  art  I 
alone,"  &c. 

(2).  When  his  Manas  is  immersed  in  the  Akas  and  he  becomes  all  full, 
and  when  he  attains  the  IJnmani  state  and  has  abandoned  all  his  collective 
senses,  he  conquers  all  sorrgws  through  the  partless  bliss  haying  attained 
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the  fruits  of  Kiralya  ripe  through  the  collective  merits  gathered  in  all  his 
previous  lives  ;  and  thinking  always  "  I  am  Brahm,"  becomes  one  that  ha5i 
done  his  duty.  "  I  am  thou  alone.  There  is  no  difference  between  you  and 
me  owing  to  the  fulness  of  Paramatma."  Saying  thus  he  {the  Purusha  of 
the  sun)  embraced  his  pupiP  and  made  him  understand  it* 

Thus  ends  the  third  Brahmana. 

Beahhana — IV. 

Then  Yagnavalkya  addressed  the  Purusha  in  the  sphere  fof  the  sun) 
thus — ^Please  explain  to  me  in  detail  the  nature  of  the  five-fold  division  of 
Akas.  He  replied — there  are  five  (viz,),  Akas,  Parakas,  Mahakas,  Saryakas 
and  Paramakas.  That  which  is  of  the  nature  of  darkness  is  the  (first)  Akas. 
That  which  has  the  fire  of  the  deluge  both  in  and  out  is  Parakas.  That 
which  has  the  brightness  of  an  unlimited  light  both  in  and  out  is  Mahakas. 
That  which  has  the  brightness  of  the  sun  both  in  and  out  is  Suryakas. 
That  brightness  which  is  indescribable, .  all-pervading  and  of  the  nature  of 
tinrivalled  bliss  is  Paramakas.  By  cognising  these  according  to  this  descrip- 
tion one  becomes  of  their  nature.  He  is  a  Yogi  only  in  name  who  does  not 
cognize  well  the  nine  Chakras,  the  six  Adharas  (pleiuses),  the  three  Lakshyas 
and  the  five  Akas.    Thus  ends  the  fourth  Brahmana. 

Brahmana— V. 

The  Manas  influenced  by  worldly  objects  i^  liable  to  bondage,  and  that 
(manas)  which  is  not  so  influenced  by  these  is  fit  for  salvation.  Hence  all 
the  world  becomes  an  object  of  Chitta  (the  flitting  mind) ;  whereas  this  same 
Chitta  when  it  is  supportless  and  well-ripe  in  the  state  of  Unmani  becomes 
worthy  of  Laya  (absorption  into  Brahm).  This  absorption  you  should  learn 
from  (or  in)  me  who  am  the  all-full.  I  alone  am  the  cause  of  the  absoq)tioa 
of  Manas.  The  Manas  is  within  the  Jyotis  (spiritual  light),  which  again 
is  latent  in  the  spiritual  sound  which  pertains  to  the  Anahata  (heart  sound). 
That  Manas  which  is  the  agent  of  the  creation,  preservation  and  destruction 
of  the  three  worlds — ^that  same  Manas  becomes  absorbed  in  that  which  is  the 
highest  seat  of  Yishnu ;  through  such  an  absorption  one  gets  the  pure  and 
secondless  state  owing  to  the  absence  of  difference  then.  This  alone  is  tbe 
highest  Truth.  He  who  knows  this  will  wander  in  the  world  like  a  lad  or 
an  idiot  or  a  demon  or  a  simpleton.  By  practising  this  Amanaska,  one  is  ever 
contented,  his  urine  and  foBces  become  diminished,  his  food  becomes  lessened, 
he  becomes  strong  in  body  and  his  limbs  are  free  from  disease  and  sleep. 
Then  his  breath  and  eyes  being  motionless,  he  realizes  Brahm  and  attains  tbe 
nature  of  bliss. 

That  ascetic  who  is  intent  on  drinking  the  nectnf  of  Brahm  produced  by 
the  long  praotioe  of  this  kind  of  Samadhi,  becomes  a  Paramahamsa'  (ascetic) 
or  an  Avadhuta  (naked  ascetio).  By  seeing  him  all  the  world  becomes  pure, 
and  even  an  illiterate  person  who  serves  him  is  freed  from  bondage.  He 
(the  ascetic)  enables  the  members  of  his  family  for  101  generations  to  cross 
the  ocean  of  Samsara;  and  his  mother,  father,  vile  and  ehildrea— ail  these 
are  similarly  freed. 

Thus  ends  the  fifth  Brahmana.    Thns  ia  the  UpaniBhad* 

■  ^  ■  ■■ 

1.    Reference  to  the  secret  way  of  imparting  higher  trath. 

^.    There  are  six  claasBS  o^  asoetioB,  of  whom  Faramahaaksa  is  tbe  f  ooith  and 

Avadhuta  is  the  sixth. 
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DHTANA^BINDU  UPANISHAD'  OF  SAMA^VEDA. 
(Translated  by  two  Members  of  Kumbahonami  T,  8) 

EVEN  if  sin  should  aooamulate  to  a  mountain  extending  oyer  many 
Toganas  (distance),  it  is  destroyed  by  Dbyane^yoga.  At  no  time  has 
been  found  a  destroyer  of  sins  like  this.  Beejakshara  (Seed-letter  or  Oro) 
is  the  Supreme  Bindu  (spiritual  sperm).  Nada  (spiritual  sound)  is  above 
it.  When  that  Nada  ceases  along  with  the  letter  (Om),  then  the  Nada-less 
supreme  state  is  attained.  That  yogi  who  considers  as  the  highest  that 
which  is  above  Nada,  which  is  Anahata,  has  all  his  doubts  destroyed.  If  the 
point  of  an  hair  be  divided  into  one-hundred  thousand  parts,  this  (Nada)  is 
one  half  of  that  ;  and  when  (even)  this  is  absorbed,  the  Yogi  attains  to  the 
stainless  Brahm.  One  who  id  of  a  firm  mind  and  without  the  delusion  (ol 
sensual  pleasures)  and  ever  resting  in  Brahm,  should  see  like  the  string  (in  a 
rosary  of  beads)  all  creatures  (as  existing)  in  Atma  like  odor  in  flowers,  ghee 
in  milk,  oil  in  gingely  seeds  and  gold  in  quartz.  Again,  just  as  the  oil 
depends  for  its  existence  npon  gingely  seeds  and  odor  upon  flowers,  so  does 
the  Purusha  (the  ego)  depends  for  its  existence  upon  the  body,  both  external 
and  internal.    One  shoald  know  everything  as  the  tree  and  its  shadow. 

Atma  exists  everywhere  in  all  stainless  states.  The  one  Akshara  (letter 
Om)  should  be  contemplated  upon  as  Brahm  by  all  who  aspire  for  emanci- 
pation. (This)  earth,  Agni  (fire  element).  Big  Veda,  Bhu  and  Brahma 
»-all  these  (are  absorbed)  when  Akara  (A)  the  first  Amsa  (part)  of  Pranava 
(Om)  becomes  absorbed.  Anthariksha  (sky),  Yajur  Veda,  Vayu,  Buvar  and 
Vishnu  the  Janardana— «11  these  (are  absorbed)  when  Ukara  (U)  the  second 
Amsa  (part)  of  Pranava  becomes  absorbed.  Dhyur  (heaven),  Sun,  Sama  Veda^ 
8uwar  and  Maheswara—all  these  (are  absorbed)  when  Makara  (M)  the  third 
Amsa  (part)  of  Pranava  becomes  absorbed.  Akara  is  of  (Peethia)  yellow 
color  and  is  said  to  be  of  Bajo-guna  ;  Ukara  is  of  white  color  and  of  Satwa- 
guna;  Makara  is  of  dark  color  and  of  Tamo-guna.  He  who  does  not 
know  Omkara  as  having  eight  angas  (parts),  4  padas  (feet),  3  seats  and  5 
devatas  (gods)  is  not  a  Brahman.  Pranava  is  the  bow.  Atma  is  the  arrow 
and  Brahm  the  aim.  One  should  aim  at  it  with  great  care  and  then  he 
becomes  one  with  it.  When  that  highest  is  cognized,  all  Karmas  retnrii 
(from  him,  viz.,  do  not  affeot  him).  The  Vedas  have  Omkara  as  their  power. 
The  Swaras  (spiritual  sound)  have  Omkara  as  their  power.  The  three  worlds 
with  (all)  the  locomotive  and  the  fixed  (ones  in  them)  have  Omkara  as  their 
power.  The  short  (accent  of  Om)  burns  all  sins—the  long  one  is  decayless 
and  the  bestower  of  prosperity.  United  with  Ardhamatra  (half  metre  of 
Om),  the  Pranava  becomes  the  bestower  of  salvation.  That  man  is  the 
knower  of  the  Vedas  who  knows  that  the  end  (viz.,  Ardhamatra)  of  Pranava 
should  be  worshipped  (or  recited)  as  uninterrupted  as  the  flow  of  oil  and  as 
(resounding)  long  as  the  sound  of  a  bell.  One  should  contemplate  upon 
Omkara  as  Iswara  resembling  an  unshaken  light,  as  of  the  size  of  a  thumb 
and  as  motionless  in  the  middle,  of  the  pericarp  of  the  lotus  of  the  heart. 
Taking  in  Vayu  through  the  left  nostril  and  filling  the  stomach  with  it,  one 
should  contemplate  npon  Omkara  as  being  in  the  middle  of  the  body  and  as 
aarrounded  by  a  row  of  flames.  Brahma  is  said  to  be  inspiration,  Vishnu  is 
eaid  to  be  cessation  (of  breath),  and  Budra  is  said  to  be  expiration.  These 
are  the  devatas  (the  gods)  of  Pranayama.  Having  made  Atma  as  the  lower 
'  1.    The  Upanishsd  being  the  seed  ol  Meditation. 
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Arani  (sacrificial  wood)  and  Franava  as  the  upper  Arani,  one  should  see  the 
god  ill  secret,  through  the  practice  of  churning  which  is  Dhjana  (medi- 
tation). One  should  practice  restraint  of  breath  as  much  as  it  lies  in  his 
power  along  with  (the  uttering  of)  Omkara  sound  until  it  ceases  completely. 
Those  who  look  upon  Omas  of  the  form  of  Hamsa  staying  in  all,  shining  like 
crores  of  suns,  being  alone,  staying  in  Gamagama  (ever  going  and  coming) 
and  being  devoid  of  motion  (at  last  such  persons  are  freed  from  sin.  That 
Manas  (doubting  mind),  which  is  the  author  of  the  actions  (viz.),  creation, 
preservation  and  destruction  of  the  three  worlds,  is  (then)  absorbed  (in  the 
Supreme  Ooe).  That  is  the  highest  state  of  Yjishnu  (the  all-pervading).  The 
lotus  of  the  heart  has  8  petals  and  32  filaments.  The  sun  is  in  its  midst :  the 
moon  is  in  the  middle  of  the  sun :  Agni  (fire)  is  in  the  middle  of  the  moon  : 
the  Prabha  (spiritual  light)  is  in  the  midst  of  Agni.  Feeta  (seat)  is  in  the 
midst  of  Prabha,  being  set  in  diverse  gems.  One  should  meditate  upon  the 
Lord  Vasudeva  as  being  (seated)  upon  the  centre  of  Feeta  with  Anjana 
(stain),  as  having  Strivatsa  (black'  mark)  and  Kousthuba  (garland  of  gems) 
on  his  chest  and  as  adorned  with  gems  and  pearls  resembling  as  pure  crys- 
tal in  lustre  and  as  resembling  crores  of  moons  in  brightness.  He  sboiild 
meditate  upon  Mahavishnu  as  above  or  in  the  following  manner.  (That  is) 
he  should  meditate  with  inspiration  (of  breath)  upon  Mahavishnu  as  resem- 
bling the  Athasi  fiower  and  as  staying  in  the  seat  of  navel  with  four  hands^ 
ihen  wibh  restraint  of  breath  he  should  meditate  in  the  heart  upon  Brahm  the 
grand-father  sitting  (or  situated)  on  the  lotus  with  tho  goDra(paIe  red)  color  of 
gems  and  having  four  faces ;  then  through  expiration  he  should  meditate  upon 
the  three-eyed  (Sadd)  8iva  between  the  two  eyebrows  shining  like  the  pure 
crystal  being  stainless,  destroying  all  sins,  being  like  the  lotus  facing  down 
with  its  flower  (or  face)  below  and  the  stalk  above  or  the  flower  of  a  plantain 
tree,  being  of  the  form  of  all  Yedas,  containing  100  petals  and  100  leaves  and 
having  the  pericarp  fall  expanded.  There  he  should  meditate  upon  the  Sun, 
the  Moon  and  the  Agni  one  above  another.  Passing  above  through  the  lotas 
which  has  the  briglitness  of  Snn,  Moon  and  Agni,  and  taking  its  Hreem  Bija 
(letter)  one  leads  his  Atma  firmly.  He  is  the  knower  of  Yedas  who  knows  the 
three  seats,  the  three  matras,the  three  Brahmas,  the  three  Aksharas  (letters) 
and  the  three  matras  associated  with  the  Ardhamatra. .  He  who  knows  tbat 
which  is  above  Bindu,  Nada,  and  Kala  as  uninterrnpted  as  the  flow  of  oil 
and  as  (resounding)  long  as  the  sound  of  a  bell—that  man  is  a  knower  of  the 
Vedas. 

Just  as  a  man  would  draw  up  (with  his  mouth)  the  water  through  the 
(pores  of  the)  lotus  stalk,  so  the  Yogi  treading  the  path  of  Toga  should 
draw  up  Yayu  (the  breath).  Having  made  the  lotas  sheath  of  the  form  of 
Ardhamatra,  one  should  draw  up  breath  through  the  stalk  (of  the  nadis  Shn- 
shumna,  Ida  or  Pingala)  and  absorb  it  in  the  middle  of  the  eyebrows.  He 
should  know  that  the  middle  of  the  eyebrows  in  the  forehead,  which  is  also 
the  root  of  the  nose,  is  the  seat  of  neqtar.  That  is  the  great  place  of  Brahm. 
Postures,  restraint  of  breath,  subjugation  of  the  senses,  Dharana»  Dhyana  and 
Samadhi  are  the  six  parts  of  Toga.j  There  are  as  many  postures  as  there  are 
living  creatures,  and  Maheswara  (the  great  Lord)  knows  their  distinguishing 
features.  Siddha,  Bhadra,  Simha  and  Padma  are  the  four  (chief)  postures. 
Muladhara  (sacral  plexus)  is  the  first  plexus.  Swadhistana  (prostatic)  is  the 
second.  Between  these  two  is  said  to  be  the  seat  of  Yoni  (perineum)  having  the 

1.  The  black  mark  (on  the  breast  of  the  idol)  represents  Mulapi-akriti  and  the 
garlands  of  genoa  of  different  colors  representing  the  different  elements. 
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form  of  Kama  (god  of  love).  In  the  Adhara  of  the  anus,  there  is  a  lotna  of  4 
petals.  In  its  midst  is  said  to  be  the  Yooi  called  Kama  (god  of  love)  and  worship* 
ped  by  the  Siddhas.  In  the  midst  of  the  Toni  is  the  Linga  facing  the  west  and 
split  at  its  head  like  the  gem.  He  who  knows  this,  is  a  knower  of  the  Yedas. 
A  quadrilateral  figure  is  situated  above  Agni  (in  the  sacral  plexus)  and 
below  the  genital  organ,  of  the  form  of  molten  gold  and  shiaing  like  streaks 
of  lightning.  Prana  is  with  its  own  sound  when  it  has  Bwidhisht&na 
(prostatic  plexus)  as  its  seat  (or  since  Prana  arises  from  it).  Hence  the 
plexus  Swadhistana  is  spoken  of  as  the  genital  organ  itself.  That  is  called 
Manipuraka  (epigastric  plexus)  the  sphere  of  the  navel,  since  the  body  (there) 
is  pierced  through  by  Yayu  like  beads  by  string.  The  Jiva  (ego)  urged  to 
actions  by  past  virtuous  and  sinful  karmas  whirls  thus  about  in  this  great 
plexus  of  12^  petals  so  long  as  it  does  not  grasp  the  truth.  Above  the  geni« 
tal  organ  and  below  the  navel  is  the  Kandha  of  the  shape  of  a  bird's  egf^^ 
There  arise  (from  it)  nadis  (astral  nerves)  72,000  in  number.  Of  these  72  are 
generally  known.  Of  these  the  chief  ones  are  ten  and  carry  the  Pranas  (viz.), 
Ida,  Pingala,  Sushumna,  Gandhari,  Hasti jihva,  Pusha,  Yasaswani,  Alambusai 
Kuhu  and  Sankini.  This  sphere  of  the  nadis  should  ever  be  l^nown  by  the 
Yogis.  The  three  nadis,  Ida,  Pingala,  and  Sushumna,  are  said  to  cany  Prana 
always  and  have  as  their  devatas  (gods)  Moon,  Sun  and  Agni.  Ida  is  on  the 
left  side  and  Pingala  on  the  right  side,  while  Sushumna  is  in  the  middle. 
These  three  are  known  to  be  the  paths  of  Prana.  Prana,  Apana,  Samana» 
Udana  and  Yyana :  Naga,  Kurraa,  Krikara,  Devadatta  and  Dhananjaya— of 
these  the  first  five  are  called  Pranas  and  the  last  five  are  called  Yayus  (or 
Bub-Pranas).  All  these  are  situated  on  (or  run  along)  the  nadis,  (being)  in 
the  form  of  (or  having)  life.  Jiva,  which  is  under  the  influence  of  Prana  and 
Apana,  goes  up  and  down.  Jiva  that  is  ever  moving  by  the  left  and  right 
paths  is  not  visible.  Just  as  a  ball  struck  down  (on  the  earth)  with  the  hand 
springs  up  from  the  ground,  so  Jiva  ever  agitated  by  Prana  and  Apana  is  never 
still.  He  is  a  knower  of  Yoga  who  knows  that  Prana  always  draws  itself  from 
Apana  and  Apana  draws  itself  from  Prana  like  a  bird  (drawing  itself  from 
and  yet  not  freeing  itself  from)  the  string  to  which  it  is  tied  down.  Jiva 
oomes  out  with  the  letter  Ha  and  gets  in  again  with  the  letter  La,  Thus 
Jiva  always  utters  the  mantra  Hamsa,  Hamsa.  Jiva  always  utters  the 
mantra  21,600  times  in  one  day  and  night.  This  is  called  Ajap&  Gayatri 
and  is  ever  the  bestower  of  Nirvana  to  the  Yogis.  Through  its  very  thought 
man  is  freed  from  sins.  Neither  in  the  past  nor  in  the  future  is  there  a 
scienee  equal  to  this,  a  Japa  (a  mantra  recited)  equal  to  this  or  a  meritorious 
action  equal  to  this.  The  great  goddess  (Kundalini  Sakti)  sleeps  shutting 
with  her  mouth  that  door  which  leads  to  the  decayless  Brahma  hole.  Being 
aroused  by  the  contact  of  Agni  with  Manas  and  Prana,  she  takes  the  form  of 
a  needle  and  pierces  up  through  Sushumna.  The  Yogi  should  open  with  great 
effort  this  door  which  is  shut.  Then  he  will  pierce  the  door  to  salvation  by 
means  of  Kundalini.  Folding  firmly  the  fingers  of  the  hands,  assuming 
Padma  posture,  placing  the  chin  firmly  on  the  breast  and  fixing  the  mind  in 
Dbyana  (meditation),  one  should  frequently  raise  up  the  Apana,  fill  up  with 
air  and  then  leave  the  Prana  (within  Sushumna).  Then  he  gets  immeasur- 
able wisdom  through  the  whole  of  Sakti.  That  Yogi  who  assuming  Padma 
posture  worships  (t.  e.,  controls)  Yayu  (or  Prana)  at  the  door  of  the  Nadis  and 
then  performs  restraint  of  breath  is  released  without  doubt.  Subbing  the 
limbs  over  of  the  sweat  arising  from  fatigue,  abaudoning  all  acid,  bitter  and 

3L.    It  should  bo  lo; 

8* 
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Baltish  (food),  taking  delight  iu  the  taking  in  of  milk,  practising  celibacy, 
being  moderate  in  eating  and  ever  bent  on  Yoga,  the  Yogi  becomes  a  Siddba 
in  a  little  more  than  a  year.  No  enquiry  (of  doubt)  need  be  made  (concern- 
ing the  result).  Kundalini  Sakti  is  for  the  salvation  of  the  Yogis.  The 
union  of  Prana  and  Apana  is  accomplished  by  the  extinction  of  urine  and 
fsoces. 

One  becomes  young  even  when  old  by  means  o»f  Mulabandha.  Pressing 
the  Yoni  by  means  of  the  heels  and  contracting  the  anas  and  drawing  up  the 
Apana— this  is  called  Mulabandha.  Uddyana  bandha  is  so  called  because 
(it  is  like)  a  bird  that  flies  up  always  without  rest.  One  should  bring  the 
western  part  of  the  stomach  above  the  navel.  This  Uddyana  bandha  is  a 
lion  to  the  elephant  of  death,  since  it  binds  the  water  (or  uectar)  of  the 
Akas  which  arises  in  the  head  and  flows  down.  The  Jalandbra  bandha  is 
the  destroyer  of  all  the  pains  of  the  throat.  When  this  Jalandhra  bandha, 
which  is  the  destroyer  of  the  pains  of  the  throat,  is  performed,  then  nectar  does 
not  fall  on  A^ni  (below)  nor  does  the  Yayu  move.  When  the  tongue  enters 
backwards  into  the  hole  of  the  skull,  the  Mudra  of  (spiritual)  vision  is  the 
Khechari.  He  who  knows  the  Mudra  Khechari  has  not  disease,  death, 
sleep,  hunger,  thirst  or  swoon.  He  who  practises  this  Mudra  is  not  afEected 
by  Karma  nor  is  he  bound  by  the  limitations  of  time.  Since  Chitta  moves 
in  the  Kha  (akas),  and  since  the  tongue  has  entered  (in  the  Mudra)  Kha 
(hole)  (in  the  mouth),  therefore  the  Mudra  is  called  Khecharathi  and  worship- 
ped by  the  Siddhas.  He  whose  hole  (or  passage)  is  (made)  above  the 
uvula  (by  closing  the  tongue  backwards)  by  means  of  Khechari  Mudra 
never  loses  his  semen  even  when  embraced  by  a  lovely  woman.  Where  is 
the  fear  of  death  so  long  as  bindu  (semen)  stays  in  the  body.  Bindu  does 
not  go  out  of  the  body  so  long  as  Khechari  Mudra  is  practised.  (Even) 
when  bindu  comes  down  to  the  sphere  of  the  perineum,  it  goes  up,  being 
prevented  and  forced  up  by  (Kundalini)  Sakti  through  Yoni  Mudra.  This 
bindu  is  two-fold,  white  and  red.  The  white  one  is  called  Sukla  and  the  red 
one  is  called  Sonitha  and  contains  much  rajas.  The  rajas  which  stays  in 
Yoni  (perineum)  is  like  a  coral  tree.  The  bindu  (semen)  stays  in  the  seat 
of  the  genital  organs.  The  union  of  these  two  is  very  rare.  Bindu 
(white)  is  Siva  and  Rajas  is  Sakti.  Bindu  is  the  moon  and  Eajas  is  the  snn. 
Through  the  union  of  these  two  is  attained  the  highest  body  when  Bajas  is 
roused  up  by  agitating  the  Sakti  through  Vayu  which  unites  with  the  sun ; 
thence  is  produced  the  divine  form.  Sukla  is  united  with  the  moon  and 
Kajas  with  the  sun.  He  is  a  knower  of  Yoga  who  knows  the  proper  mixture 
of  these  two.  The  clearing  of  the  heaps  of  dirb,  the  unification  of  the 
sua  and  the  moon,  and  the  drying  of  the  Basas  (essences),  this  is  called  the 
great  Mudra.  Placing  the  chin  on  the  breast,  pressing  the  anus  by  means 
of  the  left  heel,  and  seizing  (the  toe  of)  the  extended  right  leg  by  the  two 
hands,  one  should  fill  his  belly  (with  air)  and  should  slowly  exhale.  This  is 
called  the  Mahamudra,  the  destroyer  of  the  sins  of  men. 

Now  I  shall  give  a  description  of  Atma.  In  the  seat  of  the  heart  is  a 
lotus  of  8  petals.  In  its  centre  is  the  Jyotis  (spiritual  light  of  Jlvatma)  an 
atom  in  size  making  (or  coming  round  in)  a  spiral  line.  In  it  is  located 
everything.  It  knows  everything.  It  does  everything.  It  does  all  these 
actions,  attributing  everything  to  its  own  power  (saying),  I  do,  I  enjoy,  I  am 
liappy,  I  am  miserable,  I  am  blind,  I  am  lame,  I  am  deaf,  I  am  mute,  I  am 
lean,  I  am  stout,  Ac.  When  it  rests  on  the  eastern  petal  which  is  of  sweta 
(white)  color,  then  it  has  a  mind  (or  ia  inclined)  to  virtuous  deeds  with 
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devotion.  When  ifc  rests  on  the  south-eastern  petal,  which  is  o£  red  colour 
then  it  is  inclined  to  sleop  and  laziness.  When  it  rests  on  the  southern 
petal,  which  is  of  Krishna  (black)  color,  then  ifc  is  inclined  to  hate  and 
be  angry.  When  it  rests  on  the  south-western  petal,  which  is  of  Isila 
(bine)  color,  then  it  gets  a  desire  for  sinful  and  harmful  action?.  When  ifc 
rests  on  the  western  petal,  which  is  of  crystal  color,  then  it  is  inclined  to  flirt 
and  amuse.  When  it  rests  on  the  north-western  petal,  which  is  of  Manikka 
(violet)  color,  then  it  has  a  mind  to  walk,  rove  and  be  indifferent.  When  it 
rests  on  the  northern  petal,  which  is  Peetha  (yellow)  color,  then  it  is  inclined 
to  be  happy  and  to  be  loving.  When  it  rests  on  tho  north-eastern  petal, 
which  is  of  Yidurya  (Lapis  Lazuli)  color,  then  it  is  inclined  to  compassion. 
When  it  stays  in  the  interspace  between  any  two  petals,  then  it  gets  the 
wrath  arising  from  diseases  generated  through  (the  disturbance  of  equili^ 
brium)  of  Yayu,  bile  and  phlegm  (in  the  body).  When  it  stajs  in  the 
middle,  then  it  knows  everything,  Bings,  dances;  speaks  and  makes  merri- 
ment. When  the  eye  is  pained  (after  a  day's  work),  then  in  order  to  remove 
(its)  pain,  he  circles  first  (in  a  line)  and  sinks  in  the  middle.  The  first  line 
is  of  the  color  of  Banduk  flower  (Bassia).  Then  is  the  state  of  sleep.  In 
the  middle  of  the  state  of  sleep  is  the  state  of  dream.  In  the  middle  of 
the  state  of  dream,  it  experiences  the  ideas  of  perception,  Yedas,  inference, 
possibility  and  (sacred)  words.  Then  there  arises  much  fatigue.  •  In  order 
to  remove  this  fatigue,  ho  circles  the  second  line  and  sinks  in  the  TBaiddlo; 
The  second  line  is  of  the  color  of  (the  insect).  Indrakopa  of  (red  or  white 
color).  Then  comes  the  state  of  dreamless  sleep.  During  dreamless  sleep 
it  has  only  the  thought  oonneoted  with  tho  highest  Lord  alone.  This 
state  is  of  nature  of  eternal  wisdom.  Afterwards  it  attains  the  nature 
of  the  Highest  Lord  (Parameswara).  Then  he  makes  a  round  of  the  third 
circle  and  sinks  in  the  middle.  The  third  circle  is  of  the  color  of  Padmarag» 
(ruby).  Then  comes  the  state  of  Turya  (the  fourth).  In  Tureeya  there  is  only 
the  connection  of  Faramatma.  It  attains  the  nature  of  etornal  wisdom. 
Then  one  should  gradually  attain  the  calmness  of  Chitta  (flitting  thought), 
which  is  controlled  by  will.  Placing  the  Manas  in  Atma,  one  should  think 
of  nothing  else.  Then  causing  the  union  of  Prana  and  Apana  he  finds 
everything  within  himself  in  the  nature  of  Atma.  Then  comes  the  state  of 
Turyathcetha  (that  state  beyond  the  fourth).  Then  everything  appears  as 
bliss.  He  is  beyond  the  pairs  (of  happiness  and  pains,  &c).  He  stays  here  as 
long  as  he  should  wear  his  body.  Then  he  attains  the  nature  of  Paramatma 
and  attains  emancipation  through  this  means.  This  alone  is  the  means  of 
knowing  Atma. 

When  Yayu  (breath)  which  enters  the  great  hole  having  a  hall  where 
four  roads  meet  (in  Kandha  in  the  navel  plexus)  gets  into  the  middle  point  of 
the  well-olaced  triangle^  (in  the  middle  of  the  eyebrows),  then  is  Achyutu 
(the  indestructible)  seen.  Above  the  aforesaid  triangle,  one  should  meditate 
on  the  five  Bija  (seed)  letters  of  ithe  elements)  earth,  &c.,  as  also  on  the  five 
Pranas,  the  color  of  the  Bijas  and  their  position.  The  letter  IV  is  the  Bija  of 
Prana  (Yayu  element)  and  resembles  the  blue  cloud.  The  letter  Ea  is  the 
Bija  of  Agni,  is  in  Apana  and  resembles  Bhanduk  (or  Bassia)  flower.  Tho 
letter  Va  is  the  Bija  of  Jiva,  is  Udana,  and  is  of  the  color  of  the  conch.  Tho 
letter  Ha  is  the  Bija  of  Akas,  is  8amana,and  is  of  the  color  of  crystal.  Prana 

1.  This  refers  to  the  mark  of  triangle  appeariiig  in  the  face  of  tlieToltiates  at 
the  first  stage  of  initiation. 

2.  Here  the  Bija  letters  are  not  all  given  ont,  and  their  oorreepondencefl  im- 
properly.   La^  which  is  the  Bija  letter  of  ^arth,  19  not  giyon.  out. 
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0taj8  in  the  bewt,  navel,  nose,  car,  foot,  finger  and  otbcr  places,  trayels 
through  (or  vibrates  along)  the  72,000  nadis,  stays  in  the  28  crores  of  hair 
pores  and  is  jet  the  same  everywhere.  It  is  that  which  is  called  life.  One 
should  perform  expiration,  &c.,  with  a  firm  will  and  great  attention  ;  and 
drawing  in  everything  (breath)  in  slow  degrees,  he  should  bind  Prana  and 
Apana  in  the  cave  of  the  lotus  of  the  heart  and  utter  Pranava.  Then  he 
should  contract  his  throat  aud  the  genital  organ.  From  the  sacral  [Aezus 
to  the  head^is  the  Sushumna  resembling  the  thread  of  the  Iotas.  The  l^ada 
(spiritual  sound)  which  is  produced  in  the  Yinadanda  (spinal  column)  resem- 
bles (that  of)  the  conch.  When  it  goes  to  the  hole  of  the  Akas,  it  resembles 
that  of  the  peacock.  In  the  middle  of  the  cave  of  the  skull  between  the  4 
doors  shines  Atma  like  sun  in  the  sky.  Between  the  two  bows  in  the  hole 
of  Brahma  (in  the  pineal  gland)  one  should  see  Purusha  with  Sakti  as  bis 
own  Atma.  Then  bis  Manas  is  absorbed  there.  That  man  attains  Kcuvallya 
who  understands  the  gems,  moonlight,  Nada,  bindu  and  the  seat  of  the  great 
Lord. 

Thus  is  the  Upanishad. 


^ct)icn)$. 


CHARAKA  SANHITA. 
If  modem  Hurope  owes  its  medicine  to  Saracens  and  Greeks,  India  may 
well  be  said  to  have  a  medical  system  of  its  own.  That  India  owes  no  other 
country  for  its  medicine  than  itself,  has  well-nigh  become  accepted  by  the 
majority  of  Orientalists,  except  a  few  of  the  type  of  Prof.  Weber,  according  to 
whom  our  country  is  Hellinized  from  head  to  foot,  and  had  no  physic  until 
the  Greek  doctors  came.  In  India,  tradition  makes  it  as  old  as  the  Yedas 
themselves.  Names  were  given  to  diseases,  and  medical  practitioners  were 
so  great  that  the  Yajur  Veda  prohibits  physicians  from  serving  as  priests  in 
a  sacrifice,  while  the  Tandhyamahabrahmana  of  the  SamaYeda  and  the  San- 
bita  of  Atharvan  contains  mantras  addressed  to  the  elementals  connected  with 
the  various  diseases  and  healing  herbs,  it  being  a  Hindu  belief  that  all  the 
results  on  the  physical  plane  are  due  to  action  on  the  astral  plane.  The 
Sanhita  of  Atharvan  had  a  distinct  portion  of  it  devoted  to  medicine,  known 
oy  the  name  of  Ayur  Yeda.  It  is  mentioned  by  all  the  Indian  medical  writers, 
although  not  a  single  copy  of  it  is  anywhere  known  to  exist,  in  however 
fragmentary  a  form.  The  ancient  Agnihotries  were  good  anatomists,  and 
finimal  anatomy  was  evidently  thoroughly  understood  as  each  separate  part 
had  its  own  distinctive  name.  Like  every  other  science,  medicine  ckims  its 
origin  from  the  Devas.  The  Aswins  were  the  divine  physicians  of  India. 
They  initiated  Indra  into  it.  He  taught  it  to  Bharadwaja,  who,  in  histnm, 
did  so  to  one  Punarvasu,  a  descendant  of  Atri.  Six  pupils,  all  rishis,  viz., 
Agnivesa,  Eheela,  Jatukama,  Parasara,  Harita,  and  Kharpara,  were  initiat- 
ed into  the  sacred  science,  by  Punarvasu,  on  the  breast  of  the  snowy  Hima- 
Tat.  The  six  disciples  each  wrote  a  treatise  and  lectured  to  many  disciples, 
but  Agnivesa's  alone  was  considered  the  best.  It  is  this  latter  that  was  sub- 
sequently corrected  by  Cbaraka,  and  still  bears  his  name.  It  is  thus  the  oldest 
Indian  medical  work  extant, — Susruta  being  universally  believed  to  be 
a  somewhat  later  production.  Prof.  Wilson  is  of  opinion  that  the  Arabians 
translated  these  two  magnificent  works,  and  studied  them  during  the  reign 
of  Harun-al-Baschid,  either  from  translations  from  the  originals,  or  from  the 
Psraiaa  tranalatioos  mad«  at  a  stiU  wrlier  porigd,      The  acieocs  h»d  sot  diti 
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dnrin.fi;  the  days  of  Mabomedan  rule.  The  Mussulman  kinj?s  were  all  patrons 
of  Indian  physicians,  and  during  the  reign  of  the  Moghuls  several  of  the 
other  medical  works  were  also  translated  into  Persian. 

The  impetus  to  the  study  of  Indian  mediciue,  among  the  European 
nations,  may  be  properly  said  to  havA  been  given  by  Drs.  Heyne,  Ains- 
lie,  Wilson,  and  Royle.  It  is  the  researches  of  these  famous  medical  men 
that  laid  to  a  great  extent  the  foundation  of  the  **  Indian  Pbarmacopceia ;" 
and  Dr.  Wise  gave  out  to  the  world,  in  1846,  a  comprehensive  view  of 
Indian  Medical  Sciences,  in  the  shape  of  his  *'  Commentary  on  Hindu 
Medicine."  In  1870  Dr.  Mahendralal  Sircar,  m.  n.,  c.  i.  s.,  attempted  to 
bring  out  an  English  translation  of  Charaka  Samhita.  But  it  is  highly  to 
be  resetted  that  the  work  oame  to  an  end  after  the  appearance  of  the  first 
two  chapters.  Seven  years  later  Dr.  Anna  Moreshwar  Kunt,  b.  a.,  u.  p.. 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the  Grant  Medical  College,  Bombay,  took  to 
editing  "  Charaka"  and  translating  '*  Sushruta" ;  but  the  works,  we  believe, 
are  far  from  being  complete. 

A  translation  of  Charaka,  coming,  therefore,  for  the  first  time,  must  be 
quite  welcome.  The  translation  is  undertaken  by  a  well  known  Kabiraj  of 
Calcutta— Pandit  Avinash  Chandra  Kaviratna.  He  has  already  produced 
good  editions  of  Charaka  and  Sushruta  Sanihitas  ;  and  has  now  sent  ua 
the  first  part  of  his  translation.  We  have  no  time  to  go  minutely  into  the 
merits  of  the  translation  or  a  comparison  of  it  with  Dr.  M.  L.  Sircar's,  but 
in  may  be  generally  that,  so  far  as  we  have  compared  it  at  random  with 
the  original  and  Dr.  Sircar's,  we  can  say  that,  while  both  try  to  bring  out  the 
ideas  in  the  original,  tbe  Kaviraj's  is  more  literal  in  his  rendering,  while 
Dr.  Sircar's  is  more  explanatory.  Under  these  circumstances,  therefore, 
explanations  of  obscure  passages,  from  the  commentaries,  e.  g.,  of  Chakra- 
panidatta,  will  not  fail  to  be  a  boon  to  English-educated  Hindus  and  foreign- 
ers. The  foot-notes  containing  English  and  botanical  equivalents  to  names 
of  Indian  drugs,  are  very  valuable,  and  show  how  much  pains  have  been 
taken  with  them.  We  sincerely  hope  that,  considering  the  necessity  for  the 
translation  of  these  most  ancient  Indian  Medical  works  we  possess — ^the 
pnblic  will  come  forward  to  purchase  it,  for  nothing  can  be  a  greater  need  to 
the  rising  generation  of  this  country  than  to  exactly  know  what  their  ances* 
tors  thought  and  did. 

S.  E.  G0FAL4CHABLU. 


gorrc$pott5cttcc. 

THEOSOPHY  IN  WESTERN  LANDS. 

[^EVam  our  London  Correspondent.'] 

London,  Jwie  1891. 
Althoucb  more  than  a  month  has  elapsed  since  the  passing  away  of 
H.  P.  B.,  our  great  Leader,  Teacher  and  Friend,  yet  notices  from  the 
public  press  all  over  the  world  still  continue  to  pour  in  upon  ns ;  and  the 
BewMD  of  EeviewB  for  this  month  devoting,  as  it  does,  the  Character 
Sketch  for  the  current  number  to  H.  P.  B.,  keeps  the  ball  still  rolling,  and 
will  do  mnch  towards  spreading  information,  the  nature  of  which  evokes  on 
all  sides  the  question  "  What  is  Theosophy  P"  Mr.  Stead,  the  well-known 
and  able  Editor  of  The  Review  of  Beviewst  confided  to  Mr.  Sinnett  the  task 
of  writing  tke  sketch  of  H.  P.  B.'s  Life  and  Work;  and  it  is  almost  needlesa 
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to  add,  with  the  result  that  that  task  has  been  well  and  ably  executed  hy 
the  popular  pioneer  exponent  of  Tbeosophy  to  the  West,  the  author  of  **Th8 
Occult  World"  and  "  Esoteric  Buddhism",  from  whose  pen  we  received,  five 
years  ago,  the  compilation  already  familiar  to  us  as  "  Incidents  in  the  Life 
of  Madame  Blavatsky." 

Mr.  Stead  himself  prefaces  the  sketch  by  a  short  introduction*  which 
will  be  read  with  grateful  pleasure  by  all  true  Theosophists,  so  genuine  and 
graceful  a  tribute  is  it  to  the  memory  of  our  Teaoher.  But  it  is  more  than 
this,  as  a  few  extracts  will  show,  for  Mr.  Stead  was  one  of  those — the  miuo- 
rity — who  had  some  insight  into  the  colossal  strength  and  greatness  of  her 
whom  we  have  known  as  H.  P.  B.    He  says  :— 

**  Madame  Blavatsky  was  a  great  woman.  She  was  not  the  fanltless  monsier 
whom  the  world  ne'er  saw,  and  it  most  be  admitted  she  was  in  more  senses  tiian 
one  something  of  a  monster.  She  was  huge  in  body,  and  in  her  character,  alike  in 
its  strength  and  weakness,  there  was  something  of  the  Babelaiaian  gigantesqae. 
Bat  if  she  had  all  the  nodosity  of  the  oak,  she  was  not  without  its  strengtli ; 

Of  Madame  Blavatsky,  the  wonder-worker,  I  knew  nothing;  I  did  not  go  to 

her  seeking  signs,  and  most  assuredly  no  sign  was  given  me,  ;  She  neither  donbled 
a  tea  cap  in  my  preseaoe  nor  grew  a  gold  ring  out  of  a  rose-bud,  nor  did  she  even 
cause  the  familiar  raps  to  be  heard.  All  these  manifestations  seemed  as  the  mere 
trivialities,  the  shavings  as  it  were,  thrown  oflF  from  the  beam  of  cedar  toood  which  she 
was  fashioning  as  one  of  the  pillars  in  the  Temple  of  Truth**  I  do  not  remember 
ever  referring  to  them  in  our  conversations,  and  it  is  slightly  incomprehensible  to 
me  how  any  one  can  gravely  contend  that  they  constitute  her  claim  to  respect 

What  Madame  Blavatsky  did  was  an  immeasurably  greater  thing  thin  the 

doubling  of  tea  cups;  She  made  it  possible  for  some  of  the  most  cultivated  and 
Boeptioal  men  and  women  of  this  generation  to  believe — believe  ardently,  to  an 
extent  that  made  them  proof  against  ridicule  and  disdainf  nl  of  persecution,  that 
not  only  does  the  invisible  world  that  encompasses  us  contain' intelligences  vaatlj 
superior  to  our  own  in  knowledge  of  the  truth,  but  that  it  is  possible  for  man  to 
enter  into  communion  with  these  hidden  and  silent  ones  and  to  be  taught  of  them 

the  Divine  mysteries  of  time  and  of  eternity This  is  a  great  ashiBvement,  and 

one  which  a  priori  would  have  been  laughed  at  as  impossible.  Yet  she  perfonned 
that  miracle." 

Mr.  Stead  then  goes  on  to  say  that  after  all  objeotoni  may  proclaim, 
*'  her  Tbeosophy  is  all  moonshiue."  And  even  if  thoy  do,  he  observes, "  is  not 
moonshine  better  than  outer  darkness,  and  is  not  moonshine  itself  but  the 
pale  reflection  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  P"  However,  Mr.  Stead  says  he  is  by 
no  means  prepared  to  admit  that  "  the  creed"  H.  P.  B.  preached  with  such 
fervour,  "  deserves  to  be  scouted  as  moonshine,"  and  points  out  very  logically 
that  "  the  truth  always  begins  as  heresy."  ^Tbeosophy  has  at  least  the  advan- 
tage of  being  heretical,  as  we  have  all  of  us  experienced  ;  and  the  world  might 
add  to  our  cost !     But,  says  Mr.  Stead,  "  In  every  heresy  there  may  be  the 

germ  of  a  new  revelation Tbeosophy  brought  back  to  the    scientific  and 

sceptical  world  the  great  conception  of  the  greatest  religions,  the  existence  of 
sublime  beings,  immeasurably  sirperior  to  the  pigmy  race  of  men  who 
stand,  as  it  were,  midway  between  the  Infinite  and  ourselves.  01  the 
immense  but  invisible  hierarchy,  which  to  our  forefathers  spanned  the  fathom- 
less abyss  between  God  and  man,  hardly  even  the  memovy  now  remains. 
In  her  strange,  weird  fashion,  Madame  Blavatsky  resuscitated  this  aocient 
iaith."  From  all  this,  and  much  more  which  have  I  not  spaoeio  quote,  it  will  be 
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seen  that  her  message,  from  this  "  hierarchy"  to  the  Western  world,  has  fallen 
on  the  ears  of  hearers  noi  unwilling  to  listen,  and,  it  may  he,  even  to  enqnrie 
further  **  on  this  matter."  Indeed,  the  widespread  interest  in  Theosophy, 
evidences  of  which  are  daily  heing  brought  before  our  notice,  is  almost  phe- 
nomenal when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  how  short  a  period — as  time  is 
counted—has  in  reality  elapsed  since  the  Theosophical  Society  was  f ounded> 
and  how  small  is  the  band  of  faithful  and  devoted  hard-workers  in  the  field* 
The  grain  of  mustard  seed,  sowed  by  the  hand  which — as  H.  P.  B.'s — ^will  no 
more  labour  for  the  sacred  cause,  is  already  "  greater  than  the  herbs,"  and 
threatens  to  become  that  **  Tree"  whose  branches  may  yet  overshadow  the 
"whole  world. 

I  told  you  in  my  last  letter  of  the  immense  number  of  press  notices  of 
H.  P.  B.'s  departure,  which  had  then  already  reached  me;  since  which  they 
have  continued  to  come  in,  though  of  course  in  gradually  decreasing 
numbers, — news  from  America*  India,  and  Australia,  being  the  latest  to 
arrive.  The  American  press  is — almost  without  exception — interested,  and 
iasert  notices  of  a  temperate,  just,  and,  in  many  cases,  laudatory  and  enthusias- 
tic character.  Mr.  Peacocke*s  admirable  letter,  together  with  that  from  a 
correspondent  signing  himself  "  Sic  itur  ad  astra"  to  theBombay  Gazette,  must 
have  done  much  to  stem  the  tide  of  slander  which  was  setting  in  India,  in 
spite  of  the  sneering  comments  with  which  Mr.  Peacocke*s  letter  has  been 
received  by  some  contemporaries.  There  is,  after  all,  too  strong  a  love  of 
fair-play  in  the  English-speaking  races,  to  allow  of  their  swallowing,  open* 
mouthed,  all  the  venomous  slander  and  deliberate  misrepresentation  which 
baffled  malice,  and  that  inveterate  and  bitter  hatred  which  springs  irgm 
exposed  self-seeking,  can  invent. 

The  June  number  of  Lticifer,  which  will  reach  you  before  this  letter 
does,  contains  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  touching  eulogies  ever  written 
on  any  one,  by  "  Saladin,"  Editor  of  the  Agnoetic  Journal,  and  which  reached 
me  too  late  for  any  extracts  therefrom  to  be  inserted  in  my  last  letter.  Tho 
article  now  printed  in  Luctfer  is  taken  f  ronabhe  Agnostic  Journal  of  May  30th  in 
which  it  appeared ;  and,  as  you  will  already  have  read  it,  any  conunents  on 
the  great  agnostic's  estimate  of»  and  personal  affection  for,  H.  P.  B.  as  ex- 
pressed in  his  article,  would  be  superfluous :  it  is  only  one  more  added  to 
the  number  of  the  many  eloquent  testimonies  to  the  power  H.  P.  B.  had  o£ 
influencing  people  who  did  not  agree  with  her. 

Our  Blavatsky  Lodge  meetings  have  been  unusually  crowded  during  the 
last  few  weeks,  there  being  not  even  standing  room  left  in  the  Lecture  Hall, 
on  one  or  two  occasions.  Of  course  the  presence  of  Mr.  Judge,  and,  until 
lately,  of  Dr.  Buck,  has  proved  a  great  attraction,  both  being  able,  fluent,  and 
practised  speakers.  The  testimony  to  H.  P.  B.  and  her  work,  rendered  by 
Dr.  Buck,  on  both  occasions  when  he  addressed  the  Lodge,  created  a  profound 
impression, — an  impression  which  will  be  confirmed,  and  made  only  the  more 
lasting,  by  the  paper  he  contributes  to  the  present  Memorial  number  of 
Lv>cifer;  and  which  carries  the  added  weight  of  a  judgment  which  contained 
no  personal  element,  inasmuch  as  he  never  saw  H.  P.  B.  in  life,  as  I  have 
already  told  you ;  arriving,  as  he  and  Mrs.  Buck  did,  only  to  meet  with  the 
sad  news  that  they  were  too  late,  and  that  H.  P.  B.  had  passed  away.  While 
deeply  sympathising  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Buck  in  their  great  disappointment, 
we  cannot  but  feel  glad  that  their  coming  to  England  has  enabled  us  to  know 
them  personally  j  and  they  carry  irith  them,  ijeturning  to  their  home  in  th^ 
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far  West,  all  good  wishes,  and  that  affectionnt^B  regard  with  which  they  ha^e 
inspired  all  who  have  been  so  fortunat-e  as  to  make  their  acquaintance. 

The  present  course  of  Lectures  at  our  Lodge  ends  next  Thursday,  the 
25th  instant ;  and  our  active  and  energetic  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  F.  Wright,  has 
arranged  a  new  Syllabus  on  lines  which  promise  to  be  even  more  productive 
of  fruitful  and  interesting  discussion  than  any  course  which  we  have  as  yet 
had.  Taking  as  a  basis  "  The  three  Objects  of  the  Theosophical  Society,"  he 
divides  them  up  as  follows  :— 

(1)  To  form  the  nucleus  of  a  Universal  Brotherhood  of  Humanity,  withoiU  dig- 
tinctian  of  Race,  Oreed^  Bern,  Caste  or  Colour, 

July    2iid — "  Brotherhood" — Annie  Besant. 
„      9th—*'  Beincamation   in    its    relation  to  Universal   Brotherhood." — 

W,  Q.  Judge. 
,,     16th—"  Karma,  in  its  relation  to  Universal  Brotherhood."— H.  S.  Oleott. 
„     23rd — "  Ethics," — Herbert  Burrows, 
„     30th—"  The  Great  Benanciation."— O.  S.  fl.  Mead. 

(2)  To  promote  the  study  of  Aryan  and  other  Eastern  Literaturesy  RHigions  and 
Sciences^ 

Aufr    6th—"  Ex  Oriente  Lux.'^—E.  8.  Olcott. 
„    18th—"  The  trans- Himalayan  School  of  Adepts.**— Archibald  KeighOey, 
„    20th—"  The  Beligious  Byatemg  of  the  Orient." — G.  T.  Sturdy, 
„    27th—"  The  East  and  the  West :  the  Fatnre  of  the  Theosophical  Society.'* 

— Anni9  BesatU. 
(8)     To  investigate  unexplained  laws  of  Nature,  and  the  psychical  potcers  of  Man^ 
Sept.    Srd— "Theoaophy  and  Occultism"— G.  R,  8,  Mead. 
„    loth— "  The  Seven  Principles  in  Man."— IT.  Kingsland. 
„    17th—"  States  of  Consoionsneaa,  Dreams,  etc. — W,  R,  Old. 
„    24th—"  Psychic  and  Kostic   Action,  Magic,  Bhiek  and  White."— ^nai^ 
Besant, 
In  this  course  of  discussions,  as  you  see,  we  have  the  great  advan- 
tage of  hearing  both  Col.  Olcott  and  Mr.  Jadge,  in  addition  to  our  own 
well-known  and  eloquent  speaker^    The  name  following  the  title  of  each 
discussion  indicates,  of  course,  the  opener,  who  speaks  for  about  half  an  hour. 
Mrs.  Besuib  has  made  a  very  successful  little  lecturing  tour  within  the 
last  ten  days,  taking  in  Bradford,  Manchester  and  Liverpool.    Mr.  Judge 
accompanied  her,  and  bobh  were  well  received  and  attentively  listened  to 
by  large  audiences,  on  each  occasion.    In  Liverpool  the  large  Rotonda 
Lecture  Hall,  which  holds  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  hundred  people  I  believe, 
and  which  had  been  hired  for  the  occasion,  was  quite  full.    The  local  papera 
reported  the  substance  of  the  lectare  very  fairly,— a  distinct  advance  on 
their  attitude  of  even  two  or  three  years  ago.    Tbeosophy  seems  now  to  be 
taken  more  au  serieux  and  less  ^as  an  appropriate  subject  for  the  exercise 
of  dreary  provincial  wit  and  sarrcasm. 

Colonel  Olcott,  who  is,  as  you  know,  expected  here  in  time  fo  r  the  forth* 
coming  European  Convention,  seems  to  have  been  working  just  as  indefati- 
gably  in  Australia  as  he  always  works  elsewhere.  Beports^-cohimna  of 
reports— reach  me  of  lectures  delivered  by  him  on  Tbeosophy  and  Budd- 
hism, and  of  manifold  ''  interviews"  which  may  or  may  not  give  a  correct 
representation  of  what  our  P.  T.  S.  really  said  on  each  occasion*  The 
main  point  seems  to  be  hat  he  thas  very  evidently  awakened  a  widespread  aad 
vital  interest  in  the  truths  which  Tbeosophy  proclaims  to  the  world,  leaving 
l)chind  bim  in  AuistrftUa  aqw  »a^  9CtiT6  centres  of  if o^k  destined  in  the  neai^ 
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future  to  materially  inflaence  and  mould  the  thought  of  our  brethren  on 

the  other  side  of  the  world. 

•  ••••• 

The  Fortnightly  Review  for  May  contains  a  paper  by  Mathilde  Blind, 
irhich  is  especially  interesting  to  all  who  look  beneath  the  outward  seeming 
of  things,  for  that  underlying  unity  sure  to  be  found  if  we  but  dig  deep 
enough.  The  unity  I  speak  of,  however,  lies  very  near  the  surfaoe  in: 
^  Personal  Recollections  of  Mazzini,"^  the  paper  in  which  Mathilde  Blind 
lovingly  and  enthusiastically  records  a  few  memories  of  one  who  had  been 
190  true  a  friend  to  her.  Hear  her  opening  sentences  : — 

"  Those  who  have  heard  HasEini  will  never  forget  the  eloqaeiice»  originality 
and  range  of  his  talk.  It  sometimes  had  a  prophetic  grandeur,  a  ring  of  passionate 
oonviotion,  which  stimulated  every  better  impulse,  and  made  his  listeners  realise  those 
larger  issnes  of  life  which  bring  individaal  oonsoionsoess  into  harmony  with  nni« 
versa]  law.  His  speech  had  the  urgency  of  a  trampet  call.  In  fact  to  have  known 
Mazzini  is  to  undrstand  those  mythical  and  historical  figures  who,  from  Buddha 
to  Savonarola,  have  infused  a  new  spirit  into  the  outworn  religious  thought  of  their 
age, — ^men  who  were  themaelves  the  embodiment  of  their  message,  and  whose  unwrit- 
ten sermons,  graven  on  the  hearts  of  their  disciples,  become  the  means  of  transform- 
ing empires  and  shaking  the  destinies  of  nations." 

The  writer  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  ferment  and  unrest  of  her  mind 
in  early  years,  how  she  eVer  sought  a  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  world,  an 
explanation  of  apparent  injustice;  and  how  it  had  needed  Mazzini's 
*'  essentially  spiritual  doctrine*'  to  bridge  over  the  void  left  by  the  present 
day  materialistic  school  of  thought.  She  speaks  of  his  "  quenchless 
faith  in  the  progress  of  the  race,  and  in  the  duty  of  the  individual  to 
modify  and  transform  the  social  medium,"  but  the  opinions  he  held  as  to 
the  oneneaa  of  all  human  life  mark  him — ^in  our  eyes  at  least — as  a  true 
occultist,  whether  or  no  he  knew,  or  recognised,  it  himself  ;  and  Miss  Blind 
but  deepens  this  conviction  with  every  succeeding  page  of  her  most  in- 
teresting article.  She  says  again,  "  What  made  Mazzini  so  great  in  my 
eyes  was  that  he  tried  to  grasp  life  as  a  whole  :  that  he  considered  the 
evolution  of  society  as  an  upward  mt>vement,  of  which  the  progressive 
stages  are  marked  by  the  different  creeds  which  each  in  turn  have  contri- 
buted their  share  in  developing  the  moral  and  mental  capacities  of  man." 
His  ethical  teaching  is  in  closest  accord  with  the  spirit  breathed  in  the 
'•  Voice  of  the  Silence"  :— 

**  Tou  want  to  be  happy,"  he  says,  "  but  happiness,  let  me  tell  you,  is  not  the 

object  of  our  life."  "  A  deep  abiding  sadness    always  fills  my  heart for  at  present 

men  have  lost  the  sense  of  the  con  tinnity  and  unity  of  their  race.    Each  one  is 
only  oonscions  of  his  own  ind  ividual   rights.     They  have  forgotten  duty."      **  Tou 

mast  do  good  for  the  sake  of   goodness  only .it  is  from  yourself  that  you  must 

draw  strength  and  comfort.     It  is  by  resohinff  through  your  own  efforts,  faith :  — , 
faith  in  duty  and  immortality."     "  Life  is  not  $eareh  for  happiness  i  li^e -is  a 
mission.    We  have  no  rights,  we  ha  ve  only  dnSy. .  .Life  Im  a  missioB :  nothing  e]se««« 
there  is  nothiog  but  duty." 

How  strangely  akin  to  our  own  beloved  Teacher's  spirit  is  this  reiter- 
ated sounding  of  the  note  of  duty.  Duty,  duty  and  always  duty.  Mazzinl's 
ideas  on  genius,  too,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  almost  exactly  similar  to  H.  P. 
B.'s  teachings ;  he  says,  "  all  great  scien  tific  discoveries  have  been  owing  to 
what  they  call  intuition — to  an  hy  pothe  sis  which  flashed  before  the  eye  of 
genius,  without  antecedents  without  any  reasoning  that  could  be  ascertained* 
Beasouing  only  ascertained   the  truth  of  the  hypothesis  afterwards."    "  If 
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ever,"  he  writes  to  Miss  Blind,  "  you  have  a  strange  moment  of  religioas 
feeling,  of  supreme  resignation,  o£  quiet  love  of  humanity,  of  a  calm  insight 
of  duty,  kueel  down,  kneel  down,  tbaukful,  and  treasure  within  yourself 
the  feeling  suddenly  arisen ;  it  is  the  feeling  of  life." 

I  am  leaving  myself  little  space  to  touch  upon  several  interesting 
articles  in  the  current  magazines,  the  subjects  and  writers  of  which,  though 
calling  themselves  neither  occult,  nor  theosophical,  yet  do  in  reahty  come 
very  close  to  being  both.  In  fact  the  point  of  view  taken  by  jonmalists, 
critics,  and  popular  writers  generally,  seemB  to  be  changing ;  gently  and 
almost  imperceptibly  it  may  be,  yet  most  certainly  becoming  tinctured 
with  thought  that  in  its  origination  called  itself  theosophic.  The  review 
of  Contemporary  Literature  in  the  pages  of  the  Wesitmuuter  Rmfiew  notioes 
one  or  two  recent  books  on  Psyohologyy'-Hine  being  by  Professor  Harald 
Hofifding,  translated  by  Miss  Lowndes  under  the  title  OviUinei  nf  Psyofiohgy. 
Dr.  Hoffding  considers  that  out  of  "  the  possible  views  which  can  be  held 
as  to  the  nature  of  mind  and  its  relation  to  the  body,  only  four  possibilities 
can  be  conceived — (a)  Eibher  consciousness  and  brain,  mind  and  body,  act 
one  upon  the  other  as  tvro  distinct  beings  or  substances  ;  (&)  or  the  mind  is 
only  a  form  and  product  of  the  body  ;  (c)  or  the  body  is  only  a  form  of 
product  of  one  or  several  mental  beings ;  (d)  or,  finally,  mind  atid  hodij, 
consciousTiesa  and  hirain,  are  evolved,  as  different  forms  of  expression  of  one  and 
{ke  s(i)ne  being,'*  The  italics  are  mine,  and  strange  to  say  the  author 
appears  distinctly  inclined  to  accept  the  fourth  named  poss^ibility.  He 
admits,  of  course,  "  that  there  is  a  co-relation  between  consciousness  and 
cerebral  activity,"  but  **  supposes  that  one  and  the  same  principle  has  found 
its  expression  in  a  double  form." 

Another  somewhat  more  metaphysical  work  than  that  last  noticed  is  M. 
Belhache's  La  Pensee  et  le  Frincipe  Pensant.  Herein,  says  the  Wesiminster 
Beviewy  the  author  has  a  distinct  theory  to  uphold,  and  *'  contends  for  the 
independent  existence  of  the  soul,  while  admitting  all  the  organic  uses  of  the 
brain  contended  for*  by  bhe  physiologist.  The  senses  and  the  understaDding 
be  is  prepared  to  allow,  depend  upon  cerebral  f  unobions  ;  but  he  maintains  a 
kigher  origin  for  the  reason.  Belative  and  contingent  ideas  depend  upon  the 
senses  and  the  brain,  but  universal  ideas,  those  belonging  to  the  pure  reason, 
he  considers  as  appertaining  essentially  to  the  soul  itself."  Here  verily 
is  Plato  in  modern  garb  it  is  true,  but  none  the  less  recognisable  as  Plato. 

M.  Alfred  Fouillee  comes  to  the  fore  ag^n,  in  the  Rsvne  d^  Deu»  Moniety 
writing  upon  the  relation  of  the  physical  and  mental  forces  of  the  universe,  as 
viewed  in  the  light  obtained  upon  the  problem  through  the  recent  ezperiiaents 
in  hypnotiam.  He  f^rees  with  M.  Pierre  Janet  as  to  the  doctrine  of  idiet 
forces,  to  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  refer  once  or  twice  lately,  as  you  amy 
remember.  And  his  conclusions  upon  the  Inatter,  as  stated  in  U\e  pi^seut 
article,  lea^e  nothing  to  be  desired,  from  the  theoaophieal  point  of  view,  for 
he  declares  that  the  essential  thing,  philosophically  speaking,  i^  vo  caase 
the  truest  and  highest  ideas  to  predominate  in  the  human  consciousness. 
That  he  dimly  suspects  thought— or  **  Idees" — to  be  the  one  mighty  creative 
force  in  the  universe,  can  be  gathered  from  his  expressed  opinion  that 
*'  the  force  of  ideas  is  a  real  force  possessed  by  us  as  thinking  beings,  trhile 
we  are,  perhaps,  at  the  same  time  ourselves  only  the  expression  of  the  ideas 
of  eternal  natur  e." 

A.  L.  Clejlthes. 
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THE  THBOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY  IN  EUBOPIL 


FIRST  ANNUAL  CONVENTION, 

Held  in  London,  July  "Sth  and  TOth,  1891. 


FIRST  DAY,  MORNING  SESSION. 

rEi  Convention  assembled  in  the  Lectore  Hall  of  the  Head-quar- 
ters, 17  and  19,  Avenue  Road,  Regent's  Park,  N.  W.,  atJO  a.  m. 
July  9th.  The  President-Fonnder  took  the  chair  and  called  th^onven- 
tion  to  order.  G.  R.  S.  Mead  was  appointed  Secretary ;  and  W.  R. 
Old,  Assistant  Secretarj  of  the  Convention. 

Address  of  Welcome  to  the  President-Pounder. 

Annie  Besant,  President  of  the  Blavatskj  Lodg^e,  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings by  welcoming  the  Chairman  with  the  following  address  : — 

"  It  is  at  once  my  duty  and  privilege,  as  President  of  the  Bla- 
vatsky  Lodge,  the  largest  in  the  British  dominions,  to  voice  the  wel«i 
come  of  the  Delegates  and  members  of  this  Convention  to  the  President- 
Founder.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  remind  yon  of  the  past  services 
he  has  rendered  the  cause  to  which  his  life  has  been  dedicated*  Chosen 
by  the  Masters  as  President  for  life  of  the  Theosophioal  Society,  assod-' 
ated  with  their  messenger,  H.  P.  B.,  bound  together  by  every  tie  that 
can  bind,  no  words  we  can  utter,  no  thought  we  can  think,  can  add  any* 
thing  to  the  loyalty  wliioli  every  member  must  feel  to  our  President. 
We  welcome  bim  with  added  warmth,  because  of  the  promptii^e  with 
which,  on  receiving  the  notice  of  H.P.  B.'s  departure,  he  has  come  from' 
Australia,  where  he  had  gone  to  recover  tiie  health  lost  in  the  sorvico 
of  the  cause.    He  came  across  the  ocoan  without  delay,  in  order  thafi 
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by  his  presence  he  might  strengthen  and  encourage  us  here  in  Europe, 
that  every  one  may  go  promptly  forward  in  the  work.  And  in  bidding 
you,  as  President,  welcome  to  this  Convention,  we  can  assure  jou  of 
our  steadfast  loyalty  to  the  cause,  you  who  are  the  only  one  who  repre- 
sents the  mission  from  the  Masters  themselves.  We  are  met  here  to-day 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  H.  P.  B.,  and  the  only  way  to  carry  on  her 
work,  and  to  strengthen  the  Society,  will  be  by  loyalty  and  faithfulness 
to  the  cause  for  which  she  died,  the  only  cause  worth  living  for^and 
dying  for  in  this  world."  (Great  applause.) 

Bro.  William  Q.  Judge,  in  seconding  the  address,  said  he  conld 
add  nothing  to  what  had  been  said  so  well  by  Annie  Besant,  except  to 
express  his  entire  concurrence  with  her  sentiments. 

Call  Boll  of  Branches. 

The  General  Secretaries,  G.  R.  S.  Mbad  and  W.  R.  Old,  then  read 
the  lists  of  Branches  of  the  European  and  British  Sections,  and  the 
Delegates  and  Proxies  responded  as  follows  : — 

European  Section. 


London  Lodge  

Ionian  Branch 

Vienna  Lodge 

Swedish  Branch     

(159  members). 
Dutch-Belgian  Branch... 
Le  Lotus  Branch  (Paris) 
Spanish  Group       


G.  R.  S.  Mead,  Proxy. 
Frederich  Eckstein,  Delegate. 
Sydney  Alrutz,  Delegate. 


G.  R.  S.  Mead,  Proxy. 
Mme.  Petersen,  Delegate. 

Jose  Xifre,  Delegate. 

Treasurer — Emily  Kislingbury. 
General  Secretary — ^^G.  R.  S.  Mead. 
Sritiflh  Section. 

.•     • Isabel  Cooper-Oakley,  Dtdegate, 

J.  W.  Brodie-Innes,  President. 

Fred.  J.  Dick,  Delegate. 

Annie  Besant,  Proxy. 

..     ...     ...     Oliver  Firth,  President. 

R.  B.  Nisbet,  President. 

.•     ..♦     ..•     W.  B.  Old,  Proxy. 

.••     •     Sidney  V.  Edge,  Proxy. 

>.«     «     Mrs.  E.  Tippetts,  Delegate. 

.•     •.•     •••     A.  J.  Campbell,  Delegate. 
.•     ..«     •••     Wm.  Kingsland,  President* 
Treasurer — F.  L.  Gardner. 
General  Secretary— Yf.  R.  Old. 
The  President  declared  that  voting  according  to  the  constitution 
of  the  British  Section,  viz,,  one  vote  for  every  Branch,  and  one  additional 
vote  for  every  25  mem)76rs  ot  a  Bnuicb>  isbould  baye  effect  in  the  Con- 
Yention, 


Blavatsky  Lodge 
Scottish        „ 
Dublin  „ 

Newcastle  „ 
Bradford  „ 
Liverpool  „ 
Birmingham  ,, 
W.  op  Eng.  „ 
Brighton  „ 
Brixton  „ 
Chiswick       3, 
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The  President's  Address. 

Brothers  and  Sisters^ — When  I  try  to  concentrate  ray  thonglits  to 
speak  to  you,  1  find  a  very  great  difficulty  in  translating  them  into  words, 
because  my  heart  is  so  oppressed  by  the  ginef  that  has  fallen  upon  us  by  the 
presence  of  this  empty  chair,  by  the  memories  of  seventeen  years  of  inti- 
mate association,  that  the  tongue  refuses  its  office,  and  I  can  only  leave 
you  to  infer  what  my  feelings  are  on  coming  to  meet  you  here.  When  I 
heard  the  news  of  H.  P.  B.'s  death,  I  was  in  Sydney,  N.  S.  Wales.  My 
first  intimation  and  my  second  did  not  come  by  cable ;  I  got  it  otherwise. 
I  had  been  expecting  it  for  years.  It  was  always  understood  that  I  was 
to  outlive  her,  and  therefore,  I  did  not  feel  overwhelmed,  for  I  knew  per- 
fectly well  that  she  would  not  leave  until  she  had  completed  the  task  that 
was  her  share  of  the  work,  and  that  what  remained  to  me  afterwards  was 
a  continuation  of  the  administrative  and  erecutive  work  which  I  have 
been  doing  from  the  first  I  had  made  my  arrangements  to  go  from 
Sydney  to  New  Zealand,  and  had  engaged  my  passage.  On  the  Monday 
after  her  death,  I  was  to  have  sailed.  Upon  receiving  the  confirmation  of 
my  intelligence  from  the  reporters  of  the  Press  about  her  death,  I  was 
just  coming  off  the  platform  from  a  crowded  meeting  that  I  had  been 
addressing  in  a  public  hall,  and  although  I  had  had  warning  of  it,  and 
although  I  had  so  long  anticipated  it,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  seemed  a 
terrible  blow  to  me.  I  immediately  determined  to  alter  my  plans  and 
come  on  here,  and  summoned  by  telegraph  my  old  associate  and  co- 
founder,  Mr.  Judge,  to  meet  me  here  and  consult  with  other  friends 
upon  the  future  of  our  Society,  but  it  was  not  until  I  came  to  this  spot 
that  I  realised  that  H.  P.  B.  was  dead.  We  had,  for  the  last  few  years, 
been  working  apart.  I  had  not  been  accustomed,  as  before,  to  see  her 
every  day  and  every  hour,  and  therefore  I  did  not  realise  the  fact,  that 
she  was  gone,  until  I  came  here  and  saw  her  empty  room,  and  felt  that 
we  had  indeed  been  bereaved.  I  passed  some  time  alone  in  her  room, 
and  I  received  there  what  was  necessary  for  my  guidance  in  the  future ; 
I  may  simply  say,  in  one  word,  the  gist  of  it  was  that  I  should  continue 
the  work  as  though  nothing  whatever  had  happened,  and  I  have  been 
delighted  beyond  measure  to  see  that  this  spirit  has  been  imparted  to 
her  late  associates,  and  that  they  hare  become  inspired  by  her  zeal,  to 
that  extent,  that,  while  their  hearts  have  been  wrenched  by  this  blow, 
their  courage  has  never  faltered  for  a  moment,  nor  has  there  been  the 
least  vacillation  nor  the  least  intimation  that  they  were  ready  to  abandon 
the  work  in  which  she  had  enlisted  them.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  I 
feel  willing  and  ready  to  die.  It  has  been  the  great  anxiety  of  my  life 
since  we  left  New  York  for  India,  lest  I  might  die  in  th^  varioug 
exposures  to  which  I  have  been  subjected,  and  thus  leave  the  movement 
before  it  had  gained  vitality  to  go  on.  *'  If  H.  P.  B.  and  I  should  die,'* 
it  has  been  said  by  the  Hindus  everywhere,  "  the  thing  would  collapse.'^ 
Now,  her  death  has  shown  that  it  will  not  collapse,  and  therefore  I  feel 
much  more  fearless  than  I  have  been  herctofoi^  as  to  exposing  myself  in 
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difEerent  parts  of  the  world.  I  feel  now  that  this  movement  has  acquired 
an  individoalitj  of  its  own,  and  that  nothing  in  the  world  can  drag  it 
down.  I  have  had  recently  in  Australia  the  most  striking  proof  of  the 
existence  throughoat  the  world  of  this  yearning  after  the  *'  Secret 
Doctrine,"  after  mysticism,  after  the  truths  to  be  obtaiiied  by  '*  Soul 
Development"  I  found  everywhere  throughout  Anstralia  latent  inch* 
nation,  potency  in  this  direotion,  which  only  requires  an  ezcoae  to 
lOl^ifest  itself.  I  found  it  in  Great  Britain,  and  Mr.  Judge  has  fouid 
it  in  America,  so  that  now  I  feel  satisfied  that  though  the  most  of  us  who 
are  engaged  in  this  work  as  leaders  should  diCf  the  movement  itself  is 
lin  entity,  has  its  own  vitality  and  will  keep  on.  How  it  shall  keep  on 
ia  a  question  for  us  to  consider.  We  have  heretofore  had  in  easy  reach 
H  teacher  who,  like  an  inexhaustible  well  of  fresh  water,  could  be  drawn 
tipoa  at  amy  time  that  we  were  thirsting  for  information.  This  has  been 
lux  adrmitage  in  one  way,  but  a  great  detriment  in  another.  The  very 
inaccessibility  of  the  Masters  is  an  advantage  to  all  those  who  wish  to 
acquire  knowledge,  because  in  the  effort  to  come  near  them,  to  get  any 
communion  with  them,  one  insensibly  prepares  in  himself  the  conditioDS 
of  spiritual  growth,  and  it  is  when  we  are  thrown  upon  our  own  resonron 
that  we  are  enabled  to  bring  out  the  powers  latent  in  our  oompositioii. 
I  consider  that  H*  P.  B.  has  died  at  the  r^ht  moment.  She  has  left  work 
Unfinished,  it  is  true,  but  she  has  also  done  work  which  is  quite  sufScient, 
if  we  make  use  of  it  properly,  to  supply  us  for  many  years  to  Goma,  with 
the  help  that  we  need  in  Theosophical  progress.  She  has  not  gone 
i^Way  imd  left  us  absolutely  without  unpublished  remains;  on  the 
wntrary,  she  has  left  a  large  body  of  them,  and  in  the  custody  of  her 
chosen  ^pository,  Mrs.  Besant,  who,  in  the  proper  way  and  at  the  proper 
moment)  will  give  them  out  to  the  world.  But  I  maintain  that  even  though 
aot  another  book  had  been  written  save  I»i8  Unveil^  that  would  have 
been  enough  for  the  earnest  student.  I  may  say  that  my  theosophical 
^uoiMiioa  has  been  obtained  almost  entirely  from  that  book ;  for  my  life 
has  been  so  busy  of  late  years  that  I  have  had  no  time  for  reading.  I 
cannot  vefid  anything  serious  when  I  am  travelling,  and  at  home  my 
ifnnd  is  so  overwhelmed  with  the  anxieties  of  my  official  position  thatl 
have  no  time  and  no  inclination  to  sit  down  and  meditate  and  read,  to 
Ijhat  of  what  1  know  about  Theosophy  and  Theosophical  matters,  a  large 
part  has  been  obtained  through  Jbif  TTnveUediiji  the  coqiposition of  whieh 
I  was  engaged  with  her  for  about  two  years.  Our  effort  should  be  to 
QplH»ad  everywhere  among  our  sympathisers  the  belief  that  each  one  most 
work  out  his  own  salvation,  that  there  can  be  no  progress  whatever  with- 
put  effort,,  and  that  nothing  is  so  pernicious^  nothing  is  so  weakoiing,  as 
the  encouiragement  of  the  spirit  of  dependence  upon  anothort  npou 
mother's  wisdom,  upon  another's  righteousness.  It  is  a  most  pemi' 
oious  thing  and  paralyses  all  effort.  Now  &  method  that  is  pursued  in 
schools  of  Yoga  in  India  and  in  Tibet  ia  this :  the  Master  gives  <it  ^xs^  no 
encouragement  whatever  to  the  would-be  pupils  perhaps  he  will  not  even 
look  at  him,  and  frequently  persons  attach  themselves  to  a  Yogi  as  chelas, 
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despite  his  trying  to  drive  them  away,  perhaps  with  blows,  or,  at  any 
rate^  despite  their  being  apparently  scorned  and  put'^npon  in  every  possi* 
ble  way  by  the  Yogi.  They  perform  most  menial  offices,  sweeping  the 
floors,  making  the  fires,  and  everything  of  the  kind,  while  perhaps  the 
Yogi  will  reward  them  with  indifference  &r  months  or  years.  If  the 
aspirant  is  really  desirans  of  obtaining  the  tmth,  he  is  not  disoonraged 
by  any  of  these  rebuffs.  A  time  finally  comes,  when  having  tested  him 
Bofficiently,  the  Master  may  torn  to  him  and  set  his  foot  on  the  path 
by  giving  him  the  first  hint.  Then  he  waits  to  see  how  he  will  profit  by 
that  hint,  and  the  rapidity  of  his  subsequent  progress  depends  entirely 
upon  his  own  behaviour.  But  we  may  say  we  have  been  far  better  off 
than  that.  We  have  had  H.  P.  B.  with  ub  as  an  active  worker  for  the 
last  sixteen  years,  during  which  time  she  has  given  out  in  various 
channels,  in  the  Theaaophist^  in  Lucifer ^  her  books,  and  her  conversation, 
a  great  volume  of  esoteric  teaching,  and  hundreds  of  hints,  which,  if 
taken,  understood,  and  followed  up,  will  enable  any  one  of  us  to  make 
decided  progress  in  our  theosophical  direction. 

I  have  been  for  a  number  of  years  holding  Conventions  of  Delegates 
representing  tiie  Society.  Here  on  the  widls  you  see  photographs 
of  some  of  those  Conventions.  This  is  the  first  Convention  that  has 
been  held  in  Europe.  You  are  bethind  America,  where  they  have  been 
holding  splendid  Conventions  for  several  years  past.  This  is  the 
beginning  in  Europe.  We  have  a  fair  representation  of  our  move- 
mimt  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  but  nothing  like  as  full  an  one  as 
will  come  after  this  initiative  has  been  understood  and  followed  up. 
We  are  at  the  threshold  of  the  work  in  Europe,  with  every  promise 
hebaee  us  of  an  immense  extension  of  our  movement.  We  have 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  outlook.  When  we  consider  the 
enormons  reactionary  infiuences  at  work  in  different  parts  of  Christ* 
endom  ;  when  we  consider  the  progress  of  vicious  tendencies  and  of 
matmalistio  opinions  in  European  countries;  when  we  look  at  the 
distribution  of  our  literature  and  see  how  devoted  persons  in  differ- 
ent countries,  like  our  splendid  Swedish  group,  are  rendering  the 
-wcfAs  into  their  vernaculars  and  are  circulating  them  in  their 
countries,  and  see  what  resxdts  we  are  obtaining,  I  think  my  obser^ 
vation  is  correct,  that  we  have  great  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  outlook.  I  wish  that  every  delegate  in  this  Convention  repre- 
senting any  country  may  take  to  heart  to  avoid  as  a  pestilence 
the  feeling  of  local  pride  or  local  exclusiveness.  With  political 
divisions  we  have  nothing  to  do ;  with  distinctions  of  rank  and  caste 
and  creed  we  have  nothing  to  do.  Ours  is  a  common,  neutral 
ground,  where  the  standard  of  respect  is  the  standard  of  a  purified 
humanity.  Our  ideals  are  higher  than  those  of  time-serving  com- 
munities. We  have  no  king,  no  emperor,  no  president,  no  dictator,  here 
in  our  spiritual  life*  We  welcome  everybody  who  is  eager  after  the 
truth  to  a  aeat  beside  us  on  the  bench,  on  the  sole  condition  that  he  or 
•he  will  help  us  in  our  studies,  and  will  receive  in  a  kindly  and  brotherly 
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spirit  any  help  that  we  are  ready  and  able  to  give.  We  should  there- 
fore know  no  England,  no  Scotland,  no  France,  no  Germany,  no  Sweden, 
no  Spain,  no  Italy.  These  are  geographical  abstractions.  For  as  the 
terms  do  not  exist  in  our  theosophical  consciousness.  We  have  Swedish 
brothers  And  Crerman  brothers  and  French  brothers  and  Spanish  brothers, 
and  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  Welsh,  and  so  forth ;  as  brothers  we  know 
them,  as  brothers  we  are  bound  to  them,  and  in  every  way ;  so  that 
in  your  work  in  your  different  countries  you  should  try  to  imbue 
your  fellows  with  the  feeling  that  this  is  a  union  that  has  no  regard  to 
geographical  or  national  boundaries  or  limitations,  and  that  the  first 
step  in  the  development  of  the  Theosophist  is  generous  altruism, 
f orgetf ulness  of  self,  the  destruction  and  breaking-down  of  the  barriers 
of  personal  prejudice,  an  expanding  heart,  an  expanding  souU  so  as  to 
unite  oneself  with  all  peoples  and  all  the  races  of  the  world  in  trying  to 
realise  upon  earth  that  Kingdom  of  Heaven  which  was  spoken  of  in  the 
Bible,  and  which  means  this  universal  brotherhood  of  the  advanced  and 
perfected  humanity  which  has  preceded  us  in  the  march  of  ooemic  evo- 
lution. And  now,  not  to  detain  you  longer,  I  welcome  you  with  a  full 
heart  and  an  outstretched  hand  to  this  family  meeting  of  the  Theoso- 
phical Society.  I  wish  you  to  feel  that  this  is  a  section  of  the  General 
Council  of  the  Society,  that  you  represent  the  dignity  and  the  majesty 
of  the  Society,  and  that  your  interest  is  as  deep  in  the  things  ihBi  are 
transpiring  in  the  American  section,  and  in  the  Indian  section,  and  in 
Ceylon  and  other  sections,  as  it  is  in  what  is  merely  transpiring  within 
the  geographical  boundaries  which  are  represented  in  your  respective 
branches.  I  hope  the  spirit  of  amity  may  dwell  in  this  meeting ;  that  we 
may  feel  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  the  Great  Ones  whose  thoughts 
take  in  what  is  transpiring  at  any  distance  as  easily  as  what  is  trans- 
piring near  by,  and  also  that  we  are  imbued,  surrounded,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  my  dear  colleague  and  your  revered  teacher  who  has  left  us  for 
awhile  to  return  under  another  form,  and  under  more  favourable  condi- 
tions.   (Cheers.) 

Besolutions  in  Honour  of  H.  P.  B. 

The  Countess  Wachtmbister  said : — Our  first  European  Convention 
is  a  solemn  and  important  day  to  us.  It  marks  an  epoch  in  the  annali 
of  the.T.  S. ;  for  it  greatly  depends  on  the  elections  And  resolutions  of 
to-day,  whether  we  be  able  ip  carry  on  the  work  left  to  us  by  H.  P.  B. 
Here  I  would  remind  you  that  there  remain  only  six  and  a  half  years 
before  the  close  of  the  cycle,  in  which  to  work ;  and  I  earnestly  implore 
you  to  put  forward  all  the  zeal  and  energy  of  which  you  are  capable,  so 
that  at  the  end  of  this  ccAtury  we  may  each  one  of  us  feel  that  we  have 
done  our  duty. 

H.  P.  B.  has  gone,  but  her  influence  is  ever  with  us,  and  we  shonld 
commence  the  day's  proceedings  with  a  thought  of  loving  gratitude, 
and  an  unspoken  but  heartfelt  vow  that  we  will  do  our  very  utmost  to 
coiTy  on  her  noble  work.     (Applause.) 
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The  Counteae  then  offered  the  following  resolution : — 
Revived : — XliAt  this  Convention  of  the  Theoaophioal  Socioby  in  Bnrope,  be- 
f  ore  proceeding  to  the  bQsiness  for  the  discharfice  of  which  it  was  summoqed,  places 
en  record  its  gratitude  to  H.  P.  Blavateky  for  the  devoted  and  unbroken  service 
rendered  throaghout  her  life  to  ^e  cause  of  Theosophy;  it  thanks  her  for  the 
Lii^ht  she  bvoaght  from  the  Easl^  to  the  West,  ia  the  spreading  of  which  she 
showed  a  courage  that  never  flinched  and  a  loyalty  that  never  wavered,  and  it 
resolves,  as  the  best  evidence  of  the  honour  in  which  it  holds  her  memory,  to  call 
en  all  Theosophists  to  carry  on  her  work,  and  to  labour  with  redoubled  energy  for 
the  spreading  of  the  knowledge  of  Theosophy  and  the  extension  and  strengthening 
of  the  Theosophical  Society. 

Senor  Josb  Xifbe  said  (in  French)  that  in  seconding  the  resolu- 
tion he  assured  his  brother  Theosophists  of  the  unchangeable  loyalty 
and  devotion  of  their  Spanish  colleagues,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Con- 
tinental delegates,  gave  a  pledge  to  carry  on  the  work  of  theii*  friend  and 
teacher.     (Applause.)    The  resolution  was  carried  by  acclanmtion. 

H.  P.  B.  Memorial  Fund. 

William  Q.  Judge  brought  forward  the  following  resolutions  : — 

1.  That  the  most  fitting  and  permanent  memorial  of  H.  P,  B.'ji  life  and 
work  would  be  the  production  and  publication  of  such  papers^  books,  and  translations 
as  will  tend  to  promote  that  intimate  union  between  the  life  and  thought  of  the 
Orient  and  the  Occident  to  the  bringing  about  of  which  her  life  was  devoted. 

2.  That  an  *'  H.  P.  B.  Memorial  Fund"  be  instituted  for  this  purpose,  to 
which  an  those  who  feel  gratitude  or  admiration  towards  H.  P.  B.  for  her  work, 
\xAh  within  aad  without  the  T.  S.,  are  earnestly  invited  to  contribute  as  their  means 
niay  allow- 

8.  That  the  President  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  together  with  the  Gene- 
ral Secretaries  of  all  Sections  of  the  same,  constitute  the  Committee  of  Management 
d  this  Fund. 

4.  That  the  Presidents  of  Lodges  in  each  Section  be  a  Committee  to  col* 
lect  and  fonrard  to  the  General  Secretary  of  their  respective  Sections  the  neces* 
SBiy  funds  for  this  purpose. 

In  seconding  the  resolutions,  Annie  Bbsant  said  : — '^  I  have  been 
asked  to  put  into  praotioal  form  the  resolution  of  Countess  Wacht- 
meister^  In  adc^ting  the  first  resolution  in  H.  P.  B/s  honour,  you  have 
pledged  yourselVes  to  carry  out  this  resolution  in  buEtfness-like  shape. 
What  more  fitting  memorial  for  her  than  the  carrying  on  of  that  work 
in  a  permanent  and  written  form,  and  how  better  can  we  show  our 
loyalty  to  her  life  and  her  work  than  in  associating  this  first  Convention 
with  Hie  institution  of  such  a  memorial !  Clearly  it  needs  few  words, 
save  those  of  explanation,  to  ensure  the  complete  and  unanimous  accept- 
ance of  the  resolutions  which  I  have  the  honour  to  second.  The  two 
latter  clauses  are  a  business  arrangement  for  carrying  out  the  first. 
You  could  have  no  better  hands  into  which  to  place  the  management  of 
such  memorial  fund  than  those  of  the  Secretaries  elected  by  the  Sec- 
tions of  the  Society,  and  the  President  chosen  by  the  Masters  to  lead 
that  Society  before  the  world.  And  in  speaking  of  this  memorial,  which 
will  bo  .a  permanent  mark  of  our  love  and  our  respect,  will  the  Con* 
ventioA  permit  ma  to  add  that  it  certainly  has  the  approval  of  all  who 
.^er©  closely  connected  with  her  during  her  latter  years ;  that  hei- 
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leaving  us  is  in'no  manner  a  change  in  her  position  to  this  Society,  nor 
a  change  in  the  lines  of  its  work.  Colonel  Olcott  spoke  words  appro- 
priate  and  touching  of  the  shock  that  Iter  depturtdre  was  to  him.  He 
spoke  of  the]  blow  which  fell  upon  us  here ;  may  I  say  for  those]  who 
lived  closely  with  her,  that  what  she  was  with  us  in  her  visible  pres- 
ence, she  is  to  us  still :  friend,  guide,  teacher^  master.  We  know  no 
change  because  she  hasjpassed  from  the  visible  into  the  invisible.  In 
asking  you  to  found  this  memorial,  we  ask  you  to  found  it,  not  to  a  dead 
teacher,  but  to  a  living  energy,  an  energy  as  real^now  as  it  was  real 
when  clothed  in  the  body  of  H.  P.  Blavatsky ;  a  memorial  of  our  love 
to  her,  and  of  the  love  of  a  living  presence  whom  we  recognise  amongst 
us  still."    (Cheers.) 

Bertram  Keiohtlet  then  said : — "  As  representing  here  the  Indian 
Section  of  the  Society,  to  the  growth  and  development  of  which  so 
many  years  of  H.  P.  B.'s  life  and  work  were  devoted,  it  may  bd  right 
that  I  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  this  proposition,  particularly 
as  I  am  personally  responsible  to  a  certain  extent  for  it.  Originally, 
the  wish  of  all  nearest  to  her  would  have  been  to  provide  for  this 
testimony  of  our  gratitude  and  love  of  her,  by  ensuring  a  speedy 
publication  of  all  the  manuscripts  she  may  have  left  behind  unpub- 
lished ;  but  I  have  been  informed  since  arriving  here  that  the  publication 
of  all  those  literary  remains  is  already  provided  for,  and  is  going  on  as 
speedily  as  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  work  allow,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  no  specific  reference  is  made  in  this  first  resolution  to  any  woric 
that  she  has  left  behind  her.  But  if  we  look  back  over  the  whole  course 
of  this  movement  and  of  her  connection  with  it,  it  stands  out  in  the  very 
plainest  way  that  she  aimed  and  worked  to  bring  the  life  and  thought 
of  the  East  to  bear  upon  the  life  and  thought  of  the  West.  She  has 
done  much  herself  to  facilitate  this,  and  to  bring  it  about,  but  nnforta- 
nately  more  yet  remains  to  be  done  that  her  object  may  be  attained, 
because  I  need  hardly  remind  most  of  you  that  the  work  done  hj  onr 
present  Orientalists  is  only  of  a  very  secondary  degree,  work  which  she 
would  recognise  as  tending  toward  her  purpose.  Few  Indeed  amongst 
our  Oriental  scholars  are  in  really  sympathetic  relations  with  the  reli- 
gion and  thought  of  the  East,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  make  that 
thought  really  intelligible,  really  vital  in  the  West.  Many  volumes 
of  translations  already  exist,  but  thelinfluence  they  have  exerted  in  the 
West,  except  in  so  &ir  as  H.  P.  B.  has  unlocked  their  meaning  to  us,  has 
been  small  indeed.  The  object  aimed  [at  by  this  Fund  is  to  cany 
on  the  work  in  her  way  by  obtaining  the  oo-operation  and  assistance  of 
as  many  Hindoo  scholars  in  this  direction  as  we  can  get.  Thei«  are 
many  men  in  India  who  would  gladly  give  to  this  work  their  time^ 
knowledge,  and  energy,  gratis  and  for  nothing ;  but  India  is  a  very  poor 
country.  The  number  of  men  who  can  take  time  from  earning  their 
daily  bread  to  give  to  literary  labours  of  this  description  is  very  small, 
and  again  it  is  not  often  that  the  publication  of  such  work  repajs  its 
expenses  ;  hence  I  speak  the  feeling  of  India,  Eun^,  and  America^ 
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when  I  say  that  a  Fund  of  this  kind  will  do  an  immense  amount  of  good, 
and  assist  vitally,  really  and  permanently  to  promote  the  work  which 
H.  P.  B.  began  so  nobly  and  died  in  the  task  of  carrying  it  on.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  add  to  what  I  have  said,  except  to  say  that  before  I  left 
India,  in  the  few  days  that  elapsed  after  the  news  of  her  departure,  I 
received  from  all  parts  of  the  country  letters  urging  that  steps  should 
be  taken  to  establish  a  permanent  memorial  worthy  of  our  gratitude 
for  her  life  and  labours."    (Applause.) 

After  some  discussion  as  to  detail,  the  resolution  was  carried 
unanimously. 

The  Ashes  of  H.  P.  B/s  Body. 

The  following  letter  was  then  read  by  the  Chairman  :— 
From  the  President-Founder  to  the  Convention. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen^  Brothers  and  Sisters^ — It  will  be  conceded  by 
every  Theosophist  that  the  Land  of  the  Masters  and  the  Cradle  of  the 
Secret  Doctrine  is  holy  ground.  What  more  natural,  then,  than  that  we 
should  wish  to  deposit  the  ashes  of  our  dear  Teacher  in  that  sacred  soil 
with  which  have  been  blended  those  of  thousands  of  adepts  P  Such  was 
her  own  expectation,  and  it  was  always  understood  between  us  that 
whichever  survived,  the  other  should  see  that  the  colleague's  ashes  were 
so  disposed  of.  I  have,  moreover,  the  same  wish  expressed  by  her  in 
writing.  The  mere  fact  that  the  personal  relations  between  herself 
and  some  Hindus  had  been  somewhat  strained  of  late,  carries  no  weight 
as  regards  the  main  question :  nothing  can  rob  India  of  her  hoary  claim 
to  the  world's  reverence,  nor  can  anything — at  least  for  generations  to 
come — ^impart  a  sacred  character,  in  the  esotericist's  eyes,  to  London 
or  New  York  ground.  In  my  opinion,  therefore,  the  proper  place  o£ 
deposit  for  H.  P.  B.'s  ashes  is  the  Head-quarters  at  Adyar,  Madras, 
India,  and  on  behalf  of  India  I  claim  them. 

But,  while  thus  defining  my  views  and  the  wishes  of — I  think  I 
xnay  say — the  whole  Orient,  I  wish  to  propose  a  plan  which  will  satifify 
the  natural  longing  of  our  Western  members,  who  will  desire  to  share 
in  the  custody  of  the  sacred  dust.  It  was  the  ancient  custom,  in  similar 
cases,  to  divide  the  ashes  of  great  teachers  and  sages  among  those  most 
worthy  to  become  their  custodians.  Thus  the  ashes  of  the  Buddha  were 
distributed  to  various  countries,  and  I  myself  have  preached  Theosophy 
at  several  shrines  where  they  have  been  entombed  during  twenty-three 
or  four  centuries. 

If  we  consider  the  Theosophical  career  of  H.  P.  B.,  we  find  it 
divided  into  three  stages,  mar.,  New  York,  India,  and  London — ^its  cradle, 
altar,  and  tomb.  I  think,  then,  that  her  ashes  should  be  divided  into 
thr^e  parcels  and  kept  at  the  three  places :  the  greater  bulk,  of  course,, 
at  Mad]*aB.  It  shoidd  be  distinctly  stipulated  that  in  case  either  the 
London  or  New  York  Head-quarters  should,  from  any  cause,  be  hereafter 
broken  up,  the  portion  of  ashes  there  in  custody  should  be  sent  to  Adyar 
for  reunion  with  the  main  bulk  there  buried.  I  also  suggest  that  as 
the  London    Head-quarters   is  otuns  and  will  be  permanent, 'and  the 

2  ' 
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American  one  is  as  jei  housed  in  rented  premise8,tlie  portion  set  aside  for 
America  be  retained  in  London  until  we  have  our  own  home  securedinNew 
York.  I  make  this  suggestion  becauae  Mr.  Judge  has  collected  a  pari  oC 
the  needed  purchase  money,  and  will  soon  have  the  whole  subscribed. 

Aj3  regards  an  urn,  I  shall  collect  in  India  whatever  is  required,  and 
you  of  Europe  and  America  will  easily  be  enabled  to  do  the  same  for  yonr 
portions.  I  think  that  the  most  suitable  shrine  for  Adjar  will  be  some 
form  of  the  Dagoha,  with  convenient  spaces  for  the  ashes  of  other  Theo- 
sophists  who  may  hereafter  be  counted  worthy  to  have  their  dust  depo- 
sited with  hers. 

H.  S.  Olcott,  p.  T.  S. 

Annie  Besant  moved  that  the  President's  letter  be  adopted  as  a 
resolution.  William  Q,[Judgb  seconded  the  motion,  saying  that  he 
thoroughly  agreed  with  the  President.  It  was  a  qiteBtioii  of  justice,  and 
if  any  other  arrangement  had  been  adopted,  though  he  himself  person- 
ally would  have  made  no  claim,  he  felt  sure  that  the  American  Section 
would  have  done  so.    The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Casket. 

The  Countess  Wachtmeister  said  that  she  had  personal  knowledge 
of  Herr  Bengtsson  who  was  noted  in  Paris  for  his  beautiful  work.  He 
executes  orders  for  European  courts.  Hen*  Bengtsson  is  a  born  artist, 
in  love  with  art,  and  his  devotion  to  Theosophy  would  add  greater 
enthusiasm  to  the  work  he  generously  proposed  to  undertake.  She 
therefore  moved  that  the  kind  offer  of  Brother  Bengtsson  should  be 
accepted.  The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Bro.  J-  "W.  Brodib  Innes,  and 
unanimously  carried  amidst  loud  applause-  The  Secretary  was  directed 
to  notify  to  Herr  Bengtsson  the  acceptance  of  his  generous  proposal,  and 
also  to  convey  to  him  the  personal  gratitude  of  the  President-Founder, 
who  remarked  that  the  tenderest  feelings  and  expressions  of  the  hnman 
heart  were  wont  to  be  written  on  the  urns  containing  the  ashes  of  the 
dead,  and  the  heart  of  every  Theoosophist  would  go  out  to  their  Swedish 
Brother  on  knowing  that  in  London  at  least  a  fitting  receptacle  had  heen 
fpujild  to  preserve  the  ashes  of  their  great  dead.  On  motion  of  Bertram 
Keighvley,  it  was  decided  to  telegraph  to  Herr  Bengtsson  the  thanks  of 
the  Convention  and  the  President-Founder. 

The  telegram  translated,  ran  as  follows :  *^  Herr  Sven  Bengsson, 
Lund,  Sweden.  The  European  Convention  accept  with  warmest 
thanks  your  generous  offer.  More  by  letter."  At  this  juncture  the  follow- 
ing telegram  arrived. 

'*•  Our  hearts  are  with  you — Swedish  Branch.*'  The  reading  of  the 
message  was  received  with  enthusiastio  applause. 

On  suggestion  of  the  President  an  Advisory  Committee  was  appoint- 
ed  to  examine  designs  and  settle  preliminaries.  The  following  were  elect- 
ed  as  Committee :— Sven  Bengtsson,  B.  Machell,  Dr.  Chistaf  Zander,  Coun- 
tess Wachtmeister,  Constance  Williams,  Claude  F.  Wright.  The  General 
Secretaries  the&  read  theirs  and  their  Troaeurera'  reportSi 
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Mr.  Mead,  for  the  European  Section,  said  :  "  Althongh  the  European 
Section  is  scarcely  one  year  old,  I  have  the  happy  honour  to  report 
good  work.  The  main  object  of  forming  this  Section  was  to  centralize 
the  efforts  of  our  Continental  brethren,  and  procure  quicker  tittnsaction 
of  business  than  the  distance  from  Europe  to  Adyar  and  back  allowed. 
To  this  end  the  President- Founder  delegated  his  powers  to  our  honour- 
ed teacher,  H.  P.  Blavatsky,  and  under  her  auspices  the  Theosophical 
Society  in  Europe  has  shown  energy  not  before  displayed.  The  con- 
stitution adopted  by  H.  P.  B.  provided  autonomy  for  the  Branches,  and 
voluntary  subscriptions.  It  was  far  from  her  intention  to  prevent  more 
definite  organisation  growing  up.*' 

Mb.  Mead  proceeded  to  review  the  condition  of  Theosophical  inte- 
rest and  organization  in  Sweden,  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  Greece,  AAtria,  Russia,  Germany,  and  Switzerland. 
His  report  is  thorough,  and  exceedingly  interesting.  Only  its  length 
prevents  our  giving  it  verbatim.  The  two  days'  proceedings  are 
published  as  a  pamphlet.  He  measured  the  Continental  European 
condition  of  theosophic  thought  and  the  Society,  less  by  organized 
Branches  than  by  individual  work.  A  few  Theosophists  have»  assidu- 
ously been  preparing  the  ground  and  sowing  the  seed.  Through  their 
excellent  work,  there  are  centres  of  activity,  each  comprising  more 
persons  than  the  average  Branch.  Only  the  lack  of  funds,  so  specially 
necessary  in  incipient  work,  has  left  undone  much  that  ought  to  have 
been  done.  The  much  that  is  accomplished  has  been  done  by  the 
munificence  and  whole-heartedness  of  individuals  to  whom  Karma  has 
provided  the  means,  combined  with  the  stage  of  perception  which  sees 
and  seizes  the  opportunity.  It  is  the  opportunity  of  loving  the  world ;  as 
the  great  Teachers  and  Saviors  have  loved  it.  Some  centres  of  activity, 
which  could  not  continue  self- supporting  in  their  initial  stages,  have 
become  opportunities  lost,  which  H.  P.  B.  said  may  not  again  occur  for 
hundreds  of  years. 

In  Sweden,  Theosophy  makes  steady  and  striking  progress,  and 
has  declared  its  presence  in  adjoining  Norway,  Denmark  and  Finland. 
This  northern  work  has  the  skilful  guidance  of  Dr.  Gustaf  Zander, 
whose  professional  ability  is  widely  known  in  various  countries.  Twenty 
seven  translated  volumes  and  sixteen  pamphlets  have  been  published. 
Five  more  books  are  ready  for  printing.  The  Baron  Pfeiff"  edits  a 
monthly  magazine  which  reports  the  Theosophic  activities  of  the  whole 
world,  and  gives  both  original  essays  and  translations.  The  Stockholm 
Branch  prints  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  its  members. 

In  Spain,  the  few  and  able  pioneers  of  Theosophic  knowledge 
have  done  as  much  as  a  dozen  average  thrifty  Branches  could  do.  Our 
devoted  brothers  Xifre  and  Montolin  long  worked  alone.  They  now 
have  some  earnest  co-adjutors.  They  have  distributed  20,000  magazine 
issues  and  large  pamphlets ;  have  translated  ten  principal  Theosophical 
books  which  await  printing ;  a  lucid  Theosophic  lecture  has  had  a  brilliant 
hearing  in  the  celebrated  Athenaeum  at  Madrid ;  the  Press  farorably 
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notioed  it  and  repeated  it;  throughout  Spain ;  700  Theosophical  pam- 
phlets they  have  sent  to  Spanish-speaking  Central  America ;  have  sent 
800  pamphlets  to  Islands  of  the  Sea,  some  to  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
and  some  to  the  Orient  Philippines  that  border  on  Asia ;  and  thej  have 
stimulated  work,  and  added  force  to  Theosophists  in  the  Spanish-speakiiig 
r^ons  of  Texas  and  California  in  the  United  States.  Such  difiusiou 
is  indeed  a  ploughing  of  the  ground  and  scattering  theosophical  seed 
with  energy  and  courage  worthy  of  the  pahny  days  when  Spaniaids 
pioneered  on  the  world's  physical  plane, 

Theosophio  activities  in  other  European  countries  show  less  means 
and  method ;  yet  each  country's  story  is  very  interesting.  In  Portugal, 
a  large  volume  by  a  learned  Portuguese  nobleman  had  appeared,  of 
Theosophical  drift,  before  any  of  the  Spanish  publications.  In  Italy  the 
work  is  all  to  be  done,  while  there  already  is  sympathetic  inquiiy, 
and  a  central  beginning.  In  Russia  some  influential  people  are  reading 
Theosophic  literature.  The  long-lived  Greek  Branch  has  great  hopes  of 
doing  more*  than  it  could  hitherto.  Bohemia  is  decidedly  promising 
under  a  prominent  nobleman.  Baron  de  Leonhardi.  The  Austrian 
movement  in  genen^  progresses.  The  Vienna  Branch  owns  a  seleeted 
library  of  5,000  volumes.  In  France,  one  member  at  Havre  has  pub- 
lished. {20,000  Theosophical  leaflets,  and  is  himself  distributing  them. 
In  Holland  and  Belgium  the  working-classes  are  eagerly  asking  for 
pamphlets  on  Be-incamation  and  Karma. 

W.  B.  Old  reported  the  British  Section.  Mrs.  Bbsakt  reported  that 
the  iMcifer  Magazine  has  a  balance  to  its  credit,  and  about  pays  its 
expenses.  Greetings  were  read  from  the  Bombay  Branch,  the  Spanish 
Group,  and  other  auxiliaries.  Details  of  harmonious  interest  filled  the 
Convention  two  dayB,-*-the  most  important  being  preliminary  fonnali- 
ties  toward  combining  the  British  and  the  European  distinct  Sections 
into  one,  for  more  easy  and  efficient  administration. 


ASTROLOGY. 

{As  conceived  by  the  Hindus). 

v.— The  Sun.— (Conhnuei,) 

The  remaining  Frawidnas. 

I  SAID  in  my  last  essay  that  the  notions  of  Universal  Causation  and 
Uniformity  of  Nature  are  the  offspring  of  the  sun.  I  said  also 
that  the  mental  manifestations  of  inferring  a  cause  from  an  effect  and 
an  effect  from  a  cause,  as  that  a  certain  phenomenon  must  always 
come  into  existence,  were  direct  results  of  these  notions  existing  in  the 
shape  of  the  three  basic  methods  of  Coexistence  (Anwaya)|  Disjunction 
(Yyatireka), and  Residue  (Parishesha),  and  their  compound  methods; 
and  that,  therefore,  they  also  were  bom  of  the  sun.  In  faot  the 
sequence  by  co-existence,  disji;nction,  apd  residue,  when  deeply  imprinted 
upon  the  braiu  by  the  suxij  znanifested  and  does  mavifeat  itself  aa  all 
these  ]>ower8. 
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The  epithet  Pramanakrit,  however,  does  not  exhaust  itself  withfthe 
two  means  o!  knowledge  discussed.  There  are  two  more.  I  shall 
now  take  them  up.  First  the  Upamdna  pramdna — ^the  authority  of 
similitude — which  the  philosopher  above  quoted  recognises  as  a  distinct 
means  of  knowledge — pramdna,— in  addition  to  the  pramdnas  of  the 
Sankhyayoga  philosophers.  It  may  be  remarked,  although  I  am  nob 
going  to  disonsB  the  question  here  in  detail,  that  there  is  a  difference 
of  conception  between  the  Nyaya  and  Sankhyayoga  pramdnas  (means 
of  knowledge). 

The  authority  of  similitude  gives  the  knowledge  of  the  thing  to 
be  known,  by  known  community  of  particular  qualities.  The  word 
upamdna  which,  as  I  have  seen,  stands  in  Sanskrit  for  the  means  of  know- 
ledge under  discussion,  carries  the  whole  meaning  with  it.  It  comes 
from  npa  near,  and  titana  measure.  Mana  is  the  same  as  in  anumana 
(inference),  and  pramdna  (means  of  knowledge) ;  hence  upamana  means 
that  modification  of  tbe  brain  mind  which  measures  the  external  object 
nearly  though  not  exactly.  Some  one  or  more  of  the  qualfties  of  the 
impression  produced  in  the  mind  by  some  external  object,  raise  by  the 
working  of  tbe  Law  of  Co-existence  tbe  idea  of  some  other  object  in 
which  the  mind  has  previously  known  the  prominent  quality,  or  qualities. 
Bat  there  are  other  qualities  of  the  object  which  differ  from  the  qualities 
of  the  idea  called  into  the  mind,  and  hence  the  new  and  tbe  old  impres- 
sioDS  clash,  immediately  after  tbe  idea  of  sameness  has  come  into  exist- 
ence.   Tbe  mental  notion  takes  therefore  tbe  shape, 

A  is  B,  but  no ! 

The  expression  of  this  notion  in  language  takes  different  shapes:  wa 
Bometunes  say, 

1.  A  is  B  in  such  a  quality,  but  not  in  sucb  a  one. 

2.  AisUkeB. 

3.  A  is  B,  but  for  sucb  a  quality,  and  so  on. 

The  mental  notion  is,  however,  always  the  same,  though  in  expression, 
some  links  are  sometimes  kept  understood. 

A  is  strong  Hke  a  horse. 

A  is  a  horse. 

A  is  a  horse  in  strength, 

A  is  a  horse  but  for  his  human  appearance. 

All  these  expressions  and  other  similar  ones  stand  for  the  mental 
notion. 

'  A  is  a  horse,  no!  strong.' 

Now  for  an  analysis  of  the  means  by  which  the  mind  arrives  at 
this  notion.  The  quality  of  strength  in  A  makes  an  impression  upon 
my  btaizi,  and  by  the  law  of  co*exietenoe  rises  at  <moe  in  my  mind  the 
impression  of  a  horse. 

*A  isa  horse,'  is  the  expression  of  the  shape  which  the  mind 
momentarily  assumes.  The  impression  of  the  human  shape  of  A  now 
captimter  attention.  This  clashes  with  the  idea  of  the  horse  just  then 
rraent  i  n  the  mind  in  connection  with  A« 
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While  the  impression  of  strength  gives  the  notion  of  *  A  is  a  horse/ 
the  impi'ession  of  appearance  gives  the  idea  '  A  is  not  a  horse/  hence  the 
resultant  complex  impression. 

A  is  a  horse ;  no  !  i^trong ;  or  in  other  words,  *  A  is  strong  like  a 
horse/  &c. 

Now  this  notion  of  similitude  is  not  mere  perceptive  knowledge  -, 
nor  is  it  porelj  inferential.  It  is  a  complex  notion  of  its  own  kind, 
and  oue  that  has  played  and  does  play  a  most  important  part  in  the 
development  of  human  language  and  therefore  of  thought. 

To  illustrate :  The  word  Krishna  in  Sanskrit  means  black.     Why  ? 
It  comes  from  the  root  krish,  to  plough,  and  the  suffix  na,  which  ia  con- 
nected with  the  root  nt,  to  carry.     The  radical  meaning  is  therefore '  the 
carrier  to  the  plough/  and  primarily  the  word  means  the  cloud,  and  also 
the  sun.     Here,  however,  we  have  only  to  do  with  the  former  meaning. 
A  black  cloud  was  thus  Krishnaj  but  how  did  the  word  become  a  gene- 
ral adjective  qualifying  any  and  everything  black.     Everything  is  not 
a  cloud,  it*doe8  not  lead  us  to  a  plough.     Why  then  do  we  call  every- 
thing black,  Krishna  ?    Because  it  excites  in  our  brain  a  visual  impres- 
aion  of  the  same  nature  as  the  cloud.    The  law  of  Vasana  working  by 
coexistence  has  connected  that  particular  impression  in  my  brain  with 
the  cloud.    Whenever  that  particular  impression  puts  in  appearance  in 
my  brain,  the  cloud  cannot  keepblack.  *  Such  aodsuch  a  thing  is  Krishnoj* 
is  then  the  immediate  and  ordinary  notion  of  my  mind.    This  particular 
Krishna,  however,  deos  not  carry  to  the  plough.  Hence  such  and  such  a 
thing  is  Krishna  for  the  particular  visual  impression,  but  not  for  all  those 
qualities  which  carry  hs  to  the  plough.    This  complex  notion  of  the 
presence  of  one  quality  and  the  absence  of  others  in  any  one  thing  is 
the  notion  of  similitude ;  it  is  this  similitade  which  has  led  ns  to  call 
everything  black,  Krishna.    It  is  not  perception,  for  perception  gives 
ns  the  knowledge  of  the  thing  which  is  in  immediate  contact  with  oar 
aenses.    The  notion  that  a  certain   quality  is  the  same  we  saw  else- 
whei«,  ori  in  other  words,  that  a  certain  sensuous  object  is  the  same  in 
blackness  though  not  in  other  qualities  as  Krishna,  is  oertainlj  not 
result  nor  perception.     Is  it  then  induction  (annm&na)  P  No  I  for  there 
is  no  causal  or  sequential  connection  between  the  two.    It  is  neither  by 
co-existence,  nor  by  disjunction,  nor  yet  by  residue,  that  we  are  led  io 
see  sameness  in  the  thing.    The  old  impression  is  neither  the  canse,  nor 
the  elEect  of  the  new.    Hence  the  notion  of  similitude  is  not  of  the 
nature  of  induction.     Is  this  mental  process  then  what  is  ordinarily 
called  a  deduction  ?    The  clond  produces  a  certain  Tisual  impression 
npon  my  brain. 

1.  Whatever  produces  that  particnlar  dond-like  impMSsipn  upon 
my  brain  might  so  far  be  called  a  cloud  {Krishna), 

2.  Su6h  a  thing  does  produce  that  impression. 

8.    Such  a  thing  might  therefore  be  called  cloud  so  far* 
The  truth  which  has  been  taken  for  granted  in  the  major  pfsmised 
tt  the  syllogism  is  itself  thefesult  of  the  play  of  the  notion  of  nmili^ 
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tade»  (npamana).  The  assertion  is  impossible,  ntiless  the  particolar 
Tisual  quality  of  the  cloud  (Krishnatma)  is  first  seen  in  this  and  th%t 
and  all  things. 

Again,  the  assertion  in  the  minor  premises  itself  implies  a  play  of 
similitude.  To  say  that  a  quality  of  the  cloud  (Krishnatma),  is  present 
in  any  particular  thing,  means  that  the  thing  is  Krishna-like  in  that 
quality.  Thus  both  these  premises  are  impossible  of  existence,  without 
the  means  of  knowledge  known  as  similitude.  To  give  another  illus- 
tration of  the  working  of  this  means  of  knowledge,  let  us  take  the  word 
syama^  which  also  means  black.  Originally  this  word  too  meant  a 
cloud,  coming  as  it  does  from  the  root  sija^  to  pour  down.  From  a  black 
rain-cloud  the  word  has  come  to  mean  simply  black  and  is  now  appli- 
cable to  everything  that  is  black.  Let  us  again  take  the  word  aruna* 
Now  it  means  red,  but  radically  it  means  the  mover  and  originally 
applied  to  the  red  ocean  of  ever-moving  light  which  at  sun  me  precedes 
the  sun.. 

It  is  by  the  working  of  the  notion  of  similitude  that  all  this  deve- 
lopment of  human  language  and  therefore  of  thought  has  taken  place. 
A  very  large  portion  of  human  speech  has  thus  for  its  basis  the  notion 
of  similitude,  and  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  notion  of  similitude  is  in 
all  its  elements  a  solar  product,  one  phase  of  the  power  of  speech  will 
be  indisputably  acknowledged  to  be  derived  from  the  son. 

Let  the  object  in  immediate  contact  with  our  sense  be  called  A, 
Let  h  be  the  quality  of  A,  which  for  the  time,  is  prominent  in  our 
mind  ;  let  B  be  the  impression  of  the  object  with  which  the  quality  b 
has  previously  been  in  my  mind  connected.  Let  C  denote  all  the  other 
qualities  of  B,  those,  that  is  to  say,  in  which  it  differs  from  A. 

Hence  the  notion  of  the  similitude  of  A  with  B  stands  thus  express- 
ed in  full : — 

A  is  B  for  6  but  not  for  C.  A  blanket  is  Krishna  for  blackness*  but 
not  for  carrying  to  the  plough.  The  knowledge  of  6  in  A  is  carried  to 
my  brain  by  the  sun,  as  a  solar  picture  at  a  particular  moment  of  solar 
time.  Tho  next  moment  raises  therein  the  picture  of  B,  which  by 
oo-existence  is  connected  with  C.  This  picture  of  B  is  again  a  solar 
pictnie.  It  is  composed  of  the  solar  ethers.  It  has  been  put  in  the 
brain  by  the  aotion  of  the  sun,  and  it  is  now  called  back  into  activity 
by  the  sun.  Thus  two  moments  of  solar  time  have  given  us  the  notion, 
'  A  is  B  for  h*  The  third  moment  adds  the  notion  of  the  non-existence 
in  A  of  the  qualities  called  C.  With  the  appearauce  of  B  in  the 
brain,  the  qualities  called  C  naturally  make  their  appearance.  Thej 
are  not  seen  in  A.  Henoe  A  is  not  B  for  0.  A,  B  and  C  are  all  solar 
pictures  brought  into  existence  by  the  aotion  of  the  sun,  composed  of 
solar  matter,  and  in  taci  depending  for  their  existence  entirely  upon  the 
son.  The  notion  of  existence  denoted  by  m,  is  a  certain  motion  of  the 
brain,  and  the  words  i$  not  imply  the  passing  of  that  motion  into  the 
negative  state  of  Utency.  Thus  the  nolioiui  ol  exiatenee  and  non-existence 
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themselves  are  nothing  more  than  complements  of  certain  solar  motions 
o£  the  brain.  Thas  every  element  of  the  notion  of  simUitnde  is  solar  in 
its  natare,  brought  into  exidtenoe  by  the  san,  and  appearing  in  the 
pecnliar  form  of  similitude,  by  the  solar  piotnres  cowing  <me  ofier  the 
other  in  a  particular  order  of  time. 

A  blanket  is  Krishna  in  blackness^  but  not  in  carrying  to  the 
plough. 

A  blanket  and  the  blackness  therein  are  carried  to  my  brain  bj 
ordinary  perception,  as  solar  etherial  pictures)  at  a  certain  momeot  o( 
solar  time,  by  the  natural  action  of  the  solar  ethers  themselves.  The 
picture  of  blackuea^  raises  by  co-existence  at  once  the  notion  of  Krishna 
in  the  brain.  The  fact  of  co-existence  finding  expression  in  the  copala 
is,  we  get  at  the  notion. 

A  blanket  is  Krishna  in  blackness. 

With  the  appearance  of  Krishna^  however,  also  makes  appearance 
in  the  brain  the  quality  of  carrying  to  the  plough  ;  and  next  follows 
the  notion  of  the  non-existence  of  this  quality  in  a  blanket 
All  these  qualities,  objects  and  relations,  are  solar  pictures  trans- 
ferred by  solar  power  to  the  brain  in  a  particular  order  of  solar 
time.  Hence  the  notion  of  similitude  is  solar  in  nature,  origin,  work- 
ing, and  existence.  Hence  also  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
human  speech  owes  its  direct  origin  to  the  sun.  Not  only,  however,  a 
considerable  portion  of  human  speech.  An  analysis  of  the  last  means 
of  knowledge,  commonly  known  as  verbal  authority,  will  show  that  all 
speech  has  its  origin  in  the  sun. 

What  is  verbal  knowledge  ?  The  knowledge  that  a  certain  sonnd 
means  a  oertain  object.  I  have  in  many  places  said  something  about 
the  Indian  theory  of  sound.  The  ancient  philosophers  held  the  existence 
in  all  space  of  an  ether — a  phase  of  pdina — which  they  call  ikasa,  and 
which  they  give  out  to  be  the  substratum  of  sound.  This  soniferous 
ether  is  related  in  the  same  way  to  sound,  as  the  luminiferous  ether  of 
modem  science  is  related  to  light.  Modem  science  has  recognised  the 
existence  of  this  ether  in  the  assertion  that  light  has  the  property  of 
transmitting  sound,  and  has  experimentally  proved  this  to  be  the  truth  by 
the  photophone.  Hence  we  may  safely  start  with  the  assertion  that  all 
our  terrestrial  space  is  filled  by  soniferous  ether  just  as  it  is  filled  up  bj 
the  luminiferous  ether.  A  particular  sound  is  nothing  more  than  a  parti- 
cular  disturbance  of  this  solar  spatial  ether  brought  about  by  aome  caosd 
or  other. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Dvivedi  in  his  Yoga  Sutra  says :  ''  Every  school  of  philo- 
sophy has  its  own  theory  about  the  relation  between  word  and  mean- 
ing, but  it  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  the  Yoga-philosophy  accepts 
what  is  generally  termed  the  sphota-^ooirme.  Sphota  is  a  softidthiog 
indescribable,  which  eternally  exists  apaHl  from  the  letters  forming 
any  word,  and  is  yet  inseparably  connected  with  it,  for  it  meals 
itself  on  the  utterance  of  that  word."  *  Whence/  says  the  teamed  traui^ 
later  in  a  f oot-note|  *  the  name  sphota^  that  ivhich  is  revealed/ 
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The  writer  appears  to  have  dimly  caught  the  zneamng  of  tbe  sp^ta* 
doctrine.  The  doctrine  is  not  necessarily  peculiar  to  the  Yoga-philoso- 
phy. All  philosophers  who  assert  that  sound  is  eternal  (nitja  sabda), 
most  have  aspliota  doctrine  to  account  for  the  plienooiena  of  sound. 
The  word  sphota  literally  means  the  outcoming  of  the  eternal  solar  soni« 
ferous  ether  into  any  particular  shape.  Just  as  a  bud  blooms  in^  a 
flower,  the  eternal  soniferous  ether  shapes  itself  into  a  particular  sound. 
In  the  same  way  does  the  lumiuiferous  eHb&r  shape  itself,  into  a  parti<^ 
cnlar  visual  picture.  Sphota  therefore  is  describable ;  it  is  the  act  of  the 
solar  soniferous  ether  assuming  any  particular  shape.  That  which  eter*^ 
nally  exists,  in  comparison  to  us,  is  the  solar  soniferous  ether,  and  not  the 
sphota.  The  qfhotay  which  is  the  sdbda  of  Oautama^  is  not  eternal.  Every 
act  mast  as  such  cease  in  a  period  of  rest^  and  cannot  therefore  be  as 
Buch  eternal. 

The  meaning  is  that  every  act  of  manifestation,  being,  and  cessation 
is  accompanied  by  a  sound;  is  in  fact  the  direct  result  of  the  sound  of  the 
solar  spatial  soniferous  ether.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  solar  Dhyanis  cre- 
ating, preserving,  and  destroying.  Every  act,  every  object,  has  its  own 
peculiar  sound,  or  bundle  of  sounds,  if  it  is  a  complex  organism.  Thes^ 
sounds  of  life,  or,  in  other  words,  these  peculiar  pictures  and  modifica* 
tioDS  of  the  solar  soniferous  ether^^re  transmitted  by  the  very  nature  of 
solar  action,  to  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  thence  to  the  reservoir  of 
ihe  brain.  In  the  same  way  is  transmitted  to  the  brain  the  visual 
picture  of  the  sounding  object.  Both  these  percepts  are  linked  together 
by  the  ordinary  working  of  the  Law  of  Vasandy  and  when  one  of 
them  appears,  the  other  also  is  sure  to  make  almost  instantaneous 
appearance.  Hence  arises  the  natural  connection  between  word  and 
meaning.  A  word  is  the  expression  of  the  soniferous  impression  of 
any  object.  Words  are  therefore  the  products  of  the  sun,  they  are  made 
of  the  ethers  of  the  sun;  the  impressions  they  produce  in  the  brain 
are  solar  in  their  nature.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  human  speech  is 
impossible  until  the  development  to  a  certain  pitch  of  the  human  mind^ 

We  may  take  every  word  of  any  language,  and  trace  its  origin 
back  to  the  time  when,  for  the  first  time,  its  sound  began  to  be  connected 
with  its  sense  in  the  human  mind,  and  then  the  manifestation  of  tho 
soniferous  impression  into  a  word.  That,  however,  is  not  the  point  here.. 
The  point  of  argument  Lhope  the  reader  very  well  takes  in  by  thia 
time.  It  is  this,  that  every  word  has  its  origin  in  the  sun,  and  that  tiio 
connection  of  a  word  with  its  sense  is  also  a  solar  act. 

The  human  language  is  therefore  solar  in  its  origin,  and  this  is  also* 
an  indirect  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  human  mind  also  has  its  origin  in 
the  sun. 

I  have  now  shown  the  following  laotsi 

1«    Sensation  is  the  sun. 

2«    Thought  is  the  sun« 

3«    Speech  is  the  sun^ 
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4.  Sensation^  thonglit^  and  speecli  are  given  birth  to  by  the  snn. 

5.  Sensation,  tbonght,  and  speech  have  the  source  of  alltlie  l&ws 
of  their  existence  in  the  sun. 

And  briefly  I  have  done  with  the  means  of  knowledge,  perception, 
inference,  similitude,  and  verbal  aathority.  If  the  reader  will  try  to 
expand  and  illustrate  these  truths  on  the  lines  laid  down,  he  will  find 
it  a  not  very  difiBicalt  task. 

Eaju  Prasad. 


THREE  ASPECTS  OF  THE  THEOSOPHICAL  MOVEMENT. 

THE  effects  of  a  doctrine,  so  wide  in  soope  as  Theosophy,  moat  neces- 
sarily differ  greatly  with  the  material  upon  which  ib  acts.  In  Continents 
so  widely  separated  from  each  other  as  are  India,  Europe  and  America,  the 
influence  it  produces,  and  the  rapidity  and  enthusiasm  with  which  the  move- 
ment  travels,  are  affected  greatly  by  the  varying  surroundings. 

In  India  it  may  be  said  that  Theosophy  is  always  in  the  air,  apart 
altogether  from  the  name  of  our  Society.  Mysticism  is  native  there,  and 
only  needs  to  be  sought  to  be  found  by  even  the  most  careless  seeker.  No 
fresh  system .  needs  to  be  introduced,  no  strange  terminology,  no  new 
books,  everything  is  there  at  hand  :  it  needs  only  to  be  dusted  and  set 
forth  in  the  light  of  day.  With  the  exception  of  fiiodua  who  hare 
fallen  under  the  agnosticism  engendered  by  studies  of  Western  thoughr, 
which  they  acquire  in  order  to  fit  themselves  for  the  necessities  of  modera 
Indian  life,  the  whole  of  India  to-day,  even  to  a  great  extent  the  Maho- 
medan  part  of  it,  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  belief  in  the  possibility  of 
things  which  have  seemed  marvels  and  strange  inventions  in  the  Western 
world.  Faithful  to  its  great  teachers,  faithful  to  its  great  revelations  and 
records  of  the  past,  India  to-day  lies  in  a  state  of  partial  coma.  Will  she 
awaken  from  this?  That  she  will,  is  the  ardent  wish  of  every  Western 
student  of  Theosophy.  That  she  will  not,  and  that  for  centuries  to  come 
her  wondrous  mystic  lore  is  to  fade  gradually  and  sink  into  oblivion,  is 
the  dreadful  possibility.  The  one  hope  is  the  Indian  people  themselves; 
if  they  can  adopt  the  organization,  perseverance,  and  determination  of  the 
Western  world  without  falling  into  materialism  and  lack  of  metaphysical 
and  intuitional  capacity*  then  India  may  rise  and  shine  again  with  the 
light  of  old. 

I  said  just  now  that  India  is  faithful  to  the  past  That  statement 
must  be  modified  a  little ;  she  reverences  her  Bishis  and  Yogis  of  old,  hot 
she  stops  there,  she  does  not  follow  them :  apathy,  laziness,  laok  of  co- 
operation, and  organization,  are  the  national  sins.  "  Sin"  may  seem  a 
strong  word,  yet  when  the  guardianship  and  handing  down  of  the  most 
precious  of  huma  knowledge  is  concerned,  the  neglect  of  this  by  a  people 
may  well  be  put  in  the  worst  of  categories.  To  try  to  remedy  this  state 
is  the  stupendous  task  of  thfe  Theosophical  Society  in  India.  In  all  its 
numerous  branches  there  is  just  a  handful  of  determined  ener^alic  iMisi^ 
who  keep  their  countrymen  in  the  Indian  ^ranchea  together;  tb^  aie 
leaven  working  in  a  vast  mass  of  apathy,  not  inqi^oUtji  f^f  natftijftluwi,  but 
almost  ^peltss  spiritnal  and  physioal  sloth,  • 
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Wherever  in  India  a  European  who  is  fervent  and  earnest  in  his  Theoso- 
phic  views  may  be,  there  a  centre  springs  up ;  the  Indian  people  sink  as  far 
cbs  possible  their  caste  distinctions,  and  work  ;  yes,  they  work  and  organize, 
and  hope  and  originate ;  when  the  European  withdraws,  tho  butt  of  the  wheel 
is  gone,  and  the  spokes  fall  apart ;  tho  machine  has  come  to  an  end.  There 
&rc  noble  exceptions  to  this  dreadful  rule ;  noble,  because  those  men  who 
organize  and  keep  together  branches  of  the  Theosophical  Society  in  India, 
-work  against  and  repel  within  themselves  and  without  themselves  all  through 
their  lives  this  moumf  al  Eastern  listlessness. 

^Vherever  yon  go  in  India,  you  can  find  enthusiasm  and  spontaneity. 
The  aim  of  our  Eastern  fellow- workers  must  be  to  keep  the  flame  always 
fanned,  (to  prevent  it  sinking  back  into  the  hopeless  grey  ashes.  How 
often  has  our  brave  Colonel  fanned  this  flame,  only  to  find  it  fade  behind 
him  as  he  continued  his  line  of  march. 

So  much  for  India :  the  watchwords  there  should  be  organization,  co- 
operation, and  work.    We  pass  on. 

In  Europe  the  problem  alters  enormously.  To  the  Western  world  our 
ancient  Theosophy  sounds  new  ;  it  has  a  strange  vocabulary ;  it  talks  extra- 
ordinary doctrines,  reincarnations,  Karma,  long  cycles  of  time,  exalted  men, 
the  mention  of  whom  brings  back  the  "  good  magician"  of  the  fairy  tales  of 
onr  childhood. 

Well  we  have  to  take  the  laugh,  the  cynicism,  the  newspaper  wit,  the 
honest  scepticism,  the  hopeless  materialism,  the  pointed  malicious  clericalism, 
all  in  the  lump,  treat  them  as  part  of  the  problem,  and  perfecting  our  methods 
and  our  organization,  work  away  cheerfully  and  continuously,  ]ike  woodmen 
chopping  to  let  daylight  into  the  woods. 

One  of  our  chief  works  in  Europe  is  to  .convince  its  thinking  people 
of  their  crass  ignorance  in  regard  to  most  of  the  profound  philosophies 
which  have  guided  millions  upon  millions  of  the  injiabitaats  of  this  globe 
through  their  lives.  We  have  to  ask  those  who  will  listen,  to  consider  how 
little  the  heart  of  man  changes  throughout  the  ages ;  that  systems  which 
could  guide  the  subtle  minds  and  tropic  hearts  of  the  Hindus,  or  the  practical 
instincts  of  the  Chinese,  or  the  scientific  tendencies  of  the  Egyptians,  must 
surely  have  help  for  us.  Our  work  is  to  break  up  the  wonderful  self-suffi- 
ciency of  the  West,  that  marvellous  delusion  that  we  are  the  head  and  crown 
of  all  departments  of  man's  possibilities  that  have  ever  appeared  on  this 
planet.  It  is  hard  work,  because  there  is  much  of  it ;  it  is  not  very  difficult 
work,  because  the  evidence  is  clear,  and  reasonable  men  will,  after  a  little 
discussion  generally,  accept  it. 

Many  Western  minds,  in  their  prolonged  enquiries  before  meeting  Theoso- 
phical ideas,  have  become  strongly  tinged  with  materialistic  science ;  it  is 
difficult  often  to  rid  themselves  of  crude  notions  regarding  matter  and  its 
relation  to  mind,  and  vice  versd,  which  have  been  engendered  by  long 
grovelling  amongst  husks. 

To  meet  these  enquirers  we  have  to  train  ourselves,  if  we  would  be 
dutiful  Theosophists,  to  hkve  our  metaphysical  conceptions  clear  cut  and 
At  hand,  to.  see  that  our  ethics,  metaphysics,  and  science,  hold  well  together 
tuadoeo  logical.  We  must  nnderBtand  where  wediffer  and  where  we  agree, 
in.  aspiration  andnethod,,  from  modem  reformers,  ethical  and  social.  All 
this  requires  mental  order  and  precision,  which  may  be  striven  fori  And 
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t^nired  in  seme  degree,  by  everybody  in  proportion  to  bi0  effort,  and  the 
I)odily  instrument  which  Karma  obliged  the  self  to  choose. 

TheoBophy,  Eastern  methods  of  thought,  mysticism,  are  exotica  in  the 
West ;  perhaps  in  time  the  mental  atmosphere  will  become  genial  to  them. 
How  few  are  the  mystical  writings,  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  that  a  century 
produces ;  yet  all  our  best  modem  literature  has  needed  son»e  mysticism  in  it, 
lo  make  it  what  it  is  from  Shakespearo  and  Goethe  downwards. 

We  have  two  crudities  to  fight  against  in  Europe,  the  d(>gmaiism  of 
exoteric  crystallized  religious  systems,  and  the  ahnost  equal  dogmatism  of 
Western  science.  The  ordinary  mind  delights  in  accepting  dogmas  to 
prevent  itself  the  trouble  of  individual  rei^nsible,  thought.  How  many 
who  accept  dogmas,  wfll  stand  criticisms  and  questions?  You  will  be 
surprised  how  few;  they  take  refuge  immediately  behind  the  priest*  or 
Bome  favourite  scientist,  and  the  latter  knovmig  that  he  knows  nothing  except 
«  few  eztomal&cta  of  the  earth,  is  pleased  to  find  himself  elected  a  philo- 
BOpher  and  guide,  on  little  capital. 

Over  the  broad  Atlantic  we  pass  to  a  vast  territory,  in  which  represen- 
iatiTes  of  all  parts  of  Europe  have  for  some  generations  undergone  the 
process  of  amalgamation.  Their  tendency  has  been  to  leave  behind  them 
their  prqudices,  and  to  cultivate  the  faculties  of  criticism,  invention,  origi- 
nality and  intuition.  There  anything  new  is  taken  up  and  judged  upon 
its  merits,  the  Amencan  mind  is  freer  than  that  of  Europe,  and  here 
probably  at  the  present  epoch  there  is  promise  of  Theosophical  activity 
showing  the  largest  result.  The  American  people  are  sociable  and  co- 
operative. We,  in  England,  although  improving,  are  not  a  sociable  peopte 
This  capacity  for  adhesion  is  an  enormous  step  towards  the  realisation  of 
brotherhood.  Whether  it  be  (^  national  or  individual  characteristic  isohi- 
tion  and  distinct  individualism  are  characteristios  of  personal  assertion,  and 
Irtand  much  in  the  w^y* 

One  American  trait  is  founded  on  the  conception  that  he  is  the  best 
eitiaen  who  wants  most,  earns  most,  consumes  most.  This  idea  justifies  the 
prodigious  activity  and  luxury  of  American  life ;  simplicity  and  frugality, 
wanting  little  in  either  money  or  surroundings,  become  almost  sins  :they 
are  looked  upon  with  unsympathetic  eyes.  This  may  be  necessary  in  the 
formation  of  a  new  country,  which  requires  beating  into  shape  with  heroic 
methods,  but  here  the  altruist,  the  student  of  occult  things,  may  find  greater 
difficulties  than  elsewhere ;  the  rush  of  life  is  greater,  the  strife  greater. 
Yet  amidst  all  this  effort  for  the  things  of  the  world,  there  is  a  deep  and 
earnest  desire  to  know ;  to  learn  all  sorts  philosophical,  scientific,  or  diviae. 
This  appears  reflected  in  the  exclamation  to  a  statement  which  surprises, 
^*  I  want  to  know." 

American  lodges  organize  well,  become  autonomous,  and  originafte  lines 
of  work :  herein  is  seen  their  inventive  genius.  Almost  any  one  of  the 
practical  Acuities,  if  well  developed,  is  sufficient  to  give  the  Society's 
work  vitc^ity,  if  the  Theosophical  spirit  is  added. 

With  the  Clergy,  imaginativeness,  will,  and  tendency  to  enquiry,  cor 
Atndrican  brsthi^en  hs1^b  a  vast  fertile  field  before  them;  they  indeed  fonn 
btit  an  acorn,  but  th^  tree  which  it  will  produce  will  cover  the  AuKricaa 

torth« 
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There  are  great  dangers ;  the  race  for  wealth,  the  intense  selfiehness 
and  cruelty  which  it  engenders  may  give  rise,  in  America  and  in  England, 
to  a  nudens  of  black  adepts,  who  wish  knowledge  to  nse  it  for  selfish 
ends.  In  drawing  the  attention  of  the  West  to  the  philosophies  and  magio 
of  the  Bast*  we  perforce  put  the  selfish  on  the  road  to  acquiring  evil 
arts,  and  at  our  stage  of  development,  the  incentive  after  some  personal 
power  or  accomplishment  often  calls  forth  more  perseverance  and  energy  in 
its  acquirement,  than  does  the  altruistic  motive  whidi  leads  the  votary 
slowly  along  the  thorny  path  of  occultism. 

A  fourth  field  of  Theosophic  work  needs  a  glance.  In  Australasia,  the 
movement  has  representatives.  These  Colonies  are  large,  and  are  thiiily 
populated,  yet  the  observations  of  the  President-Founder  on  the  spot,  dis- 
covered promise ;  where  the  seed  has  fallen  it  takes  root  and  grows,  and 
it  holds  on,  and  does  not  die.  It  seems  as  if  we  may  count  upon  a  repetdtion 
in  that  quarter  of  the  globe  of  the  experiences  in  America. 

Theosophical  literature  is  read  there.  I  bought  my  first  Theosophical 
book  from  the  top  shelf  of  a  book  store  in  a  small  New  Zealand  port^  some  few 
years  ago.  Itwas^'Isis  UnveLled."  The  leading  book-sellers  of  Brisbane, 
Sydney,  Melbounie,  and  other  large  cities  keep  our  books  and  periodicals 
on  sale. 

These  views  are  possibly  crude  or  even  erroneous.  But  considering  the 
movement  under  these  varying  conditions,  their  contrast  may  help  us  to 
pbey  the  philosopher's  maxim,  Know  Thyself* 

B.  T.  Sttjbdt.  . 


WBAT  ARE  WE  HERE  FOR  f 

r3  object  of  enr  existence  here,  and  the  work  we  are  to  do,  could  be 
better  understood  by  looking  into  the  general  plan  of  the  evolution 
of  the  Ego  and  its  nltimate  destiny.  The  Ego  which  started  from  its 
source  (w6  cannot  say  when,  because  Time  and  Space  are  applicable  to 
this  our  plane  only)  in  a  state  of  passive  negatixe  purity,  has  to  pass 
through  a  series  dL  existences  and  planes  to  undergo  and  exhaust  the 
experiences  of  those  planes.  So  it  has  come  down  through  manj 
planes  of  existences  each  more  gross  than  the  other,  until  we  are 
on  the  physical  plane,  the  grossest  of  all.  This  is  the  turning  point 
of  the  evolutionary  course,  and  from  this  begins  a  series  of  exist* 
ences  on  planes  each  higher  in  point  of  spirituality  than  the  pre- 
ceding one,  until  the  Egos  return  to  the  source  from  which  they  started, 
in  a  state  of  active  perfection  rich  with  the  soul  experiences  gathered 
during  so  many  lives.  This  is  the  course  of  evolution,  and  when  well 
und^rstoodi  we  would  see  jthat  the  more  we  shorten  our  staj  on 
each  plane,  exhaostiag  tib.e  experienees  a£  that  plane  in  as  short  a  time 
as  we  ean,ijie  sooner  we  attain  our  object,  (i.  e.)  merging  into  the  source 
from  which  we  issued* 
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Now  to  take  our  case  into  consideration :  we  are  on  tliis  physi- 
cal plane  and  have  to  exhaust  its  experiences.  By  exhausting  the 
experiences,  I  mean  to  go  personally  through  every  form  of  existence, 
and  select  among  the  innumerable  experiences  of  those  that  are  concerned 
with  the  Permanent  in  man  and  which  speed  him  on  the  course  of 
Evolution.  The  experience  that  the  Ego  takes  with  him  during  his 
various  incarnations  are  only  those  connected  with  his  Higher  Self.  They 
are,  as  it  were,  strung  on  the  thread  of  his  Higher  Self  (i.  e.),  Sutratma. 
In  doing  this  the  Ego  has  to  go  through  and  understand  the  permanent 
experiences  and  discard  the  impermanent  ones.  And  the  latter  being 
the  majority,  it  is  plain  that  there  is  greater  destructive  work  than 
constructive.  Now  going  through  an  experience  can  be  done  in  two  ways, 
either  by  undergoing  it  oneself  or  acquiring  a  determined  conviction  of 
its  usefulness  or  otherwise.  One  does  not  know  that  poison  causes  death 
by  tasting  it  himself  and  dying ;  he  simply  sees  many  suffering  the  conse- 
quences, and  it  being  an  immediate  physical  result,  he  is  firmly  con- 
yinced  that  he  should  not  take  poison,  and  he  would  not  do  so  under  any 
circumstances.  Bat  the  spiritual  and  moral  results,  good  and  bad,  are 
not  always  immediate  and  visible,  so  it  requires  one  to  go  through  the 
most  important  of  them  to  realise  their  usefulness  or  otherwise.  Accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  Karma,  when  one  is  dragged  from  the  middle  path  of 
duty  by  love  or  hatred,  he  is  bound  to  that  object  until  he  sees  that  there' 
is  no  use  in  loving  that  or  hating  this.  Now  when  a  man  gets  immoder- 
ately fond  of  women,  be  is  bound  to  them  during  so  many  incarnations 
that  he  g^ts  disgusted  and  feels  that  there  is  no  real  pleasure  in  it ;  or 
when  we  shrink  away  from^the  sight  of  any  loathsome  physical  disease 
or  mental  depravity,  instead  of  pitying  the  object  and  trying  to  cure  him 
of  it,  we  are  bound  to  the  object  until  we  are  convinced  that  there  is 
nothing  really  detestable  in  hinoL  Hence  we  see  that  to  obtain  one  experi- 
ence one  has  to  go  through  so  many  incarnations.  The  chief  duty  of  an 
Ego  while  here  is  to  go  through  the  salient  experiences,  to  know  their 
bearing  upon  the  Permanent,  and  to  know  the  relation  of  one  experienoe 
to  another  ;  also  we  should  distinguish  the  soul  experiences  from  the 
earthly  ones  and  gradually  mould  our  lives,  so  that  we  may  have  a  major- 
ity of  the  highest  experiences  when  we  close  our  account  after  this  life. 
This  is  the  end  and  aim  of  our  existence  here,  and  every  other  thing 
is  but  accessory  to  it.  The  four  Sadhanas :  distinguishing  between  the 
permanent  and  the  impermanent ;  the  feeling  of  indifference  to  the 
pleasures  of  all  the  planes  of  existence ;  the  cultivation  of  the  active 
and  the  passive  virtues ;  and  the  preponderance  in  our  life  of  an  unceas- 
ing active  desire  to  free  ourselves  from  this  cycle  of  existences,  all  these 
are  but  the  means  to  that  end.  Again,  the  bearing  of  the  Yoga  practice 
upon  this,  is  as  follows : — Toga  practice  tends  to  purify  and  paralyse 
the  body,  so  that  the  inner  senses  may  be  developed,  and  enable  him  to 
work  upon  the  next  plane  and  go  through  the  experience^.  By  that  he 
obtains  also  another  object,  i.  e.,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  rela^ns  of  the 
astral  plane  he  is  able  to  know  the  relations  of  his  Jkarmic  acta  here;  and 
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hence  to  duly  regulate  his  life  here  in  such  a  way  as  to  go  through  tha 
ezperiend'es  of  this  plane  in  as  short  a  period  of  time  as  possihle. 

Let  us  now  see  what  bearing  Universal  Brotherhood  and  unselfishly 
working  for  others,  hare  upon  the  object  to  be  attained. 

To  exhaust  the  experiences  of  this  plane  is  to  go  individually  through 
every  form  of  existence  and  the  innumerable  varieties  therein  until 
we  have  gathered  their  experiences.  Now  taking  the  human  king- 
dom, there  are  the  distinctly  marked  divisions  (i.  e.),  races.  Again,  there 
are  sub-races  and  branch  races.  Again  in  each  branch  race  there  are 
tribal  varieties  and  in  them  innumerable  individuals.  In  one  individual 
there  are  innumerable  phases  of  character.  Now  if  one  were  to  take 
an  incarnation  for  every  such  experience,  the  number  of  incarnations  on 
this  earth  during  a  round  only  would  be  beyond  human  calculation. 
There  are  seven  such  rounds  on  this  chain,  and  this  chain  is  only  one  of 
the  solar  system,  and  so  on  ad  infinitufn. 

Universal  Brotherhood  furthers  our  end  in  this  way.  In  this 
race,  at  this  time,  there  are  the  nations — ^Hindu,  European,  and  other 
Asiatic.  It'is  absolutely  necessary  that  one  should  incarnate  severally 
in  these  nations  to  get  hold  of  the  salient  characteristics  in  each. 

He  cannot  get  the  experienoes  of  the  European  by  being  bom  a 
Hindu.  But  in  the  same  nation  there  are  so  many  varieties  and  species, 
that  were  one  to  go  on  incarnating  in  each  to  get  hold  of  the  character- 
istics,  it  will  never  end.  So  Universal  Brotherhood  or  sympathy  enables 
us  to  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  others  in  joy  and  sorrow,  and  so 
experience  what  is  passing  in  them  at  that  time.  This  inoreaseB  our 
experiences  and  so  decreases  the  number  of  incarnations  we  should 
otherwise  have  to  undergo.  The  wider  our  sympathies  are  extended, 
the  greater  is  our  sphere  of  experiences  and  the  less  our  number  of  births 
here,  tUl  we  are  permeated  with  a  feeling  of  Universal  Sympathy 
and,  as  it  were,  absorbed  into  the  Universal  Law  of  Harmony  and 
Order. 

I  may  as  well  say  a  few  words  about  evils  arising  from  selfish* 
ness.  In  addition  to  the  tremendous  evil  above  described,  the  selfish 
man  in  trying  to  share*  in  the  pleasure  derived  from  others,  but 
not  in  their  sorrow,  i.  e.,  shuts  as  it  were  the  window  into  his  soul 
through  which  these  rays  of  sympathy  enter.  He  offers  a  determined 
resistance  to  the  natural  course  of  the  Law  of  Harmony  and  Sympathy, 
by  which  the  strings  at  one  heart  respond  to  a  corresponding  vibration  of 
joy  or  sorrow  in  the  hearts  of  others.  Every  time  he  makes  the  wall 
between  stronger,  until  an  impenetrable  barrier  is  thus  raised.  Mean- 
■while  the  feelings  of  sympathy  in  him  for  the  sorrows  ol  others 
become  atrophied  for  want  of  use.  But  as  misery  preponderates  in 
the  lives  of  man,  so  even  his  ability  to  share  in  the  joys  of  others  be- 
come less  and  less,  because  those  rays  of  sympathy  cannot  pierce  the  daric 
thick  wall  of  selfishness  raised  around  €lie  person  (good  clairvoyants 
actually  flee  it),  till  at  last  the  persw  wiabteto  j^ympathiro  with  tho 
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jojs  of  others,  and  finding  no  joy  in  Mmaelf  settles  down  into  a  per- 
manent state  of  hjpochondnasis,  if  he  does  not  commit  suicide  before 
.that. 

j  So  we  see  that  nniversal  sympathy  and  nnselfish  working  for  others 

i  tends  not  only  to  our  own  good,  but  also  lightens  the  burdens  of  others 

!  and  removes  the  thorns  from  their  paths.      And  for  allowing  a  free 

!  scope  for  the  souls  yearning  to  work  in  that  line,  but  oould  find  no 

co-operation,  has  the  broad  platform  of  the  Theosophical  Society  been 

instituted.     It  brings  together  individual  earnest  workers,  and  gives 

each  a  strength,  being  supported  by  the  rest^   that  stimulates  him 

to  more  active  work. 

C.  R.  Seinivasatanoab,  P.  T.  S. 


A  THEOSOPHICAL  INTERVIEW. 

OuE  Peesident-Foundbe's  Pionbkr  Work  in  the  Great  Isolated 

Continent. 

AMONG  the  numerous  notices  of  CpL  01cott*s  Australian  tour,  there 
is  a  long,  colloquial  article.  The  **  Interview"  is  an  exploit  belonging 
wholly  to  the  spirit  of  the  modem  newspaper,  and  the  newspaper  is  the 
reflection,  and  the  vivid  picture  of  j>he  present  epoch.  The  "  Interview*' 
in  newspaper  usage,  originated  in  America,  the  land  of  thiconventional, 
original,  and  daring  novelties.  It  was  at  first  ridiculed  and  denounced 
on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  then  it  was  there  adopted ;  and  is 
now  current  everywhere,  and  is  read  with  the  avidity  of  a  new  novel 
The  report  of  '*An  Interview,'*  carries  the  magnetic  element  of  a 
personal  acquaintanceship.  In  this  way  it  is  in  fact  one  of  the  ranning 
rivulets  and  the  channels  that  tend  surely  toward  the  unity  of  human 
souls.  It  is  the  beginning  of  friendship  and  interest  in  all  the  human 
family.  The  enwrapping,  the  muffling  up  of  each  being  in  his  own  soul 
shell,  is  what  continues,  intensifies,  and  thus  strengthens  the  illusion  of 
our  temporary  personality,  and  prevents  for  the  present^  though  it  can 
only  defer,  the  sometime-to-be  re-unity  of  Spirit. 

Australian  "newspaper-men"  seem  to  be  expert  in  this  modem 
art  of  the  chronicler.  For  interviewing  is  an  art,  and  clever  is  the 
artistic  journalist,  the  scribbler  and  mental  king,  who  knows  how — 
urbanely  and  pleasantly  how — ^to  make  the  other  one  talk,  and  to  keep 
still  himself;  to  suppress  expression,  and  momentarily  annihilate 
kis  own  mental  proclivities  or  opinions, — and  keep  himself  still  and 
calm,^^ill  aa  a  nonentity,  but  keenly  bearing,  and  writing  on  the 
tablet  of  a  praotised  and  wo^idarful  memory,  the  ideas,  also  the  very 
words,  looks,  ^ne,  and  total  expression  of  the  person  who  is  inter- 
Tiewed.  To  the  Teportar,  it  is  a  self -disciplinary,  a  charaoter^ucatiiig 
industry.  And  wh«ii,  KtfterJK^mQ  yewrs  gl  the  jakeYf3pftpor'a  BusceUaneoui 
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work,  he  rejoins  the  gabbling  world,  remixes  with  it  as  actually  one 
of  the  human  insects  on  the  ground,  and  not  as  the  artist  standing 
above  and  alone,  to  record  the  scene  he  sees,  without  a  personal  bias 
impulsing  his  swift  pencil, — when  he  remixes  as  one  of  that  multitude, 
he  is  amazed  at  the  waj  the  ordinary  mankind  manages  utterance, 
as  an  outer-ance,  the  spreading  of  himself  and  hammering  alleged 
**  ideas"  into  a  hearing,  by  their  mere  physical  push  from  the  throat  and 
thorax,  (nrgans  that  lie  below  the  brain.  Especially  impressive  and 
curious  are  they  who  everywhere  liberally  give  themselves  away,  and 
allow  no  other  person  an  opportunity  to  commit  indiscretions  of  the 
tongue. 

A  person  who  knows  not  the  adroit  art  of  broad-casting  ideas, 
which  is  morally  the  planting  of  seed,  one  who  may  possess  the 
very  knowledge  which  the  newspaper  wishes  to  obtain  for  its  great 
public  family,  a  person  who  really  belongs  to  private  life  alone^" 
shrinks  from  the  sight  of  a  working  pencil  noting  down  what  he  speaks, 
and  might  be  even  quite  shut  up  and  unable  to  hand  forth  the  sought- 
for  opinion  or  information;  therefore,  in  ordinary  cases,  the  interviewer 
hides  the  notebook,  while  the  agile  expert  mind  and  soul  who  has  trained 
himself,  to  keep  still  and  listen,  all  his  own  emotion  and  personality 
laid  aside,  speaks  just  enough,  and  pleasantly,  to  keep  the  other  one 
talking.  But  the  moment  he  emerges,  and  is  beyond  the  outside  door, 
the  interviewer  is  a  different  being.  Instantly  he  turns  the  nearest 
corner,  or  he  halts  hidden  by  high  bank  and  leafy  hedge,  and  writes  there 
with  the  speed  of  working  for  dear  life ;  and  as  the  juggler  swallows 
an  unmeasurable  quantity,  and  then  draws  it  forth  by  pulling  a  thread, 
so  the  interviewer  draws  and  steadily  draws  on  the  thread  of  memory, 
and  gets  forth  the  whole  treasure; — or,  the  emergency  may  be  so  pressing 
that  he  who  was  the  ideal  of  leisure  during  the  interview,  cannot  stop 
on  the  wayside,  nor  write  on  a  table  or  a  bench  in  the  near  small  restau- 
rant. He  is  in  the  suburbs,  miles  from  the  oflSce  where  his  article 
must  within  a  few  hours  be  printed,  and  within  a  few  hours  more  it 
will  be  seen  by  three  hundred  thousand  readers.  A  continent,  even  a 
world  is  to  be  influenced,  will  surely  receive  some  shading  of  view  and 
opinion  by  this  fleet  pen.  Tiffin,  dinner  !  Food,  nothing,  is  to  be  thought 
of  until  this  article  is  finished.  It  is  an  avocation,  most  self-ignoring, 
impersonal,  one's  own  existence  forgetting ;  and  its  tendency  is  seU^ 
suppressing  and  self-abnegating  in  conversation  and  human  intercourse^ 
and  in  brain  industry,  and  as  such  it  stands  largely  within  the  Theoso- 
phical process. 

In  the  North  American  metropolis,  the  tram  used  to  be  more 
Available  than  the  cab,  and  it  was  the  royal  coach  of  the  sovereign 
people.  As  such,  it  was  respected,  and  used  by  million«ire  and  labotw 
er.  In  any  ease,  it  was  the  handiest  and  fleetest,  and  that  is  the 
needof  our  journalist ;  so  regardless  of  the  tiffin,  and  as  regardless  of  the 
people  around,  aq^  the  in  and  out-getting  tram  paBsengers  as  of  th« 
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"whale  popalaiion  of  New  York  Citj,  intent  onl j  on  getting  forth  these 
ideas  that  lately  went  into  his  head,  and  in  their  own  verbiage  too,-~he 
Beats  himself  in  the  closed,  house-like  tram  of  cold  conntries,  and  writes 
during  all  the  waj  down  town,  which  may  be  hours  of  miles.  Such 
•is  the  brainj  rush  of  the  steed-like  penmen  there  today,  modified  onlf , 
hnt  not  lessened,  by  changes  in  the  locomotive  oooveniences  of  a  metoo- 
polis. 

Where  the  one  to  be  interriewe  d  is  familiar  with  public  work,  asd 
Icnows  that  the  grand  route  to  the  people's  intelligence  and  the  people's 
united  heart,  lies  by  way  of  the  little  types  in  the  printing  office, — ^he 
is  not  afraid ;  nor  is  the  reporter,  who  now  boldly  opens  his  note-book ; 
his  short<*hand  can  take  down  the  dialogue  verbaHm  as  it  goes  on,  and 
4bt  its  close  the  article  lacks  only  the  few  sentencesofintrodnction,  which 
«re  easy  *^  to  conjure  ;*'  and  this  is  probably  the  method  by  which  the 
ieading  Australian  newspaper  gives  us  the  following  dialogue  :-^ 

*'  Come  and  sit  down  at  this  table  and  take  your  notes.  Don't  trust  toyonr 
memory.  I  have  been  connected  with  the  Press  since  1858,  and  so,  you  see 
know  the  ropes."  The  speaker  was  Colonel  Olcott,  President  of  the  Theo- 
Bophical  Society, -of  middle  stature,  leaning  towards  comfortable  corpu- 
lency, but  full  of  life  and  vigour,  and  somewhat  after  the  type  of  the  ancient 
philosophers.  His  advice  was  tendered  to  a  representative  of  this  paper 
at  an  interview  last  week,  during  the  course  of  which  the  following  infer, 
mation  was  gleaned  concerning  himself  and  the  Society  of  which  he  stands 
at  the  helm. 

"  What  has  brought  you  to  this  part  of  the  world,  Colonel  ?** 

'*  Partly  business  in  connection  with  a  small  estate  left  the  Theosophical 
Society,  and  principally  rest.  I  have  been  working  incessantly  twelve 
years  in  the  East,  and  change  has  become  a  necessity.  During  my  last 
tour  through  India,  I  was  lecturing  constantly  in  the  hottest  part^f  the 
country  in  the  middle  of  the  hot  weather,  and  in  the  wettest  part  of  the 
country  during  the  wet  season.  Such  labours  tell  on  the  strongest  coa- 
atitutien." 

*'  How  long  has  the  Theosophical  Society  been  in  existence  P** 

"  It  was  founded  in  New  York  in  November  1875,  by  Madame  Blavatsky, 
myself,  and  several  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  interested  in  philanthropic 
research,  one  of  whom  was  a  Unitarian  clergyman.  At  Christmas,  1878, 
in  company  with  Madame  Blavatsky,  I  went  to  Bombay  and  remained  three 
<nr  four  years.  Then  we  shifted  to  Madras,  which  has  been  the  centre  of 
the  movement  ever  since.  There  the  Theosophical  Society  owns  27  acres  of 
ground,  on  which  are  Head-quarter  buildings  and  a  library  containing 
ancient  Oriental  manuscripts.  Beside  Madras  we  have  also  Head-quarten 
in  London,  New  York,  San  Francisco  and  Colombo.  Annual  Conventions 
are  held,  at  which  Mahomedans,  Hindoo  Pundits,  and  Parsee  Dasturs  are 
brought  together  without  interfering  with  their  religions." 

"  If  the  Society  is  a  secular  one,  what  generally  is  the  nature  of  its 
constitution  P" 

'*  It  is  a  Society  of  research ;  the  subjects  are  the  study  of  religions  and 
philosophies.  Our  business  is  to  pick  out  the  good  parts  of  all  religions  and 
teach  pieuWUve  up  to  them.    We  axe  ftleo  an  (Agency  for  therevitai.ef 
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ancient  knowledge.  The  catholicity  of  the  Society  is  one  of  its  prominent 
features.  Members  of  all  religions  can  join  as  well  as  Free-thinkers.  Our 
ranks  inolude  mi  Anglican  bishop  and  a  number  of  Christian  missiotnaries  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  one  of  whom,  the  Bey.  W.  G.  Copekmd»  is  Fvesir 
dent  of  the  Branch  at  Takoma." 

"  The  Society  has  three  published  objects— (1)  To  be  the  nucleus  of  a 
universal  brotherhood.  (2)  To  promote  the  study  of  Aryan  and  other  Eastern 
literatures,  religions,  and  sciences.  (3)  To  investigate  unexplained  laws  of 
nature,  and  the  psychical  powers  latent  in  man.  Not  a  word  of  any  form 
of  belief.  Atheist  and  theist,  Christian  and  Hindoo,  Mahomedan  and  secu- 
larist, all  can  meet  on  one  broad  platform,  where  no  one  has  the  right 
to  look  askance  at  another.  The  membership  of  the  Theosophical  Society 
does  not  bind  its  Fellows.  They  can  remain  attached  to  any  religious  or 
non-religious  views  they  have  previously  held,  without  challenge  or  questiosu 
They  become  students  of  theosophy  if  they  choose,  and  develop  into  theoso- 
phists.  But  this  is  above  and  beyond  the  mere  membership  of  the  Society. 
The  first  thing  a  student  of  theosophy  learns,  is  that  every  idea  of  the  exist- 
once  of  the  supernatural  must  be  surrendered.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  mira- 
cle. This  repudiating  lies  at  the  threshold  of  theosophy.  The  supersensuous  ? 
Yes.  The  superaatural  ?  No.  In  theology,  theosophy  is  pantheistic,  *  God  is 
all,  and  all  ia  God.'  The  essential  point  is,  is  life  or  non-life  at  the  core  of 
things  ?  Is  *  spirit'  the  flower  of  *  matter,'  or  '  matter,'  the  crystallisation 
of  spirit  ?  Theosophy  accepts  the  second  of  these  pairs  of  alternatives, 
because  materialism  gives  no  answer  to  the  so-called  unexplainable  in 
psychology,  whereas  pantheism  does.  The  hypothesis,  which  includes 
most  facts  under  it,  has  the  greatest  claim  for  acceptance.  The  Theory  of 
the  Universe,  which  engages  the  attention  of  the  student  of  theosophy,, 
comes  to  him  on  the  authority  ;of  certain  individuals.  Between  theso 
scientific  teachers  and  the  priest  there  is  this  difference,  one  claims  to 
restore  authority  outside  verification,  the  other  sijibmits  authority  to  verifi- 
cation." 

••  What  does  Theosophy  teach  in  respect  to  the  condition  of  man,  now 
and  hereafter  ?  " 

"  Man,  according  to  Theosophy,  is  a  compound  being,  a  spark  of  th^r 
UniTersal  Spirit,  being  personal  in  his  body  as  a  flame  in  the  lamp.  The 
"  Higher  Triad"  in  man  consists  of  the  spark,  its  vehicle  the  human  spirit, 
and  the  rational  principles,  the  mind  or  intellectual  powers,  l^his  is  immor- 
tal, indestructible,  using  the  Lower  Quarternary,  the  body  with  its  animal 
life,  its  passions  and  appetites,  as  its  organ.  The  Higher  Triad  and  Lower 
Quarternary,  are  not  only  separable  at  death,  but  may  be  temporarily  sepa* 
rated  during  life ;  the  intellectual  part  of  man  leaving  the  body  and  its  at- 
tached principle  and  appearing  apart  from  them.  Clairvoyance  and  allied 
phenomena  become  intelligible  on  this  view  of  man,,  the  perfection  of  the 
human  intelligence  while  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  trance,  taking  its  place  as 
one  of  the  separations  alluded  to.  The  Ego  thus  found,  can  exercise 
its  faculties  apart  from  the  limitationa  of  the  physical  senses;  and  htm 
^soaped  from  the  time  and  ^>ace  limits  which  are  ereated  by  our  normal 
consciouBneae.  On  the  existence  of  thia  separable  and  indestructible 
quality,  the  Ego,  hinge  the  dootrinea  of  re- incarnation  and  Eimna. 
Be-incarnation  is  the  re*birth  of  the  Ego,  to  pass  through  another 
human    life  on    earth.    During   its    past   incarnation    it   had   Mquirv^ 
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certain  faculties,  set  in  motion  certain  causes.  The  effects  of  these 
causes,  and  of  causes  set  in  motion  in  previous  incarnations  and  not  yet 
exhausted,  are  its  Karma,  and  determine  the  conditions  into  which  the  Ego 
is  re-born  ;  the  conditions  being  modified,  however,  by  national  Karma,  the 
outcome  of  collective  life.  The  faculties  acquired  in  previous  incarnations 
manifest  themselves  in  the  new  life,  and  give  abnormal  capacities  of  any 
kind ;  possession  of  knowledge  not  acquired  during  the  present  existence  is 
explained  on  the  theory  of  re-incarnation.  To  the  Theosophist,  death  merely 
suspends  the  payment  of  misdeeds,  without  any  side  door  of  vicarious  atone- 
jnent,  and  the  full  undischarged  account  is  presented  to  the  dead  man's  suc- 
cessor, who  is  himself  in  anew  dress." 

•*  Has  the  progress  of  the  Society  been  satisfactory  P" 

"  Under  the  circumstances,  yes.  Theosophy  has  been  established 
throughout  India,  Burmah,  and  Japan,  great  activity  exists  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  America.  Magazines  are  published  in  New  York,  London, 
Paris,  Bombay,  Madras,  Leipsic,  Stockholm  and  Barcelona.  In  Stockholm 
all  our  theosophical  works  have  been  translated, — ^a  remarkable  circumstance 
considering  the  overwhelming  proportion  of  Lutherans  in  Sweden." 

**  What  is  your  numerical  strength  ?" 

**  That  is  rather  hard  to  answer  exactly  ;  about  250  Branches  ;  India  129, 
America  48,  Ceylon  29,  United  Kingdom  13,  European  countries  10,  Austral- 
asia (Melbourne,  Wellington,  Hobart,  and  Toowoomba)  4,  East  Indies  2,  and 
Japan  1.  Before  leaving  Queensland  I  anticipate  issuing  a  charter  for  a 
branch  in  Brisbane." 

"  What  developments  have  come  out  of  the  movement  P" 
"  Several  important  ones.  The  study  of  mysticism  has  been  taken  up 
«mong  English  speaking  and  other  Christian  races,  in  the  newspapers,  the 
reviews,  and  even  in  the  pulpit.  In  India  when  Theosophy  was  introduced, 
agnosticism  was  becoming  prevalent  amongst  the  rising  generation. 
Poreigners  had  attempted  to  make  Indians  believe  that  the  Hindu  reli- 
gion was  based  on  immorality  and  superstition.  I  took  the  platfopn  and, 
aided  by  'Madame  Blavatsky's  writings,  have  proved  to  young  India  thai, 
Hinduism  is  founded  on  the  laws  of  nature.  The  National  Congress,  held 
.  annually,  is  an  outcome  of  Theosophy ;  our  annual  conventions  having 
awakened  a  desire  in  the  natives  to  be  allowed  a  voice  in  the  government 
of  their  affairs.  We  have  brought  about  friendly  relations  between  northern 
and  southern  Buddhists.  After  an  estrangement  of  many  centuries'  stand- 
ing, the  Buddhist  Catechism,  compiled  by  us  for  the  Singhalese,  and  oooepted 
by  their  high  priests  as  correctly  expounding  the  doctrines  of  Buddha»  has 
been  translated  into  18  dialects,  and  is  recognised  in  Japan,  Thibet,  and  other 
northern  countries." 

,  /'  The  third  accepted  object  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  I  understood 

^  you  to  say,  is  to  investigate  the  unexplained  laws  of  nature,  and  the  psychical 
powers  in  man.    What  phenomena  do  these  branches  include  P*' 

*'  Theosophy  seeks  to  explain  all  physical  and  psychical  phenomena. 
.  Amongst  those  investigated,  are  spiritualism,  mesmerism,    clairvoyance, 
xnind-healing,  mind-reading.  A  belief  in  any  one  of  these  sorts  of  manifeff- 
iation  is  npt  required ;  each  member  holds  his  own  opinions." 

«  Do  many  of  your  members  believe  in  adepts  being  able  tQ  pcrfonB  tht 
^  psyohigal  pheaomeAa  you  have  me«tio&«d  'i*\ 
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"  Certainly  in  India  ;  there  can  scarcely  be  found  a  Hindoo  village  with- 
out one  or  more  natives  who  firmly  believe  in  the  existence  of  men  who  have 
the  power  to  produce  psychical  phenomena." 

"  Can  these  powers  be  acquired  by  any  one  ?" 

"  There  is  no  certainty  about  the  ability  to  master  esoteric  doctrines* 
The  powers  develop  with  some  adults  after  two  years.  With  others  they 
may  never  develop.  On  the  other  hand  they  may,  as  Madame  Blavatsky 
has  proved  to  us,  develop  in  childhood." 

At  this  interesting  stage  of  the  conversation  other  persons  dropped  in, 
and  the  newspaper-man  hurried  away  to  his  desk. 

Anna.  Balujid. 


TEJO-BINDU'  VPANISHAD  OF  KRISHNA-YAJUR  VEDA. 
(Translated  by  two  Members  of  KumbaJeonam  T.  8.) 

DHYANA  (meditation)  should  be  (directed)  to  Tejo-bindu,  which 
is  tlie  Atnia  of  the  Universe,  which  is  seated  in  the  heart ;  which 
is  of  the  size  of  an  atom  ;  which  pertains  to  Siva ;  which  is  quiescent, 
which  18  gross  and  subtle,  as  also  above  these  qualities.  That  alone  should 
be  the  Dhyana  (meditation)  of  the  sages  as  well  as  of  (ordinary)  men, 
which  is  full  of  difficulties,  which  is  difficult  to  serve,  which  is  difficult 
to  perceive,  which  is  emancipated  one,  which  is  decayless  and  which  is 
difficult  to  attain.  One  whose  food  is  moderate,  whose  anger  has  been 
controlled,  who  has  given  up  all  love  for  society,  who  has  subdued  his 
passions,  who  has  overcome  all  pain3  (heat  and  cold,  Ac),  who  has 
given  up  his  egoism,  who  does  not  bless  any  one,  nor  take  anything  from 
others,  as  also  those  who  go  where  they  naturally  ought  not  to  go,  and 
naturally  would  not  like  to  go  where  they  have  to  go,  obtain  three*  in  the 
face.  Hamsa  is  said  to  have  three  seats.  Know  that  it  is  a  great  mystery, 
without  sleep  and  without  support.  The  ray  of  the  form  of  Soma  (moon) 
very  subtle  and  is  the  supi*eme  seat  of  Yishnu.  That  seat  has  throe 
faces,  three  Gunas  and  three  Dhatus  (spiritual  substances),  and  is  form- 
less, motionless,  changeless,  sizeless,  and  snpportless.  That  seat  is  with 
Upadhi  (vehicle),  and  is  above  the  reach  of  speech  and  mind.  It  is 
Sabhava  (self  or  nature)  reachable  only  by  Bhava  (being).  It  is  sin* 
gle  (alone),  without  a  seat,  without  bliss,  beyond  mind,  difficult  to 
perceive,  emancipated  and  changeless.  Thus  should  be  meditated  upon 
the  unconditioned,  the  permanent  and  the  indestructible  one.  It  is 
Brahm.  It  is  Adhyatma  (or  the  deity  presiding  as  Atma)  and  is  the 
highest  seat  of  Vishnu.  It  is  inconceivable,  of  the  nature  of  Chidatma 
(or  Atmic  consciousness)  and  above  the  Akas,  is  void  and  non-void,  and 
beyond  the  void,  and  is  staying  in  the  heart.  There  is  (in  it)  neither 
meditation,  nor  the  meditated,  nor  the  non-meditated.  It  is  not  beyond  the 
Universe.    It  is  neither  Supreme  nor  above  the  Supreme.     It  is  incon- 

L    Teju  is  apiritnal  light.    Henoe  the  seed  or  aonrce  of  spiritual  light 

t,   This  probably  refers  to  the  triangle  (figure)  appearing  in  the  face  ol 
•uoiples. 
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oeivable,  unknowable,  non-trntli,  and  not  the  h  ghest.  It  is  deseribed  by 
the  sages.  The  Devas  do  not  know  the  Sapreme  one.  Avarice,  delusion, 
fear,  pride  (of  having  no  equal),  passion,  ang^r,  sin,  beat  or  cold, 
hunger,  thirst,  thought  or  fancy — (all  these  do  not  exist  in  it).  (In 
it)  there  is  no  pride  of  (belonging  to)  Brahman's  class  nor  is  there  the 
collection  of  the  knot  of  salvation.  (In  it  there  is)  no  fear,  no  happi- 
ness, uo  pains,  neither  fame  nor  disgrace.  That  which  is  without  these 
states,  is  the  Supreme  Brahm, 

Yama^  (forbearance),  Ni  jama  (religious  observance),  Tyaga  (renun- 
ciation), Mouna  (silence)  according  to  time  and  place,  Asanas  (postures), 
Mulabandha  (seeing  all  bodies  as  equal),  the  position  of  the  eyes,  Prana- 
yama  (control  of  breath),  Pratyahara  (subjugation  of  the  senses),  the 
meditation  of  Atma  and  Samadhi — these  are  spoken  of  as  the  parts  (of 
Yoga)  in  order.     That  is  called  Yama  in  which  one  controls  all  his 
organs  (of  sense  and  action)  through  the  spiritual  wisdom  that  all  is 
Brahm;  this  should  be  practised  often  and  often.     Nyama,  in  which 
there  is  the  flowing  (or  inclinating  of  the  mind)  towards  things  of  the 
same  (spiritual)  kind  and  the  abandoning  of  things  opposite  to  them, 
is  practised  by  the  sages  as  a  rule.      In  Tyaga  (renunciation),  one 
abandons  the  manifestations  (or  objects)  of  the  universe  through  the 
cognition  of  Sachchidatma  (or  Atma  which  is  Sat  and  Chith).     This  is 
practised  by  the  great  and  is  the  immediate  giver  of  salvation.     Tliat 
Mouna  (silence),  without  reaching  which  speech  returns  along  with 
mind,  should  ever  be  (meditated  upon,  and)  practised  by  wise  sages. 
How  is  it  possible  to  speak  of  '*  That,**  from  which  speech  returns  ?    If 
it  should  be  described  as  the  universe  is  (il  is  not  possible  to  do  so,  as) 
there  is  no  word  to  describe  it.    It  is  ^'  That"  which  is  (really)  called 
silence,  and  which  is  naturally  understood  (as  such).     There  is  silence 
in  children,  but  with  words  (latent),  whereas  the  knowers  of  Brahm 
have  it  (silence),  but  without  words.     That  should  be  known  as  "  the 
lovely  seat"  in  which  there  is  no  man  in  the  beginning,  middle  or  end,  and 
through  which  all  this  (universe)  is  fully  pervaded.   The  manifestation 
of  Brahma  and  all  other  beings  takes  place  within  one  twinklmg  (of 
his  eye).     That  should  be  known  as  Asana  (posture),  in  which  one  has, 
without  any  inconvenience,  uninterimpted  meditation  of  Brahm,  that 
is  described  by  the  word  Kala  (time),  that  is  endless  bliss  and  that 
is  secondless.     Everything  else  is  the  destroyer  of  happiness.    That 
is  called  Siddhasana  (Siddha,  posture)  in  which  the  Siddhas  (psychical 
personages)  have  succeeded  in  realising  The  Endless  One  as  the  support 
of  the  universe  containing  all   the  elements,  &c.    That  ia  called  the 
Hulabandha,  which  is  the  root  of  all  worlds,  and  through  which  Chitta 
(flitting  thought)  is  bound.     It  should  be  always  practised  bjr  Baja 
Yogis. 

He  who  after  having  known  the  equality  of  the  Angas  (or  that 
these  parts  of  Yoga  point  to  one  and  the  same  Brahm),  is  absorbed  in  thai 

I.    All  those  ezplaioed  in  this  Upaniehad  from  the  staAdpoinI  of  Sala  X«0U« 
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equal  (or  uniformed)  Brahm ;  if  not,  there  i9  not  that  equality  (attain^ 
ed).  Then  like  a  drj  tree  there  is  straightness  (or  nniformitjtlmmgh- 
ont).  Making  one's  vision  fall  of  spiritaal  wisdom,  one  should  look 
upon  the  world  as  fall  of  Brahm.  That  vision  is  very  noble.  It  is 
(generally)  aimed  at  the  tip  of  the  nose ;  but  it  should  be  directed 
towards  that  seat  (of  Brahm)  wherein  the  cessation  of  seer,  seen,  and 
sight  will  take  place ;  and  not  towards  the  tip  of  the  nose.  Thai 
is  called  Pranamaya  (control  of  breath),  in  which  there  is  a  cessation 
of  the  modifications  of  the  (lower)  mind,  through  a  cognition  of 
Brahm  in  all  states  like  Ghitta,  ^.  The  checking  of  (the  oonceptiini 
of  the  reality  of)  the  universe,  is  said  to  be  expiration.  The  conception 
of  '*  I  am  Brahm"  is  inspiration.  The  holding  out  (long)  of  this  con- 
ception without  agitation,  is  cessation  of  breath.  Such  is  the  practice 
of  the  enlightened.  The  ignorant  close  their  nose.  That  should  be 
known  as  Pratyahara  (subjugation  of  the  sensed),  through  which  one 
Bees  Atma  (even)  in  the  objects  of  sense,  and  pleases  Ghitta  through 
Manas.  It  should  be  practised  often  and  often.  Through  seeing  Brahm 
wherever  the  mind  goes,  the  Dharana  (fixed  concentration)  of  the  mind 
is  obtained.  Dharana  is  thought  of  highly  by  the  wise.  By  Dhyana  is 
meant  that  state  where  one  indulges  in  the  good  thought  '*  I  am  Brahm 
alone"  and  is  without  any  support.  This  Dhyana  is  supreme  bliss. 
Being  first  in  a  state  of  changelessness,  and  then  forgetting  (even)  that 
state  owing  to  the  cognition  of  the  (true)  nature  of  Brahm — ^this  is 
called  Samadhi.  This  kind  of  bliss  should  be  practised  (enjoyed)  by 
a  wise  person  till  his  cognition  is  itself  united  in  a  moment,  with  the 
state  of  Pratyag  (or  Higher  Self).  Then  the  king  of  Yogis  becomes  ^ 
Siddha  and  is  without  any  support.  Then  he  will  attain  a  state,  inex- 
pressible and  unthinkable. 

When  Samadhi  is  practised,  the  following  obstacles  arise  with 
great  force— absence  of  right  discrimination,  laeiness,  inclination  to 
enjoyment,  absorption  (in  material  objects),  Tamas  (quality),  distrac- 
tion. Rajas  (quality),  sweet  and  idle  thoughts.  All  these  obstacles  should 
be  overcome  by  those  who  would  be  killed  in  the  path  of  Brahm.  By 
indulging  mentally  in  worldly  objects  one  gets  into  them  (practically). 
Indulging  mentally  in  (idle  thoughts),  one  gets  into  them  (habi- 
tually). But  by  indulging  mentally  in  Brahm,  one  gets  fulness.  There- 
fore one  should  develop  fulness  through  this  means  (of  Br^Jim).  He 
who  abandons  this  action  of  (the  wisdom  of)  Brahm,  which  ia  very  puri- 
fying— ^that  man  lives  in  vain  like  a  beast.  But  he  who  understands  this 
action  (pertaining  to  Brahm),  and  having  understood  it,  makes  a^vanceg 
in  it,  becomes  a  good,  fortunate  person  deserving  to  be  worshipped 
by  the  three  worlds*  Those  who  are  greatly  improved  in  it  through  the 
ripening  (of  their  past  Karmas)  attain  the  state  of  Brahm ;  but  not 
those  who  simply  recite  words ;  (the  Vedas).  Those  trho  are  clever 
in  arguments  about  Brahm,  but  without  the  action  pertaining  to 
Brahm,  and  who  axe  greatly  attacbed  to  the  wcf^ld^tbese  certainly 
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are  hora  as^ain  and  again  (in  this  world)  tbrongli  their  Agnana  (non- 
spiritual  wisdom).  (The  former)  never  stay,  even  for  half  a  moment, 
without  the  action  pertaining  to  Brahm,  like  Brahma,  Sanaka\  Saka, 
and  others.  When  a  cause  is  subject  to  changes,  it  (ba  an  dfect)  mnst 
also  have  a  cause.  When  the  effect  perishes  through  right  discrimination, 
then  the  cause  ceases  to  exist  in  truth.  Then  that  substance  (or 
principle)  which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  words,  remains  pnre.  After 
that  Yrithi* — wisdom  arises  in  their  heart  which  is  purified,  that 
wisdom  which  was  conceived  by  them  with  great  force  and  in  which 
state  the  mind  was  in  a  state  of  certainty.  After  reducing  the  visible 
into  the  invisible  state  one  should  see  everything  as  Brahm.  The  wise 
shoald  ever  stay  in  bliss  with  their  minds  full  of  the  juice  of  Chit 
(consciousness).     Thus  ends  the  first  chapter  of  Tejo-bindu. 

Chapieb  IL 
Then  Kumara'  asked  Siva — please  explain  to  me  the  nature  of 
Chinmatra  (absolute  consciousness  or  logos)  which  is  the  (Ahandekas- 
rasa),  partless  non-dual  essence.  The  great  Siva  replied  :  The  partless 
non-dual  essence  is  the  visible.  It  is  the  world,  it  is  existence^  it  is  the 
self,  it  is  mantra,  it  is  action,  it  is  spiritual  wisdom,  it  is  bala  (strength). 
It  is  earth,  it  is  Akas,  it  is  Shastra,  it  is  the  three  Yedas,  it  is  Brahm,  it 
is  religious  vow,  it  is  Jiva,  it  is  Aja  (the  unborn),  it  is  Eramha,  it  is 
Vishnu,  it  is  Budra,  it  is  I,  it  is  Atma,  it  is  the  guru.  It  is  the  aim,  it 
is  duty,  it  is  the  body,  it  is  mauas,  it  is  chitta,  it  is  happiness^  it  is 
Yidya  (science),  it  is  the  undifferentiated,  it  is  the  unconditioned,  it  is 
the  Supreme,  <it  is  everything.  Oh  six-mouthed  one,  there  is  noth- 
ing different  from  it.  It  is  gross,  it  is  subtle,  it  is  knowable,  it  is  thon, 
it  is  the  mysterious,  it  is  the  knower,  it  is  existence,  it  is  mother,  it  is 
father,  it  is  brother,  it  is  husband,  it  is  Sutra  (atma),  it  is  Yirat.  It  ig 
the  body,  it  is  the  head,  it  is  the  internal,  it  is  the  external,  it  is  full,  it 
is  nectar,  it  is  gotra  (clan),  it  is  graha  (the  house),  it  is  the  preservable, 
it  is  the  moon,  it  is  the  stars,  it  is  the  sun,  it  is  the  holy  seat.  It  is  for- 
giveness, it  is  patience,  it  is  gunas,  it  is  the  witness.  It  is  an  ally,  it  is  a 
friend,  it  is  a  relative,  it  is  the  king,  town,  kingdom  and  subjects.  It  is 
Om,  japa  (uttering  of  mantras),  meditation,  the  seat,  the  one  worthy  to 
be  taken  (in),  the  great,  the  Jyotis  (spiritual  effulgence),  the  imponder* 
able,  the  enjoyable,  the  sacrificial  food,  the  sacrifice,  swarga,  aJl  chin- 
matra (absolute  consciousness).  Chinmatra  alone  is  the  absolute 
consciousness,  and  (this  partless  non-dual  essence)  alone  is  the  (real) 
essence.  All  having  consciousness  alone,  except  those  having  changes, 
are  Chinmatra.  All  this  is  Chinmatra.  He  (or  the  spirit)  is  Chinmaya, 
(Fohat  or  the  light  of  the  Logos).    The  state  of  Atma  is  known  as 

1.  Sanaka,  one  of  the  four  Kumaras  in  the  Furanaa  who  refuBed  to  create,  and 
aooording  to  H.  P.  B*  only  originally  at  the  creation  of  the  astral  bodies  not  after- 
wards.   Soka  is  the  son  of  Veda  Vjasa. 

2.  We  think  this  ehonld  be  Swarnpa  wisdom  as  Vrithi  wisdom,  refers  only  to 
the  lower  wisdom. 

S.  Komara  is  the  son  of  Siva  called  otherwise  Sabramanyn^  or  Kartike7*>  tha 
6ix-f aced,  B/mboIizing  the  six^faced  Manu 
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Chinmatra  and  the  partless  non-daal  eaaence.  The  whole  world  ia 
Chinmatra.  Tour  state  and  my  state  are  Chinmatra.  Akas,  earth, 
water,  Vayu,  Agni,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  Siva  and  all  else  that  exist  are 
Chinmatra.  That  which  is  the  partless  non-dual  essence  is  Chinmatra, 
All  the  past,  present  and  future  are  Chinmatra.  Substance  and  time 
are  Chinmatra.  Knowledge  and  the  knowable  are  Chinmatra.  The 
knower  is  Chinmatra.  Everything  is  Chinmatra.  Every  speech  is 
Chinmatra.  Asat  and  Sat  are  Chinmatra.  The  beginning  and  en4 
are  Chinmatra.  That  whioh  is  in  the  beginning  and  end  is  Chinmatra. 
The  guru  and  the  disciple  are  Chinmatra.  If  the  seer  and  the  seen 
are  Chimatra,  then  they  are  always  Chinmaya.  All  things  wondroua 
are  Chinmatra.  The  (gross)  body  is  Chinmatra.  As  also  the  subtle 
and  causal  bodies.  There  is  nothing  beyond  Chinmatra.  I  and  thou 
are  Chinmatra.  Form  and  no-form  are  Chinmatra.  Virtue  and  vice 
are  Chinmatra.  Idols  are  Chinmatra.  Sankalpa  (will-thought),  know- 
ing,  mantra  and  others,  the  gods  invoked  in  mantras,  the  gods  presid- 
ing over  the  eight  quarters,  the  phenomenal  and  the  Supreme  Brahm  ^re 
nothing  but  Chinmatra.  There  is  nothing  without  Chinmatra.  Ma-ya 
is  nothing  without  Chinmatra.  Puja  (worship)  is  nottiing  without  Chini- 
matta.  Meditation,  Truth,  Sheath  and  others,  the  eight  Visus,  silence^ 
non-silence  and  indifEerence  to  objects,  are  nothing  without  Chinmatra. 
Everything  is  from  Chinmatra.  Whatever  is  seen  and  however  seen— 
it  is  Chinmatra  so  far.  Whatever  exists  and  however  ^tant,  is  Chin- 
matra. Whatever,  elements  exist,  whatever  is  perceived,  and  whatever 
is  Vedanta— all  these  are  Chinmatra.  Without  Chinmatra  there  is  no 
motion,  no  moksha  and  no  goal  aimed  at.  Everything  is  Chinmatra. 
Brahm  tha*  is  the  partless  noodual  essence  is  nothing  but  Chinmatra. 
Thou  art  the  partless  non-dual  essence  (stated)  in  the  Shastraa,  in  me, 
in  thee,  and  in  the  world.  He  who  thus  perceives  **  I"  as  of  one  homo- 
geneity  (pervading  everywhere)  will  at  once  be  emancipated  through 
this  spiritual  wisdom.  He  is  his  own  gum  with  this  profound  spiritual 
wisdom.    Thus  ends  the  second  chapter  of  Tejo-bindu. 

Chapter  III. 
Kumara  addressed  hisfather  (again)— -Please  explain  tome  (about) 
the  self -cognition  of  Atma.  To  which  the  great  Siva  said  thus :— I  am 
of  the  nature  of  Parabrahm.  I  am  the  supreme  bliss.  I  am  solely  of  the 
nature  of  Divine  wisdom.  I  am  the  sole  Supreme— the  sole  quiescence 
— ^the  sole  Chinmaya— the  sole  unconditioned— the  sole  permanentr— 
the  sole  Satwa.  I  am  the  "  1"  that  has  given  up  egoism.  I  am  one 
that  is  without  anything.  I  am  fuU  of  Chidakfe.  I  am  the  sole  fourth 
one.  I  am  that  sole  one  above  the  fourth  (state  or  '  Tureeya').  I  a^a 
of  the  nature  of  (pure)  consciousness.  I  am  ever  of  the  nature  of  thd 
bliss  of  consciousness.  I  am  of  the  nature  of  Kevala  (the  non-dual 
Dne>  I  am  ever  of  a  pure  nature,  solely  of  the  nature  of  Divine  wis- 
dom, of  the  nature  of  happiness,  without  fancies,  desires  or  disease,  of 
the  nature  of  bliss,  without  changes  or  difEerentiations  and  of  the 
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tature  of  th^  eternal  one  essence  and  Chinmatra.  My  real  nature  ia 
iildesoribable,  of  endlesa  bliss,  the  bliss  above  Sat  and^Chit  and  the 
interior  of  the  interior.  I  am  beyond  the  reach  of  Manas  (mind)  and 
speech.  I  am  of  the  nature  of  Atmic  bliss,  tme  bliss  and  one  who 
plays  with  (my)  Atma.  I  am  Atma  and  Sadasiva.  My  nature  is 
Atmic  spiritual  efEulgenee.  I  am  the  essence  of  the  jyotis  of  Atn.& 
I  am  without  beginning,  middle  and  end.  I  am  like  the  sky.  I  am 
ftolely  Sat,  bliss  and  Chit,  which  is  unconditioned  and  pure.  I  am  the 
SachchithsUanda  which  is  eternal,  enlightened  and  pure.  I  am  ever 
of  the  rtatui'e  of  Sesha  (serpent).  I  am  ever  beyond  all.  My  nature 
is  beyond  fontf .  My  form  is  supreme  Akas.  My  nature  is  of  the  bliss 
of  eai*th.  I  am  ever  withorut  speech.  My  nature  is  the  all-seat.  I  am 
ever  replete  with  conseiousnesfr,  without  the  attachment  of  body,  with- 
out thcTught,  withoiit  the  modifications  of  Chitta,  the  sole  essence  of 
Chidatma,  beyond  the  visibility  of  all  and  of  the  form  of  vision.  My 
natiif e  is  evei'  full.  I  am  ever  fully  contented,  the  all  and  Brahm  and 
the  very  consciousness  ;  I  am  "  I."  My  nature  is  of  the  earth,  I  am 
the  great  Atma  and  the  supreme  of  the  supreme ;  I  appear  sometimes 
as  different  from  myself,  sometimes  as  possessing  body,  sometimes  as  a 
pupil  and  sofmetimes  as  the  basis  of  the  worlds.  1  am  beyond  the 
three  periods  of  time,  am  Worshipped  by  the  Yedas,  am  determined 
by  the  sciences  arid  am  fixed  in  the  Chitta.  There  is  nothing  left  out 
by  me  l^hether  the  earth  or  any  oiher  objects  here.  Know  that  there 
is  nothing  which  is  out  of  myself.  I  am  Brahm,  a  Sidha,  the  eternally 
ptire,  the  non-dual  one  Brahm,  without  old  age  or  death.  I  shine  by 
myself.  I  am  my  own  Atma  and  my  own  goal,  enjoy  myself,  play  ia 
myself,  have  my  own  spiritual  effulgence,  am  my  own  Tejas,  am  used 
to  play  in  my  own  Atma,  look  on  my  awn  Atma  and  am  in  myself  hap- 
pily seated.  I  have  my  own  Atma  as  the  residue,  st^y  in  my  own  con- 
sciousness and  play  happily  in  the  kingdom  of  my  own  Atma.  Sitting 
On  the  real  seat  of  my  own  Atma,  I  think  of  nothing  else  but  my  own 
Atma.  I  am  Chidrupa  alone,  Brahm  alone,  Sachchithananda,  the  seoond- 
less,  the  one  replete  with  bliss  and  the  sole  Brahm,  am  ever  without 
anything,  have  the  bliss  of  my  own  Atma,  and  the  unconditioned  bliss, 
and  am  always  Akas.  It  is  *'  I"  that  matiif  ested  itself  as  the  stin  in 
Chiddkds.  I  am  content  in  my  own  Atma,  have  no  form,  or  no  decay, 
am  without  the  number  one,  have  the  nature  of  an  unconditioned  and 
emancipated  one  and  I  am  subtler  than  Akas  ;  I  am  without  the  exist- 
ence of  beginning  or  end,  of  the  nature  of  the  all-illuminating,  thd 
bliss  greater  than  the  great,  of  the  sole  nature  of  Sat,  of  the  nature  of 
pure  Moksha,  of  the  nature  of  truth  and  bliss,  full  of  spiritual  wisdom 
and  bliss,  of  the  nature  of  wisdom  alone,  and  of  the  nature  of  Sachchitha- 
nanda. All  this  id  Brahm  alone.  There  is  none  other  than  BttJim  and 
that  is  "  I." 

t  am  Brahm  which  is  Sat  and  bliss  und  the  ancient.  The  word 
*'  thou*'  and  the  word  "  that"  are  not  different  from  me.  I  am  of  the 
totore  of  conseiousness*    J  am  alone  the  great  Siva.    I  am  beyond  the 
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nature  of  existence.  I  am  of  the  nature  of  happiness.  As  there  is 
nothing  that  can  witness  me,  I  am  without  the  state  of  witness.  Being 
purely  of  the  nature  of  Brahm,  I  am  the  eternal  Atma.  I  alone  am  the 
Adisesha  (the  primeval  Sesha^).  I  alone  am  the  Sesha.  I  am  without 
name  and  form,  of  the  nature  of  bliss,  of  the  nature  of  being  unperceiv* 
able  to  the  senses,  and  of  the  nature  of  all  beings ;  I  have  neither 
bondage  nor  salvation.  I  am  the  primeval  consciousness  alone,  th^ 
partless  and  non^dual  essence,  beyond  the  reach  of  speech  and  mind,  of 
the  nature  of  bliss  everywhere,  of  the  nature  of  fullness  everywhere,  of 
the  nature  of  Sat  and  bliss,  of  the  nature  of  contentment  everywhere, 
the  supreme  nectary  essence  and  the  one  and  secondless  Sat  (viz.^ 
Brahm).  There  is  no  doubt  of  it.  I  am  of  the  nature  of  all  void.  I 
am  one  that  is  given  out  by  the  Vedas.  I  am  of  the  nature  of  emanci-^ 
pation,  of  Nirvanic  bliss,  of  Sat  and  wisdom,  of  Sat  alone  and  bliss,  of 
the  one  beyond  the  fourth,  of  the  one  without  fancy  and  ever  of  the 
nature  of  Aja  (the  unborn).  I  have  neither  disease  nor  illusion.  I  anj 
the  pure,  the  enlightened,  the  eternal,  the  all-pervading  and  of  the 
nature  of  the  significance  of  Om,  of  the  spotless  and  of  Chit.  I  am 
neither  existing  nor  non-existing.  I  am  not  of  the  nature  of  anything. 
I  am  of  the  nature  of  the  actionless.  I  am  without  parts.  I  have 
no  shape,  no  manas,  no  sense,  no  Buddhi,  no  change,  none  of  ihe  three 
bodies,  neither  the  waking,  dreaming  or  dreamless  sleeping  states.  I 
am  not  of  the  nature  of  the  three  pains  nor  of  the  three  desires.  I 
have  neither  Sravana  (hearing,  <fcc.,)  nor  Manana  (meditation)  in  Chid- 
atma  in  order  to  attain  salvation.  There  is  nothing  like  me  or  unlike 
xne.    There  is  nothing  within  me.     I  have  none  of  the  bodies. 

The  nature  of  Manas  is  unreal,  the  nature  of  Buddhi  is  unreal,  the 
nature  of  Aham  (the  "  I")  is  unreal ;  but  I  am  the  unconditioned,  the 
permanent  and  the  unborn.  The  three  bodies  are  unreal,  the  three 
periods  of  time  are  unreal,  the  three  gunas  are  unreal,  but  I  am  of  the 
Bature  of  the  real  and  the  pure.  That  which  is  heard  is  unreal,  all  the 
Vedas  are  unreal,  the  Shastras  are  unreal,  but  I  am  the  real  and  of  the 
nature  of  Chit.  The  Murthis  (Brahma,  Vishnu  and  Rudra  having 
form)  are  unreal,  ibll  the  creation  is  unreal,  all  the  Tat  was  are  unreal, 
but  know  that  I  am  the  Sat  in  Sadasiva.  The  master  and  the  disciple 
are  unreal,  the  teaching  of  the  guru  is  unreal,  that  which  is  seen  is  u»- 
real,  but  know  me  to  be  the  real.  Whatever  is  thought  of  is  unreal, 
whatever  is  lawful  is  unreal,  whatever  is  beneficial  is  unreal,  but  know 
me  to  be  the  real.  Know  the  Pumsha  (ego)  to  be  unreal,  know  the 
enjoyments  to  be  unreal,  but  I  am  the  real  one  wovep.  warp  and  woof 
(in  this  universe).  Pains  and  happiness  are  unreal,  all  and  non-all  are 
unreal,  the  full  and  the  non-full  are  unreal,  Dharma  and  non-Dharma  are 
Tmreal,  gain  and  loss  are  unreal,  victory  and  defeat  are  unreal,  All 
the  Qound,  all  the  touch,  all  the  forms,  all  the  taste,  all  the  smell  and 
j41  Agnana  (non-wisdom)  are  unreal.    Everything  is  unreal,  everything 
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is  always  unreal — the  mundane  existence  is  unreal— all  the  gums  are 
iinraal.     I  am  of  the  nature  of  Sat. 

One  should  cognize  his  own  Atma  .Alone.  One  shonld  alwajs 
practise  or  utter  the  Mantra  of  his  Atma.  The  Mantra  (Ahombrah. 
maami).  '*  I  am  Brahm''  removes  all  the  sins  of  8ight--<le8tro7S  all  other 
Mantras — destroys  all  the  sins  of  body  and  birth,  the  noose  of 
Yama,  the  pains  of  duality,  the  thought  of  difference,  the  paais  of 
thought,  the  disease  of  Buddhi,  the  bondage  of  Chitta,  all  diseases,  all 
griefs,  passion  instantaneously,  the  power  of  anger,  the  modifications  of 
Chitta,  Sankalpa  (will-thought),  crores  of  sins,  all  actions  and  the 
Agnana  (non-wisdom)  of  Atma.  The  Mantra  ^'  I  am  Brahm"  leads  to 
the  conquest  of  the  world.  The  Mantra  "  I  am  Brahm"  gives  indescrib- 
able bliss,  gives  the  state  of  Ajada  (the  non*inert)  and  kills  the  demon 
of  non-Atma.  The  thunderbolts  "I  am  Brahm*'  clears  the  bill 
of  non«Atma.  The  wheel  I  am  Brahm  destroys  the  Asuras  of  non- 
Atma.  The  Mantra  '*I  am  Brahm"  will  relieve  all  (the  persons). 
The  Mantra  "  I  am  Brahm"  gives  spiritual  wisdom  and  bliss.  There 
are  7  crores  of  great  Mantras  and  there  are  Vrathas  (vows)  of  100 
crores  of  births.  Taking  this  Mantra  out  of  all  these  one  should  ever 
practise  it.  He  gets  at  once  salvation  and  there  is  not  given  a  particle 
of  doubt  about  it.  Thus  ends  the  third  Chapter  of  Tejo-bindn  Upa- 
nishad. 


Chapter  IV. 
Kumara  askeif  the  great  Lord — please  explain  to  me  the  nature  of 
Jivanmukti  (embodied  salvation)  and  Videhamukti  (disembodied  sal- 
vation). To  which  the  great  Siva  replied  :— I  am  Chidatma.  I  am 
Para  Atma.  I  am  the  Kirguna,  greater  than  the  great.  One  who  will 
simply  stay  in  Atma  is  called  a  Jivanmukta  (one  emancipated  while  in 
body).  He  who  thinks  I  am  beyond  the  three  bodies,  I  am  the  pore 
consciousness  and  I  am  Brahm  is  said  to  be  a  Jivanmukta^  He  is  said 
to  be  a  Jivanmukta,  who  thinks  I  am  of  the  nature  of  the  blissfol  and 
of  the  supreme  bliss,  and  I  have  neither  body  nor  any  other  thing  except 
that  I  am  Brahm  (the  all-pervading)  only.  He  is  said  to  be  a  Jivan- 
mukta who  has  not  got  the  "  I"  in  himself,  but  who  stajrs  in  Ghinmatra 
(absolute  consciousness)  alone,  whose  interior  is  consciousness  alone, 
who  is  only  of  the  nature  of  Chinmatra,  whose  Atma  is  of  the  nature  of 
the  ail-fully  who  thinks  upon  everything  as  Atma,  who  is  devoted  to 
bliss,  who  is  undifferentiated,  who  is  all-fuU  of  the  nB,ivupe  of  consoioas- 
ness,  whose  Atma  is  of  the  nature  of  pure  consciousness^  who  b'w  given 
np  all  affinities  (for  objects),  who  has  unconditioned  bliss,  whose  Atma 
is  unagitated,  who  has  got  no  other  thought  (than  itself)  and  wko  is 
devoid  of  the  thought  of  the  existence  of  anything,  he  is  said  to  be  a 
Jivanmukta  who  thinks  "I  have  no  chitta^  no  buddhi,.  no  ahankaza 
(I  am  ness),  no  senses,  no  body  at  any  time,  no  Pranas,  no  May%  no 
passion  and  no  anger,  I  am  the  great,  I  have  nothing  of  these  objects  or 
of  the  world  and  I  have  no.sin,  no  characteristics,  no  eye,  no  manafi,  no  car. 
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no  nofie,  no  tongne,  no  hand,  no  waking,  dreaming  or  causal  state  in  the 
least  or  the  fourth  state."  He  is  said  to  be  a  Jivanmnkta  who  thinks 
all  this  is  not  mine,  I  have  no  time,  no  space,  no  object,  no  thought, 
no  Snana  (bathing),  no  Sandhyas  (junction-periods),  no  deity,  no  place, 
no  saored  places,  no  worship,  no  spiritual  wisdom,  no  seat,  no  relative, 
no  birth,  no  speech,  no  wealth,  no  virtue,  no  vice,  no- duty,  no  auspicious- 
ness,  no  Jiva,  not  even  the  three  worlds,  no  salvation,  no  duality,  no 
Veda,  no  mandatory  rules,  no  proximity,  no  distance,  no  knowledge,  no 
secrecy,  no  gnru,  no  disciple,  no  diminution,  no  excess,  no  Brahma,  no 
Vishnu,  no  Budra,  no  moon,  no  earth,  no  water,  no  vayu,  no  akas,  no 
agfni,  no  ckm,  no  Lakshya  (object  aimed  atX  xm>  mundane  existence,  no 
meditator,  no  object  of  meditation,  no  meditation,  no  manas,  no  cold,  no 
heat,  no  desire,  no  hunger,  no  friend,  no  foe,  no  illusion,  no  victory,  no 
past,  present  or  future,  no  quarters,  nothing  to  be  said  or  heard,  nothing 
to  be  gone  or  attained  to,  nothing  to  be  contemplated,  enjoyed  or  re^ 
membered,  no  enjoyment,  no  disease,  no  Toga,  no  absorption,  no  folly, 
no  quieture,  no  bondage,  no  happiness  arising  from  objects  taught  to  be 
obtained  or  obtained  or  enjoyed,  no  hugeness,  no  smallness,  neither 
length  nor  shortness,  neither  increase  nor  decrease,  neither  Adhyaropa 
(illusory  attribution)  nor  Apavada  (withdrawal  of  that  conception),  no 
blindness,  no  dulness,  no  skill,  no  flesh,  no  blood,  no  lymph,  no  skin,  no 
marrow,  no  bone,  no  skin,  none  of  the  7  Dhatus  (spiritual  substances), 
no  whiteness,  no  redness,  no  blueness,  no  heat,  no  gain,  neither  import- 
ance nor  non-importance,  no  delusion,  no  perseveraDce,  no  mystery,  no 
race,  nothing  to  be  abandoned  or  received,  nothing  to  be  laughed  at,  no 
.policy,  no  religious  vow,  no  stain,  no  bewailments,  no  happiness,  neither 
knower  nor  knowledge,  nor  the  knowable,  nothing  belonging  to  you  or  to 
me,  neither  you  nor  I,  and  neither  old  age,  nor  youth,  nor  manhood, 
but  I  am  certainly  Brahm,  I  am  Chit.  He  is  said  to  be  a  Jivanmnkta 
who  thinks  I  am  Brahm  alone,  I  am  ohith  alone,  I  am  the  Supremo. 
No  doubt  need  be  entertained  about  this,  I  am  Hamsa  itself,  I  remain 
of  my  own  will,  I  can  see  thyself  through  myself,  I  reign  happy  in  the 
kingdom  of  Atma  and  enjoy  in  myself  the  bliss  of  my  own  Atma.  He 
is  a  Jivanmnkta  who  is  himself  an  undannted  person  before,  who  is  him- 
self tiie  Lord  and  who  rests  in  his  own  self. 

He  is  a  Yidehamukta  (one  emancipated  in  a  disembodied  state,  who 
has  become  Brahm,  whose  Atma  has  attained  quiescence,  who  is  of  the 
liature  of  Brahmio  bliss,  who  is  happy,  who  is  of  a  pure  nature  and 
who  is  a  great  Houni  (observer  of  silence).  He  is  a  Yidehamukta  who 
^mains  in  (Thinmatra  (Logos)  sSone  without  (even)  thinking  thus--* 
I  am  all  Atma,  the  Atma,  that  is  equal  (or  the  same)  in  all,  the  pure, 
wittiont  one,  the  non-dual,  the  all,  the  self  only,  the  birthless  and  the 
deathless— I  am  myself  the  undecaying  Atma  that  is  the  object  aimed 
Bt»  the  silent,  the  blissful,  the  beloved  and  the  bondless  salvation 
—I  am  Brahm  alone — I  am  Chit  alone.  He  is  a  Yidehamukta  who 
having  abandoned  the  thought  "  I  alone  am  Brahm"  is  filled  with 
bliss.    He  is  a  Yidehamukta  who  having  given  up  the  certainty  of  tha 
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existence  or  non-exiBienoe  of  all  objects  is  pnre  Chidananda  (the  consci- 
ousnesB  and  bliss ),ip?1io  baving  abandoned  (the  thought)  "  I  amBrahm" 
(or)  "I  am  not  Brahm,"  does  not  mingle  his  Atma  with  anything, 
anywhere  or  at  any  time,  who  is  ever  silent,  who  does  nothing,  who 
has  gone  beyond  (the  teaching  of)  g^ro,  whose  Atma  has  become  the 
All,  the  great  and  the  purifier  of  the  elements,  who  does  not  cognize 
the  change  of  time,  matter,  place,  himself  or  anything  who  does  not  see 
(the  difference  of)  "I,"  "thou,"  "this"  or  "  That,"  who  being  of  the 
nature  of  Kala  (time)  is  yet  without  it,  whose  Atma  is  void,  subtle  and 
the  universal,  but  yet  without  (them),  whose  Atma  is  Divine  and  yet 
without  the  gods,  whose  Atma  is  measurable  and  yet  without  measure, 
whose  Atoia  is  without  inertness  and  within  every  one,  whose  Atma  is 
devoid  of  any  Sankalpa  (will-thought),  who  thinks  always    I  am 
Chinmatra,  I  am  simply  Paramatma,  I  am  only  of  the  nature  of  spirit* 
ual  wisdom,  I  am  only  of  the  nature  of  Sat,  I  am  afraid  of  nothing  in 
this  world  and  who  is  without  the  conceptions  of  Yedas  and  sciences, 
or  (the  thought)    "  All  this  is  consciousness,  I  am  consciousness,  ^."  He 
is  a  Videhamukta  who  has  realised  himself  to  be  Chaitanya  (conscious- 
ness) alone  who  is  remaining  at  ease  in  the  pleasure  garden  of  his  own 
Atma,  whose  Atma  is  of  an  indescribable  nature,  who  is  without 
the  conception  of  the  small  and  the  great,  and  who  is  the  (Tureeya) 
fourth  of  the  fourth  state  (Tureeya),  and  the  Supreme  bliss.    He  is  a 
Videhamukta  whose  Atma  is  nameless  and  formless,  who  is  the  great 
spiritual  wisdom  of  the  nature  of  bliss,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  state 
beyond  the  Tureeya  (the  fourth),  who  is  neither  auspicious  nor  inaus- 
picious, who  has  Yoga  as  his  Atma,  whose  Atma  is  associated  with 
Toga,  who  is  free  from  bondage  or  freedom,  without  guna  or  non-g^na, 
without  space  or  time,  without  the  witnessable  and  the  witness,  with-> 
out  the  small  or  the  great,  and  without  the  cognition  of  the  universe 
or  even  the  cognition  of  the  nature  of  Brahm,  but  who  finds  his  jyotis 
(spiritual  effulgence)  in  his  own  nature,  who  finds  bliss  in  himself, 
whose  bliss  is  beyond  the  soope  of  words  and  mind  and  whose  thought 
is  beyond  the^  beyond.     He  is  said  to  be  a  Videhamukta  who  has  gone 
beyond  (or  mastered  quite)  the  modifications  of  Chitta,  who  illumines 
8U€h  modifications  and  whose  Atma  is  without  such.     In  that  state  be 
neither  thinks  he  is  embodied  nor  disembodied.    JI  such  a  thought  is 
entertained  (then  even),  for  a  moment,  then  he  is  surrounded  (in thought) 
by  all.    He  is  a  Videhan^ukta  whose  external  Atma  id  invisible  to 
others,  who  is  aiming  ^t  the  highest  Vedanta,  who  drinks  of  the  juice  of 
nectar  of  Brahm,  who  has  the  nectai^  of  Brahm  as  the  medicine  (the 
highest  Alqhemy),  who  is  devoted  to  the  juice  of  the  nectaf  of  Brahm, 
who  is  immersed  in  that  juipe^  who  has  the  beneficent  worship  of  the 
Bvahmie  bliss,  who  is  not  satiated  with  the  juice  of  the  nectar  of 
Brahm,  who  realises  Brahmio  bliss,  who  cog^nizes  the  Siva  bliss  in. 
Brahmic  bliss,  who  has  the  effulgence  of  the  essence  of  Brahmic  bliss, 
who  has  the  great  jyotis  (spiritual  effulgence)  of  Brahmic  bliss,  who 
has  become  one  with  it,  who  lives  in  it,  has  mounted  the  cax  of  Brahmiq 
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bliss,  who  has  an  imponderable  Chit  (consciousness)  being  one  with  it^ 
who  has  filled  his  stomach  ,  full  of  it,  who  associated  with  me 
having  it,  who  stays  in  Atma  having  that  bliss  and  who  thinks — 
All  this  is  of  the  nature  of  Atma,  there  is  nothing  else,  besides 
Atma — ^All  is  Atma — I  am  Atma>  the  great  Atma,  the  Supreme 
Atma  and  Atma  of  the  form  of  bliss.  He  who  thinks  my  nature  is 
full,  I  am  the  great  Atma,  I  am  the  all-contented  and  the  permanent 
Atma,  I  am  the  Atma  pervading  the  heart  of  all  which  is  not  stained 
by  anything  but  which  has  no  Atma,  I  am  the  Atma  whose  nature 
is  changeless,  I  am  the  quiescent  Atma  and  I  am  the  many  Atma — ^he 
who  does  not  think  this  is  Jivatma  (lower  self),  and  that  is  Paramatma 
(Higher  self,  whose  Atma  is  of  the  nature  of  emancipated  and  the  non- 
.  emancipated,  but  without  emaDcipation  or  bondage,  whose  Atma  is  of 
the  nature  of  the  dual  and  the  non-dual  one,  but  without  duality  and 
non-duality),  whose  Atma  is  of  the  nature  of  the  All  and  the  non-All, 
but  without  them,  whose  Atma  is  of  the  nature  of  the  happiness  arising 
from  objects  obtained  and  enjoyed,  but  without  it  and  who  is  devoid  of 
any  Sankalpa — such  a  man  is  a  Y idehamukta.  He  whose  Atma  is 
partless,  stainless,  enlightened,  Purusha,  without  bliss,  ^.,  of  the  nature 
of  nectar,  of  the  nature  of  the  three  periods  of  time,  but  without  them, 
whose  Atma  is  entire  and  unmeasurable,  yet  measuring  thoiiglx 
without  measure,  whose  Atma  is  the  eternal  and  the  witness,  but 
without  eternity  and  witness,  whose  Atma  is  of  the  nature  of  the 
secondlesS)  who  is  the  self-shining  one  without  the  second,  whose 
Atma  cannot  be  measured  by  Vidya  (science)  and  Avidya  (ne-science), 
but  without  them,  whose  Atma  is  without  conditionedness  or  un- 
conditionedness,  who  is  without  this  or  the  higher  world,  whose  Atma 
is  without  Sama  (mental  restraint),  Dama  (bodily  restraint),  4a,  "^hd 
is  without  the  qualifications  of  an  aspirant  after  salvation,  whose 
Atma  is  without  gross,  subtle,  causal,  and  the  fourth  bodies,  and 
without  the  food  Prana,  Manas  and  Yignana  sheaths,  whose  Atma 
is  of  the  nature  of  Ananda  (bliss)  sheaths,  but  without  the  five  steaths, 
whose  Atma  is  of  the  nature  of  Nirvikalpa,  is  devoid  of  Sankalpa,  with- 
out the  characteristics  or  visible  of  the  audible  and  of  the  nature  of  void 
owing  to  unceasing  Samadhi,  who  is  without  beginning,  middle  or  end^ 
whose  Atma  is  devoid  of  the  word  Pragnana  (wisdom),  who  is  without  the 
ideal  "  I  am  Brahm,"  whose  Atma  is  devoid  (of  the  thought)  of  "thou 
art,"  who  is  without  the  thought  "  this  is  Atma,"  whose  Atma  is  devoid 
of  that  which  is  described  by  Om,  who  is  above  the  reach  of  any  speech 
or  the  three  states  and  is  the  indestructible  and  the  Chidatma,  whose 
Atma  is  not  the  one  which  can  be  known  by  Atma  and  whose  Atma 
has  neither  light  nor  darkness.  Such  a  man  is  a  Videhamukta.  Look 
only  upon  Atma.  know  it  as  your  own.  Enjoy  your  own  Atma  yourself 
and  stay  in  peace.  Oh  six-mouthed  one,  be  contented  in  your  own  Atmai 
be  wandering  in  your  own  Atma,  and  be  enjoying  your  0W&  Atma.  Then 
jou  will  attain  Yidcbamukti. 

(To  5e  continued.} 
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TBEOSOPHY  AND  ANTBSOPOLOGT.* 

A    FEW  ideas  briefly  said,  may  be  conyeziiait  on  the  relations  of 
TheoBophy  to  modem  science. 

The  Theosophist  possesses  a  doctrine  elaborate  in  etractare  and 
ancient  in  origin.  The  modem  scientific  man,  alas !  is  too  often  the 
mere  ntterer,  or  repeater,  of  speculations  which,  after  a  few  years,  are 
wom^  ont  and  thrown  away,  and  give  plac^  in  their  torn  to  a  new 
theory.  A  scientific  man  who  opposed  Theosophy  in  the  last  oentory, 
would  hare  done  so  on  grounds  diametrically  in  oontradiction  to  the 
theories  of  to-day.  The  momentous  question  may  be  asked,  how  can  it 
be  expected  that  scientific  men — ^who  howerer  inculcate  erer-chaaging 
methods  of  thought— can,  under  the  plea  of  a  probable  opinion,  reject 
or  accept  conclusions  of  a  science  whose  method  is  different  from  their, 
own  ?  Let  me  mention  a  few  conclusions  of  modem  sdenoe. 

1.  The  vomer  is  an  outside  bone  of  the  skull. 

2.  Knowledge  "  expands  into  a  focus.*' 

3.  The  Kaulette  jaw  had  "  enormous"  teeth. 

4.  IVelshmen  and 'sturgeons  are  identical.f 

Some  may  say  that  I  am  quoting  from  Rabelais  or  "Alice's 
Adventures  in  Wonderland."  But  I  am  quoting  the  words  of  Huxley 
and  Darwin  as  leaders  in  modem  science.  Such  as  consider  them 
absurd,  may  not  blame  the  Theosophist  who  holds  his  own.  He  eaa 
afEord  to  wait  without  their  support,  and  he  featv  not  their  enmi^. 
Keither  bamboo,  nor  bamboozle,  can  crush  him.  His  position  is  like 
that  of  a  Lucretian  god. 

Iptis  suis  pollens  opibusy  nihil  indiga  na^ri  nee  henepromeriUB  eapHvr^ 
neque  tangiiwta  %ra,% 

The  crux  between  Theosophioal  and  Darwinian  creeds  is :  the  Thee* 
Bophical  asserts  the  derivation  of  animals  (man  first)  from  a  smes  of 
prototypes :  the  Darwinian  asserts  the  derivation  of  animals  (man  last) 
from  primordial  matter.  Be  the  second  theory  called  ''Darwinism," 
"  Transmutation  hypothesis,"  or  "  Evolution,"  it  is  in  contradictkHi  to 
Theosophioal  principles,  which  nowhere  condemn  the  doctrinss  of 
"  Derivation."  I  will  briefly  note  a  point  or  two  in  which  the  teach** 
ings  of  the  great  interpreter  who  '*  wore  her  weight  of  learning  ligfaUy 
as  a  flower,"  to  whom  I  owe  so  much,  are  in  apparent  oppoeitum  to 
those  of  some  modem  scientific  men,  but,  in  fact,  hold  forth  the  iigbt 
of  the  Wisdom-religion  of  the  old  teachers.  A  few  ambi^  vm  have 
received  our  scientific  education  before  1860,  and  inherit  the  traditioia 

•  By  C.  Cabtbb  Blakk,  Doct.  Sci.,  F.  T.  8.,  late  Secretary  to  the  AiitliR>pol(s 
gical  Society  of  London,  and  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Zaokg7« 
WeBtminater  Hospital  School  of  Medicine. 

t  Scarcely  neoessary  to  eay  that  the  vomer  is  an  internal  bone ;  mafhema- 
tioians  must  gauge  the  aecond  statement ;  tBe  Naulette  jaw  had  no  teeth ;  the  S^wm 
^ere  a  tribe  in  Wales  and  BHwrs  are  fish. 
X  Freely  translated : 

Strong  in  its  own  resonroes,  wanting  nought 

That  we  can  g^ve,  it  aye  remored  must  be  • 

From  tokens  of  Qor  sj^een  or  of  our  courtesy* 
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of  a  time  when  a  teacher,  to  be  so,  had  to  be  in  some  degree,  a  learner. 
Now-a-days,  scien6e  is  thought  semper^  ubique,  et  ab  omnibus.  It  i^ 
always  cheap  and  oftentimes  nasty. 

In  the  words  of  the  ideal  Busby : 

"  An  age  of  poffs  the  age  of  gold  snoceedB, 
And  windy  babbles  fue  the  spawn  it  breede.'* 

To  remedy  this  half-heartedness,  Theosophy  has  come  to  the  froniJ 
The  public  are  warned,  tkat  before  the  termination  of  the  nineteentl) 
eentory,  there  is  still  time  to 

"  Unthread  the  rode  eye  of  rebellion. 
And  welcome  home  again  discarded  faith," 
and  seek  for  sound  instruction  in  the  teachings  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
ages.  How  much  in  anthropological  work  I  have  been  helped  by  the 
highest,  and  enligbtened  by  the  teachings  of  the  great  and  loveabla 
Guru  who  has  left  us,  I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  say.  The  palm  trea 
may  bow  down,  the  bramble*  can  only  continue  to  grow,  in  the  hope 
that  its  fibres  may  form  an  instrument,  whereon  some  more  graceful 
mourner,  in  a  future  incarnation,  may  sound  a  more  tuneful  dirge. 

One  of  the  great  lessons  we  have  had  to  learn  is  that  some  of 
US  must  reverse  the  popular  teachings  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  man^ 
The  teaching  that  astral  prototypes  were  projected  at  an  incalculably 
distant  period  of  early  history,  which  were  the  types  of  various  formSj 
which  afterwards  became  animal  life,  is  the  teaching  of  the  Secret 
Doctrine. 

A  Platoniser  will  accept  this  at  once  as  in  accordance  with  the 
doctrine  of  *^«««»  I  would  be  happier  where  I,  a  Platonizer,'so  cannot 
accept  this.  Some  ultra- Realists  have  asserted  that  there  exist  out« 
side  of  US  certain  universal  forms,  consisting  in  themselves  eternal, 
immutable,  invisible.  When  we  entertain  any  univei*sal  idea,  we  really 
contemplate  one  of  these  wonderful  forms.  They  are  the  types  or 
patterns  which  are  copied  in  existing  things,  of  which  they  are  the 
original  archetypes.  These  archetypal  ideas  are  an  integral  pai't  of 
Atma.  They  are  contained  in  Pradhana,  as  the  patterns  after  which 
all  things  were  made.  Man's  power  to  recognise  the  universal  type 
under  the  peculiarities  of  the  individual  is  the  result  of  our  being 
*'  made  in  the  image  of  Qod,*'  and  therefore  able  to  rise  above  the 
concrete  object  to  some  knowledge  of  the  ideal  type  of  which 
it  is  the  imperfect  representation.  This  knowledge  inspired  the 
elder  generation  of  zoologists.  It  permeated  the  teck^hings  of  Buffoni 
whose  .**  degradation  theory"  was  in  accordance  with  our  own.  It 
was  advocated  by  Owen  in  a  generation  of  doubting  anatomista. 
Bat  it  was  proclaimed  by  H.  P.  B.  in  no  uncertain  voice,  and  fihd 
'*  Who  alone,  among  the  foolish,  had  dared  to  stand  at  bay, 
Who  alone  had  borne  the  heat  and  the  harden  of  the  day/* 
gave  no  Tague  impression  of  what  she  really  thoo^t  and  meanti 
This  doctrine  of  pre-existing  types  is  one  of  the  foundation  stones  ol 
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TheoBopty.  It  accounts  for  zoological  problems  irhicli  otherwise  remain 
ioBoluble  by  the  method  which  some  zoologists  haye  called  "  evolution.** 
The  contomptaotLS  feeling  with  which  most  zoologists  in  France, 
Germany  and  America,  and  some  in  England,  have  long  regarded  this 
hypothesis,  has  been  heightened  by  the  fact  that  it  leaves  the  whole 
question  of  the  genesis  of  the  larger  types  exactly  where  Cuvier  left  it. 
Though,  of  course,  the  knowledge  of  such  genesis  was  supremely 
ancient,  it  being  hinted  at  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  parts  of  which  are 
undoubtedly  ancient,  it  was  not  till  1888  that  the  doctrine  was  pro- 
claimed. A  later  generation  of  anthropologists  who  have  profited  by 
ihe  teaching,  may  verify  the  conclusions  for  themselves. 

Another  point  not  of  less  interest  to  the  anatomist  was  the  question 
©f  the  "  Third  Eye"  or  "  Bye  of  Siva."  Brandt,  Milne  Edwards,  Duge 
Leydig,  Babe  Bukhard,  Van  Wihe,  De  Graay,  Wiedershaim,  Brom,  Owen, 
Balfour,  Korscheldt,  S  wedenborgy^Spencer,  and  Stieda  had  speculated  with 
Xoore  or  less  success  on  the  abnormal  developments  which  the  pineal 
gland  (and  indirectly  the  pituitory  body)  takes  in  certain  reptiles. 
It  has  been  reserved  for  us  to  demonstrate  its  function  in  man. 

Two  years  ago  the  conclusions  of  H.  P.  B.  were  sneered  at.  Even 
in  these  days  there  were  "  evolutionists"  left.  It  was  once  thought  to 
make  out  an  analogy  between  the  vertebrate  and  tunicate  eye.  But  the 
law  of  Karma  has  done  its  work ;  lento  gradu  tarditatem  stipplicie  gran' 
iatem  compensate  and  now  avons  change  tout  cela..  The  "  Third  Eye"  is 
now  recognised  by  ^11  comparative  anatomists,  and  understood  by  some, 
and  the  Theosophical  system  of  H.  P.  B.  is  left  in  solitary  possession 
ei  a  victorious  field. 

Another  point,  wherein  the  Secret  Doctrine  has  practically  revo- 
lutionized our  anthropology,  is  its  proclamation  that  some  of  the 
Australian  races  of  men  whom  we  may  identify  with  the  "  Canstadt 
type,"  are  descendants  of  the  old  Lemurians.  For  generations  past, 
those  who  have  been  my  masters  have  gazed  on  thifi  problem,  but 
neither  Knox,  Owen,  Broca,  nor  Quaterfages  lifted  the  peptum  of  Isis. 
It  was  left  to  H.  P.  B.  to  give  us  the  real  explanation  of  the  fiat-headed 
races  of  Australia.  In  fact,  when  we  gaze  with  awe  on  what  has  been 
done  for  us,  we  find  that  a  clear  path  has,  been  hewed  through  tho 
Upas  trees  which  form  the  vXji  of  our  scientific  environment.  Our 
duty  is  to  sow  and  to  gather,  where  the  wood-cutter  has  gone  before, 
**  On  mast  the  faithful  warrior  go, 
Where'er  the  chief  preoedeth." 

Peradventure  we  may  only  pick  up  the  fragments  of  twigs  tbat 
'form  debris  in  our  path.  But  those  who  regard  Theosophy  as  their 
eternal  guide  to  truth,  have  need  to  hasten  quickly  acroaa  the  wood. 
The  ignis  fatutts  light  of  ^ara*  glistens  across  our  path.  Our  task  is 
weary  and  our  journey  is  long.  We  have  the  comntand  belore  us  ••I 
actum  reputam  dum  quid  superessei  agendum.    The  Theosophist,  wheiv 

?  I'.Ydoe  of  the  Biieace,"  p.  »• 
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ever  his  daties  or  his  predilections  may  have  led  him  in  those  : days 

when : 

"  I  loved  the  garish  day,  and  spite  of  fears, 
Pride  ruled  my  will — remember  not  past  years,*' 
has  one  impei-ative  duty.     This  is  to  combat  as  our  Teacher    would 
have  told  us  in  a  steady  disciplined  rank  of  skilled  veterans,  marching 
on  to  light,  and  fight  always 

'*  For  the  oanee  that  lacks  assistance, 
'Gainst  the  wrong  that  needs  resistancs^ 
To  the  fatnre  in  the  diataaoe. 
And  the  good  that  we  can  do.** 

C.  Carter  Blakh, 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  AUSTRALIANS  AND  INDIANS 
IN  RELIGION  AND  RACE. 

WHEN  studying  Anthropology  in  Europe,  and  endeavevring  to  learn  aS 
that  was  there  known,  relating  to  the  aboriginals  of  Australia* 
X  found  that  the  accounts  of,  and  views  upon,  these  dark-skinned  people 
differed  so  much  in  Great  Britain,  in  France,  in  Germany,  and  othes 
countries,  that  no  certain  knowledge  could  there  be  gained  about  their  race^ 
relationships,  their  origin,  their  religion,  languages  or  dialects,  the  myths) 
cults,  or  such  matters,  or  anything  that  would  give  facts  that  could  be  trufitefil» 
or  that  could  connect  them  with  other  races.  I  therefore  determined  W 
visit  and  study  them  in  their  own  homes,  and  proceeded  to  AustraUa,  to 
there  work  out  these  researches.  I  set  about  measuring  the  skulls  and 
other  bones  from  the  oldest  graves.  I  examined  the  men,  women,  and 
children  of  the  different  tribes  of  the  seutfa,  north,  east  and  west,  hearing' 
and  writing  their  dialects,  learning  their  sacred  and  ancient  songs,  hymns 
and  chants ;  their  legends,  traditions,  f elk-lore,  proverbs,,  investigating  their 
laws,  iniiiatioDs,  customs,  rites,  clan  and  tribal  maimers,  their  burials,  their- 
marriage  and'  blood-relationships,  their  witchcvaft,  sorcery,  second  sights 
spirit-worship  and  much  else.  I  seen  found  how  little  was  known  of  them  bf 
those  who  had  pretended,  alter  a  short  acquaintance  with  one  or  two  tribes,  to> 
write  upon  the  ethnology,  the  lingoisties,  or  the  salts  of  the  darisi-skinned 
natives  of  Australia. 

Having  collected  ail  that  was  possible  from  the  numerooe  tribes  them- 
selves,  in  ail  directions,  during  five  years,  and  having  eorresponded  upon 
these  subjects  with  the  best  informed  missionaries,  native  protectors,  and  old 
residents  among  the  various  tribes,  who  speke  their  dialeets,  and  knew  theiv 
customs,  habits,  &c.,  also  in  other  ways  collected  whatever  thereon,  could  be 
obtained,  it  was  found  after  sorting  out  y  classifying,  and  arranging  what 
was  of  value  or  useful,  that  it  would  when  printed  fill  over  a  dozen  folia 
volumes  with  new  and  most  interesting  facts  and  materials  lor  the  history 
and  belongings  of  these  natives.  It  enabled  me  to  arrive  at  suffideni 
knowledge  of  them,  to  be  sure  how  erroneous  and  miirieadiag  is  most 
which  has  been  published  upon  them,  in  Europe,,  in  America,  and  even  itt 
Australasia  itself.  Tbey  have  been  written  of  as  ''^  Autochthones,"  as  ''  • 
people  peculiar  to  Australia,"  as  ^a  people  of  homogenous  and  distlnot 
noet"  M  **  the  lowest  race  and  type  ol  mankiad,''  and  other  erroneous- 
terms.  Bidicnkms  atsumptions,  for  no  one,  who  by  previous  special' 
itadies  in  ethiio]i9gy  md  Unguis  ticsi  and  tb^s  oompetent  to  decide^  can^ 
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>  after  going  fcbrotigh  the  eridence  availftble,  donbt  thst  tbe  writings  and 
ftBsertions  about  these  dark  Australians  are  absurdly  wrong  and  «ifUn)f 
misleading.  They  are  not  a  single  race,  but  arc  a  mixture  of  sereral  raoest; 
of,  firstly,  the  Yigorits  as  in  Molucca  of  the  Phillippines,  the  Anda- 
man 8>  &c. ;  secondly,  the  Papuan  as  in  the  Moluccas,  Micronesis.  Meianesia, 
&c^;  thirdly,  the  DvaTidian  of  Southern  India  or  Bindustaa ;  fourthly,  the 
fidsnixture  in  the  north  and  west  of  Australia,  of  the  Mang*ka-8ah  of  Celebes, 
and  the  *'  Bugis"  and  the  Malays  i  fifthly,  in  the  eastern  parts  an  admixture 
of  Polynesians ;  and  sixthly,  oi  Chinese,  Japanese,  Arabs  and  others,  who  in 
Temoto];  times  visited  the  north  and  west  and  erossed  with  the  Austrayan 
woman.  Remote  and  more  recent  crossings  have  caused  tlie  Australian 
tribes  to  rary  much  in  color  from  the  darkest  black  to  yellowish  brown, 
and  have  made  their  features,  forms,  hair,  shape  of  skulls  and  other 
parts  difEer  as  much  as  their  color.  The  skull  and  bone  measuresents 
from  graves  hundreds  of  years  old,  differ  in  relative  proportions  as  much 
as  those  examined  of  people  since  the  Whites  have  been>  in  Australia;  and 
from  the|oldest  graves  various  of  tribes,  the  skeletons  all  differ  rery  distinctly 
to  those  of  people  of  one  race  in  any  country.  The  vocabularieff  of  tbe  dia- 
lects of  distinct  tribes  not  only  greatly  differ,  but  are  frequently  ohsnging 
on  certain  defined  lines  and  methods.  The  manners,  customs,  rites,  cere- 
monies, laws,  &c.,  are  also  made  to  vary  and  differ  within  certain  Kmits, 
in  different  tribes,  clans  and  sub-divisions. 

The  religious  traditions,  gods,  myths,  spirits,  will  be  found  to  change 
in  distinct  tribes,  under  certain  laws.  The  dwellings,  burial  graves, 
marriages,  modes  of  government  in  different  districts,  are  arranged  to  differ. 
Cannibalism,  infanticide,  emasculation  and  certain  operations  prevail  in 
Bome  clans,  but  not  others.  But  with  all  these  differences,  perplexing  to  a 
beginner  in  these  investigations,  a  year  or  two  of  hard  work  will,  if  carried 
on  from  tbe  soutb  to  the  north  of  Australia,  reveal  not  only  tbe  facts  but 
will  bring  order  out  of  chaos. 

The  oldest  race  in  Australia  was  the  little,  abort  **  Kigrito''  of  Asia  with 
erisp  woolly  hair,  oily,  soft  black  skin,  round  face,  large  month,  broad,  flat 
nose ;  next  came  the  later  oldest  race,  harsh  skinned,  black,  tufted  mop  hair, 
coarse  and  non-cylindrical,  with  long  narrow  face  and  head,  high  bridged  and 
reared  nose  (these  people  called  Papuans  from  their  hair,  by  the  Malays).  Both 
these  first  races  were  hunters,  never  cultivators,  when  uncrossed,  and  they 
are  cannibals.  These  two  races  crossed  with  each  other  for  a  t^tj  bng 
lime,  and  then  there  came  to  Australia  a  third  black  race,  tbe  Dravidiana, 
from  Southern  India;  these  had  oval,  well  shaped  features,  cylindrical, 
l&traight,  long,  glossy  hair.  They  intermarried  with  the  bybrida  of  the  two 
former  races.  They  brought  with  them  their  Indian  dog.  They  hunted 
slowly,  passing  through  the  Islands  between  Asia  and  Anstralia*  and  took 
several  generations,  in  the  transit,  moving  from  one  hunting  ground  to 
another.  They  brought  and  used  as  they  oame  their  throwing  weapons, 
tbe  spear,  projected  with  a  throwing  lever  and  the  projeotiie  known  to  the 
White  people  as  the  "  Boomerang,"  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians  and  tbe 
pld  ^thiopeans,  of  ancient  times;  they  also  brought  the -pointed  tiumnng 
club.  They  brought  with  them  the  sorceiy,  witchcraft,  worship  <i  the 
i^urits  of  the  earthy  air,  waters,  forests*  and  tbe  aaoestral  Spinta  fhimliidia^ 
These  became  their  good  and  evil  spirits  in  the  Islands  tlieiy.  mjwtmd.  in 
yn  ^eir  routa  before  ^saohing .  Aosti^ai  and  whoi.t^e/.reaehed  tbersr 
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Also  their  Asttvmony  and  Astrology,  their  tribal  Laws,  the  Fatriarohal  and 
Elders  in  gOTemment  of  families  and  Village  communes,  also  their  Totenrie 
System  and  divisions,  their  marriage  and  peonliar  family  relationships,  and 
of  children  to  the  parents  and  clans  and  communes,  the  distinct  customs 
lor  intra  and  extra  tribal  marriages,  their  social  rules  and  diet  regulations 
for  different  ages  and  sexes,  their  Phallic  and  initiatory  rites,  their  gods  of 
snn,  moon  and  stars,  their  religion  and  sacred  observances,  the  myths  of 
their  pantheon,  their  creeds,*«ll  these  they  brought  from  India  with  them. 
It  is  abundantly  proved  hj  evidence  collected  and  arranged  for  publication, 
but  too  extensive  to  more  than  briefly  allude  to,  in  this  article. 

When  these  Dravidian  migrants  left  India^  the  Aryans  bad  not  en- 
tered  it;  consequently  none  of  their  cults,  vocabularies,  or  other  belong*, 
ings  had  reached  Southern  Hindustan,  whence  these  Dravidians  started, 
and  no  Aryan  cults  are  found  amongst  the  Australian  Dravidian  tribes, 
but  all  the  ideas,  rites,  customs,  sorcery,  spirits,  &c.,  belonged  to  the 
Dravidians  and  earlier  times  of  India  before  the  Aryan  invasion.  The 
rites  and  customs  were  those  that  the  Dravidians  bad  received  from 
«*  ^thiopean"  and  "  Knsh"  teachers  between  5000  and  8000  B.  C,  which 
bad  thus  anciently  penetrated  from  the  coasts  of  Outch  ("Kask*')  and  the 
Indus  river  up  to  Mem  ("Mervu*')  in  high  Asia;  also  to  the  Ganges, 
and  bad  reached  to  some  extent  the  ''  Khord"  and  wilder  tribes  of  Sontfaem 
and  Bastern  Hindu  lands,  thoogh  the  hill  and  forest  hunting  tribes 
bad  not  so  fully  received  this  ^thiopean-Kush  culture  as  the  settled 
cultivating  nations,  the  Tamil,  Telugo,  Baling,  lialayalan,  "Banataka" 
and  others  occnpying  the  coasts,  the  more  favored  country.  They  as 
then  instructed  by  the  "  jSSthiqpean"  Kush  early  became  skilful  navigators, 
experienced  cultivators,  builders,  and  artificers,  and  there  long  before  the 
times  that  the  Aryans  separated  into  faustions  and  arranged  and  venerated 
the  Big-Yed  and  Zend«Avesta,  and  hated  each  other,  and  separated  and 
passed  from  Aryana,  the  cradle  of  their  tribes.  Sgme  entered  India,  and 
there  found  the  earlier  oivilisEation  of  the  Dravidians  and  others,  such  as 
described  in  the  Maha-Bhckrata,  the  "  Bamayana"  and  other  old  works.  Such 
as  were  the  cults,  customs,  religions,  laws,  arts,  Ac.,  of  those  ancient  Khonds 
and  Forest  tribes,  so  were  the  Dravidian  portion  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
Australians,  when  they  left  India,  and  made  their  way  by  what  are  now 
chains  of  islands,  but  which  then  were  mostly  connected  by  dry  land  to 
the  Straits  of  Sunda  or  the  Oelebean  Channel,  then  very  narrow.  Ko  waters, 
at  that  time  too  wide  for  the  frailest  crafts  and  canoes,  prevented  their 
reaching  New  Guinea  and  Australia.  Beyond  they  found  the  wider  waters 
between  Australia  and  Tasmania.  A  very  few  of  them  passed  in  canoes 
from  Australia  an  d  Tasmania,  which  latter  island  was  peopled  chiefly 
by  the  earlier  Papuan  and  the  Nigrito  races.  Thus  the  Tasmanian  natives 
were  hybrids  of  these  two  races,  and  showed  little  admixture  with  the 
Dravidians,  although  a  little  took  place,  by  canoes  drifted  from  Southern 
Australia,  soon  after  the  arrivals  there  from  more  northern  parts. 

Having  thus  briefly  glanced  at  the  Ethnic  elements  composing  the 
Attstrafian  aboriginals,  we  can  easier  understand  what  we  find  in  their 
isults,  customs,  religion,  myths  and  similar  matters.  The  religion  of  the 
Skboriginal  Australians  consists  of  the  veneration  and  adoration  of  certain 
gods  that  were  brought  in  the  oreeds  of  the  Dravidian  portion  of  thefii^ 
maoestry ;  for  the  Papuan  and  Nigrito  portions  of  their  f oi^efathers  had 
I9»  religion* .  In  addttion  to  venewtioa  of  these  godsi^hey  ironAippe4 
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the  spirits  of  anciently  deified  anoestors,  and4i>f  more  recentlj  deified  i 
tors,  heroes  and  wise  men.  £ven  more  than  these  three  claases  of  gode, 
iacludiag  their  makers,  formers,  or  oontroilers,  in  the  Air,  Earth,  Waters, 
and  Forests,  there  was  a  fourth  class,  coaslsting  of  evil  spirits  of  sorcerers, 
wizards  and  other  evilly  disposed  men  of  former  times,  whose  spirifes 
after  death  had  added  power  to  hannt,  distress,  and  afflict  them  with 
diseases  or  misfortunes,  and  whom  the  living  wizards  and  wccenn  could 
cause  to  inj  nre  those  they  were  disposed  to  harm  or  distress,  and  as 
there  were  sorcerers  in  every  tribe,  more  and  less  powerful,  thar  spells 
had  to  be  met  by  certain  charms  of  other  sorcerers  engaged,  and  paid,  for 
that  purpose.  As  they  firmly  beheved  that  no  death  or  disease  ever 
happened  without  sorcerers  or  wizards  caused  it,  there  was  a  constant 
employment  of  others  to  undo  or  avenge  the  deaths  and  maladies. 

As  the  evil  spirits  are  feared  and  the  gods  and  good  spirits  art 
not,  more  is  done  to  propitiate  the  evil  spirits  than  the  others.  Thus  hu 
arisen  the  error  of  the  earlier  missionaries  and  colonists  who  tbongbt 
the  natives  had  no  religion  and  did  not  worship  gods,  bat  only  derils. 
The  real  truth  was  that  they  venerated  and  adored  their  gods  and  good 
spirits,  and  by  numerous  means  endeavoured  to  secure  their  £avor«,  by 
sacred  rites  and  religious  ceremonies,  or  initiatory  obaervanees,  termed 
**  Bora*'  or  "  fioorah,"  so  that  each  young  man  might  grow  up  under  their 
protection  and  assistance.  To  secure  it  no  food,  other  than  that  kind 
appropriated  for  the  individual  at  certain  ages,  was  ever  eaten,  and  euck  kind 
of  game  was  hunted  and  nsed  under  well  observed  sacred  roles ;  for  failing  io 
which,ithe  good  spirits,  ^c,  would  abandon  the  misdoer  to  the  injofy  of  evil 
spirits,  and  disease  and  death  would  follow  thereon.  The  Anstralian  term 
**  Bo-ra"  for  god*s  sacred  ceremonies  or  any  sacred  things,  is  the  panoie  term 
by  the  Khonds  in  India,  with  whom  **  Bora"  still  stands  for  god  or  sacred 
fthings.  Khonds  also,  like  the  Australians,  have  three  classes  of  gods,  as 
well  as  the  spirits  of  evil.  Thus  each  of  these  related  peoples*  retained 
after  all  the  centuries  of  separation,  their  superior,  secondary,  tsrtiary  *'  Bora" 
or  gods,  and  their  evil  spirits ;  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  pantheons 
of  the  Australians,  the  Khonds  and  the  other  Forest  and  HiU  tribes  6i  India 
shows  when  the  separation  took  place,  what  they  have  in  oommon,  and  what 
they  have  since  added  from  the  people  they  have  since  baen  in  contact  witL 
The  history  and  the  pequence  of  the  religions  of  India  would  be  instruc- 
tive in  this  connection,  commencing  with  the  Hinda  Brahmanism  and  Maho- 
medanism  of  the  present  times,  the  Jain  and  Sikh  and  others,  until  we  reach 
Ibaok  to  the  Yedic  religion  in  the  North-west  Districts  and  the  'Buddhistic 
creeds  in  the  Northern  and  Central,  not  only  the  doctrines  that  Gautama 
the  Sakya  Muni  revived,  but  that  earlier  Buddhism,  that  the  premoua  Bud' 
^Uuu  had  taught  in  revivals  at  their  advents,  in  long  anterior  centuries. 
Gautama  correctly  maintained,  that  he  was  not  inventing  but  only  reviving 
the  purer  morality  and  religion  of  his  predecessors,,  which  had  degene- 
rated and  was  grossly  materialized  in  the  times  before  he  renonnoed 
his  earthly  kingdom  and  set  about  its  reform  about  600  years  B.  C.  How 
good  this  system  of  moraUty,  philosophy  and  religion  was  which  the  pre- 
peding  Buddhas  tmight  so  many  oentnries  before  (xantam^  and  which 
be  lor  oyer  forty  years  laboured  {or,  preached  of  and  tanght,  may  be  judged 
by  the  fragments  that  haye  reached  our  times*  mingled  with  the  fallacies  of 
less  perfect  truths,  and  o^  which  all  pompetent  to  j.udge  agree  that  nothing  so 
Ifarfect  «fid  worthy  has^bsraiadTi^oad  ^  a»j  ot^oona  «:  j?f  ligj^sos  te»gher# 
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What  the  earlier  cult  was,  is  shown  by  the  knowledge  now  being  re« 
discovered  o{  the  '*  Ethiopeana*'  of  the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  the  coasts 
at  its  month ;  now  *'  Catch,"  where  the  chief  emporia  of  the  "  Kash,"  a 
branch  ol  this  Ethiopean  race,  were  situated,  another  branch,  the  Beni-Ad, 
was  in    Southern    Arabia.    Other  branches    of  this  race  extended   over 
thd  whole  of  the  Kusha  Dwipa  of  the  Sanskrit  writers.    Through  all  this 
rast  region,  especially  round  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian  Ocean  (vide 
my  writings),  these  most  ancient  of  civilized  races  taught  their  religion.    It 
was  the  original  Genu  of  the  **  Resurrection,"  &c.  &c.  &c.,  "  the  Serpent," 
-Type  of  Life,"  "  The  Water  of  Life,"  **  The  Second  Birth,"  "  The  Soul  Spirit 
and  Vital  principle  in  Man,"  Sxi,  This  great  Empire  of  the  Ethiopean  Kush- 
Ad  Bace,  called  by  the  Aryan  writers  "  Kusha  Dwipa,"  was  called  by  the 
Greek  writers  the  "  Titan  Empire,"  and  by  the  Babylonians  and  Chaldeans 
"  A-at-la"  and  ''Elam,"  or  *'  the  land  or  region  of  the  gods,"  '*  the  cradle  of  the 
gods  and  civilization."    The  empire  of  these  **  Kush"  Ethiopeans  extended 
from  Mem  {^^lAetu.)  in  high  Asia  to  Meros  (=:Mern)  on  the  Upper  Nile,  and 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  over  this  vast  region 
they  taught  their  religion,  their  morals  and  their  cultures.    In  old  India, 
between  nine  and  five  thousand  years  B.  C,  as  disentombed  records  prove, 
this  knowledge  was  revived  by  several  succeeding  Buddhas,  the  last  of 
whom  was  Gautama,  the  Sakyamuni  of  Eapila-Yastu.     Of  such  teachings 
were  the  religions,  th%  social  system,  the  moralities  of  the  ancient  Indians. 
Although  in  the  forest  and  wilder  tribes  they  only  bore   a  faint   resem- 
blance to  what  the  more  tivilized  Dra vidians  had  attained  to,  yet  the  most 
barbarous  had  imbibed  some  of  these  cults ;  therefore.when  Indian  ancestors 
oF  the  Australian  dark  people  passed  through  the  eastern  islands  and  even- 
tually reached  Aufttralia,  they  earned  with  them  these  cults  and  systems,  and 
we  thus  perceive  how  it  is  that  We  again  find  in  Australian  tribes,  social  sys^ 
terns  similar  to  those  of  ancient  India. 

In  Australia  and  in  Melanesia  We  find  the  same  gods,  the  ancestral  spirits 
similar,  the  relationship  by  blood  and  by  marriage  identical,  the  social 
laws  and  system  copied  from  the  originals  alike,  astronomy  and  astrology 
the  same,  the  tree,  serpent  and  resurrection  myths  as  among  the  wild  Indian 
tribes ;  this  being  so,  where  these  now  distantly  separated  peoples  have 
escaped  the  teachings  of  other  creeds  or  civilizations.  In  Australia  as  in 
Egypt  and  oldest  India,  they  use  the  ancient  projectiles  (the  Boomerang 
of  the  Colony),  the  lever  projected  spear,  and  the  pointed  projectile  club, 
the  peculiar  narrow  shield,  such  as  we  find  carved  on  Egyptian  Babyloni- 
an and  old  Indian  tablets  and  stones,  while  in  each  of  those  places  the  Evil 
Eye  and  sorcery  were  believed  in,  and  in  each  land  the  "  red-hand"  impressed 
or  painted  was  the  symbol  or  sign  of  this  enchantment.  Their  grouping  o£ 
the  stars  and  constellations  were  the  same  in  all  these  lands ;  the  gods  of 
earth,  air,  waters,  the  forest,  Ac,  had  the  same  attributes  and  were  propitiated 
in  similar  manners.  The  saered  red  thread  of  the  Indians  was  presented  to  the 
Australian  native  v^d  worn  by  him  on  his  head,  6r  on  his  body,  in  similar 
forms ;  the  sacrdd  red-ochre  and  grease,  the  Wil-ghee  of  Australians,  with 
which  they  paint  themselves  before  their  sacred  rites,  is  used  for  the  same 
purposes  and  with  the  sam^  name8».by  Indian  forest  tribes.  The  crow  and 
hawk  as  signs  of  good  or  evil  prognostications  in  Australia  and  in  India»  and 
the  Phallic  symbols  and  rites,  are  the  same  in  both  countries.  Polyandria  and 

f  oiygacuA  ar9  cgatroUi^d  }>3  Ainilw  teiM  tows  in  ^er  oguatry ,  the  relft* 
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tionships  through  the  mother  are  in  hoth  peoples  not  only  the  siime,  but  bear 
the  same  terms,  the  grammar  of  Dravidians  and  of  Australiau  huigoafges  is 
the  same,  and  the  dialeots  often  alike,  the  pronouns  generallj  the  same.  The 
markings,  carvings  and  paintings  on  the  trees,  rocks,  implements,  and  their 
bodies,  are  alike  in  both  oountries  (vide  my  writings  thereon). 

The  Australian  Warragal  and  the  ludian  wild  dog  are  specifically  tbe 
same.  This  dog  is  the  only  quadruped  in  Australia  tliat  is  not  a  nuirwpidl 
(previous  to  the  colonization  by  the  Whites).  The  sacred  dances,  the  initia- 
tion rites  of  Australians  are  those  of  anOient  Indians.  The  burial  cere- 
monies of  Australian  blacks  were  copied  from  those  of  ancient  India 
and  the  Ethiopeans.  The  Budh-chu-ri  (or  Pud-cha-ri  of  other  dialects, 
the  Pitcheree  of  the  Whites  Duboisia-op)  is  taken  to  act  like  the  Cannibar 
Indica  of  the  Hindus  and  other  Easterns.  Metempsychosis  is  believed 
in  by  the  Australians  as  by  those  in  Aaia.  The  ancient  songs  now 
sung  by  Australian  tribes  over  1,500  miles  of  country  are  not  changed 
bv  all  the  varying  dialects  over  these  distances,  so  that  one  verse 
causes  the  elders  to  take  it  up  and  continue  it  in  exactly  the  proper 
words,  although  they  have  lost  their  meaning  and  cannot  translate 
them.  Traditions  taught  to  the  iuitiates  by  the  "Kuraji"  (wiee  men= 
learned  ones)  show  the  route  of  the  DravidisA  ancestors  from  New  Guinea 
to  all  parts  of  Australia  and  before  they  reached  New  Guinea  passing  from 
Hindustan  through  the  Eastern  Islands.  The  Totemic  tribai  sub-diviaions 
are  like  those  of  Asia.  The  Australians  send  pieces  of  wood  (=the  message 
stick)  cut  with  marks  which  convey  messages  from  one  tribe  to  another,  and 
the  heralds  who  carry  these  through  hostile  tribes  are  never  molested  be- 
cause of  the  insignia  marked  upon  them  and  their  head  bands.  The  Austra- 
lians telegraph  and  signal  by  smokes  made  to  ascend  from  Hill  tops  in  pecu- 
liar ways,  as  do  peoples  in  Asia. 

We  might  go  on  adding  from  our  notes  and  collections  hundreds  of  simi- 
parities  did  space  permit;  but  awaiting  another  opportunity,  we  merely  add  in 
this  rapid  sketch  that  it  is  remarkable  that  so  much  should  have  been  preser- 
ved during  the  long  ages  since  the  separation  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Forest 
Indians  and  Australians ;  so  that  although  they  are  compelled  by  sacred 
beliefs  to  change  much  of  their  vocabularies,  and  consequently  their  dialects 
seem  different  to  a  beginner  studying  or  collecting  their  modes  of  tribal 
speech,  yet  fuller  study  brings  out  that  the  elders  and  wise  men  retain  and 
teach  to  those  they  deem  worthy,  the  same  things  m  their  religion,  social 
system,  laws,  myths,  Ac,  as  their  predecessors  brought  from  India;  that 
further  back  still  their  people  had  acquired  it  from  the  "  Kush"  Ethiopeans" 
as  teachers,  many  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Thus  Theoiophy 
corroborated  by  the  cults  of  the  peoples  of  the  past,  will  illuminate  much 
that  is  obscure  in  the  present,  and  its  worthiest  followers  must  work  uotil 
they  have  disentombed  from  the  mounds  of  buried  cities,  facts  which  are 
remnants  of  the  knowledge  of  those  of  the  ancient  masters  who  "  dwelt  ia 
the  land  of  the  gods  and  popsessed  thdr  wftdom." 

A,  ClBlOIt,  A.  K.,  X.  1»| 
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THE  SIGNS  OF  THE  ZODIAC. 

IT  may  be  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Theosopiiist^  and  siadGnis 
of  Theosophy  generally,  that  the  words  San  and  Moon  have  a  iM 
deeper  significaDCe  in  ancient  metaphysical  writings  tlian  they  hare 
in  astronomy.  The  sun  is  the  Ibrd  of  Day,  the  moon  is  the  lord  of 
Nighty  are  phrases  oftentimes  met  with  in  the  Poranas ;  bat  unless  the 
statement  is  taken  in  a  metaphysical  spiriti  it  is  often  difficult  to 
understand  the  appositeness  of  the  sentence.  In  the  opinion  of  ancieni 
thinkers,  the  sun  and  moon  are  the  cosmic  principles  of  light  and 
darkness,  male  and  female,  spirit  and  matter*  The  sun  is  therefore 
the  path  of  the  Yogees  who  want  to  get  beyond  conditioned  existence ; 
the  moon  is  the  path  of  Karma- Yogees,  whose  efiEort  lies  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Karma,  or  who  generate  Karma  to  adjast  their  earthly  con« 
ditions  to  suit  their  individoal  aspirations.  The  moon  is  the  spirit  of 
bondage  and  matter,  while  the  snn  is  the  spirit  of  destruction  and  liberiy. 
These  two  principles  of  the  sun  and  the  moon,  spirit  and  matter,  are 
intertwined  like  serpents  with  each  other  in  infinite  evils  and  form  the 
manifested  cosmos.  They  are  two  aspeota  of  the  nameless  That ;  each 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  other,  that  manifestation  may  result.  When 
it  is  said  **  infinite  coils^"  coils  within  coils  must  be  understood^  so  that  an 
nnravelling  <A  these  eoils  may  be  possible  on  broad  general  principles. 
The  sound  Om  is  a  key  for  an  understanding  of  cosmic  mysteries 
accepted  throughout  all  the  East.  Om  is  A  +  u  +  m+i  mairtf  of 
silence.  A  is  the  tone  of  Nature  in  manifestation  and  m  is  the  deva 
aspect,  and  is  inexpressible  to  men  without  a^  rowel.  U  is  the  critical 
state  or  the  state  throngh  which  a  deva  essence  must  pass  before  it 
can  manifest  itself  as  M.  U  is  therefore  the  dreaming  oonsciousnesSi  the 
force  matter,  the  field  of  Yagna  or  sacrifice  or  transformation,  the 
Yajar  Veda  among  the  Yedas.  The  half  a  matra  of  silence  is  the  time 
of  rest  or  the  time  when  breath  is  gathered  for  another  pronunciation 
o!  Om,  and  it  corresponds  to  the  unmanifested  logos,  the  Narayana,  the 
nnirersal  Purusha  whose  breath  is  all  this. 

This  Om  is  the  key  used  by  Subba  Row  in  his  Gita  lectures^ 
which  it  is  sometimes  thonght  is  different  from  the  key  used  by 
H.  P«  BL,  the  key  of  seren.  7  is  twice  8|,  and  is  therefore  the  double 
serpent  coiled  together  in  3|  coils.  What  H.  P.  B.  taoght,  being  the 
Secret  Doctrine  or  the  thread  doctrine,  she  did  not  hdd  to  one  serpent^  but 
placed  herself  on  the  top  of  the  atxis  of  the  eoil,  or  the  space  between  the 
months,  and  considered  the  manifestation  as  a  double  triangle,  with  a 
central  point  common  to  both  triangles,  the  sun  and  the  moon.  There* 
fere  our  theosophical  classification  of  the  seven  prindipleff  iaman  allowa 
three  principles,  the  lower  trinity,  to  the  moon ;  sad  three  principles^ 
the  higher  trinity,  to  the  sun  ;  and  one  connecting  princi{^  ^ma-mpa^ 
which  is  the  creative  fire  of  the  logos^  and  is  at  the  same  time  the  passion 
of  man.  We  therefore  get  a  glimpse  into  3  and  7,  but  the  question  comee 
'irhatis  meant  by  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  serving  as  the  field  or  the  land* 
inarks  of  evolution  ?    This  paper  is  to  show  that  the  twelve  signs  are  also 
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another  aspect  of  Om.  Our  readers  may  remember  the  points  mentioned 
by  T.  Subba  Row  in  hia  article  *'  The  Signs  of  the  Zodiac.*'  He  said 
that  many  are  the  meanings,  and  that  what  he  said  was  only  a  small  frac- 
tion thereof.  The  following  thoughts  are,  I  think,  another  fraction* 
The  sound  Om  must  symbolize  or  must  contain  in  itself  all  these  12 
signs;  otherwise  no  harmony  .can  be  perceived  between  12  signs  aod 
the  3  matras  of  Om,  as  is  perceived  between  Om  and  the  7  principles 
enunciated  in  Theosophical  writings. 

Mesha  1 — A, 


12.     Meena 


11.     Kumbha 


10.     Makara 


9.     Dhauus 


8.    Vrischika 


Yrishabha  2. 


Mithuna  3. 


Karkataka  4. 


Simha  5. 


Kanja  6. 


Tulam  7. 
The  above  figure  has  the  Sanskrit  names  of  the  12  signs 
numbered  consecutively.  The  entire  figure  may  be  taken  as  a  kind 
of  Rasichakra,  or  the  field  of  evolution,  or  the  mystic  syllable  Om. 
The  upper  triangle  is  the  absolute  triangle  or  that  which  never 
changes,  though  the  cosmos  is  destroyed  and  reformed  a  million 
thnes.  It  is  the  Para  aspect  of  Om  or  Om  on  the  nnmanifested  matra 
of  silence*  The  next  lower  line  containing  numbers  11  aod  3  is  Om  in 
its  Pasyanti  aspect,  or  Om  manifested  on  its  matra  m  as  a  base,  or  the 
Snshupti  condition  of  the  cosmos.  The  next  line  containing  Nos.  10  and 
4  is  the  Madbayama  condition  of  the  Om,  or  Om  manifested  on  its 
matra  u  as  the  base.  The  next  lower  liue  containing  Nos.  9  and  5  is  Om 
manifested  on  the  Vaikhari  condition,  or  Om  manifested  on  its  matra 
of  A  as  the  base,  or  the  Jagrat  couditiou  of  the  cosmos.    These  three 
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lines  are  what  are  called  Satratma,  Hiranyagarbha,  and  Brahma* 
The  lower  triangle  containing  Nob.  6,  7,  8  is  the  Jamba  dwipa  of  our 
Paranas,  and  a  most  important  triacgle,  for  it  is  the  field  of  Karma  and 
sacrifice.  It  is  the  Moantain  Mera  on  which  Brahma  holds  bis  coanoiU 
This  Brahma  has  four  faces  corresponding  to  the  four  matras  of  Qm* 
and  is  the  Veda-Pnrusha,  whoso  body  is  onr  world.  For  distinctive- 
ness, he  may  be  considered  as  distinct  from  Brahma  of  Jagrat  con- 
dition. Jambn  dwipa  is  therefore  the  epitome  of  Om,  and  contains  the 
three  lokas  of  Bhn,  Bhuvar  and  Savar.  It  is  the  South  Pole  of  Natare. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  T.  Snbba  Row  and  H,  P.  B.  talked  of 
only  ten  si^s  of  the  zodiac,  and  also  of  the  sign  Tula  or  Libra  being 
put  in  the  middle  of  Virgo-Scorpio.  It  is  because  the  three  signs  are 
three  in  one  for  the  necessity  of  manifestation  seeking  to  express  the 
.  thiee  matras  of  Om,  that  the  signs  allow  of  no  separate  view.  It  is 
the  physical  body  with  its  sensuous  thought  sustained  by  desire. 

Twelve  names  are  daily  recited  by  Brahmins  in  their  morning 
and  evening  prayers, — ^names  which  contain  a  world  of  metaphysical 
ideas,  and  which  are  connected  with  the  zodiacal  signs.  It  is  not  openly 
said  that  the  names  are  connected  with  the  signs,  but  it  must  be  consider- 
ed that  in  Sanskrit  writings,  nothing  is  said  about  the  metaphysical 
ideas  of  these  signs,  and  that  they  are  known,  only  as  divisions  of  the 
heavenly  circle  of  360  degrees.  Our  Hindu  brothers  will  at  once  recol- 
lect the  names  Kesava,  Narayana,  Madhava,  Govindu,  Vishnu,  Madhu- 
Sadana,  Trivikrama,  Vamana,  Sridhara,  Hrisheekasa,  Padmanabha, 
Damodara.  These  are  the  names  which  the  deity  gets  as  his  divine 
essence,  and  action  passing  from  sign  to  sign  in  the  evolution  and  involu- 
tion of  the  cosmos.  They  seem  to  be  connected  with  the  signs  in  their 
proper  order.  We  shall  now  explain  the  meanings  of  those  names.  These 
names  are  all  the  names  of  Vishnu  in  India — the  Preserver.  The  first 
name  Kesava  means  he  who  sustains  Ka  +  Isa  or  Brahma  and  Rudns 
Brahma  meaning  the  creative  power,  and  Rudra,  the  destroying  power. 
Kesava  is  the  That  of  the  Vedas,  the  uncreated  and  indestructible  root 
of  all — he  whose  exhalation  is  the  Brahmic  aspect,  and  inhalation  the 
Rudraic  aspect,  of  the  universe.  Kesava  is  therefore  the  Avyakta  of  the 
Sankhyas.  It  is  the  eternal  sun-moon  or  day-night.  When  therefore 
the  Prajapat^,  the  ruling  force  of  they  ear,  comes  to  the  sign  of  the 
Kesava,  the  sun  and  moon,  the  lords  of  day  and  night,  get  equal  sharee 
of  their  common  property  the  day.'  The  sun  gets  bis  legitimate  part 
and  the  moon  also.  When  therefore  the  sun  passes  to  the  sign  Ariee» 
the  time  is  a  holy  one.  Let  the  initial  impulse  of  the  new  year  witness 
charity  and  purity  on  earth.  So  nurtured,  it  will  bear  harvest  of  that 
kind.     Such  seems  to  have  been  the  spirit  of  ancient  Hindu  legislation. 

There  is  another  meaning  of  the  word  Kesava.  The  oft-quoted  Slok» 
^'  because  all  aspects  in  manifestation  are  my  parts  or  Kesasj  therefore, 
.the  Omni-wise  call  me  Kesava,"  Kesava  is  therefore  the  spirit  <^ 
jubcrifice,  the  sheep  containing  parts  to  be  offered  to  all  devas  in 
sacrificial  ceremooies.     The    sheep   is   the   animal   on  which    rides 
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Hie  God  or  sfrirlt  of  6re,  the  eternal  lord  aad  head  priest  of  sacrifice. 
Keeara  is  tibe  eternal  nnmanifestod  fire  of  the  universal  saorifioial  cere- 
monj.  Sheep  are  supposed  to  eat  and  digest  all  sorts  of  leaves,  while 
other  herbivorous  aauasls  eat  some  leaves  and  jiot  others.  Kesava 
is  thus  the  impartial  spirit  of  the  universe,  containing  in  himself  all 
germs  of  good  and  evil  in  this  world  of  relativity.  He  is  the  eternal 
idea  of  the  oosmosy  differing  from  the  next  name — the  Narayana  of  ths 
sign  Taurus,  only  as  an  idea  differs  from  the  ideation  of  that  idea. 

Karayana,  the  seoond  name,  is  therefore  the  universal  ideation — 

the  Pomshottama,  the  greatest  of  Purnshas — ^the   ever-aomanifested 

logos,  the  word  which  was  in  the  beginning  and  therefore  ever  unspoken. 

He  is  the  eternal  Hamsa,  the  "  I  am  he''  of  the  universe.    He  is  the 

Paramatma  whose  light  manifested  is  the  Ji va  in  the  manifested  world,  as 

is  said  by  Sri-Krishna  in  Bhagavat  Gifca  (vide  Sankara's  Commentary 

on  the  Sloka).   SiooO  he  is  the  sign  of  tha  boll,  he  is  the  cosmic  incnba- 

tor  of  tiie  unspoken  matra  of  Om.    It  must  cot  be  forgotten  that  the 

oow  reprosonte  the  female  aspect  of  the  manifested  world.    She  is  tbe 

agency  throng  whom  we  get  the  elixir  of  earth  the  milk,  the  typical 

lood,  the  lunar  essence  by  which  the  body  of  man  is  sustained.    The 

#ittixe  cosmos  is  sustained  by  the  same  lunar  essence,  the  universally 

diffused  principle  of  water,  which  exists  potentially  in  the  Fsram- 

ittma.    Narayana,  being  connected  with  the  sign  Meenam  on  the  left 

aide,  a  watery  sign  on  the  unspoken  plane,  he  is  the  first  fish  that 

plunged  into  the  waters  to  reclaim  the  lost  Yedas.  Why  should  he  go  for 

the  Vedas  ?    Because  it  was  the  dawn  of  mani|estation,  and  how  could 

ihe  cotmoa  be  created  or  spoken  without  a  word  to  speak  P    The  word 

as  the  Veda.    Having  gained  the  Vedas,  he  is  the  bull,  the  Om,  the 

leey  whose  turnings  speak  the  Vedas,  the  male  whose  ideation  createa 

or  evolves  the  Vedio  oow  or  the  object,  and  subsequently  sustains  it  as 

ihe  subject  or  consciousness  of  egoism.    He  is  therefore  Vrishabham 

or  the  field  of  all  luminaries   (Vrishabham).    He  is  the  ultimatum 

of  human  evolution,  the  field,  the  plane  on  which  the  highest  spiritual 

{aetovs  of  men  are  evolving.     No  need  to  fight  about  tbe  question 

whether  Narayana  is  Jivatma  or  Paramatma.    The  Pnranic  writers 

flad  all  Yogis  generally  consider  him  as  Paramatma,  though  Subfaa 

Bow  wrote  in  his  article,  that  a$  an  Aiwaite^  he  would  consider  Kara- 

fana  aft  Jivatma,  though  the  Vaishnavites  would  frown  at  his  state* 

nent    I  think  he  only  wanted  mm  to  think,  for  in  his  leotur«a^  he 

ponsidered  that  the  Paramatma  of  ^he  Adw^tees-^thii  Penbrahm— was 

oo  kind  of  Atma.    If  Paramatma  meana  the  one  QFothetia  ego  U.  ihe 

cosmos,  then  it  is  Nasayaae  than  whom  tl^e  Pounaaikas  claim- tibere  » 

nothing  higher*    ParalMahm^  the  higher,  jqml  oniy  be  comdeced  as  ibe 

aleeping  ground  of  ihe  unaversal  ego. 

We  now  come  to  the  oriticaleig&of  ICthuna;  critieal,  because  the 
matra  m  in  Om^stands  as  the  breath  of  our  nostrils^  and  ee^s  to  bone 
out ;  and  when  it  comes  out,  it  is  either  u  or  A.  The  ocemic  writers, 
eucked  upl>y  thttsui  iatho  sign  Tamos,  are  only  feeding  Ofe^JOCKH'^ 
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ftod  only  when  this  feeding  process  is  every  can  the  rains  set  in  ;  nnttl 
thsD,  tliere  can  onlj  be  hovering  clouds  in  the  sky  or  new  olonds  forming. 

The  Piajapali  actuated  by  a  E[ama,  a  desire  to  create,  has 
emeiged  out  of  the  absolute  ideation  of  Narayana.  He  is  the 
Vyakta  Purnsha ;  he  synthesizes  the  returning  .Ninranees  of  previous 
Kalpas,  called  to  a  fresh  effort.  The  Prajapati  is  Madhava  or 
Ardhanareeswara  or  male-female.  He  is  the  Sootratma'  of  our  cosmos, 
corresponding  to  the  plane  of  consoioosness  called  Bushnpti.  The  sign 
is  Mithnna  or  dual,  and  thus  he  sees  Narayana  wrapped  up  by  a 
light — the  light  which  isolates  him  from  the  Pumshottamar^^he  light 
which  is  his  wife  Lakshmi  or  Ma.  He  it  therefore  Ma-dbava,  or  the 
husband  of  Ma.  This  light  is  the  manifested  light,  Gayatri,  by  which 
this  world  is  pervaded.  This  light,  Ma,  is  objective,  and  when  the 
world  evolution  is  over,  it  will  remain  and  will  read  as  am.  The 
first  sign  being  the  point,  the  second  the  triangle  with  a  point  in  it,  thia 
third  sign  is  the  double  triangle  with  a  central  point  in  it.  Therefore 
the  septenary  begins  here.  The  Sootratma  is  the  lens  through  which 
the  ideation  of  Narayana  splits  up  into  seven  classes  of  angels — Dhyan* 
Ghobans.  This  Sootratma  is  the  Prajapati  who  creates  the  first  water, 
as  is  generally  said  in  the  Puranas.  When  a  step  forward  is  taken  iu 
evolution,  the  waterpot  of  the  cosmos  is  formed  on  the  left,  object  side 
of  the  name  of  all  names.  The  first  element  is  therefore  created,  an 
element  which  in  its  essence  is  the  light.  The  Prajapati  or  his  essence 
18  now  in  the  waterpot  for  a  whole  year  of  the  Creator. 

While  so  resting,  he  earns  the  name  of  Hiranyagarbha  or  Oovinda. 
Govinda  is  a  compound  word  which  means  he  who  has  attained 
unto  the  Vedas  or  earth,  for  they  are  mystically  connected.  The 
crab  being  aquatic,  the  sign  is  watery  and  the  normal  place  of 
the  moon  in  the  Basi-Chakra.  Hiranyagarbha  is  therefore  the  Jiva  of 
the  cosmos.  He  represents  the  dreaming  state  of  the  cosmos.  It  is  thia 
state,  placing  themselves  in  which,  the  great  spiritual  teachers  of 
mankind,  spiritually  assist  our  humanity.  If  the  question  be  asked  why 
the  sign  should  be  called  a  crab,  the  answer  can  only  be  given  vagnelj. 
The  crab  is  fond  of  living  in  holes  on  sea  sides,  and  Yogees  talk  of  a  hole 
in  the  head  Bramha-randra,  in  which  the  Para  Sakti,  the  wisdom* 
principle  of  man,  lives.  She  is  called  by  Sankaracharya,  one  living  in  a 
hole.  Adepts  who'have  Iron  liberty  to  assist  others  in  winning  it,  are  as 
crabs ;  they  live  in  a  plane  of  nature  which  is  to  us  a  hole,  and  obscure. 
H.  P.  B.  connected  the  opposite  sign  of  Makara  with  the  Kumaras, 
the  immortal  Sidhas  who  sustain  ns  spiritually.  The  two  signs  are  the 
signs  that  start  XTttarayana,  the  sun's  northern  journey,  and  Dakshina^ 
yanam  the  sun^  southern  journey.  The  Rishi  connected  with  this  sign 
u  Vasishta,  said  to  have  been  born  of  the  water-pot ;  who  sitting  in  the 
centre  of  the  sun,  performs  tapas  and  assists  in  the  oonstmctioii  and 
preservation  of  this  lunar  world. 

The  lieKt  sign  is  Leo  and  is  connected  with  the  Jagrat  covditioo 
of  th#oo6mofl  orBlrahma.    8ubba  Bow  takee  the  synonym  Hari  and 
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makes  it  mean  Narayana.  Bat  Hari  ib  also  Yisbnn,  which  is  a  kind  of 
pervading  light.  It  is  the  5th  element  Akas,  in  which  a  trae  spiritual 
man  has  his  being.  Bralima  and  all  trae  Brahmins  are  the  powera 
that  are  sopposed  to  sustain  the  lower  triangle  of  earUi,  water,  fiz^— 
sustained  by  the  subtly  air,  a  material  aspect  of  Akas.  The  descent 
is  complete ;  the  ascent  can  be  similarly  dealt  with.  The  three  signs 
forming  the  lower  triangle  are  the  expression  of  Qm  in  tho  saorificial 
field  of  PrajapatL  It  is  connected  with  the  Varaha  Avatar  of  Nara- 
yana,  by  which  he  killed  the  Asnra  or  Kakshasa,  Madhn,  and  spread 
the  earUi  with  his  brains  as  the  outer  ornst.  Ho  also  takes  the  form  of  a 
dwarf  and  humbles  the  pride  of  Bali.  Jambndwipa  has  Mount  Mem 
in  the  centre.  The  Bishi  who  sits  in  that  regioa  for  Tapas,  is  apt 
to  lose  his  power,  viz,^  his  wife  Ahalya,  by  the  crafty  lord  of  the  lunar 
orb.  Bama  most  be  initiated  by  Yiswamitra  before  his  power  Ahalya 
can  be  a  living  power.  Moon  rules  the  day ;  Goutama  is  in  the  sign  Libra, 
as  per  Vishnu  Parana. 

A.  NiLAKANTA  SaSISI,  F.  T.   S. 

TULSI  DAS, 
(Continued  from  page  531. J 

WE  have  the  Bamayan  in  mnltifarioas  forms.  We  have  it  in  the 
original  Sanskrit  by  Valmiki.  We  have  it  in  Bengali  by  the 
most  popular  poet  Krittibas,  as  I  have  said  at  the  close  of  the  first 
instalment  of  this  paper.  It  is  extensively  read  in  home-circles 
by  grey-headed  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  whom  it  serves  more  as  a 
spiritual  passport  than  anything  else ;  and  in  schools,  whose  cnrricala 
provide  text-books,  with  which  some  chapters  or  chapters  of  it  are 
sure  to  be  found  incorporated.  We  have,  besides,  tales  adapted 
therefrom  for  the  use  of  our  boys  and  girls  in  school.  Need  I  say 
it  has  been  translated  into  many  languages,  Indian  and  foreign.  Goaai 
Tulsi  Das's  Ramayan  is  neither  a  translation  nor  an  adaptation  from 
the  original  Sanskrit  of  Valmiki.  It  is  like  the  work  of  his  countryman— 
an  original  work  by  itself ;  the  legends  of  Bama  and  Sita  being  almost 
the  same.  It  is  amply  quoted  as  an  authority.  The  Sanskrt  scholar 
Horace  Hayman  Wilson  says  that  Tulsi  Das'  ''  works  inflnenoe  the 
gi*eat  body  of  the  Hindu  population,  more  than  the  whole  yolnminous 
series  of  Sanskrit  composition."*  Giierson,  who,  it  appears,  has 
thoroughly  studied  him,  says  that  it  "  competes  in  authority  with  the 
Sanskrit  work  of  Valmiki."  Thus  these  two  profound  scholars  than 
whom  there  is  no  greater  authority,  bear  me  out  in  the  truth  of  my 
asseveration.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
Tulsi  Das  as  a  poet.  Those  who  have  a  mind  to  do  so,  sbould  study 
bis  works,  at  least  his  Bamayan,  which  alone  has  made  him  what 
he  is,  or  satisfy  themselves  second  hand  with  the  exhaustive  paper  of 
Mr.  Grierson  on  the  subject.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  many  have  written 
learned  commentaries  on  the  work  of  the  immortal  bard ;  that  intcr- 

*  "  Seligioua  ISects  of  the  ^mda8." 
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polation  has  done  a  world  of  mischief,  so  that  the  popnlar  bazaar 
editions  differ  almost  in  toto  from  the  original.  The  publication  of^a 
correct  text  has  become  a  necessity.  Following  his  example,  thirteen 
authors  of  a  later  period  have  written  on  the  same  subject  with  powers 
of  mind  that  fall  too  far  short  of  the  gigantic  intellect  and  facility  of 
expression  of  Tulsi  Das.  Manu's  Code  has  undergone  the  same  cruel 
treatment  at  the  hand  of  subsequent  commentators.  It  is  high  time 
that  the  Indian  literary  public  diould  expurge  the  original  works  of 
these  two  master  minds  from  the  dross  that  has  been  unwittingly 
incorporated  with  them.  Unless  it  is  removed,  it  will  fast  eat  into* 
whatever  is  left  of  the  original.  This  difficult  task  should  be  handled 
with  great  care  by  Indian  literati.  In  the  long  run  it  will  pay. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  Tulsi  Das's  other  works  : — 

1.  The  Gitabali.  9.    The  Hamuman  Bahuk. 

2.  „    Kabitabali.  10.      „    Kundaliya  Bamayan. 

3.  „    Dohabali.  11.      „    Karka  Bamayan, 

4.  „    Champai  Ramayan.  12.      „    Rola  Bamayan. 

5.  .  „    Panch  Ratan.  18.      ,,     Jhnlna  Bamayan. 

6.  „    Sri  Bam  Agya.  14.     A    Xrishnabali. 

7.  ,.    Sankst  Moohan.  15.    Bam  Salaka. 

8.  „    Binay  Pattrika,  16.    Bat  8ai. 

I  am  at  one  with  Mr.  Grierson  when  he  says  that "  little  as  the  Bam^ 
cJiarif'Manas  (Bamayan  of  Tulsi  Das)  is  known  to  European  students, 
still  less  is  known  of  the  poet's  other  works."  His  other j  works  are 
those  named  above. 

I  ought  to  mention  some  stories  >  connected  with  the  life  of 
the  bard.  H.  H.  Wilson  says  he  was  a  Serwcbriah  Brahmin,  bom  at 
Hajapur  (Hajipur?)  near  Ghitrakuta.  At  mature  age  he  settled  in 
Benares  and  was  Dewan  to  the  Rajah  of  the  sacred  city.  His  spiri- 
tual teacher  was  Jagannath  Das.  With  him  he  went  to  Gobardhad  near 
Brindaban,  but  retraced  his  steps  to  Benares,  where  he  began  to 
compose  his  Itamayan  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age.  Our  poet 
continued  to  reside  in  Benares.  He  built  there  a  temple  and  dedi* 
cated  it  to  Rama  and  Sita.  He,  besides,  built  a  spacious  mutt,  house 
for  recluse,  close  by.  These  buildings  were  in  existence  at  the  time  of 
the  scholarly  Wilson.  I  know  not  whether  they  still  exist,  or  whether 
he  built  the  Ramji's  temple,  which  lately  gave  rise  to  a  deadly  riot.  If 
he  built  it,  it  is  of  unquestionable  antiquity.  Nobody  has  therefore  any 
right  to  disturb  it,  however  good  his  motive.  In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Jehangir,  not  Shah  Jehan,  as  is  erroneously  stated,  Tulsi  Das  died. 

We  have  in  Bengal  anniversaries  held  every  year  in  honor  of  Jaydeb 
and  Bamprosad  at  their  respective  places  of  birth.  Why  such  honor 
is  not  annually  done  to  our  well  beloved  son  of  Nature  of  Upper  India, 
is  more  than  I  can  tell,  and  I  leave  it  to  our  brethren  of  those 
provinces  to  answer.  In  the  civilized  countries  of  Europe  and  America 
BUcli  demonstrations  are  common.  No  nation  can  rise  in  the  scale  of 
nations  unless  it  learns  how  to  honor  departed  merit. 

Nakur  Chakdsa  Bisyas. 
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©orrespondcttcc. 

THEOSOPiaY  IN  WESTERN  LANDS. 
[JFVom  our  London  CorrespondetU.'] 

LoNDOV,  July  1891. 

NiTTTRALLT,  the  great  event  of  the  month,  theosophically  speaking,  has 
been  the  "  First  Annual  Convention  of  the  Theosophical  Society  in  Earope,'* 
held  here-— at  the  London  Head-qnarters— on  the  9th  and  10th  instant.  A 
most  nniqne  and  vepreeentative  gathering,  occnrring  jnst  after  the  depar- 
ture of  H.  P.  B.,  and  serving  to  shew  forth  visibly,  to  the  world,  the  innate 
strength,  and  the  vitality  of  "  The  Theosophical  movement"  Wa  have  been 
exceptionally  fortunate,  too,  in  having  with  bs  our  President,  and  our  Brotlier 
William  Q.  Judge,  the  two  left,  out  of  the  three,  who  were  moat  oonoemed  in 
the  founding  of  the  Theosophical  Society.  Any  account  from  me  of  the  two 
days'  proceedings  would  be  superfluous,  as  a  much  abler  pen  than  mine— that 
of  our  President  himself— has  been  busy  recording  the  interesting^  evaniis,  and 
the  more  than  interesting  speeches  occurring  during  the  Convention,  lor  the 
pages  of  the  September  Theo9oj^iH,  Still,  I  feel  I  must  make  some  allusion 
to  our  President's  remarkable  and  touching  speech,  which  terminated  the  pro- 
ceedings, at  Head-quarters,  on  the  second  day ;  and  tell  yon  how  heartfelt  and 
unanimous  was  the  applause  with  which  he  was  continually  intenmpted,  and 
which  followed  on  his  concluding  words  ;  more  particularly  was  this  shown 
when  he  told  us  that  from  henceforth  he  put  aside  all  thought  of  retiring  fnHn 
the  "  Presidential  chair,"  and  from  tbe  active  work  of  the  Society,  for  which, 
he  declared,  he  would  continue  to  work  so  long  as  life  remained  to  him.  No 
words  can  faithfully  convey  to  you  any  adequate  impression  of  his  grave  and 
earnest  manner,  and  of  the  emotion  which  visibly  moved  him  as  he  alluded 
in  touching  words  to  our  Leader  and  Teacher,  and  spoke  of  the  immense  res- 
ponsibility which  now  rested  with  him,  in  consequence  of  her  departure  from 
amongst  us,  as  a  visible  presence.  The  impression  made  on  all  those  fortu- 
nate  and  privileged  enough  to  be  present  on  the  occasion,  was  one  that  can 
never  be  effaced  from  our  memories. 

The  Convention  may  be  said  to  have  been  ushered  in  by  the  monthly 
Blavatsky  Lodge  conversasione,  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  instant,  liaoy  of 
the  delegates  had  already  arrived,  and  nearly  all  those  from  foreign  ooen- 
tries ;  in  addition  to  which  we  had,  of  course,  and  first  and  foremost,  our 
honoured  President  and  the  General  Secretary  for  America  present  with  us, 
l^ides  our  brother  Bertram  Keightley,  now  so  well  known  and  loved  by 

yon  all. 

The  total  number  of  delegates,  not  including  those  from  the  variioot 
Lodges  in  the  enviroxn  of  London,  amounted  to  about  forty.  Over  etghty-five 
of  ns  were  in  the  group  photographed  after  the  proceedings  en  the  first  d^ 
9f  theConventicm.  The  average  attendance  on  each  day  watf  fme  hundred, 
which  speaks  well  for  the  efforts  made  by  members  engaged  in  hnsinoBs,  to 
be  present  at  least  a  few  hours.  All  the  arrangements,  such  aa  the  Goiimiis- 
sariat  Department,  the  finding  of  sleeping  accommodation  for  delegates,  uid 
for  those  who  came  from  a  distance,  &c.,  were  provided  for,  beforehand,  by 
the  appointment  of  various  organising  Committees,  who  acooni|^ished  their 
work  in  a  manner  entirely  beyond  praise,  so  admirable  were  all  the  arrange- 
ments, and  the  care  and  attention  paid  \Q  dvery  little  detail  involying  the 
comfort  and  well-being  of  the  guests. 
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The  usual  meeting  of  our  Lodge  on  Thursday  evening  was,  naturally, 
crowded  to  excess ;  the  opener  of  the  disoussioa  being  Brother  William  Q. 
Judge, — an  you  will  see  from  the  Syllabus  I  sent  you  in  my  last, — Mr.  Sinnett, 
Mr.  Brodie-Iiines  (from  Ediaburgh),  and  Mr.  Kingsland  following;  our 
President  taking;  the  chair  for  the  occasion,  although  Mrs.  Besant  summed 
up,  at  the  close,  in  her  usual  eloquent  and  earnest  manner. 

The  press,  from  the  Times  downward,  gave  good  notices  of  the  two  days* 
Convention,  and  more  particularly  of  the  public  meeting  on  Friday  evenii^ 
at  the  Portman  Rooms,  which  was  favourably  commented  on,  with  few  excep* 
tions.  Indeed,  as  Mr.  Stead  says  in  this  month's  JtCeoiew  of  Reviews/*  Madame 
Blavatsky  has  influenced  the  thought  of  her  contemporaries  more  than  most 
^people  realise ;"  and  the  truth  pf  this,  the  altered  and  moderate  tone  of  the 
press  is  gradually  proving ;  in  fact,  The6sophical  "  copy"  is  beginning  to  pay  I 

The  generous  action  of  the  President,  in  regard  to  the  legacy  left  ^o  the 
Society  by  a  member  in  Australia,  has  produced  a  most  favourable  efEect 
upon  the  public  mind,  as  evidenced  by  the  notices  in  the  Australian  Press  ; 
the^e  notices  are  now  going  the  round  of  all  the  English  papers ;  and  an 
additional  notice  has  just  been  added,  which  first  appeared  in  the  Fall  Mcdl 
Gazette  of  the  17th  instant,  as  follows : — 

**  The  preferred  altraism  of  the  Theosophioal  Society  (writes  »  weU-kcown  Theo* 
flophist)  has  again  been  practically  vindicated  by  the  refusal  of  CQlonel  Olcott  to 
aocept  mpre  than  half  of  the  sum  (60,000  francs)  ofEered  him  last  week  by  a  member 
for  the  oae  of  the  Society. 

The  fortune  had  just  been  inherited  by  the  membor,  and,  as  he  was  without 
iacambiatioes,  he  wished  to  give  it  for  the  S9ciety'B  work.  Colonel  Ulcott-s  refusal 
was  based  on  the  idea  that  the  donor  left  himself  no  provisiun  againsc  the  common 
accidents  of  life.  Three  months  ago»  in  Aastraliai  Colonel  Olcott  returned  to  the 
family  of  a  deceased  person  £4,000  out  of  the  bequest  ^of  £6,000,  retaining^  only 
£1,000  for  the  Society.  The  confidence  felt  by  Theosophists  in  the  unselfishness  and 
integrity  of  their  leaders,  has  certainly  its  basis  in  fact." 

And  this  in  a  paper  which  contained  one  of  the  most  violent  and  abomin- 
able attacks  on  H.  P.  B.,  immediately  after  her  departure.  The  Star  of  the 
iSth  instant  contained  the  substance  of  the  above  notice,  heading  the  para- 
graph, in  its  characteristically  emphatic  manner,  "  Not  the  way  of  the  chur- 
ches 1 "  The  honorary  foreign  membership  of  Societe  d* Ethnographic  Ameri- 
caine  et  Orientale^ot  Paris,  which  has  just  been  conferred  upon  our  President, 
is  thu?  referred  to  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  press  : — ".Against  the  attacks 
which  have  been  made  upon  the  system  with  which  Colonel  Olcott  ia 
identified,  before  or  since  the  death  of  Madame  Blavatsky,  the  President  of 
the  Theosophical  Society  may  henceforth  place  a  distinction  just  received  by 
him  from  a  foreign  scientific  association."  I  quote  this,  as  I  feel  sure  it  will 
be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  the  steady  progress  which  the  movement  ia 
making  in  the  "West,  mqre  particularly  its  advancement  in  Europe. 

On  the  evening  of  Friday  the  17th  instant.  Colonel  Olcott,  Mrs.  Besant, 
Mr.  Burrows,  and  other  prominent  me^ibers  of  the  Society,  went  down 
from  Head-quarters  to  the  Working  Women's  Club  (founded  last  year  by  the 
Theosophical  Society)  at  Bow,  in  the  East  End  of  London ;  there  they  listened 
to  recitations  given  by  Miss*  Jessie  O'Neill  Potter— from  the  far  West 
of  America-<-in  a  manner  by  turns,  and  as  the  subject  demanded,  humorous 
and  pathetic,  but  each  equally  delightful.  The  audience,  members  of  the 
Club  (working  girls  and  women),  and  their  friends,  were  held  enthralled  from 
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beginning  to  end ;  and  Misa  Potter  declared,  at  the  conclasion  of  the  entertain- 
ment, that  never  yet  had  she  recited  before  bo  entirely  Bympatheue,  enthn- 
siastic,  and  appreciative  an  audience ;  she  received  a  {>erfect  ovation  on 
leaving,  the  women  following  her  oat  of  the  hall,  and  cheering  vociferously. 

One  of  the  measures  proposed  and  carried  at  tbe  Convention  will  be 
brought  into  effect  early  next  month,  viz.,  the  alteration  of  the  Vahan  from  a 
fortnightly  to  a  monthly  issue,  and  an  increase  in  size,  which  will  double  its 
present  form,  both  in  dimensions  and  quantity  of  material.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  omit  much  of  the  reviewing,  and  to  devote  the  space  hitherto  given 
to  such  notices — and  a  great  deal  more  beside — to  questions  and  answers, 
more  nearly  resembling  the  plan  of  the  American  Theosopbical  Forum,  and 
its  first  cousin  the  Praanottara ;  this  will  be  a  gain,  and  an  appreciated  im- 
provement. 

In  other  methods  of  work,  besides  the  editing  and  issue  of  the  Vakan, 
we  are  taking  hints  from  Mr.  Judge's  admirable  plan  of  work  in  America^ 
and  profit  by  his  invariable  suggestions  as  to  improvements  in  our  own 
method  of  organising  useful  work,  and  the  carrying  out  of  plans  to  spread 
Theosophy.  We  are  forming  a  European  League  of  Theosopbical  workers  on 
the  lines  of  a  similar  League  recently  started,  with  much  success,  in  America. 
The  object  of  the  League  there,  as  stated  in  its  constitution,  will  also  be 
practically  our  own, "  To  secure  the  most  practical  application  of  Theosopbical 
principles  to  daily  life  and  action  as  is  possible,  and  so  to  aid  in  an  efficient 
manner  the  Theosopbical  movement  in  its  mission  to  the  world."  Some  sug- 
gestions as  to  work  to  be  done  are : —  (1)  The  general  object  of  the  League  as 
above  given.  (2)  Teaching  children  ethics  and  philosophy,  and  the  general 
conduct  of  life,  based  upon  tbeosopliic  principles.  (3)  Organizing  of  chanties, 
email  or  large,  through  giving  bodily  sustenance,  the  distribution  of  clothing, 
and  the  teaching  girls  and  youug  men  the  rudiments  of  education  which 
they  may  lack,  either  in  oonuection  with  the  Theosopbical  principles  or  not— 
in  brief,  any  and  all  practical  work  which  may  occur  to  the  members  of  the 
League,  as  the  best  to  bo  done  in  their  different  vicinities.  Thus,  it  will  1>e 
seen,  will  be  started  in  every  direction  active  centres  of  practical  work  for 
suffering  humanity,  fulfilling^ to  the  best  of  their  ability  the  injunction  laid 
down  in  the  **  Book  of  the  Golden  Precepts" :— "  Give  light  and  comfort  to  the 
toiling  pilgrim,  and  seek  out  him  who  hnowa  still  less  than  thou  ,  who  in  his 
wretched  desolation  sits  starving  for  tbe  bread  of  Wisdom  and  the  bread 
which  feeds  the  shadow,  without  a  Teacher,  hope  or  consolation " 

Another  new  library  has  been  opened,  through  tbe  generosity  of  tbe 
Countess  Waohtmeister,  at  Woking,  near  London,  which  will  probably  prove 
t^ie  nucleus  of  an  active  Theosopbical  centre,  eventuating  in  the  formation 
of  a  Lodge. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  mention  of  H.  P.  B.  in  the  current  number 
of  the  Beinew  of  Reviews,  This  occurs  in  connection  with  the  notice  of  a  new 
story  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  who,  in  the  pages  of  T?ie  Goiitemporary/*piKy8 
with  the  fringes  of  tlte  immense  question  of  reincamation**  as  Mr.  Stead  ex- 
presses it.  The  italics  are  mine,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  tbe  very  recognitzon  of 
this  question  as  one  of  immensity,  is  in  itself  a  most  notewortly  fact,  and  is  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  ridicule  which  at  fir^t  greeted  its  inti>oducfeion  into 
the  West  under  the  auspices  of  the  Theosopbical  Society,  and  as  a  direct 
result  of  H.  P.B.*s  teaching  this  ancient  tenet  regarding  human  evdatioD. 
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In  the  pages  of  the  Aretia,  Julian  Hawthorne  refers  to  Keeley,  of  whont. 
we  heard  so  much  from  Mrs.  Bloorafield  Moore,  in  two  numbers  of  fheosophU 
iYil  Sif tings,  Mr.  Hawthorne  thinks  it  not  impossible  that  Keeley  may  have! 
discovered  a  new  law  that  substances  of  all  kinds  are  specific  conditions 
of  otheric  vortices— certainly  we  arc  getting  on !  Mr.  Hawthorne  might  now 
study  the  "  Secret  Doctrine"  with  profit. 

In  the  same  Magazine  M. .  Camille  Flammarion  begins  a  papcn:  on  thor 
Unknown,  in  which  he  observes  that  although  he  has  personally  nofr 
obtained  clear  and  irrefutable  proofs  of  the  existence  of  soul  separata 
from  body,  he  yet  considers  that  **  we  have  the  aid  of  a  goodly  number 
of  observations,  establishing  the  conclusion  thac  we  are  compassed  about, 
by  a  set  of  phenomena^  and  by  powers  differing  from  the  physical  order 
oommonly  observed  day  by  day.  These  phenomena  urge  us  to  pursue 
every  line  of  investigation,  having  for  its  end  a  psychical  acquaintance  witb 
human  nature." 

The  famous  English  chemist,  Professor  William  Grookes,  F.  R.  S.,  at  a  re- 
cent soire^  of  the  Royal  Society  at  Burlingron  House,  illustrated  the  phos- 
phorescence of  the  ruby,  diamond,  sapphire,  emerald,  pheuakite,  &c.,  under 
molecnlar  bombardment  in  vacuo ;    experiments  which  proved  of  intensely 
interesting.     In  connetion    with   the  extremely    iosbructive  papers   just 
now  appearing  in  the  TJ^eoeophistf  by  Rama  Prasad,  F.  T.  S.,  and  for  stu- 
dents interested  in  tracing  the  convention  of  minerals  and  metals  with  true 
astrology,  a  short  account  of  the  colours  exhibited  by  certain  precious  stones^ 
taken  from  Prof.  Brooke's  list — may  be  acceptable.    Thus : — Cape  dianK>nda 
subjected  to  the  molecular  stream  from  the  negative  pcle  usually  phos- 
phoresce blue;  Brazilian  diamonds  phosphoresce  red,  oi^ange*  blue,  and 
yellow;  Australian  diamonds  yellow,  blue,  and  green.  Crystallised  alumina 
in  the  form  of  ruby,  sapphire  and  corundum   phosphoresce  of  a  brilliant 
red  colour,  and  show  a  spectrum  essentially  of  one  sharp  crimson  line. 
Yellow  sapphire  phosphoresces  of  a  delicate  lilac  colour.    When  two  pieces 
of  crystalline  corundum  (from  South  Mirzapnr,  India)  are  rubbed  or  knocked 
together  in  the  dark,  a  beantiful  crimson  phosphorescence  is  emitted-;  when 
struck  hard,  yellow  sparks  are  also  thrown  off,  which  are  distinct  from 
the  crimson  light.    Zinc  sulphide  (Sidot*s    Hexagonal  Blende)   begins  to 
phosphoresce  in  the  molecular  stream  at  an  exhaustion  of  several  inches 
below  vacuum,  and  is — Prof.    Cr6okes    says — the  moat  brilliantly  phos- 
phorescent body  yet  met  with.    At  first  only  a  green  glow  can  be  seen  ; 
as  the  exhaustion  gets  better,  a  little  blue  phosphorescence  comes  round  the 
edges.    At    high  exhaustion,  on  passing  the  current,  the  green  and  bine  are 
about  equal  in  brightness,  but  the  bine  glow  vanishes  immediately  the 
current  stops,  while  the  green  glow  lasts  an  hour  or  more.  Some  parts  of  a 
crystalline  nmss  of  blende  which,  under  the  action  of  radiant  matter,  glow 
bright  blue,  give  a  green  residual  light  when  the  current  ceases ;  other  parts 
which  glow  blue  become  instantly  dark  on  stopping  the  current.    Two  uncufc 
specimens  of  pheuakite,  phosphoresced  bine  and  yellow.    The  green  emerald 
(from  Ireland)  phosphoresces  red,  similar  to  the  ruby,  but  does  not  show 
the  same  spectriim. 

The  space  devoted  to  the  review  of  Contemporary  liiterature  in  the  West- 
minsier  Review,  nearly  Always  contains  notices  of  books  which  distinctly,  come, 
under  the  head  of  "Progress  of  Theosophy  and  Occultism  in  the  West,'*! 
although  neither  latel  may  be .  oflS daily  attached.    In  The  Testimony  of 
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Traditlon,hy  Mr.  Mac  Ritchie,  a  book  thus  recently  noticed,  the  author  has 
tried  to  show  that  much  despised  "tradition"  is  the  surest  guide  in 
archsBology ;  the  book  serves  as  a  timely  and  useful  protest  against  the 
neglect  of  tradition  in  the  present  day,  for  883^8  the  reT^ewer,  **  every 
popular  belief  or  tradition,  however  distorted  or  injured  by  time,  nmst 
have  some  origin,  some  beginning,  which,  IE  discoverable,  will  be  found  to 
embody  grains  of  tri;ith,  however  small.*' 

Two  books,  recently  published  in  Paris,  are  also  noticed,  which 
should  have  a  marked  eiffect  on  the  progress  of  Eastern  thought  in  the 
West,  one  of  them.  La  Moral  du  Buddhiamy  being  from  the  well-known  pen 
of  Prof.  Leon  de  Bosny.  Into  twenty-four  pages  he  manages  to  comprera  the 
essential  principles  of  the  Buddhist  system  ;  which  is,  M.  de  Busny  shows, 
not  only  a  system  of  morals,  but  also  of  philosophy.  To  quote  the  words  of  the 
reviewer:— 

"  It  teaches  that  real  morality  is  nothing  else  than  the  law  of  love  established 
ia  view  of  the  eternal  work  of  nature.  This  eternal  work  of  natare  is  the  evolntion 
of  beings  who  pass  through  certain  stages  on  their  way  back  to  the  paniogf  from 
which  they  came  forth  only  because  the  problem  of  perfection  was  to  be  solved,^ 
a  problem  which  would  have  remained  always  insoluble,  if  the  corollary  of  liberty 
— ^and  consequently  of  movement  and  selection — had  not  been  acquired." 

M.  de  Eosny  combats  the  charge  of  egoism  usually  preferred  against 
Buddhism,  quoting  the  Buddhio  law  which  tf^aches  that "  in  order  to  attain 
Nirvana,  it  is  necessary  to  lose  the  consciousness  of  the  selfish  ^o;  to 
forget,  further,  that  one  has  lost  this  consciousness,  and  to  be  ignorant, 
that  one  has  forgotten  to  have  lost  it."  He  corrects  the  common  European 
interpretation  of  Nirvana  meaning  annihilation;  as  the  merging  of  the 
individuality  in  the  longer  soul  of  the  world  does  not  of  necessity  imply  a 
cessatioQ  of  existence,  but  only  of  temporary  function.  "  Knowledge  is  ihe 
supreme  aspiration  of  the  Buddhist  knowledge  in  a  moral  aoceptation  of 
the  word." 

The  other  book  is,  Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Hindoiie  Les  Orandi 
toemea  Religens  et  PhUosophiqtbeSi  by  M.  Jean  Labor,  which  "  gives,  in  a 
comparatively  small  compass,  a  highly  valuable  aocount  of  Hindu  Litera- 
ture  It  is  more  than  a  history,  as  it  gives  us,"  says  the  reviewer, "  an 

intelligent    conception    of    the    contents    and  teaching   of    the    greatest 

•writings  of  the  Sanscrit  period M.  Labor's  ability  to  deal  with  pbilo- 

Bophic  problems  involved  in  the  study,  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  con- 
eluding  chapter,  in  which  he  discusses  the  probable  effect  of  the  Neo- 
Buddhism  which  has  taken  hold  of  many  minds  in  Prance  and  Germany,  if 
not  in  England.  He  has  no  fear  that  it  will  lead  to. the  consequences  which 
Pantheism  is  alleged  to  have ;"  and  this,  thinks  he,  because  the  Western  races 
have  vigour  not  possessed  by  the  East.  M.  Labor  "has  penetrated  beneath 
the  mere  surface  meaning  of  the  literature,  with  great  poetic  insight  and 
religious  sympathy." 

A.  L.  C. 

KARMA. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  C.  E.  Srinivasa  Ayangar's  note  on  Karma,  it  is  stated 

by  Mr.  Keightley  that  a  man  is  bound  by  bis  action  or  Karma  when  he  so 

connects  his  mind  with  the  action  and  its  results,  that  he  will  again  identify 

himself  with  those  results  in  their. future  development.    Consequently  the 
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theory  that  Karma  done  as  a  duty,  i.  e,f  Karma  generated  {without  any 
object,  is  held  good.  Mr.  Keightley  quotes  the  instance  of  a  man  who  kills 
and  eays  that  the  association  between  bis  mind  and  the  consequences  of  his 
act  will  produce  greac  disturbance,  i.  e.,  suffering  in  his  mind  (in  his  next 
birth),  if  he  commits  the  murder  intentionally  and  deliberately.  If,  on  the 
other  band,  he  has  killed  the  man  accidentally  without  his  mind  being 
directed  with  intention  or  purpose  towards  the  deed,  then  it  is  stated  that 
his  mind  not  having  been  *'  bound  up"  with  the  causes  of  those  effects,  the 
effects  themselves  will  not  be  eapaUe  of  producing  great  mental  disturbance, 
or  suffering,  in  him. 

The  argument  to  my  mind  does  not  seem  conclusive.  Mr.  Keigbtley 
poBtulatefi  that  the  effects. of  one's  actions  in  this  birth  will  affect  one's  mind 
in  the  next,  and  cause  mental  disturbance.  I  believe  the  skandhas  which 
lie  in  wait  for  the  return  of  the  ego  from  Devachan  seize  it,  and  the  result 
is  that  the  individual  is  thrown,  or  bom,  in  a  society  which  is  quite  in  har- 
mony with  the  state  of  mind  as  modified  by  tbe  skhandas.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  is  not  the  mind  alone  that  is  affected,  but  that  his  entire  being 
is  also  affected. 

Take,  for  instance,  a  boy  in  a  butcher's  family.  From  his  infancy  he 
has  been  so  much,  familiar  with  the  killing  of  animals,  that  by  the  time 
be  arrives  at  the  age  of  discretion  his  moral  perception,  so  far  as  killing  is 
concerned,  becomes  a  perfect  blank.  The  same  may  be  said  of  cannibals. 
Well,  suppose  such  a  butcher  kills  an  animal  or  a  cannibal,  his  fellow  man. 
What  is  tbe  result?  Will  he  be  affected  by  KarmaP  If  so,  how  P  If  not, 
why  P  If  Mr.  Keightley's  explanation  is  admitted  we  shall  be  in  dilemma, 
for  we  shall  be  assuming  that  for  the  same  act  the  ignorant  is  let  off  and  the 
sensible  punished.  This  I  do  not  conceive  is  justice.  There  is  absolutely 
no  incentive  for  seeking  after  wisdom.  Why  then  are  all  our  efforts  to 
strive  after  a  higher  state  P  Is  it  to  receive  punishment  which  will  be  heavy 
in  proportion  to  our  intelligence  P  Nature  would  be  unwise  in  the  working 
of  its  law  of  Progress. 

Then,  again  what  are  our  states  of  consciousness  but  fleeting  phantoms  P 
What  our  *  good'  and  '  evil,'  but  relative  terms  signifying  conventions  of  a 
society  rolled  up  in  illuBion,'-a  society  whose  mental  powers  are  yet  too 
feeble  to  grasp  tbe  fourth  dimension. 

Individually  speaking*  I  am  of  opinion  that  Karma  does  affect  every 
creature.  The  only  exception,  if  I  can  use  the  term,  is  the  highest  adept 
who,  being  incapable  of  anything  but  pure  love,  for  the  whole  universe  is  to 
him  a  part  of  himself  or  himself  a  part  of  the  universal  whole,  cannot 
generate  any  force,  any  Karma ;  because  he  is  conscious  of  himself  and 
nothing  else,  in  that  he  recognises  himself  in  everything.  It  is  at  this  point 
that  Karma  ceases  to  act.  Whether  a  man  is  conscious  or  no,  if  he  does  an 
act— and  he  must  do  so,,  cannot  help  but  doing  so,  as  an  entity  conscious  of 
himself  as  distinct  from  others— he  must  reap  the  fruit  of  his  wisdom  or 
folly.  Nature  is  impartial.  The  only  difference  between  a  conscious  and  an 
unconscious  act  is  that  a  conscious  act  proceeds  from  a  more  sensitive  being 
who  feels  the  consequences  more  acutely  than  a  less  conscious  being  who 
has  less  sensibility.    The  difference  is  only  constitutional  to  the  individual. 

D.  B.  ViNKATlSUBBA  BaU,  F.  T.  S. 

With  reference  to  the  correspondence  on  Karma  at  present  appearing  in 
ttiis  magazine,  t  should  like  to  express  certain  riews.    The  precise  methods 
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in  wbich  Karma  acts  must  be  for  maay  a  day  an  misolTed  qaestion  for  w, 
8o  limited  ift  oar  range  of  peroepdon  aa  regards  causes  and  their  effects  on 
other  and  higher  pUoes.  In  *'  Light  on  the  Path"  it  is  said  "  The  operation!! 
of  the  actual  laws  of  Karma  are  not  to  be  studied  until  the  disciple  has 
reached  the  point  at  which  they  no  longer  affeot  himself ;"  and  this  would 
seem  to  bo  a  wise  rule,  if  the  inTestigation  only  leads  to  the  idea  that  it  is 
after  all  better  to  remain  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  and  so  escape  that  heavier 
punishment  which  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  brings  if  wrong  be  committed. 
In  the  above  letter  from  Mr.  Venoatasubba  Bau  such  a  conclusion  has  beea 
arrived  at  as  the  result  of  a  certain  line  of  argument. 

With  reference  to  unintentional  actions,  such  as  the  accidental  killiog 
of  a  fellow*being,  there  is  one  point  wbich  has  been  ignored  in  the  previous 
letters,  which  is  this-— Cannot  one  person  be  simply  the  instrument  through 
which  Karma  takes  effect  on  another  P  It  is  generally  accepted  that 
thought  must  precede  action ;  now  when  one  man  aceidmUaUy  kUb  another,  he 
had  not  previoasly  formulated  the  thought  of  the  action  which  has  taken 
place,  and  so  cannot  be  in  reality  responsible  for  it.  The  result  is  termed  an 
accident,  and  this  is  purely  in  a  relative  sense,  in  so  much  as  the  man  oom- 
mitted  an  action  which  he  had  no  intention  of  committing ;  but  in  postnlat- 
ing  perfect  justice  in  nature,  we  cannot  admit  the  idea  of  accident  per  Be. 
Where  then  was  formulated  the  idea  which  resulted  in  action  through  the 
instrumentality  of  a  man  ?  I  can  at  present  see  no  solutioB  to  the  question 
other  than  the  following. 

A  certain  Karmic  effect,  viz,,  physical  death,  was  due  to  a  certain  man, 
this  Karma,  being  preserved  in  ideation  somewhere  in  nature  from  past 
causes,  becomes  active  through  the  instrumentality  of  another  man  who  cannot 
be  in  any  way  mentally  or  morally  responsible  for  such  action.  Bat,  and  tAaa 
is  the  important  point,  having  been  associated  with  theacfion^  he,t.e.,  the  killer, 
must  remain  in  some  way  associated  with  the  remdU ;  therefore,  still  keeping? 
the  ideaof  perfect  justice  before  ns,  we  must  conclude  that  it  was  bis  Karma 
to  be  so  associated,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  it  was  bis 
Karma  to  be  chosen  as  the  unwitting  instrument  for  an  action  bearing  certain 
karmic  results  towards  himself.  Without  some  such  solution,  how  woald  yo j 
account  for  the  intense  mental  suffering  a  man  undergoes  if  he  kill  another 
by  accident?  It  must  be  his  Karma  to  suffer  in  this  manner,  not  because 
of  the  deed  in  which  he  bad  no  mental  participation,  but  from  past  cau5C5, 
his  instrumentality  in  killing  a  man  being  only  the  means  whereby  such  past 
causes  take  effect.  But  in  the  case  of  wilful  and  intentional  murder  the  con- 
ditions are  entirely  different,  as  Mr.  Keightiey  says  in  his  reply  to  Mr. 
Brinivasa  Aiyangar  in  the  April  number,  **  a  man  is  bound  by  action  or  Karma 
when  he  so  connects  his  mind  with  the  action  and  its  results,  that  he  will 
again  identify  Aimss^ with  these  results  in  their  future  development,"  and  his 
solution  of  the  problem  is,  to  me  at  least,  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Srinivasa  Aiyangar's  query — '*  Then  what  becomes  of  the  persons 
or  things  that  suffer  from  the  Karma  of  beasts  P  Even  if  they  do  not  bind 
tibie  actor,  what  of  the  victims  P"— has  a  simple  solution,  if  you  admit  that  such 
suffering  is  the  effect  of  Karma,  or  the  just  result  of  causes  previously  set 
in  motion  ;  and  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  ask  how  the  poor  prisoner  is 
recompensed  when  a  judge  sentences  a  man  to  a  just  punishment  for  hia 
crimes,  as  to  query  how  the  victim  is  recompensed  for  suffering  jast 
retribution  under   Karmic   law.    I   may   be  rights  or   I   may  be    wrong, . 
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but  at  present  tbo  law  on  this  point  ennnciates  itself  for  me  thns:— 
The  amount  of  karmic  effect  in  pain  or  pleasure  resulting  to  any  indivi« 
dual  from  any  particular  action  is  directly  proportionate  to  the  amount  of 
moral  consciousness  possessed  by  that  individual.  In  other  words,  indivi- 
duals suffer  pain  for  evil  done,  or  pleasure  for  good  done,  in  proportion  to 
the  energy  oC  their  mental  participation  in  such  deeds.  Applying  this  law 
to  the  case  in  point,  viz.,  the  killing  of  a  man,  we  find  that,  although  the 
karmic  effects  must  result  in  any  case,  yet  in  the  case  of  an  animal  the 
reaction  of  those  effects  on  the  animal  must  be  nil,  for  the  moral  conscious" 
ncss  appears  to  be  dormant,  and  in  the  case  of  men,  such  consciousness  in- 
creasing directly  with  mental  evolution,  the  karmic  reaction  for  the  conscious 
deed  will  be  proportionate  to  the  individuars  moral  capacity,  which  is  tan<> 
tamount  to  saying— proportionate  to  the  individual's  knowledge  of  "  good" 
and"eviL" 

In  answer  then  to  Mr.  Venkatasubba  Ban's  question,  ''Suppose  a 
butcher  kills  an  animal,  what  will  be  the  result  P  Will  he  be  affected  by 
Karma  P"  I  should  say,  with  Mr.  Keightley,  that  the  result  will  be  the  same, 
no  matter  who,  or  what,  kills  the  animal ;  but  that  the  amount  of  that  result, 
which  will  re-act  on  the  killer,  so  as  to  cause  pain,  must  be  proportionate  to 
his  moral  perception  as  to  right  and  wrong.  The  story  of  the  butcher  who 
was  yet  an  adept,  to  be  found  in  the  Mahabharata,  (Section  209  of  the  Mar« 
kandeya-Sam&sja  Parva)  is,  to  my  mind,  an  allegorical  mode  of  expressing  the 
same  idea ;  for,  butchering  being  his  appointed  trade  in  life,  Tudbishthira's 
moral  sense  in  that  direction  was  dormant,  hence  actions  which  would  other- 
wise bear  karmic  results  did  not  prevent  him  reaching  moral  perfection  in 
other  directions,  as  his  mind  was  in  no  way  bound  up  in  the  slaughter  of  the 
animals. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Ordinances  of  Manu  that  the  Karma  from  killing  a  Brah- 
min is  greater  than  that  ensuing  from  the  murder  of  an  ordinary  mortal, 
which  means,  of  course,  that  the  higher  in  the  evolutionary  scale  the  form  of 
life  destroyed,  the  greater  is  the  karmic  effect,  lliis  suits  our  moral  sensct 
for  we  naturally  look  upon  the  slaughter  of  an  anima}  as  a  less  crime  against 
nature  than  the  murder  of  a  man.  Analyzing  this,  we  find  that  both  man 
and  animal  consist  of  a  certain  definite  set  of  forces  acting  in  a  definite  direc- 
tion for  a  definite  purpose ;  by  killing  the  man  or  animal  these  forces  are 
scattered,  discord  is  produced  in  nature,  and  her  intentions,  for  a  time  at 
least,  frustrated.  But  these  forces  being  stronger  and  more  complicated 
in  man  than  in  the  animal,  and  man  occupying  altogether  a  more  important 
position  in  the  economy  of  nature,  far  more  discord  is  created  by  his  slaugh- 
ter than  by  that  of  an  animal ;  consequently  the  reaction  will  be  greater  also, 
henod  the  Karma  may  be  said  to  be  greater  or  less  according  as  the  form 
of  life  destroyed  is  higher  or  lower  in  the  scale  of  evolution. 

Betuming  to  the  main  point  under  consideration,  it  is  evident  that  the 
same  discord,  or  rupture  of  a  natural  harmony,  must  occur,  whatever  may  be 
the  means  of  killing,  and  whether  accidental  or  intentional;  then  from 
reasons  given  above,  I  would  conclude  that  the  full  effect  of  the  Karma  is 
visited  on  humanity  collectively  when  a  man  or  animal  is  killed  by  an  animal ; 
that  when  a  man  is  killed  accidentally  by  another  the  re-actionary  forces 
are  spread  over  the  human  family  as  united  Karma,  the  individual  who  was 
the  instrument  of  death  not  being  at  all  identified  with  the  action  mentally ; 
and  that  when  a  man  wilfully  kills  another  man  or  an  animal,  the  amount 
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o£  the  resulting  karmic  force  which  identifies  itself  with  him  will  depend  on 
the  scate  of  moral  consciousness  of  that  mun,  or  on  the  amount  of  mental 
energy  in  the  action ;  ihe  remainder  of  the  Karma  being  shared  bj  the 
human  family.. 

I  fail  to  see  the  dilemma  into  which  Mr.  Yenkatasubba  Bow  says  Mr. 
Keightley's  explanation  places  us ;  and  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  understand  Mr, 
Yenkatasubba  Ban's  idea  of  justice,  for  most  certainly,  if  two  men  were 
brought  up  to  me  charged  with  the  same  offence  against  sonoe  law,  and  if 
one  were  proved  to  have  been  ignorant />f  6he  existence  of  such  law,  I  would 
never  dream  of  punishing  that  man  as  I.  would  the  other,  who  knowing  the 
law  wilfully  broke  it. 

Mr.  Yenkatasubba  Ban  says — "  Then  there  is  absolutely  no  incentive  for 
seeking  after  wisdom,  &c."  But  I  think  he  has  arrived  at  this  condosion 
rather  hastily,  for  he  forgets  that,  while  suffering  for  wrong-doing  increases 
with  our  knowledge  of  "  right  and  "  wrong/'  so  also*  does  pleasure  from  right- 
doing  increase  with  such  knowledge ;  thus  the  scales  of  justice  are  balanced, 
and  we  are  given  the  possibility  of  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  Karma.  In  the 
sacred  book  of  the  Christian  Church  we  find  the  same  law  of  Karma  dearly 
expressed  by  the  Nazarene  Initiate,  Jesus : — **  And  that  servants,  which 
knew  his  Lord's  will,  and  prepared  not  himself,  neither  did  according  to  his 
will,  shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes.  But  he  that  knew  not,  and  did  com- 
mit things  worthy  of  stripes,  shall  be  beaten  with  few  stripes.  For  unto 
whomsover  much  is  given,  of  him  shall  much  be  required.  (St.  Luke  xii, 
47,  48)." 

It  is  perfectly  true,  and  a  fact  recognised  by  occultists,  that  in  striv- 
ing after  a  higher  state  (which  increases  our  moral  perception  of  right  and 
wrong)  deeds,  good  or  evil,  entail  heavier  karmic  results  for  us  than  like 
deeds  for  others,  for  the  simple  reason,  as  Mr.  Keightley  says,  that  more  of 
our  mind  is  bound  up  in  them.  The  incentive  for  seeking  after  wisdom  ia 
this,  that  by  gaining  iti  we  may  be  able  to  distinguish  between  *'  good*'  and 
"  evil,"  and  by  avoiding  the  evil  gradually  grow  into  harmony  with  natnre, 
and  throw  off  those  karmic  chains  which  must  continue  to  bind  us,  till  we 
learn  wisdom  and  use  it.  So  that,  if  the  above  be  at  all  a  correct  ennn- 
ciaiion  of  Karmic  Law,  it  does  not  follow  that "  nature  would  be  unwise  in 
the  working  of  its  law  of  progress,"  as  Mr.  Yenkatasubba  Bau  seems  to 
think. 

In  his  concluding  para,  this  gentleman  wisely  says  "  our  '  good'  and  'evil' 
are  but  relative  terms ;"  quite  so,  but  relative  to  what,  if  not  to  individual 
states  of  consciousness,  for  what  appears  right  to  a  savage  may  appear 
wrong  to  a  dvilised  man  (yet  Mr.  Yenkatasubba  Ban  would  haveth  me 
punished  equally) ;  and  it  is  just  because  our  states  of  consciousness  an 
fleeting  (t.  e.,  liable  to  change)  that  we  are  able  to  progress,  for  our  power  to 
discriminate  between  "  good"  and  **  evil"  thereby  grows,  and  we  can  put 
ourselves  more  and  more  in  harmony  with  nature,  which  is  the  aim  of  pro* 
gress,  and  the  goal  of  evolution. 

C.  L.  F£AC0CK£. 
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The  Geni&ral  Convention  opened  at  noon  on  December  27<jh  with  tba 
{oUowing  address  from  tko  President-Founder,  wko  was  most  enthuai'* 
astically  received. 

THB  PRESIDENT'S  ADDBBS& 

BBOTHSBS^ — ^Most  heartily  I  bid  yon  welcome  to  Adyar  and  thank 
you  for  your  attendance.  All  parts  of  the  Society  are  represented. 
Besides  Delegates  from  individual  Branches,  we  hare  here  the  General 
Secretaries  of  the  four  Indian  Sections  or  their  proxies,  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  Ceylon  Section,  and,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Bertram 
Keightley».  the  regularly  deputed  Delegate  of  the  American,  Brfiish  and 
European  Sections.  Finally,  we  are  glad  to  welcome  in  the  Beyerend 
Priest  Kozen  and  Mr.  Tokusawa,  worthy  represeniaidTea  of  tiie  B«d- 
dhistsof  Japan,  and  in  Messrs.  Dhammapala  and  Bemachandits  Sinhalese 
Inrethren,  who  are  actively  engaged  in  promoting  the  Buddhist  reriTal 
in  the  lovely  Island  of  Geylon.  A  Burmese  Buddhist  gentleman  w^ 
arrive  within  the  next  few  days  to  meet  his  abovenamed  co-religionist0 
aind  coDfiuIt  me  on  behalf  of  his  people  about  a  religious  matter  of  th^ 
gpravest  knporiance. 

The  Ocxual  0Tm.00K.. 
A  surrey  of  tlie  whole  theosophfcal  field  since  the  last  Conreiltion 
(that  of  1888)  shows  the  foUowii^  facts.  I  have  made  the  yisit^io  Japan, 
then  contemplated,  under  escort  of  Mr.  Noguchi,  whom  you  met  here ; 
gathered  together  the  High  Priests  of  the  eight  Japanese  sects ;  under 
their  superintendence,  made  the  tour  of  the  Empire ;  within  107  days, 
delivrersd  76  public  addroBses  to  an  aggvegate  of  290i»000  people^as 
eirtimated  by  the  Committee  of  Ae  Sects ;  received  the  most  eoarteouti 
treatment  from  all  clwsseS;  from  His  Imperial  Majesty  and  his  Cabinet 
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HiniBiers  down  to  the  populace ;  and,  as  events  haye  proved,  revived 
pnblic  interest  in  Buddhism  and  sowed  the  seeds  for  very  important 
reforms.  Upon  this  topic  I  shall  let  the  Japanese  Delegates  themsehes 
epeak.  I  have  made  three  visits  to  Ceylon,  two  short  tours  in  India, 
and  went  to  England  both  in  1888  and  1889:  during  the  last  visit 
making  a  lecturing  tour,  which  took  me  into  England,  Scotland,  Wales 
and  Ireland.  The  results  of  this  tour  will  be  reported  to  you  by  Mr. 
Keightley  on  behalf  of  the  British  Section. 

The  Head-quarters  Staff  has  been  joined  by  Dr.  J.  Bowles  Daly, 
tL.  i>.,  and  Mr.  Douglas  Fawcett,  both  of  London  and  both  literaiy 
men.  Mr.  Fawcett  has  been  deeply  engaged  in  philosophical  study, 
writing  and  lecturing  at  Madras,  while  Dr.  Daly  has  been  serving  as 
Cbneral  Secretaty  of  the  Ceylon  Section  with  great  energy.  The  death 
of  Charles  Francis  Powell  was  a  calamity  indeed. 

TThe  effect  of  our  ten  years'  labors  in  the  Island  have  been  most 
striking  and  full  of  encouragement.  Not  only  have  we  brought  abont 
an  enthusiastic  revival  of  religious  interest,  but  also  have  infused  into 
the  Sinhalese  mind  an  eager  desire  for  secular  education  for  both  sexes. 
Thirty-five  schools  for  boys  and  eight  for  girls  have  actually  been 
opened  and  are  now  under  our  Society's  supervision ;  eighteen  hundred 
Buddhist  ladies  have  acquired  membership  in  the  Women's  Education 
Society  of  Ceylon  and  contribute  towards  its  support;  about  ten 
thousand  rupees  were  spent  thus  last  year  in  building  and  enlarging 
school-houses,  and  our  two  journals — one  weekly,  the  other  semi- 
weekly — have  an  aggregate  circulation,  which  is  larger  by  several 
hundred  copies  than  any  other  journal  in  the  Island,  whether  English 
or  Vernacular.  I  consider  the  Sinhalese  people  entitled  to  warm  praise 
for  their  part  in  this  noble  work  of  national  regeneration. 

The  Indian  Branches  have  been  reprehensibly  inert  as  a  whole,  bnt 
there  are  numerous  honorable  exceptions.  Th6  Recording  Secre- 
tary's Report  will  give  you  all  needed  particulars,  and  well  merits  yonr 
inost  attentive  study.  I  call  special  attention  to  the  Secretary's  con- 
cluding paragraph,  wherein  he  shows,  as  the  result  of  an  analysis  of  the 
ipeplies  to  his  Question  Paper  to  Branches,  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
Indian  Branch  existence.  The  lesson  to  be  taken  to  heart  is  that, 
without  a  proper  working  Head-Quarters  Staff  and  the  funds  to  cover  a 
variety  of  expenses,  it  is  a  hopeless  task  to  try  to  keep  our  Indian 
Fellows  up  to  the  mark.  The  independent  spirit  and  complete  self- 
reliance  which  are  ingrained  in  the  American  and  British  character  are 
unknown  in  the  Indian  races,  and  the  latter  must  be  treated  in  a 
totally  different  way.  For  example,  not  a  single  Branch  now  classified  as 
inactive  or  collapsed  is  really  so :  every  one  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  revived 
Under  a  system  of  proper  supervision^  visitation  and  ei^couragement 

The  germs  we  have  planted  in  those  places  are  like  the  mummy 
tsom— however  long  inert,  give  it  the  right  conditions  and  its  growth 
woertaini 


What  I  ttonght  of  the  Hindus  in  1879, 1  still  think  in  1890 ;  and 
mj  love  for  and  confidence  in  them  is  unchanged  and  unalterable.  If 
help  be  given  to  the  Head-Quarters  in  men  and  money,  you  may  count 
upon  the  greatest  results  in  India ;  if  it  be  not,  the  desiccation  of  most 
of  the  Branches  is  certain.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  may  frankly 
tell  you  that  even  if  I  had  never  thought  of  resigning  office,  I  should 
feel  myself  fully  warranted  in  ceasing  at  my  age  to  waste  energy  and 
borrow  trouble  in  trying  to  keep  the  Indian  Branches  iip  to  their  work^ 
with  such  wretched  help  as  they  have  g^ven  me  of  late.  I  can  do 
enough  for  India  and  through  India  for  the  world,  without  breaking 
my  heart  in  vainly  trying  to  make  them  feel  their  duty  to  their  holy 
native  land  and  to  themselves  and  their  children.  In  detailing  Mr. 
Keighiley  to  work  in  this  field,  Mme.  Blavatsky  has  conferred  a  great 
benefit  upon  our  Society,  and  if  you  help  him  as  you  should,  I  expect 
most  important  results  to  be  achieved. 

Our  two  years'  survey  takes  in  a  view  of  active  altruistic  effort  in 
Europe  and  America  that  is  really  splendid.  The  influence  and  example 
of  Mme.  Blavatsky  at  London,  and  of  Mr.  W.  Q.  Judge,  Mr.  FuUerton 
and  their  colleagues  in  the  American  Section,  have  borne  the  most 
exhilarating  and  encouraging  fruits.  The  history  of  the  awakening  ol 
popular  interest  in  Theosophical  subjects  in  Grreat  Britain,  Ireland^ 
Sweden  and  the  European  countries,  and  of  the  spread  of  Theosophical 
Branch  Societies  and  dissemination  of  our  literature  throughout  the 
American  Continent  reads  like  an  exciting  romance.  Its  most  important 
aspect  is  the  permanent  influence  all  this  must  certainly  have  upon 
contemporary  Western  thought.  In  your  name,  I  hail  with  grateful 
ardour  those  distant  oo-workers  and  fellow-aspirants,  so  far  away  in 
body,  yet  so  closely  knit  to  ourselves  in  heart  and  soul.^ 

Growth  op  the  Sooibtt. 

According  to  my  custom  I  shall  now  lay  before  you  the  statistics  of 
the  Society's  annual  growth,  which  prove^  beyond  doubt  or  cavil,  the 
unchecked  onward  progress  of  the  movement  as  a  whole.  The  Secretary's 
books  made  up  to  last  evening  (Deoember  26th,  1890)  give  the  follow* 
ing  figures : — 

Branch  Chakfvbs  Issued.*  ' 


1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

188818M 

1885 

1880 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

•  M 

1 

8 

8 

4 

11 

«7 

61 

98 

KM 

121 

186 

168 

m 

806 

841 

During  the  1^  years  from  1876  to  1890^  both  inclusiye^  th^  &vei»ga 


Itnnx»3  inirw  oi  chaiEierB  haa  been  16  }  ;  for  the  year  1888,  it  i^ras  21 ;  lor 
1889, 27  ;  and  lor  1890,  35.    The  detaila  are  aa  follows  :— 
KjBW  Baaschss  09  1S89. 


1.  Atnbasamuebam ; 

2.  Jalpaagari; 

3.  Ranchi  (Chotaaagpore) ; 

4.  Singapore ; 

5.  Stockholm  (Sweden); 

6.  Los  Angeles ; 

7.  Wellington  (New  Zealaiid)  ; 
a  Brooklyn,  U.  S.  A, ; 

9.  Tasmania ; 

10.  Santa  Cruz  (Bandhn)  ; 


16.  Malliyadeva  (I>o.) ; 

17*  Katalnwa  (Saripatra)  (Do.) ; 

18.  Trinoomalee(Mahadeva)(Bo); 

19.  Do.  (SatchitAnanda)  (Do.) ; 

20.  Batticaloa(Sngatapala)  (Do.); 

21 .  Do.  (ParagnanaMarga)  (Do.); 

22.  San  Diego  (OaL)  ; 

23.  EAusas  City  D.  S.  A. 

24.  Weligama     (The     Sidbarta) 
(Ceylon) ; 


11.    Washington  (Bravatsky) ;      '  26.    Dondra(Moggalipnttha)(Do); 


26.  Tipperah  (India) ; 

27.  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  (Light) 

U.  S.  A ; 

28.  Oakland,  Cal.  (Aurora). 


12.  San  Jose  (California) ; 

13.  Maha  Mahindra  (Ceylon)  ; 

14.  Matale  (Do.); 

15.  Hatare     Korle    or    Mawa- 

nella  (Do.) 

Branches  Dissolved  and  Suhmabt. 

Charters  issued  to  the  close  of  the  year  1889,  207. 

Dedueting  10  charters  extingodahed,  we  hare  197  liying  charters  at 
the  close  ot  the  year  1889.  Geographically,  the  year's  new  Branches 
are  distributed  as  follows :  Asia  (India)  4 ;  Europe  1 ;  U.  S.  America 
9 ;  Anstx«la^iim  Colonies  2 ;  Ceylon  11 ;  and  Singa{M)re  1.  Our  Indian 
Bxttnd^eB  are  now  established  as  follows  in  the  following  countries: 
Bengal  29;  Behar  8;  N.  W.  P.,  Oude  and  Punjah  23 ;  Central  Provinces 
4;  Bombay  7 ;  Kathiawar  2 ;  Madras  47 ;  Ceylon  21 ;  Burma  3.  In  other 
parts  of  the  world  we  had  in  England  4;  Scotland  2;  Iceland  1 ;  France 
2  ;  Sweden  1  ;  Austria  1 ;  U.  S.  America  30  ;  Greece  1  ;  Holland  1 ; 
Russia,  1 ;  West  Indies  i ;  Africa  1 ;  Australasia  4;  Japan  1 ;  and  Singapore 
1.  Total  197  Branches  throughout  the  world  on  the  27th  December  1889. 

List  of  Branches  formed  in  1890. 

Naradftj     Stockton;  Oriental  Club;  Muskegon;  Sakti;  Upasans 
Melbourne  ;     ]^i^nigiri ;     Baluchar  ;     Kuch    Behar  ;    MozufEerpcKv 
Altmistique ;  Le  Lotus ;  Eureka ;  Triangle ;  Amrita ;  Brixton ;  Binning- 
liAm ;  W.  of  Ei^land ;  JafiEna  [not  yet  fully  formed,]  ;  E.  Los  Angeles 
1st  T.  S.  James'  Town;  Die   Deutsche    Theosophische    Geselschaft; 
Seattle  T.  S.  No.  1.;  light  T.  S.;  Lotus  T.  S.;  Vyasa  T.  S.;  Dana 
T.  S. ;  Hermes  Council  U.  8.  A.;  Siddartha;  Yishnu;  Kesava;  New- 
castle ;  Brighton  Battersea ;  Total,  35  in  1890. 

Deducting  14  charters  ext^igniahed,  we  have  227  at  the  close  of  1890. 
GcQC^phicfJly^  the  two  yea^'  new  Branches  are  thos  distributed. 
India  8;  Ceylon  2;  Europe  11 ;  Au8tralaBia2;  America  36.  Our  Indian 
Branches  ace  now  establisbeA  in  the  ioUaving  Presidenciee :  ^Bengal  34 
Behar  8 ;  N.  W.  P.,  Punjab  and  Oude,  28 ;  Central  Provinces  4 :  Bombay 
7;  Kattyawar2;  Madras  48 ;  Ceylon 21 ;  Burma  3.  In oth«* pavts of 
^  world  we  havse^in  England  11  i  Bto&miiyJxelmili  Fcaaoe2; 


Austria  1 ;  Sweden  1 ;  Spain  1 ;  U.  S.  America  48;  Greece  1 ;  Holland  I ; 
Baasia  1 ;  West  Indies  2 ;  Africa  1 ;  Australasia  4 ;  Japan  1.  Total  227 
on  the  27th  December  1890. 

New  Theosophical  Publications  since  1888. 
List  of  PnbHcations  in  1889  and  1890. 

1.  Key  to  Theosophy. 

2.  Voice  of  the  Silence. 

3.  Qtema  from  the  East. 

4.  Light  on  the  Path  (American  Edition). 

5.  Transactions  of  the  Blayatsky  Lpdge. 

6.  Why  I  became  a  Theosophist  ? 

7.  A  Woman  in  the  Case. 

8.  Working  Glossary  for  Theosophical  Students. 

9.  Improved  Edition  of  V.  D.  Catechism. 

10.  Tamil  Translation  of  Elementary  B.  Catechism. 

11.  Shinshn  Catechism. 

12.  New  Edition  of  Baja  Toga. 

13.  Monism,  or  Adwaitiem. 

14.  New  Edition  of  Patanjali's  Yoga  Philosophy. 

15.  Tamil  Translation  of  Probodh  Chandrodaya. 

16.  Bhagavadgita,  by  M.  M.  Ghatterjee. 

17.  Complete  Edition  of  Big  Yeda  Sanhita,  with  Commentary. 

18.  Introduction  to  the  Kabala. 

19.  Kabala  UnTeiled. 

20.  The  Idea  of  Rebirth. 

21.  Blossom  and  the  Fruit. 

22.  Astral  light. 

23.  Was  Swedenborg  a  TheoBophist  P 

24.  Sabdakalpadruma. 

25.  Big  Yeda  Brahmana  in  Telngn  character. 

26.  KrishnaYajurvedaTaittiriya  Somhita,  in  DevaNagari  character* 

27.  Do.  do.  do.  in  Telugu  character. 

28.  The  Guyana  and  Karma  Meanings  of  first  Four  AnwsJjiams* 

29.  Mantrapushpam,  with  meaning. 

30.  Sathathapa  Dhurma  Sastranu 

31.  Do.       Samhita. 

32.  Do.       likhita  Samhita. 

33.  Do.  do.      Smrithi. 

34.  Senkha  Dhurma  Sastram. 

35.  Do.    Likhita       do* 
?6.    Budha  Dhurma       do. 

37.  Yagnya  Valkiya  Smrithi. 

38.  Brahaspati  Dharmasastram. 

39.  Pulasthiya         Do. 
'^     40.  Hamtha  Do. 

41.    Yvuddha  Parasarasinriti* 
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42.  Berala  Smriti. 

43.  Bnddliism,  translated  into  Urdu. 

44.  Echoes  from  the  Orient. 

145.  Wonder  L^ht  and  other  Tales. 

46.  Bhagavadgita  (Wilkins),  American  Edition. 
47, 1  Buddhist  Diet  Book.  \ 

48.  Clothed  with  the  Sun. 

49.  Geomanoy. 

50.  Hypnotism. 

51.  In  the  Pronoas  of  the  Temple  of  Wisdom. 

52.  Life  of  the  Buddha. 

53.  Patanjali's  Yoga  Philosophy  (American  Edition)^ 

54.  Talking  Image  of  TJmr. 

55.  Three  Sevens. 

56.  An  Introduction  to  Theosophy. 

57.  Theosophy  the  Religion  of  Jesus. 

58.  Nature's  Finer  Forces; 

59.  Sacred  Mysteries  among  the  Maya  and  Quiches. 

60.  Occult  Science  in  India  and  among  the  Ancients. 

61.  The  Tarot. 

62.  The  Aitareya  Brahmana. 

63.  Principal  Twelve  Select  Upanishads. 

64.  The  Poetical  Works  of  Tukaram  Bawa. 

65.  The  do.  of  the  followers   do. 

66.  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Dadupanth. 

67.  Srimat  Bhagavata. 

68.  Theosophical  Concepts  of  Evolution  and  Religion. 

69.  Swedenborg  Bifrons. 

70.  "  Know  Thyself  :  Study  of  Man.'* 

71.  The  Old  New  World. 

72.  Dreams  and  Dream  Stories. 

73.  Atmabodh,  translated  into  Guzerati. 

74.  Archaic  Symbolism, 

75.  Can  It  be  Love? 

76.  Zoroastrianism  in  the  light  of  Occult  Philosophy. 

77.  Key  of  Solomon  the  King. 

78.  Teosofia  (Spanish). 

79.  New  Philosophy,  by  McCarthy. 

80.  Theosophical  Sittings  for  the  last  two.  years. 

81.  Esoteric  Buddhism  (Swedish  Translation)* 

82.  Key  to  Theosophy  (  do.  ,  ) 

NlBW  MlOAZIHXS. 

1.  Bibliotheca  Platonica. 

2.  TheVahan. 

.     ThB  AdTAE  LlBBUtT. 

The  Adyar  Library  issues  of  the  year  are  a  Tamil  traaflkAioii  ol  *h» 
Primary  Buddhist  Cateohismfor  Children,  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Iieatteaterf  «!• 
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Shinshu  Gateoliism ;  and  a  second  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  Visishtad- 
vaita  Catechism  of  Pandit  Bhashyacharja.  The  balance  in  f ayor  of  the 
Library  is  Bs.  197-3-2 :  The  opening  balance  on  27th  December  1889 
being  Rs.  81-1-3.  The  income  has  been  only  Bs.  404-4-8,  and  the 
expenditure  Bs.  288-2-9. 

In  1889, 15  Sanscrit  books  were  bought  and  62  aoqniredby  donation. 
In  1890  only  one  was  bought,  and  205  MSS,  and  51  books  were 
received  by  donation,  including  183  MSS.  and  8  books  presented  by 
Mr.  S.  E.  Oopalacharlu,  which  were  chiefly  on  the  Yisishtadwaita  Philo- 
sophy and  the  Samaveda. 

The  Western  Section  had  added  to  it,  in  1889,  75,  and  in  1890,  87 
books  by  donation  and  purchase. 

The  Adyar  Library,  Oriental  Section,  now  contains  the  following 
works  and  MSS. : — 

1.  Yedas,  Yedangas,  and  their  Commentaries 

2.  Ithihasas  and  Puranas        ..« 
V*    jjaw        •••  •••  ■••  •) 

4.  Philosophy 

5.  Science  •••  ••• 

6.  Religions  (Hinduism,  Jainism,  &c.) 

7.  Tantras  ... 

8.  Grammars  and  Lexicons     ••• 

9.  General  Literature 
10.  Miscellaneous  works  of  reference 
•iJ-*  X  ail        •••  «•»  ••«  •( 

12.  Indian  Yemaculars 

13.  Hindustani^  Arabic  and  Persian 

14.  Tibetan  ..• 

15.  Japanese. ••  •••  •••  • 

16.  Chinese  •••  •••  ..•  • 


Upon  the  subject  of  the  Library  and  its  potentialities^  I  shall  pre-^ 
sently  haye  to  speak. 

FiNAKCIAL. 

As  all  paths  lead  to  Borne  in  the  proverb,  so  all  peripheral  activi- 
ties in  this  and  every  other  society  spread  from  the  core  and  centre 
of  the  financial  situation.  We,  Theosophists,  are  trying  to  move  a 
mountain  with  a  silver  skewer,  so  to  say ;  for,  with  a  handful  of  dollars  or 
sovereigns  we  have  been  carrying  out  to  practical  results  schemes  of 
world-embracing  audacifcy.  Think  of  the  influence  the  Society  has 
undoubtedly  had  upon  the  educated  world  during  the  past  fifteen  years, 
and  then  compare  the  following  compendious  financial  statement  of  our 
total  receipts  and  expenses  with  the  Balance  Sheet  of  either  of  the 
ohief  Missionary  chnzohes  which,  like  the  Theosophical  Society^  have 
teta  rtdTiDg  to  aSect  ^  world'6  xeligiotts  thguglit ; 


mes     ..« 

162 

I            ••• 

97 

•f « 

154 

••• 

287 

»            ••• 

81 

••• 

435 

1            •.• 

31 

1            ••• 

157 

►            »•• 

226 

•            ... 

143 

»            ••• 

63 

■            ••• 

257 

»           ••• 

65 

•            ••• 

10 

V                                 ••• 

272 

•                       ••• 

418 

Total  ... 

2,848 

j^ 


Qmsolidated  Aeeouwt  of  pMOfM  and  Bxpenditure  i>/  the  TkiO$oph%cdL  Soeiei)f 
from  1878  to  18M,  both  itickwtw  .• 


BSGSipra. 


Anovni. 


Beo«ipl8  from  tlie  Founderli 


87,W 


Initiation  Fees : 


1878  to  1880 
1881 
188JB 

1883 
1884 
1885 
1S86 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


DonatioDfi  for  the  general  expenses : 
1878  to  1880 
1881 
1882 
1888 
1884 
1886 
1886 
1887 

1888        .. 
1689 
1890 


4,77a 
1,888 
4,163 
9,488 
6,806 
8,896 
1,968 
3,648 
2,126 
637 


a 

0 

o 

0 

7 

7 

10 

18 

1 

11 

14 


i»100    0 

100    0 

190  0 
6,400  0 
9.387  18 
2,189    8 

822  8 
4,773  a 
2,678  18 
3,016  11 
9,002    a   2^ 


Do.       Bo.     for  the  purchase  of  the  Head  Quartets  ... 
Contributions  towards  travelling  expenses  *.«  ••• 

Sale  of  pamphlets  and  books      ...  ..• 

„    famitare,  ^bo.   ...  •••  •••  •••  ,.« 

Income  from  the  garden 

Loans  from  different  f  ands  and  gentlemen  for  the  expenses  of  the 

Sooielrf        ...  ...  ...  ...  ,.«  •.. 

Oontribations  towards  ahnirersary  expenses 
Interest  on  AnjaTonsBry  Fond  ...  ...  .«• 

Bepayment  of  loans  adyanced  by  Anniversary  Fnnd  to  othev  Fniids- 
Interest  on  permanent  and  Head-Qoarter's  Funds... 
Donations  for  the  Permanent  Fund  .      »••  ...  .„ 

Interest  on  dow  ...  •« 

Sepayment  of  loans  advanoed  by  the  Permanent  Fnnd  to  other  Funds. 

Discount  on  Oovernment  Paper.purohased  ...  «.. 

Sundry  receipts  of  the  Society  (such  as  refunds,.  &a) 

Snbsoriptions  for  the  oonstruotion  of  the  Adyar  Library  Convention 

Hall  and  othfr  charges  ...  ... 

Interest  on  Library  Fund  ...  ,.,  ...  .^ 

Loans  received  from  othM  Funds 
Subeodptions  foe  T»  Subba  Bow  Medal  Fond 
Interest  on  do,  ...  ,., 

Special  deposit  received  for  W.  Q.  Judge's  Fund  . .  •  ... 


89,289 


40,419 

16,404 

6,899 

1,000 

461 

742 

6,620 

6,237 
141 
400 

1,367 
20,675 

1,777 

488 

49 

1,001 

a,2tt 

93 

1,338 

640^ 

133 

1,035 


2  0 


0 
1 
0 
10 
010 


811 
U 


"TtM...  %mim  H 


EXPENDITURB. 


Amount* 


Head  QaAiiera'  maintenance,  including  food  expenses,  wages  of  ser- 
vants, rents  (while  in  Bombay),  feed  of  animals,  furniture,  lighting 
charges,  tolls  and  taxes 

Repairs  and  Construction : — 
Bemoval  of  Head  Quarters  from  Bombay  to  Madras...    1,078    4 
Purchase  <rf Head  Quarters  ...  ...  ...    9,181    4 

Fiimishiog  insfcabnent  aod  immediate  repairs  of  do...  10,844  10 
General  repairs  and  construction  aqd  improvements 

from  1884  to  1880         ^,926  15 

purchase  of  real  estate    ...  ...  ...  ...       000    0 


TravelUn^f  expenses 

Printing  chaigee  ... 

Postage 

Telegrams       ...  ...  .*•  ...  •••  ••• 

Miscellaneous  charges  (including  a  sum  of  Bs.  4,04i-9-0  spent 
the  Founders  while  on  way  from  America  to  lodia  in  1879) 

Sxpenses  on  acooont  of  Madame  Blavatsky's  illness  in  1884 

Bepayment  of  Loans  :— 
To  the  Founders...  ...  ...  ...  ...    2,950  14 

Toothers  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...    5,882  18 

Loan  to  Library ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        80    0 

Anniversary  Charges  .— 

Food  expenses  during  the  Conventions       ...  > 

permanant  fixtures  and  furniture  ...  ..« 

Printing  Anniversary  Reports 

Loan  to  Library  Fnnd 

Printing  and  other  charges  of  books  presented 

Bnndfies  (inqlnding  lighting  charges,  pandal,  Ac.) 


by 


6 


8,279 
221 
477  11 
698  13 
165  11 
446  13 


BS. 


42,492     6 


81,681 

46,243 

8,408 

2,728 

2,376 

7,602 
607 


8,308 


4    6 

9    3 


1,224  2    1 

488  0    0 

208  0  11 

0  8     1 


ExpensoB  oenneoted  with  Snbba  Bow  Medal  Fpi^d... 
Permanent  Fund  expepsee: — 

Interest  paid  to  T.  8.    ... 

Loans  toT.  8.  ... 

Txmsf&n  to  T.  S« 

8ui|dri^  ..« 

Paid  Cc^w  Qlpott  as  p^T  instructions  from  Uf.  W.  Q.  Judge 
Library  Charges :—  ^ 

GoaanlOhsj^uptoXaSO  ...  ...  '••    ^'^^ 

Cm^iptrEQtion  of  the  Adyar  Library  and  Convention  Hall 
and  sundry  repairs       ...  ...  —  —   ^^t    " 

PerAian0nt  fixtures  and  Fnrsituxe  .>•  -      ^oq    9 


Purchase  of  BopIsb 

TQstablishment  Charges 

Priating  Catalogues  and  binding  booM 

Sundry  Ghai|;es...  .••  ••• 

Loans  repaid      ...  .*.  ••• 


SaUnces  on  26t)i  December  1989. 
'  Permanent  Fund  . .  • 

.Sip*d<J»»rters    ...  ... 

7«  .Si^bba  Bow  Medal 
AnniVezsary  Fnnd  ••• 

UnaiyFond  *^ 


0   0 


1,198  11  11 

99    2    0 

658    5    0 

6t0    0    0 


••• 


Total. 

,..21,070  7 
...  ?,039  3 
...  607  18 
...  871  4 
•.•      197   3 


6,889 
65 


1,920 
1,085 


12,178 


12 


14  1 
710 


1,65,879 


12 


Total., 


24,785 


1.90.W 


1810 


U 


U9 


a  3 


'  •The  statement  of  1878  also  emboJHed,  as  nwrly  as  they  could  ¥»  gl^amd  frofls 
^vftHvnssMrcxip,  Usse^wnseB  infwmd  in  AvudOA  ^S^fU^ai  to  the  wwoval  9^ 
H6ad-qawt«rtf*wiN«wyorktaB9»bsgr.  10    ^ 
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Onr  Head-quarters  activities  in  India,  Ceylon,  Burma,  Japan  and 
Europe,  oar  monster  journeyings  by  land  and  sea,  tbe  purchase  of  Head- 
quarters, the  building  and  stocking  of  the  Library,  and  the  support  of  the 
eintire  Head-quarters'  staff,  have  cost  less  than  £  15,000,  or  t  75,000 ; 
which  sum,  moreover,  includes  the  cost  of  the  Head-quarters  estate, 
Bs.  20,000  invested  in  the  Permanent  Fund,  above  Bs.  5,000  in  form- 
ture  and  other  movable  property  in  the  Head-qtiarters  buildings,  and 
the  cash  balances  of  Rs.  3,714  in  the  Treasurer's  hands.  I  think  we  can 
afford  to  stand  upon  that  financial  showing  as  a  test  that  our  goiding 
motive  throughout  our  career  as  a  Society  has  not  been  a  selfish  one. 

I  now]wish  you  to  g^ve  your  particular  attention  to  the  following 
•xhibit  of  our  income  and  expenditure  during  the  current  year.r- 

Income  AND  Expenses  op  1890. 

Donations  received.  RS      A  p. 

America           ...             ...             ...             •••  7,441     7  6 

India 1,673  10  9 

Great  Bntain ...             ...             ...             ...  1,013  14  0 

European  Continent       ...             ...             ...  12380 

Australasia      ...             ..•            ...            ...  83  12  9 

Japan  and  China            .«•             ..«             ...  128    0  0 


10,474    5    0 


Fee$  and  Dues. 
Americfit  •«•  ...  •••  •••       ^'^  1*    ' 

India..*  246    0    0 


1,125  14    1 


Total  Income  Rs ...  11,600    3    1 
Contributed  by  the  American  Section  ...    8,321    5    7 

Upon  reading  these  figures,  I  f  e^l  a  sense  of  deepest  obligaticm  to  Mr 
Judge,  to  whose  kind  and  unselfish  exertions  this  result  is  mainly  due. 
Forgetful  of  the  pressing  claims  of  his  own  administrative  bureau,  ftnd 
imbued  with  a  loyal  determination  to  help  me  to  carry  my  heavy  burden, 
he  has  appealed  personally,  oflSoially  and  editorially,  to  our  American 
colleagues  to  apare  what  they  could  towards  Head-quarters  mainte- 
nance.  Where  should  we  now  have  stood  but  for  him,  and  for  certain 
'wble-hearted  men  about  him,  chief  among  whom. are  Mr.  Neresheimer 
,  and  Mr.  Fullerton ;  whore  should  I  have  found  the  means  to  supporfc  this 
liousehold  aqd  keep  these  offices  open  P  Even  of  the  Bs,  1,013  credited 
to  Great  Britain,  £50,  .or  three-fifths,' ".was  recently  sent  me  by  <me 
Jkiglieh  friend,  in  consequence  <rf  reading  Mr.  Judge's  appeal-far.ufl^in 
ihe  November  issue  of  The  Fath.  The  least  I  can  do  is  to  thus  offieially 
•xpress  my  thanks,  and  to  give  heed  to  the  wishes  of  the  Americto 
Section  aa  regards  the  direction  of  the  Sooiety,  Thift  ?)IU»g8  mo  to  thfl 
qaeatioa  of  iaj  own  resiguatiou  of  office* 
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My  Intended  Retirement. 
In  the  December  Number  of  the  Theoaophigt  I  printed  a  paragraph 
Annonncing  mj  determination  to  relinquish  office  and  withdraw  into 
private  life.  Five  years  ago  to-day,  I  asked  to  be  relieved,  that  some 
better  man  might  be  elected  in  my  place.  The  history  of  my  life  proves 
that  I  have  been  ever  actuated  by  the  feeling  that  I  would  not  linger  in 
any  place  wkere  I  was  not  wanted,  or  where  I  had  oui-giown  my 
iisefulness.  I  felt  that  the  time  had  come  for  me  to  withdraw  from 
this  Pveeidential  office.  My  constitution  has  undergone  heavy  strains 
from  my  eleven  years'  public  work  in  the  tropics  and  my  nervous 
system  has  been  weakened.  Things  worry  me  that  did  not  before,  and 
the  cares  and  troubles  of  my  unique  position  bear  me  down.  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  time  for  rest  and  relief  from  mental  strain. 
Night  and  day,  the  burden  of  anxiety  has  pressed  upon  me  more 
and  moM  as  the  expansion  of  the  Society  has  increased,  and  as  calls 
liave  been  made  upon  me  to  open  up  fresh  fields  for  theosophical  activity. 
India  has  stood  quietly  by,  seeing  me  continually  more  and  more  pressed 
for  help,  without  volunteering  to  give  it,  and,  because  I  was  not  impor« 
tunate  in  begging,  let  me  shift  as  I  could  for  income  and  helpers. 
Friendly  words  and  pleasant  compliments  I  have  had  in  plenty,  but 
little  more.  But  for  my  American  compatriots — I  repeat  the  question — 
where  should  I  have  been  ?  So  that,  with  old  age  approaching,  my  health 
weakened,  and  my  mind  distressed  by  ever-augmenting  worries  and 
responsibilities,  I  felt  that  I  had  earned  the  right  to  rest,  and  that 
if  I  did  not  get  it,  I  should  soon  break  down.  So  I  announced  my 
decision,  as  above  stated.  No  sooner  had  my  paragraph  appeared,  and 
my  friends  been  privately  informed  in  advance,  than  letters,  telegrams, 
and  protests  from  Branches  came  pouring  in.  From  some  of  the  best  men 
in  America,  from  friends  in  Europe,  and  from  all  parts  of  Asia,  came  one 
universal  supplication  that  I  should  not  withdraw.  One  of  the  chief 
men  in  India  at  once  sent  in  his  resignation ;  a  letter  from  America 
warned  me  that  hundreds  there  would  follow  suit.  One  and  all,  without 
a  single  exception,  prophesied  that  the  collapse  of  the  Society  would  be 
the  consequence  if  I  persisted.  Not  a  single  man  or  woman  realised  my 
tme  position,  or  gave  me  godspeed  into  my  longed-for  retirement.  In 
casting  about  for  my  successor,  I  thought  that  the  proper  person  would 
be  my  co-founder  and  intimate  friend,  Mme.  Blavatsky,  and  informed  her 
of  my  determination  to  resign  in  her  favour.  Besides  the  fact  of  our 
.  having  founded  the  Society  together,  and  the  indelicacy,  therefore,  of  my 
placing  anybody  as  President  over  her,  I  had  a  still  stronger  reason.  The 
Esoteric  Section  has  now  grown  into  a  compact  body,  which  includes  moPQ 
.  than  a  thousand  of  the  most  intelligent,  active,  unselfish  and  devotecl 
,>mong  our  Fellows.  Each  of  them  is  bound  by  a  solemn  pledge  to 
,  obey  her  orders  in  all  their  Theosophical  duties.  Evidently,  then,  tho 
..  transfer  of  idie  presidential  functions  t6  my  eminent  colleague  would  put 
her  in  a  position  to  accomplish  for  the  Society  infinitely  more  good  than 
he  can  ngw,  or  thai  I  could,  who  hl^ye  no  cluim  of  authority  orer  the^ 
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PellowB,  and  no  pledged  bodj  of  disciples.  So,  to  reconcile  everyihiiig; 
^d  promote  in  the  highest  degree  the  best  interests  of  our  mor^ment,  I 
asked.  Mme.  BlaYat6k7  to  take  the  office  at  President  Her  aiksvrer, 
thrioe  reiterated  hj  letter  and  cable,  was  a  refasal,  coupled  with  tlie 
declaration  that  if  I  resigned  she  should  qnit  the  Society  and  withdraw 
Hr.  Keightlej  from  India  :  I  was  needed  in  my  present  <^ce,  and  she 
wonld  not  go  on  without  me.  The  gist  of  the  whole  matter  is  this, 
then :  if  I  persist  in  retdring  now  I  must  take  the  responsibility  of  break- 
ing  up  this  grand,  world-oorering  Society,  or  of  whatever  loesmSght  bdEall 
it  in  Uie  withdrawal  of  a  large  number  of  most  respectable  collelkgues,  to 
iay  nothing  of  Mme.  Blaratsky'd  own  resignation.  If  I  stop  where  I  am, 
and  as  things  bow  are,  I  have  the  prospect  of  breaking  down,  or  even 
yram^i  Bat  my  life-work  is  not  yet  finished.  I  have  books  to  write 
that  can  better  be  written  by  me  than  by  another,  because  of  my  per- 
sonal experience.  One  great  block  of  my  plans — a  religions  paict  td  the 
Buddhist  nations,  and  the  unification  of  the  two  schools  of  Buddhistae 
philosophy — ^is  but  just  begun.  And  then,  there  is  tiiat  child  of  nay 
brain,  that  hope  of  my  heart,  the  Adyar  Library.  If  1  succumb,  who 
will  make  it  the  power  and  the  blessing  to  the  world  it  oaght 
iiol>eP  A  Ifu^e  part  of  the  chance  for  the  revival  6i  Sanskrit  Lite- 
fatnre  and  the  consequent  spiritual  resuscitation  of  Indian  and  en- 
Mglrfenment  of  modem  thought,  depends  upon  the  full  development 
M  fhe  scheme  of  the  Adyar  Library.  I  wish  to  live  for  tiiat ;  that 
alone  is  ideal  enough  for  one  man.  So  this  is  what  I  have  deci- 
ded upon.  I  shall  withdraw  for  a  sufficient  time  from  active  official 
19t>rk  to  recuperate  my  strength  and  rest  my  mind.  My  resumption  of 
responsibility  will  depend  upon  the  course  of  events,  and  tt  rests  with  my 
tolleagnes  when  that  shall  be.  Meanwhile,  I  place  the  Presidency  ^in 
Commiflsion,"  hereby  appointing  Tookaram  Tatya,  of  Bombay,  Norendro 
Kath  Sen,  of  Calcutta,  Navroji  D.  Khandalvala,  of  Ahmedabad,  and 
WiUiiUB  Q.  Judge  of  New  Toit,  as  President's  Commissioners ;  to  have 
and  exercise  all  powers  and  prerogatives  remaining  to  me  (save  juris- 
Aietion  over  and  management  of  the  Bnddhistic  department  of  onr 
irotk,  which  has  always  been  distinct  from  the  general  work  of  the 
Sbciety,  and  which  nobody  is  familiar  with  or  could  properly  nuoAge 
b^des  myself)  nntil  this  day  twelvemonth,  or  such  other  time  as  I 
may  see  my  way  to  wholly  or  partially  resuming  active  duty.  This  act 
to  have  effect  from  the  Ist  of  April  next,  or  sooner  if  I  can  inake 
ihe  requisite  arrangements.  Should  I  die,  meanwhile,  ample  pro- 
yislon  has  be^n  made  in  the  Code  of  Revised  Bules  just  enacted 
1)y  the  Ckneral  Council  of  aU  the  Sections  ,of  the  Sooisfy^  for  sack 
a  contingeney.  ]ir..  £[eightley's  appointment  as  Gtononi].  Seorataxy 
^  ^he  GOQUohdated, Indian  Sec^on  takes  offset  from  the  Ist  of  Jattoaryy 
%b4  I  bonpoot  ler  ham  the  l^yal  and  unstinted  support  of  every  Ibdiaa 
Bvanclfc.  ^Hia-plaM  hskve  my  entire  apphiral,  tutdtiieyniaA  iaerx^ 
siMlt  ia«rait(gOod  ftn*  4hi0  i^eantcy. 
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And  n6Wj  Ippay  yott,  be  eonvincei  of  one  thing,  tin.;  that  I  have 
no  inteatiaiti  of  i^tamin^  to  tiijr  country  or  to  Bnrope  to  settle  dowH. 
Am  IB  my  home  tthd  my  paradise ;  hei«  let  me  lire  and  die. 

The  BsGOsoiNQ  Sbcbetabt  and  Assistant  Treasnrer  nest  read  the 
following  report : — 

RECORDING  SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 
.  SraicA&T  OE  Bbakch  WoaK« 
At  the  beginning  of  ihe  year  1889  there  were  on  the  noils,  119  brancbM 
in  India ;  and  4  more  were  formed  during  that  j^ear.    They  aire  v^ 
Ambasamudram ;  Julpaiguri ;  Tipperab  \  Eanohi. 

Mr.  Powell  visited  several  of  the  Branches  of  the  Madras  Presidency 
and  Ceylon,  and  more  especially  the  former  {  and  formed  the  Ambasam ndram 
Branch,  which  is  now  in  a  working  condition. 

As  several  of  the  Branch  Reports,  sent  annually  to  the  Head-quarters, 
did  not  contain  such  information  as  would  be  necessary  for  a  correct  judg- 
ment of  the  year's  work,  circulars  were  sent  to  all  the  Branches  in  India, 
containing  qaestions  as  to  their  working,  and  with  a  request  to  return  the  same 
to  the  Head-quarters  with  replies  noted  opposite  the  questions.  Only  about 
half  the  number  of  Branches  replied,  but  as  nothing  could  be  made  out  of 
those  answers,  the  circulars  were  sent  a  second  time,  about  seven  months  ago. 
A  few  more  answered  this  time,  but  thirty-'seveu  branches  still  remained  to 
send  in  their  replies.    A  majority  of  these  had  preserved  no  real  existence. 

The  result  of  those  enquiries  was  that  out  of  a  total  of  123  Branches  on 
the  27th  December  1869, 22  were  in  an  efficient  condition,  38  passive,  and 
63  inactive  or  defitUot,  Including  the  37  that  did  not  reply  to  the  cirdular  at 
all — although  reminders  were  sent  four  times. 

.  In  the  middle  part  of  the  carrent  year  (1890)  fresh  circulars  were  sent  to 
iihoae  branches  that  reported  want  of  activity  in  them,  asking  (1)  what  they 
tliought  the  reason  of  decline  of  interest  in  Theoeophy  due  to;  (2)  whether 
political  agitation  had  anything  to  do  with  such  a  decline ;  and  (3)  what 
remedies  they  suggested.  Out  of  93  branches  circularised,  51  uniformly  repHed 
by  saying  that  decline  of  interest  was  due  munly  to  transfer,  owing  to 
exigencies  of  the  public  service,  of  devoted  Fellows  of  the  Society,  who  are 
Govemknent  servants :  that  it  was  not  due  to  political  agitation ;  and  that 
l&e  best  suggestions  they  could  offer  were  that  Inspectors  should  be  appoint- 
ed to  visit  the  Branches  at  short  intervals  and  lecture  for  their  benefit ;  and 
thtft  lAie  Head-quartefrS  should  frequently  communicate  with  them. 

In  compliance  with  the  above  suggestions,  the  President-Founder 
deputed  Mr.  G.  Kotayya,  F.  T.  S.,  to  visit  the  Branches  of  Southern  India; 
and  try  his  best  to  revive  the  activity  of  those  that  were  defonot.  The 
result  of  this  partial  tour  was  that  the  Branches  at  Chingleput,  Cuddalen^ 
Fondicherry  and  Negapatam  were  revived,  while  those  at  Tinnevelly,  Madbtai 
iemd  Mayaveram  were  a  little  stimulated,  besides  forming  one  at  Jaffm^fCeoH 
meting  entirely  of  Tamntians.  The  President*Fouikler  having  been  on  tou|f 
m  July  last,  Tebewed  the  activity  of  the  Trichiiiopoly  Branch,  which,  howeveiry 
does  not  seem  to  work  well  now,  as  may  be  gathered  £rom  the  SeeieCai^'a 
AahtUd  Bsport,  altboagh  a  now  President  was  nominated*  In  the  mdn^ 
of  September  Mr.  Bertram  Xeightley  visited,  on  his  way  from  Bombay  t* 
the  Head-quarters,  the  Bombay,  Surat,  Barodaj  foonv)  Sydmibad^  Be&aail 
Oooty  and  Cuddapah  BriAcbes« 
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In  October,  a^ain,  the  Preeident-Foond^r  went  to  Ceykm  and  was  mei 
on  his  return  by  Mr.  B.  Eeightley  at  the  Tinnevelly  Station,  and  they 
visited  the  Ambasamndram  Branch  together  on  invitation,  and  lectured 
there :  and  on  their  way  addressed  the  Tinneyelly,  Madura,  and  Triehino- 
poly  publics. 

Mr.  B.  Harte  visited,  in  the  months  of  August  and  Sefitember,  the 
Calcutta,  Berhampore,  Darjiling  and  Durbhanga  Branches,  and  lectured  in 
these  places. 

In  the  month  of  November,  Mr.  Keightley  visited  the  Palghat,  Coim- 
batore,  and  Ooty  Branches. 

Branches  have  also  been  formed  during  the  year  at  Baluchar,  Moamfier- 
pore,  Kanigiri  and  Kucb  Behar.  The  last  was  founded  by  H.  H.  The  Maharaja 
of  Kuch  Behar,  himself. 

The  total  number  of  Indian  Branches  now  on  the  rolls  is  127,  and  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes  :-— 

I.  Those  that  hold  regular  meetings,  read  Theosophical  works,  diaenas 
philosophical  questions,  and  undertake  some  educational,  literary,  philoso- 
phical, or  philanthropic  work.  Foremost  among  them,  may  be  mentioned 
the  Bombay,  Surat,  Galoutta,  Berhampore  and  Chota  Nagpur  Branches.  Tb« 
following  is  the  complete  list  in  this  class  :-^ 

Combaoonum.  Meemt. 

GkK>ty.  Hidnspiir, 

Guntoor.  Mosufferpore. 

Hyderabad.  Nagpnr. 

Jalpaigari.  Lahore. 

Jabbalpore.  Rajmahal. 

Kanigiri.  Surat. 

Kapartbala.  Tipperah. 
Each  Bebar. 
Lnckttow. 

n.  Those  that  consist  at  present  of  a  small  band  of  workers,  the  resthaviiig 
been  removed  either  by  death  or  transfer,  but  who,  nevertheless^  continue 
to  take  a  deep  interest  in  Theosophy,  and  try  to  disseminate  its  truths. 

In  order  that  the  activity  of  such  Branches  might  be  renewed,  circular 
letters  were  addressed  asking  for  a  Ust  of  sympathizers  in  the  districts  in 
wlu6h  the  Branches  are  located,  and  to  whom  our  free  pamphlets,  traote,  and 
sprints,  should  be  distributed,  and  thus  keep  on  the  Theosophio  activity. 
Liats  continue  to  come  in  from  Branches,  and  the  names  of  sympathisers 
are  pestefl  into  a  book  opez^ed  for  the  purpose :  and  due  efEect  will  be  given 
to  the  circular  when  a  fairly  large  number  is  reached,  and  the  whole  list  if 
complete.  Under  this  head  come  :*- 

Pahartali. 

Palghat. 

Paramakadi. 

PoBdioherry. 

Pooaa. 

Rangoon. 

fiaiiJimuBdryr 

BobDoiind. 

Bai  BareUly. 

Saidpvr. 

Seoandmrabad. 

8lnla(Hmd.]Bsot^T.ft); 

Tinoev^ly. 

Trivandrimu 

Mayayeram, 


Ambasamndram. 

Bangaiore  Gantonment 

Balochar. 

Bellary. 

Berhampore. 

Behar. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Chittoor. 

Chota  Nagpar. 


Aligarh. 

Gnddalore. 

Arrah. 

Gnddapah. 

Aaantiqmr. 

Dnmnon. 

Baroda. 

Daijlling. 

BaraBaoki. 

Fatehgarh« 

BaHsaL 

Ooralqpnr. 

Benares. 

Gya. 

Bankwa. 

Jamalpnr. 

Jessore. 

Beswada. 

Madnia. 

Masolipatam, 

Bhavnagai^ 

Horadatad. 

Cawnpore, 
Cbinglepnt.  - 

Negapatam. 

Nellore. 

Koakbali. 

Coimbatore. 

Ootaoamnnd* 
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ni.  This  includes  ftll  those  thathave  not  replied  to  the  circular  and  those 
that  are  inactive.  In  the  former  case,  the  condition  of  some  of  them  has  been 
iwoertained  from  other  soaroes,  such  as  correspondence,  including  a  few  of  the 
papers  left  about  those  in  this  PreRidency  by  the  late  lamented  Mr,  G.  F* 
Powell,  who  Tinted  them  last  year  and  in  the  beginning  of  jtiiis  year.    They 


are:— 

Adooi. 

Allahabad. 

Areot. 

Ami. 

Bangalon  City. 

Bhigolpnr. 


BurdwMi, 

Calontta  (Ladies'  T.  S.) 

Chakdighi. 

Cbinsara. 

ChitUgongf 

Daooa. 

DaksMneswar, 

I>eUu. 

DindignL 


Darbhanga. 

Ellore. 

Fysabad. 

Gfasipnr 

Hoshangabad* 

Howrah. 

Jeypoor. 

Karnr. 

Karwar. 

KriBhiiafnu^. 

Knmool. 

Madras. 

Monghyr. 

Hnddepoorah. 

Nynee  Tal. 

NaraU. 

Orai. 


Peria  Kalam. 

PoUachi. 

Bangoon  (2  Braaohss)* 

Bawalpindi. 

Searsole. 

Seoni  Chappara. 

Bholapore. 

Silignii. 

Simla  (Eclectic). 

Brivillipattur. 

Tanjore. 

Tripatur. 

Triohiiopoly. 

Udomalpett. 

Vellore. 

Yizagapatam. 

Yiiianagaram. 


The  general  oondnsion  reached  from  an  actiye  study  of  the  offidalaaswem 
to  the  Head-quarter  question  papers  is  that  the  remedy  for  the  present 
state  of  inertia  among  our  Indian  Branches  is  to  strengthen  the  work- 
ing  staff  of  the  Head-quarters  and  increase  the  number  of  Indian  tra?elling 
Inspectors.  If  a  dozen  men  with  the  ability  and  devotion  of  Mr.  Inspector 
C.  Kotayya  could  be  kept  moying  about  India;  if  there  were  enough  workers 
at  Head-quarters  to  edit  a  class  of  minor  publioations,  like  the-  admirable 
series  of  the  American  Section,  and  to  maintain  active  correspondence  with 
the  Branches ;  even  a  greater  activity  than  of  the  olden  days  would  be 
stimulated.  With  tiie  resources  at'  his  command  it  has  been  a  sheer 
impossilnlity  for  the  President-Founder  to  keep  the  Head-quarters  in  touch 
-with  the  Society  at  large-  The  plan  of  four  Indian  Sections  has  broken 
down»  and  a  consolidation  of  four  into  one  would  have  been  a  forced  necessity 
even  if  it  had  not  been  strongly  recommended  to  the  President  in  a  BesoliH 
tion  of  the  Conference  of  Theosophists  held  at  Bombay  at  Christmas  1889. 

In  view  of  the  peculiar  conditions  of  Branch  existence  in  India,  it  can 
never  be  said  that  the  tooal  centre  of  Thecsophioal  activity  represented  in  ^ 
Branch  Charter  has  been  destroyed  until  the  official  request  is  made  for  tbln 
canoeUfttion  of  the  Charter.  The  experience  of  the  past  two  years,  as  well  aa 
that  of  the  preoeding  yisr,  strikingly  proves  that  a  Branchwhich,  perhaps,  haft 
|)een  long  torpid,  may  agwn  resume  activity  npon  the  arrival,  by  QoTmtik 
^lent  ttaDsleri  of  an  a>dentTheo6ophi8t£rani.BOme  other  station*  .    ,     .    .[ 

.<  fi,  TS,  QofkLL  Ceaxlv, 
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The  Secretary  then  read  the  Financial  Reports,  as  follows:— 

1889. 
GENERAL  ACCOUNT. 
Prom  27th  December  1888  to  2fith  December  1889. 


BBCBIPT8. 


AAOunt, 


BXPENDITUBB. 


A  ilt^  *UH^ 


To  fiftlanoe  in  hand  on  26th 
December  1888 

„  Donations  to  the  Society 
during  the  y«ar 
.    „  Gtxden  income    do^ 

„  Admiarion  fees  do. 

y,  Sales  (bnllochs  and  fnmi 
tare) 

,,  Sundries 

^  Interest  on  Head  Qoarter's 
and  l^ermanent  Fnnda 
(leas  income  tax  Rapees 
7-4-8)  

y.  Transferred  ftrom  Perma- 
nent Fund  Aooonnt  ... 

^  Contrib  tions  towards  tra- 
velling expenses 


B8.    ▲. 


1,07612 


2,966 
76 


49 

7 


66914 
160 
1,901 


Total.. 


7,688 


as.  A.  p. 


By  Food  expenses  dari|;|g  the 

year 
.,  Feeding  animals 
4  „  Servanca'  wages 
0|  .,  Bepaixsy  and  new  building 
Printing  charges  804  8-4 
Postage  ...173-16^ 


Sundries 

TrarelUnff  expenses  of  the 
President  ^Qai)dcir  to 
Jaf4ki  and  back,  and 
to  Great  Britain ;  also 
Mr.  Powell's  tour  in 
Bonthernlndia&Ceylon 


7  4 


Total  .. 
Balanoe  on  26th  Deo.  1889.. 

Grand  Total.. 


823 
.472 
1,348 

677 


478 
788 


6  6 

6  4 
0  ( 


810 


1,689 


6  9 


6,086  9' 9 
1.6i4i&l 


7,681 


1889. 
DONATIONS  TO  THE  SOCIETY. 

From  t7th  December  1888  to  ZQth  Decemher  1889. 


BECEIPTa 


A  J  p. 


Ifr.  Oharlas  Johnston  (Adyar)    ...  ... 

^    ^,  W.  Beattie  (Hobart,  Tasoumia) 

„    W.  H.  Dawson  (do  do        )    ... 

faraoess  A.  Kroummess  (Adyar)  p.. 

Rajahmundiy  Branch  T.  8, 

tar.  KavaMh  Sdulji  (Seounderafaad)  

An  F.  T.  a  (MylapoTe)  .^  

An  F.  T.  S  (New  York)  £  6-2-8...  

Amerioaa  Secdoa  T.  a  1 60 

Kr.  U*  N.  Chatteiji  (Calcatta) 

„    K.  Drayton  (Grenada)  2«.      ... 

iMhilda  K.  Glamev 

Ur.  p.  p.  Mahalaxmiwala  (Bombay) 

„  •  K.  K,  Modi  (     do     )        

r„    Vinayak  Kolatkar       (      do     ) 
B.  Sabroya  Mudaliar  (Chennapatam) 
W.  H.  Dawson  (Hobart.  Tasmania)  £  1^ 

.^    Alexander  Fullerton  (New  Tork)£  7  ••• 

Pandit  Gopinath  (Ss.  128)  and  his  friends  (B«.  26) 

ll;Saoul39iiiial(Pwri(i)|l    4   Q         , 

A  friend  of  Mr.  W.  Q.  Jodge  (New  Tork)  £  1      ... 

MlMiLydlaBea  (     do      )  £  1 

Uti  i^ JHorg^  liana  Foi        (iMmdan)  6th  diTidend  en 

,,    P.  B.  Kehta  (Bombay)        •••  ••• 

I,    Geo  4  B.  Weight  m«  m*  am 

,,    A.  Ahipathi  Kow  (Kadras)  ...  ..«  o« 

„    Dlaaaath  Bhattashaiya  (3erhampore)  ••« 

p    Kumndohunder  Iftnkerji  (Simla)  and  friend     ••« 
W*-A.  Krishaanadharyar   ..«  ..«  ••« 

A.  N.  Seymoor  (New  York)  •„ 

B.  W.  Ptoker  (Arkansas)    .,.  ...  ,a 


'  99 


9* 


•  •« 


••• 
••« 
•*• 

•.« 
*•• 
••• 


::J. 


70 

7 

7 

266 

8 

9 

80 

71 

140 

8 

X 

6 

♦ 

4 

8 

16 

99 

3160 

1? 
14 

U 


1 

4 
2 
2 

16 


0  0 
4  6 
4  6 
OQ 
00 
14  0 
10  0 
90 
00 
0  0 
40 
0  0 
0  0 
flP 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
9  0 
0  0 
18  0 
0  0 

Q^ 
8  8 

00 

8« 
0  0 
Q  0 
0  0 
0  0 

pe 


164«j 
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RECEIPTS. 


BS. 


A.    P* 


A  iriend  of  Mr,  b.  Keightltoy     ... 

M.  J.  0.  Halperni  (Odewa) 

Mesvn.  Hari  K.  Mazomdar,  and  Gharan  K.  Mazumdar  (BerhampTiT) 

Dr.J.  K.  Daji  (BoinhBy) 

Kr.  Khodes  Morgan  (^Manantoddy) 

„  C.  S.  Raniasawmi  Iyer  (SatyamungaUm) 
Eaba  Kali  Churn  Chatterji  (Galea tta) 
Hr.  Anantat  oy  Nathjee  Mehta  (BhaFnagbir] 

,j  A,  Siva  Row  (ttamnad)  ...  ...  ...  •» 

„  Baijnath  Singh  (Morarpnr  ) 

„  Kedarnath  Bhargava  (Bulandshahr)  aaid  friend 
^^he  fcteoretaiy,  Surat  Branch,  T.  B. 

Heaara.  A.  Fallerton  ($  25)  and  J,  J»  L,  Houaton  (|  5)  New  York     .. 
Mr.  8.  DeJastrizebski  (Halifax)  28 

„     A.  P.  Sinnett  (London) 

„    D.  i).  Jassawala  (Bombay)  ...  ^, 

Urs.  C.  A.  Evans  (Nice)  £25     ...  ...  ...  ... 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Siddle  (Wangunni)  N.  Z.  4s. 

Mrs.  G.  S.  Brooklesby  (Hartford,  U,  S.  A)  £  1   ... 

„     A.  Seymour  (        do.  )     ...  ...  i.. 

Mr.  V,  U  Alathez  Jr.,  (Brooklyn)  $25      

„    C.  A.  Passingham  (Devon)  1 1 

„  E  SivasankaraPandia  (Madras)  •  ... 
llttjor  General  H.  B.  Morgan  (Ootacamund) 
Mr.  Jehangir  Sorabji  (Warangal) 

„    Isha^  Ohunder  Dev  (Dehra  Dnn)       ...    ,        ...  

„    Edward  Ivey  (ftobart,  Tasmania)  lOf. 

„    B.  Ananta  Rama  Iyer    (Tinneyelly) ... 

„    B,  Bamaohendra  Sastry  (      do.       )  ...  . 

„    b.  B.  Ramakriahna  Iyer  (      do.      )  ... 

„    T.  A.  Anantarama  Iyer  (      do.      )  ... 
W.  Harnqoist  (Stockholm)  £  1-12-10 

^    L.  P.  McCarthy  (California)  10».      ... 
Bivadatta  Pande  (Shahronpore) 

",    P.  H.  Mehta  (Nadiad) 

„    C.  Vatbaraniem  Pillay  (Rangoon) 

Mff.  Anantaram  Ghoah  (Dacca)  ... 

^     Manjnnath  Vithul  (Karwar)  £1 
Prinoo<»handradat  (Bangkok)    ...  ...  ...  ... 

'M».  P-  Vander  Linden  (Philadelphia)      ...  .•.  ...  •.; 

,,     Franklin Sannders  (        do.  )     ...  ,••'.     ^„;" 

Panl  Webersinn  (San  Francisco)  £  1-12,  and  fnend £  1  ... 

Messrs.  Elliott  Williams  (    do    )  $2  ;  0,  K.  Kramer        

(  do.  )  2 ;  and  A.  W.  Goodrich  (  do.  )  J  1.  Total  $  5  or  £  X 

Mr.  A.  N.  Seymour  (Hartford,  U.S  A.)  £1  ...       .     

Mra.  Annie  K.  Bottsford  1 2  ;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Moliere  1 1 ;       ... 

Miss-  A,  Moliese  1 1 ;  Mrs.  E.  S.  Wadham  $  1 ;  Dr.  J.  A  Anderson  $  5 ; 

Mr.  E.  B.  Rambo  $  5.  Total  I  5  or  £  3-1 ... 
Mi«8.  B. A.  Bowring  (London)  £  1 
Mr.  H.  Bowman  (California)  £2 
liord  Follington  (Snrrey)  £  I       ...  ...  •*'„.'  :*'      ^    r; 

Mr   Martin  Ennis  (Nebraska)  $  1-60 ;  Miss  H.  B.  Phillips  (New York) 

'     SI-  BIr   L  M.  Barton  (JlewYork)  |  2  ;  Emma  H.  Cloflin  J 4-87; 

Mf»  B.  PhiUips  (New  York)  1 1;  Miss  L.Long  1 8;  Total  llSIIT  or 

*M4-7       '         •••  ^        

^Mm  G.  0.  Bhattachaiya  (Howrah) 

Avadh  Behari  Lall  (Arrah)  ...  ...  /..  ... 

iSf.  A.  Knnjnndappa  (Onddapali)  ...  m«       '     •«• 

„    TJpendranath  Basa  (Benares)  «.*  *>•  «.• 

iBaromias  Kromnmis  (Adyar)       ...  f.  #••  »'• 

Mr.  J.  W.  Brodie  Innes  (Bdinbnrgb)  bsQd  ... 

Mi«8  Theresa  G.  &mpB<»(Portobeilo)5«....  ...  ^.       '  .   -. 

Messrs.  H.  M,  Hunt  aad  W,   Oxford,  and  Wilhelmm©  J.  Ridd  (Mel- 
bourne) £  3  •••  •••  <•••  f       _   ••*.      '  '  *** 

Mr.  &  B.  Clarke»  ana  Mrf.  M.  J.  Seymoiur  (Hartford  U.  S.  A.i£l  eaohi 

Votal...| 


75 
15 
26 

4 
12 

2 

6 
84 

4 

1 

2 
14 
86 

1 

148 

25 

852 

2 
14 
14 
72  1 
14 

1 
14 
12 

2 

7 

8 

1 

1 

1 
28 

7 

1 

1 

8 
25 

2 
14 
14 
14 
86 

14 

14 


14 
28 
14 


81 

10 

••'1 

10 

80 

860 

4 

8 


'48-1  0 
28 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

■9 

0 
0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

6 
t) 
0 
0 
0 
-0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
OiJ} 


0 

o 

0 

0 
0 

0 
o 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

12|^ 


o 

0 

9 
0 

0 
Q 
0 

0 

0 


2 ,966    6  4 
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1889. 
TRAVELLING  FUND. 


BKCBIPTS. 

Amount. 

EXPENDITUKB. 

Amoimt. 

SB. 

f 

BS. 

A 

P. 

Japanese  giffcs  410  Tens  at 

President's  tcur  ezpeuBes  to 

Rb.S— 2—0  each 

871 

4 

0 

Japan  :— 

North  Ceylon  Bdbsoription  ... 

93 

81  f)lBoat  and  carriage  hires,  &c.. 

219 

16 

0 

n3Qth          ft                    It              ••• 

81 

9 

8Pa«pa^    from     Madras    to 

PaBsa^ire  moaey  from  lAadiaB 

Colombo 

25 

0 

0 

to  Colombo  and  return    ... 

•67 

8 

€ 

Do.    from      Colombo    to 

Becretary  British  Section  T. 

Madras              

li^ 

41 

0 

fi.     contribution      tewardB 

North  Ceylon  tour 

60 

2iO 

PreaideDt's  tour  in  Great 

South 

67 

13  ^ 

Britain  £60 

788 

5 

8  Mr.  C  T.  Powell'B  travpHing 

AmbaBamndrani  branch,    in* 

expeoikes  in  Southern  India 

88 

0  0 

Titing  the  President 

4& 

0 

C  Do.        do.   in  Cevlon 

80 

0^0 

PreBident's  coor  texpi^niiea  iii 

1 

Gt.   Britain    (for  1889)  ... 

900 

0  0 

J 

4 

Transferred  to  Society's  a/c. 
Total... 

404 

il 

4 
4 

Total... 

1,901 

8 

1,901 

3 

1889. 
LOANS. 


^6  Mr.  Devipada  Roy  of  C^wn- 
pore 

BS. 

700 

A. 

0 

p. 
€ 

By             Nil. 
Balance  on  31st  Deer.  89. 

Total  Rupees  ... 

BS. 

700 

1 

A.  P. 

0  0 

1 

. 

700 

8 

0 

i 

Total  Ropees... 

700 

00 

1 

1889. 
PtRMANEirr  FUND. 


RECEIPTS. 


Amoust. 


EXPENDITURE. 


Aoooitk 


'B^anoe  on  26th  Deo.  1888 
*Int3breflfc    on    Sayings,    Bank 
«  Deposit  ^  ... 

^  '^,1        GOTernment    Fromis' 
BOry'Notes  *       ... 
^Imattons:^- 

MnBsncnft  Frasad  rBaroilly)... 
r  ,,  P.  iyaloo  Naidk  (Hydera^ 
,  bad)t* 

Aft  tSnRlish  irr  T.  6>  it<900 
I  (cbnditicBial  gift) 

-1    •-         !  Total. 


9,267 


8 

7918 


280 

60 

100 

10,200 


19,977 


6  0 


Interest  paid  to  Booiety    .., 
Transferred  to  Bociety'a  ac^ 
count  ..»  '  «.• 


!J, 


8S913!  9 


417  8 


0  Ball 


Total., 
anoe  on  26th  DM.  1889.:. 

!  '        ^ 

''       Grand  Total... 


777t€ 
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1889. 
T.  SUBBA  ROW  MEDAL  FUND. 


To  Balance  on  26th  I>eoeinber 

1888 

^  IntereBfe  on  Sayings'  Bank 
Deposit 


Total  Bnpees.. 


BS. 

691 
22 


618 


15 


By  Expenditure 
„  Balance    on     26th    De- 
cember 1889 

Total  Bnpees... 


BS. 


618 


613 


U 


15  0 


ANNIVERSARY  FUND- 

*  i-i- 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount. 

SXPENDITUBE. 

AmounC 

Balance  ou  26th.Deo.  1888  ... 

1,278 

15 

2 

Food  expenses  o£  the  Xlllth 

Annnal  sabscriptioos  of  indi- 

Anniyersafy 

170 

8 

'8 

yidoal  members ... 

23 

12 

0 

Printing  charges  of  the  Hindi 

Udnnialpet  Branch 

6 

0 

0 

translation    of     BittWiislb 

:- 

Madras               „      , 

4 

0 

0 

Cateohism         ..^ 

,       60 

0 

0 

i  oimbatore       „ 

6 

0 

0 

Do-      .  do.    of  500  copies  of 

Anantapore       „ 

1 

0 

0 

the  Light  on  Path 

Gbittorti             „ 

6 

0 

0 

(Sansknt) 

89 

2 

0 

Tinnevelly         „ 

2 

0 

0 

Printing  Xlllth  Anniyersary 

Meemt              „ 

2 

0 

0 

Beports 

121 

9 

0 

^'affpur             y. 

12 

0 

0 

Tnyitation  cards    ... 

8 

1 

8 

Bombay             „ 

43 

0 

0 

License  for  Paoheappa'sHall. 

1 

1 

0 

Bbavanazar       „ 

25 

0 

c 

Loan  to  Library    ... 

198 

191 

8 

Baba  XJpendranath  Basn 

Sundries,   Cart-hire,  hire  of 

(Benaras)            ...            •. 
Manager  "Sandaresa" 
Interest   on    Savings,   Bank 

10 
24 

s 

0 
0 

ohairs,  Ac.         ... 

76 

10 

8 

^                *                  Total... 

674 

8 

8 

Dopoeit...           ... 

36 

13 

6 

Balance  on  26th  Deo.  1888  ... 
Qfand  Total... 

80C 

0 

0 

Total... 

1.474 

8 

8 

1,474 

8l.« 

1889. 
LIBRARY  FUND. 


BECEIPT8. 


Amount. 


EXPENDITOBB. 


Amount. 


Balance  o^  26th  Deo.  1888  ... 

Interest  on  Sayings'  Bank  De< 
posit 

fiai  B.  P.  Basu  Bahadur     .., 

Baroness  Kroummeas    

M.  Francis  Montolin  (Madrid) 

Pandit  Parameshri  Da8'(Baia« 
Banki) 

Mr.  0.  Sambiab  (Hylapnr) 

Kra.    H.    Newlands  (Castiie- 
roaine)  10s . 

Sir.  Thomas  Gveen  (do) 
i,    T.  Herb^  Wright  (Nat- 
pore)     .« ,  ...    . 

Dr.  Henry  Pratt  (Leamington) 
£10       ^    ...     .^     , 

Mt,  F-  W«  Thurston  (Look- 

BOlf)        .«•      • 

Loan  from  the  Aaiiiyersary 
.Fund     

Mr.  B«  Sui7a  Boir  Niudu  (! 
aniipataui)  ..«   .'.'..     . 


26 

6 

20 
190 

28 

100 
50r 

7 

7 

12 
UO 

8 
198 

^5 
8^ 


3  Pandit ..,     ... 

Custodian      

9  Pandit's  trayelUng  expenses 
0  Charges  for  medicine,  Ao^ 
0  during  Pandit's  illness  ... 
Q  Freight  on  English  books  ... 

EWniture  (one  long  table)  ... 

0  Binding  books      

0  Printing^  Catalogue     

Sundries •    

0  Carpenter's  work 

0  Sanscrit  books  booght      ... 

Freight  on        do..,    .,•    •.. 
0  Extra  Charges .». 

Pottage  on  the  ""Adyar  l4b< 
raiy  Seriaa-'^  Noa..l  aad  2 

Votel.. 

^aknoe  on86Uk])e0ftJS8O.. 


120 
10 

42 

16 
14 
14 
IS 
14 
88 
81 
76 


8 
0 
0 
0 

lafo 

11 

o 


Grand  Total...   866 


8  ^ 


is 


16 
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1890. 
GENERAL  ACCOUNT. 


KECEIPTS. 


Amoant. 


EXPBNDITUEB. 


Amount. 


Balance  on  26th  Dec.   1B89 . . . 
,X>onatioD8    to     the    Society 

during  the  year 
Initiation  Fees     ...     2460.0 
Piplomaand  Charter 

Feea  ...879.141 


RS. 

1,544 
8,50B 


tJnexpendad  balance  left  by 

Mr.  Powell 
Cojataribntions  towards  trarel 

llngexpensee     ... 
Transfer     from    Permanent 

Fand   ... 
Interest  on.   fiead'Qumiers 

Fund    ... 
Garden  income 
Bale  of  oalyes,  Ac 
Befnnds  ...  ..i 

Sundries  ... 
Mr.  0.  Sambiah  for  pnreha- 

sing  a  hoQse  at  Umr  for 

the  Society 
tioan  from  Th9080phi9t  Office. 


1,125 

80 

150 

58 

21 
47 
25 
28 
78 


600 
1,808 


14 


11 


on 


Return  of  Loan  to  Theoso 

phist  Office       ...  ...  1,808 

Refunds. ..  ...  ...        66 

Food  expenses     ...  ...1,604 

F*^ed,  &c.,  of  animals  ...      886 

Printing  Charges.    465-  5-3 
Postage  ...    478-14-0 


6 


Travelling  expenses 
Telegrams 
Wages  of  clerks  and  serTantft 
Permanent  additions  to  the 
bnildinss : — 

1.  Constmction  of 
a  roofed  passage 
from    the     Main 

Hall  to  theLibrary  258-2-11 

2.  Verandah  on 
the  sonthern  side 
of  the  Main  Hall.   258-6^7 

3.  Cowshed,  and 
improvements  to 
the  European  kit- 
ohen  ... 

4-  Improving  the 
old  staircase,  and 
oonstmcting  ■  a 
new  one  ...  207-10-8 

5.  Digging  new 
tanlu  in  the  gar- 
den ...  78-10-9 


944 

966 

188 

1,433 


211 
8  fll 

au 


3<  3 
9,8 

7'  0 


197-6-3 


990 


Bepsira:-^ 

Coloring  and  white- 
washing thebaild' 
ings     100-14-0 

Improvements  to 
Becording  Sebre-' 
tary's  Office      ...   109^6 

Bepairs  and  improve- 
ments to  roads ...  142-ll-'9 

Repairs  to  carts   ...    I23-M 

Sundry  repairs  of 
varions  kinds    ...1,018-7-6 


Total...  18,467    Qj  2 


Fnrohase.of  furniture 

^       of  a  piece  of  land 

.   near  the  entrance 

to  the  garden 

J       9f  a  koQM  at  Urar 

.    village    fov   the 

fiofliety 

litghting  charges 

Tolls  and  taxes    ... 

Sundry   .expenses   (olothes^ 

mats»aikd2^  otkorit^iDS. 

Total. 


Grand  Total. 


1»404 
29 


100 


XhiSL 
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1890. 

LIBRARY  FXmD. 

BECEIPTS. 

Amonnt. 

BXPENDITUBK. 

Amount 

1 

BS.       A. 

p. 

KS.      A. 

p. 

Balanoe  oq  S6th  Dec.  1889 

81     1 

1 

3  Cnstodiaa            

120     0  0 

:ilc.  C.  Sambiah  (Mylapore)... 

1 

66     0 

0  WestACo/s  Bill  for  medi- 
cine ^applied  to  Pandit... 

3   IC 

0 

Interest  acoonnt  for  1839  ... 

1     6 

1 

9 
English  books  pnrohaaed  ... 

90  11 

d 

Hr.  K.  Seshayya  (KurDool)... 

15     0 

0 

^  B.    Snrjra    Row    Naida 
(MamUipatam) 

30     0 

Freight  on  English  books... 
0  Sanskrit  books  purchased  ... 

7  12 
1   IS 

(  0 
S   0 

,,  B.    Sivasankara   Pandia 
(Madias) 

1     0 

Freight  on  Sanskrit  books... 
0 

3   1^ 

I  6 

„  P.  D.  Khan  (Ceylon)    ... 

5    0 

Sundries  (for  dolls,  repairs 
0      to  furniture,  Ac) 

29  1^ 

A|6 

J,  C.  R.  Srinivaea  Iyengar 
(Knmbhaoonam) 

9     0 

Befnnds    ,          ..« 
0 

10 

0  0 

^  l>r.  Henry Pratt(Leamington) 
his  annoal  sabscription  f  or 
1890        £10 

132  18 

Bepairs  to  Picture  Boom  ... 
11 

20 

6  8 

Ambasamodram  Branch  T.  8. 

40     0 

0 

Thro'BabaKoiendranath  Sen, 

Calontto:-* 

• 

Mr.  J.F.Madan    ,..  Ba.  25. 

1 

,»  FramjiMnncheiji  ,|    25. 

'     „  8.  J.  Padshah  „«  ^    15 
,  »(r.  B.  Keightlej 

65     0 
25     C 

'o 

0 

Total.. 

288 

2"9 

►• 

25     ( 

1 
0                           Balance.* 

11                       Grand  Totol.. 

.     197 

S  9 

'       .                            Total.. 

.     485     1 

.      486 

6  It 
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1890. 
PERMANENT  FUND. 


RECEIPTS. 


Anioimt. 


BXPJBNDITUaB. 


Bfilance  on  26th  Deo.  1889   ... 

Mr.  P.  Tvala  Naidn  (Hyder- 
^  abad)  

A  Kew  York  P.  T.  S.   £  100. 

Interest  on  i  p.  o,  paper  and 
Sayings  Bank  Depoeic 

Disconnt  obtained   on  4  p.  o 
paper  for  £8.2,e00 

Total... 


l'9.200i  0   0 


100 

1 

oi 

0 

1,417 

0  s 

^^ 

7  S 

1 

2 

0 

3 

21,128 

8 

2 

AnoniLfc. 


Transferred  to  T.  8.  a/o    .. 

¥alal. 

ice: — 

In  8ayin;9i  Bank...      70-7-3 

,,  4  p.  c.  Govt. 

Paper.      21,0000-0 


p. 
Ofll 


«8  Oil 


21,070  7 


Grand  Total... 


21,128   8 

I 


W.  Q.  JUDGE  FUND. 


RECEIPTS. 

Ainonnt. 

icXPENDlTUBH. 

A  mount.' 

I^eoeived  from  Mr.  Wm.   Q. 
Jadge    a  draft  for  £  82, 
cashed  for 

1,085 

11 

8 

8 

Paid  Col.  Oloott  as  per  in- 
sitmotioiig  Of  Mr.  T^m.  Q 
Jadge 

Total... 
Balanoe... 

X.035 

11 

i 
t 

9 

ToUl... 

1035 

11 

1,036  11  8 
Nil.        \. 

T.  SUBBA  ROW  MEDAL  FUND. 


BBCEIPT8. 

Amoant 

•  BXPENDITURK 

Amonat. 

qalftnoe  on  26th  Dee.  1889,  ... 

ijite^rest     en  Savings*   Bank 
1  Deposit 

SKmation  from  the  Nagpore 
,  T«  S«      §M           »M           ••• 

613 
22 
21 

15 

14 

0 

D  Cost  of  a  medal  awarded 
to  Madame  Btaratskj    ... 

0                                   Total... 

o:                          Balaaoe... 

) 

0                       Ghfad  Total... 

50 

0 

0 

60 
607 

0 
12 

1  -. 

0 

0 

Obtal... 

657 

667 

13 

0 

2;^ 


1890. 
ANNIVERSARY  FUND. 


BBOEIPTS. 


▲moimt. 


BXPBNDITUBR 


AffiOUDt. 


Balanoe  on  26th  Deo.  18^9 

Interest     on    Savings'  Bank 
Deposit 

Hyderabad  Branch  T.  S.      ... 

GootyT.  8.       ,      

AmbasanndJiEim  T.  8. 

Gorakpnr  T.  8. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Karani,  Bombay    ... 

Mrs.  Ishan  Cbandra  Dot  (Beh- 
radun)  ... 

Kinchin janga  T.  8... 

Cnddapah  ^.  ,.. 

Mr.  A.  8ankariah    ... 

Nagpnr  T.  &  

Jnbbnlpore.;.  ..*  „. 

Baba  Rama  Prasad... 

Bai    B^roda  '  Prasad     Bnsn 
Bahadur 

Batyamarga  T.  8.  (Lncknow)... 

Mr.  NarothamdoBS  ••• 

Bankipor  T.  8. 

lit.  C,  L.  Peaeocke,  8nrat 

Dt.  D.  J.  Edtti  Behram 

Bombay  Branch  T.& 

Mr.  P.  8.  Raghavondra  Bow 
,    (Coinbatore)'      ... 

Indlridoal  Sabscriptionff 


800 

84 
24 
10 
10 
4 
2 

2 

10 
26 

4 
48 
10 

9 

10 
9 
10 
18 
15 
5 
60 

2 

47 


Total...  1,168 


9|0eds    and    cots    for      the 
delegates 


0  0 

•I 
0|  0 

01  0 
0 
0 


15 


TrATiellinflr      ezp  nses     of 
delegates 


Lamps  purchased 

Pood       

Sundries    (zinc  for   shield, 
painter,  ^c) 


9f    ' 


Total.. 

Balance.. 

Grand  Total.. 


25 


61     4 

I 
84     0 

i 

80     8j 

I 

146  15 


397 
871 


1,168 


16.9 


24 


1890. 
TRAVELLING  FUND. 


EBCEIPTS. 

Amount 

EXPENDITURE. 

Amount. 

BB. 

A. 

P. 

BB. 

1. 

p. 

raid  bj  the  Gh>Yeniinen6  of 

Mr.  Harte's  Expenses  for  the 

Madras,  on  accoant  of  Col. 

Bombay  Cotiference 

61 

12 

0 

Olcott-8  trip  to  Salem  as  a 

Mr.  Powell's toar  in  Southern 

Judge  for  the  Agricaltural 

India   ... 

75 

0 

0 

BxhibitioQ    i 

85 

11 

6 

President's  Salem  trip 

86 

1 

8 

lir.  A.  Bankariab's    contriba- 

Freight    on    Mr.     Powell's 

tioD  tuwaids  the    expenses 
of  the  President  to   Tiiohi- 

paicels 

1 

12 

0 

Mr.  Leadbeater's   ticket  to 

nopoly  ... 

25 

0 

0 

London 

280 

0 

0 

Aoibasamndram  Branch 

85 

0 

C 

President's     tour     in    Gt. 

Women's  Edaoational  Society 

Britain 

347 

6 

a 

Cevlon 

55 

0 

c 

„          Trip  to  Trichino- 

Cootribution   of  the    JaJlnese 

poly 

31 

14  P 

towards  Mr.  Kotayya's  ex- 

1 

Freiprht    on     Mrs.     Annie 

ppnsf-s  ... 

6 

0  c 

Besant's     pamphlets     to 

Unerpended  Balance  with  Mr. 

Calcutta 

7 

0 

0 

Kotayya    recornd    to    the 

Mr.  C.  Kotayya's  tour 

86 

US 

0 

Treasnrer            ... 

8 

5   3 

President's   tour  to  Ceylon 

•To  Balance 

799 

9   6 

and  Southern  India 

40 

0 

6 

Total... 

CktUt 

9   8 

Total... 

966 

9 

8 

LOANS. 


BECEIPTS. 

Amount. 

EXPKNDITQBS. 

AraoDiit. ' 

ToDevipadaEoy  (Cawnpore). 

„5rMo«op/»»t  Office 

700 
1.308 

0 
2 

0 

By  Theo9ophiU  Office 
„  Balance 

Total... 

1308 
7C0 

0  0 

Total... 

2,008 

2|ll 

2,008 

211 

1 

1890. 
DONATIONS  TO  THE  SOCIETY. 


EBCEIFrS. 

Amoomt. 

OoraUpur  Branch         ...            ...            ..« 

5 

<J 

e 

Mr.  F.  G.  Gleason  (Chicago,  U.  S.  A.)  £  2 

28 

» 

0 

Lala  Sriram  (Mnttra)  ... 

10 

6 

6 

ijlr.  Priyanath    Mukerji      (Julpigori)    ..« 

8 

o 

0 

.,    PramathakanthMukerjir      do.     ^    ...        - ... 

L,    Gagan  Chandra  Biswas  (     do.      )    ...            ...            ..i  '     '    ..- 

^   BajakumarChakravartir     do.     S    ... 
„    Binod  Behari  Benerji     (     do.     )     ... 

8 

a 

1 

» 

P 

1 

0 

4» 

1 

o 

0 

„   W.  L.  Ducey  (Muskegon,  XJ.  a  A.)  £  1    ;      ... 

14 

8 

O 

HrB-  Vary  Stubbi  and  Mr.  Henry  Heavur  (Bab  Jose,  XT.  8.  A)  $  5    ... 

14 

18 

O 

]|lr.  Ealiprasanna  Ghosh  (Brisal)             ...            

1 

<i 

0 

^ott.  Mrs.  Malcolm  (South  Wales)  £  3    ...            ..« 

48 

15 

o 

The  llaya  Raja  of  Nilambur       ....          , 

10 

C 

0 

Mr.  Durgal]ai!ainMitrai(Hozuirerpore)...            ...            ..« 

1 

o 

0 

„    T.  Herbert  Wright  (Nagpur)               

18 

c 

0 

■         '                                                                                ..                  ._      .' 

— 

i^ 

u 

25 


HBCKIPTS. 


Amount. 


Air.  Kalkaprand  (Moradabad)    ... 

,9    F.  KarayanA  l3r6r(Madara)  •., 

»,    BhimQhandra  Simha  (fiaidyanath)    ..i 

„    Q.  K.  Sadunana  Ghari  (Madras) 
Mrs,  Letltia  Dorathia  Burlaad  (New  York)  $  2      ... 
Baba  Upendranakh  Basa  (Benares)  •.. 

FategarH  Bianch  T.8.  ...  ..« 

Mr.  Gyanohand  (Quseraawalla)  ...  «t. 

„    J.  H.  Norderling  (England)  109. 

„    C.  S.  Bamannjam  Ghetty  (Madras)    ..; 
Dr.  Jnn  Bawaao  and  Mr.  S.  Hayashi  (Tokio) 
Ur.  N.  Pitohu  Pillay  (Saidapet)... 
Hr«  Vidyanath  Jha  (Benares)     ...  •„  •«. 

A.  New  York  F.  T.  S.  £  100     ...  ...  

Mr.  T.  SrioiYasaoharty  (Ooty)    ... 

'„    John  kosselar  (Qaeensland)  £1 
Hrdtary  Gebhard  (Elberfeld)  ... 
Mr.tt.  G^rge  Lane  Fox  (Seventh  Dividend) 

„    W.  H.  Newlands  (Gastlemaine)  I  1    ... 

,,   W.  Gonlton        (       do.        )  lOs     ... 

.,    T.  Qreen  (        do.        )  6«       ...  ... 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Stuart  (Sydney)  £  l-3si         ...  ■ 

Mr.  Jsi  Narain  Pandit  (Etah)    ... 

Hon.  Mrs.  Malcolm  (Souik  Wales)  £S     ... 

Mr.  T.  H.  Wiiaott  (York)  £  2      ... 

Mr^  Bnttonji  Pestonji  (Bombay) 

„    G.  Vathamiam  rillay  (Rangoon)     , ... 

,,   Pestonji  Dosabhoy  (Hyderabad) 
Bhavanagar  Branch  T.  S. 
TTipperah  Branch  T.  S.  ... 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hughes  (Los  Angeles)  $1 

Mr;  Dunjibhoy  J.  Medhora  (Bombay)      ...  ..« 

„  Jagadiah  Makerji  (Barisal)    ...  ... 

„  P.  I^anjunda  Kaidu  (Sagar)  ...  •••  ... 

„T.  Sankaranarayana  Iyer  (Madura)   ... 

Miss  L.  A.  Off  (Los  Angeles)  £  1  ... 

Ohotanagpur  T.  S.        ...  ..#  ..«  ••« 

A.  Hartford  friend  ...  ... 

Mr.  W.  0.  Temp!e  (New  York)  £  1-0-6  ... 

Sheriar  D.  Fatel  (Poena) 

Bai  Baioda  Prasad  Basu  (Yillupuram)    ...  ' 

A  Tbeosophist  ••• 

Mr,  P.  Vaoderlinden  (Philadelplua)  £  1 

**B.J.B.'»(Nagpur)      

BabuB  N.  G.  GupU,  and  B.  M.  Tripaii  (Calcutta) 

Mr.  B.  B.  Bambo  (San  Francisco)  £  8      

An  Et^lish  F.  T.  S.  thro'  Countess  Wachtmeister  £  5 

Mr.  Psndnrang  Janardana  Purauik  (Kattyawar)  ...  •• 

Oocty  Branch  T.  6.       ...  ...  ...  •..  .. 

Ur,  Francis  Ware  (England)      ...  ...  ...  .•• 

„    Paul  Webersmn  and  friend  (U.  B.  A.)  $  10    ... 

Mr.  D.  D.  Jussawala  (Bombay) ... 

Ideat.  A  F.  Holmes,  B.  1$(-  (Hongkong)  £  8 

Mr.  M,  M.  Shroff  (Bombay) 
„  B.  8iyasankara  Pandyaji  (Madras)     ... 

IMame  H.  de  Neufvxlle  (Amsterdam)  £  1-19-9  ... 

Pandit  Sundraramiah  (Nagpur)-... 

Babp  Puma  Anand  Sen  (a  synq^thiaer)  ... 

Bao  Saib  Ishwariprasad  (Balaghat  G.  P.) 

Mr.H.  Bowman  (of  Oakland,  Gal)  £4    ... 

„  H.  0.  Mukerji  (Calcutta)       

Beoeived  through  Mr.  E.  B.  Bambo  (San  Francisco): 

Golden  Gate  Branch  £2 

Aurora  Branch  £1 


^8 


as. 
1 
5 
8 
1 
6 
20 
6 
5 
6 

80 

6 

10 

1,876 

2 

14 

14 

40 

14 

7 

8 

16 

15 

70 

28 

50 

5 

20 

38 

10 

2 

8 

1 

3 

2 

15 

7 

3 

18 

10 

20 

5 

13 

2 

2 

36 

61 

1 

10 

100 

24 

10 

8e 

6 

1 

U 

10 

I 

;  2 

i2 


85 


,.1] 


p. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
o 

0 
6 
0^ 

o 

o. 
a 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0" 

0- 

0 

0 

o 

0 

U- 

0 

0 

(I 

0 
0 
6  o 


8 
0 
0 

a 

D 
0 
6 

0 
15 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 

U 

12 
1 

14 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
ti 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0   i> 


nio' 


12 


S6 


RECEIPTS. 


Amount. 


Beceived  through  Mr.  A.  T.  ^ymoar  (Hartford),  thedooatiftim  of 

l^Lrs.  M.  A.  Newton,  Miss  M.  J.  Hampshire  and  hinisehlJB  I  eftoh  i^  3... 

1^.  C.  K.  Bajaffopala  Ijer  (^Narsingsoipett^ 

„  Anintaroy  Nsthji  (Kattyawftr) 

„  L.  p1  McCJarthy  (San  Francisco)  HI  ... 

„  V.  Joohooram  (Bombajr) 

Cfbinglepot  Branch 

A  New  York  P.  T.  8.  £100         ', 

Mx.  W.  Hsmqaist  (Stockholm)  £  1-16-2 

msB  T.  C,  Simpson  (Portobello)  bs 

Mr.  8»  !)eJostneb8ki  (N.  S  A.)  2^6(1      ...         -    ... 

I^ignor  F.  Mantolin  (Madrid)  £  1 

Un,  Brooklesby  and  Mr.  Sydnoy  K.  Claike  (Hartford)  ^  Z 

Mr.  0.  K.  Kramer  (New  York)  8«.  Zd 

2fj.  P.  Dosabhoy  (Hyderabad)     ... 
„  G.  B.  Finch  (Cambiidge)  £  50 

Donations  received  at  the  Bombay  Conference  : — 
Bombay  Branch  ...  •••  ..,  ...  ^.     Bs.  100 

^Bd  Bahador  8.  Siibramania  Iyer  ...  ...  ...      ,,      60 

Do.        A.  Sabapathy  Madelliar     ...  ...  ...      ,,      50 

^ba  Norandro  Kath  Son  '        ...  ...  .,.  ...      ,,      25 

Kasi  Tatwasabha  T.  S.  (Benares)  ..,  ...  .^      „      S5 

FestoDJi  D.  Khan  (Colombo)     ...  ...  ...  ...      „      2S^ 

Mr.  Dadabbai  Jnssowala  ...  ...  ..,  ...      ^      26 

,,  Tnlraram  Tatya     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      ^      ^^ 

De wan  Bahadur  B.Baghonath  Bow       ...  ...  ...      „      24. 

flianatan  Dhurma  Sabha  (Surat)  ...  ...  ...      „      21 

Secnndrabad  Bnanch   ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      „      22 

Dr.  J.  K.  Daji  ,,      15 

Nagpnr  Branclt  ...  -  ...  ...  ...     „      75 

Khan  Bahadur  N.  D.  Khandaiwala  ...  ...      ^-    ...      „      15 

Dr.  Vithaldoss  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      »      l6 

Vr.  Byramji  Panday    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...>     >»        6 

HasaUpatam  Branch  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      „      10 

l^r.  Martanda  Bow  Baboji         ...  ...  ..•  ...      „      10 

Messrs  0*  Kotajjrya  and  Budroddin  Kar...  ...  ...      ^      2o 

Dr.  Pandnrang  Qopal...  ...  ...  ...  ...      ,»      10 

Mr.  Btfanmohandass  Dayoldsss...  ...  ...  ...      „      10 

„  J.  SrinivasaBow   ...  ...  ...        •    ...  ..*      »»      10 

„  P.  Kesava  Pillay    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      „      lO 

„  Byramji  Mnthiawala  ...  ...  ...  ...      ^      lO 

lleerat  Branch  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      „        5 

Hr.  A«  D.  E2ekie1,Dr8.Fakirji  Batonji  abdAbasftU  B9.  5-  etrh*    »      1$ 
Vessrs.  Hormnsji  D.  Sontook,  P.  B.  Pillay,  Knsserwanji 
miUworia,  Bosconii  Modi,  and  T.  J.  NiMdJi;  @^  Ba.  5  each  .•.    „      95 

•'P.T.8."      ...      „        3 

Meaors.  Vinaya^  Moknnd,  K.  E^  S^llai  P.  B.  Naidu,  K.  Shtr 

Mahomed  and  Mahalazmiwala,  @  Bs*  2, each'  ...      «?      1^ 

Messrs.   Knsima  Siiamraoji,  M.  Bustouji  Mobedji,  and  F. 

Mnthiawala  Be.  1  each        ...  ...  ...  ...      »        8 

Amoont  received  in  the  Hall  with ont  iHMnaii  «.|^    n.     ^ 0 

Do*     from  Mr.  W.  Q.  Jfndge,  General  Seoretaiy  Ame^ppa 
Sootion  T.  8.  the  following  dunations :— . 

I^r,  ^.  Q.  Judgp •  ...     4 

„  Pet^r  Long  I 

„  JTohn  Stmith     -..•  •■•  ...  ..«  •••      „ 

,,  WilliAm  Maine...  ...  ...  ...  ...      „ 

y,  X  H»  6cotfoprd«..  ...  ..•  ....  —      99 

,»  XI.  w«  Primepr. ...  ...  ...  ..«  ...      }, 

•'No.  843"  ,. 

]||ri.  Ajlbeit  Tarsee  ...  ...  ...  ...      „ 

,.'Baward  Leeds...  ...  ...  ...  ...      „ 

Cas|i  4opation       ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      ,, 

HfMf .  X  BobWnt  , 

n  Ma  tt>  Patch   ...  ...  ...  ...  


i;ap 
0:ao 

0-50. 

310 

0-20. 

0*40 

160 

4-00 

10-00 

1000 


8S 

1 

84 

I'X 

2 

l,2$l 

21 

a 

1 

IB 

27 

5 

20 
631 


A.  F. 


0 
0 

0)  6 

sL  0 

!5lo 

u;  0 

0|il 
110:  5> 


^79 
21$ 


i 


0 

Its 


I    } 


HTDKRABAD  T&BOSOPHlCAIr  SOGISTT. 

3ieeJ^inga  are  held  every  Friday  moming,  and  Vedairtic  solijeets  are 
explained.  A  series  of  iirterestiBg  kotares  on  Hinda  Tiieoiogy  iras 
delivered  by  a  local  Pandit  who  was  recently  introduced  into  the  Theo- 
Bophical  Society.  A  Bralunin  Pandit  is  also  engaged  to  read  and  explain 
the  Upanishads,  and  in  ret|im  fox  this  service  he  receives  a  small  remn- 
n^ratioQ  from  the  Branch.  The  progress  made  during  the  year  was 
chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  meetings  were  opened  io  the  public,  and 
the  lecture^  on  Yedanta  were  interesting.  Bro.  Bertram  Keightley 
visited  the  Branch  and  a  public  meeting  was  held,  in  which  he  explained 
the  wonderful  progress  Theosophy  is  making  in  Europe  and  America. 
Devan  Bahadur  P.  Srinivasa  Bk>w  also  visited  the  Branch.  Its  financial 
condition  is  by  no  means  discouraging.  The  anniversary  of  the 
Branch  was  held  on  the  21st  November  last.  The  Branch  hopes  thai  if 
the  impression  that  "  the  Society's  meetii^  are  only  of  a  private  nature" 
is  removed  from,  the  ihinds  of  those  who  happen  to  have  formed  each  a 
notion,  and  if  greater  publicity  cpuld  be  given,  it  can  get  more  people  who 
might  be  benefited  by  hearing  the  lectures. 


!  The  Cooch  Behab  Theosophioal  Sogiett. 

A  meeting  to  organise  a  branch  of  the  Theosophical  Soocietjr  at 
CoQch  Behar  was  held  at  the  Jenkins'  School  premises  on  tiie  5til 
August,  1890,  at  6  p.m.  His  Highness  the  Maharajah  Bhup  Bahadur  of 
Cooch  Behar,  who  was  empowered  by  Colonel  Olcott,  the  PMsident- 
Founder  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  in  a  telegram  dated  Adyar,  Madias, 
the  2nd  August,  1890,  to  organise  a  Branch  Sooiety  here,  presided  over 
the  meeting ;  the  officers  of  the  State,  ihe  eemindiirs,  and  the  residents 
of  the  place  were  present. 

The  meeting  to  initiate  candidates  and  to  appoint  the  Ei|:ecmtive 
Committee  of  the  Cooch  Behar  Branch  of  the  Theosophical  Society  was 
held  at  the  Palace  on  the  6th  August,  1890,  at  8  a.m. 

The  candidates  were  duly  initiated  by    His    Higliaess  and  the 
following  were  then  appointed  members  of  the  Executive  Committee : 
J        ■     -  JPrendent. 

His  Highness  Lieutenant-Colonel  liiaharajah  Sri  Naripendra  Nara* 
yaa  Bhup  Bahadur,  of  Cooch  Behar,  g.g.i.e.,  f.t.s.,  &c. 

Vice  P¥€eid»n69. 

Babus  Priya  Nath  Ghosh,  m.  a.^  and  Amrita  Lai  Sen. 

Members. 

i    .    ■  .  .  .  • 

Kumar  Bangila  Narayan,  Babus  Kunja  Behari  Majumdar,  b.  a., 
Harendra  Narayan  Chaudhuri,  b.  l.,  and  .Pashupati  Kath  Chatteiji, 
IF.  T.  s.  Babu,  Kedar  Nath  Majumdar,  Treasurer, 

Kumar  Gojendra  Narayan,  (Jr.)  H.  R.  a.  c,  and  Babu  Santa  JVasa^l 
.Siuha,  F.  T.  s.,  Secreiariesi  Babu Nagendra Nath  Mitrai»  M.  a.^  b.  i*.,  AssisU^nt 
Secretary, 
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.  TflS  F0TUfte.Of  TH£  QBXSRTAI,  LiBtlkRT. 

TIm  fblloinjig  letter  from,  the  learned  InoUaa  SaaiBkritiit- anthor, 
Pxof  0B8or  D  viTedi,  was  then  vead  by  the  fiecretary : — 

Gentlkmen, 

It  is  over  four  yearB  Biiio6  the  day  when  our  respected  and  heloved 
President-Foimder  performed  the  very  noble  ceremony  of  dechuiiig  open 
the  Adyar  Oriental  Library.    The  results  of '  the  mstitution  will,  no 
doubt,  be  as  {^i«9«aching  and  universally  beneficent  as  the  idea  of  it, 
which  has  been  cMteived  in  the  tme  spirit  of  tmiversal  brotherhood, 
originally  intended.    The  endless  topic  of  its  inexhanstible  advantages 
and  benefits, —  individual,  national,  and  universal, — ^has  well-nigh  been 
exhausted  by  our  worthy  President-Pounder  in  his  Inaugural  address 
of  1886.    It  is  now  for  us  to  see  how  far  these  aims  and  objects  have 
been  actually  realised,  and  what  remains  for  those  interested  in  the 
revival  of  ancient  literature  to  accomplish.    And,  the  remark  may  be 
permitted,  it  is  difiicult  to  conceive  not  so  much  who  are,  as  who  are  not, 
interested  in  such  a  revival.     For  such  a  revival  means  national  regene- 
ration, and  moral  and  spiritual  progress,  tiot'of  any  particular  nation  or 
community,  but  of  the  whole  world.     It  has  repeatedly  been  observed 
by  intelligent  and  thoughtful  men,  here  and  abroad,  that  the  ancient 
learning  q{    India  deserves  a  place,   and  perhaps  the  topmost  one, 
even  in  the  republic  of  modem   advancement  and  research.      None, 
but  one  whose  eyes  are  entirely  blinded  by  materialism,  could  fail  to  see 
the  immense  influence  which  the    reiyival  of  Sanskrit   litesttture  has 
exercised  on  comparative  philology  and  mythology,  and  therefore  on 
the  lustoriciEkl  development  of  religion  and    metaphysics  in  general. 
And   indeed   the  claims   of  ancient  wisdom  for  recognition  at  our 
handti  have  been  very  well  put  on  as  neutral  a  ground  as  possible  by 
our  large-minded  President-Founder.    He  says,  '*if-the  ancient  books 
are  as  valuable  as  some  allege,  the  sooner  we  prove  it  the  better ; 
if  they  are  not,  we  cannot  discern  the  fact  too  speedily."    Either  way 
a  careful  study  of  these  books  is  extremely  useful,  to  say  nothing  more. 

What  we  want  at  present  therefore  is  such  a  thoroughly  permanent 
{doting  for  the  library  and  its  works  ad  will  ensure  permanance  to  its 
fntnre  well-being  and  activity.  The  work*  before  the  institution  is  two-fold' 
the  coUeotion  of  fresh  books  and  H8S.  and  the  translation  and  publica- 
tion of  important  works  into  Eiiglieh  and  subsequentiy  into  the  several 
vemaoulars.  This  is  a  questien  of  funds,  and  competent  co-operation. 
The  library  aa  it  stands  at  present  is  unprovided  for, '  though  the 
work  above  alluded  to,  is  just  the  one,  without  which  the  original  object 
of  thp  institution  cannot  be  said  to  be  fulfilled.  It  is  therefore  the 
duty  of  every  native  of  India,  from  the  richest  prince  to  the  poorest! 
peasant,  to  contribute  his  mite,  towards  this  national  work.  It  is' truly 
natioufd,  inasmu,ch  as  it  is  a  work, .  nay  the  work,  most  essential  for 
national  regeneration,  accompanied  with  moral  and  spiritual  exhalta" 
tion.    It  is  in  fact  the  only  way  to  polish  into  nicety  the  various  rough 


ends  and  angulaiities  of  the  doad-letter  creeds  of  supers titioii  and 
igiiorftnce^  The  idea  of  universal  brotherhood  whiiA  we  all  chemh, 
eannot  have  a  better  way  prepai-ed  for  ita  actual  reahsation  tlian  the  work 
before  the  Orieutal  Librai^,  TheBe  certaiuljr  aj^e  ends,  practical  eadaj 
worthy  to  he  strivea  for,  and  the  duty  of  every  true  aoa  of  Iiidia  Uga 
plain  before  him, 

Jt  will  not  here  be  out  of  place  to  give  an  Qutlrne  of  a  aoheme 
for  carrying  out  the  said  work.  Our  estimates  should  naturally  be  vety 
modest  and  moderate  to  begin  with.  The  whole  work  must  be  placed 
under  the  definite  auperiutendeuce  aud  guidance  of  a  thoroughly  cooi- 
petant  English  and  Sanskrit  scholar,  who  should  combine  in  himself 
the  duties  of  Director  of  the  Oriental  Library  and  Superintendent  of 
the  Translation  and  Publication  Department.  He  must  have  at  leogtone 
competent  Sastree  to  assist  him,  and  to  serve  as  general  refei-ee  in 
matters  of  difficulty.  Both  these  should  be ,  assisted  iu  the  work  of 
looking  aft^r  the  libraiy,  doing  sundry  translatiofis,  examining  proof 
eheets,  and  serving  generally  as  copyists,  clerks^  aud  librarianfi,  by  at 
least  two  competent  men.  The  ezpenditiire  on  aoooinii^  thiae  sw 
be  estimated  as  follows  ; 

Directoi:  and  SuperintendeTit...         .,.     Bi 
Sastree  aud  Genial  Referee.^,         .^ 

Assistant  .,         .„ 

Cici-k 

Peon  aad  contingencies  


k 

150  to  ft  900 

30  to    „     40 

30 

20 

15 

& 

24^  per  month 

X 

12 

Bb 

2^940  per  auniim 

Pnutiug,  book  purchases,  payments  for 
prece  work,  such  as  doing  certain  trans- 
lations, copying  MSS.j  tito  ,..         ft   2,060  per  annum 

Total  Bt  5,000  per  annum 
It  is  intended  that  the  Dii^ector  and  Superintendent  should  add  ta 
the  stock  of  hooka  and:  HSS.  ever  y«ar,  m  the  funds  at  hiK  djaposal  puiv 
uiLt,  and  as  the  Council  of  the  Idbrary  sanction.  But  besides  thw  what 
he  should  chiefly  attend  to  ie  tran»kfciona  ol  important  Sanskrit  works 
into  English.  He  may,  however,  from  time  to  time,  invite  corftpetent 
Bpecialists  to  take  up  tmnalations  of  different  Sauskrit  itorks  iutoE^- 
ILsh  arranging  with  them,  from  the  funds  at  hii  disposal,  the  terms  of 
thoir  honorarium,  which,  however,  we  do  not  expect  auy  gentleman 
aerving  so  noh?e  a  national  canse  will  ever  condeecend  to  accept. 

When  the  English  translations  leave  thv  press,  the  Director  shoiild 
arrftB^  to  have  them  translated  in  the  Tamil,  Marathi,  Gnj;ar»ti,  Hindi, 
and  Bengali  vemacnlara,  and  published  through  eminent  book-hoosefi 
in  the  several  pro vipces^ 
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The  expdBditore  foi*  mailniaining  an  establislitnent  6i  ihig  kind  »iid 
cepin^  tip  the  Library  would  thns  be  about  Rs.  5,000  per  atuinin,  eat 
aiaanlr  equal  to  the  iateveet  on  a  hundred  thousand  Bnpees  at  5  pec 
Tbe  sale  of  the  Ubrary's  pubHeationB  would,  ubl  time,  be  able  to 
►ly  aome  ooxMideraUe  item,  hist  this  oannot,  howerer^  at  present  foe 
ited  upon  ;  for  with  the  inoreaae  in  the  income,  there  will  be  fst^ 
ionaiie  isuBsieaeeiA  ithe  oeUs  aii  the  aotivity  of  the  Zibcnty  Mid  iheee^ 
1  increase  in  the  expendiiiy^e  QX^  aocom^of  stftff,  ete.  . 

Tbe  direction  in  which  the  energies  of  the  said  staff  may  be 
aged  for  a  number  of  years  to  eome»  may  briefly  be  indicate^ 
arge  stoak  of  Sanskrit  works  has  been  brought  to  light,  published^ 
islated^  aimotated,  or  edited.  But  the  Darshana  literature,  as  well 
^he  Tantra-literature,  is  still,  on  account  of  its  internal  difficulties,  a 
led  book  for  Orientalists.  But  these  exactly  are  those  phases  of 
mght  which,  with  the  Puranas,  aU  of  which  are  still  xiot  translated, 
»resent  the  metaphysical  and  moral  aspect  of  Indian  philosophy.  Not 
y  that,  but  they  are  most  important  in  bringing  about  that  moral  and 
xitnaJ  progress  which  we  are  aiming  at. 

Translations  of  important  works  is  not  all  that  we  require.  We 
^uire  elementary  manuals  and  easy  catechisms,  after  the  system  of 
estem  scholars,  to  familiarize  the  rising  generations  with  the 
blime  truths  of  higher  learning.  Those  ought  to  be  attended  to. 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  hint  at  the  moat  burning  necessity  which 

the  present  moment  exists  for  a  catechism  ol  the  Advaita,  on  the 
aes  of  CoL  Olcott's  Buddhist  Catechism.  The  neeessiiy  is  felt  not 
ily  in  Theosophical  circles,  but  throughout  India  and  the  civilized 
orld,  for  the  Advaita,  besides  being  the  groundwork  of  the  sublime 
iifice  of  Theosophy,  is  at  the  same  time  an  easily  accessible  form  of 
aat  universal  Truth  whii^h  is  presexit  in  all  formal  religions  of  i^e 
rorld.  The  late  lamented  Mr.  T.  Subba  Bow  contemplated  some  such 
hing  ds  a^  Advaita  Catechism,  and  he  was  best  fitted  to  do  it  with 
he  depth  of  thought  and  richness  of  intellect  that  he  possessed.  All 
he  same,  the  necessity  for  such  a  bpok  is  daily  pressing  upon  us,  and 
t  behoves  any  gentleman  in  our  midst,  who  may  be  qualified  to  take 
ip  the  work,  to  come  forward^  and  undertake  it. 

These  few  remarks  fully  explain  the  scope,  utility,  and  emergency 
3f  what  the  Library  hM.  to  attend  to.  It  is  all  a.  question  of  fund 
Mid  we  earnestly  invite  all  to  contribute  towards  this  grand  work  of 
n/ifeQiial  reg«?iQmtioja. 

Mahiui.  N.  DviviDi.   . 


Opbssa,  1S90, 
Tbe  PreBident  said  that  one  of  the  most  curious  and  intorestiau^ 
t^TireB  of  the  year  was  the  following :  Ever  since  the  founders  of  tl^e 
Theosophical  Society  had  been  in  India^  the  Brahmo  Samaj  had  been  un- 


firieiidly,  regarding  them  as  working  in  the  interests  of  heatheniBm. 
Bat  in  the  fir^t  place  Mr.  Norendro  Nath  Sen,  who  had  been  a  most 
actire  man  in  iJiat  movenient,  and  was  tike  nnele  or  cousin  of  Keflhnb 
Gbnnder  Sen,  himself,  was  one  of  ihe  most  devoted  of  TheoBopfainka; 
and  now  they  had  a  son-in-law  of  Keshnb  Cknnder  8en,  who  had  made 
Bcahmoism  the  state  religicm, — ^Hia  fi^hness  the  Maharajah  of  Ceock 
Behar  hims0lf  applying  for  permission  to  form  a  Branch  Society. 

Thb  Peksidkkt  FotTNnEB's  Intekded  Rbtirbmbkt. 
!Phe  RicoRDiKO  Sbgbetart  next  proceeded  to  r6ad  some  ont  of  many 
Megrams  and  lettersr  eceiyed  from  eminent  men  in  In^a  land  elsewhere 
protesting  against  the  President  Founder's  retirement  and  requesting 
hitai  to  continue  in  office.  A  question  was  raised  by  Dr.  Dalt  as  to  the 
propriety  of  reading  such  communications  in  presence  of  the  Presi- 
dent-Founder. After  further  expressions  of  opinion  on  ihe  matter  by 
Mr.  Pherozshaw  E.  Mehta,  Dr.  Dalt,  Mr.  Harte,  and  Mr.  Tookabast 
Tatya,— 

Mr.  Bertram  Keightlet,  M.  A.  (Cambridge),  pointed  ont  that  to 
simply  mention  in  the  Report  of  the  Convention  the  statement  of  the 
ColoneFB  baring  received  appeals  from  all  parts  of  the  world  |»x>teBtmg 
against  his  intention  to  resign,  an  announcement  of  which  he  had  pnb-' 
Hshed  in  the  Theosophisf^  and  to  leave  that  statement  as  a  statement 
would  scarcely  be  dignified.  He  thought  that  the  feeling  of  every  one* 
of  them  present  there  was  absolutely  unanimous  against  the  Colonel's 
proposed  retirement  (hear,  hear),  therefore  it  seemed  needless  to  read' 
out.  further  appeals  at  the  Convention.  But  in  the  interests  of  tiie- 
President-Founder's  dignity,  he  begged  to  move  that  extracts  from  these- 
letters  and  telegrams  should  be  appended  to  the  Report  of  the  Convention 
in  order  that  readers  of  the  Theosqphist  all  over  the  world,  who  had  seen' 
the.  Colonel's  statement,  might  be  aware  of  the  very  great  pressure  and 
absolutely  unanimous  demand  from  all  quarters  and  all  sections  of  the 
people^  to  which  he  had  yielded.  He  added  that,  injustice  to  ttie  unsel- 
fishness and  devotion  and  to  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which  bad 
induced  the  Presidetit-Founder  to  consent  to  remain  in  office,  those 
dociunents  should  be  issued  in  the  Report  of  the  Convention.  He 
moved,  accordingly,  that  extracts  from  the  communications  received  be 
incorporated  by  the  Secretary  in  the  Report. 

Mr.  Tookaram  Tatta  seconded  and  Mr.  C.  Kottatta  spoke  in' 
B|iJ)p<?rt/  .... 

The  President  put  the  motion  to  the  meetiiig:  Ih  doin^  so  be* 
thanked  Kr.  Keighttey  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  for  the  kind  spirit 
which  prompted  his  remarks.  Wr.  Keightley,  he  thought^  had  seized 
upon  the  situation.  The  question  then  was  whether  the  Secretary  Wnld 
be  authorised  to  ptiblish  extracts  from  communications  regarding  bis 
retil:«ment. 

, .    Dr.  Daly  thonght  that  a  judidous  selection  of  them  should  be  made 
for  the  Re|H)rt.    The  notian  was  then  carried  unaninKmely. 
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Addbbssss  from  FoBEiaN  Brahches* 
The  next  business  of  the  programme  was  the  reading  of  the  ad-^ 
dresses  from  the  European,  British  and  American  Seetions  by  Mr^ 
BiRTBAM  Keightlt.  Before  doing  so,  as  Special  Delegate. from  thd 
respective  Conncils  of  thos^  Sections,  he  proceeded  to  read  two  or  three 
letters  from  various  unofficial  groups  standing  upon  the  roll  of  thd 
Society,— although  not  recognized  as  chartered  bodies — ^whicb  theroforo 
could  only  be  brought  officially  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Convention^ 
in  the  form  of  letters,  so  that  they  might  appear  in  the  report  of  the 
Convention  and  the  groups  might  realize  that  their  existence  was  known 
and  recognized  as  part  of  the  Theosophical  body. 

Speaking  of  the  Odessa  group,  he  remarked,  that  the  reason  why 
it  had  no  existence  as  an  official  Branch,  was  simply  because  th» 
Russians  did  not  permit  the  formation  of  such  Societies  within  their  terri^ 
tones  (Laughter).  He  had  thought  it  desirable  to  read  the  address  of 
the  Swedish  Branch,  as  the  Branch  numbered  100  active  members, 
and,  in  two  years'  time,  it  had  translated  into  Swedish  three  or  four  of 
their  most  important  works  :  "  Esoteric  Buddhism,"  *'  Voice  of  Silence," 
and  "  the  Buddhist  Catechism,"  "  The  Key  to  Theosophy,"  and  many  , 
pamphlets — very  real  activity  for  any  branch  to  exhibit. 

He  then  read  paragraphs  from  letters  from  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Ionian  Theosophical  Society,  and  from  the  officers  o£ 
>ther  Branches. 

CoL.  H.  S.  Olcott,  p.  T.  S., 

Adyar,  Madras,  India. 
Respected  Sir  and  Brother, 

The  small  group  of  F.  T.  S.  at  Odessa  avail  themselves  of  th« 
pportunity  of  the  Annual  Convention  of  our  beloved  Society  to  send  it 
ieir  hearfelt  expression  of  fraternal  feeling. 

Though  far  away  and,  so  to  say,  prevented  by  circumstances  over 
hich  they  have  no  control  from  taking  a  more  active  part  in  the  move-* 
ent,  the  Odessa  group  follows  with  the  deepest  interest  the  grand  work 
lat  is  being  done  by  the  Theosophical  Society,  and  its  members  beg  to 
press  their  deep  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  help  received  at  the  lumda 
the  valorous  workers  in  the  field  of  spiritual  enlightenment  and  ethical 
3vation. 

Wishing  the  Convention,  the  President  and  his  co-workers  Ch)d-» 

eed,  we  beg  to  ^wnain, 

Yours  fraternally. 

For  the  Odessa  Group, 

GUSTAV  ZORN,    •      "  '      ■ 

Secretary, 
COI,.  H,  S.  Ol*0TT, 

Fre9ideni'Foimder  of  the  T.  8. 
rE^MED  President  and  dear  Brother,  ' 

Aa  thiere  are  for  the  present  no  Theosophical  Lodges  in  the  countries 
icli  i?ve  represent^  and  as  we  would  deeply  nsgret  to  be  excluded  for 
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that  reason  from  the  privilege  of  sending  our  fratenml  greetings  to  the 
Convention,  we  have  agreed  to  join  together  for  the  purpose  of  express- 
ing our  rpiited  feelings  of  grateful  and  affectionate  respect  to  you,  and 
pt  heartj  fellowship  to  all  our  Brothers. 

We  will  be  among  you  in  our  thoughts,  stoid  will  sincerely  rejoice  with 
yon  in  the  progress  made  by  Theosophy  during  the  past  year.  And 
though  we  too  are  experiencing  in  our  own  work  the  difficulties  that  could 
pnly  be  expected,  how  could  we  feel  otherwise  than  thankful  for  iho 
present  and  hopeful  for  the  future,  at  the  sight  of  the  ever-untiring  and 
Belf -sacrificing  activity  of  both  our  beloved  Founders,  and  of  the  devotioB 
of  the  energetic  members  who  are  following  in  their  steps  ? 

May  this  year  bring  "  Light !  more  Light  !'*  to  all  hearls  ready  to 
reoeive  it;  and  to  us,  an  increasing  understanding  of  the  meaaiBg  and 
duties  ci  true  Brotherhood. 

Brothers  of  the  Bast !  the  Fellows  of  the  Theosophical  Society  of 
Spain,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  wish  you  hail  and  success  I 

Fraternally  yours, 

Catuarinb  Immbrzsvl,  F.  T.  S. 

HlBMANCI  DB  NbUFVILLE,  F.  T.  8. 

JosB  Xifbe,  F.  r.  S. 
U.  S.  Oppbpmann^  F.  T,  S. 
Francisco  Montolin,  F,  T.  8. 
Albkbto  db  Das,  F.  T.  8. 
Alfrbdo  Pioi>a,  F.  T.  8. 
Col.  H.  S.  Olcott, 

PreMent  of  the  T.  8. 
!Dbar  Sib, 

The  Members  of  the  Swedish  Branch  of  the  Theosophical  Socie^ 
offer  their  fraternal  greetings  to  their  Indian  brothers  and  sisters  ia 
Annual  Convention  assembled  at  Adyar. 

Also  over  our  distant  northern  country  Theosophy  has  b^^un  to 
spread  its  light.  Slowly  but  incessantly  it  pieroes  through  hearts  aaad 
inindB  of  our  countrymen,  filling  a  void  whieh  nothing  el^e  could  filL 
The  number  of  our  members  has  reached  the  first  himdred^  and 
we  hope,  nay,  we  are  convinced,  that  the  spiritual  seed,  now  sprsading; 
from  the  East  over  ijn^  world,  sprco^ts  ii^  silexuse,  prcfMMWg  to^p^ietoita 
the  hard  •crust  of  dullness  and  prejudif^,  and  in  times  perhaps  not  £ar 
away  to  ripen  into  a  harvest  for  t^e  ^iniversal  brotherhood  of  humaniiy. 
A  great  gQoius  o{  ours  l^ts  a^^d  that  the  Swedes  a«^  an  ^^indolent 
people,  fgll  of  iM^'dent  emotions."  Our  histoiy  gives  many  evidences  of 
ihe  truth  otf  this  saying,  and  this  disposition  of  mind  is  like  a  reflection 
from  the  nature  that  surround  us,  which,  after  ib^  long  sloei^cf  wihtery 
eagerly  vests  itself  in  the  array  of  jRuq|in]ier»  aaif  xtf«S0:od  qpt  ^xegaia 
all  that  has  been  lost  during  the  long  wintoTii 

Thj^i»ft)re  09i»r  UttjjQ  t^roOp  lookaloi^gingly  |or  new  pigna  fmmjmmng 
ih^  SiPFroMhiog  ispriiig  time  in  pox  ^pintml  lile^  ^wftiyog  tttrt  tte 


done.  The  whole  of  the  progress  achieved  since  that  timid  had  been 
due  to  the  inspiration  and  the  example  of  Madame  Blavatskj  (applan^e, 
hear,  hear).  From  the  date  of  her  arrival  in  England  it  had  gone  on 
isteadLlj  increasing  day  bj  day,  and  month  by  month,  and^  at  the 
present  moment,  it  had  resulted  in  the  location  of  the  permanent  Head- 
quarters of  the  Society  in  London,  which  was  not  dependent  upon  the 
good- will  or  pleasure  of  any  person,  for  the  property,  amounting  in 
value  to  about  £3,000,  had  been  invested  under  the  terms  of  a  legal  do- 
cument which  any  of  them  might  see.  The  funds  for  the  building  had 
been  contributed  voluntarily,  in  addition  to  all  the  funds  collected  for 
various  other  purposes.  The  additional  amount  of  money  subscribed 
was,  roughly  speaking,  £1,200  or  something  over  Rs.  15,000. 

The  President  :  I  could  comment  upon  Me.  Keightlet's  remarks 
with  a  single  parenthesis,  that  although  he  does  not  say  so,  he  himself 
has  spent  Rs.  60,000  for  the  Theosophical  Society  (Loud  applause). 

Mb.  Keightlet,  continuing,  said  that  he  had  remarked  that  the 
activity  of  the  Society  in  England  was  due  to  the  presence  of  Madame 
Blavatsky,  because  it  was  her  presence  which  brought  together  the 
workers,  and  it  was  the  immediate  cause  of  a  request  being  made  to  the 
Colonel  to  come  to  England  and  make  the  first  Theosophical  lecturing 
tour  which  had  ever  been  made  there  (Hear,  hear). 

The  President  :  And  the  money  for  which  was  remitted  by  Mb, 
Keightlet.    (Applause). 

Mr.  Keightlet  went  on  to  say  that  the  Coloners  first  lecturing 
tour  started  the  great  wave  of  Theosophical  thought  which  was  sweeping 
all  over  the  country  at  the  present  moment ;  a  wave,  the  growth  and 
spread  of  which  is  very  largely  due  to  the  great  devo^tion,  courage  and 
ability  thrown  into  the  service  of  the  Society  by  Mrs.  Annie  Besant 
(applause). 

Mr.  Kbiohtlet  then  read  the  following  address  from  the  Council  of 
British  Section  of  the  Theosophical  Society. 

Report  of  the  European  Section  of  the  Theosophical  Societt 
TO  THE  Convention  op  1890. 

Bear  Sirs  and  Brothers, 

As  the  European  Section  is  still  in  a  state  of  formation,  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  present  any  accurate  report  of  its  condition  at  the 

present  moment. 

The  object  of  centralising  the  activity  the  Society  in  Eiirope  ja 
not  BO  much  to  have  a  Section  organized  precisely  on  the  same  Hum 
as  the  American  Section,  wbei*©  all  the  members  are  of  one  laugna^ 
if  not  of  ono  nationality  ;  but  rather  to  aid  the  efforts  of  our  workcra  io 
Europe  so  that  they  may  orgnniKc  Branches  and  afterwards  Sections  m 
their  own  countrieB*  In  this  direction  the  British  Section  alrea^tly  ]md$ 
the  v?ay  and  sets  au  excellent  example  l>efore  our  brother  Thoosophists 
on  the  Continent, 


With  regard  bo  our  pnblicataotis ;  in  the  first  plnce,  our  beloTed 
Madame  Blavatskj  has  enriched  our  Itteratare  hj  writing  an  excel- 
lent work  on  Theosoph j  and  the  Theosophloal  Sodety.  The  Key  to  Tkeo-^ 
tophy  is  a  text  book  which  may  be  saf elj  placed  in  the  hands  el  all 
enquirers,  and  will  supply  the  long-feit  want  of  an  introduction  to  the 
more  abstruse  works  of  the  Society's  greatest  Writer. 

Of  her  last  gift  to  us,  The  Voice  of  the  Btlence^  it  is  impoefliUe  to 
speak  in  too  high  terms.    It  is  the  Key-stone  of  all. 

In  addition  to  these  important  books,  the  following  ttew  woris 
have  been,  or  are  being  issued  by  the  T.  P.  S. 

1.  Under  the  heading  Theoaophical  Siftmgs^  many  exodlent 
pamphlets  have  been  issued,  mostly  original  pikers  and  articlea. 

2.  The  Aetrai  Light,  by  Niaida. 

3.  Oan  it  be  Love  f  by  W.  0.  Eldon  Serjeant. 

4.  Tranmcfions  of  the  BUwaisky  Lodge,  Part  I,  being  discussions 
on  Volume  I  of  The  Secret  Doctrine. 

5.  Cfemafrom  the  East.    A  Theosophical  Birthday  Book. 

6.  Irk  the  Fronaos  of  the  Temple  of  Wisdoniy  by  Dr«  Franz  Hartmann. 

7.  Nature's  Finer  Forces,  by  Bama  Prasad. 

8.  Archaic  Symbolism,  a  reprint  of  the  Symbology  of  the  Secret 
Doctrine,  with  additional  matter  and  a  most  roluminous  and  instractiYe 
glossary  by  H.  P.  B. 

By  the  prompt  and  practical  response  of  Thaosopliists,  Xudfer  has 
been  put  on  a  sound  financial  basis,  and  grows  more  interesting  with 
ev^ry  issue. 

One  of  the  chief  features  of  this  year's  actirity  has  been  the  largo 
nnmber  of  public  and  private  lectures  which  hare  been  delirered.  Qnr 
Fenerable  and  beloved  President*Founder  did 'splendid  service  inthii 
department  during  his  visit  to  us. 

But  foremost  of  all,  as  far  as  this  membership  of  the  British  Section 
is  concerned,  we  must  mention  the  lectures  of  Annie  Besant.  Kor  is 
this  the  only  matter  on  which  we  have  to  congratulate  enrselves  in  thia 
epnnection :  we  have  the  greatest  cause  for  rejoicing  in  that  abe  hsa 
thrown  herself  heart  and  soul  into  our  work,  and  initiated  many  refoms 
of  management  and  organization. 

There  are  also  other  lecturers  who  are  very  compet^it  to  deal  with 
our  Theosophical  views,  and  their  number  is  gradually  increasing* 

Moreover,  working  groups  for  variou!^  objects  are  being  oontinuallf 
established,  and  a  growing  body  of  members  are  devoting  themselves  to 
introducing  Theosophy  into  the  Press,  with  the  result  thai  bnndks^  oE 
cuttings  daily  pour  in  upon  us. 

'  Another  mtisf actory  departure  is  the  establidhmettt  of  neMOphieal 
Libtaries,  Beandes  the  Kbraries  of  the  Section  and  of  thd  T.  P.  8.  i* 
Duke  Street  and  of  several  Lodges,  we  baye  free  libraries  -esl^UnAdd  si 
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Merttyr  Tydvil,  Edinbnrgh,  Newcastlc-on-Tyne,  Penrith,  Brixton^ 
^effield  aitd  Mile  End.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  hundreds  of 
leaflets  and  pamphlets  are  given  freely  at  all  lectures  and  continuallj 
distributed  in  other  directions. 

Besides  the  above,  we  have  established  a  Theoaophical  Presa: 
^t  Head-quarters,  named  the  *  H.  P.  B.  Press/  the  first  work  of  whicL 
lias  been  the  printing  of  our  new  montUy  (Nummary  The  Vahan,  which 
has  been  started  to  form  a  readier  and  cheaper  means  for  ther  exchange 
of  thought  between  our  membeifB,  than  is  afforded  by  the  existing  maga- 
asines.  Like  the  Amerieaa  ForuMy  it  is  sent  gratis  to  every  member  of 
the  Section. 

Thaanks  to  amunifioevt  donation  of  £  1,000  from  a  friettd  who  does 
not  desire  to  be  known,  a  **  club  for  woiking  women  founded,  by  the 
Theosophical  Society"  has  been  inaugurated  in  the  East  End  undev  the^ 
direction  of  two  of  our  members.  A  large  house  has  been  secured  and  a 
liumber  of  girls  who  are  orphans  and  friendlesss,  have  been  admitted  as 
inmates,  while  a  club  with  sitting-room,  reading  and  work-xoom  will  be 
qpened  for  working  women.  In  connection  therewith  a  dining-room  for 
women-workeirB,  haa  been  opened  wheie  good  and  cheap  food  can  be; 
obtainiad  in  warmth  aud  oomfort.  Already  the  placahaa  developed  into. 
1^  centre  of  i«seful  activity^  for  the  service  of  woman  whose  lot.in  life  ia 
often  so  hard  to  bear. 

Our  most  important  effort,  however,  during  the  past  year,  has  been 
the  estabHshment  of  new  and  commodious  Head-quarters  for  the  work 
in  BoTDpe,  a  full  aoooimt  of  which  you  may  read  in  a  special  pampHIeft 
forming  Vol.  Ill,  No.  9  of  the  Theosophical  Siftings.  Suffice  it  to  say  thmtft 
onr  members-  in  Europe  and  America  have  subscribed  a  mxca.  ot  over' 
Be.  14000  fopi^at  purpose,  over,  and  above  a  som<  of  Be.  4,800  for  t3i» 
sapport  of  Xrtio«/er ;  both  these  being  in  addition  to  liberal  contributioiHii 
to  other  branches  (rf  Theosophical  work. 

Among  the  provincial  Branches,  we  may  especially  mention  the 
activity  of  the  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  Lodges.  Five  new  charters 
have  been  issued  to  Lodges  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Exmouth,  Brixton, 
Brighton,  and  Birminghsan,  and  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  diplomas 
have  been  issued  at  a  great  rate  every  week. 

Such  is  the  result  of  a  twelve  months*  harmonious  industry.  But 
Ibokiug  to  the  future,  we  ask  ourselves  oontinually,  what  can  we  do  to 
bring  ourtolves  in  obser  touch  with  our  Indian  Brothers  P  If  we  were  in 
£idia  and  among  you,  it.  would  be  easy  to  show  our  gseat  interest  in 
jrour  grand  philosophies,  religions  and  records, — ^but  we  aro  separated 
'^  ]>y  maoy  thousands  of  miles.  If,  by  any  chance,  an  Indian  Fellow  visits. 
^^  ms  or,  residing  among  us,  comes  to  our  lodge  meetings^  we  listen- to  hin^ 
iridi  all  eagerness ;  if  we  can  get  such  an  one  to  write  for  JD«cijfer,  we* 
'!^  rejoice;  for  we,  here  in  Great  Britain^  wii^  to  learn  from  you  what' you 
^!:  can  teach  us.  No  better  work  has  been  undertaken  than  the  pnUioa-^^ 
J^      tiosB  of  time  exceltont  cateehismfl  <m  Buddhiism  and  tiie  DwAitft  and' 
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Tasisiitadwaita  Philosophies,  and  we  are  eagerlj  expecting  the  ootnple- 
tidn  of  the  series,  especially  the  Catechism  of  the  Yedantas  yatem.  Shorty 
concise  and  cheap  treatises  on  yonr  great  Philosophies  and  Religions  are 
-what  we  want,  and  written  bj  native  pandits.  For  we  desire  above 
all  things  to  hear  what  jonhave  to  say  for  yonrselves;  we  do  not 
wish  to  hear  what  some  European  scholar  has  to  say  aboat  yon.  If  we 
conld  have  some  such  simple  statements,  as  are  contained  in  the  cate- 
chisms above-mentioned,  of  all  the  Philosophies  and  Religions  of  the 
Orient,  we  should  extend  the  horizon  of  onr  knowledge  most  marvel- 
lously ;  and,  guided  by  the  grand  device  of  our  Society,  "  There  is  no 
Religion  higher  than  Truth,"  and  by  our  common  faith,  the  Brotherhood 
of  Humanity,  we  -should  be  better  able  to  correct  our  misooncepiions 
and  gain  power  to  build  an  edifice  of  progress,  founded  on  the  eternal 
basis  of  right  reason  and  right  feeling. 

So  that.  Brothers,  if  any  of  you  should  come  within  the  limits  of 
our  Section,  or  should  have  friends  interested  in  Theosophy  who  are 
coming  to  Great  Britain,  tell  them  that  our  Lodges  are  ready  to 
welcome  them  ;  and  those  of  you  who  cannot  travel  so  far,  believe  tiiat 
we  would  hear  whatever  of  good  you  can  tell  us  on  paper,  for  we  look 
to  India  to  work  a  reformation  in  the  thought  of  the  Western  World, 
even  as  Greece  revolutionized  the  thought  of  Rome,  and  the  philoso- 
phers of  Byzantium  lit  the  light  of  the  Renaissance  in  Europe. 

What  then  can  we  do  to  bring  about  this  most  desirable  of  con- 
summations ?  The  West  is  giving  you  the  results  of  its  soientifio  stu- 
dies, the  results  of  many  years  of  patient  labour  in  the  field  of  material 
investigation*  Your  forefathers  have,  with  equal  if  not  greater  labonr, 
tilled  a  field  of  richer  soil,  the  field  of  pure  mentality  and  psychology. 
The  West  is  growing  ready  to  appreciate  their  labours,— will  you  iwfase 
them  this  gift  ?  In  this  sazne  We0t  the  Fellows  of  our  beloved  Sociefy 
are  striving  all'  they  can,  to  direct  the  attention  of  all  thudEera  te  this 
rich  harvest,  and  have,  so  far,  been  making  this  effort  unaided.  Now, 
therefore,  is  the  time  for  our  Hindu  Brothers  to  help  us,  stancChg  with 
us  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  our  worthy  warfare  for  progress. 

We  are  printing  magazines  and  pamphlets,  and  they  aro  fraely 
open  to  the  contributions  of  your  pandits,  scholars  and  writeva.  And 
if  there  be  those  .among  you  who  have  the  knowledge  of  your 
great  scriptures,  but  are  indifferent  writers  of  the  English  tongue, 
you  have  many  friends  among  us  who  will  be  only  too  ready  to  put 
your  ideas  into  words.  What  we  want  is  your  ideas^  For  thua  w» 
ahould  remove  the  reproach  of  speaking  with  indifferent  authority  on 
subjects  which  we  consider  of  primary  importance.  You  can  soaxoely 
form  any  idea  of  the  ignorance  on  such  fundamentals  of  all  tioia  philoso* 
phy  as  Karma  and  Re-incarnation  which  obtains  in  the  West. 

We  believe,  that  juatsee  aaul  reason  demand  the  acceptanoe  ol  thess 
two  laws,  and  wish  for  yovir  support  in  our  efforts  to  estal^ish  tkem 
Im a. firm  and  philosophical  foundation;  for  without  themweoaa  hav^ 


^:i*. 
?><^ 
^ 
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UiUehape  ihfi.i  Theofiophy  and 'Universal  Brotkerhoodj  omi  be  put  upon 
|b  national  basis.. 

i  Therefore -we  look  to  your  conndl  to  impress  upon  tbe  nnmeronB 
bnoiohes.  of  the  Theosophicai  Society  in  the  £ast,  tke  eagerness  of  our 
Section'  to  welcome  yemr  co-operation,  and  if  there  be  anything  in  wlidi 
we  can,  as  a  body,  aid  yon,  we  should  esteem  it  a  fiavonr*  if  yon  would 
tell  ns  frankly  of  it. 

(Signed) 

^  G.  F.  Rogers,  Prea.  Cambridge  Lodge. 
^  Proxies. 


Anni^e8ant,Pf«^.Blay.Lodge. 
Countess  Waehtmeister. 
Isabel  Cooper  Oakley. 


Herbert  Burrows. 
Gouat  Bubna. 


9  O.  B.  S.  Mead,  Dublin  Lodge» 
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Alice  Cordon,  Scottish 


W.  Kingsland.  ^^  Laura  M.  Cooper,  Liverpool 


1a  Baroness,  de  Pallandt,  Newcastle  „ 
^  A.  W.  Cobbold,  West  of  England  „ 

F.  L.  Gardner,  Hon.  Treas.  B.  S.  T.  S.. 
W.  R.-  Old,  GenL  Secy.  B.  S.  T.  S. 


.   He  nextroad  the  report  of  the  Amerioan  Theosophical  Soeiety 
^^  -which  he  thought  should  bring  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  every  Hindu 

[\  xuember  of  the  Theosophical  Society. 

BspoRT  OF'  THS'  Amekican  Sbction  T.'  Si 
^  To 

CoL  H  Sv  Oloott  and  the  Convention. 

I  ;.  SiBS  AVD  BrOTHEBS  : 

.;..  The  year  just  closed  has  been  one  of  great  interest  and  activity  in 

the  woA  of '  the  Society  in  the  American  Section,  which  at  present 
^.  includes  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  and  the  West  Indies.    The 

Ij,  last  three  I  will  speak  of  first.    Li  the  West  Indies  there  is  not  a  great 

' ,  .  ^eal  of  activity,  which  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  smallness  of  the  population 

»nd  to  the  climate ;  I  have  no  report  fi-om  the  Assistant  Sect^tary  there. 
2n  Canada,  we  have  a  few  members  but  as  yet  no  Branches ;  but  as  some 
notice  of  the  Society  and  its  magazines  is  taken  by  the  press  of  the 
ooontry,  ihere  is  hope  for  the  future,  and  there  are  some'  readers  of  our 
^^^  ^  literature  there,  and  from  that  more  work  often  arises.     In  Mexico  City 

^^  there  are  some  members  also,  who  are  engaged  in  sending  out  tracts  and 

^^-  ^  .printing  Small  books  on  the  subject,  but  for  some  time  the  work  there 

■■^^^'         will  not  grow,  because  the  whole  native  population  speaks  Spanish  and 
0  r^:  ^  YGry  much  und^  the  rule  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

'  From  time  to  time,  as  new  Branches  have  been  cn-ganized  in  the 


^^  ^^"         United  States,  I  have  sent  reports  of  them  to  the  Head-|uarterB  and  no 


^*  doubt  the  President  will  givea  full  account  of  all,  but  it  may  be  Well 

^^^^  to  set  down  some  details  here..    The  number  of  active  Branches  now  in 

^^  ^fab'jmnsdieti^  is  forty-eight.    Three  Branches  have  gone  out  of  ezis- 

^^^  tenoe,  the  Gnostic  ef  Washington,  the  Esh-Maoun  of  St.  Louis,  and  tke 

e^l^  fOiJcidetital  of  Kew  York.  All  of  these  w^ro  Branches  fornted  by  Dr« 
0^^  14 
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Elliot  CoueSi  except  the  Bfih-Maoim,  and  none  <rf  them  evef  hki  taxf 
real  vitality.  In  tiie  case  of  Esh-Maonn  the  Founder,  M-.  A.  Lane,  eon* 
f eased  that  it  was  a  bogus  one  from  the  beginnii^  and  wa  em  believe 
it,  as  he  further  confessed  thai  it  was  gottein  up  en  purpose  to  injn^ 
the  Society.  The  for<^-^h^  I  haye  mentioned  as  now  aotire  ave  well 
known  to  me  and  to  many  members  in  all  parts  of  the  oonntrji  aaui 
they  have  all  been  organized  by  men  and  women  who.  are  in  eamert  and 
devoted  to  the  cause.    The  list  of  these  follows  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

The  aclttiiy  on  the  PaoifiD  Co4»i  since  the  visit  there  of  Bro.  Beiv 
tram  Keightley  is  vety  remarkable  and  eneouraging.  That  is  a  8eo>- 
tiott  of  the  United  States  which  ib  geographically  divided  from  the  rest 
by  iA  high  range  of  motlntains  running  nearly  all  the  way  np  and  dowa 
the  coast,  and  has  a  large  population  of  people  who  are  very  enterprising 
an4  liberal  in  their  ideas,  mere  eo,  it  would  seem,  than  on  the  Atiaatie 
Coast.  The  great  extent  of  this  field  id  Work,  running  as  it  does  so  far 
to  the  north  a»  the  confiiies  of  Alaska,  is  hardly  appreciated  even  by 
us  who  live  in  the  same  llmd  and,  of  oo^^8e,  cannot  be  by  our  Indian 
brethren.  From  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  in  California,  is  nearly 
4t)00  miles,  aad  then  Alaska  stretches  almost  as  far  again  to  the 
Korth  West  of  ^at.  Od  this  isoast  tliere  are  17  of  our  Brahches,  and 
they  are  in  my  opinion  as  active  aa  any  on  the  Atlantic  side  or  else- 
where. They  are  so  far  t>fE  frarn  Chicago,  where-  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  hold  our  Conventions,  that  it  was  necessary  to  lusve 
<id  interim  Conventions  to  give  the  membeES  an  opportunity  to  meet  each 
other  for  mutual  intercourse  and  to  lay  plans  for  future  work,  Thpai 
Conventions  haye  been  in  San  Francisco,  and  others  will  be  held.^ 

An  indication  of  the  extension  of  opr  growth  in  the  South, 
even  without  the  help  of  lecturers,  whom  we  sadly  need,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  forming  of  Branches  in  cities  of  ths^t  sectioa*  These  are  in  New 
Orleans  and  Yicksburg.  The  first  was  due  to  the  former  President  o| 
the  Krishna  T.  S.  of  Philadelphia^  and  the  one  in  Yiciksbaig  aros^ 
through  a  gentleman  who  wrote  to  Mme.  Blavatsky  in.  l^ondon,  wb^ 
sent  the  letter  to  this  office.  It  iei  composed  of  some  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  the  ci1y»  I  do  not  indude  the  Blavatsky  T.  S.  of  .the 
city  of  Washington  among  the  Southern  Branches,  because  it  ia  not 
strictly  in  the  South,  as  OoL  Olcott  can  well  explain  to  you* 

A  very  powerful  agency,  adopted  by  ns  and  carried  on  in  a  most 
admirable  manner  by  Brother  Fullerton,  is  the  Tract  MaiHng  Scheme, 
by  which  tracts  on  various  theosophical  snbjects  are  sent  all  over  the 
United  States  by  members  in  widely-separated  cities.  The  number  of 
these  tracts  already  printed  for  distribution  is  219,000.  Thia.sehem* 
has  been  sustained  by  private  help  from  members,  and  na  call  has  been 
SMuie  for  it  upon  the  funds  of  the  Society. 

Ammig  the  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  h^ing  the  membefs^4lM 
entire  Section,  and  to  give  them  a  feeling  of  solidarity  and  aoquaantanee* 
ship,  is  the  Thsoa&phicBl  FoTumj  now  over  a^year  in-existenee,  attd  edited 
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"by  Mr-  PaHeiHjan:  In  ii  we  quesWotfi  and  ret)lies  on  Tlie6s6phicat 
anbjects,  andlit  is  sent  ftee  to  ihe  memh^vB  eveiy  month.  A  great  deal 
of  iatet<es<»  is  exkibited  in  ihiS)  and  fthe  office  has  received  thanks  from* 
tiime  to  timeioritB  establiidimeBt. 

Next  eomes  the  Department  of  Branch  work,  which  so  far  is  onty 
demoted  t6  bending  to  all  the  Branches,  free,  every  few  Weeks  a  printed 
i^aper  on  ^eosophieal  subjects  already  read  at  some  Branch  meeting,* 
or  written  for  the  pnrpose.  These  are  meant  to  aid  the  Branches  in? 
tiuw^  work  and  to  famish  good  matariaL  So  far  the  nnxaber  issaed  is  8. 
A3  fimds  md  time  aUow,  the  Department  may  be  further  extended,  tg^ 
ipaeet  other  wants. 

nie  estabUidiment  ^  the  Aryah  Press,  through  thd  heip  ol  bne  of 
the  members  of  the  Aryan  Branch,  marked  an  era  in  our  woi:k  and  is 
full  of  great  promise  for  the  future.  It  was  conducted  from,  the 
beginning  by  Bror  James  M.  Pryse,  and  later  by  his  brother  John  M. 
Pryse,  as'  James  went  lately  to  London  to.  start  the  Blavatsky  Press, 
winch  has  followed  the  lead  of  that  in  New  Yoi>k  and  will  be  of  use 
Aere* 

The  ftpess  !s  not  for  profit,  but  solely  to  enable  the  General  Secretaiy 
to  do  more  work  at  cheaper  rates  tban  could  be  done  without  it. 

Although  no  doubt  the  financial  report  of  your  Treasurer  will  filhow 
^he  items  of  remittances  frpm  America  since  the  last  Convention,  we  feel 
pleasure  in  pointing  to  the  fact  ttat  pince  the  5th  4ay  of  FQbru9.ry  1889, 
this  office  has  sent  to  the  Adyar  Head-quarters  the  suip,  of  ^Tlvree 
thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy- three  dollars  and  62  cts,  of  which 
$  696*75  was  for  fees  and  2,776-87  for  donations.  We  have  found  that? 
the  time  for 'ptittiBg  the  Sbeiety  on  ik  voluntary  basis  has  not  arrived, 
and  the  reasons  are  various.  Feople  ^ike  to  be  reminded  'Of'  ar  definite 
obligation,  and  are  apt  to  forget  that  they  should  send  to  tiiat  whjiel| 
asks  np  fees,  for  indeed  they  cai^  naver  be  sure  when  any  mcmey  is  waate^ 
nqr  how  mueh,  and  if  ^^y  think  .otiieirs  are  giving  they  may  grow  caref^ 
l^afi.  @o  it  soems  better  to  hav«  a  definite  fixed  B^m^  leaving  the  liberaJt 
^loid  tho$e  wellpojS  to  add  in  the  way  Of  donations  as  th^y  see  fit  an4  f»^ 
9Jble.  It  eertainly  nevpr  attracts  any  ,go&d  maiterial  t^  nikake.the  efity^ 
fjfee  to  those  who  can  pay  the  «naU  $nm  asked,  and  il  worthy  pooi» 
peojJle  wish  to  come  in,  iib  I0  easy  to  have  a  mde  that  the  fee  in  th^  oa#i9 
way  be  remitted- 

In  Qonelusicai,  I  canonly  say  a  fc«r  words  from  personal  knowladg^ 

about  the  reverence  and  respect  that  are  felt  all  over  the  'United  State/ 

among  our  large  membership,,  for -the  two  fellow-students  and  workers 

who,  in  the  face  of  opposition,  have  for  so  many  years  held  aloft  the  banner 

©f  the  Society.    I  refer  to  ihf  old  friends.  Col.  H,  S.  Olcott  and  H.  P. 

^'         Blavatsky.    ^e  former  has  steadily  worked,  at  personal  sacrifice,  in  a 

cbmateiorWestam  men  severe,  andthrcogh  good  flnd'«ai^repdH;;  in  and 

#        oat  of  season*    M.  P.  Blavatsky  has  given  us  most  «f  all.    She  iiaB  glmi 

,^/        |o  ib^  West  what  it  naver  had;  and  to  tke  Eiaaiiai  i^emberar  scitie  6f  ika^ 
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keys  thai  tTiey  had  loist,  hnt  "w^hich  they  need/  anS  film,  in  tll^  cpiikfo^ 
has  made  it  poRsible  for  ns  to  have  ft  Theosophioar  Sooiety^  1  take  ntf 
credit  from  any  one  when  I  say  this,  for  eai6h  one  haa  his  own  particular 
work,  and  wo  have  yet  to  see  the  one  who  can  erren  imitaite  her  in  her 
own  sphere.  We  shoftld  therefore  never  forget  these  two,  and  AcmkL 
not  allow  the  malice  and  the  rumours  started  by  those  who  toe  inAed^ 
or  by  those  who  are  only  ignorant,  to  shake  our  loyalty  or  ovttroettM  oat 
gratitude. 

Beceiye,  then,  brothers*  from  the  American  Section  the  assuraboes 
of  our  fraternal  regard,  and  the  expression  of  our  hope  that,  as  the  year 
rolls  away,  we  may  all  learn  to  know  each  other  better  and  to  do  more 
work  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  which  I  believe  is  in  great  part  bound 
np  in  that  of  the  Theosophical  Society. 

Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

William  Q.  Judgb, 
Oeneral  Secretary^  American  Section  T.  8. 

Mk.  Keightlet  mentioned  that  in  the  formal  letter  appointing  him 
delegate  for  the  American  Section  was  contained  the  f oUbwing  zesolation 
with  reference  to  the  proposed  resignation  of  the  President-Founder^, 
which  had  been  supplemented  by  several  letters  which  he  had  seen  and 
received  personally  from  America  to  the  same  effect;  and  bethought 
that  that  resolution  and  the  letters  received  to  the  same  effect,  coming 
as  they  did  from  that  section  of  the  Society  which  had  done  more  to 
assist  the  President-Founder  in  his  work  than  any  other,  had  a  vei^ 
great  a  weight  in  inducing  him  to  aliandon  his  intention  to  retire* 

Spsoul  Resolution  of  the  Aksbican  Sbctiok. 

The  American  Section  does  not  wish  to  accept  any  resignation 
from  CoL  Oloott  of  his  office  of  President  of  the  Theosophical  Society, 
but  proposes  that  he  be  given  leave  of  absence  for  the  purpose  of  a 
vacation  for  whatever  time  is  necessary  for  a  full  re-establishment  of 
his  health,  and  that  an  acting  President  be  appointed  who  shall  be  se- 
lected by  him  to  perform  his  duties  during  his  absence,  andtliai  aa 
advisory  board  be  elected  to  help  the  said  acting  President  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  work,  and  that  at  the  same  time  any  suggestions  made 
by  the  President  in  vacation  to  said  Board  shall  have  the  same  effect  aa 
if  he  were  still  in  Head-quarters,  but  that  it  be  distinctly  nndersiood 
that  trivial  and  unnecessary  busifLesB  shall  not  bd  sent  to  said  CoL 
Olcott  during  his  vacation. 

By  order  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

William  Q.  Judge, 

OeneraZ  Seerekay^ 
He  added  that  when  Colonel  Oloott's  need  for  rest  became  loiowit 
fin  America^  funds  had  been  offex^d  by  one  of    the  members  of  ^km 
Society  there  to  help  in  enabling  him  to  do  so ;  which  certainly'  shewed 
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ihat  ibe  AmerioffiS  nore  earaeet  in  their  w»9h  that  hb  shonld  neiaia 
Im  office  of  Presideiit  of  ibe  Theciflopliical  8(Kdetf. 


Bk.  3.  Bowun  BitT,  LLJ).,  General  SeasekKxj^  Ceylofi  Section, 
JXL  foreBe&tmg  tlie  Yety  bnef  rofiort  of  tint  SftotioPf  Btdd  that  on  the  8tk 
or  d&  Nownber  last,  a-  (kwuialiiom  was  Md  in  Eandy  of  the  yariotui 
Iffancheff  of^e  Thaosogplnoal  Soriefy  in.  Ceylon.  He  had  edited  ih# 
teport  of  thai  OnafntfoBx  and  hoped^  when  it  was  finished,  to  pUoo 
a  popj  i^  the  hands  of  smne  of  the  delegates  present,  which,  he  had  n<> 
donbt,  woold  give  a  better  idea  ci  the  work  of  the  Society  in  that  Island 
than  the  brief  report .  he  wonld  read 
^       The  following  report  was  then  read  :— 

KSPOBT  OF  THE   CbTLOU  SbCTION  OP  T.  S. 

There  is  every  reason  to.  be  satisfied  with  the,  work  done  here  during 
the  past  year.  The  sectional  work  dnring  the  absence  of  a  OeneraL 
Secretary  has  been  conducted  by  H.  Dhanunapala>  assisted  by  Mr. 
Buultjeans  and  others.  Branches  were  visited  in  the  Western  Province. 
and  some  schools  organised  by  the  native  villagers.  In  the  month  of 
March  I  visited  the  Island  on  my  way  to  India.  During  a  few  weeks* 
ftay  I  visited  some  of  the  more  important  towns,  delivenng  addresses  i^, 
several  places.  The  presence  of  a  European  seemed  to  inspire  the  people 
vitb  enei^  and  resolution  to  prosecute  the  work  abeady  begun. 

Thousands  of  cheap  publications  have  been  issued  by  the  Buddhist 
!Press.  The  introduotoiy  Catechism  by  Mr.  Leadbeater  has  had  a  very; 
wide  -circfulation.  The  Olcott  Catechipi  has  been  used  only  in  the  higher 
classes  of  the  schools,  28,000  Sinhalese  copies  having  been  eirculated 
in  the  Island. 

The  cironlation  of  the  Bandareia  has  been  increased.  Since  I  jstarted; 
on  my  tour  I  was  enabled  to  secure  a  large  number  of  subscribers.  The 
following  works  have  been  issued  during  the  present  year. 

We  have  issued  during  the  year  the  following  .pnblioatknis  a 
I  '  Hadyapina^-oh  Intemperance. 

j  '  Dhammapala  Jataka. 

•)  Avavada  Sanghra* 

Sisubodha,  Fart  H.  ^ 

Dhamma  Ohakka  Sntra. 
Olcott'a  Buddhist  Catechism* 
Sisubodha,  Part  L 
£^mia-miUiy&-charfcdinaWaya 
<  Qogh&tMinawa. 

V  Mns4wad£-di.nawaya.  * 

Thd  Christian  missionarieli  are  unusually  active ;  they  are  using 

^'*        every  effort  to  deprive  tiie  Buddhists  of  the  opportunities  of  educating 
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r  The  Bng^MkHi^  Sbbeoto  in  Kandy  mdColQmboiM  «b««u«  (r>M^ 
activity.  The  jiixinber.  of  jmapep  in  Cokntt)K>  f^fappl.a^  t)if  f^YramW* 
report  of  School  Inspectors  has  been  amixMnily  satisfactory. 

Mf  visit  id  senreir^l  of  the  89fabol9  in  the  JWiUOid  Jxtti  otemiwtf.  me 
that  a  great  wAkit  of  order.  Method  and  Bjabetvi  ane  noedad.  Tho  Ean^ 
0chi)ol  forms  a  hrilliamt  ^xoeptioo,  oviog  to  tba  actiWify'iof  the  S^cieteiy 
«od  tihe  skill  and  i^illty  of  i\e  Head  Hafitmr,  Hr« .  Ji^^tiiilcft^ . 

The  Second  Annual  Convention  {^  the  T.  8.  wae  Md^tt  theSik  Bud 
9&i  of  Ncnnember  last  at  Kandy«.  A  report  of  4lie  pi!Ooo^diag»^witt  btt 
plaeed  in  the  hands  of  delegates. 

The  W.  E.  Society,  under  the  lefiidenhip  of  Ibn.  WenHsoott,  itf 
|»DBhiag  on  it*  operation.   FiVe  girk*  schodls  are  now  opened  wilSon  the 

From  Angxort  to  I4di  Decemlwr  I  was  engaged  on  n  leetiuii^  tonr 
fn  the  Central  and  Safearagasiawa  Rrovinoes.  ReceivtNl  a  Teij  frienfflj 
welcome  in  every  viUage  and  town;  visited  from  ?0  to  lOOplaosB ;  do!i- 
yered  abottt  120  lectures  and  addresses  on  Buddhism,  Theoeophj,  OeeaH 
^earning,  Condition  of  Christianity  in  large  towns  in  Eta^nd,  showwl  thft 
importance  of  industrial  and  technical  oducation.  Hie  mooBy  oolleeleA 
after  lectures  amounts  to  Bs.  1,911-90.  Sold  Be.  800  worth  of  books.  ' 
*  I  was  not  able  to  visit  several  of  the  Bn^ohes  owing  to  the  necessity 
of^keeping  to  my  lecture  course.  Felt  greatly  impressed  with  the  ear- 
iiestaesB  and  devotion  df  sdveral  of  tlie  friends  who  asrfsted  me  in  my 
tour. 

The  social  condition  of  several  of  the  villages  was  rery  low ;  di&ik* 
Ing,  gamMiDg  tfnd  idleness  ^ery  prevalent.  Th^  people  in  ^very  lU' 
stance  hailed  with  acclamation  my  proposal  to  intvodirce  iiidusttiiU 
schools.  The  wantof  ledknici^  eduoattta  isV^  nnMi  Mt. 
"^  Several  Branches  (Bxifit  only  in  name.  '  Nine  mtAk  4o  re^posBe  ti 
my  invitation  to -attend  *]S!andy  Convention.  I 'f^gard'thoee'ralenf 
BranchstfM'imerly«f«c»tliLlesB.'  '  •      '  -.   / 

The  necessity  of  lil^oag  §rm0  positive  wiork  wiA  ethical  teaching  is 
absolutely  necessary.  My  Beportof  Canvention  wiUf how  more  fally  the 
possibilities  of  the  future. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  heads  of  the  Government  in 
Ceylon  have  given  me  their  assurance  of  sympatliy  and  support  in 
developing  the  schemes  of  indostrial  and  technical  education. 

I  have  virtually  pledged  mysdf  t6the  Public  Instruction  Depart- 
ment to  comply  and  support  the  scheme  of  Ck)TerBm<int  education. 

A  small  section  of  th^  CMombo  society  hivre  embarrassed  me  oon- 
siderably  by  not  carrying  out  my  instnotkins.  ^Qba^  supervision  of  the 
existing  Buddhist  schools,  the^s^pjjointment^rf.  ^MeheiSy  4a,  is  y^rj 
defective.    More  method  Bi^d  discipline  jpH  tnsuv^  jjriatfT*W'^OQfni 

Gewrpl  fimfitmy^    • 
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tiE  PKmiwm  ei^lam^d  "^at  Di*.  Dttty'd  pi^^eht  labors  include^ 
«et^^l  ^jedtb.  He  lad  authorized  Min  td  rai^e  by  ptiblic  subsdriptioa 
iBL  new  Btiddlridt  !?iin4,  '^hich  should  be  exclusively  under  bis  own — ^tbo 
PrefiMhrtiiWB-^BttpeiTisdri^  control,  andwbicb  might  be  used  to  advane^ 
the  general  interests  of  Buddhism  and,  especially,  those  of  the  Bu^<- 
dhistfir  of  Ceylon.  1?heiW(^PundkDtef  had  already  created  at  GaU^  and 
Colonibo  wese  Te^tviolfed  by  the  clumsy  drafting  of  the  respective  Deed9> 
tad  eltpaimiieeli^  ptovad  tbat-the  Sinhalese  people  were  quite  ready  to 
iarftsif  to-Ui  ii^rtonal  honor  for  tiie  judfeioas  disbursement  of  thefr 
money.  The  President  hop6d  thai  Dr.  Daly's  pilblio  appe&la  will  resutt 
in  tha  raailing  of  a  large  sum*  In  the  Kondyan  country  he  had  coUected 
about  Be.  1^600.  He  had  also  made  Dr.  Daly  General  Manager  of 
Buddhist  Soliools  in  Ceylon. 

AJOVBXBS  OyHb.  ToKUSAWA  on  BlfrBALV  OT  T&l  ElOTO  ThBOSOPHISTS 
Alt^D  THlr  BtmimiSTS  09  jAPAlr. 

BtofHEit8»-*-^y  presence,  and  that  of  this  Buddhist  Priest^  Mi^ 
Xjmok  Cknaaratn^  iiidioatM  the  influence  whioh  your  Society,  tb^ough 
t2ie  Premdeti^  has  acqtdired  in  our  distant  country.  With  my  littld 
ssatterSng  ol  Bnglish,  it  Is  impossible  for  tne  to  describe  all  that  OolOnd 
Oloott  has  done  there.  The  effect  of  his  tour  through  Japan  last  year 
liaa  been  so  great  and  so  lasting,  that  the  tntn^nt  of  p«blio  opinioa  has 
lye^  aetuaHy  tamed  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  letters  and  new9- 
papera  received  weekly  at  Colombo  by  myself  and  compatriots  prove  what 
I  have  just  stated.  It  is  wonderful  that  one  man  could  have  done  8» 
miiob*  When  I  think  <rf  ihb  condition  of  my  religkm  three  years  ago^ 
I  feet  inoUaed  to  sbadder;  beoaMe^^  was  tiben  at  its  lowest  ebb.  Tbtd 
mora  I  netsel  npoft  tiieee  evil  times^  the  move  iscHned  I  eanto  blesa 
the  Theosophioal  Soohi(]F  and  Colonel  Okott^  A  eompaneon  belweMi  the 
alato  of  Buddhism  then  and  now  justifies  what  I  say.  Some  of  jotL 
ittay  know  tiMt  Buddhism  was  introduced  into  Japan  in  70  A.  D.,  and 
sb  ikppaalei^ao  wimagtf  to  tha  aentimentB  of  the  people  that  it  soon, 
acquired  widespread  influence,  and  finally  became  the  national  religiom 

But,  unfertimately,  some  eenturies  later  the  Portuguese  mission** 
atina  amA^ed  and  peESuadmt  BOme  Buddhists  to  change  their  creed, 
and  Christianity  gradually  acquired  power  in  the  land,  ^  Especially 
was  this  the  case  during  ^e  last  ^Q  years^  when  Buddhism  was 
trampled  under  foot  by  tha  missionaries,  for  till  quite  recently  the 
more  educated  of  bur  people  regarded  Buddhism  and  its  priests  with 
contempt.  A  few  staunch  followers  of  the  Lord  Buddh^^'s  doctrina 
tried  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  Christians,  but  it  was  in  vain. 
It  was  at  tkflidwk  tlonniit  that  th^Buddhists  came  to  hear  of  the  work 
of  CoiOJiei  OleoM^  and.  asfced  his  aid  and  sympathy.  Therefore,  last 
yeaiv  Hi**  Noguohi  waaseni  to  this  oounbry  to  persuade  the  Colonel  to 
go  ta  Japan  and  make  a  lecturing  tour  throu^  the  whole  cou&try* 
This,  I  am  happy  to  say,  he  did,  and  his  socoess  was  far  beyond  our 
most  sanguine  expectations.    Bdddhism  took  life  again,  and  Buddhists 


1b^^  ^rerjrwh&re  ie^  undertake  the  revival  df  their  anetent  ftuth. 
Jimong  the  most  oonspicnous  effects  of  this  revival,  aira  tiie  tfatee 
Buddhist  Universities  and  various  Colleges  now  about  to  be  instituted ; 
and  the  establishment  of  about  three  hundred  periodieals.  advocating 
jtnd  defending  Buddhism. 

Ton,  no  doubt,  know  all  about  Colonel  Oloott^s  historic  mission  to 
'Japan, — ^how  he  went  there,  escorted  bj  Hr.  Zensircy  Nogtii^,  and 
laboured  for  nearly  five  months  in  our  country  for  the  renovation  ci 
Buddhism.  By  his  fierjr  eloquence  and  earnestness  he  acroused  &e 
4ileeping  Buddhists  and  put  new  Hfe  hitb  religion; 

The  spread  of  materialism  and  scepticism  was  checked';. the  in- 
sufficiency of  Christianity  for  oUr  Wants  was  shown ;  and  the  truth  of 
Buddhism  vindicated.  A  reaction  of  a  mo&it  marvellous  character  has 
— ^aa  I  have  remarked — set  in  in  favor  of  Buddhism..  ThQ  foimdiiig  of 
many  Buddhist  schools,  Buddhist  newspapers  and  religions  journals, 
jare  ^bs  visible  results  of.  the  Colonel's  missioo.  ~  Imperial  Princes 
and  Princecnes  have  begun  to  talce  a  prominent  part  in.  BndcUustie 
ledueatioxi.  and  propaganda^  An  Imperial  Priaoess  has  heocBsie  Uw 
.patroness  of  the  Buddhist.  Women's  Sooiety-  of  Niigoya^  whieh  was 
founded  soon  after  he- had  lectured  in  that  dty  and  in  oonsequenee  of 
ihoA  triltrnteto  woman.  An  Imperial  Prince  has  becom»  Presideiit  of 
4^  •«  Basa  Sila  Society ;''  a.  body  founded  for  promoting  the  obaervaaoe 
.0t  the  ten  piidoepts  of  Buddhism  ten  years,  ago,  but  which^  owio^  to 
vtibe  strong  opposition  of  the  Christian  andsoepticid  classes^  had  died  out. 
^After  the  Colonel's  mission  it  has  been,  revived  and  is  Bowwockijig'. 
iThe  people  now  look  to.  the  Colonel  as  their-  banafactdr^  and.  to  tnany 
he  is  almost  their  father..  The  Christians  have  oeased  to  be  ao  ag(- 
gtessive  as  before :  their  converts  ase  inventing'  a.  new  foiem  ol  thair 
faith.  Yes,  the  mission  of  Col.  Oleottc  tto-  Japan  will  be  recorded  im 
history.  *  The  Japanese,  will  ever  remain,  gxatelal  to  hmt,  and  to-  kia 
Society,  and  I  hope,  Brothers,  you  will  always  take  a  kindijj^  inteanflbla 
0nr  people. 

List  ov  Comicittess. 
The  Peesident  th^  proceeded  to  f^poiat: .  Gomduttees  on  FinKoee 
and  the  Adyar  Library: —  '  ' 

'  No.  I. — ^Thb  FiNANCiB  Committee.. 

The  Committee  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Society  was  as  f  oljo  ws  :— 

1.  Mr.  Tookaram  Tatya,  and 

2.  .Hobed  Biustomjee  K.  Modi. 

MTo..  n:— The  Adtaa  lAdaAsr  Ooioimn. 
The  following  Committee  waa  appointed  to'  report  to  the  (To^tob* 
tion  on  the  best  measures  to  be  taken  to  realiie  the  object  ior  which' the 
Adyar  Libraiy  was  formed;-:—  r.  t  '     -      •<.  f  * 

1.  Mr.  Tookaram  Tatya. 

2.  Mr.  Shama  Bow  Vithar,^* 
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'3.  Dewan  Bahadur  P..  Sreenovaaa  Bow»  Judge.  e 

4.  Dewan-  Bahadur  J.  TiaVflhrnikanta  Bow« 

5.  Pandit  Gbpi  Nath. 

6.  Dr.  D.K.Daji. 

7.  Mr.  B.  Sivasankara  Pandiah. 

Thb  Pbvsidbnt  said  that  what  might  be  called  the  imperial  business' 
lad  been  transacted.  A  r^ort  had  been  read,  and  a  Council  composed 
of  the  Committee  representing  the  S^cretaries  of  all  the  Sections  had 
revised  the  rules  of  the  Society,  copies  of  which  might  be  had  on  ap« 
plication  to  the  Secretary,  and  would  also  be  distributed  to  all  the 
Sections  throughout  the  world.  After  explaining  the  constitution  of 
the  Council  and  the  Indian  Sections,  he  requested  Mb.  Kbiohtlbt  and 
his  colleagues,  the  Secretaries  of  the  four  Sections  and  their  represen- 
tatives, to  prepare  a  system  of  bye-laws  for  the  Indian  Section  of  the  Theo- 
Bophical  Society  and  to  present  the  same  to  the  Convention  for  adoption. 
No.  ni. — ^Thb  Propbbty  Trust  Committbb. 
Thb  Pbbsidbkt  said  that  the  uncertainty  with  regard  to  his  life 
which  had  been  pressing  upon  him  very  heavily  of  late,  made  him  think 
^igain  of  troubling  the  Convention  about  his  being  responsible  for  the 
property  of  the  Society.  He  wished  that  some*  way  eould  be  devised  by 
which  that  property  could  be  put  in  trust  with  some  three  persons.  He 
(Thb  Pbbsidbnt)  had  been  told  that  it  was  a  matter  of  honour  for  him  to 
be  responsible  for  the  property ;  but  he  wished  to  disembarrass  himaself 
of  that  responsibility,  as,  if  he  died,  the  property  might  get  mixe^  up 
with  his  personal  property  and  pass  to  his  heirs.  If  he  oould  reason* 
^ly  gei  himself  out  of  the  difficulty  by  passing  the  property  on  to  the 
charge  of  three  trustees,  well  and  good ;  if  not,  he  wished  that  some- 
body would  draft  a  will  for  him  by  which  he  could  hand  the  property 
over  to  somebody,  so  that  he  could  work  on  without  that  haunting  res- 
ponsibility resting  upon  him.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that  the  gentle- 
men present  would  name  a  Committee  to  take  his  request  into  their 
serious  consideration  and  to  give  him  final  advice  regarding  it.  If  no 
one  else  would  nominate  a  Committee,  he  would  himself  nominate  one. 

Mb.  Kbiohtlbt  made  a  suggestion  which,  he  said,  might  be  practi-* 
cable,  safe  and  easy  to  be  carried  out.    The  same  difficulty  as  was  felt 
-with  r^wd  to  the  Society's  property  in  India  was  felt  concerning  the 
property  of  the  Society  in  London,  and  very  competent  legal  advice  on 
;        the  position  was  taken.    As  a  result,  a  trust  deed  was  drawn   up, 
very  carefully  drafted,  and  setting  forth  the  objects  of  the  Society,  in 
great  detail,  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  organised,  and  the  purposes 
to  which  the  property  in  question  or  any  [sums  of  money  recwved  in 
fatare  for  the  Soeiety  by  will  or  donation,  orin  any  way,  oould  be  ap- 
l       plied  under  that  trust.    A  body  of  trustees  was  formed,  no*  less  ttma 
t>       seven  and  not  exceeding  fourteen  in  number,  who  had  absolutely  uncon- 
trolled power  in  applying  those  funds  and  property  in  any  way  they 
thought  fity  to  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  deed,  subject  in  that  case  to 
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the  proviso  that  Madajnc  Blavatsky  waa  on  tit  led  to  leave  direct  iona  In 
■writing  whioh  would  bo  binding  upon  thoHQ  tmstees,  so  long  as  ttio 
Theoflophicai  Society  continued  to  exiat.  Thus,  as  to  the  manner  in 
wkicli  that  property  ehonld  be  applied  to  the  general  objects  ef  the 
Society,  Madame  Blavataky  conld  prescribe  any  special  mode  in  whieh 
those  funds  ahouM  be  naed.  There  were  provieions  by  which  any  one  at 
the  trustees  coald  resign  when  he  liked,  by  which  they  could  add  to 
their  number,  by  which  any  one  of  thoni  who  made  himself  obnoxious 
to  the  rest  could  be  removed,  and  so  ou.  He  thought  it  laight  be  possi- 
ble to  adjipt  at  any  rate,  a  portion  of  that  deed  to  the  purpose  which. 
the  Colonel  wished  (hearj  hear).    Portions  of  the  deed  were  then  read, 

Mr*  Tooxjlium:  Tatta  said  that  they  must  all  bo  thankful  to  Mfi, 
Keigetlbt  for  the  copy  he  had  obtained  of  the  deed  from  the  London 
Head -quarters.  He  moved  that  a  Committee  consisting  of  the  following, 
he  appointed  to  consider  tho  subject. 

1*    Dewan  Bahadur  P.  Sreenevasa  Row,  Pantulu,  Sftiall  Cau^  CmH 
Juclye^  Madras. 

2.  Me.  B.  Keigiitley,  Barrister-aULaw, 

3.  Mb.  Skama  Eow  YlTHAL,  High  Court  Pleader. 

4.  Mr.  K.  NASKArxA  Row,  b,  a.,  n.  l..  High  Court  Vakil ,  Madras^ 
I     5.  Mr,  P,  Kbsaya  Pillai,  Fleader^  Qooty. 

6.  Mr.  T.  Sadasiva  Iter,  m,  a.,  b.  l.,  DisiiHci  Mufmf,  Madura. 

7.  Mr.  a.  NuNJUND.'iPPA,  b,  a.,  b.  l.,  Si^h  Court  Vakil,  Cuddapak 

8.  Mb,  TooKAsASi  Tatta,  Merchanij  Bombaij, 

The  motion  was  seconded,  supported  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mb.  Keightley  said  that,  before  the  meeting  adjourned,  he  had  a 
duty  to  perform  which  ha  felt  was  incumbent  upon  them,  and  would  bo 
performed  with  much  pleasure.  As  representing-  there,  MiDAifB  Bla- 
VATBKTj  the  American  and  BritiBh  Sections,  and  in  their  name  he  would 
call  upon  them  unanimously  to  thank  their  Ptesidcnt-Founder  most 
deeply  for  his  aelf-saorifice  in  consenting  to  i^ main  in  office  as  President 
of  the  Society  (loud  applause) ;  and  he  begged  that,  in  eipreastng 
their  thanks,  they  would  pledge  themselves  on  their  consciences  to  gi?e 
him  their  active  support  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  work  of  the  Society ; 
BO  that,  when  the  President  rotni-ned  to  his  post  w^ith  renewed  health, 
h«  would  be  gladdened  by  tho  sight  of  increased  activity  being  ei* 
hibited  in  all  the  hraBches  of  tho  Society,  and  would  find  the  Indian 
Section  in  perfect  order  and  able  to  compare  layoraiblj  with  the 
Sections  in  the  West,     (Loud  applause). 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  at  ^  ?,  u,  * 
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SECOND  DAY.    SUNDAY,  28th  DBCB^ 
The  Conyention  re-assembled  at  12  noon  as  the  Ii 
the  T.  S. 

Mr.  Keiqhtlet  proceeded  to  pnt  to  the  Conventi< 
adopt  certain  constitntional  roles — article  by  article- 
drafted  for  the  Indian  Section  as  its  acting  (General  Sec 

CONSTITUTldN  AND  BULES   OF  THE  InDUN  SbCTI 
THE   ThBOSOPHICAL   SoCIBTT.- 

ARTICLE  I. 

1.  The  Indian  Section  of  the  Theosophical  Societ 
under  the  Rnles  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  as  adoptee 
of  the  General  Council  held  at  Adyar,  Madras,  on  Decos 

2.  The  Indian  Section  consists  of  all  chartered 
Unattached  Fellows  of  the  Theosophical  Society  within  t 
limits  of  India. 

3.  The  General  Administration  and  supervision  of 
vested  in  a  Council,  composed  of  the  Presidents  of  all  h 
ez-offidoy  and  not  less  than  seven  additional  members,  w 
Presidents  of  Branches,  elected  at  the  annual  Conventioi 
to  serve  for  one  year. 

4.  The  Council  shall  meet  annually,  in  Convention,  oi 
and  two  following  days  at  such  place  as  the  Executive 
determine,  and  of  which  due  and  ample  notice  shall 
Convention  shall  be  presided  over  by  a  chairman  elected 
enly.  A  Quorum  of  tbe  Council  shall  consist  of  actual 
not  less  than  seven  Branches ;  but  Branches  not  repres 
gate  may  vote  by  proxy. 

5.  Any  Theosophist  in  good  standing,  not  a  delega 
may  attend  the  Convention,  but  without  power  to  vote. 

6.  Special  Conventions  may  be  held,  at  the  call  of 
cretiry  issued  upon  the  written  request  of  majority  ai 
Committee. 

7.  Each  Branch  composing  the  Section  makes  its 
and  manages  its  own  local  affairs  without  interference  fr 
the  General  Secretary  or  the  Executive  Committee,  p 
that  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  Society  are  not  violate 

ARTICLE  II. 

1.  There  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee  compose< 
bers  of  the  Council,  the  General  Secretary  being  one 
executive  functions  of  the  Council  shall  be  performed  by  i 
it  shall  serve  one  year,  and  be  elected  annually  in  Con 
jnay  fill  vacancies  occurnng,  by  resignation  or  otherwisi 
Tentions. 

2.  There  shall  be  a  General  Secretary,  who  shall  b< 
annual  Con.vention.  In  case  of  his  death  on  resignation 
be  filled  pro  tern  by  the  Executive  Committee. 


Xyommittee  aud  shall  ezet^ise  ita  powers,  subject  to  the  superYisioa  and 
ratification  of  the  Committee. 

'  4    Tkere  shall  be  a  TteOMxuteit  of  the  Sectioxi,  whose  offioe  ttay 
ii&VBwer  :be  h^ld  hj  the  Qeneial  Secz^taxy. 

5.  The  General  Becretarj  may  appoint  Provincial  Seeretones  inUa 
dauwretdon  and  define  their  powers,  snhjeot  to  ^ae  SKperviakm  of  the 
Ezecntiye  Committee. 

ABTIOLB  ni. 

1.  Membership  in  the  Society  is  open  to  ail  persons  wShmt 
tftistinction  of  sex,  race,  oreed,  or  caste. 

^.  Any  person  may  be  a  fellow  of  the  Society  without  j<nn]ng  any 
jmrticalar  Branch,  and  when  so  admitted  is  an  ^'  unattached"  member. 

3.  Admission  as  an  Active  Fellow  in  the  Society  is  obtained  in  the 
form  prescribed  in  the  General  Rules  of  the  Society.  Forms  of 
application  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the  General  Secretajy  or 
any  officer  of  the  Society. 

4.  Branch  Presidents,  while  so  acting,  the  General  Seoretaiy,  or 
others  on  whom  special  authority  has  been  conferred  by  the  President 
Founder  or  the  Executive  Committee,  and  no  others,  have  authority 
to  adxuit  members  and  all  powers  on  this  behalf  hitherto  conferred  are 
Jteseby  annulled  unless  revived  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

£.  The  number  of  Branches  which  may  be  formed  in  any  one  plaos 
is  not  limited,  but  no  second  branch  shaU  be  chartered  in  a  ghren  ^aoe 
unless  the  Executive  Committee  is  satisfied  to  its  advisability. 

6.  The  name  Branch  is  not  obligatory  and  any  suoh  body  may 
adopt  any  designation  that  it  may  wish. 

7.  Application  for  charters,  or  autihiority  to  form  a  Branch  within 
4{he  limits  of  India,  must  be  addressed  to  the  General  Secretaiy  and 
•i^ed  by  at  least  five  fellows  of  the  Society  who  intend  to  aoquiie 
membership  in  the  new  Branch,  or  persons  who  have  oomplied  with  the 
4)ond3tionB  of  membership. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

1.  Every  Fellow  of  the  Society  residing  permanently  in  India 
shall  pay  to  tlie  General  Secretary  of  the  Section  an  annusd  subscrip- 
tion of  Be.  1  in  the  case  of  a  member  of  a  Branch  and  of  Bs.  2  in  the  case 
of  an  "  unattached'*  member,  for  the  expenses  of  the  Section. 

2.  The  Secretary  of  each  Branch  must  at  once  notify  the  Gteneral 
Secretary  of  the  nanie  and  address  of  any  member  of  his  Branch,  who, 
by  default  of  payment  of  his  Branch  dues,  loses  his  Branch  membership. 
Thereupon  the  General  Secretary  shall  register  him  as  an  unattached 
niember  and  qolleet  the  higher  subscription. 

3.  The  Oenev:ii^  Seoretary  is  empowered,  to  colleoi.the  aannal 
dues  of  members  by  issuing  veoeipts  per  Y*  P.  P.  fixr  the  amount  of  th9 
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dnes  plus  the  monej  order  eommistion,  and  refusal  of  the  packet  shall 
be  concddered  as  reaigiiation  of  membership.  Thereupon  th^  General 
Secretary  shall  notify  their  names  to  the  Seoretariee  of  their  Branched 
(if  any)  as  no  longer  members  of  the  Sodetj. 

4.  Annual  dues  shall  become  payable  on  the  Slst  March  in  each 
year  in  advance. 

5.  Every  applioatfen  for  admissiDii  as  a  Fdlow  must  be  aocom« 
panied  by  an  Entrance  Fee  of  Bs.  10. 

6.  Any  person  wishing  to  exchange  membership  in  a  Branch  for 
unattached  membership,  must  notify  the  Secretary  of  his  Branch  and 
also  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Section,  and  tihe  Secretary  of  tba 
Branch  must  also  certify  the  fact  to  the  General  Secretary. 

7.  Any  member  wishing  to  transfer  his  membership  from  one 
Branch  to  another,  must  produce  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Branch  he 
joins  a  certificate  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Branch  he  leaves  that  hia 
dues  have  been  paid  up  to  date. 

8.  Any  Fellow  not  paying  his  annual  subscription  to  the  Sectioa. 
for  two  consecutive  years  shall  be  held  to  have  resigned  his  membership 
and  his  nan^e  shall  be  erased  from  the  list  of  members ;  but  he  may 
revive  his  membership  at  any  time  by  payment  of  all  arrears. 

9.  The  Entrance  Fee  may  be  remitted  or  xeduced  by  the  Exeeutivtf 
Committee  in  special  cases  at  their  discretion,  or  on  the  recommendation 
of  tha  President  of  a  Branch  and  they  may  also  allow  exceptions  to  be 
made  to  the  foregoing  rule. 

ARTICLE  V. 

1.  The  General  Rules  of  the  T.  S.  are  hereby  adopted  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  Indian  Section  and  shall  apply 
equally  with  the  above  to  all  its  members. 

ARTICLE  VL 

1.  Temporary  alterations  and  amendments  in  these  rules  may  be 
made  by  the  Executive  Committee  subject  to  ratification  by  the  annual 
Convention  of  the  Section. 

Officers. 

Bertram  Eeightley  (M.  A.,  Cantab.),  Oenercd  Seoretwry. 

OaunoiUors. 


Toofcaram  Tatya.                       P.  Kasava  Pillai. 

iii' 

If.  D.  Khandalvala.                 C.  Sambiah  Chetty, 

:«> 

Dorabji  Dosabhoy.                    Dr.  J.  K.  Daji. 

:'' 

C.  Eottayya.                            Babu  Dinanath  Ganguli. 

,> 

Lieut.  Peacocke.                       Dewan  Bahadur  B.  Baghunai^  Baoi 

and  all  Fremdents  of  Branches. 

Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Tookaram  Tatya,  Mr.  IT.  D.  Hiandalvala,  Pandit  Qopi  Nath^ 
Dr.  Daji,  Mr.  Kesava  Fillai,  Mr.  C*  Sarabiah  Chatty,  and  the  General 
Secretarj', 

He  said  that  the  idea  of  having  additional  members  of  Council 
hesidoB  Branch  Presidents,  was  in  order  to  associate  in  the  aotive  work 
of  the  Society  J  individual  members  who  niight  be  scattered  over  a  rast 
territory  and  not  bo  acting  as  Presidents  of  Branch ei,  hut  whose  adrice 
and  active  co-operation  would  be  of  great  value  in  carrying  on  the  work, 
for  instance,  such  memhers  as  Prince  Harisingji  Rupaingji^  Messra, 
Cooppooaawmy  Iyer  and  Tooketram  Tatya. 

Refeii-ing  to  the  article  preacrihing  the  holding  of  the  Convention 
meetinga,  Colonel  Olcott  said  that  the  only  time  when  the  Convention 
conld  be  held  waa  the  Christmas  holidays,  He  mentioned  that  some 
years  ago  a  propoaal  had  been  made  to  hold  alternative  ConyentiDus  of 
the  Theosophical  Society  itself,  in  difFerent  parts  of  India,  He  !iad 
opposed  such  a  proposal,  because  Head -quarters  represented  Europe  and 
America  ae  well  as  India,  and  Adyar  was  as  natural  a  centre  for  all  ft* 
any  other  place.  Further,  the  archives  of  the  Society  were  at  tlie 
Head— quarters,  and  it  would  not  be  convenient  to  convey  them  to 
Calcutta,  Bombay,  Lahore  or  Allahabad,  The  Indian  Section  might 
however,  have  its  Convention  in  any  part  of  India ;  and  if  it  was  decided 
at  any  time  to  have  it  in  Calcutta,  it  might  be  convenient  to  hold  it  dur- 
ing the  Durga  Pooja  holidays.  Wlienever  it  was  not  held  elsewhere,  it 
might  be  held  hei^,  in  this  Convention  Hall. 

It  was,  after  some  diBcussion,  carried  unanimously  that  the  Con- 
vention be  held  during  the  Chris tma^  week  and  that  the  i^ueBtien  of 
place  be  left  open,  i  -  -  ^* 

Referring  to  clause  4  under  Article  III,  Mr.  Keightlet  said  itsfe 
anything  dtine  by  the  General  Secretary  which  was  not  approved  l>y 
any  one  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  could  be  oallod  in  question 

before  that  body: 

« 

The  Peebideht  :  The  understanding  being  that  the  Genera! 
S^aretary  shall  be  acting  on  the  general  lines  of  policy  laid  down  by  tbo 
Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  P.  R.  Mehta  proposed  that  the  whole  of  the  snbecriptiona  be 
paid  to  the  Head-quarters  Fund  ;  but  considerable  discussion  ensued,  at 
the  end  of  which  it  was  arranged  that  the  queation  be  left  to  th?  di^ 
cretion  of  the  Council  of  the  Section. 

A  motion  was  brought  forward  that  the  eubscription  bfe  changed 
from  10  Rs-  to  5  Rs,  ;  but  a  poll  was  taken,  when  it  was  found  tlat 
a  majority  gf  Branches  w^e  iu  ^voiir  of  lUt.  lOj  and.  the  motiofl  iFa3 
lost,  ^ 


tlie  correspondence  with  all  the  Branches  between  kki  twd  Asmfltanis, 
and  make  them,  so  to  speak,  his  ejes  and  ears.    Besides  that,  ii  wmQd 
also  be  part  of  their  work  and  of  his  own  duty  to  keep  in  <)oinmimi- 
cation  with  scattered  and  nnattached  members,  whose  h^p  wduM  be  of 
great  importance  to  him  so  far  as  their  time  woold  permit.    The  seeond 
branch  of  his  schene  was  to  print  and  circulate  to  every  member^  the 
Indian  Section  gratis  every  month  a  pamphlet  of  12  pages  (dnodeeimo) 
consisting  of  questions  and  answers  on  topics  of  Theosophicat  interest 
In  doing  this,  he  would  make  free  extracts  from  lihe  ^^Th^os&pb&ctA 
Forom,"  but,  broadly  speaking,  it  would  deal  wifli  toy  qnesttons  of 
interest  bearing  on  Theosophy  in  any  sort  of  way  that  would  be  sent 
him.    In  this  work,  he  looked  to  unattached  members  helping  him  T«ry 
particularly.    In  the  pamphlet  he  wished  to  give  as  much  of  Blndu 
thought  as  of  Western  thought^  and  he  would  send  it  to  Mr.  Judge, 
who  would  make  use  of  the  matter  about  Hindu  thought  there.    In 
the  case  of  the  members  of  Branches,  the  required  number  of  copies 
would  be   sent  to  the  Secretary  for  distribution,  and  in  the  case 
of  unattached  members  they  would  be  sent  direct  to  them  from  the 
Head-quarters.    He  would  collect  the  annual  dues  by  V .  P.  P.,  sending 
one  number  of  the  new  paper  out  of  the  whole  year's  issues  to  eveiy 
member  who  had  not  paid  his  dues,  for  the  amount  of  his  annual 
dues  plus  postal  commission.  These  issues  would  form  something  tangible 
and  a  member  would  practically  receive  something  in  return  for  his 
subscription,  and  he  would  be  apprised  in  advance  of  the  sending  by 
y.  p.  P.  by  a  notice  in  the  previous  number.  .  His  third  scheme  of 
work  was  to  prepare  and  issue  for  all  Branches  in  India  a  paper  or 
papers  which  might  be  read  at  Branch  meetings,  once  a  month  at  least 
This  was  the  American  scheme,  and  such  paper  would  be  a  pamphlet  of 
16  or  24  pages  uniform  in  size  with  the  new  paper,  and  toauld  be  issued  rniJy 
to  Secretaries  of  Branches  and  not  under  any  drcumstances  to  the  indhidml 
members.    The  object  was  to  give  an  inducement  to  ilie  toiembers  of  a 
branch  for  attending  its  meetings,  to  afford  a  stimulus  to  acattered 
members  to  form  a  Branch,  to  assist  in  the  work  of  the  Branch,  to  fonnrii 
niaterials  to  Branches  for  study  and  discussion,  and  to  aittraet  outsiders. 
Those  were  the  three  lines  of  work  he  proposed  to  initiate;    Anedier' 
part  of  the  work  would  be  to  get  up  lecturing  tours  and  visitatkms  by 
the  Provincial  Secretaries,  and  sudbi  inspectors  as  Mr.  Kotayya,  and  to  ar- 
range for  the  visit  of  such  able  and  prominent  exponents  of  Theosophy 
as  Mbs.  Anmb  Besaitt  (applause).    That    lady  earned  her  own  living 
in  England  by  lecturing,  and  before  he  could  invite  her  to  pay  ia  vist, 
1^  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  guarantee,  at  any  rate,  all  her  expenses  in 
Ihdia,    He  then  read  a  draft  circular  which  he  proposed  to  issae 
shortly. 

Passing  on  to  the  question  of  fun<^  necessazy  for  carrying  out  his 
acheme^he  sadd  he  required  a  short-hand  writer  on  Bs.  50 — ^half  of  whidi 
ptdary  he  was  prepared  to  give  himself,  and  reckoning  for  postage, 
printing,  &c.y  he  waa  of  opinion  tiiKt  Bs.  200  a  month  would  cover  idt 
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the  actaikl  expenses  of  the  Sectional  Staff,  and  that  Bs.  500  jnore  waa 
neoeeeary  for  hie  own  travelling  expense  on  a  six  mantba'  tour  o£  inspec- 
tion to  the  Branches.  Roughly  speaJcing,  he  wonld  reqnii»  Rupees  3,000' 
a  year  for  the  General  Secretary's  Offica  Including  Rupees  1,000^  aa 
nuiumum  expenses  of  residence  for  the  staff  at  Head-quarters^  represent- 
ed by  the  seotional  contribution,  they  had  to  raise  Rs.  4,000  during  the 
next  twelvemonth.  He  was  not  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  work  ot 
General  Secretary  with  an  hypothetical  prospect  before  him,  and  he 
begged  that  those  -present  wonld  put  on  papiar  the  amounts  they  were 
prepared  to  guarantee  for  the  expenses  of  the  current  year,  adding  that 
the  guaiantors  would  have  returned  to  them  such  proportion  of  their  con- 
tributions as  might  not  leave  a  deficit. 

The  Prssident^Founder  headed  the  list  with  Rupees  100  for  Mme 
Bkbvatsky  and  the  like  sum  for  himself,  and  the  subscription  paper 
being  circulated,  the  Indian  Section  Convention  adjourned  at  3^  p.  m 

THIRD  DAT,  MONDAY,  29th  DECEMBEK 
Rbport  or  THS  Audit  CoMHtTTSB. 
On  the  reassembling  of  the  Convention  <rf  the  T.  S.,  the  following 
Report  of  the  Audit  Committee  was  read  :--^  - 

We  beg  to  report  that  we  have  carefully  gone  through  all  the 
accounts,  and  find  them  correct  to  our  oomplete  satisfaction.  Ve 
are  glad  to  see  that  the  Colonel  has  contrived  a  system  by  wMiA  n^ 
bills  are  passed  without  his  sanction ;  vnd  consequently  a  T6ry  good 
check  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  expenditure.  Yet,  we  beg  to  suggest 
economy  in  the  keeping  up  of  animals,  the  coat  of  which  has  increased 
enormously  this  year,  as  there  are  more  than  the  necesssxy  animals  iu 
the  stables. 

We  also  beg  to  suggest  that  all  the  Oovemment  papers  which  a^ 
kept  with  the  Treasurer  in  the  safe,  and  sjoe  likely  to  be  stden  when  the 
Trefbsnrw  is  not  in  the  ofBoe,  as  was  reoommflnded,  be  lodged  in  th^ 
Hadras  Bank  for  safe  custody. 

We  also  find  that  the  wages  of  servants  have  increased,  which  may 
be  reduced ;  and  they  may  be  engaged  temporarily  when  their  service^ 
are  needed. 

TOOXARAII  TaTYA. 
.  RUSTOMJES  K.  MoDn 
Thx  Prbsidbkt  said  that  all  the  horses  had  been  sick ;  the  sows  l^ai^ 
had  their  joong  and  he  did  not  want  to  sell  them  to.the  butchei^  butra* 
ther  to  keep  them  till  they  could  wcrk.    Asi^qgsxdatheooatof  theestalh 
lishmasti^hey  had  been  pajii^  the  BecprdiiiCfSeeretaiy  and  Trutfurer 
a  salary,  which  had  not  been  dojBe  belove. .  As.  nB0»ds  ihegacdsn,  the 
servants  emplojad  on  it  had  been  the  saam. '  It  was  impossible  io 
xeduMihe  staff  of  kkbo«iw»ai  the  plaea  wiijuy^ 
trees  to  die  from  wanjt  of  wpi^;  "^Jm^lfiOi^  eptiajJ^heavylosiB.  r  ^o 
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Government  Securities  conld,  of  ooorse,  Ise  pnt  in  tlie  Bftnkif  tbe  Com' 
^ttee  thouglit  necessary. 

REPCEr  OF  THE  Adtar  Libraet  Commi^be. 
The  following  is  the  report  of  this  Committee  :— 
:  YaoTOommii^.  .ooii»ider  thftt,  owing  io  the  p^e/sent  urg^l  needs 
of  the  Sooietj  in.  Indi»»  it  will  be  impoBsible  for  the  Indian  Seotiai^  as 
fiiich^  to  raise  the  funds  neeesaary  to  pnt  tha  Adyar  Lib^n^  ob  a 
suniid  'vraridng  basis,  and  therefore  advise  that  for  the  ^ensuing,  year 
things  Ko  on  as  before* 

TOOKIBAM  TaTTA, 
:     J.  K.  DaJI» 

Lakshvikakta  Bow, 
Paxdit  Gopi  Nath. 
Abtae,  28*  December  1890. 


DiSCUSSIOK  ON'THB  AB6VE  RePOET. 

Mr.  Eeightley'moved  a  resolution  entreating  the  President-Fonnder 
io  profit  by  every  opportunity,  during  his  enforced  holiday,  toni^ge 
upon  the  consideration  of  persons  able  to  contribute  to  the  Libraij,  tbe 
desirability  and  necessity  of  their  doing  so.  It  must  be  a  special  re- 
quest from  the  Ccmvention  to  him  to  help  in  starting  an  endowment  for 
the  Iflbrary  in  the  future  (Hear,  hear,  and  applause). 

De.  Daly  supported  Ms,  B:BiGHTLET,  and  said  that  if  the  President- 
Founder  or  solne  other  gentlemen  would  give  a  series  of  lectures  on 
the  value  of  the  Library  throughout  India,  he  believed  that  at  the  end 
of.  three  months,  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  permanently  endow  the 
Library,  might  be  raised.  Appeals  through  the  Theosophdst  and  Lucifer 
•would  not  avail  much,  for  the  Bimple  reason  that  those  publications  had 
not  a  sufficiently  wide  tsirculation.  He  added  that  money  would  be  forth- 
coming if  the  public  were  also  appealed  to  through  the  newspapen. 

It  was  then  carried  unanimously  that  a  formal  resolution  «hn1^  be 
dr^ted  by  the  Committee  requesting  the  President-Founder  to  use,  dnr^ 
ing  his  holiday,  all  available  means  to  raise  funds  for  the  Library. 

The  Tbust  Deed  Committee. 

Ub.  Kbigetlet,  after  a  few  prefatory  remarks,  sai^that  it  had  been 

found  absolutely  impossible  both  in  London  and  India  to  give  the  Theo- 

BOphiccbl  Society  any  legal  status*  *  It  could  not  be  regiBtered  under  any 

'  of  the  acts  relating  to  t^haritable  institutions  or  educational  bodies  of  the 

ordinary  kind,  beoaase  of  tho  fluctuating  charaoter  and  geographtesl 

'  distribution  of  its  memberAip.    Oonsequontly,  in  the  eady  pairi^el  ibis 

'  y^ar  in  London,  yfhBa  the  Thseosopbicai  Sooiet^^  had  beeome  possessed, 

through  Mrs.  Aunie-Besant's  gexieifoBity,  of  the  le^se  of  her  hmm  as  its 

Head-^qtoutem,-^  measkue  •  'irMcK:  also '  myolved  the  eajwaditws  of  a 

eumof  money  on  alterations  and  additions^it  becsme  impcistival^ 
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necessary  that  the  title  of  this  property  should  be  Tested  in. some  legal 
body  representing,  so  to  speak,  the  Society.  On  the  one  :handy^  it  was 
not  right  to  have  lelt  the  house  in  Mrs.  Besant's  name,  and  on  the  other, 
Madame  Blatratsky's  health  precluded  it  being  in  her  own  name.  After 
^erj  careful  consideration  with  able  London  lawyers,  it  was  decided  to 
dmw  u^  a  trust-deefd  which  set  forth  the  vftriaHs  objects  ttod  purposes  of 
the  Sodety,  the  broadest  possibie  scope  being  giren  to  it.  Under  ih^ 
terms  of?  iksA  deed,  full  powers  were  given  to  the  trustees  with  regard 
to  the  disposal,  realisation  and  expenditure  of  funds.  Amoag  theiv ' 
provisions,  it  also  set  forth  that  any  objectionable  trustee:  ecfuld  be.exi* 
eluded  from  office  by  a  frd  majority  of  the  trustees,  and  ipso  f<icto  his 
trusteeship  ceases  with  a  formal  notification  to  him.  He  then  presented 
the  following  resolution  which,  he  said,  had  been  arrlyed  at  by  the 
Trust  Committee  appointed  at  the  first  'day's  Convention  at  his  recom< 
me^dation. 

Eesolved'-^Your  Committee  recommend,  in  compliance  with  the  desire 
of  the  President-Fouiider,  that  the  property  of  the  Society  shall  be  trans- 
f  erre.d  to  a  body  of  trustees,  consisting  of  Colonel  H.  S.  Olcott,  Mme.  H. 
P.  Blavatsky,  Mr.  W.  Q,  Judge,  Mr.  Bertram  Keightley,  Mr.  N.  D. 
Khandalavala,  Mr.  Tookaram  Tatya,  and  Pundit  Gopinath,  Mr.  SambiieA 
Chett;^,  Mr.  Narendro  Nath  Sen  under  a  deed  of  trust,  which  shall  be 
drawn  up  on  the  general  model  of  that  executed  at  London  on  August 
4, 1890,  for  a  similar  purpose. 

The  number  of  the  trustees  was  rather  large  as  compared  with  the 
English  Committee.  As  the  property  of  the  whole  Society  was  repre- 
sented, it  was  obviously  desirable  that  Colonel  Olcott^  President-Founder, 
Madame  Blavatsky  of  London,  Mr.  Judge  of  America,  and  the  speaker 
himself,  as  Indian  General  Secretary,  sliould  be  included  in  that  deed*. 
Then,  for  convenience  of  business,  it  was  most  desirable  that  there  should 
be  a  large  element  of  the  Indian  Section  on  the  body  of  the  trustees.  Ah 
the  property  was  situated  in  India,  the  gentlemen  of  the  Indian  Section 
would  be  the  right  persons  to  advise  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  property, 
if  anj"  doubt  arose. 

.  The  Prjbsident  said  that  he  must  have  control  over  the  manage* 
ment  of  the  property  as  long  as  he  retained  his  present  connection  with 
the  Society,  because  if  they  were  going  to  divide  the  management  over 
such  a  large  field,  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  carry  on  the  work. 
If  he  could  be  made  the  managing  trustee,  so  as  to  control  Hie  property 
uptil  he  was  relieved  of  office,  and  somebody  else  should  theni^aiiage  it . 
wlio  lived  at  the  Head-quarters,  the  plan  would  be  wovkabki.  B^risaibance* 
there  was  a  passage  that  had  been  required  to  be  made  to  the  Lthraiy* 
There  was  no  money  for  theWeir]!^  but  he  advaaeed  money  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  TheosopMst  and  recouped  ii  sulisequenlljr,  whereaa  under  the  teropi 
oi  the  resolution,  he  would  be  bbt^ped  to  wiite  to  New  Yorifi,  .Lendon, 
ttud  elsewltere,  and  th^  pitted  might  gQi^  jcacik  aiftd  rain  bef^  Im  Ji^^eeiiKid. 
atiBWeps* 


.  v'      All  asximated-dnoaxfik^rihen  took  .pliMU).  . 

Pakdit  OopzHi/TH  rappovted  Ae  BmddsnitsiTmr,  aind  mu^d  ofriiicm 
.  t  ihat  ha  aheald  be  pi«4»  the  ManngiBg  Tnamiice, . 

Mb«  KfiiopTi«^  ngmin/ied.  iheaaibalr  t}i^j  wgkm  in.  ihe  proiBnce  of 

,^ft)iocri*.(^  legal  diffio«l<9€B..  Hesoggeslsdiibfbt.ik  clause  bs^  added  io.  the 

^  Ipeed  tp  the  eAn^  tiiat tlie  trtuteea  .le  empowered  jto  appoint. eae  of 

.their  ii^ii!^hAir^  i^»  ntanagiTig.  tniaiqo  of  the  w^^^  wheee  demoaiii  aU 

matters  of  detail  should  be  final,  subject  to  the  sf^irpTal  of  tiie  gsn^nd 

body  of  ike  irustees,  if  neceas^iy.    They  irould  then  appoint  Golond 

01<oott  as  snch  managing  trastee  (hear,  hear),  and  when  he  died,  the 

'   k jipbintnifent  of  his  snocessor  was  provided  for  in  the  deed. 

Dr.  Balt  thought  that  Colonel  Oloott  would  then  only  be  the 
care-taker  of  the  propetiy. 

Mb.  Keightlet  said  that  if  th^  appointed  trostees,  snch  tmstees 
must  have  power,  but  that  if  they  did  not  appoint  them,  they  stopped 
(where  they  were.  Whatever  trustees  they  nominated,  they  as  a  body 
smst  exerciscf  legal  control  over  the  property. 

BXWAH  Bahadus  p.  Sbbeneyasa  Bow  pointed  out  that  if  Colonel 
.Oloptt  wished  to  terminate  his  responsibiUty  for  the  property  he  should 
itolMsute  >  deed  of  trust ;  if  he  did  not  wish  to  do' so,  lie  could  make  a 
wiU. 

Mb.  Gopinath  read  a  clause  of  the  trust  deed  ^of  the  London 
Theosophical  Society,  and  was  of  opinion  that  it  covered  the  ease. 

Mb.  KsiaBTLBY  did  xiot  think  ao.  He  pc^nted  out  that  the  great 
difficulty  was  to  frame  a  clause  which  would  give  the  Colonel  the  prac- 
<tioal  management  of  the  property.  On  considering  the  matter,  it 
eeemed  to  him  that  the  best  way  d  effecting  that  object  was  by  insert- 
ing a  general  clause,  which  practically  gave  him  control  over  the  trustees 
in  one  aspect,  and  in  the  other  nominated  him  during  his  life,  or  till  his 
^retirement  from  the  trusteeship,  as  the  executive  officer.  He  would 
^mly  too  be  delighted  to  accept  any  other  way  of  getting  over  the  diffi- 
culty;  but  the  legal  obstacles  involved  were  discussed  for  days  in  London, 
where  they  tried  every  conceivable  plan  to  evade  the  necessity  of  a  trost 
4eed  of  this  character,  and  they  could  not  escape  from  it. 

Mb.  p.  B.  Mehta  suggested  that  a  clause  be  added  to  the  effect 

'.Urn/b  the  Colonel  should  remain  the  managing  trustee  during  his  life- 

.time  «nd  moved  tiiat  tiie  trust-deed  as  prepared  by  !&.' Eeighiiqr 

^  jba  ttiq^M  ivvith  th^  proviso  that  a  clause  might  be  added  to  the  effect 

>.  c  tVrt^i^f  ^lonel  should  remain  managing  trustee  of  the  estate. 

Mb.  Tookabah  Ttttya  seconded. 
1*.      MB^.SBKffiiuvcHggsBted  that  the  Oofivenl^ 
«maU  GonmiMfie  to^tahe.tha  maMer  in  bafed  with  pownr  to^eany  i^ 
ISkHmgh  onih^  Baes^m  wWehihey  had  dfl^^ 

Mn.^ooKA&a[  TAflnrA  suggeBledtiiat  the  iefloro^g  gwif  omoii  ahoalj 
-if»m  that  Ceitamillee^  *  CoIomI  Oloott^  Hr.  JM^^H^^iA  IkimmMb^ 
dur  S.  Subramaaia  Iyer, «.  M. 
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Mr.  Kbiohtlet  tken  added  (be.&UolnriiiirnderrtQ  tbe.ftb^ve  resoln* 
ition,  wluohicasseocrndttd,  sod  earned  WBtw^  ^  . 

Tliat  a  Gommittee  ooBsktiiig  df-ihe  PreeideBt-Fo'iiikdei',  Mr.  Berl^m 
Ktfighi^ef  andtbe  Hcml.  S.  SnbManaamlyerb^  and  n  bet^by  appoint* 
^  to  drtiw  np  a  TrtfBt  Deed  fiartHe  Theosoplfieal  Soeiety  on  1^  geiferal 
iCiodeF  of  thtit  adopted  in  liondon  on  Angtist'  11,  1860^  prbT^ding  Ikow- 
eTerforihePiesident-Foimder  vetaimng  tka  manai^emeiit  of  the'pro- 
'  p6ik*ty  dnring  his  fife. 

'■    ^      "    '    '   -^  •    '    EXTEACTB"   '■  ^' 

Pram  some  of,  the  Letters  and  Telegrams  received  hy  the  JPreMetU* 
Founder  regarding  his  resignation  from  Office, 

To  Secrbtart,  I    From  Sbcrktart,  . 

Theosophical  Society.  [       Oyan  iiarga  Theosophical  Society, 

*^  Besolved — Colonel  Olcott  be  requested  to  oontinae  Preaidenf 


PcBKO  Chandra  Mu^erjxe,  President  of  the  Juhhulpore  Branchy  and 
rigned  ly  M  the  Uemhen  :-«-*^  We  belieye  that  jionr  retiranAmt  at  this 
stoge. would  proTe  ruinous  to  tbe  movement,  at  least  in  India,  lor  ire 
tarn  of  no  gentleman,  Indian  €ft  European  vbo  commands  jeoongh. 
public  confidenoe  here  to  be  able  to  fill  your  place," 

■  J      II" 

&B8(».Tmovs  or  tub  Naopub  Theosophical  Societt  . ?*  Kiai  it  is 

entirely  owing  to  tbe  untiring  seal  and  energy  of  the  respeoted  Coh 
Olcoi^  that  the  Theosophical  Society  has  begun  to  gain  a  firm  footing  in 
India. 

"  That  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  sowing  and  the  growth  of  Uni- 
versal Brotterhood  on  the  broad  lines  and  principles  Ifiid  dow?i  by  the 
fevered  President-Founder,  the  several  societies  whidi  are  now  tfro- 
greasing  in  social  and  political  matters  would  never  have  come  i&to 
existence.  ^      ' 

"  That  the  Society  has  not  grown  sufficiently  old  to  survive  without 
the  life  in  it  of  the  beloved  benefactor.  It  is  sure  to  suffer  by  hia 
absence  and  retirement.'* 

(Four  other  resolutions  in  the  same  strain.) 

Caw.  PAMOif  {Kangra)  i-r-^  I  hope  you  will  not  think  of  rarigning 
|]b»..PresideQtdhip— the  Society  wot^ld  go  at  onoo  tDahipirreok.V 

Pbov.  Makilal  Nabubhai  Dvivbdi  (Nadiad).^-^  It  uppbun  yon  are 
detemmed  io'refeire.'  laaisoFryfar  s^;aadIwedU«j^a&dagain 
Hid^yJoutoreoensideryourdeei^i^L''  . 

SVMM  »•   D,  Kha»alvala   (Ahmdaiod)  :^*^U  you iwsign  you 
hnak  off  all  eonuotfon   wMh  -the   Society/    Bath^  than  4o  90, 
delegate  yew  antiierity-ler  a  year  and  trafvd..«......TUB  U  a  veaeom^le 

request  tbat  I  make  to  yon,  m  the  name  of  aboet  of  ^heoiophiste  who 
3bmlMBa40ed]9««M)lvJI|tW^  kaveasoiooMMui*  the  whole 

IkMly  oi  Tkm^^flk&HB  njU  Wg  el  yett  toae<r«jp[te«ooBeneh  suggestion.'^ 


BAfltl  Sa«o%2  MuKSiBjTi,  Pres.  A.  B.B.T.  8.  (B^hampo9re).'-''T\ie. 
immediate  efEeot  of  yoar  resigDAtion  would  be  the  rasigiifttioii  o£.» 
las|p8  3iaxKiberof  iiiitieiitialaiidaotzvB  membera,  and  a  general  laek  of 

S9eal  01k  Theaeopbical  matterstboogboiit  India., £ver  bAjdmjout  wcj;^ 

vai'  in.  Ilidia,  the  deBatdooEialisiaig,  seapiital  inftnev^oea  are  reoeiTiag.  a. 
cheak)  and.  we-  kail  iKtK  delight 'the  fawt^light  of  the  dawp  of.  our  wip 
tional.life,  and  we  think  it  was  all  owing  to  faa^  hearts i^ld  iba^-^Lii^, 
Soeietj  yon  founded." 

'  RusTUMJi  Makchbrji  MoB^Xijr  (Bombay): — "Keep  that  peace  of 
mind  which  blessed  Buddha  had  tinder  the  Bodhi  Ttee  figainst  tiie 

devils Whatever  yon  do,  do  for  the  better  growth  of  Tkeeecqihj 

My  love  and  reverence  to  you,  whether  you  go  or  remain." 

DiNA  Nath  Gangoolt  {Berhamporey  Be»^aQ  :'— "  The  Theoeophical 
Society  is  passing  through  a  serious  ^  crisis,  and  under  its  peenliarly 
trying  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed,  your  retirement,  I  fear,  will 
affect  its  interests  greatly." 

MiTNOHERJi  M.  SfiBOFr  (Bcmhay)  : — ^'^I  must  sinterely  tell  you  thai 
your  sudden  withdrawal  will  cripple  and  almost  min  the  Theosophical 
Society  in  India.  I  know  that  there  are  certidn  circumstances  which 
have  combinedly  made  your  position  in  the  Theosophidal  Society 
difficult,  but  I  trust  you  will  be  able  to  overcome  these  difficulties,  as 
yon  have,  in  the  past  successfully  paired  through  crises  more  serious.'* 

Jtjdge  J.  S.  Gadgil  (Sarodd)  : — ^**  I  feel  pretty  certain  thiat  with 
your  reiiignation  there  is  the  greatest  fear  of  the  whole  movement 
going  tdown,  so  far  as  India  is  concerned  ....  Your  resignation  is  likely 
to  Jja^ch  what  still  exists.". 

P.  ITALOO  Kaidu  {Hyderahad)  :— •*  Knowing,  as  I  do,  the  highly 
valuable  services  rendered  by  you  to  the  Theosophical  Society  and  to 
mankind  in  general,  it  is  my  earnest  wish  that  yoU  should  continue  to 
ooeupy  the  Presidential  chair  during  your  life-time."   i" 

J0DGB  Naeain  Dos  {Lwknow) : — "  We  are  itaeed  sorry  to  learn 
-from  the  last"  Theosophist  that  our  worthy  and  respected  Px^ident 
intends  giving  up  the  reins  of  the  Society.  He  is  not  only  the  soul,  life, 
ti,(itMt5  of  the  body,  but  the  higher  spirit  and  wisdom  which  can  alone 
<»KCitr6l  the  ifhole  constitution.  In  fact,  the  Bishi,  as  we  regio^  hm 
to  be,  Should  retain  the  guidance,  if  not  the  detail  of  tbie  woridx^  • 
or  managemeat  of  the  Society,"^  ...     t     . 

TooKARAJf  l^lTA  {Bombayy.^^*  I  fed-  strongly  that  you  ai«  oottmiiC* 
ting  a  very  serious  mistake.  This  step^  if 'taken^wxU  not  onfy  lUn  ^e 
So^^yy  but.  it  irilV  also  reflect  goeiiit  disoredit  upon,  you:  The-  ^Uia 
will  eompiuce  yo»r  past  uttenmceB  with  your  present^.o(«idil6t^^«id:jt 
wil,l  eoafirm  the  statemoat^made  by .  aomo  ^^emses  that  yoa-w^miHit  - 
adveiiturer aud impostos".     .      .      ->  a-     -—  h.':**  ^Vr. ; 

•^«i*AM  tttttu  Yoot  SckrtAMtt  BmmiSdhOkiiy)  .^-^^Wfcf  iwilgn 
your  offieeP  :Bec»uaox^  tgoxMff to^m  pr^fm  F    if  8t^;  liotf'fikfrittii  • 
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stand  by  yoqir  post,  and  oontinue  in  your  j^Opd  irork*  Tbe  werld  wants 
lAaoy  workers  of '  your  stamp." 

Bab0  Kali  P.  Mvkhebjsc,  (Berhampan) : — "  It  is  with  iiieaLpressi<r 
bfy  deep  sorrow  tba^  we  have  oome  to  know  that  javk  are  going  io 

resign HithertO)  by  yonr  taet  and  judgment,  yon  goided  yonr 

Society  us  noother  man  eould  guide ;  yonr  eonrage  and  presenoe  of  mind 
neyer failed  yon;  doyon fivDch  now  B'^ 

Pandit  Oopi  Nath  (iKkkare)  : — "  The  present  is  not^l^  tun&atalt 
^e»  weeatt  spfure  Colonel .  Oloott.  It  is  thrpngh  him  only  that  we 
people  liyipg  so  far  a?fay  have  an  .attachment  towards  the  Society  and 
iisHead-Qnttrters." 

BiBU  N0BBHi>R0  Nath  Sbn  (OoJcutta) : —  (Telegram).—''!  bes/eeol^ 
yon  not  to  give  np  Presidentship.  It  is  the  wish  of  all.  My  sympathy 
with  you  unbounded.    Very,  very  sorry,  I  cannot  go  (to  Convention.)" 

PaiHCE  Haeisinghji  Boopsinghji  (Bhoumagar)  : — "  I  have  learned 
with  horror  your  determination  to  resign  the*  Presidentship  of  the 
Theosophical  Society.    You,  who  have  sacrificed  so  muchffor  this  Society 

and  the  teeming  millions  of  our  Motherland It  is  quite  trne  you 

have  worked  for  us — nay,  you  have  done  more  for  us  than  another 
hi^nan  being  can  do.  But  now  it  is  our  turn.  We  will  give  you  rest, 
but  we  will  keep  you  President.  We  will  have  no  other  President 
while  the  defender  of  our  faith  lives.** 

V.  Sundarakamatya  (MasuUpatam) ; — (Telegram) . — "  Coloners  resig- 
nation calamitous.     Implore  him  to  retain  office." 

N.  TJ.  Teevkdi  (Preiident  of  Surai  Branch,  nnd  all  the  M^mhent)  •— 
•*  It  is  with  the  most  profound  regret  we  received  notification  of  your 
intention  to  resign  the  office  of  President  of  the  Theosophical  Society. 
In  tei|dering  this  our  humble  but  earnest  supplication  that  you  will 
remaiA  at  the  head,  we  but  eoho  the  prayer  that  will  sound  from  ^md 
io  end  «f  this  vast  nation,  you  have  done  so  much  foi^." 

Wm.  Q.  Judge  (New  York,  U.  8.  A.)  :—>' There  is  a  stvang  feelii^ 
thronghont  the  U,  SL  of  gratitude  to  yonrself  for  all  ypnr*pwtwork, 
and  no  one  wishes  you  to  resign,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  would  all  be 
T^ry  much  exercised  if  they  had  any  idea  that  you  intended  to  do^so." 

J.  C«  Ykb  Planck  (Gtrunnnatiy  U.  8.  A.)  .* — '*  I  do  not  think  you  cfui 
realise  how  many  among  your  countrymen  look  over  to  India  apd  to 
If  on,  with  a  &ith  in  the  friend  who  has  never  failed  us,  to  hearten  their 
own  labors  ....  A  rest  you  must  need,  should  havoi  and  can  now  tak^i 
we  hope,    But  let  no  word  of  resignation  be  coupled  with  it.'/ . 

X  X.  X.     (A  personal  friettd  of  the  Fre$idetU  and  .protniifm^  Theo^ 

jMri  in,  Botton),: — '^  Jou  must  not  resign,  Colonel,  i|  you  really  oft]^  any 

longer  for  the  T.  S.,  for  yonr  resignation  would  be  followed  by  that  of 

a  large  munber  of  members  in  the  United  States,  who  look  to  you  and 

'yea  alone  as  the  pxisserver  of  their  rights' and  liberiaeii."  - 

•    .    Madaihi  H.  V,Bwa^kmT(L(mdon)  .^^(CaWs  tefcsrmui).— «*tt'yon 
resig«>  I;  Witt.  BetiM:  my  cwdmIiw  jritfc.  tbo  fiooiety."      -    ' 


Th«  70UHDRR8'  Busts. 
Ms.  TooKABAU  Tatta  nisiag  aaid  that  he  had  a  resolntion  to  ptopoBB, 
to  which  he  fbit  sure  Ihete  would  be  no  opponents.  Snch 'eminent 
serriceB  as  had  been  rendered  to  this  country  by  ^e  Foonders,  he  con* 
sidered  to  be  altogether  beyond  acknowledgment;  but  he  felt  that,  far 
the  sake  of  this.  Society,  some  permanent  memorial  of  those  honised 
personage  should  be  preserred  at  Head-quaiters.  As  he  understood 
that  a  bust  of  Col.  Olcott  was  at  present  being  made  by  public 
eubseription,  he  would  moTe  that  a  copy  at  Col.  Oleott's  bast  should  be 
proouired,  and  a  companion  bust  of  Madame  Blaratsky  made,  and  that 
these  two  busts  should  be  placed  in  the  Adyar  Library,  aa  memorials 
of  the  FotLuders  and  an  honor  and  ornament  to  the  Library  itself. 

This  motion  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  Mehta,  gave  rise  to  some 
discussion,  in  which  Pandit  Gopi  Nath,  Dr.  Daly,  Mr.  Fawoett,  Mr. 
Keightley,  Mr.  E^asaya  Pillai,  Mr.  Harte,  Mr.  Coopooswami  Iyer,  and 
others  took  part  None  of  the  speakers  opposed  the  object  of  Mr. 
Tookaram's  motion,  but  there  was  a  unanimous  filing  that  if  it  were 
adopted,  the  fact  should  be  made  perfectly  dear  to  the  Fellows  and  to 
the  public  that  these  busts  were  in  no  way  intended  to  repi^sent  aH  ^ 
Society's J^ecognition  to  the  Founders  for  the  services  they  had  i^ndered. 
Mr.  Tookaram  Tatya  having  vehemently  disclaimed  any  such  intention, 
and  it  .having,  been  understood  that  the  honor  done  by  the  placing  d 
the  busts  in  the  Libraiy  was  rathwto  the  Socteiy  than  to  the  Founden, 
the  motion  waa  carried  unanimously. 

ThI  PBBSmUfT's  HOLIDAT, 

On  the  motion  of  Mb.  KsieHTLBT  a  Committee  was  appointed  to 
Mnsider  the  best  way  to  meeting  the  expenses  of  Colonel  Okie's  respite 
from  tile  cai«s  of  office,  during  whi<^  time  it  was  the  wish  of  thd  Sooie^ 
that  he  should  have  idl  that  might  be  necessary  for  rest  andivcieaiioa 
in  whatever  part  of  the  W6rld  he  might  elect 

This  Committito  reported  at  the  evening  sesriou  of  the  same  day  » 
follows: 

"  That,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  our  duty  to  provide  liberally  for  Colonel 
Olcott^  needs  during  the  furlough  which  his  present  state  of  health  has 
rendered  necessary.  We  therefore  recommend  that  a  subscription  liit 
be  opened  by  the  Assistant  Treasurer  for  this  purpose,  tfnd  that  aft 
S^eUoWii  of  the  Society  aud  all  wiell-wishers  of  the  PresidUit-Founder  bo 
urgently  i^uested  to  send  in,  without  further  solioiliitionf  sAy  sums  thcy 
Siiiiy  wish  to  subscribe  lor  thii  purpose.*' 

The  report  of  {his  Committee  having  been  adopted,  ft  resobtum  to 
the  above  eiect  was  unanimously  iiassed.by  the  Cbkiventioii* 

The  proceedings  of  tiba  Convention  temiaated  wHli.  %  niQS^  hmt^ 
imd  «nthu8iMtiio  vote  «f  confidence  and  Xog^aUff  in  UaOtam  E.  P. 
Bhvatsky. 


puu^xvuibcu    vy    hufs    OAc;i;ubiV6    ui    LUO    OOCiebJ,   auQ  muSIi  JDC  eiiaOr86a  Dj  tWQ  I 

Active  Fellows  of  the  Society  and  signed  by  the  applicant.*  j 

6.  In  a  oonntry  where  a  Section  exists,  applications  must  be  forwarded 
io  the  General  Secretary  ;  in  all  other  cases  to  the  President.  [ 

6.  All  applications  for  Fellowship  shall  be  filed  at  the  Hcad^narterg  o!         ! 
the  Society,  after  *being  duly  registered  by  the  Creneral  Secretary  of  th« 
Bection  receiying  them. 

7.  No  dignity  or  privilege  shall  be  conferred  upon,  nor  any  obligaticm 
accepted  from,  any  Fellow  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  that  conflicts  with  any 
of  the  Eules  of  the  Society,  or  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  its  Constitntion. 

8.  Any  diploma,  certificate,  dignity,  privilege,  or  obligation  issued  or 
accepted,  in  contravention  to  these  Bules,  shall  be  necessarily  null  and  Toid« 

ARTICLE  III. 

Branches  and  Sections. 

1.  For  the  convenience  of  administration  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  an 
organized  into  local  Branchesf  and  territorial  Sections. 

2.  A  Branch  is  constituted  by  the  issue  of  a  Charter,  which  must  be  recor- 
ded at  the  Head-quarters  of  the  Society,  signed  and  sealed  by  the  President 
and  countersigned  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Society  and  by  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  territorial  Section,  if  any,  in  which  the  proposed 
Branch  is  located* 

3.  No  Charter  shall  be  issued  to  less  than  five  applicants,  who  must  be 
Active  Fellows. 

4.  No  Branch  shall  be  obliged  to  accept  any  Fellow  as  a  member  wko 
has  not  been  duly  elected  by  the  Branch,  and  who  has  not  agreed  to  abide  by 
lis  Bye-laws,  but  every  Fellow  of  the  Society  residing  within  the  tenitorial 
limits  of  a  Section  is,  ipso  fctcto,  a  member  of  that  Section,  and  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  its  Council,  unless  a  special  exception  for  valid  reaaons  is 
made  by  the  President. 

5.  No  Fellow  shall  be  cm  the  roll  of  ctetive  members  of  more  than  one 
Branch  at  once. 

6.  A  person  may  be  an  Active  Fellow  of  the  Society  without  joining 
et&y  Branch :  such  person  will  be  classified  as  **  Unattached." 

7.  A  territorial  Section  may  be  formed  by  the  President  of  the  Society, 
who  shall  prescribe  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction,  upon  the  application  of  not 
leas  than  seven  chartered  Branches  within  that  territory. 

8.  All  Branches  and  unattached  Fellows  within  its  geographical  limiti 
shall  be  subject  to  its  jurisdiction. 

9.  Each  Section  shall  have  autonomous  jurisdiction,  within  its  pi«- 
soribed  geographical  limits,  subject  to  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  and  Bulei 
of  the  Society,  as  herein  prescribed. 

10.  Each  Section  shall  have  the  power  of  making  its  own  Laws  and 
Bye-laws  and  of  fixing  its  own  Entrance  Fees,  Dues  and  SubscriptioBs.  Ph>- 
Tided  always  that  such  Laws  and  Bye-laws  do  not  conflict  with  the  Objects  and 

•  Person  desiring  membership  bnt  unaoqnainted  with  members  may  addnai 

themselveB  to  the  President  or  any  Gener&i  S<?cretai:y» 

f  Tbe  t^rro  ''  Branch"  includes  "  Lodge"  or  "  Group"  (if  cktirtet^)^ 
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tMes  of  the  Theosophical  Society  herein  contained,  and  that  no  objection 
is  made  by  the  President  within  thirty  daye  after  his  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the 
same  from  the  Oeneral  Secretary  of  the  Section.  The  Greneral  Secretary 
shall  forward  to  the  President,  within  seven  days  of  their  adoption,  copies  ol 
the  Constitution,  Bnles  and  Bye-laws  of  bis  Section  and  of  any  alterations 
thereof,  under  registered  cover. 

11.  No  Constitution,  Rule,  or  Bye-Law  of  a  Branch  shall  be  valid  until 
confirmed  by  the  President,  or  by  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Section  in 
which  such  Branch  is  situated,  who  shall  bo  esyofficio  the  agent  of  th^ 
President. 

12.  The  executive  officer  of  each  Section  shall  be  a  General  Secretary, 
to  be  chosen  annually  according  to  the  Rules  of  the  Section. 

13.  He  shall  be  ex-officio  a  Secretary  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  and  as 
such  shall  be  the  only  official  agent  of  communication  between  his  Section  and 
the  President  of  the  Society. 

14.  The  General  Secretary  shall  forward  to  the  President  annually,  on 
or  before  the  1st  day  of  November,  a  brief  report  of  the  work,  receipts  and 
expenses  of  the  Section  during  the  year,  and  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses 
of  all  who  have  joined,  left,  deceased  or  been  expelled  during  the  preceding 
twelvemonth.  He  shall  at  once  notify  the  President  of  the  issue  of  a  Charter 
to  any  neur  Branch. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Officers.  J- 

1.  The  Society  shall  have  a  President,  a  Corresponding  Secrefcary,  a 
Vice-President,  ex-officio  Secretaries,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Treasorer 
and  an  Assistant  Treasurer.  The  office  of  Vice-President  shall  rank  nexl 
after  that  of  Corresponding  Secretary  during  the  tenure  of  office  of  the 
present  incumbent. 

2.  The  right  of  the  President-Pounder,  Colonel  H.  S.  Olcott,  to  hold  the 
office  of  President  of  the  Theosophical  Society  for  life,  is  recognised  and 
Te-affirmed. 

3.  The  similar  right  of  Madame  H.  P.  Blavatsky,  as  co>Fonnder,  to 
hold  the  office  of  Corresponding  Secretary  for  life,  is  likewise  recognised  and 
re-affirmed. 

4.  The  office  of  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  not  be  filled  when  left 
vacant  by  the  present  incumbent ;  but  it  may  be  revived  at  any  time  by  the. 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Sections  in  favour  of  a  specified  individual.  In  such 
case  the  new  incumbent  shall  not  hold  office  for  more  than  seven  years  with- 
out re-election. 

5.  The  Vice-President  has  no  administrative  function  beyond  those  by 
Bule  herein  provided,  except  in  case  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  the  Presi- 
dent, in  which  event  the  functions  of  the  latter  shall  devolve  upon  him  until 
a  new  President  is  elected. 

6.  The  office  of  President  shall  become  vacant  by  reafeoii  of  any  of  thS 
{oUowing  causes:  Resignation;  Death;  or  under  Bule  2,  Art.  VI: 

7.  The  resignation  of  a  President  shall  be  addressed  to  the  Vice* 
tresident^  who  shall  at  once  communicate  it  to  the  General  ConncO  |  flueb 
resignation  to  take  effect  according  to  its  terms. 


,  B.  The  Presi^knt  sball  hav^  the  righl  to  appoint  kis  sneettsor,  Mid 
lilso  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Yice-Fresident ;  snbject,  howeTer,  in 
either  case,  to  ratification  by  a  two-thirds  majority  vote  of  the  Sections.  And 
it  shall  be  the  dnty  of  the  General  Secretaries  of  Sections  to  commouioab^  to 
the  President  the  decision  of  titieir  respeotive  Sections  yrithin  three  catendv 
months  fitter  receiving  from  him  notice  of  the  said  aj^intmeot  orapppintr 
ynents.  Should  the  nominee  or  nominees  fail  to  obtain  the  required  two-thirds 
vote  of  ratification,  the  President  shall  make  a  new  nomination, 
.  9«  Should  the  office  of  President,  become  vacant  without  a  nomination 
liaving  been  made  under  the  preceding  Bule,  then  the  Yice-President  shall 
enjoy  the  same  rights,  and  may  offer  himself  as  a  candidate. 

10.  The  Recording  Secretary  and  Treasurers  of  the  Society  shall  U 
ftppointe<}  by  the  President  and  hold  office  during  his  pleasure;  bat  such 
appointments  shall  become  void  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Sections,  which 
dhall  be  taken  by  the  President  upon  the  written  demand  of  the  General 
Secretary  of  any  Section. 

ARTICLE  Y. 
General  Council, 

1.  The  general  control  and  administration  of  the  Society  is  vest^  in  a 
General  Council,  consisting  of  the  President,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Vice- 
President  and  General  Secretaries  of  Sections. 

2.  The  business  of  the  General  Council  may  be  conducted  by  corres- 
pondence ;  all  questions  to  be  deoiddd  by  a  majority  of  votes»  as  communicated 
%o  the  President,  who  shall  have  a  oastiug  vote  in  oase  of  a  tie.  The  naxaes  of 
Sections  voting  for  or  against  any  proposal  shall  be  communicated  by  the  Pra> 
ISMLeat  to  the  General  Secretaries  together  with  the  decision  of  the  GoanciL 

ARTICLE  VI. 

N  The  President, 

1.  The  President  shall  be  the  chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  Sode^. 
He  shall  have  discretionary  powers  in  all  matters  not  herein  specifically 
|>rovided  for,  and  be  responsible  for  their  exercise,  and  for  the  doe  pe^, 
formance  of  his  duties  to  the  General  Council  from  which  he  derives  his 
authority, 

2.  The  President  may  be  deprived  of  office,  at  any  time,  for  cause  shown, 
by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  General  Council ;  provided,  however,  that 
opportunity  has  been  given  him  to  disprove  any  charges  brought  against  him 
before  the  General  Council.  Such  charges  to  be  sent  in  duplicate  to  the 
President  and  Yhse-President. 

3.  Upon  receiving  a  copy  of  such  charges,  the  Vice-President  shall  at 
bnce  forward  to  each  other  member  of  the  General  Council  a  copy  thereof) 
together  with  a  copy  of  the  defence  offered  by  the  President,  and  take  their 
votes  thereon.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the  Council  to 
communicate  Ms  vote  to  the  Vice-President  within  thirty  days  of  the  reoeipi 
of  such  oommunicatioii*  Pending  the  issue  of  the  above  proceedings  thi 
executive  powers  ol  the  President  shall  vest  in  the  Vice-Prei^ident. 

.      4^ .  ThesaoibQ  pr^cedora shall  apply^  mmiatu  mutomiis,  to  tii^  caso<xf  tJit 

Tim -Presidents 
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5.  The  PreaideiU  shttU  be  the  costeidam  of  all  ihe  archiyes  and  records 
of  ihe  Theo8q»hical  Society. 

6.  The  President  for  the  time  being  shall  be  one  of  the  Trnstees  and  Ad- 
ministrators of  the  Society  for  all  real-estate,  funds,  nninvested  monies,  and 
other  property  of  all  kinds,  of  which  the  society  as  a  whole  is  or  shall  at  any 
time  become  possessed. 

7.  The  President  shall  be  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal  in  disputed 
<|ue8tion8'  arising  between  Fellows,  or  in  or  between  Branches  or  Sections. 
Bat  all  differences  between  Branches  or  Fellows  must,  in  the  first  instance^ 
be  submitted  for  settlement  to  the  Oouncil  of  the  Section,  appeal  being 
resorted  to  only  in  exceptional  cases,  or  when  the  Council  of  the  Section  is 
unable  to  decide  the  case. 

8.  The  President  shall  have  the  power  to  delegate  any  one  or  more  of 
his  powers  to  persons  chosen  by  himself,  aad  shaU  fill  j9ro  tern  all  yacancies 
that  occur  in  the  offices  of  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  VII. 
Charters  and  Diplomas. 

1.  AH  Charters,,  whether  of  Sections  or  of  ^ranches,  and  all  Diplomas 
of  Fellowship,  shall  draw  their  authority  from  the  President,  as  the  Szecu^ 
live  of  the  Qeneral  Oouncil,  and  may  be  canoelled  by  the  same  authority. 

2.  The  local  administration  of  the  Sections  and  Branches  shall  be 
vested  in  their  respeotiYe  officers,  according  to  the  terms  of  their  charters. 

3.  The  Branches  shall  enjoy  complete  internal  self-government,  pro- 
vided that  they  do  not  infringe  the  Constitution,  nor  contraTene  the  Bales 
of  the  Society,  or  of  the  Section  to  which  they  belong. 

4  Every  application  to  the  President  for  a  Charter  for  a  Section  or  a 
Branch,  shall  contain  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  applicants  that  the 
said  Section  or  Branch  will  abide  by  the  Bales  of  the  Society. 

5.  Every  application  for  a  Charter  for  a  Branch  shall  be  signed  by  at 
least  five  active  ifellows  of  the  Society.  Such  application,  if  for  a  Branch 
within  the  limits  of  any  Section,  must  be  addressed  to  the  General  Secretary 
of  that  Section  :  in  other  cases,  to  the  President  of  the  Society,  who  shall 
eierdsehis  discretion  as  to  the  issue  of  the  Charter. 

ARTICLE  7III. 
Head-Quarters. 

1.  The  Head-Quarters  of  the  Society  are  established  at  Adyar,  Hadras; 
India. 

2.  The  Head  Quarters  and  all  other  property  of  the  Society,  induding 
the  Adyar  Library,  the  Permanent  and  other  Funds,  shall  continue  to  be 
Tested  in  the  President  as  Trustee  for  the  Society,  until  such  time  as  the 
Trust  Deed  ordered  by  the  Convention  of  December  1890  shall  hare  been 
duly  executed. 

ARTICLE  IX^ 

Expenditure. 

L   Thofegitimate  objects  of  expenditure  shall  bio: 

The  naintenaace  of  Head-quaftero^  indadiiig  repairs  and  iltfb 
proTements  to  kha.  property..  .. 
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ThesQpport  and  ezieaaion  of  the  Adyar  Library* 
Wages  of  employes. 
Purchase  of  books. 
Office  and  travelling  expense. 
Publications. 
CopventioQ3. 

And  such  other  worthy  objects  as  may  from  time  to  time  proezii 
themselves. 

2.  Any  surplus  income,  over  and  above  a  reasonable  provision  for  cnr^ 
rent  working  expenses,  and  such  other  disbursements  as  may  be  provided 
for  by  these  Rules,  shall  be  invested  by  the  Trustee  in  G-overument  or  other 
first-elass  secnritieB*  and  added  to  the  Permanent  Fund,  inaugurated  by 
order  of  the  Ooufeoiion  of  1883. 

ARTICLE  X. 

Accounts. 

The  Rcconnts  of  the  Society  shall  be  audited  yearly  by  a  qualified 
Committee  appointed  by  the  President. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

Fees  and  Dues. 

1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  Section  to  contribute  as  liberally  as  its 
circumstances  allow  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  Executive  Staff  and  the 
upkeep  of  Head-quarters. 

2.  The  fees  payable  towards  the  support  of  the  SzeontiTe  SUM  by 
Branches  not  comprised  within  the  limits  of  any  Section  are  as  follows;  For 
Charter  £  1 ;  for  each  Diploma  of  Fellowship  5  Shillings ;  for  the  aaAual 
i^ubscriptionof  each  Fellow  2  Shillings. 

3.  Unattached  fellows  not  belonging  to  any  Section  or  Branch  shall  pay 
an  annual  subscription  of  6  shillings  to  the  Head-Quarters. 

ARTICLE  XIL 

Conventions. 

1.  Each  Section  shall  hold  an  annual  Convention  for  legislative  and 
social  purposes  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  prescribed  in  the  Rules  of 
the  Section. 

2-  The  President  shaU  also  h^ve  the  p  ower  to  convene  meetingB  afe 
discretion* 

ARTICLE  XIIL 

Offences.  .      ^ 

1.  Any  Fellow  who  shall  in  any  way  attempt  to  involve  the  Society 
in  political  disputes  shall  be  immediately  expelled. 

2.  No  Fellow,  Officer,  or  Council  of  ihe  Thebsophical  8ociGty;«r  et 
**y^*<5ttQA.or  Branch  thar^f,  shall  promulgate  or  muntrnJi  wy  floctriM 
w  being  that  advaacwi  or  adTocatcd*ytli«floci«ty, -•-  i 
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3.  Any  Fellow  of  the  Society  accused  of  slandering  another  Fellow ; 
or  of  wilfully  offending  the  religions  feelings  of  any  other  Fellow  at 
any  meeting  of  any  Branch  or  Section ;  or  of  being  guilty  of  gross  miscon- 
duct; or  any  Fellow  convicted  of  any  offence  under  the  Penal  laws  of  the 
country  he  inhabits,  involving  moral  turpitude,  shall  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  defend  himself,  at  a  special  meeting  of  such  Branch  or  Section ; 
and  on  being  found  guilty,  or  failing  to  make  valid  defence,  the  Executive 
of  the  Section  may,  if  deemed  expedient,  expel  such  fellow,  notifying  tbe 
President  of  the  fact  that  his  name  may  be  removed  from  the  register  of 
Fellows;  provided,  however,  that  the  accused  shall  have  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  President  whose  decision  shall  be  final,  and  pending  the  President's 
decision  his  rights  of  membership  shall  be  suspended. 

ARTICLE  XrV. 
Revision. 

1.  The  present  Constitution  and  Bules  of  the  Theosopbical  Society 
shall  remain  in  force  until  amended  by  a  full  two-thirds  vote  of  the  General 
Council. 

2.  Should  any  proposed  alteration  lack  only  one  vote  of  the  requisite 
two-thirds  majority,  the  President  may  in  his  discretion  cast  the  additional 
vote  required. 

3.  Any  proposal  for  the  alteration  or  amendment  of  the  Constitution  and 
Bules  of  the  Theosopbical  Society  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  communicated 
to  the  President  in  writing,  who  shall  within  30  days  transmit  the  same  with 
his  remarks  thereon  to  the  General  Secretaries  of  the  Sections. 

4.  No  alteration  nor  addition  to  the  Bales  of  the  Theosopbical  Society 
shall  be  made  without  four  month's  previous  notice  having  been  given  to  the 
Greneral  Secretary  of  each  Section  of  the  proposed  alteration  or  addition, 
who  shall  at  once  ascertain  the  opinion  thereon  of  his  Section  tod  report  the 
same  to  the  President. 

5.  All  previous  Bules  of  the  Theosopbical  Society  are  hereby  repealed, 
and  all  Bules  or  By-Laws  of  Sections  or  Branohes  which  couflicli  with  these 
Bules  are  hereby  declared  illegal  and  invalid. 

ARTICLE  XV. 
Affiliation. 
1.    It  shall  be  competent  to   the   President   to  affiliate  any  Society 
with  the  Theosuphical  Society  at  his  discretion. 

2^ote, — ^The  following  have  already  been  affiliated : 

(i.)  The  Sanskrit  Sabha  of  Benares,  with  Pandit  Bapu  Deva  Shastri  aa 
President. 

(ii.)  The  Litbbabt  Societt  of  Bbnakes  Pandits,  with  Pandit  Kama 
Hisra  Shastri,  Professor  of  Sankhya,  Benares  College,  as  its  President. 

(iii.)  The  Himou  Sabha,  founded  by  M.  R.  By.  A,  Sankariah  Avergal, 
B.  A.,  Naib  Dewan  of  Cochin. 

At  a  Bharat  Mahamundala  (Convention)  of  orthodox  Pandits  and  other 
friends  of  Hindu  Religion  and  Sanskrit  Literature,|convened  at  Haridwar,  30th 
JC»y  1687,  the  foUowhig  Resolutions  were  nnanimonsly  adopted  :— 

Be8oloed,^Tk9ik  this  Sabha  onanimoasly  records  its  appredatkm  of  thd' 
selfish  and  efficient  aid  given  by  the  Theoflophieal  Soeiety  toth«  cause  of ' 


disseminating  in  distant  countries  a  knowledge  of  tbe  toaehings  of  our  hxAj 
sages. 

Bewlved, — That  tiiis    Sabha    earnestly  recommends    all  Prlnoes  and 
'  fMiem  favonral^e  to  Hindu  religion  (Sanatana  Dharma)  to  assist  tbe  Qode^ 
as  much  as  possible  to  make  the  Adyar  Library  as  usefal  fUftd  pdirvfnls 
,nay.ianal  undartaking  as  its  proieotors  intendt^  th&t  it  shoald  be. 
Signed  by  (ike  Memben  of  Ihe  Oefieral  Council: — 


H.  S.  OLOOTT,  P.  T.  S., 
•  BBBTBAM  KBIGHTLBY, 
Special  DeiegaU  American,  British, 
and  European  Sections, 
J.  BOWLES  DALY, 

Qm.  Beo.  Geylon  Seetitm. 
PANDM  GOPI  NATH, 
Oen.  See,  N,  TT.  Section,  India. 


SSAMA  CHABAK  BSATTA, 
Detegate  N.  E.  Section  qflndia* 

B.  NABA8INGA  BOW. 

Delegate,  SouHum  Section. 

J.  K.  DAJI, 
Qen^See.  Cetdrol  Jndim  SOtitm. 


POSTSOBIPTA. 

I.  Shorthand  notes  were  taken  of  the  various  interesting  and  instrne- 
tive  Lectures  which  were  delivered  before  the  Convention,  and  aWangemente 
will  be  made  for  their  publication. 

IL  The  appointmekit  of  Commissioners  to  act  during  the  Pnwident's 
furlough  does  not  carry  with  it  the  right  of  interference  with  tte  duties  or 
work  of  General  Secretaries  of  Sections  as  defined  in  the  Bevised  BdIm  of 
the  Society,  or  with  the  special  powers  by  me  oonf  enred  upon  H.  P,  Bkntekf 
in  a  recent  order. 

H.  S;  OLOOTT,  P.  T.  S. 

« 

Adta»,  7ih  January  1B9L 
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The  Theosophicax.  Society. 
T1B0M  the  objects  of  the  Societjritwitt  be  observed  that  its  prognniaie 
^j  ^^ca  %t<j^5tiQ?ii^<^hieflyJo  pu^t  psnpns  m  axe  uobii^  with  (a)^an 
lulsells^  4e|iire><l^in)ote^l|e ji|jr^  |^i]|s 

between  man  and  man;  (b)  a  decided  interest  inuie  study  o^  ancient 
literature  and  Aryan  intellectual  aaUbvements ;  or  (e)  a  longing  to  know 
something  about  the  mysterious  department  of  our  human  uatnie  and  of 
the  Universe  abeoi  us.  The  Ihsea  hsoad  il^Mnrtmsnta  oi  our  research 
may  or  may  not  be  equally  attractive  to  any  given  person  ;  he  may 
sympathize  with  either  one  and  care  little  for  the  others,  or  with  two 
and  not  with  the  third.  In  the  Sq^iaty  a^  many  who  represent  each  of 
these  classes,  and  the  act  of  joining  it  carries  with  it  no  obligation  what- 
ever to  profess  belief  in  either  thd  practioabilLty  of  organising  a  brother- 
hood of  mankind,  or  the  superior  ya.li;ie>o|  A^a^.O^er  modem  science, 
or  the  existence  of  occult  powers  latent  in  man.  Looking,  however  on 
the  Society  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  truly  said  to  appeal  to  the  sympathies 
of  anyone  who  wishes  to  do  what  lies  in  his  power  to  make  the  world 
better  and  happier  than  it  is  now,  by  awakening  in  mankind  a  greater 

love  of  all  that  is  noble,  go94  an4.trqe. 

Whatever  may  be  a  member's  religious  views,  he  is  at  perfect 
liberty  to  enjoy  them  unmolested ;  but  in  return  he  is  expected  to  show 
equal  forbearance  towards  his  fellow-members  and  carefully  avoid 
insulting  them  for  their  cxeed,  their  coIqut,  jor  their  nationality.  If  he 
belongs  to  a  caste,  he  will  not  be  asked  to  leave  it  nor  to  break  its 
rules.  For,  while  the  Founders  of  the  Society  believe  that  in  time 
every  social  barrier  that  keeps  man  from  free  intercourse  with  his 
fellow-man  will  be  removed,  they  consider  that  this  restlt  can  and 
should  be  brought  about  only  by  the  parties  concerned. 

•  But  they  harve  no  sympathy  with  those  modem  critics  w^cJ,  wise 
only  in  there  own  conceit^  denqunoe  did  cufi(tq]^s,  laws,  beliefs  and  tradi- 
tions, as  vestiges  of  an  ignorant  Past,  before  they  have  investigated  them 
with  impartial  care  and  learnt  whethes  they  embody  important  truths, 
and  should  be  clung  to  rather  than  discarded. 

The  promoters  of  the  Sogie^'s  qbJQct?  dQ  ^pt  fivejpL  drftfun  of  being  able 
to  establish'upon  earth  dfmng  their  times  an  actualloving  Brotherhood 
^of  {)60fle8  and  ;govec]went%  Nor,  ppeakii^  9U?^t:!^^>d^i)$K:h9®  ^ 
obliterate  the  deep-rooted  prejudices  and  raoe-antipai|^l|jg9-w^c^,aaB  the 
^i*adual  growth'of  many  generaticms.  But  what  they  Holipp^  jlng  mean 
tQ  achie^)is-to  indube'a  large  body-  of  the  most  reai^iu^le~aha  best 
^ucatnl  ipesaons  of  aKjeztant  raookand  religious^^psMiiMi  JUk  A^e|Jb  and 
^ut  into  giw&9  the  i}^Tj  that,  by^ntual^l^el^ian^ft  j|teifgf||i0  j;)|^iance 
ot  each  other^s  pre-conceptions,  mankind  will  be  lar^ly  benefited  and 
the  4uaieM^f  <ttfl^viirfmgl^ilfcii>tru4^  fmn^ 

( ■"■■?.■.'■.";'■:  '»vi 
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OFnCERS,  COUNCIL,  SECTIONS,  AND  BRANCHES 

Of  TBI  •      ,  -.  ;•.'/■•"* 

THEOSOPHICAL  SOCIfiTY 

UNIVERSAL  BROTHERHOOD- 


HxNBT  S.  Olcott^ 

{LaU  Oolond  B.  C.  Wor  DtpL,  U.  8.  A.) 


COBBISPOHDniO  SXCBITAST. 
H.  P.  Blayatskt. 


YICI-nUUISBllT. 
W.  Q.  Judge. 


BIOOBDZVO  SSCSBTABT  AVB  A88Z8TAVT  XBBASUBDL 
S.  B.  OoPAXJi  Oeaxlv. 


emRAL  8BCBXTABU8   OF   8ECTI0V8. 

BiABAir  EiiOHTUBT^  Oenerol  Beeretary,  for  the  Indiaa  Sartkm. 
WiL  Q.  Jin>asj  Do.  do.       American      ^ 

yr.Kcij),  Do.  do.       3ritii^  „ 

G.  K  8.  HiAoxy  Do«  do.       Euopeuft      „ 

J.  BowuB  Dalt^  LL.B.,       Do.  dOi       Ceylon  ^j^ 

(Qtliw  Sepreterie»  will  be.  added  m  mo». B^Qtiaom  . 
'Bve  fonued«)  * 
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(FOBK  A.) 

APPLICATION  FOA  FELLOWSHIP. 

I ^_ 

tmderatanding  the  objects  of  the  Theosophical  Society  and  being  in 
sympathy  wUh  them,  and  undertaiing  to  abide  by  and  svfport  iU 
Rules,  hereby  make  application  for  admission  as  a  Fellow  thereof. 

(SignatureJ 

Fast  Office  Address.  * 


We  the  Undersigned  Fellows  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  herehf 
certify  that 

a  canditate  for  admission  to  the  said  Society,  is  a  person  who,  to  the 
best  of  owr  belief,  will  be  a  worthy  Fellow  of  the  same. 


Dated  at this day  of 1888. 

Entrance  Fees  and  Annual  Dues  are  regulated  by  Section  for 
itself.  In  the  case  of  Branches  and  Fellows  not  coming  within 
the  limits  of  any  Section^  they  are  as  follows :  Branch  Charter 
£1 ;  each  Diploma  of  Fellowship  5  shillings ;  Annual  subscription  of 
each  Fellow  2  shillings.  For  unattached  Fellows^  not  belonging  to 
any  Section  or  Branchy  the  Annual  subscription  is  5  shillings. 

Forms  of  Applieation  may  be  obtained  from  the  Fresideni  or 
General  Secretaries  of  Sections. 


(FOEM  B.) 
DOHATIONS. 
*    I of 


hereby  give  and  donatef 

as  hereinafter  fully  described  unto*t tit 

present  President  and  Trustee  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  same  being  properly  and  faithfully  used  and  applied 
by  him,  and  by  his  successors  in  office^duly  appointed  according  to 
the  Rules  of  the  Society  for  the  time  being  in  force, — for  the  sole 
and  ezQlu3iYe  use  of  such  Society. 


(FoBic  C.) 
FOB  BEAL  ESTATE  LEFT  BT  WILL. 
*     I-: of 


hereby  devise  my  t  

as  hereinafter  fully  described^  unto  *t 

the  present  President  and  Trustee  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  for 
the  purpose  of  the  same  being  properly  and  faithfully  used  and 
applied  by  him,  and  by  his  successors  in  office,  duly  appointed 
according  to  the  Rules  of  the  Society  for  the  time  being  in  force,— 
for  the  sole  and  ezclusiye  use  of  such  Society. 

(POBM  D.) 

FOB  FEBSONAL  FBOPEBTT  LEFT  BT  WILL. 

*I _^f 


hereby  bequeath  myt- 


unto*t the  present  President  and 

Trustee  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  the  same 

being  properly  and  laithfully  used  and  applied  by  him,  and  by 

his  successors  in  office,  duly  appointed  according  to  the  Bules  of 

the  Society  for  the  time  being  in  force, — ^f or  the  sole  and  exclusive 

use  of  such  Society. 

*  The  name  and  place  of  residence  of  the  Donor,  etc.,  shoold  be  inserted  here. 

t  The  property  should  be  named  here,  and  fully  described  at  the  end  of  the  deed 
or  instrument. 

*t  l^e  name  of  the  President  for  the  time  being  should  be  inserted  here.  Henry 
Steel  Oloott,  the  present  incumbent,  is  President  of  the  Theosophical  Society  for 
life. 

[N.  B. — ^The  necessary  document  onght  in  all  oases  to  be  drawn  up  by  a  competent 
lawyer  of  the  tjountry  in  which  the  benefactor  resides ;  who  should  also  be  con- 
sulted as  to  the  witnesses  to  signature  requisite,  registntLon  of  the  document,  Ac] 


THE    VOICE    OF    THE   SILENCE; 

Bbino  Fbagxekts  f&om 

THE   BOOK  OF  THE   GOLDEN  PftBCEPTS, 

Tbakslatsd  and  Annotated  bt  H.  P.  BLAVATSKY. 

'■'  .      7      .N 

Price  Bs.  2,  Post  free. 

THE   KEY   TO   THEOSOPHY. 

Being  a  dear  expoRition,  in  the  f  onn  of  Qaestioix  aad  Answer,  of  ihei  EtUa, 
Science,  and  Philosophy,  for  the  Study  of  which  the  Theosophical  Society  haa  been 
foanded.  ^      ..  _        _    ^  ,      . 

By    H.    p.    BLAVATSKY. 


{From  the  Open  Cowrt). 
'"niia  is  a  large  book,  well  printed,  and  well  written.    li.ui  eloquent  ia  many 
places  and  Interesting  in  all.    The  genioA  of  it  is  pure  and  elerating,  its  aapinutio^ 
aobl^me."      .        ^ 

NOTICE.  •  — 

THB  Works  of  Col.  Olcott,  Kr.  A.  P.  Sinnett,  *'  Mabel  Collins,"  Dr.  Fmu  Hart- 
mann,  the  late  Dr.  Anna  Kingsf ord,  Bir.  H.  Maitland,  Mr.  S.  L.  M.  Mafcherb,  Mr. 
A.  S.  Waite,  Mr.  Hargrave  Jennings,  Miss  Francis  Lord,  Miss  Bosa  Baoghao,  Ibe 
Countess  of  Caithness,  and  other  eminent  writers  on  Theosophy  and  cognate  anbjecti, 

Published  by  Mr.  Gboros  Bbdway, 
are  now  obtainable  from  Messrs.  KEGAN  PAUL,  TBENCH,  TBXmNEB  ft  Co.,  Li. 
Who  now  also  publish 

Triibner's  Becord  (a  Journal  devoted  to  the  Literature  of  the  Bast.) 
Tnlbner's  "  Oriental  Series." 

TriLbner*s  '^  BngUsh  and  Foreign  Philoaophioal  Library." 
'  Sir  Bdwin  Arnold's  Oriental  Poems,  &o.  &o.   ' 
Mr.  Bsdway'b   well-known  collection  of  old  and  rare  books  in  "Occali"  fiter 
ature,  has  been  placed  on  sale  in  the  Company's  Oriental  Department.    Oatdognei 
are  preparing. 

KEGAN  PAUL,  TBENCH,  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  Limitbd, 

OtienttU  Department,  67  and  59,  Litdgate  Hilc,  LOHDOH. 

In  two  Volumes^  Boyal  8vo,  of  about  1,500  pages. 

THE   SECRET    DOCTRINE. 

By  H.  p.  BLAVATSKY* 


'  The  two  Yolnmes  sent  by  Y,  P,  P,  for  Bs.  30. 

LUCIFER: 

A  Monthly  Magazine  devoted  to  Theosophy. 
Edited  by  Madame  BLAVATSKY. 
'  Published  on  the  ISth  of  each  month  by  the  Theosophical  Publishhig -Bociety 
7,  Doke  Street,  Adelphi,  London,  W.  Tebxs^— 19  Shillings  a  year  4n  adTsaoa.   la 
India  £  1  a  year  in  advance.   Indian  Agent,  BuaoinesB  I^SAager,  Thsosoisist, 

THE   PATH: 

'     A  Monthly  Magazme  devoted  to  the  Brotherhood  of  EumahUy, 
Theosophy  in  America^  and  the  Study  of  Occult  Science, 
Philosophy,  and  Aryan  Literatwre. 
Edited  and  Published  at  New  York,  by  WILLIAM  Q.  JUDGE,  Post  OfBoe  Box, 
2669.  ^SBiis,— ^2  dollars  a  y^as  in  advance*    For  India,  including  extra  postage,  Ba 
6^2-0.  Vol.  IT  commenced  in  April  1889. 

.m^er  of  the  above  Magazines  may  be  subscribed  for  l^ough  the  Business  Mana- 
ger of  the  Theoaophigt, 

Vvinted  J^.X^VS8,  Cookson  and  Co.,  at  the  Scoettsh  ^reee,  Madras,  and  published 
;.,  for.ttLe'Proprietoraby  the  BusineBU  Jlanager^ Mr#  T.  Vijia  Ba^vs  Charisi^t 
,<     Ad/icJCadnw. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO 

THE   THEOSOPHIST. 


OCTOBER    I  890. 


HEAD-QUARTERS  OFFICIAL  ORDERS. 

I. 

To  prevent  any  misunderstanding  of  the  Executive  Order  of  July*  9th, 
creating  the  European  Section  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  which  mi^ht 
arise  from  a  certain  unintentional  ambiguity  of  expression,  the  following 
Supplementary  Order  is  issued  : 

1.  The  European  Section  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  dissolution  of  the 
British  Section,  nor  as  an  amalp[amation  with  it  of  anv  Branches  or  Unofficial 
Groups  outside  the  United  Kingdom,  nor  of  any  Territorial  Sections  that 
may  be  hereafter  formed  in  other  countries.    It  is  a  totally  distinct  body. 

2.  A.  Territorial  Section  may  be  formed  within  any  European  country 
whenever  seven  Branches  shall  have  been  organized  and  chartered  within  its 
boundaries  ;  and  such  Section  shall  have  full  liberty  to  adopt  its  own  Con- 
stitution and  By-laws,  in  harmony  with  the  general  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Theosophical  Society.  Such  sectional  Constitution  and 
By-laws  to  be  first  submitted  to  Mme.  H.  P.  Blavatsky,  as  Presidential 
Delegate  and  Representative,  for  approval  before  being  put  into  force. 

3.  Until  such  a  Territorial  Section  shall  be  lormed,  after  seven 
chartered  Branches  are  in  existence,  local  Branches  in  any  European  country 
will  be  under  the  general  supervision  of  Mme.  Blavatsky,  as  they  have  been 
hitherto  under  mine.  And  new  groups  applying  for  Branch  charters  must 
first  obtain  her  approval  of  their  proposed  By-laws,  as,  previous  to  the  crea* 
tion  of  the  European  Section  in  the  Executive  Order  of  July  9th,  they  would 
have  had  to  obtain  mine. 

4.  'Vhe  constitutional  organization  of  the  European  Section  requires 
that  three-fourths  of  existing  Branches  and  Unofficial  Oroups  of  the  Society 
shall  signify  in  writing  to  Mme.  Blavatsky  (who  will  supply  copies  of  the 
official  Tetters  for  filing  in  the  Head-quarters  archives)  tneir  consent  to 
the  transfer  of  my  executive  responsibility  and  supervisory  and  appellate 
powers  to  her.  The  British  Section  should  also,  by  formal  Resolution, 
adopted  in  a  regular  session,  signify  its  approval  of  the  transfer  and  agree  to 
co-operate  with  my  Delegate  in  the  prosecution  of  her  official  work. 

o.  Pending  the  completion  of  the  necessary  formalities,  Mr.  G.  R.  S. 
Mead  is  hereby  recognized  as  General  Secretary  pro.  teni.  of  the  European 
Section. 

6.  Any  existing  Branch  which  may  wish  to  surrender  its  charter, 
either  for  re-organization  or  withdrawal  from  the  Society,  will  henceforth 
intimate  its .  intention  to  Mr.  Mead,  who  will  obtain  Mme.  Blavatsky's 
order  in  the  premises ;  and  all  such  intimations  that  may  hereafter,  by  mis- 
take, be  addressed  to  these  Head-quarters,  will  be  referred  by  the  Recording 
Seoretanr  to  my  Delegate  for  action. 

7.  My  intention  is  that  Mme.  Blavatsky  shall  have  entire  responsibil- 
ity for  the  good  government  of  our  European  Branches,  and  my  full  power 
to  enforce  the  Rules  of  the  Society  as  from  time  to  time  defined  by  the 
General  Council. 

H.  S.  Olcott,  p.  T.  S. 
Adyab,  17^/t  September  1890. 


il  Supplement  to  The  Theosophist.  [Oct. 

II. 

1.  The  Charter  of  the  "  Hermes  "  Lodge  of  the  Theosophical  Society 
having  been  snrrendered  bv  the  Secretary,  M.  Georges  Ganumnade,  by  order 
of  the  Council,  the  Branch  is  declared  dissolved,  and  the  resigoations  of 
membership  by  M.  Camminade  and  Mile.  A.  Gx^nier  are  accepted  . 

2.  It  will  be  competent  for  Mme.  Blavatsky  to  reissue  the  Charter  to 
any  seven  members  o1  tne  Branch  in  case  of  an  application  to  that  effect,  or 
she  may  issue  to  them  a  fresh  Charter  for  a  new  Branch  under  another  name. 

H.  S.  Olcott,  p.  T.  S. 
Adyax,  17th  September  1890. 

"A  STRANGE  PHENOMENON." 

Under  the  above  caption  the  (London)  Society  Times  remarked  in  a  late 
issue : — 

''One  of  the  strangest  phenomena,  of  this  strange  century  of  traniitioD,  ii  the 
rise  and  rapid  growth  of  the  Theosophioal  movement. 

While  the  air  is  vibrating  with  the  teachings  of  Socialism,  while  men  are  striTing 
and  struggling  to  outstrip  each  other  in  the  race  for  material  wealth,  while  a  large 
portion  of  the  time  of  women  is  taken  up  with  the  shows  and  shadows  of  things, 
while  the  very  children  are  trained  to  compete  with  each  other  for  the  good  thhigi 
of  Boholastio  life,  the  Theosophical  Society,  through  its  publishing  house,  is  conti- 
nually putting  forth,  and  the  public  greedily  absorbing,  teaching  tbati  in  iheir 
quaint  simplicity  and  nnworldlineeS)  seem  to  have  issued  fh>m  some  mediaBral  dots* 
ier.  and  clothed  themselves  in  modem  dress. 

Take  the  following,  copied  from  the  pages  of  a  recent  pamphlet^  as  a  sample:- 
'Seek  knowledge  for  pure  love»  and  self-knowledge  eventually  crowns  the  effort. 
The  fact  of  a  student  growing  impatiewt  is  proof  positive  that  he  works  for  mcard, 
and  net  for  love,  and  that  in  turn  jntovos  that  he  does  not  deserve  the  great  lictorj 
in  store  for  those  who  really  work  for  pure  lore.'" 

Another  London  journal— PTomaw — says  that  "  interest  is  being  svinced  ob 
all  sides  as  to  "What  is  TheosophyP"  If  the  multiplicity  of  newspaper- 
cuttings  I  receive  by  every  mail  be  taken  as  evidence,  the  Woman  has  nofc 
overstated  the  case.  In  point  of  fact,  everybody  is  asking  that  wait 
qacstion. 

MR.  HABTE  RETIRES. 
On  his  return  from  Calcutta,  Mr.  Barte,  finding  that  I  was  offended 
by  his  independent  public  utterances  regarding  Mme.  Blavatsky  and  Mr. 
Keightley,  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  a   Secretary  of  the 
Theosophical  Society,  accompanied  by  the  following  explanatory  letter  :— 

"  Adyab,  September,  SSrd,  1890. 
Mt  dear  Colonkl  Olcott, 

In  order  to  avoid  any  suspicion  that  opinions  expressed  by  ma  about  the 
aftaSrs  of  the  Theosophioal  Society,  etc.,  are  of  an  offioial  nature,  or  that  yon  an, 
either  directly  or  indhrectly,  responsible  ioac  them,  I  beg  herewith  to  place  in  mr 
hands  my  resii^istion  of  the  office  of  a  Secretary  of  the  Theosophical  Soeiety,  tin 
enly  offioial  position  1  hold  therein* 

Very  siuoerely  and  fraternally  yonis, 

BlCHABD  flAKTB." 

I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  accept  Mr.  Harte's  resignation  (rf  his  official 
post,  but  as  I  am  on  the  point  of  leaving  for  Ceylon,  and  have  no  one  at  the 
inoment  to  put  in  his  place,  he  has  consented  to  continne  to  act  mitii  hii 
auccsser  is  appointed. 

BERTRAM  KEIGHTLEY  IN  INDIA. 
This  now  widely-known  and  thoroughly  respected  yonfig  ihdmber  6f  Ibe 
Blavatsky  Lodge  Theosophical  Society  and  of  the  British  Section^  had  hardly 
finished  his  Ions  American  tour  and  got  back  to  London,  when  he  was  sent  A 
to  India  to  render  me  any  needed  assistance  and  attend  the  Deodmber  Con- 
venlibn  as  European  Delegate.  Beaching  Bombay,  August  31st.  ho  report«d 
to  me  and  at  once  fell  to  work  in  his  usual  earnest  way.    He  wcm  golden 
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opinions  in.  Bombay  from  all,  our  Fellows  and  the  public ;  visited  Ahmedabad 
aad  our  Brandies  in  Baroda  and  Surat ;  turned  Eastward  and,  at  my  revest, 
halted  at  Poena,  Hyderabad,  Secunderabad,  Bellary,  Grooty,  Cuddap^,  and 
reached  Head-Quarters  on  the  30th  ultimo.  Where  a  brotherly  welcome 
awaited  huoa,  both  on  his  personal  account  and  that  of  his  especially  close 
connectiou  with  H.  P.  B*s.  WeBtem  work.  Space  fabids  the  printing  of  the 
several  local  reports  of  his  excellent  doings  at  the  various  points  visited* 
but  as  I  shall  give  him  a  public  welcome  in  Madras  shortly,  we  »hall  have  his 
own  accouDt  of  his  Indian  experiences  and  impressions  in  our  next  Number. 
Since  the  above  was  in  type,  aii  article  by  Mr.  Keightley  came  to  hand, 
but  it  was  too  late  for  insertion. 


MR,  HARTE'S  TOUR. 
,  Mr.  Richard  Harte  returned  from  his  visit  to  Bengal  on  Monday,  22nd 
ultimo.  He  was  very  glad  to  find  that  the  interest  taken  in  Theoso^hy  in 
those  parts  is  unabated,  but  there,  as  elsewhere  is  India,  the  want  of  visitors 
and  lecturers  from  Head-Quarters  is  greatly  felt ;  without  this  help,  indeed^ 
united  action  among  the  Fellows  is  impossible,  and  Theosophy  cannot  bo 
adequately  brouij;ht  before  the  public,  but  remains  an  individual  thing  in  the 
minds  of  more  pr  less  isolated  Fellows.  He  lectured  twice  in  Calcutta  and 
held  several  conferences  with  the  Brothers  there  to  discuss  Society  matters. 
Mr.  Harte  visited  Darjeeling  and  lectured  there  to  a  good  audience,  in  large 
paurt  composed  of  non-theosophists.  ^t  Berhampore  (at  the  invitation 
of  which  Branch— the  Adhi  Bhoutic  Bhratru  T.  S,— he  went  North)  he 
received  a  most  warm  and  fraternal  welcome,  and  gave  two  lectures  to 
crowded  audiences.  Mr.  Harte  also  visited  Darbhanga,  and  had  an  interview 
with  the  Maharajah,  and  he  was  glad  to  find  that  His  Highness  was  as 
friendly  as  ever  to  the  Society. 

[In  looking  over  the  proof-sheets,  I  see  tbat  the  Editor  has  omitted  one 
point  which  I  particularly  desire  to  be  recorded ;  namely,  that  wherever  I 
went  in  Bengal  and  Behar,  I  heard  the  warmest  expressions  of  personal 
affection  and  respect  for  Colonel  Olcott — and  without  one  dissentienti 
voice.  B.  Harte.] 

THE  ADYAR  LECTURES. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  interest  in  the  lectures  of  the  Adyar  course 
is  unabated.  Mr.  Fawcett's  are  especially  appreciated  by  certain  Hindu 
gentlemen  bf  erudition,  professors  and  ex-professors  in  the  Madras  Colleges, 
who  never  miss  an  occasion  to  liear  him.  I  myself  lectured  twice  during  the 
past  month,  but,  as  I  spoke  extemporaneously  and  without  notes,  upon 
topics  given  me  by  the  audience,  according  to  my  usual  ciutom,  I  have  no 
report  to  publish. 

A  PRESENT. 
Mr.  Judge  has  sent  me  a  beautifully  enameled  copy  of  the  gold  badge 
originally  designed  for  our  members  in  1.876.  The  Egyptian  Tan,  or  crw^ 
aiuatOj  entwined  by  the  serpent,  are  made  to  represent  the  initial  letters 
of  our  Society,  "T.  S.'*  The  workmanship  is  charming.  Copies  in  en* 
ameled  silver  may  be  ordered  out  from  New  York  at  a  cost  of  two  dollars 
each,  if  wanted. 

THE  WORK  IN  CEYLON. 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  taoaa  Dr.  Daly  that  his  work  is  progresBing 
anj^oiouBly  in  the  Central  Province.  His  lectures  are  well  attended^  Qs  visits 
warmly  welcomed,  and  his  collections  for  the  Buddhist  Fond  during  the 
month  of  August  amoontedto  Bs.  1,000. 

On  the  13th  instant  the  ceremony  of  opening  otir  first  Girts'  High  School 
wiU  occur  at  Colombo,  under  the  dixection  of  the  Women's  Education  Sooiety, 
to  whose  inde&tigable  exertions  this  great  success  is  due.  By  argent  request 
I  have  consented  to  preside  on  the  oocaBion,'and  on-the  4th  instant  shall  sail 
for  Colombp  in  the  B.  I.  .Steamer  "  India";  intending  to  be  absent  from  Adyar 
a^&rta^hfc  only*    Mr.  B.  JCcightloy  will  probably  accompany  me. 
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CEYLON. 
Mr.  A.  Uluwita,  Secretary  of  our  Anuradhapura  Branch,  writes  that  the 
corner-Btone  of  otir  local  Buddhist  school  has  been  laid  and  thebnilding  work 
is  progressing  well.  "When  finishedit  will  also  serve  as  the  Branch  Head- 
quarters.  The  Reverend  Chief  Priest  of  Atamastane  (the  8  sacred  plaoes)  h&s 
at  my  request  collected  seeds  of  the  world-renowned  Bodhi  Tree  of  Ana- 
radhapura^planted  by  the  Princess  Sanghamitta  more  than  2000  yeaffs  ago- 
and  in  December  or  January  next  I  shall  have  plants  to  send  to  the  soTemgns 
of  the  Buddhist  countries  of  the  Far  East. 


"MEGITTU WATTE"  GONE. 
Mohattiwatte  Gunananda,  the  most  eloquent  Buddhist  priest  of  onr  time 
in  Ceylon,  died  of  apoplexy  at  his  temple  in  the  Mutwal  Ward  of  Colombo 
on  Sunday,  the  21st  September,  at  the  age  of  about  sixty.  He  was  an  orator 
of  great  power  and  persuasiveness,  and  started  the  revival  of  Sinhalese 
Buddhism,  which  the  Theosophical  Society  is  completing.  Western  readers 
will  recall  his  name  and  fame  in  connection  with  Mr.  Edward  P.  Pereras 
stenographic  report  of  the  Pantura  Controversy  (re-publiahed  in  America 
by  Dr.  Peebles  under  the  title  "  Buddhism  and  Christianity  Face  to  Fwe  ): 
a  brisk  debate  between  Megittuwatte,  as  he  is  familiarly  called,  and  the 
missionaries,  in  which  the  latter  got  worsted.  I  have  had  much  to  do  with 
him  since  my  first  visit  to  the  Island,  in  1880  :  he  often  travelled  with  me, 
presided  at  my  public  lectures,  and  we  spoke  from  the  same  platform. 
Latterly,  his  mmd  must  have  been  a  little  affected,  for  he  became  violently 
abusive  without  cause  or  provocation.  But  his  influence  has  been  great 
and  his  name  will  be  long  remembered.  A  very  good  full-length  statue  of 
him  may  be  seen  at  his  temple. 

FINANCIAL. 
The  Assistant  Treasurer  begs  to  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  the  receipt 
of  the  undermentioned  sums,  received  during  the  month  :— 
Head-Quabtebs  Fund. 
Mr.  Martandarao  B.  Nagnath  (Bombay)  (subscription  promised  at  tlie 

Bombay  Conference) ^- ^S  S  a 

Eao  Saib  Ishwari  Persad  (Balaghat,  C.  P.)  ...  ...    J  0  0 

Mr.  Henry  Bowman  (Oakland,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A.)  £  4  -"    ^^H 

Mr.  N.  C.  Mukerji  (Calcutta) 12  0  0 

Thro*  Mr.  E.  Rambo  (San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A.) : — 
Golden  Gate  Branch  (San  Francisco)      ...        £  2 
Aurora  Branch  (Oakland)         ...  ...        £  I 

Thro'  Mr.  A.  N.  Sevmour  (Hartford,  U.  S.  A.) 
Miss.  M.  J.  Hampshire  ...  ...        £  I 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Newton  ...  ...  ...        £  1 

Mr.  A.  N.  Seymour   ...  ...  ...        £  1 

Total  £6  Bb.  70  15  0 

Beceived  thro'  the  Secretary,  Nagpur,  T.  S :—      . 

Pandit  Sundraramiah  ...  Bg.  15  0  0. 

Mr.  C.  SrinivasaBowNaidu...  ...  ..•  ...      2   0 

„    C.  Lakshmanasawmy  Naidu         ... 
Babu  Purna  Anand  Sen  (a  syvijpathiaer)  ».. 

LiBBABT  Fund. 

Mr.  0.  Sambiah  Chettyar  Avergul  ...             •.•  •..    5  0  0 
Annivebsabt  Fund. 

.  Beoeived  thro'  tin  Sed^tary,  Hyderabad  Branch,  Uie  loliowing  sub* 

ecriptionfi  towards  next  AnniyerAary  £xpeiifle6 :-«  «^  ^  a 

Hyderabad  Branah            .•.  Ks-  ^J  ^  ? 

Mr.  Jaehangirejee            |„           ,»(          ..•  «^    14  0  J 

S.  B..GOPALACHABLir, 

Asmtant  Trecmnfi  t  ft 


0  0 
0  0 
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BANKOORA. 

I9ih  August  1890. 

It  is  with  the  deepest  feelings  of  sorrow  that  I  annooncejXhe  death  of 
Babu-Hridoy  Nath  Danpa,  a  member  of  the  Bankoora  Sanjivani  Branch  of  the 
Tbeosopbicsd  Society.  The  sad  occurrence  took  place  at  about  II  f.  m.  on 
the  2na  of  August  1890.  He  was  a  very  nice  gentleman  of  the  Town  of 
Bankoora.  His  death  has  been  sincerely  bewailed  by  all  who  knew  him.  He 
wae  a  self-made  man  though  not  of  Yery  high  education,  he  was  affable  in 
manners,  prompt  in  business,  warm  as  a  friend  and  kind  to  the  needy. 
The  Bankoora  Branch  of  the  Theosopbioal  Society  has  lost  in  him  a  sincere 
friend  and  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  cause  of  Theosophy. 

Ind&anasa^tan  Biswas, 
F.  T.  fif.,  Bankoora. 

AMERICA. 

New  York,  August  Sth,  1890. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother, 

On  August  7th  was  issued  a  Charter  to  a  new  Branch,  to  be  known  as 
'<  Seattle  T.  S.  No.  1,"  and  located  at  Seattle,  Washington  Terr.  The  num- 
ber of  Branches  in  the  United  States  is  now  42. 

Tours  truly  and  fraternally, 
William  Q.  Judge, 

Gen.  8ecreta/ry. 


TASMANIA. 
Latest  intelligence  received  from  Hobart,  Tasmania,  says  that  a  local 
Branch  was  formed  there  early  in  March,  with  Mr.  Edward  Ivey  as  President, 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Dawson  as  Secretary.  The  letter,  farther,  says  that  "  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  quiet  and  unostentatious  'evangelistic'  work  is  carried 
on ;  mostly  by  Mr.  Ivey,  whose  zeal  and  energy  kre  beyond  all  praise." 


BUDDHISM  IN  EUROPE. 
The  Buddhist  wave  is  sweening  over  Europe  and  America  with  remark- 
able force.  This  phase  of  Indian  Philosophy  seems  better  suited  to  the 
Western  mind  than  any  other.  Unless  all  signs  foil,  the  two  countries  in 
which  its  greatest  future  lies  are  France  and  the  United  States  of  Ajnerica. 
In  the  former  Professor  Leon  de  Rosny  towers  above  all  other  figures  as  a 
leader  in  this  movement  by  virtue  of  his  active  temperament,  exalted  character, 
profound  scholarshin,  and  official  position  at  the  Sorbonne  combined.  His 
lectures  are  throngea  by  a  multitude  of  persons  of  the  highest  as  well  as  of 
thejniddle  classes. 

WEST  INDIAN  NEWS. 

My  friend  Mr.  B.  D.  Ewen,  Asst.  Genl.  Secretary,  American  Section,  for 
the  West  Indies,  sends  me  some  items  of  interest.  He  calls  attention  to  the 
deplorable  moral  and  mental  condition  of  our  East  Indian  coolies  in  that 
distant  part  of  the  world.  What  he  says  is  well  worth  the  serious  attention 
of  the  Qovemment  of  India.  ^  He  says  there  is  a  large  and  yearly  increasing 
number  of  Indian  coolies,  chieflr  in  the  Islands  of  Trinidad  and  Demerara. 
lliese  poor  devils  have  scarcely  a  man  among  them  of  good  caste  and 
education.  Their  orphan  children  are  put  into  Grovemment  orphanages  to  be, 
among  other  thii^.  Christianized.  The  majority  of  the  coolies  are  hard- 
working and  money-making  persons.  But  the  amount  of  drunkenness  and 
general  dirt  and  degradation  among  them  ia  lamentable.    Mr.  Ewen  asks  : 

"  Do  the  Hindus  not  think  snoogh  of  their  religion,  morality  and  conntry  to  be 
ashamed  to  remain  passure  while  their  ooontrymen  oafr  here  are  being  bodily  andl 
in  many  oases,  psychically,  mined,  for  lack  of  a  few  men  of  their  own  raoe  and 
religion ;  to  keep  alive  their  National  learning,  and  to  be  to  them  a  standing  example 
of  honesty,  sobriety  and  cleanlinesB  f    What  is  there  to  prevent  the  Hindus  sending 


live  the  life  of  tha  poocest — yet  be  willii^;  and  able  to  teach  always,  a&d  preach 
fiometiineu.  Perhaps  the  time  has  oome  in  the  renaiBsanoe  of  Hiodaism  for  a  few 
to  gain  the  Elrmic  crown  of  moral  Martyrdom  in  Volantaiy  exile  ocroet  the  SMi 
pain." 

Certainly  it  has  oome,  and  as  certainly  there  are  many  ^^ood  Hiodoa 
who  would  snatch  at  that  glorions  crown  bnt  for  one  thing,  Yia»,  the 
fearfal  tronble  their  going  would  bring  down  npon  the  heads  of  their 
families.  Mr.  Eweii  has  lived  in  India  and  he  most  not  forget  that  in 
comparison  with  the  social  despotism  of  Hindu  caste  laws  and  penalties 
the  boycotting  of  Ireland  is  the  merest  child's  play.  Scholars  are  many 
in  India,  bat  heroes  and  martyrs  alas !  too  few. 


IRELAND. 

Thb  room  formerly  occupied  by  the  Dublin  Lodge  T.  S.,  in  Lower  Leeson 
St.  has  been  vacated,  and  two  large  rooms  have  been  obtained  in  Stephen's 
Green,  where  the  books  and  other  property  of  the  Lodge  are  now  removed. 
A  proper  letter-box  for  the  Society  is  fixed  on  the  street  door,  and  ail  com- 
munications should  be  addressed  :— 

105,  Stephen's  Green,  Dublin. 

The  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Lodge,  has  recently,  owing  to  the  depar- 
ture of  Bro.  C.  P.  Wright  to  the  European  Head-Quarters,  where  his  services 
are  in  great  request,  devolved  upon  Bro.  F.  J.  Dick,  who,  it  is  hoped  will 
prove  a  worthy  successor. 

H.  M.  Magee, 

Fre^ideni, 
July  1890. 

THE  BUDDHIST  FLAG  IN  COMMERCE ! 

I  little  thought,  when  I  introduced  the  Buddhist  Flag  into  Japan,  last  year, 
that  it  would  so  instantaneously  become  popular  as  to  become  an  article  of 
export  within  a  year.  Yet  so  it  is.  The  beauty  of  the  flag  commended  it  to 
the  esliietic  Japanese,  while  its  appropriateness  as  an  universal  symbol  of  the 
Buddhist  religitm  led  to  its  immediate  adoption  there,  as  it  had  previously 
in  Ceylon.  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor,  graciously  accepted  the  original  model 
I  took  with  me  and  had  it  placed  in  the  Imperial  Mu«eam,  which  was  enough 
in  itself  to  make  it  popular.  Then,  the  question  of  the  colors  being  actuallv 
those  of  Lord  Buadha's  aura,  as  described  in  the  sacred  writings  of  both 
Northern  and  Southern  Buddhism,  having  been  looked  into  and  favorably 
reported  upon  by  learned  priests  who  were  consulted,  its  adoption  was  sure. 
Throughout  my  whole  tour,  from  Sendai,  my  extreme  Northern  to  Kuraamoto, 
my  most  Southern  limit,  it  bloomed  upon  me  side  by  side  with  the  Imperial 
flag  in  welcome.  At  my  suggestion  it  was  painted  on  their  paper  lanterns, 
on  fans  and  kites.  It  is  now  being  sent  abroad  by  Japanese  merchants. 
Becently-^s  Mr.  Peter  Abrew  write8-*«t  a  large  auction  sale  of  Japanese 
goods  in  Colombo,  there  were  put  up  a  number  of  flag-kmtems  ana  flags. 
Would  not  our  Society  have  acauired  a  place  in  history  if  it  had  first  deviud 
and  introduced  the  emblem  of  the  Cross  as  the  common  symbol  of  all  Christ* 
endom ;  and  is  it  not  likely  to  be  long  remembered  throughout  the  Buddhist 
World  as  the  originator  and  introducer  of  this  charming  and  appropriata 
standard  of  Bud&ism  P  I  think  so. 
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HEAD-QUARTEES  ITEMS. 


The  President-Founder  left  Adyar  for  Colombo  on  the  9th  of  October,  in 
order  to  preside  at  the  opening  Of  the  first  Grirls'  High  School  in  the  Island. 
He  will  probably  also  take  the  opportnoity  of  oiling  the  wheels  of  the 
Theosophical  organization  there  iki  his  own  incomparable  manner. 


Brother  C.  Kottayah  has  gone  to  open  a  branch  of  the  T.  S.  at  JafiEna,  That 
part  of  Ceylon  is  inhabited  by  Hindus,  who  petitioned  for  a  branch. 


Mr.  Xeightly  and  Mr.  Fawcett  are  at  Head-quarters.  The  former  is 
study  ins  the  country,  and  making  himself  master  of  the  present  situation  of 
Theosophy  in  India ;  the  latter  is  pr4|>aring  the  further  lectures  of  the  course 
he  is  delivering  upon  "  The  Power  bihind  the  Universe."  Mr.  Harte  is  still 
acting  as  a  Secretary  of  the  T.  S.,  his  successor  not  having  as  yet  been 
appointed. 

The  Assistant  Treasurer  begs  to  dtsknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt  o£ 
the  following  sums  during  the  month  Of  October  :— 

LiBBARt  Fund. 

Mr.  K  Seshayya  Chettyar  (EwmodZ)      Bs.  15    0    0 

Mr.  C.  Sambiah  (Ifiouiratf) „       5    0    0 

Annivebsast  Fund. 

Mr.  Anantaroy  Nath j  i  (KattyawoAr)         

Babu  Girish  Chunder  Koondoo 

Mr.  K.  Seshayya  {Kumool) 

Head  Quabtebs  Fund. 

Mr.  A  nantharai  Nathji  {Katiyawar)        

Mr.  L.  P.  McCarthy  (San  Francisco)       ...         £  1-0-0= 

Mr.  C.  K.  Bajagopalalyer  {Narsingampett) 

"  '^  '^'      "    ''  ...        £6-2-6= 
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NOTES  ON  BRANCHES  VISITED. 

By  Bertram  Keighiley. 

Bombay.— This  is  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  Branches  in  India,  and 
the  amount  of  good  work  done  by  its  members  for  Theosophy  should  stimulate 
others  to  follow  its  example.  Its  reprints  of  good  article  on  Theosophical 
subjects  for  sale  and  free  distribution  should  be  far  more  utilised  than  hither- 
to by  other  workers,  who  should  also  co-operate  with  Mr.  Tookaram  Tatya 
both  in  his  Sanskrit  vernacular  work.  But  it  is  not  so  much  to  Hindus,  as 
to  Parsis,  that  the  Bombay  Branch  owes  its  activity  and  usefulness.  They 
are  the  Europeans  of  India,  and  have  in  them  more  of  the  spirit  of  trul^ 
scientific  study  and  enquiry,  tinged  by  a  just  proportion  of  spiritual  intui- 
tion than  most  Hindus,  and  they  have  probably  profited  most,  among  the 
IndianF.  T.  S.,by  the  clues  aud  hints  as  to  the  correct  interpretation  of  ancient 
religions  and  philosophies,  given  out  by  H.  P.  B.    Still,  even  among  them^ 


Ylil 
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there  is  ihe  aame  stpong  tendency  towards  useless  and  interminable  dis- 
cussions on  "  ultimates,"  which,  apart  from  their  nsefuUiess  xn  training  the 
logical  faculty,  are  apt  to  be  merely  empty  breath  with  no  practical  or  real 
content  as  their  ootoome.  It  is  the  vice  of  such  studies  as  ours  that,  since 
they  lead  the  mind  into  new,  unexplored  reahns,  they  are  aitended  by  the 
dauRer  of  mistaking  words  for  realUves,  and  so  leading  us  into  accepting  mere 
verbal  abstrwtions  as  real  explanations  of  facts  in  nature,  and  this  danger  is 
intensified  by  the  subjective  terminology  employed  in  Hindu  philosophy. 
Careful  study  of  H.  P.  B.'s  works  will  soon  convince  the  student  that  thia 
dancer  is  amply  guarded  against  in  true  Eaotericism ;  it  should  therefore  be 


dispensary  work  also  done  by  .  .„,.,.,- 

Branch,  deserves  special  notice  as  illustrating  the  practically  philanthropic 
Bide  of  Theosophical  work  in  India. 

SuBAT.— This  is  another  working  Branch,  engaged  both  in  practical 
philanthropic  effort  and  in  tUe  dissemioatiou  of  thought.  As  a  report  of  iu 
work  appears  in  tlie  number,  I  will  merely  note  one  i>oint  that  struck  me 
very  forcibly.  Among  the  members  of  this  Branch  I  noticed  much  enthu- 
siasm and  good-will,  and  especially  a  strong  and  living  etbical  spirit;  but  I 
missed  almost  entirely  any  attempt  to  cultivate  the  intellectual  aspect  of 
spirituality,  and  I  noticed  a  very  strong  tendency  to  accept  merely  verbal 
explanations  without  bringing  these  to  the  test  of  corresponding  menial 
imagea. 

Bajioda  ajo)  Poona.— Of  these  branches  little  can  be  said.  Fosnbly  the 
activity  of  the  Baroda  Branch  will  be  revived  through  the  exertiMis  of  recently 
joined  members,  but  for  some  time  past  it  has  done  little  as  a  Branch.  The 
same  is  even  more  true  of  Poona,  which  used  to  be  one  of  the  mosii  active 
centres  of  Theosophy.  In  both  cases  the  want  is  a  leader,  some  one  person 
whose  enthusiasm  and  ability  shall  qualify  him  to  lead  and  help  other  sta- 
dents  interested  in  these  subjects.  Ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  men  are  after 
all  like  Rabelais*  sheep.  They  have  no  iiiioiative  of  their  own,  and  cannot 
even  find  their  way  through  a  ready-made  gap  in  a  hedge  unle<ss  aoma 
stronger  spirit  leads  the  way. 

Htdeaba©.— Here  we  have  the  happy  combination  of  Parsi  and  Hindn  ele- 
ments which  I  noticed  at  Bombay.  Bud  the  soil  does  not  seem  favourable  for 
the  seed  of  Theosophy,  and  though,  thanks  to  the  self-sacrificing  efforts  of  a 
few,  the  Branch  is  still  active,  holds  i^gular  weekly  meetings  and  by  making 
those  meetings  open  to  visitors  and  rendering  them  of  general  interest,  it  has 
succeeded  in  keeping  alive  some  outside  intei-est ;  still  the  progress  made  is 
yery  small  indeed. 

B.  K- 


GOOD  WORK  AT  BARODA. 
Mr.  C.  L.  Peacocke,  p.  t.  s.,  writes  from  Baroda,  on  2(>th  October  1890: — 
On  the  16tli  October  a  girk'  school  was  opened  in  Surat  under  the 
management  of  the  Sanatan  Dbarma  Sabha  Local  Branch  of  the  T.  S. 
There  were  61  girls  present,  and  the  number  of  pupils  is  expected  to  shortly 
reach  100,  for  the  movement  is  much  appreciated  in  the  high-caste  quarter 
of  the  city  where  the  school  is  situated.  About  9  months  ago  Mr.  Drivedi, 
the  President,  Purat  Branch  T.  8.,  collected  a  small  fond  of  some  400  rupe^, 
and  therewith  bravely  started  a  boys'  school,  which  at  present  numbers  140 
pfipils. 

Besides  the  course  of  subjects  as  laid  down  by  Government  for  Primarr 
schools,  there  is  daily  imparted  to  the  boys  for  one  hour  a  system  of  moral 
instruction  based  on  the  precepts  and  ethics  of  Sanatan  Dharma.  The  girls' 
school  just  opened  is  to  be  conducted  on  the  same  plan,  everything  sectarian 
or  dogmatic  oeing  caref ally  excluded  from  the  teachiags. 
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Support  in  the  way  of  a  small  monthly  ineome  has  been  forthcoming 
from  two  sympathisers,  still  Mr.  Drivedi  is  endeavouring  to  increase  the 
f and  in  view  of  a  future  lar^re  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils,  which  would 
necessitate  the  formation  of  branch  classes.  During  a  mouth's  stay  in  Surat 
I  had  ample  opportunity  of  seeing  and  enquiring  into  the  work  of  the  Local 
Branch,  and  I  wish  to  bear  testimony  to  the  activity  and  zeal  of  the  President 
and  Members. 

They  have  published  several  works  in  the  vernacular  containing  Theoso- 
phical  teachings,  which  have  been  greatly  appreciated  by  those  enquirers 
and  83rmpathi8ers  who  are  imable  to  read  English. 

The  Branch  meets  every  evening,  and  there  are  some  twelve  or  thirteen 
regular  attendants. 

A  special  English  speaking  section  has  just  been  started ;  it  meets  on 
Sunday  afternoons,  and  is  chiefly  intended  for  the  instruction  of  several 
enquirers  and  sympathisers.  I  think  many  dormant  and  wealthier  brandies 
might  take  example  from  these  their  poorer  brethren  in  Surat,  and  try  to 
make  their  membership  in  the  T.  8.  something  more  than  a  name» 


THE  NAGPCJR  BRANCH. 

The  Central  Provinces  and  Behar  Qazette  devotes  over  2^  columns  to  a 
report  of  the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Nagpur  Branch  of  the  Theosophi- 
cal  Society.  The  report  is  very  encouraging,  and  the  branch  evidently 
means  work.  The  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  address  of  Dr.  Jehangir 
IK.  DiMi,  Greneral  Secretary  of  the  Bombay  Section.  The  learned  and  ami- 
able Doctor  spoke  in  his  usual  felicitous  way,  and  laid  great  stress  on  the 
irealization  of  the  Society's  ''  First  Object" — universal  brotherhood.  Mr. 
J.  Herbert  Wright, "  a  member  of  the  Blavatsky  Lodge,"  stirred  up  the 
-meeting  by  telling  the  brethren  that  Theosophy  is  more  active  in  **  Lon- 
don" than  in  "India."  But  India  is  India,  and  19,  Avenue  Bead,  is  not 
•*  London,"  notwithstanding  the  new  Meeting  Hall.  Mr.  Wright's  view8» 
however,  are  well  worthy  of  attention,  and  he  backed  them  up  by  a 
handsome  donation  of  books  to  the  Branch  library,  to  the  value  of  Bs.  157. 
Mr.  0.  V.  Nayudu,  too,  late  Vice-President  of  the  Cambridge  (England) 
Branch  spoke  in  much  the  same  strain.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  speech 
of  the  evening  was  by  a  Mahomedan,  as  it  illustrated  what  Brother  Daji  had 
said  in  his  address,  that  all  religions  are  at  one  in  their  bases.  The  report 
says  : 

MonlTie  Abdnl  Kubbee,  an  aged  pensioned  Mahomedan  gentleman  and  a 
ataanch  advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  *'  Sofia"  who  had  specially  oome  down  from 
Kamptee  to  attend  the  Anniversary,  on  being  introdaoed  by  the  Obairman  addressed 
the  audience  in  Hindnstani  and  said  that  every  man  most  work  oat  his  own  salvation, 
t.  e.,  Hakti  which  could  only  be  attained  by  a  thorough  realization  of  the  higher 
states  of  oonscioQsness  connected  with  tbb  three  Shariras  (bodies)  known  as  the 
"  Sthula,"  "  Sokshma"  and  "  Karana." 


PROPAGANDA. 
^  Mr.  J.  P.  Bhaakura  Bajoo,  Secretary  of  the  Cowl  Bazaar  Progressive 
Union,  of  Bellary,  writes  to  sajr  that  Brother  B.  Jagannathia,  the  founder  of 
the  Bellary  Sanmarga  Samaj,  has  been  lecturing  on  Theosophy,  for  two 
conseoutive  Sundays,  to  very  interested  and  appreciative  audienoes,  at  ^ 
Union  Hall  in  Bellary.  Brother  Jagannathia's  exposition  of  Theosophy  was, 
he  says,  remarkably  clear  and  exhaastive.  We  oan  only  echo  Mr.  Bhaskmra's 
wish :  that  other  Pellows  of  the  T:  S.  would,  in  their  respective  districts, 
follow  Brother  Jagannathia*8  excellent  example.  Is  it  the  will  or  the  ability 
that  is  wanting  P 

▲  GOOD  BBSOLUTION. 
The  Thso9ophiti  has  pleasure  in  giving  pubUoity  to  the  following  reso« 
hition  of  the  Toda  Betta  Theosophical  Society  :— 

OoTACAMUVB,  Augugl  24^,  1890. 
Peisirt  :— General  H.  B.  Morgan,  Mrs.  Batchelor,  Pandit  JayarajaBow, 
M.  B.  Ky.  S.  Ramasvrami  Aiyar,  b.  a.,  Pandit  T.  Yenkatarama  Aiyangar,  etc* 
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Bead  two  letters  and  other  papers  receiyed  from  Mrs.  Knovles  and 
Mrs.  Elmore  James  of  the  London  A nti- Vivisection  Society. 

Resolved,  that  the  last  mentioned  lady  be  informed  that  this  branch  hu 
great  pleasure  in  disseminating  the  pamphlets  printed  by  the  above  ladies, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  members  ot  this  branch  will  do  their  utmost  to  dis- 
courage any  attempt  of  vivisection  which  may  be  introduced  into  India  both 
by  writing  and  by  opposition  in  every  possible  manner. 

Pandit  T.  Yenkatajulsca  Aitangas, 

Seey.,  TodaBettaT.S. 


WHO  WILL  HELP? 

Mr.  E.  D.  Ewen,  Assistant  General  Secretary  of  the  American  Section, 
writes  from  The  West  Indies  :— 

"  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  matter  which  the  Hinda  Fellows  of  the  T.  8. 
shoald  DO  longer  ignore.  It  is  that  there  is  a  larg^  and  yearly  increasing  number 
of  Indians,  chiefly  Hindus,  in  the  West  India  Colonies  of  Trinidad  and  Demenn. 
These  poor  exiles  have  scarcely  a  man  among  them  of  good  caste,  nor  of  education. 
The  orphan  children  of  these  people  are  pnt  into  Government  orphanages,  to  be 
among  other  things  *'  Christianised."  The  majority  of  the  coolies  are  hard-work- 
ing and  money-maJdng,  and  there  are  some  schools  to  which  they  can  send  and  do 
send  tbeir  children.  But  the  amount  of  drunkenness  and  general  dirt  and  degra- 
dation among  them  is  lamentable.  Do  Hindus  not  think  enough  of  their  religioB, 
morality,  and  country,  tliat  they  are  not  ashamed  to  remain  passive,  while  their 
countrymen  out  here  are  being  bodily,  and,  in  may  cases,  psychically  ruined  for  want 
of  a  few  men  of  tbeir  own  race  and  religion,  to  keep  adive  their  national  learning, 
and  to  be  to  them  a  standing  example  of  honesty,  soiuriety,  and  oleanliness.  Wliatifl 
there  to  prevent  the  Hindus  sending  a  few  of  their  educated  young  men,  who  most 
be  content  to  be  real  yogis,  and  to  live  the  life  of  the  poorest,  yet  be  willing  and  able 
to  teach  always  and  preach  sometimes.  Perhaps  the  time  has  come  in  the  renais- 
sance of  Hinduism  for  a  few  to  g^in  the  Karmio-crown  of  the  moral  martyr  in 
volontary  exile  aoross  the   KiUpdni." 

This  is  all  very  beantifol;  bnt  we  wonder  whether  Brother  Ewen  ever 
heard  of  caste  ?  Snrely  he  must  know  that  in  speaking  of  the  possibility  of 
a  high  caste  man  crossing  the  ocean  in  order  to  win  a  "  Karmio-crown"  by 
mixing  with  low  caste  men  as  teachers  and  preachers,  he  is  talking  "  pure 
West.^  That  kind  of  thing  is  applying  Christian  ideas  and  motives  to 
Hindu  habits  and  customs. 


A  "COERESPONDENOE  STAFF." 

The  indefatigable  General  Secretary  of  the  American  Section,  Mr.  Wm. 
Q,  Judge,  has  organized  a  "  Corresoondence  Staff,"  to  answer  enquiries 
about  Theosophy,  as  this  work  has  oecome  too  heavy  in  America  for  the 
regular  Sectional  Staff.  "  The  Head-Quarters  of  the  Staff  shall  be  the  address 
of  the  General  Secretary,"  says  the  printed  circular,  which  then  proceeds  to 
nve  that  address  as  *<  Post  Office  Box,  2659,  New  York."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
P.  O.  B.  2659  is  a  roomy  one.  Nothing  is  said  about  the  sex  of  the  oorres- 
pondents ;  bnt  as  it  is  well  known  that  each  sex  is,  in  spiritual  matters,  more 
powerfully  influenced  by  the  other,  the  new  scheme  opens  up  magnificent 
vistas.  The  object  of  the  correspondence  is,  of  course,  Bpiritnal  advance- 
ment ;  but  **  toujours  perdrix"  is  proverbially  unpleasant,  and  Mr.  Judge 
has  done  well  by  affording  to  those  who  want  a  change  an  opening  for 
correspondence  on  livelier  topics  than  *' Beincarnation  and  Kanna."  For 
does  not  Bule  4  of  the  Circular  say  :  '*  That  the  members  of  the  staff  will 
correspond  with  such  enquirers  on  theosophical  topics,  and  no  others,  except 
in  cases  of  private  correspondence  P"  It  will  be  interesting,  by  and  by,  to 
know  the  average  length  of  time  it  takes  for  a  Theosophical  correspondence 
between  a  member  of  the  staff  and  an  enquirer  to  develop  into  a  **  private 
correspondence."  And  why  should  it  notP  No  one  can  have  too  many 
friends.  The  move  is  a  good  one,  apart  from  it8  aspect  of  "^work,**  for  it  ia 
likely  to  populariae  Theosophy, 


Mr.  K.  Cbakravarti,  the  energetic  Secretary  of  the  C 
gions  Society,  has  circulated  a  curious  aod  interesting  dot 
by  a  letter  of  explanation,  containing  a  request  that  thos 
should  send  him  their  opinion  thereon.  The  document 
a  series  of  notes  taken  from  Oharenda  Scmgkita  Hata 
Shiva  Sangita,  regarding  Breath,  Food,  Cleanliness,  an 
Some  of  the  instructions,  by  following  which  the  author 
that "  long  life  and  immunity  from  disease  may  be  s 
filthy,  according  to  modem  ideas ;  others  are  mildly  disg 
latter  may  be  quoted : — 

"  Take  a  piece  of  fine  clean  cloth  about  f  onr  fingers  in  ^ 
yards  in  length*  and  learn  to  swallow  it  giadaally  and  bring  it 
relieye  chest  complaints. 

"  After  the  food  has  been  digested,  drink  as  much  water 
looking  upwards  for  a  while  bring  it  out.  This  practice  wil 
of  impurities,  and  sharpen  the  appetite." 

Among  ''  Exercises  of  the  body"  is  the  following 
Ghakravarti  assures  the  reader  **  is  no  imagination :" 

'*  Khachari  Uudra — Apply  butter  to  the  tongue  and  try  g: 
by  drawing  it  gently  each  day,  and  if  necessary  to  cat  the  t: 
to  the  lower  jaw  to  the  extent  at  a  thread  in  thickness  every  < 
and  catechu  on  the  wound.  When  the  tongue  is  sufficiently  ]< 
wards  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  upwards  and  meditati 
remain.  The  senses  will  all  be  exalted*  The  internal  eye  wi 
ear  will  hear  gentle  mnaio,  the  tongue  will  have  delicious  tu 
waste.  There  will  be  no  demand  for  food  or  thirst.  There 
infirmities.  The  fire  will  not  bum  the  body,  nor  the  air  drj 
do  any  harm." 

Mr.  Chakrayarti  will  have  done  an  excellent  servici 
ceeds  in  collecting  the  opinions  of  qualified  physiologi 
practices,  and  then  publishes  them. 


APPRECIATED! 

Under  the  title,  "Buddhism  <U  the  Sorhowne*'  th< 
La,  Pai»,  lately  p^ve  its  readers  a  very   interesting 
celebrated  Oriential  scholar  and  warm  advocate  of  But 
Boeny  of  Paris,  in  the  course  of  which  that  gentleman  s£ 

"  With  regard  to  the  visit  paid  me  by  Colonel  Oloott,  Pn 
phioal  Society,  I  have  already  said  that  I  was  astonished  t 
acumen  of  that  learned  gentleman  i  and  all  the  more  so, 
deaeribed  to  me  as  imbued  with  mysticism  and  theories  qu: 
Colonel  Olcott  on  his  side  expressed  to  me  the  greatest  intere 
did  not  propose  to  me  in  any  way  to  follow  him  to  India  in  ore 
propaganda." 

The  last  sentence  alludes  to  the  rumour  started  by  tl 
Colonel  Olcott  had  invited  M.  de  Boany  to  India. 


BUDDHISM  IN  FRANCE, 
According  to  the  Proffres  de  Lyon, "  M.  de  Rosny 
enormous  effect  (I'effet  prodigieux)  produced  by  his  le 
at  the  Sorbonne.  He  is  especially  struck  by  the  extrs 
women  who  flock  to  Sorbonne  on  the  days  when  he  spe 
writer  in  the  Paris  iS^iecZe  quotes  M.  de  Rosny  to  the  efi 
general  moyement  towardjs  mysticism  and  occult  scie 
inquietude  in  men's  minds,  and  to  their  desire  to  find  a 
may  rest  through  faith,  after  a  period  of  doubt  and  un 
on  the  ocean  of  doubt  in  their  httle  canoes  makes  mac 
seasick  and  they  are  glad  to  get  into  any  harbour. 

_  Of  Buddhism,  wnich  he  himself  professes,  M.  de  1 
Baying :-«"  In  itself  Buddhism  is  an  admirable  doctrine,  st 
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dity.  What  makes  it  woader£iilly  s^patbetie  in  our  day  is  that  nothing  in  it 
goes  contrary  to  the  truths  of  science,  the  principles  of  which  it  ountaius 
in  itself.  Do  yon  know  that  the  entire  doctrine  of  evolution  is  to  be  found 
therein  P  Is  not  this  prescience  a  wonderful  thing,  dating' back  as  it  does  to 
live  centuries  before  our  era.  One  may  even  say  that  Christianity  sprang 
from  Buddhism,  and  one  school  contends  that  Jesus  had  a  knowledge  of 
Eastern  revelations." 

AS  OTHEBS  PAINT  US  ! 

There  seems  to  be  very  little  use  in  repeating  that  Theosophy  is  not  a 
new  sect,  nor  Madame  Blavatsky  its  High  Priestess.  Still  there  appears  to  be 
nothing  to  do  when  one  meets  with  such  stuff  as  the  following  in  Vanity  Fair, 
but  to  repeat  once  more  that  Theosophiats  are  a  bod^  of  searchers  after  truth 
"  wberever  it  may  be  found."  The  extract  consists  of  the  first  and  liss 
paragraphs  of  a  report  of  the  opening  of  the  Blavatsky  Hall  in  London :  of 
course  this  is  hardly  a  correct  description  of  what  occurred  on  that  memorable 
occasion,  but  it  does  to  stuff  that  very  green  goose  the  British  Philistine. 

Madame  Blavatsky  f  Who  is  Madame  Blavatsky  P  She  is  the  fountain-head 
of  the  new  religion,  the  loadstar  of  those  who  seek  for  Troth,  the  High  Priestess— 
nay,  the  female  Pope  of  Theosophy  !  Go  to  19,  Avenue  Road,  St.  John's  Wood- 
cab  fare  two  shiUings.  There  she  sits  on  a  throne,  a  cigarette  in  her  month,  a  fobs 
in  her  hand.  And  her  disciples  lounge  and  kneel  aroond  her  with  a  woiahipping 
gaze,  a  raptured  smile,  competing  for  the  honour  of  giring  her  a  light,  or  an  ash- 
tray, or  of  fanning  her  with  an  Indian  punkah. 

What  does  She  aay  P  Not  much.  **  Hot  night"—"  been  rather  snocessfnl"- 
**  another  cigarette" — "  bon  soir,  a  bient^  \"  These  are  the  abrupt  sentences  utt«r* 
ed  by  the  Oracle  in  an  asthmatic  sort  of  way.  Bach  word  is  received  with  entha- 
siastic  murmur :  **  Ah  !  it  is  but  She  who  oan  talk  thus ! 

Poor  humanity  !  what  have  we  come  to  F 

At  8-30  of  an  erening  last  week  a  tremendous  crowd  gathered  at  iihe  door  of 
19,  Arenue  Bead,  for  the  opening  of  the  Blavatsky  L<^ge.  This  is  the  Higii 
Priesteas's  future  domain,  where  a  spacious  room  on  the  ground  floor  is  consecrated 
to  the  Thocsophical  meetings.  It  resembles  a  church  with  its  Gothic  woodon  ceiling 
and  little  loggias  at  one  side ;  cabalistic  signs  and  mystio  animals  adorn  the  panela. 
Po  you  notice  the  three  weird  paintings^opposite  ?  Do  they  represent  the  human 
form  of  the  future,  or  is  it  our  astral  shell  P  Anyhow,  they  are  euriosities;  but  is  oo( 
the  room  full  of  curiositiea  too— human  curiosities  ? 

•  •  •  •  •  a 

Then,  the  common  herd  having  fought  their  way  out,  the  select  ones  trooped 
to  the  end  of  the  room,  where  Madame  Blavatsky,  familiarly  called  **  H.  P.  B.^ 
was  reclining  in  state  to  receive  the  homage  of  her  devotees.  Crouching  on  ChientaJ 
cushions.  She  reminds  one  of  those  shapeless  Indian  idols  who  crowd  the  templei 
of  the  East  in  all  their  gilt  and  dust-covered  glory. 

Jfar  about  an  hour  the  fanatics  address  Her  in  subdued  and  awestruck  toneB, 
some  stooping  on  their  knees,  others  kissing  her  hand,  even  the  hem  of  her 
garment,  all  lost  in  ecstatic  admiration ! 

A  much  more  appreciative  article  on  H.  P.  B.  in  the  New  York  WotU 
of  Sept.  21  reached  the  Theo$oph%9t  by  the  same  Mail  as  the  Vanity  Fair  (or 
Vanity  Unfair)  screed.    It  says  among  other  things : — 

"  Personally  she  is  most  fascinating ;  a  brilliant  convei-sationalist;  a  lingnirt  of 
the  highest  attainment,  sparkling  at  repartee  aad  familiar  with  the  social  and  poli- 
tical news  of  the  whole  civilised  world.  It  is  not  possible  to  listen  to  her  without 
surrendering  to  her  superior  mental  charm.  To  the  devotee  she  is  an  infilliblo 
oracle.    Her  commands  are  law  and  her  influence  is  irresiBtible." 

Still  the  writer  in  this  case  also  falls  into  the  vulgar  error  of  dubbing 
Madame  Blavatsky  "  the  Hi^h  Priestess  of  esoteric  Buddhism,"  adding  that 
"  as  Priestesses  go,  this  one  is  very  easy  to  approach."  There  are  no  priest- 
esses, high  or  low,  in  the  Theosophical  Society. 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO 
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DECEMBER    1890, 

THE  THEOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY, 
Executive  Okders. 
I. 

In  the  Bombay  Conference  of  Theosophists,  held  in  December  last,  the 
following  suggestion  was  made  for  the  consideration  of  the  President  and 
General  Council : — 

"  4.  That  the  division  of  the  Society  in  India  into  four  different  Sections,  do€B 
not  appear  to  be  convenient,  and  for  the  present  there  should  be  only  one  Section 
for  the  whole  of  India  managed  by  a  Genera]  Secretary  (with  an  Execntlve  Council), 
who  will  carry  on  his  duties  separately  from  the  general  work  and  management  of 
the  Theosophical  Society."  - 

In  compliance  with  the  above  suggestion,  the  President-Founder  hereby 
declares  that,  from  and  after  the  1st  January  1891,  the  present  four  Indian 
Sections  shall  be  merged  into  one,  to  be  called  the  "  Indian  Section  of  the 
Theosophical  Society,"  with  its  Head-quarters  at  Adyar. 

Bertram  Keightley,  Esq.,  M.  A.  (Cantab),  F.  T.  S.,  is  hereby  appointed 
General  Secretary  of  the  Indian  Section,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Mdme. 
H.  P.  Blavatsky,  to  whose  staff  he  is  now  attached.  The  present  General 
Secretaries  of  Indian  Sections  will  be  known  as  Provincial  Secretaries,  and 
with  the  General  Secretary,  will  constitute  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
new  Indian  Section. 

The  Executive  Committee  will  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  (General  Coun- 
cil at  its  meeting  on  tbe  26th  December  proximo,  a  draft  of  Bules  or  Bye-laws 
for  the  guidance  of  the  General  Secretary  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

The  Recording  Secretary  of  the  Theosophical  Society  will  notify  the 
above  order  to  the  parties  concerned. 

H.  S.  Olcott,  P.  T.  S. 

Adtar,  17th  November  1890. 

Pending  the  execution  of  the  above  order,  Mr.  Bertram  Keightley  is 
hereby  appointed  Inspector-General  of  Indian  Branches.  As  occasion  offers, 
Mr.  Keightley  will  visit  our  Branches,  report  upon  their  condition,  and 
revive  their  activity  so  fer  as  practicable.  The  General  Secretaries  of 
Sections  are  requested  to  cordially  co-operate  with  him  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  important  object  in  view,  and  I  personally  recommend  him 
to  our  members  and  the  general  Indian  public  as  a  sincere  friend  of  India, 
a  well-wisher  of  the  Hindus,  and  a  true-hearted  gentleman  and  Theosophist. 

H.  S.  Olcott,  P.  T.  S. 

Adyab,  17th  November  1890. 


THE  CONVENTION  AND  XVth  ANNIVERSARY. 
All  preparations  for  tbe  Convention  of  1890  are  far  advanced  and  every- 
thing; will  be  ready  in  ample  time.  Branches  whose  officers  or  members  mean 
to  attend  the  meeting,  but  have  not  yet  notified  to  the  Recording  Secretary, 
Mr.  S.  E.  Gopala  Charla,  should  do  so  at  once,  as  contracts  have  to  be  made 
for  food  and  accommodations  provided.  As  usual.  Delegates  are  expected  to 
bring  their  own  bedding,  etc.  Tbe  attendance  promises  to  be  fall  and  the 
proceedings  interesting^  (Mr.  Tookaram  Tatya  writes  that  he  will  attend, 
with  a  number  of  the  Bombay  Brothers.)  Lectures  will  be  delivered  by  Mr. 
Fawoett  upon  the  philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer,  by  Mr.  Keightley  upon  the 
Reception  of  Hindu  Thought  in  the  West,  and  other  speakers  will  discourse 
upon  instructive  subjects.  The  proposed  amendments  to  the  Rules  will  be 
voted  upon  by  the  General  Council,  tbe  By-laws  for  the  new  Indian  Section 
considered,  and  other  highly  important  business  passed  upon.  Among  other 
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things,  ia  tbe  cboice  of  a  new  President.  At  the  Xth  Anniversary,  it  will  be 
remembered,  I  asked  permissioa  to  retire,  that  1  mi^ht  enjoy  needed  rest 
after  my  long  and  arduous  service  in  the  Tropics.  The  privilege  was  unani- 
mously Infused,  with  such  touching  expression  of  personal  affection  that  I 
continued  in  office.  I  have  now  given  five  more  years  of  service,  and  feel  that 
I  must  now  insist  i!pon  my  right  to  withdraw  into  privacy,  and  devote  my- 
self to  certain  literary  work  long  contemplated.  Other  weighty  reasons 
compel  me  to  the  stop,  which  I  shall  set  forth  at  length  in  my  Fare  we]  1  Ad- 
dress. To  prevent  misconception,  I  mavsay  that  my  .decision  is  not  provoked 
by  any  personal  grievance,  or  by  any  thing  save  an  earnest  wish  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  the  Society  that*  I  love  with  unquenchable  devotion. 

H.  S.  O. 


FINAKCIAL. 
The  Assistant  Treasurer  begs  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  tbe  receipt  of 
the  following  amounts  during  the  month  of  November  : — 

LiBKARY  Fund. 
Babu  Norendro  Nath  Sen  {Calcutta),  the 
donations  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Madan...  ...    Bs.  25 

Mr.  Framjee  Muncherji 
„    S.T.Padshah         


„    2ft 

„    16 

Bs.  65 

0 

0 

... 

„    40 

0 

0 

*•• 

n      5 

0 

0 

£  i: 

,.      9 

0 

0 

„    27 

0 

0 

Ambaaamudram  T.  S. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Khan  (Getdon) 

Mr.  C.  B.  Srinivasa  Iyengar  {Kumbahonam) 

**  Sydney"  (Uwrtford,  Connecticut) 

"  W.  Q.  Judge"  Fumd. 

Mr.  W.  Q.  Judge  (New  York),  for  a  travel- 
ling Expense  Fund,  about  which  he  has 

privately  informed  the  President  Founder,  £  82  „  1,035  11    8 

Annlveksary  Fund. 

Hr.  B.  Soobraya  Moodeliar  (Ghennaj^iam)  ...  „      1     0    0 

Messrs.  Parthasaradhi  Pantulu,  Saminatha  Iyer,  and 
Jagannathiah  (Bella/ry)  ...  ...  ...  „       300 

Gooty  Branch  T.  S.  (Anniversary  expenses)  ...  „    10     0    0 

G^pt,  Bagoonath  (Hyderabad)     ..'.  „    10     0    0 

Babu  Dinanath  Bhattahcharya  (Murshidabad,)    ...  „    10     0    0 

Ambasamudram  T.  S ...  „    10     0    0 

H£AD-QUART£R8   FUND. 

Mr.  Joochooram  {Bombay)         ...  ...  ...  „        500 

Mr.  Anantharoy  Kathjee  (Kaltyawa/r)     ...  ...  »       14     0    0 

The  Secretarjr,  Chingleput  Branch  ...  ...  „        2     8    0 

Amhasamiudram  Branch  {Travelling  expenses  of  the 

President-Founder,)    ...  ...  „.  ...  „      35     0    0 

Women'sEducationalSociety  of  Ceylon,  (({o.  do.)...  „      55     Q    0 

An  F.T.S.(JVet<;rorfc),a  draft  for  £100  cashed  for  ,,1,261  15    6 

Mr.  W.  Hamquist  (Sioeden)  £  1-16-2       21  14  11 

Miss  T.  0.  Simpson  (Portohello,  N.  B.)  bs.  ...  „        3     5    0 

'Mr.  S.  L.  J.  {U.  S,  A.)  2s.  6d.  „        1  10    0 

SignorF.  Montolin  (if odrii),  25 francs   ...  ...  „      13     1    5 

From  Mr.  W.  Q,  Judge,'GenL  Secy.,  AmervGa: — 
Diploma  fees  for  60  members       ...  ...        %    30*00 

Charter  fees  Ist  T.  S.  of  James  Town,  New 

York  „      6-00 

Donations,  Mr.  Albert  Targee   ...  ...        „      2*00 

„    A.  W.  Goodrich...  ...        „      100 

„  „    B.  L.  Scannell    ...  ...        „      2-60 

,,  „    Alex.  FuUerton ,,15000 


Total  %  190-50 
or  a  draft  on  London  for  £  39-1-7  Bs.  528     7    0 
Mr.  Kedamath  (Bu2(w  am2  i^^2ur)  ...  ...      „        10    0 

6.  E.  Gopaljlchabxu, 
23r(i  November  1890.  Assisianj,  Treasurer,  T.  S. 
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OUB  TOUTl  IN  SOUTHERN  INDIA. 

HaviniE  joined  our  President-Founder  ab  Manyachi  Jnnction,  we  went 
tbence  to  Tinnevelli,  where  we  were  met  by  several  of  our  fellows  of  the 
AtnbaBamudrani  Branch,  who  had  come  in  some  twenty  miles  to  bid  us  wel- 
come.  Ic  was  settled,  after  consultation,  that  we  should  proceed  at  once  1k> 
Ambasamudrara,  deferring?  a  lecture  at  Tinnevelli  till  our  return.  So  we 
started  the  same  evening  and  reached  our  destination  early  the  nozt  morn- 
ing, October  30,  meeting  with  a  moat  cordial  welcome  on  all  hands. 

At  Ambasamudram  four  public  lectures  in  all  were  delivered  to  large 
and  enthusiastic  audiences.  It  was  most  gratifying,  both  to  the  Colonel  and 
myself,  to  note  the  evidences  of  earnestness,  devotion  and  true  patriotic  feel- 
ing which  the  state  of  the  Branch  here  indicated.  Its  activity  and  the 
amount  of  actual  work  it  has  acoomplished  contrast  most  vividly  with  the 
apathy  and  deadness  of  others,  snch  as  Tinnevelli,  and  show  how  much  may 
be  done  by  two  earnest  and  energetic  jnen,  who  have  the  welfare  of  India  real* 
ly  at  heart.  Would  that  India  had  many  such  men  as  Mr.  Y.  Cooppooswami 
Iyer  and  Mr.  Yenkatrama  Iyer. 

Two  days  of  our  stay  were  spent  in  visiting  the  hills  and  the  sacred  falls 
of  the  Taprabani,  one  of  the  most  delightful  excursions  I  have  ever  made. 

On  November  4th  we  returued  to  Tinnevelli,  where  lectures  were  deli- 
vered by  the  Colonel  and  myself  in  the  Hindu  College,  which  was  packed  to 
its  utmost  limit  by  a  most  enthusiastic  audience.  The  Coloners  address 
contained  a  most  eloquent  appeal  to  his  hearers  in  support  of  the  revival  of 
Sanskrit  and  Yemacular  learning  as  the  foundation-stone  for  the  future  re- 
birth of  India.  It  produced  an  effect,  for  before  we  left  Tinnevelli  a  neigh- 
bouring Zemindar  had  a  long  conversation  with  the  Colonel,  and  fintJly 
promised  to  pay  the  salary  of  a  Pundit  for  the  Advar  Libraiy.  Let  us  hope 
t^hat  he  will  shame  others,  whose  memory  seems  defective,  and  keep  his  word. 

From  Tinnevelli  we  went  to  Madura  on  November  6th,  and  met  with  a 
cordial  reception  from  the  members  of  the  Branch — dormant  and  inert  as  it 
is.  On  November  7th,  lectures  were  delivered  in  the  Hindu  College,  urging 
the  Hindus  to  support  the  Theosophical  Society  in  the  task  it  has  undertaken 
of  reviving  the  religion  and  spiritual  literature  of  India.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  addresses  tlie  Chairman  sugs[ested  the  formation  of  a  subscrip- 
tion list  for  carrying  out  this  object,  and  some  lis.  600  were  promised  ou  the 
spot,  though  it  is  hoped  that  when  the  loc^l  commifciee,  which  has  taken  the 
matter  in  hand,  makes  its  report  at  the  Convention  in  December,  the  amount 
will  be  much  larger,  much  more  worthy  of  a  town  that  used  in  past  days  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  centres  of  learning  and  religion  in  Southern  India. 

Leaving  Madura  an  hour  after  the  lectures  were  over,  we  proceeded  to 
Kumbakonam,  stepping  over  for  a  few  hours  at  Taniore  to  visit  the  temple 
and  Sanskrit  Library,  and  see  some  of  the  metal  work  it  is  famous  for. 

At  Kumbakonam  there  is  a  knot  of  active  workers,  four  or  five  ia  num- 
ber, who  may  well  be  placed  alongside  those  of  Ambasamudram  as  examples  of 
truly  Theosophical  devotion  and  earnestness.  Their  translations  of  the  Upan- 
ishads  in  the  Theosophist  are  known  to  all  and  set  an  example  which  should 
spur  on  other  members  to  emulate  their  condnot.  At  Kumbakonam  two 
lectures  were  delivered  on  Nov.  9th,  one  at  7-5  a.  m.  and  the  other  in  the 
evening.  Both  were  well  attended,  and  both  seemed  to  make  some  impres- 
sion on  their  hearers.  But  also  patriotism,  religion,  and  true  feeling  for  intel- 
lectnal  achievements  of  the  past  are  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  the  hearts  of  Hindus, 
nnd  nowhere  is  this  more  manifest  than  in  places  like  Kumbakonam  and 
Madura,  once  seate  of  learning,  thought  and  intellectual  life,  but  now  sunk 
in  the  mire  of  selftshness  and  indifference ;  oblivious  alike  of  past  and  future, 
thoughtful  only  for  the  things  of  the  moment,  false  to  the  high  ideals  of  their 
ancestry,  and  neglectful  of  the  glory  bequeathed  to  them  from  the  hoary  past  f 

U.  K. 
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BUDDHIST  SCHOOLS  IN  CEYLON  CONDUCTED  BY  THE 

THEOSOPHICAL  SOOIBTY. 


Yeenaculab. 

22  Hatawapi jadigama  (Kat^l  awa),  Boji^ 
28  Matara,  Boys' 
24  Dikwella,do. 
26  Gintota,    do. 

26  Ambalangoda,  Boys' 

27  B&lapitiya,        do.    (Grant-in-^id) 

28  Ambalangoda,  Girls' 

Geniral  Province, 

29  i&Ddy,  Girls* 

30  GampolA,  Girls' 

31  Gampola,  Boys'  (Grant-in-aid) 

32  Hatton,  Boys' 
^  Matale,  Boys' 

Saharagamuva  Province. 
84  Batnapnra,  Boys' 

86  Rakwana,  Boys' 
36  Pelmadnlla,  Boys' 

87  UB8apitiya-(Mawanella) 
38  Eegalla,  Boys' 
89  Colombo,  English  High  School,  Boys^ 

40  Kandy,  English  Boys'  School 

41  Colombo,  English  Uigh  School, Girls'. 


Western  Province^ 
1  PoknnwiHta,  Mixed 
8  Horana,  Boys' 

3  Pilindala,  Boya' 

4  Baigama,  Girls' 
6  Kehelwatta,  Mixed 

6  Watfcalpola,  Boys' 

7  Madapata,  Boys' 

8  Madapita,  Girls'   . 

9  Potnpitiya,  Boys' 

10  Pinlaiyamnlla,  Boys* 

11  Ovitigsila,  Boys' 
IB  'Pebuwana,  Boys' 
18  Paragahatota,  Mixed 
14  Olabodnwa,  Boys' 
16  Egodallyana,  Boys' 

16  Wellewatta,  Girls' 

17  PattiyaPinadure,  Girls'  (Grant-in-aid) 

18  Pattiya  Pinadure,  Boys' (         do. 

19  Wekada  Piinadnre,  Mixed 

Southern  Province. 

20  Galle,  Boys' 

21  Kaligana.  Boys' 
Note. — The  tradaoers  of  Sinhalese  character  are  requested  to  observe  that  erery 

one  of  the  above  schools  has  been  founded  by  the  natives  without  a  penny's  initial 
help  from  Gh>vemment,  and  this,  although  there  are  plenty  of  good  schools  opened  by 
the  Christian  Missionaries  for  their  behoof.  All  this  work  has  been  done  by  the 
Sinhalese  Buddhists  under  the  lead  of  the  Theosophical  Society  since  I  opened 
their  eyes  in  1880  to  the  meaning  of  the  Missiouary  educational  scheme  on  the 
authority  of  their  own  printed  Reports.    The  list  is  corrected  up  to  the  19th  October. 

O. 


A  CREMATION  CO. 
While  in  Colombo  Col.  Olcott  was  asked  by  the  Hon.  P.  Bamanathan  to 
join  in  the  formation  of  a  Cremation  Company,  and  readily  consented.  For 
several  ^ears  past  he  has  been  urging  the  Sinhalese  people  to  rctnrn  to 
the  ancient  practice.  Upon  consulting  the  High  Priest  Sumangala  and 
Washkaduwe  Subhuti,  another  famous  priest,  he  received  from  them  the 
following  certificates : 

WlDTOI>AYA.  C0LLI!6E, 

18f^  October  1890. 
There  is  no  objection,  either  religious  or  other,  to  the  adoption  of  th© 
practice  of  cremation  by  Buddhists  in  general.  It  is  a  simple  question  of 
economy.  If,  by  modern .  scientific  apparatus,  a  body  can  be  burnt  as 
cheaply  as  it  can  be  buried  (the  cost  of  coffin  and  grave  included),  then  I  shall 
be  ^laa  to  see  it  employed  by  all.  It  would  be  simply  a  revival  of  a  custom 
once  universal  among  our.  ancestors. 

(Sd)      H.   SUHANGALA. 

I  see  no  objection  whatever  to  the  return  of  Buddhist  Sinhalese  to  the 
practice  of  cremation.  In  the  time  of  our  ancestors  it  was  universally 
employed  by  our  people,  and  is  to  this  day  by  our  kinsmen,  the  Hindus. 
The  practice  is  also  becoming  very  popular  in  European  ana  American 
countries.  If  the  cost  can  be  made  as  low  as  that  of  burial,  I  think  it  will 
become  very  popular  in  Ceylon,    tt  is  superior  to  bnrial. 

(Sd)    W.  SuisHUxr. 

17th  October  1890. 


.  AMERICAN  SECTION. 
The  First  Theosophical  Society  of  James'  Town,  James'  Town,  N.  Y.,  has 
received  its  Charter  and  has  organized,  with  Miss  Julia  St  Tates  asPrcsidetiti, 
and  Mrs.  Helen  E.  L.  Penton,  216  Crossman  St.,  as  Secretary.  It  is  the  f<^y- 
third  iiraucb  in  the  American  Section,  and  starts  with*  eleven  members. 


jjigdc  1.  o.,    ron  w  ayne»  inouana,  nas  ceasea  lo 
has  becomes  an  "  Open*'  Branch.    There  is  now  no  " 
America.    The  President  is  Jndge  B.  Wes.  MacBride,  a 
Andrew  A.  Formon. 

The  President  of  the  Lotus  T.  S.,  Kearney,  Neb.,  I 
and  the  Secretary  is  Dr.  Harvey  A.  Alspach. 

The  President  of  the  Vyasa  T.  S.,  New  Orleans, 
Bedwitz,  and  the  Secretary  is  Dr.  Greorge  P.  P.  Da-^ 
Fields.  Will 


AN  AMEBICAN  HEAD-QUAltTEl 
We  have  received  a  cinmlar  issued  by  Mr.  William  < 
**  preliminary  call"  for  subscriptions  towards  the  estab 
quarters  for  the  Tbeosophical  Society  in  America.  The 
the  four  di£|erent  items  of  work  under  one  roof  which  ai 
different  places,  at  an  unnecessary  expenditure  of  time 
will  also  be  a  library,  lecture  hall  and  living  apartments 
is  i  50,000,  of  which  about  $  3,000  have  already  been  sub 

FRANCE. 
Mr.  G.  R.  S.  Mead,  General  Secretary,  European  S( 
Society,  writing  under  date  19th  October  1890,  reports  thai 
issued  to  a  new  Branch  at  Paris  under  the  Presidency  of 
the  late  President  of  the  "  Hermes  Branch,"  which  has  h 
to  dissensions  of  members,  who  now  no  longer  belong  t 
Branch  will  be  known  as  the  "  Lotus."  M.  Arnould  i: 
Le  Lotus  Bleu,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  new  grouping  of 
duce  good  results.  Translations  are  being  made,  and 
pamphlets  distributed.  Mr.  Mead  also  adds  that  a  Fr 
Mr.  Sinnett's  "  Esoteric  Buddhism"  is  on  the  eve  of  pub 

THE  SANMARGA  SAMAJ  OF  BELL^ 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  above,  just  received,  wo  i 
sure  the  growing  vitality,  influence  and  usefulness  of  oik 
cies  brought  into  existence  by  the  revival  of  Hindu  pati 
feeling  initiated  by  the  Tbeosophical  Society. 

A  free  Sanskrit  school,  special  teaching  of  the  young 
of  Hindu  morals,  public  lectures  and  address,  classes  for 
study  of  such  inimitable  works  as  the  Bhagavatgita,  &a 
work,  well  and  truly  done,  of  which  the  leaders  of  the  Sai 

Such  agencies  as  this  are  doing  far  more  for  the  r( 
nation,  far  more  towards  helping  India  once  more  to  re 
place  on  the  stage  of  the  world's  history,  than  all  the  talk  c 
on  political  platforms.  Tkeform&i'  is  the  real  work  that  n( 
and  thoroughly,  if  India  is  to  rise  from  her  ashes ;  the  latl 
mind  from  realising  that  the  things  of  the  heart  and  mine 
only  real,  because  the  only  lasting  foundations  upon  wh 
built  up. 

All  those  connected  with  the  Samaj  who  are  active  : 
praise  and  congratulation,  but  if  we  mistake  not,  these  ai 
the  President,  Rai  Bahadur  Sabhapati  Mudaliar,  F.  T. 
league^  Mr.  R.  Jagannathiah  Gam,  F.  T.  S. 

"  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  ADEPl 
Mr.  T.  A.  Swaminatha  Aiyar,  Secretary  of   the    Sj 
Bellary,  sends  us  the  following  flysheet,  copies  of  whic 
him  gratis. 

The  Pbinciplbs  op  thb  Adepts. 
.    1.    Perfect  abstinence  from  spirituooB  liquors. 

2.  Perfectly  pure  and  chaste  life. 

3.  Truth,  joBtice  and  honesty  in  thought,  word  and  deed. 

4.  Absence  of  pride*  hate,  malice,  envy,  auger,  greed,  auc 
advantages. 


5.  Sabord motion  of  self  to  oobers  ;  one  s  own  pleasore  to  be  the  good  of  his 
fellows  ;  loving  kindness  to  all  living  beings. 

6.  A  thoroa^h  realization  of  the  emptj  and  transitory  character  of  all  e&rthlj 
things,  and,  concent' ation  of  all  one's  desires  on  the  Unseen  and  Imperishable  and 
on  the  attainment  of  that  higher  knowledge  which  leads  to  these. 

Contentment  is.  the  source  of  calmness  of  mindi  and  it  helps  conoentratiQn. 

A  NEW  BOt>E  S'OR  INDIA. 
We  learn  with  the  utmost  pleasure  that  the  Tbeosophical  impulse  in 
India  is  becoming  active  in  a  new  direction,  one  where  its  influeuce  iras 
greatly  needed. 

The  Sanmarga  Samaj  o!  Bellary  is  on  the  point  of  starting  a  new  iour« 
nal  intended  to  treat  of  Beligious,  Moral,  Social  and  Theosopbical  subjects. 
Its  future  editor  writes :  "  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  popularise 
Theosophy  among  the  masses  ....  I  wish  to  give  in  the  Vernacular  much 
of  Theosophy,  original  as  well  as  translation,  from  the  Theo9ophUi  and  others 
of  ctir  Journals." 

We  wish  our  colleague  and  friend,  the  editor,  and  our  brothers,  his 
supporters,  all  success  and  good  fort  one  in  their  new  effort  to  assist  in  the 
regeneration  of  India. 

THEOSOPHY  IN  A  CONTENT. 

The  world  is  evidently  moving.  Who  would  have  expected  that  a  lecture 
highly  laudatory  of  Theosophy  would  be  deUvered  by  •*  an  outsider"  (not  an 
F.  T.  S.)  "  at  a  social  gathering  arranged  by  the  Sister  Superior  of  8t. 
Mary*s  Convent,"  Poena  P  Yet  such  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  P.  N. 
Patankar,  b.  a.,  the  other  day,  and  a  three  column  report  thereof  appeared  in 
the  Suidhakakf  a  native  paper  of  Poona.  Among  the  good  things  he  said  are 
the  following : — 

'*  Those  that  believe  in  a  personal  Qod  revere  their  God  too  highly  and  ecstatk&Ily 
to  think  of  Roing  beyond  him  ;  and  their  speculation  ends  in  pei'petual  contempUtioD 
of  the  goal  they  have  reached.  Hut  there  are  others  with  whom  there  is  no  sach 
thing  as  a  personal  God,  who  look  upon  emancipation  of  a  particular  kind  aa  the 
ultimate  end  to  be  sought  after.  With  these  the  spirit  of  inquiry  enters  bto 
eternity  and  ends  with  having  known  all  that  has  to  be  known  and  their  existence  in 
it  is  absolute,  full  of  joy  and  of  knowledge.  Now  let  me  ask  you,  my  aodienoe, 
whether  you  think  there  is  any  cause  for  quarrel  between  the  two  classes  of  men  jnst 
described.  There  is  none ;  and,  no  canse,  no  effect.  Bead  the  views  of  the  aathor  of 
the  Dabistan  on  the  Sadhus  or  Saints  of  12  different  religions.  They  neither  qnirrel 
nor  abuse,  but  look  upon  one  other  as  children  of  the  same  mother,  Nature;  and  lore, 
rather  than  hate,  one  another,  as  true  Brothers.  But  their  followers  being  half'iriao 
commence  the  struggle  and  only  bring  ab(nit  mutual  destruction.  It  is  on  the 
common  gproundwork  of  all  religions  that  Theosophy  takes  its  stand  and  from  thenco 
it  lights  the  path  for  all  those  that  try  through  the  mazes  of  ignorance  and 
superstition  to  approach  it  and  make  it  more  known," 

•  •     ,  •  •  •  • 

•  "  It  is  a  science  as  truly,  if  not  more  so,  as  any  one  of  your  positive  sciences. 
And  its  superiority  to  the  positive  sciences  lies  in  this  that  with  Theosophy  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  unknowable  and  its  definition  of  nature  includes  a  greater  arena 
than  that  to  which  the  other  sciences  have  limited  the  term«" 

•  ••••• 

*  An  inquiry  into  the  existence  beyond,  before,  and  oontemporaneously  ^th  the 
present  oondition  oncrht  to  be  taken  up  and  pursued  on  strictly  reasonable  gronnds. 
This  is  the  aim  of  Theosophy  and  as  such  it  neither  injures  any  class  of  men  nor 
hinders  the  progress  of  humanity.  On  the  contrary  it  raises  the  ideal  of  religion, 
encourases  its  votaries  to  live  up  to  its  ideal,  and  by  tempering  prejudice  and  expand- 
ing the  province  of  love,  makes  humanity  more  affectionately  tied  together  in  a 
bond  of  close  fraternity.  If  you  are  a  Christian,  it  will  show  yon  what  constitutes  tho 
essence  of  your  religion,  if  you  are  a  Hindu,  it  will  show  you  that  you  have  utterly 
been  in  the  dark  about  what  ypur  own  religion  is.  But  X  leave  it  to  yourself  to 
judge,  concluding  with  the  observations  that  Theosophy  is  no  sect  formed  for  only 
a  part  of  humanity,  it  does  not  say  'thus  far  and  no  further*  to  the  humble* and 
honest  inquirer,  and  it  has  no  need  of  making  proselytes  ;  the  best  men  of  all  leH- 
^ons  are  its  members,  as  it  concerns  itself  only  with  the  foundations  of  all  roiidons 
and  proves  them,  and  proves  indubitably,  to  bo  one  in  their  essonoo  and  to  be 
different,  where  thoy  nro  so,  only  through  the  accident  of  external  cnviroi'ments." 


1890.]  Supplement  to  The  Theosophist.  xix. 

TOO  MUCH  OF  A  GOOD  THING. 

The  Japan  Woehly  Mail  of  August  16,  contains  an  extraordinary  story. 
In  some  couutries,  where  men  are  men,  two  brides  ure  considered  better  iLuu 
one,  but  the  following  is  hardly  a  case  in  point. 

SoPEENATURAL  DfiSiQNS  OF  BiGAMV.— Here  is  a  story  from  the  Shih  Paoi — "  The 
strange  phenomenon  of  a  dual  bride  often  occurs  in  certain  parts  of  the  Canton 
province.  A  family  consisting  of  a  mt>ther,  a  father,  and  a  son,  living  in  the  dis- 
trict  of  Liang-shan  of  the  Liag-oho'in  the  province  of  Canton,  had  a  marriage  cele- 
bration in  the  first  part  of  the  2nd  moon .  When  the  sedan  chair  containing  the 
precious  load,  the  bride,  arrived  at  the  door,  and  at  the  time  for  the  performing  of 
the  usual  nuptial  ceremonies  j  lo  !  there  appeared  two  brides  exactly  the  same  in  per- 
son and  dress,  confusing  the  bridegroom  as  to  the  rightful  one  for  him  to  take  for 
wife.  The  dual  personage  followed  exactly  the  other's  movements.  The  parents, 
aftermuch  mooted  discussion,  decided  to  send  for  the  bride's  mother  to  identify  her 
own  daughter,  but  upon  her  arrival,  on  questioning  her  daughter,  she  was  also 
thrown  into  great  mental  confusion  by  their  giving  out  exactly  the  same  replies. 
She  thought  she  was  afflicted  with  mental  aberration,  so  she  said  that  she  must  exanAne 
her  daughter  in  nudo,  for  on  her  daughter's  right  le>?  there  was  an  old  scar  and  a 
peculiar  birth-mark  upon  her  abdomen,  by  which  signs  only  coidd  she  distinguish 
the  true  daughter ;  but  she  was  greatly  surprised  by  finding  these  marks  on  both  1  The 
bridegroom,  after  impatiently  waiting  for  two  days  after  the  auspicious  day, 
made  a  bold  stroke  by  having  the  marriage  ceremonies  performed  with  both,  when 
the  false  one  disappeared  as  strangely  and  suddenly  as  she  appeared  in  the  chair. 
The  family  was  put  into  great  fear  that  some  calamity  would  happen  to  them,  as  it 
was  believed  this  beautiful  appearance  must  have  been  one  of  the  Devils  personi-  , 
fied,  and  whenever  such  an  occurrence  happens  in  a  family,  some  of  its  members 
either  die  or  other  evils  befall  them.  The  public  may  incline  to  discredit  such 
a  mysterious  phenomenon,  but  there  must  be  some  truth  in  it.,  or  else  it  would  not 
have  been  repeated  so  frequently  in  that  district.  If  it  had  occurred  to  one  person, 
there  is  every  possibility  of  his  mental  derangement,  but  the  whole  company 
Tritneseed  it." 


SPIEITED  AWAY. 

Brother  Kali  Chum  Chatterjee  sends  us  from  Calcutta  a  curious 
story  about  an  infant,  which  he  declares  to  be  every  word  true,  because  he 
)iad  it  from  the  father  of  the  baby, — a  reason  for  behof,  which  would  not,  we 
fear,  satisfy  the  doubts  of  the  "  Psychical  Bosearchers." 

This  friend's  wife  on  the  20th  day  after  her  confinement  was  sleeping  in 
the  upper  room  of  her  house  in  the  ne^t  room  to  her  mother*in-law,  a 
window  in  the  wall  opening  between  the  rooms.  There  were  several  women 
servants  in  the  house,  and  no  males  at  all.  As  is  the  custom  of  women  all 
over  the  world,  the  ladies  and  servants  bolted  and  barred  and  triple  locked 
all  the  doors  and  windows  ;  and  the  mother-in-law.  after  the  wife  had  locked 
herself  in  securely,  fastened  her  in  from  the  outside  also.  The  man  servant 
slept  out  at  home,  and  took  away  the  key  of  the^  garden  with  him.  At  1 
o'clock  A.  M.,  the  mother  awoke  from  profound  sleep  to  find  her  child  missing. 
She  alarmed  the  household,  and  presentty  baby  was  beard  crying  in  the- 
garden.  After  a  little  trouble  the  mghtened  women  managed  to  unbolt  and 
unlock  themselves,  but  into  the  garden  where  baby  was  they  could  not 
penetrate,  for  the  man  servant  had  the  key.  They  broke  the  lock  after  some 
trouble,  and  there,  on  a  grass  plot,  they  tound  the  baby  unhurt  save  for  the 
rain.  The  wetting  the  poor  little  infant  got  was  too  much  for  it,  and  it' 
sickened  and  died  in  ten  days. 

Brother  Kali  Chum  Chatterjee  wishes  to  know  how  the  child  got  into  the* 
garden.  We  should  very  much  like  to  know  it  too.  Perhaps  some  brother 
has  a  theory  to  offer.  Certainly  H.  P.  B.  can  give  one  from  personal  experi- 
ence. 


SEEING  WITH  THE  EARS. 

The  PaU  MaU  GuzeUe  lately  contained  the  report  of  an  interview  with  tlie 

Hossian  boy  Max  Hambourg,  an  infant  musical  prodigy,  who  was  found  play-t 

ing  with  his  toys,  and  is  a  child  in  everything  but  music.    What  he  is  in  music 

is  a  puzzle.    Some  think  he  is  a  reincarnation  or  permutation  of  Beethoven, 


or  at  least  overshadowed  by  that  great  compoeer*8  astral  spirit,  or  bj  his 
higber  ego,  for  when  little  Max  plays  Bcethovea's  pieoes,  rt  is  aa  ihgughthe 
Maestro  himseK  were  at  the  piano.  Now,  one  very  interesting  thing  for 
psyclnc  stiid(^it»  is  the  fact  that.  Mas  actually  sees  in  a  pictorial  and  drama- 
tic form  the  ideas  contained  in  the  music,  and  which  may  be  supposed  (or  not 
BupposedJ  to  have  been  in  Beethoven's  mind  when  he  composed  his  piecea. 
The  interviewer  writes : 

**  I  am  ^lad  to  see  that  Max  has  remained  a  child  notwithstanding  that  he  is  an 
artist,"  I  snid  to  Mr.  Hanibourg. — •*  Yes,"  waa  the  reply,  "  he  is  a  child,  and  a 
young  child,  as  long  as  he  plays  or  amuses  himself.  When  he  sita  down  at  the  piano 
he  is  a  man-r-an  artist  j  and  I  often  stand  beaide  him  in  mote  amassement,  unable 
to  follow  him.  All  at  once  he  begins  to  play  a  certain  passage  in!hia  own  way,  giv- 
ing it  an  interpretation  diflFerent  from  any  other.  1  may  say,  *  But,  Max,  there  is 
no  indication  that  it  should  be  played  like  this  ;*  he  only  looks  at  me  in  a  strange 
way,  and  plays  on,  and  tells  me  afterwards  that  he  understands  it  as  he  plays  it, 
and  he  must  play  it  that  way  and  no  other.  And  then  he  goes  on  to  explain  hois' he 
hea^  and  sees  all  that  the  composer  is  saying  in  his  music.  For  instance, when  heplayed 
Beethoven's  Marche  Fim^hre  first,  he  used  to  say,  when  he  came  to  a  certain  pas- 
sage, *  Father,  now  the  f  oneial  procession  is  marching  along,'  and  again '  Now  I  gee 
them  standing  by  the  grave,  and  the  earth  comes  down  on  the  coffin-lid  with  a  dull 
thud/  and  80  on." 


THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  CYCLE. 
In  a  recent  number  of  TJie  World's  Advance-  Thought,  we  notice  an  admir- 
able article  from  the  pen  of  Mr,  W.  E.  Copeland  on  the  above  topic,  written 
from  the  Theosophical  point  of  view,  with  special  reference  to  the  rapid 
transformations  now  going  forward  in  America.  As  in  the  past,  so  in  this 
case,  the  predictions  published  years  ago  are  fulfilling  themselvea.  We 
hacfe  no  space  for  prolonged  oomment,  bub  the  spread  of  interest  in  Theoao- 
phy  and  of  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  its  teachings,  as  evidenced  in  such 
articles  as  this,  is  a  most  encouraging  sign  for  the  workers  in  the  Society. 


BUDDHIST  CONCENTRATION. 

A  correspondent  wishes  to  know  what  is  meant  by  the  Buddhist  typepf 
Meditation.  The  qualification  "  Buddhist"  is  given  to  that  peculiar  land  of 
meditation  which  has  for  its  "  seed"  the  impermanence  of  everything.  It'is 
on  this  particular  point  that  the  Buddhist  priests  are  told  to  concentrate 
their  minds  during  their  daily  meditations.  We  shall  publish  next  month  an 
interesting  correspcmdence  upon  this  subject. 


BEAHMA  VIDYA. 
The  above  is  the  title  given  to  a  bi-mbnthly  Sansksit-Tamil  paper  of 
24  pp.,  published  in  Chidambaram,  by  Pandit  R.  Srinivasa  Sastriar.  It  la 
devoted  to  Aryan  Religion,  Philosophy  and  Literature.  Each  page  is  dirided 
into  two  columns,  of  which  the  first  contains  the  Sanskrit  portion  in  Grandba 
character,  and  the  second  its  literal  translation  into  TamiL  The  Joumsl  has 
passed  its  fourth  year,  and  the  change  to  the  octavo  size  is  an  improvemeat. 
Able  articles  on  the  above  subjects  are  contributed  to  the  paper  by  the  Pandit 
and  others.  Thia  is  the  only  Magazine  of  its  kind  in  the  Madras  Presidency, 
and  by  all  means  should  be  encouraged  by  all  Sanskrit  or  Tamil-knowing 
people.  The  subscription  is  only  Rs.  3  per  annum.  Half  yearly  Eb.  2,  and 
for  three  months  Rs.  1-8-0,  and  single  copy  3  annas. . 

T.  V.  B. 
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A  BURMESE  CALL. 

InBtoad  ol  getting  rest,  I  am  already  booked,  fbr 
"  ^ell"  of  hard  work.  Just  when  I  had  arranged  for  a  pj 
to  Australia,  a  Burmese  delegation,- representing  a  large 
tion  tit  thdir  nation,  came  and  besought  me  to  return  wi 
to  address  the  people  upon  the  subject  of  Buddhism, 
mediate  and  decided,  but  their  appeals  were  so  earnest  a 
tions  so  strong,  that  I  jGlnally  concerted  to  postpione  my  A 
month,  and  devote  two  weeks  to  a  brief  tour  in  Burma 
l^tlemen  say,  it  appears  thltt  I  miiy  «xpeot  silmoati  are 
ingLestperiences  in  Japao^.  ^y modifiedptbgramme no^ 
January  fromMadras.to  Bangoonj. reach  Bangoon'21st  .1 
there  on  return  t6  Madras  and  arrive  13tbFeb. ;  Madras  in 
sail  from  Colombo  for  ^Brisbane;  2nd  March.  I  have  to  \ 
settle  some  important  T.  B.  business,  and  mar  possibb 
atthe  ^pti^des;  9rom  there  I  mean  to  go  to  Europe,  w 
some  months.  My  movement?  for  the  next  <)tiai*ter  are 
)s  not  woi:th  the  wtdle.of  personal  ftieods  at  home  to  wril 
worsofornie. 

January  l^h,  • 

'  A  BUDDHIST  COUNCIL. 

As  soon  as  Colonel  Olcott  knew  that  a  "Burmese  B 
raised  a  large  sum  of  money  to  send  a  preaching  pa 
that  it  was  the  national  Wish  thlit  he  should  lead  at 
and  also  that  Delegates  wero  being  sent  to  Adya 
the  matter,  he  telegraphed  for  Sinhalese  and  Japan 
gates  to  come  from  Colombo  to  meet  ^  the  Burmesi 
of  each  nation— rBev.  Kozen  Gunaratna  and  C.  Tokuza' 
Dhammapala  and  Hemchandra,  distinguished  Sinhaloi 
in  time  for  the*  regular  Theostjphioal  -Society  Convontit 
the  8th  January,  when  U.  Hmoay  Tha  Aung  «©d  Sfoung 
mese  representatives,  amved  from  Rangoon.  Col.  Olcot 
vieivsand  invited  fuil  and  free  discussion;  which  went 
by  the  I2th,.whjm  a^  DCmtrof  bflMefiiB-tihe'-Southeni.^^ 
of  Buddhism  having  peen  compared,  Col.  Olcott  drew 
wh^h  ^11  Buddhist  sects  coulcl  agree.  It  embraced  14  c 
in  simple  phraseology,  so  as  to  bS  easily  understood  by 
Buddhists  alike.  A  tadr-  Qopy^  of  this  document  was  sig 
gates,  and  by  CoP.  "Ofcdtt  pei^sonally.  The  nations  n 
Burmese,  Sinhalese,  Japanesid  and  tnef  Ohittagong  Mn 
Chandra  Chowdiy  having  reodest^  Col.  0k)9tt>  by  te] 
^  proxy- for  him  aud'one  -of  the  Burmese .  gentlemen  .havi 
The  document  is  to  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the 
several  natlous^bofofeV^g  viaiio  pnbUc.    Whateyor  si 
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taimy^  reaelve,  it  is  trnqnestionAbly  a  docmaeair  of  the  deepest  knpogftende^  for 
it  will  give  that  mntual  groand  of  compromise  and  oo-operation  upon  mlMx 
tfae  mightyvforces  of  the  Bnddhist  world  may  converge  for  the  spread  d  theii 
religions  ideas  throughout  the  whole  West. 


Snndaresa 
.  K.  Kara- 
Be.  each.. 


&&  13  11    0 


FINAJJfCIAL. 
The  Assistant  Trsasurer  T.  8.  bef^  to  adbiowled^  with,  ihaida  the 
receipt  of  the  following  sums  from  the  27th  Deoembar  1890; 

AHHiVEIUAST  FVHJK 

Mr.  f.  Srinivasa  Eow  (<ioatu)  .... 
Mr»<  K.  O.  Krisfanasawmy   Iyer,   Mr.   B. 
Sastri,  Mr.  H.  Jagannatha  Bow,   3Ir, 

r^a?naiy   Iyer  (Kumbaconum)   at  I 
__  K.  Narayana  Ijer  (ChUtore) ... 

Mr.  V.  M.  Subramanya  Iyer  (Erode) 
Messrs.  D.  B.  Yencatasubba  Bow  and  F.  S.  Bama- 

sawmy  Iyer  {Saidapel)  at  Bs.  2  each 
Gyan  liarga  T.  S.{Faiehgarh) 
Poena  Branch  T.  8.  •.  ... 

Babu  GHrish  Chunder  Mitra  (Mtpmrjpur) 
Messrs.  0.  Masilanwrny  Modeliar  and  C.  M,Dora8amy 

Uoode^BT  (CMiiare) 
JamalpnrT.  S.       «•• 

LlB&ABY. 

Mr.  C.  Sambiah  {Mylapwr)  ... 

j3XAD-(^tJA£TXRS  FUND.      . 

•     Mr.  M.  Vijearsghavalu  N«du  (Choiy) 

Mr.  J,  Siddle  (iTangtiwi,  Sew  J^ealotirf)  4*.    ... 

Dewan  Bahadur  S.  Subranuuiya  Iyer 

Mrs.  A.  Gebhard  (Oermany) 

Mr.  P.  Yander  Linden  (PMadelphia) 


4 
1 
1 

4 
60 
34 

5 


0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 


2    0 
6  14 


10    0    0 


£1 
£  1 


5 
SO 


0 

11 

0 


Dabn  Kalka  Prasad  {Moradahadi      ••• 
^r.  J.  A.  Anderson  (San  Fmnciseo) 
Dr.  J.  D.  Buck  (GineinnaH) 
'     Mrs.  Bliaabeth  Hughes  {8anFra/nekeo) 
Pandit  Lakshmi  Karayan  (BiUupur) 

APYiB,  2ZrdJawnary  1891. 


£    2        Bs.  2^    0 

,.18 

,..    $    600    „    12    0 

...    S  10^    ,,    25    0 

...    $.1-00  ^28 

...     -  „    10    0 

S.  B.  GOfAtkCBA'SKC^ 

Assisiani  Treatmw. 


THE  INDIAN  QENEBAL  SECBKTABYSHIF. 


to 


CoLOwn  H.  S.  Olcott, 

Prendent  Founder' of  ihe  TheosophuxU  Society , 

Adyar,  Madirae^ 

Jix  J>^KAa  COLLKAGUE,  , 

I  hereby  heartily  approve  of  your  appointment  of  Mr.  Bertram  Kei^Mey 
j^  be  General  Secretary  of  the  Indian  Section. 

Although  I  shall  thus  be  deprived  of  his  services  for  a  longer  period 
than  was  originally  contemplated,  still  I  am  very  pleased  that  he  shoiM  be 
Me  to  assist  you  and  oar  Indian  bi^thren  in  any  way  possibles  .  - : 

Yours  mo6t  fi^atieittti^y, 

H.  P.  BuiifjMxt*     - 


THEOSOPHICAL  SOCIETT. 
Ibbuh  Ssouok. 
'       '    (Sf^nmd  8iB&rM/n^€  SepoH, 
.  It  gives  me. the  greatest  pleasure  to.  acknowledge  tBe  eiic 
bave  received  during  the  past  month  fisam  the  generotis  stippgrt 
promised  to  Hit  Indiaa  CfeotioDj  both  in  jsosey  aad  in  irtrk. 
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Di^ring  the  firet  week  in  Jannary^  I  iasned  a  preliminary  cincular  jcontein^ 
Iba  ft  dosen  questions,  designed  to  form  a  basis  for  the  first  issue  of  the  piuti^ 
phlet,  containing  questions  and  answers  on  Theosophical  subject^  whiob,  in 
aocordance  with  the  scheme  sketched  at  Uie  li»t  Conyention,  it  is  proposed 
to  send  ^tb  to  all  the.  members  of  the  Society.  The  name  selected  for  this 
pablication  is  The  Fraanottara,  a  Sanskrit  word  e;austly  expressing  its  pur- 
pose and  scope.  The  awakening  of  a  real  interest  in  our  work  among  the 
members,  was  Terr  clearly  shown  br  the  nufliber.;o£  arlicles  receiTed  Ingres* 
ponse  to  the  circular  just  mentioniea^  ...  ^ 

Only  some  20  oopies  were  sent?  out,  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  we^ 
have  received  replieslhrom  every  one  appealed  to.  .  <        .  ^ 

The  next  step  taken  was  to  hare  a  list  prepared  and  planted  for  eacbbranoh 
of  the  Indian  Section,  giving  the  nominal  roll  of  its  members.  Three  copies 
of  this  list  are  being  sent  to  the  President,  Secretary,  and  one  member  of 
oach  Branch  for'  correction  and  revision  up  to  date,  and  this  is  being  done  ar  ^ 
rapidly  as  the  printers  can  work.  The  first  ntimber  of  the  PrasnoHoura  has 
akeady  been  sent  to  all  branches  which  have  sent  in  tbeir  returns  of  mem- 
bers, and  copies  will  be  fturwarded  to  every  branch  according  to  the  number 
of  its  members  as  soon  as  the  necessary  information  is  received  at  He«i»  * 
quarters. 

Some  little  delay  has  arisen  owing  to  the  non-anival  of  my  Assiatanlf 
Secretaries  upon  the  date  fixed.  This  delay  was,  however,  due  to  no  fault  of 
theirs,  but  combined  with  the  interruption  caused  by  the  Bengal  holidays 
in  the  work  of  printing,  the  first  issue  of  Pratnotkira  as  also  the  issue  of  this 
Indian  Section  pamphlet  containing  the  rules  of  tbe  Theosophical  Society 
and  of  the  Indian  Section  with  list  of  branches,  etc.  etc.,  have  been  delayed 
some  days  beyond  what  I  anticipated. 

It  gives  me' very  great  pleasure  to  announce  that  two  of  my  Assistant  ; 
Secretaries — ^Messrs.  P.  Yenkatrama  and  T.  S.  Oauapati  Iyer — have  alreoMiv 
joined  the  staff  and  are  actively  engaged  in  opening  up  .communication  with  , 
the  various  branches. 

Mr.  Ganapati  Iyer,  who  reached  the  Head-quarters  on  Jan.  19th,  has^ 
since  his  arrival,  been  working  very  hard.  He  has  sent  to  3  members  of  each 
of  20  branches  printed  lists  of  members  for  return  and  to  86  members  of 
the  Society  copies  of  the  rules,  ^.,  of  the  Indian  Section  and  the  first  issue 
of  tbe  JPrcunoHann.  He  has  sent  pamphlets  and  loAfiets  to  66  sympa* 
thisers.  Besides  tiii^,  he  has  written  to  18  branches  lying  in  the  northern 
Telugu  districts  on  tile  snbject  of  Mr.  C.  Kottayya's  proposed  tour,  infoiln- 
ing  them  of  his  intendea  ^it  and  giving  them  the  programme  of  his  dates. 
He  has  also  opened  correspondence  with  some  15  branches  by  wri^g  long 
-letters  to  three  members  of  each  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  work  Ihey 
are  do^isg. 

.  Mr.  V  teea^rama  lyar,  who  did  not  arrive  till  more  than  a  week  latere, 
has  also  been  actively  engaged  in  similar  work. 

Copies  of  ProMiottara,  No.  I,  aad  of  the  rtdas  of  the  Indian  Section 
have  been  despatched  to  each  indtvidiial  member  of  the  following  branches  : 
— Nagpur,  .Chittoor,  Adoni,  Feriyakulam,  ^ombakooam,  Ooimbatore,  Gndda-  '. 
pah  sod.  Bangalore  Cantonment.  They  have  also  been  sent  to  all  the  mem- 
bcffs  of  the  Bombay  branch,  with  the  exception  of  some  20,  whose  namea 
were  omitted  from  the  printed  list  by  a  mistake  of  the  printers;  but  I  am 
in  hopes  this  onnasion  will  be  rectined  before  the  present  The&iophigt  is  ; 
in  the  binds  ^f  the  members. 

■  BlBMiGh  paper  No.  I  on  tbe  s^iTJect  of  "  Theosophical  duty  abd  wor|c*'  is 
Ytmdyior  isane*  and.on^  copy  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  each 
bnuoph  earW  in  February. 

fieYeraf  off eris.  of  help  of  vyurioos  ^ds  have  been  made,  of  which  I  shall 
avail  myself  fully.  In  jpartionlar  Mr.  A.  Nilakanta  Sastri,  in  conjunction 
wiUi  the  Kumbakonam  Branch,  has  undertaken  the  task  of  writing,  printing 
and  distributingpapers  on  a  variety  of  Tlieosophical  subjects  in  I&glish  and 
vernacular,  and  1  have  also  tp  ^kwxwlieim  his  veiy  valuable  services  in  th» ' 
work  of  Fratnottara, 

,  I. have  arranged  with  Mr.C.  Kottayya.tq  start  on  yebniary  2ndfor  a  toor 
through  our  branch^  lying ixi  the  northern  Telugu  districts :     . 
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The  tollqwing.is  his  ipprosimatd  programme ^-^ 


Cudidapak 

AjMmbapiir 

Gooty 

Bellary 

Kiimool 

Adoni  ' 

Hyderabad 

gqouDderabad 

•Bezwada 
S)lore,. 


period  of  stay. 
Vayh 
,..  Febtnary  -2 
...        ,.  7 


Maroh 


April 


n 

10. 
16 
21 
26 

2 

7 


6 
9 

21 

36 

7 

•U 

20 

25 

30 

6 

11 


Name  ojfBratiefc, 

Rajahnrandry        ...  Aprfl 

Ci^caAtida               .».  >» 

ViKAgapatam »« 

Vijiiuiag^am         .^  M*y . 

MaflulipataHi         •.•  >i.. 

Qantnr               . ...  i, 

»  Qogolo  .             '••  V  "• 

•  Kandiikyr.  .  .    v.  Jape 
Kani^i                 

•  Udiagiri              ...  >, 

•  BaohiieddipaHaia  „ 
NeUore 


[Peb. 


i  t  P^wi  Vj  fEttf , 

•■     Da?* 
13.       17 

19        rSS 

27MaF>» 
5   .      J^ 

»       17 

3L 
3 
10 
13 
16 
.0 


12 
15 

17 


Nellokb,  24«ft  dTanuaiy  1891; 


Mr  Kotayya  will  take  withhwn  anample«upply  of  pampWete  aadkaMi 
of  Tarions  kitidB.  and  I  am  in  bopeg  that  his  eameatness  «id  kaowled^e  ^ 
have  the  feflect  of  aroiwing  these  branohes  into  new  activity*  ^nd  that  kis 
npesenoe  among  JbhejnTnll  leave  permanent  traces  vrhich  willb^frw^.m 
pKting  the  work  of  tlie  T.  S.  fn  India.  ^In^ccord^ce  with  to;  Bugges- 
tipn?  a  Tflngu  leaflet  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  S.  B.  GoiwJa  Charkei- 
plaiiing  the  object*  of  the  Theosophical  Society  jtsraleB  and  conditions  d 
m^ibership  in  a'  brief  fotm.  These  leaflets  Mr.  Kotayya  will  distnbiiie 
S  his  various  lectures.  In  mentioning  Mr.  Gopala  Gharln's  name  m  coimec- 
Sin  With  this  leaflet,  it  is  my  pleasant  duty  tap  lace  on  record  pay  appreciaUon 
ilhirdevotion  to  the  cause  ofTh^sophy.  Dunng  the  first  three  week,  of 
Sis  month,  when  all  the  Work  of  the  General  Secretory  s  office  fell  upon  my 
S^de  he  has  rendered  me  most  efficient  and  ungrudging  assisiMce.  While 
S^Bg  himior  his  paat  kindriess,  I  trust  that  I  may  count  further  upon  it 

^  Owing  to  the  delay  in  varioue  natters  at  the  Head-quarters,  it  has  baa 
imDOSsible  for  me  to  carry  out  my  pi^omise  of  paying  a  vihit  to  the  Baj^alore 
BrMch  to  celebrate  their  anniversary  meeting.  The  same  apphos  to  Chittorc. 
B^am  in  hopes  that  before  the  cl^ae  of  the  present  month,  I  shaU  be  able 
to  fulfil  my  word  jmd  pay  the  visits  as  prom^ised. 

An  annUoation  has  been  received  for  the  issue  of  a  Ofcarter  to  form  a 
T.»«ioh  of  the  Theosophical  Society  at  Muttra,  one  of  the  sacred  centree  of 
Su  religion  and  learning.  The  matter  has  been  referred  to  the  Kxc 
cutive  Committee  for  its  decision  and  the  issue  of  the  Charter  hasbewiap- 
T^mvod  •  and  i  am  in  hopes  that  the  new  branch  will  set  an  example  by  its 
eitfnest  work  in  the  revival  of  SanskHt  literature,  which  will  serve  to  stinm- 
late  the  other  older  branches  to  foUow  in  its  footsteps. 

There  is  also  every  prospect  that,  before  the  end  of  the  present  montb,  a 
nsw  and  very  promising  Branch  will  have  been  called  into  existence  at  Mar- 
margndi^  Taniore  District,  through  the  earnestness  and  exertions  of  Mr.  A 

lieOharter  of  the  Dakshineshwar  Branch  issued  in  18815  has  been  Tefenni- 
ed  to  be  oanoelled,  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Provincial  Secretary  there  is  no 
hepa  of  revlwg  itj  all  ^^  ^^^  members  having  either  been  transferred  toette 

^^^^e^BeorSary  of  the  Bombay  Theosophical  Sbci^  inform*  tte'iha* 
KU  branch-  ia  havinfl  a  thousand  copies  of  Aalnie  Besant's  Article  upon 
^  «ThSK>nhical  ^ciety  and  H.  P.  B.,"  which  appeard  !« the  DwwnW 
Lucifer,  printed  in  a  separate  form  for  free  distribnrfon.  ^^^^^ 
t^  We  a  coDV  can  do  so  by  forwardipg  his  n%me  and  addreSB  to  M.M. 
^^^i^jTBorxxhay  ffieosophical'^Sbciety,  17,  Tamarind  L«ie.  Fort, 

^°*^^icknowledging  below  the  rariotis  budm  reodvdd  fen  the  exgesisesof 
the  Tnaian  Section.  I  desire  especiaUy  to  place  on  record  my  grftl»t<ide^ 
1 4  Though   there  aire  no*  braiiohee  in  these  plao6S,  tibey   arQ  vi«t«a,  «•  »ey 

Atb  itaportant  and  on  the  way.  ■  -.  '      -      ,  _L^***    ^U 

•  N  B— As  the  dat^  of  arrival  at  each  statKin  is  only  appipnmMd,  t&e 
Branches  may  be  preptoed  for  -it  2  or -3  days  earlier*  A^iy.furtliia^^aliy-iriuM 
communicated  to  them. 


tbey  wsponcted  to  my  appeal,  and  the  ^beralityth^ha^^ 

individuals  who  have  shown  the  same  readmess  to  com 
that  th^v  would  pay  over,  without  delay,  the  contnbutu 
mised  It  the  Convention.  Without  their  assistance, 
wiuchii  gives  me  in  the  readiness  of  my  Hindu  bro 
«»lafe  mV  efforts,  I  should  leel  fafr  le^s^o<»»hdence  in  the 
growth  of  the  Indian  Section  thaa  is  now  t*«  Me.  Ill 
ff  the  bninche»^fa-«dy  mentiwwd  is  the  best  possible 
hepett  hate  a. solid  foundation. 

Financial  Statembnt. 

j  Bro 

Kb.    loo 
,.      100 


Received,    - 
Ool.  H.  8.  Oloott 
yutna.  BU  K  Blavatslsy 

Btmkay  Brinuh. 
Mti  S^ofeoram  Tatya    ,.. 
„  B,  D.  Joflsawala    ... 
„  P.  R.  Mehfca 
^  D,  P-  Writer  and  Son 
Br,  J,  ^*  Dajee 
l(r.  J.  F.  Madon 

„  Q.  H.  Deehmuth    ... 
J,  S.  Ragvendrao 
„  Vhiayek  Chintamon 
„  B.  H.  Mistry 
„  Samuel  Hyen 
,,  V,  T.Thaknf  .;. 

„  N.  F.  Billmoria  .*. 
Dr.  Abasah  A.  Hathiva^a 
Hr.  J.  K.Iiinga 
„  H-  S.  Dikahit 
„  Framji  Dadahhoy  .•• 
Paid  at  Adyar  by  Mr.  R. 
K.  Mody  &  M.  M.  Shroff. 


R«.200 
„  26 
„  20 
„  15 
„      10 

::  5 

■■  I 

1 

1 
1 


rMr. 


A. 
A. 


n 


20 
£7320 


Kumbdkcndm  Branch. 
TerUt.  K.  Naraytoaswami 

Iyer      B8.26 

„    Mr.A.NilakanthaSastri  o  «5 
Entrance  Fees  and  Annual 
du6B  of  two  Members      . ..22 


Rfi.  72 


l^ilakaQtf 

Vaidesws 

(Entrancf 

„    „     (DoDation 

„      D-D.  Jussava 

„     V.  Coopooswfi 

„      C.  R.  Pattabit 

„     G.  Kotayya 

„     G:  Sambiah 

Nellore   Branch,  p 

'   Mahadeva  Sai 

Mr.  T.  Vijearagha^ 

„    S.B.  Gppalacl 

„    S.  Tinadasa  Ai 

,,   A.J.  Venkatal 

„  Lieut.  Peaoockc 

,,  0.  Masilamani  ] 

Pandit  Gopi  Iffath 

Babu  SkamaGhars 

P.  D.  Mahalnxmiva 

G.    N.    Snndaraai 

arnnVfOl  dues 
BabuAvadhBehar 

dfites 
Dr.  D.  J.  B.  Behn 
Guddappah  Branch 
Mr.  A.  iJunanndap 


Total  received  to-  F  \ 


NOTICE. 

•     Fellows  of,  and  sympathizers  with,  the  Theos^ 
reauested  to  send  their  names  and  addresses  to  the  Be( 
ffi   S    Adyar,  Madras,  without  delay,  as  it  is,  my 

■        ^  ^IfiT^  valuable  and  a  most  interesting  series  ol 

.S Z. publications^ beou  -l^tp.tL  pnbUo.^^^^^ 

'      Janudrff  1891.  $  ■ 

BbvTobk, 
SocwionTi  Theotophieai  Booiet^,  ddyoff 

^ ^^Ob  November  14»b  tlNW.T»M;WW«A  fro"'  *»»>»^<»fi 


Memphis  TheoBophical  Society,  Mempbw,  'Xenn. ;  «nd  onBoeemberlQtii  to  the 
Indra  Theosophical  Society,  Uiinton,  Iowa.  PlaMe  publish  the  ibove  in  thA 
TlieosophUt 

Yonn  fmienmlly» 

Qweral  Seerekury.' 

fiPAIN. 
S'enor  Montolin  writes  that  the  T.  8.-  g«mp  in  IfeiMd  tevo  diBtribnt^d 
6,000  copies  of  the  book  *'Teo6ofia»"  and  1,900  of  "vtnioiiBpamphlotiB^Thit  is 
work. 


THBOSOPHY  IW  AUOTBALIA. 

It  looks  as  if  Col.  01cott*8  proposed  visit  to  Anstralia  wonld  bear  gw)d 
fruit.  At  any  rate  we  notice  in  an< Australian  weekly  called  TMe  Tali 
for  December  26,  1890,  two  intorestiiTg  paragraphs  on  the  snbject  of 
Theosophy,  announcing  the  formation  in  M^bguroeof  a  branch  of  the  Society 
to  be  known  as  the  Melbourne  Branch.  Aniong  the  founders,  we  find  Mr.  J. 
Picket,  Civil  Engineer,  Mr.  Benson,  and  Mr.  Hunt,  the  latter  being  a  lawyer! 
It  is  curious  that  so  many  fellows  of  our  Society  and  especially  the  leading 
members  of  branches  should  belong  either  to  Jh^  legal  or  medical  prohs- 
sions.  * 


"THE  IKDIAN  LIGHT." 

i  *  We  have  received  the  January  No:  of  The  Indian  lAgkt  of  Midns,  in 

r  which  we  notice  an  able  and  very  interesting  article  upon."  Esoterieisoi^'' 

I  which  dearly  owes  its  inspiration  to  the  theosophical  pHblications^   The 

I  same  Aumber  also  contains  a  long  report  of  our  late  Oottv^iition,  extending 

I  ,  overj^une  4  columns.  '       '  *' 

•  We  thank  onr  new  contemporary  for  the  friendly-  spirit  mM^^ssted  in 
i  these  articles,  and  wish  it  the  success  which  the  endeavour  expreBsed'4a  its 

titl6  most  certainly  deserves. 

^  THE  ANDHKA  P&AKABIKA. 

This  is  a  weekly  journal  in  Telugu,  published'  in  Mount  Boad,  Ifadnu, 
and  has  been  in  elistence  for  the  last  six  years,  the  anaaal.  subscription 
being  Us.  4. 

The  Editor  Ir  Mr.  A.  C.  Parthasaradhy  Naidu,  so  well  known  in  this 
Presidenc V  for  his  liberai*vie waand  eloquence,  and  is  one  of  those  few  Hindus , 
who  may  be  said  to  really  work  fer  the  ooontry. 

'  He  was  lately  appomtedby  Mr.  W.  A.  CiMoe  as  "  BepresentatiTs  in 
India*'  of  the  London  Anglo- Jxifii^n  TemperltBee  Association.  He  is  also 
highly  spoken  of  by  some  of  the  well-known  citiseiA^tf  Madras,  Hessra. 
Eitfrdly  fTorton,  J.  D.  Bees,  Dewan  Bahadur  B.  Bagunatha  Bow;  and  the 
late  Pandit  N.  Bbashvacharya.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  with^a  little^Bore 
'  help  from  the  general  publio*-  the  journal  is  sure  to  beooine  a  power  so  fur  ts . 
^e  Telugu  speakipg  masses  are  concerned.  The  language  used  in  tb^ 
jjomnud  is  simple,  clear  and  lucid. 

8.  E.  ff.     ' 


THE  ECONOMY  OF  HUMAN  UFB. 
JuBt  ^bceived  two  copies  of  the  Hindi  edition  of  the  ^^Eoomoov  of  Hapuu 


Life,"  l9:MiBlated  by'  Babu  Avinash  Chandra  Banerjee, 

One  is  presented  bv  him  to  the  Adyar  Orientid  Libraiy  anid  the  other  tedel. 

Oloott,  P.  T.  B.    The  ,work^nt4ins,  162  pages  of  vmy  interesting  m^^Mt. 


BXTST  OP  DBWAJif  BAHADUB  A«  SAQOONATH  B0l7,  ,.       . 
'^     Hie  Adyar  Library 'hitt  beenpresMitM^wilk«ft«i|oelJM^uit».of<i^^ 
fiiend  and  P..  T.  8.,  Dewan  Bahadur  Bi  Bagoonl^  Bow.    T^  artwt^  Ife  a^ 
B.fiat6ll;of  the  Sqhool  of  Arts^  Madras,  hiftwodQOtfdAXvttyliferlikcifi^CJ^ 
drthcrenergeticrSontA  IiriUlulrdotoi^ri  ftU  »wrafti#dhwi»ttiirt  8«w»i  ^{ 


1891.]  •  SapiMfiMnt  to  The  Tli«o«op)lf£t»  ^  xau9ii 

biBqQicftfyjrowhirBoore.    Vbe  bnstistbe  gift  of  the  Bewan  Babadbr^s 
cousm,  Sir  T.  Madkava  Bow. 

O. 


MANAtWSa^S  NOTICE. 

I  have  received  the  following  post-card : 

•*  V ,  5th  Jan.  1891.—  «*  Of  the  books  ordered  by  me  on  the  27th  *altiino, 

pldiUe  do  not  send  me  No.  29,  as  I  fiad  a  popjjQt  the  work  among  mj  books,  eto.  etc." 

This  is  aa  instanoe  of  the  reasonableneas  of  some  of  our  correspondents. 
EigM  day»  after  the  ree^pt,  and  five  after  tbe  filling  of  the  order  by  the 
dispatch  of  the  books,  I  am  asked  not  to  send  this  particular  volume.  Oar 
f  rienda  will  kindly  understand  that  hook  orders  are  fiMed  usually  on  ike  day 
of  receipt,  and  even  the  delay  of  three  days  in  the  present  instance  occurred 
only  by  Reason  or  of  the  unusual  pressure  of  Convention  business.  Let  people 
be  o^efi:ki  or  take  the  consequences. 

T.  VuiA  Baghava  Cbablit, 

Btmnese  Mamiger,  *' TheoeophiitJ' 

London,  January,  1891. 
BUDDHA  IN  THE  SEANCE  BOOM. 
'.  As  an  exdHnple  of  the  astounding  rubbish  which  the  editors  of  a  certain 
emss  of  spiritualistio  newspapers  feed  the  public,  the  following  from  the 
JMligiO'Philoeophiicdl  JowmcU  may  interest  the  readers  of  the  Theoeophiet.  It 
is  |>n  extract  from  Ik  book  published  hj  The  Spiritoal  Scientific  Publishing  Oo. 
of  Kansas  City,  whose  title  is  "  Illuminated  Buddhism,  or  the  true  Nirvana. 
By^iddartha  Sajkyft  Mani."  The  "  Spirit'*  of  the  Lord  Buddha  is  supposed 
to  hive  entered  l!  '*  doribbllng  medium''  and  written  the  work  himself.  Says 
the  A.  P.  J.  revicv*  ei-  :■*- 

"vThe  book  asserts  "^hat  Gautama  has  now  accepted  the  lead  of  West-era 
tbpngkt,  is  an  evolutionist  of  the  profiressilve  sort,  and  denies  in  ioto  the 
crude  ideas  of  reincarnation  that  have  neld  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  in 
bonda^  for  so  long.  He  urge»  that  men  be  taught  that  when  they  quit 
their  mbrtal  bodies  and  lii^es  they  have  to  quit  them  finally,  so  for  as  ever 
returnifl^  to  physically  live  ha  them  again  is  concerned." 

"  Tft  little  work  canbe  lAost  cordially  commended,"  says  the  writer  of 
the  articll— as  ah  antidote  to  "l^eso^ophy ! 

It  cei^ainly  is  a  comical  idell^— Tbe  Lord  Buddha  going  to  dictate  a  beck 
to  an  American  medium.  An^  sich  a  book !  Denying  his  whole  philosophy 
and  endorsing  the  latest  fliglM^  ^f  fancy  of  the  '*  insjMrtttional  mediunft  V* 
**  What  fools  these  mortals  be  r 


017^;  1?UHP0SE. 

In  the  January  number  of  t}^e  Sjphinx,  the  German  magasine  which 

represents  the  same  general  tendqvicy  of  thought  as  finds  expression  in  our 

own  theoBophical  literature^  appears  an  article  by  Karl  du  Prel,  the  merito- 

.  riona  author  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mysticism ;  some  points  in  which  will,  I 

,  hope,  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Theoaophiat 

The  article  bears  the  title  "  Owr  Pwrpoee,  and  sets  out  by  explaining 
that  the  Sphium  had  its  origin  in  a  need  which  to-day  is  even  greater  than 
at  the  period  of  the  foundation  of  that  magazine.  After  alluding  to  the 
mighty  process  of  fermentation,  in  which  European  civilisation  is  at  present 
engM^ed,  Du  Prel  points  out  Ibat  the  oharfioteristics  which  distinguish  our 
epoi^from  earlier  ones,  naust  be  traced  back  to  kinetio  forces,  which  were 
.ejtch  as.  to  entitle  Humanity  to 'form,  optimistic  expectations,  while  iheir, 
efEeote,  aa  they  actually  lie  before  us»  are  sUch  that  a  hopeless  pessimism  in 
oonstaatfy  si»eading  on  all  aides. 

How  then,  asked  Du  Prel,  could  evil  spring  frofm  good  P  • 

It  is  the  natural  sciences  which  have'Stamped  its  main  character  upon  our 
century,  and  its  most  distinguishing  seccndai^:  feature  id  the.spread  t4,  know- 
ledge, brought  about  fagr  eaacaticMial  ijpisUtatuuus  of  all  kinds,  the,  i^e|i#,  and 
the  book  trade.  ,  .       ,     • 

Wbile  these  two  characteristids  dyojoot  be  deaoribed  a?  evil^  Aci^er^oika 
ttea^hifre  \mm,  wilifaoiit  inflaence  iu  IrnAgiBg  abouJ*  the  presopt  CoiSSi^ol 


lisatioa  throagh  these  great  driving  powers.  Tlus.  apparent  eon&Kadictio^ 
•van  cmlybe  solved  byreoognisiiisthat  however,  valuable  the  natural  scMbces 
^and  iut&liectual  cultivation  may  be  in  themselves,  yet  iii  their  one^tMfcdftesB 
they  oan  produce  no  true  o^ture.  They  therefore  necessarily  require 
•completion. 

Du  Prel  then  goes  on  to  8j>ec1fy  the  task  which  the  Sphinx  has  set  before 
it,  a  ta&  that  is  pretty  nearly  identi«al  with  that  of  the  Theosophical  Society 
as  understood  by  many  of  its  memhers. 

He  continues : — 

"  It  requires  no  greab  reflection  to.  recognise  that  the  pecuHar  coloring 
of  any  epocu  of  civilisation  must  turn  out  totally  diif  erent  aeeording  as  the 
humanity  of  that  time  confines  itself  to  tAxe  knowledge  of  thfo  world  of  the 
physical  senses,  or  recognises  the  sopersensuous  world  ae  equally  ceitaia; 
.according  as  man  regards  himself  as  a  purely  physical  bein^  or  sees  through 
to  his  supersensuons  being.  Should  man  be  a  purely  pbysjctl  and  obeisio^ 
problem,  Should  hia  individuality  be  limited  to  the  short  span  of  timfr 
between  birth  and  death;  and  should,  further,  such  a  conoeptkm find  its  way 
among  the  masses  of  the  people — which  is  the  easier,  since  this  concep- 
tion is  comprehensible  even  for  the  most  modestly  gifted  intellectually  and 
flatters  the  worst  of  instincts — ^thenno  power  m  the -world  will  be  able 
to  prevent  theoretical  materialism  from  living  itself,  out  into  practice. 
Even  more,  if  the  sensuous  order  of  things  were  the  on]y  real  one,  then 
every  individual,  and  therefore,  the  totality,  would  be  fully  in  tba  ligl^  m 
waging  the  struggle  for  existence  in  the  most  ruthless  manner.  Logic  itil4f 
would  bid  us  do  so.  We  need  only  to  look  around  us  to  recogniae  thai  this 
is  just  exactly  the  '  signature'  of  our  days ;  but  the  futm>e  will  show  a  lOlal- 
,  ly  difEerent  picture,  when  the  supersensuous  world  and  oiit^n  superse^uous 
being  are  recognised.  If  the  centre  o!  gravity  of  our  ia£iriduality  falls,  not 
upon  this  side,  not  in  the  sensuous  order,  of  things,  ffieii  the  task  of  our 
^arthty  existence  can  consist  only  in  the  utilisation  of  this  life  for  our  meta- 
physical betterment.  Materialism  brings  about  the  development  of  egotism, 
the  mcftaphysical  conception  of  the  world  charity,  the  lovo  of  .one*B  BiMgh- 
bonr*  Morality,  as  the  neeessary  ccmiplement.pi  mere  intellectual  culture 
would  thereby  be  based  upon— yes,  helped  on  by  Logic  itself. 

In  this  respect,  also,  the  conditions  of  to-day  are  only  the  refleetion  df 
the  ruling  opinions.  Morality  has  loi^t.its  supports  :  based  upo^  religious 
dogmas,  it  lost  its  support  with  their  dismtegration  under  criticism; 
supported  on  philosophical  speculation,  morality  necessarily  became  a  mere 
undemon^trable  decree,  when  Philosophy ,  ultimated  iii  an  unfruitful  pessi- 
mism, which  is  spreakiing  itself  like  mildew  over  all  efforts  for  the  forthenmoe 
of  civilisation.  Man  is  no  exclusively  intellectual  being,  and  tberefore  hu- 
man culture  can  only  be  realised  when  we  bring  about  the  development  of 
the  moral  side  of  his  being  as  welL 

The  Syhinx,  (and  also  the*  Theosophical  Society  axtd  its  various  |>ublioa* 
tions)  will  do  its  share  towards  smoothing  the  ^ay  for  bettei*  conditions,  by 
exhibiting  the  supersensuous  world  and  our  supersensuous  being  as  the- 
necessary  complement,  yes,  the  actual  foundation  of  the  sehsuonaly  per* 
ceptible.  And  this  shall  be  attained  not;  through  combating,  but  tto>Qgh 
deepening  our  existing  knowledge.  The  natural  sciences  point  to  their  exact* 
ness  and  their  experiments  and  found  thereon  a  claim  to  be  OQiTWrwllT 
recognised.  This  we  grant,  but  we  are  detiermined  to  pjacbt^  the  sidcoz 
this,  still  fragmentary,  natural  science  an  equal^. exact  science,  based  upon 
experiment,  which  shall  lead  us  morei  and  mote  iiStb  the  supersensuons  do- 
main: Mesmerism,  Somnambulism,  Hypnotism^^^niil^iriiu&Ji^ 
discoveries^have  had  the  fate  to  beTaug;h6d  at^sTthe  eonmieilcemAnt.  IV 
day,  the  faotd  are,  on' the  whole,  admitted  and 'ofifljr  their  interprdtatidn  -Ml 
remains  doubtfuk  But  it  is  becoming,  constantly  plamier  ihot  the.effo^  to  fit 
into  the  system  of  our  existing  opinions  these  aiid  othar  lacts  which  go  much 
beyond  the  domain  of  the  normal  activities  of  the  senses  and  the  i*^  ar» 
faUures.  A  systematic  and  all  round  investigation  wiU  burst  the  fo6a.Q<d»  «Vte 
of  this  ^stem,  and  therewith  we  sbftH  ^d  buvn^ves  *ptaced  npoH  tfie 
dividing  line  jb^etween  .physics  and  metapdiysics  and  shall  then  be  abie  toUy 
the  foundation  of  a  metaphysic  upon  an  mductire  il»ete$6.^    ' 


SUPPLEMENT  TO 

THE   THEOSOPI 


MARCH    1891. 


HBAD-QUAETEBS'  KOTICE. 

I.  As  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  retain  my  fi 
mntil  I  can  settle  in  the  matter  of  a  small  estate  in  An 
the  Society,  bnt  regarding  which  difficulties  hare  ansen 
that  the  transfer  of  the  Presidential  powers  to  a  ( 
announced  in^my  recent  Annual  Address  as  to  have  eff 
postponed  until  my  return  from  Brisbane,  which  will  b 
TAeosqp^Mt  and  omcially  communicated  to  thegentlemi 
missioners. 

n.  Bemittances  in  aid  of  Head-quarters'  mainte; 
payable  as  heretofore  to  my  order,  provision  having  bi 
the  receipt,  custody  and  disbursem^it  of  the  money. 

in.  Private  matters  obliging  Mr.  Bichard  Harte  ti 
his  editorial  relation  with  the  l%eQ9ophi8t  ends  with 
Henceforth,  until  my  resumption  of  duty  af  Head-qui 
Keightley  will  act  as  Managing  Editor  in  Mr.  Harte's  ph\ 
my  old  and  valued  friend,  1  wish  to  express  my  gi 
trainable  help  he  has  given  me,  both  in  Editorial  and  acl 
and  to  convey  the  best  wishes  of  myself  and  many  Indi 
his  health  and  happiness. 

APYAB,  Uih  Febmary  1891. 


COL,  OLCOTT'S  AUSTBALIAN  TO 

The  President-Founder  sailed  for  Colombo  on  the 
P.  and  O.  S.  8.  ''  Bohilla,"  intendinff  to  devote  a  fortnigll 
Ceylon,  and  to  leave  for  Sydney  on  March  4th  in  the  sp 
'^Oceana."  His  trip  to  Burma  did  him  good ;  let  us  hi 
one  to  the  Antipodes  may  do  him  still  more. 


PABSI  ENTEBPBI8E. 
.  Brother  Bustomjee  K.  Modi  writes  from  Bombay  :— 
"  Tour  ideas  are  taking  some  form  here.  In  the  lect 
Zoroastrianism,'  you  had.  recommended  the  Parsis  to  sei 
sentatite  to  Armenia  and  elsewhere  to  search  for  ancien 
andr  relics  of  ancient  Maiideasnian  reU^on.  A  Farsiigen 
mr,  Ardeseer  Sorabjee  Dustoon  Kamdiun  has  issued  a 
<)ity  of  Secretary  to  tbe  Irani  Parsis  AmeHoratiQU  Fui 
ooihmittee  to  send  some  Peu^i  to  the  Central  Asia^  Provin 
Bossiji  to  senrch  lor  such  things.  But  the  Committee 
i^p^d  tiieir  fmi4  in  Hm  direction,  the  Chairman  Sir  ' 
Petit  Bart  has  vofA^  pppi^al  to  tho  pubUc  to  collect  sc 
tor  tfcta  purpose*". 


The  Assistant  Treasurer  be^s  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  followine 
sums  siuce  the  24th  January  1891. 

Anniversary  Fund. 
Cuddapah  Branch  through  Mr.  A.  Nuiijundappa,  annual 

subscription  for  1890     .»  ...  ...  ...    Ee.    10   0  0 

Library  Fund. 
Mr.  R.  Sivasankara  Pandya  {Madras)  ...  ...    „       10   0  0 

Mr.  C.  Sambiah  (Mylaporc)  ...  ...  ...    „         5    0  0 

Kai  Baroda  Prasad  Ba8U  Bahadur  (£e2tocu2a)  ...    ,/      10   0   0 

Mr.  Bauirai  Sukhbhai  (Baro^ia;      ...  ...  ...    „       70   0   0 

Mr.  Jeharrai  Kapilrai      (do)  ...        -   ...  ...     „         3   0   0 

Mr.  J.  W.  Bibbly  (I^verpooO  ...  ...  ...     „     100   0   0 

An  F.  T.  S.,  monthly  contribution  towards]  the  pay- 
ment of  a  referee  iu  connection  with  the  Library  ...    „         6   0  0 
Head-Quarters'  Fond. 
Miss  J.  Willson  (^n^Zatui>l  ...  •..   5  a     ...    „        3   7  0 

Mr.  Behramji  Dorabboy  {Karachi)  ...  .;,    „       10  t)  0 

•*  A  New- York  F.  T.  S."  £  100,  draft  cashed  for        ...    „  1,297    3  9 
From  Mr.  "W.  Q.  Judge,  General  Secretary,  American  Section. 
Mrs.  J.  T.  Moore  ...  ...  ...     J    300 

Dr.  T.P.Hyatt f    100 

Mr.  Erich  Krand  ...  ...  ...     $    200 

Mrs.  T.  P.  Shepherd         $      -^0 

Miss  J.  G.  Meredith         ...  ...     $    3*50 

Mr.  L.  M.  Barton  ...  ...  ...    |    200 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Claain $    100 

Mr.  M.  G.  Warner  ...  ...  ...     $    100 

Mr.  G.  Ji  Piiickard  ...  ...  ...     $    500 

Mrs.A.  L.  Hill $       29 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Frank  £.  Blodgett  ...    $  5000 

Total    .,.     $  69  29 
Draft  for  £.  14-5-9  cashed  for       ...  ...  ...  182   9  0 

S.   E.  GOPALACaABlU, 

Adyar,  22nd  FebrtmrylS^l.  Aaai.  Trficmrer. 

Col.  Olcott's  Holiday  Expenses. 
The  following  contributions  towards  the-ezpeiises  of  the  President-Foun- 
der's holidays  announced  during  the  last  Convention,  have  been  received  and 
are  acknowledged  with  thanks : — 

"A  New  York. F.  T.  S."  £  82,  draft  cashed  for 

Dewan  Bahadur  S.  Subramauia  Iyer,  c.  i. 

Mr.  C.  Masilamani  Modeliar  (Chiitore) 

Babu  Dinanath  Ganguli  {Berluirnpore) 

Mr.  R.  W.  Nicholson  (^^ien) 

Mr.  D.  D.  Jussawala  {Bombay)    ... 

Mr.  Mauiigman  Sawbwagyi  (Mandalay)   .. 

22w4,  February  1891. 
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.  E.  G0PALACH4RLC,. 

Asst 

Treasurer. 

THEOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY :  INDIAN  SECTION, 
General  Seoretart*b  Report. 

A  most  iznportant  circular  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Williaio  Q.  Judge, 
the  General  Secretary  of  the  American  Section,  which  bears  the  official 
endorsement  of  the' Executive  Committee  of  that  Section,  and  a  strong  reborn- 
mendation,  both  personal  and  official,  from  our  revered  H.  P.  Blavatsky. 
Following  are  some  of  its  most  important  passages : — 

**  The  Theosphical  Society  is  now  fifteen  years  old,  bat  those  years,  jnrt' 
passed  away,  have  not  (witnessed  Its  much  co-Xiperative  work  as  should  have 
tieeii  act'ompU^h^d  |by  the  combined  eSortJS  of  the  tmcient  East  uiid  iii« 
newer  Wt^atJ' 


wtucb,  u.  enterea  luto  neartily  by  you,  our  brothers  of  anc 
have  results  of  incalcalable  value,  not  only  to  the  peopl 
also  to  yours.  I  refer  to  a  systematic  and  determined 
second  object  of  our  Society,  ike  study  and  mveetigatiof 
and  aciencea,  and  the  demonstration  of  their  importa/nce, 
has  only  been  attempted  to  be  carried  out  through  tl 
and  translations  which  have  appeared  in  ourmagazines 
effort  reaching  to  and  affecting  every  member  in  the  So< 
This  should  now  be  undertaken,  and  my  purpose  is  tc 
which,  for  a  successful  accomplishment,  needs  but  your  ; 
**  In  India  there  has  always  been  universally  held 
those  foundation  stones  of  Theosophy— Unity  of  all  spii 
and  Reincarnation,  and  so  ingrained  in  the  national  m 
spiritual  literature  presupposes  their  acceptance.  T 
writings,  therefore,  in  your  country,  is  not  to  prove  the 
show  their  full  nature  and  their  manifold  bearings 
Similarly  with  a  large  class  of  other  ancient  works 
branches  of  psychical  and  spiritual  law  governing 
supersensnous  realms.  The  facts  having  already  full  en 
expound  their  consequences  along  various  lines.  Now, 
of  some  few  books  translated  with  more  or  less  accun 
literary  purposes  by  Western  linguists,  and  a  few  by  H 
the  literature  referred  to  has  been  rendered  into  EngliE 
scholars  have,  on  the  one  hand,  been  desirous  of  mal 
as  suited  them  and  their  preconceived  notions,  and 
fiach  works  have  not  been  accessible  to  them.  And  the  i 
the  Indian  Theosophists  have  been  inadequate  to  su 
as  that  of  furnishing  translations  free  of  cost  or  of  hi 
and  distributed  in  that  form  gratis.  It  has  also  b 
Madame  Blavatsky  and  CoL  Olcott  to  organise  such  a 
been  overwhelmed  with  labor  in  the  preparation  of  sucl 
as  the  volumes  of  the  Secret  Doctrine,  which  are  desti 
enligbten  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  he,  in  his  field  oi 
.personal  labor  among  the  Hindu,  Geylonese,  and  other  pc 
our  Society,  has  been  ^ceaselessly  occupied." 

**  IxL  brief,  then,  the  Indian  Section  has  in  its  power 
valuable  translations  from  old  works  as  well  as  their  o^ 
thoughts  upon  Theosophical  topics,  and  also  accumulati* 
folklore,  and  correct  information  about  your  daily  life  and 
can  Section  has  the  need  for  these  and  the  means  to  d 
part  of  the  world  which  it  may  naturally  influence.  Here: 
relation  they  sustain  in  this  common  work." 

*'  Before  passing  to  the  details  of  my  proposition,  a  t 
'  and  our  duty  in  the  matter.  We  believe  in  a  Universal  £ 
members  of  that  great  family  possess  information  all  rec 
gation  as  well  as  their  privilege  to  share  it  with  the  rei 
food  or  clothing  or  temporal  relief  must  be  far  more  tr 
concerning  spiritual  interests  which  are  essential  to  r 
action*  and  right  life.  Truths  as  to  the  nature  of  man 
not  a  private  possession  to  be  hoarded  and  kept  under  lock 
to  be  expended  wherever  a  hungry  spirit  demands  food 
invokes  supply.  It  was  a  perception  of  this  which  1 
Madame  Biavatsky  to  sanction  and  supervise  tbe  on 
years,  and  which  now  sustains  her  in  her  constant  effort 
ness  of  the  present  age.  Furthermore,  the  progress  of 
it.  The  West  needs  the  use  of  the  spiritual  inheritance,  w 
its. free  expenditure  and  lost  by  being  hoarded.  A  percei 
lead  Indian  brethren  to  give  forth  from  the  abundance  oi 
physical  works  left  by  the  Bishis  and  their  commenta 
brethren  to.  supplv  the  means  bv  which  it  may  be  wic 
wide  diffusion  will  not  onljr  fill  tne  needs  of  all  Theosopl 
bat  will' do  much  ^vwaardauicr^asiiiLg  re3p6ct  mQug  Wes 


inetopbysics,  science,  and  hfe,  and  wHolly  counteract  tbe  false  notions  now 
prevalent.*' 

**  There  are  among  yon  many,  very  many,  to  whom  Sanskrit  and  the 
vernaculars  of  India  are  abundantly  familiar,  and  who  are  entirely 
competent  to  translate  therefrom  a  selection  of  snch  works,  treatuies, 
bhashyas,  excerpts,  commentaries,  &o.,  as  would  be  instructive,  edifying,  and 
a  really  valuable  contribution  to  theosophicat  literature.*' 

"Of  special  value  would  be  treatises  upon  the  varioas  questions  con* 
nected  with  Karma,  Beincamation,  Devachan,  Kama-loka,  the  path  to 
liberation,  and  other  matters  practical  as  well  as  philosophical.  There  are 
also  vast  stores  of  folklore  upon  any  and  every  subject,  all  of  which,  while 
often  overloaded  with  fantastical  accumulations,  nevertheless  is  founded 
upon  some  fact  in  nature  or  the  life  of  man." 

"  There  are,  again,  treatises  and  smaller  works  upon  the  training  of  the 
individual  in  spiritual  life.  I  do  not  mean  practical  yoga,  but  the  pure  spiritual 
life,  and  I  exclude  necessarily  such  books  as  Patanjali's  Yoga  Pfailusophj, 
the  Bagavat-Gita,  and  others  which  have  already  appeared  in  English.  These 
and  manv  others  I  cannot  enumerate,  but  which  your  thoughtful  consideration 
will  disclose,  would  enrich  the  libraries  of  every  Branch  in  India  and 
America,  and  correspondingly  benefit  our  members  and  your  own.  You  can 
also  correctly  inform  us  about  national  habits,  customs  and  life  in  all 
departments  for,  as  I  know  personally,  the  religion  of  the  true  Hindu  enters 
into  all  his  acts." 

"  If  these  translations  and  papers  are  made  and  furnished  to  me,  I  will 
cause  them  to  be  well  printed  in  pamphlet  form  of  a  regular  shape,  eyery 
month  or  of tener  as  occasion  may  require,  and  in  quantity  sufficient  to 
distribute  them  freely  to  all  our  American  members,  and  to  send  back  to 
India  enough  to  meet  the  needs  there.  Mv  plan,  further,  is  to  make  this  a 
distinct  department  of  the  American  work,  giving,  however,  to  the  Indian 
Section,  by  means  of  a  prominent  heading  to  each  paper,  uniform  throaghottt 
the  series,  full  credit  for  the  matter  printed." 

^  Mv  desire  amouR  others  is  to  give  to  the  world  the  impression  that 
this  work  is  the  united  work  of  the  entire  Society." 

Mr.  Judge  concludes  with  the  following  word  of  caution : — 
"  Fleaas  hear  in  mind  that  I  do  not  woMt  to  get  papers  of  a  labored  c&anviar, 
or  in  any  way  written  to  show  leanwngt  or  toith  any  untranslated  Sanskrit  vordt 
in  thorn,  hut  plain,  etraightforward  matter  which  is  done  in  sincerity  and  not 
for  mere  show." 

I  desire  most  emphatically  to  urge  upon  all  the  members  and  the  branches 
of  this  Section  the  inmiense  importance  of  the  work  outlined  by  Mr.  Judge 
and  the  urgent  need  of  its  being  taken  up  systematically.  I  had  already 
begun  to  take  steps  in  this  direction  before  Mr.  Judge's  circular  reached  the 
Head-quarters,  and  it  came  as  a  very  welcome  means  of  enlarging  the 
sphere  of  this  work,  and  of  carrying  it  out  in  a  manner  which  will  relieve  the 
Indian  Section  of  a  part  of  the  pecuniary  burden  connected  wiUi  it.  I  there- 
fore most  earnestly  request  all  members  and  branches,  who  have  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  Sanskrit  and  the  vernaculars,  to  communicate  at  ocoe  with 
me,  stating  what  kind  of  work  they  are  prepared  to  undertake. 

It  would  greatly  assist  and  facilitate  the  task  before  me,  if  those 
amongst  our  members,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  literature  existmg 
both  in  Sanskrit  and  the  vernaculars,  would  write  to  me  giving  the  names 
of  such  treatises  or  works  as  they  consider  best  worth  tnuislation,  stating 
the  length  of  the  work,  and  giving  some  brief  idea  of  the  general  character 
of  its  contents  and  scope.  In  tnis  way  I  should  be  enabled  to  select  for 
translation  those  works  which  are  most  important,  and  at  the  same  time 
I  earnestly  beg  every  one  who  is  taking  part  in  this  work  to  communicate 
to  me  at  once,  before  commencing  work,  the  name  of  the  bode  or  treatise 
he  proposes  to  translate,  in  order  that  the  duplication  of  the  same  work  may 
be  avoided,  energy  saved,  and  subsequent  confusion  prevented.  I  desire  to 
tender  my  most  hearty  and  cordial  thanks  to  Mr.  Judge  for  the  generous 
spirit  in  which  the  American  Seotion  has  come  forward  in  this  matter,  and 
to  assure  him  and  them  that  they  shall  have  all  the  assistanee  that  syste- 
matic, organised,  and  carefully  conducted  efEort  can  ensure  from  myself  and 
tey  assifitontB*  .       .' 


been  able  to  complete  arraivgemeuts  with  Professor  Mao 
learned  translator  of  Patanjali*s  Yoga  Sutras,  and  the  au' 
introduction  to  the  Baja  Yoga  Philosophy)  for  him  to  u 
of  translating  the  Mandokia  Upanisbad  with  Sank 
mentary  thereon,  together  with  Gaudapada  Karika  c 
and  Saukaracharija's  Commentary  on  Uaudapada.  Tb 
Iyer  has  furnished  the  necessary  funds  to  enable  t 
translating  these  important  treatises  to  be  undertaken,  ai 
to  furnish  the  funds  necessary  for  publishing  them  in  a  f 
contents,  Q.nd  I  am  sure  that  all  students  of  Indian  thou£ 
that  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  is  owing  to  him. 

Besides  the  aboTe,  Mr.  0.  B.  Srinivasa  Iyengar  oi 
nndertaken  to  translate  the  Hatha  Pradipika,  a  standard 
of  the  Yoga  philosophy,  of  which  no  English  version  y 
Parasuram  H.  Mehta  of  Surat  has  already  begun  woi 
Sastra,  a  valuable  G-uzerati  treatise  on  the  subject  indies 

In  leaving  this  subject  of  translation,  let  me  once  mo 
members  to  exert  themselves  in  furnishing  me  with  the 
in  their  power  as  to  works  deserving  translation,  anc 
furnish  me  also  with  manuscript  copies  ot  the  same.  In 
to  all  our  members  to  procure  lor  me  a  manuscript  copy  c 
the  editiousof  which  printed  in  Madras  and  Calcutta,  are 
but  the  translation  of  which,  would,  I  believe,  be  of  a  v 
all  members  of  the  Theosophical  Society. 

The  Bellary  Branch  is  also  translating  Light  on  the 
audit  is  bein^  published  in  the  organ  of  the  Sanmar 
nuurga  Bodhinu 

Passing  on  to  the  work  of  the  Indian  Section  office, 
Society  have  been  divided  up  between  my  two  Assistan 
fQllowing  manner. 

Mr.  P.  E.  Venkataranui  Aiyar  has  charge  of  corrc 
following : — 


Adoni. 
Allahabad. 
AUigarh. 
Ambasamndram. 
Anantapur 
Arralu 
*  Arcot. 
Ami. 

Baghalpur. 
Balnchar. 
Bangalore  City, 
Bangalore  Cantonment. 
Banknra. 
Bara  Banki. 
Barisal. 
Baroda. 
Bbaunagar. 
Beanleah. 
Behar. 
Bellaxy 
Benares. 


Bezwada. 

Bhowanipnr. 

Bolaram. 

Bombay. 

Bard  wan. 

fierhampore. 

Bulandshahr. 

Calcutta. 

Calcntta  (Ladies'  T.  S.) 

Cawnpore. 

Chakdighi. 

CLingleput. 

Chinsurah. 

Chittoor. 

Chittagong. 

Chota  Nagpnr. 

Oocanada. 

Coimbatvr, 

Dacca. 

Deh)i. 

Dindigal. 


while  Mr.  T.  S.  Gronapathi  Iyer  takes  the  remaiador,  nam* 


Cambaconnm. 

Cuddalore. 

Caddapah. 

Daijeeling* 

IDomraon. 

IDnrbhanga. 

JBllore.  • 

7atiegaTrhi 

Fyseabad. 

Cmeeepv. 


Gooty 

Gorakpur. 

Gnntnr. 

Gya. 

Byderabad. 

Hofihangabadi 

Howrah. 

Jalpaigwu 

Jamalpore* 

Jeasore. 


Madura.  Oral.  Taajore. 

Masulipatam.  Peria  Kulam.  Tinnevelly. 

Idayavaram.  Pollaohi.  Tripatar. 

Monghyr.  Kangoon.  (I)  Trichinopoly^ 

Sioradabad.  Raagoon.  (S)  Treyandram. 

Muddf^rpoorah.  Rawalpindi.  XJdamalapet. 

Narail.  Searsole.  Vellore. 

Kegapatam.  Seoni  Ghapra.  Vizagapatam. 

Nellore.  fiholapore.  Viziana^aram* 

Koakhali.  Silignri. 

Nynee  Tal.  Simla-  (Eclectic.) 

Mr.  Yenkatarama  Iyer  reports  that  during  the  past  month  he  has  open- 
ed up  correspondence  with  18  fully  active  and  27  partially  active  branches, 
as  also  with  13  of  those  which  are  classified  in  the  last  Convention  report  as 
inactive  or  darmant,  as  no  returns  or  replies  to  the  questions  sent  to  tbem 
could  be  obtained. 

As  it  was  thought  desirable  to  write  to  as  many  members  of  each  of  the 
branches  as  possible,  in  accordance  with  the  new  scheme  sketched  out  for 
the  Indian  Section,  to  rouse  them  to  activity  and  induce  them  to  place  their 
branches  on  a  real  working  footing,  some  80  long  letters  and  an  equal  number 
of  post-cards  have  been  written  to  various  scattered  members.  But  many  of 
the  branches  being  situated  at  great  distances  from  the  Head-quarters, 
the  replies  are  somewhat  slow  in  coming  in ;  still  many  of  those  from  whom 
we  have  heard  state  their  appreciation  of  the  new  scheme,  and  pledge 
themselves  to  faithfully  and  earnestly  endeavour  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gramme laid  down. 

One  of  the  great  necessities  in  the  office  has  long  been  felt  to  be  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  ever^  effort  is  therefore  being 
made  to  obtain  as  full  and  complete  lists  as  possible.  Full  lists  of  mem- 
bers have  been  received  from  the  following  Branches  :•— 

Adoni. 

Ambasamndram. 

Anantapnr. 

Bangalore  Cantonment, 

Bankura. 

Behar. 

Bellary. 

Benares. 

Berhampore. 

Bezwada. 

Bombay. 
m        Calcutta. 

Obittoor, 

Cbingleput. 

Oocauada. 

Copies  of  the  PrasnoUara,  No.  I,  and  of  the  Indian  Section  Bules  have  been 
forwarded  to  each  member  of  these  Branches  individually.  Of  tiiie  above, 
Na^pur,  Chittoor,  Adoni,  Periyakulam,  Kumbakonum,  Coimbatur,  Cuddapah 
and  Bangalore  Cantonment  have  been  dealt  with  last  month,  so  that  the 
balance  represents  the  progress  made  during  February. 

Pramottara,  No.  I,  and  the  Indian  Section  Eules  have  been  sent  to  some  70 
wiattached  members,  and  on  the  whole  probably  100  copies  of  PrasnoUara 
and  of  the  Indian  Section  Eules  were  sent  out  by  Mr.  YenKatorama  Iyer  dur- 
ing the  past  month. 

Branch  Work  Paper,  No.  I,  was  sent  early  in  the  present  month  to  aU 
the  branches  claasifiea  in  the  last  Convention  report  as  active,  i^e.,  all  ihe 


Coimbatur. 

Cuddapah. 

Moradabad. 

Fategarrh. 

HoBuffeipor. 

Jubbnlpore* 

Nagpur. 

Kanigiri. 

Negapatam. 

Karur. 

Nellore. 

Kumbakonam. 

Palghat. 

Kumool. 

Periyakulam. 

Lahore. 

Pondicherry. 

Madras. 

Madura. 

Bajmahal. 

Masulipatam* 

Sorat. 

Mayaveram. 

Tinnevelly. 

Meerut. 

Todabetta. 

branches^  embraced  in  the  1st  and  2nd  classes  on 


page 


14  of  the  Convention 


report,  and  to  some  ten  others  classified  under  the  tmrd  heading  on  page  15, 
as  hitherto  extinct  or  inactive,  but  which  are  now  beginning  to  revive  slowly. 

About  100  copies  of  the  reprint  published  by  the  Bombay  Branch  of  Aimie 
Besant's  article  on  the  "  Theosophical  Society  and  H.  P.  B."  in  the  December 
Lucifer  have  been  sent  out  to  as  many  members  of  the  Society* 

With  regard  to  the  branches  under  his  charge,  Mr.  T.  S.  Ganapati  Iyer 
$r^  3reportatl^t  be  baa  opened  up  correspondeu9e  with  22  braoipj^  of  tfaoso 
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assigned  to  him,  sending  in  each  case  copies  o£  the  Pramottara  and  the 
Indian  Section  Bnles  to  each  of  the  memberfl  he  corresponds  with.  Besides 
that  he  has  written  to  23  of  the  branches  classified  as  inactive  in  the  last 
Convention  report,  sending  them  Pramottaray  &c.,  and  making  inquiries  with- 
regard  to  the  state  of  the  branches,  and  soggesting  Tarioos  remedies  for  their 
present  state  of  torpidity. 

To  98  sympathisers  he  has  sent  leaflets  and  pamphlets,  and  he  has  also 
compiled  an  alphabetical  hst  of  all  persons  who  have  sent  in  their  names  as 
sympathisers,  amounting  up  to  date  to  about  200. 

He  has  also  written  to  a  large  number  of  members  at  present  living 
in  ont-stations,  whose  names  appear  in  some  of  the  Branch-lists,  to  ascertain 
whether  they  wish  to  be  placed  on  the  Branch -Hsts  or  to  be  reckoned  as 
unattached  fiiewibers.  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  requesting  all  members  who 
are  no  longer  residing  in  the  towns  where  the  branches  exist,  to  which  they 
liominally  oelong,  to  kindly  notify  me  without  delay  whether  they  wish  to  be 
placed  on  the  v/nattached  list  or  to  continue  to  belong  to  the  kn-anchea  in  whose 
membership  they  are  nominally  included. 

The  following  reports  of  his  visit  to  Cuddapah  and  other  places  have 
been  received  from  Mr.  0.  Kotayya ;  the  account  of  his  success  at  Cuddapah 
bein^  amply  confirmed  by  a  letter  received  on  the  17th  instant  from  MrfA 
Nun]undappah,  B.  A.,  B.  L.,  the  Secretary,  Tatwa  Guana  Theosophical  Society 
Cuddapah.  ^* 

Nelloeb.— Mr.  C.  Kottaya  arrived  here  on  the  11th  January.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  branch  was  then  absent  at  Madras.  After  his  return,  Mr.  Kottaya 
delivered  a  lecture  on^  Symbology  on  24th  idem  before  rather  a  small 
audience  of  about  26  people.  On  the  Ist  of  February  a  meeting  of  the 
branch  attended  by  7  or  its  members  was  held,  in  which  Mr.  Toke  Jayaram 
Naidu  (Huzur  Sheristadar),  who  was  up  to  the  time  an  unattached  member 
joined  the  branch  and  was  elected  President  in  place  of  Mr.  C.  Kottaya^ 
who  had  resigned.  Mr.  Jayaram  accepted  the  ©fiace  on  the  promise  of  every 
one  of  the  members  to  work  earnestly  and  sincerely  for  the  cause.  It  was 
then  resolved  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  study,  comprising  the  Secret  Doc- 
trine, the  Upanishads,  the  Bhagavad  Gitaand  the  Theosophist,  the  first  three 
to  be  expounded  in  Telng^,  both  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  and  out- 
siders, to  engage  the  services  of  two  pandits  for  the  elucidation  of  Theo- 
sophical truths  in  Sanskrit  works,  to  subscribe  for  the  Lucifer,  and  to  remit 
at  once  to  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Indian  Section  the  sum  of  Rs.  20 
subscribed  by  its  Secretary  on  behalf  of  the  branch  at  the  last  Convention 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  Society.  ITien  Mr.  B.  Teerasami  Aiyer,  one  of  the 
members,  requested  Mr.  C.  Kottaya  on  behalf  of  the  branch  to  arrange  for 
a  visit  to  the  place  by  Mr.  Keightley,  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Indian 
Section,  intimating  at  the  same  time  that  the  necessary  funds  to  meet  his 
travelling  expenses  would  be  raised  by  the  branch  as  soon  as  they  should 
hear  from  the  General  Secretary. 

Mr.  Kottaya  then  left  for  Cuddapah. 

Cuddapah.— According  to  his  programme  Mr.  C.  Kottaya  arrived  here 
on  the  2nd  February.  A  meeting  of  the  branch,  attended  by  12  members 
and  2  sympathizers  settled  his  plan  of  lecturing  and  visitinur.  Between  the 
3rd  and  the  6th  February  he  delivered  three  lectures :  (1)  "On  the  mode  of 
interpretation  of  the  Vedas  and  Puranas"  in  Telugu ;  (2)  "  The  Septenary 
constitution  of  Man"  in  English  (3);  "  The  improvement  of  the  moral  tone  of 
the  Hindu  population"  in  Telugu.  Each  lecture  was  attended  by  a  respectable 
audience  of  not  less  than  300  visitors.  Mr.  Kottaya  also  visited  six  important 
native  personages,  accompanied  by  some  members,  gave  them  some  tracts 
explained  to  them  the  objects  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  and  enlisted  their 
sympathies  on  its  behalf,  spoke  to  an  informal  meeting  of  the  branch  mem- 
bers, making  suggestions  as  to  the  conduct  of  branch  meetings,  the  formation 
of  a  library,  and  the  framing  of  some  bye-laws,  visited  two  sowcars  and  ex- 
horted them  to  encourage  the  study  of  Sanscrit,  and  initiated  a  few  members 
Of  the  gentlemen  that  Mr.  Kottaya  visited,  one  Mr.  Jambulingam  PiUai,  Hiirh 
Court  Vakil,  deserves  special  mention.  It  appears  that  many  critical  questiSs 
were  pot  by  this  gentleman  to  Mr.  Kottaya  as  to  the  nature  and  obiects  of 
tlioTheo8ophicalgoeietywhicb,afterftdiBcuBBionof  upwards  of  two  hours 


One  large  nearted  gontleman,  Mr.  JNannomiab,  bas  vonintanlj  offered  ihd 
upper  story  of  his  house  for  the  meeting  of  the  branch.  The  President 
of  the  branch,  Mr.  Durbba  Vencatachala  Sastrulu,  is  a  Sanskrit  Vedantin 
Pandlb  of  liberal  views,  capable  of  diving  deep  into  the  esoteric  flignificadon  of 
the  Yedas.  He  has  undertaken  to  translate  some  of  the  Cantos  of  Bfaagawatia 
from  Sanskrit  iuto  Teltigu  in  a  popular  style  for  the  good  of  the  Tehgu 
population.  It  would  appear  that  the  new  Correspondence  scheme  of  the 
General  Secretary  has  exerted  a  most  salutary  effect  wpon  the  progress  (k 
Theodophy.  Mr.  Kottaya  left  the  place  on  the  6th  idem  with  the  good  wishes 
of  the  members,  5  of  whom  and  the  Tabsildar,  a  warm  sympathizer,  acoom- 
panied  him  as  &,r  as  the  Railway  Station,  Bs.  5  hare  been  subscribed  by 
the  Gaddapah  Branch  towards  the  expenses  of  Mr.  C.  Kottaya's  visit. 

Anaktapttr,  16ih  Fehruary  1S91. 

In  regard  to  my  Work  at  Tadpatri,  a  part  of  which  was  communicated 
to  you  in  my  former  letter,  I  beg  to  observe  that  I  lectured  there  on 
"  Theosophy  and  the  Theosophical  Society"  on  the  9th  at  the  premises  of 
the  Village  Ghavady  (hall)  before  a  considerable  audience,  composed  of  the 
Taluq,  Avenue,  rolice  and  Postal  officers  and  officials,  including  the 
Tahsildar,  Mr.  M.  Vijayaraghavalu  Naidu  Garoo,F.  T.  S.,and  theMohamedsn 
Police  Inspector,  with  some  of  his  Constables.  Chairs  and  benches  were 
laid  in  the  street  before  the  chavady,  the  latter  being  used  only  as  a  raised 
platform  to  stand  and  lecture  on.  There  was  also  a  large  gathering  of  merchants, 
traders  and  ryots.  All  classes,  castes  and  races  of  people  in  the  town  were 
represented  in  the  audience.  Order  was  kept  by  tne  Police.  The  lectora 
was  heard  with  wrapt  attention,  though  the  audience  was  seated  in  the 
street.  This  was  the  first  mass  meeting  I  addressed  und^  the  canopy  of 
the  heavens.  I  cannot  say  how  many  attended,  owing  to  the  siie  of 
the  place  in  which  the  audience  were  seated.  I  distributed  the  Telngo 
leaflets  at  the  beginning  of  the  lecture,  and  gave  a  set  of  the  English  tracts 
and  papers,  about  IS,  to  the  members  of  the  Beading  Boom,  who  were  present 
on  to^  occasion.  I  visited  the  said  room  thrioe  on  tho  previous  days  and  con* 
versed  with  some  of  its  members,  especially  with  the  Taluq  Sheristadar,  one 
of  them,  who  argued  with  me  on  matter  and  spirit  from  the  stand-point  of 
Western  Psychology.  Among  the  audience  at  the  lecture  referred  to  there 
was  a  native  Christian  Missionary,  who,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  said, 
that  he  concurs  with  me  for  the  most  part,  and  that  though  he  differed  with 
me  on  some  points,  he  did  not  like  to  disturb  the  harmony  and  the  minds  of 
the  audience  by  raising  any  questions  at  the  time,  but  would  be  happy  to 
have  his  doubts  removed  by  a  private  interview  either  at  my  quarters  or  the 
Beading  Boom.  The  latter  was  selected,  as  some  of  tho  audience  desired  to  be 
present  at  this  discussion.  A  long  discussion  of  about  two  lM>nF8  tookplaoe^ 
the  matter  of  contention  being  in  regard  to  the  past  and  future  ixi  the  Ego. 
While  admitting  the  eternity  of  the.  soul,  be  maintained  that  this  was  m 
onlv  incarnation  or  birth  it  had,  and  that  it  was  adjudged  by  God  to  be  in 
hell  or  heaven  after  death,  according  to  its  demerit  or  merit.  Like  aU  dispu- 
tations based  on  preconceived  beliefs,  the  debate  ended  without  anything 
being  settled  or  concluded.  ]t  seemed  to  me  perfectly  vain  to  enter  into  a 
debate  with  those  who  argue  merely  for  the  defence  of  their  establiidied 
faith,  and  vainer  still  with  those  who  are  paid  for  such  defence. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  I  exhorted  the  people  to  institote  ft 
society  of  their  own  and  investigate  and  study 'their  Sastras  and  FnranaA  nnder 
the  guidance  of  qualified  pandits,  if  they  could  not  join  the  Theosophical 
Society.  I  advised  that  the  Beading  E<oom  should  be  furnished  with  good 
books,  and  desired  Mr.  Vijiaraghavalu  Naidu  Graru  to  try  and  form  a 
branch  at  Tatpatri.  This  gentleman,  who  presided  on  the  occasion,  ad- 
dressed the  audience,  bringing  in  fresh  matter  on  tbe  subject  lectured 
upon,  and  closed  it,  giving  a  brief  review  of  tbe  life  of  our  revered  Madame 
Blavatskv.  The  whole  audience  seemed  highly  pleased  with  all  that  be 
said.  I  nave  never  as  yet  seen  any  Chairman  who  presided  on  the  occasksi 
of  any  of  my  few  lectures  who  spoke  so  zealously,  exhorting  the  audience  to 
act  in  accordance  with  moral  law,  lajring  the  ol^eots  and  rulra  of  tbe' 
Society  so  precisely  before  them,  and  exemplifying  them  by  his  own  oondncl 
in  life,  as  tne  above  gentleman,  who  Jias  the  welfare  of  the  maBsea  itt  kairt, 
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One  o{  onrenergetioKonibakonain  members,  Mr.  K.  Narainoswami  Iyer, 
has  paid  visits  to  the  Branches  at  Triv^kir,  Negapatam  and  Mayavaram,  and 
lias  done  admirable  work  in  reviving  tbem;«zcitiiig  interest  and  putting  them 
once  on  a  footiug  of  ^tive  work.  In  particalar  at  Mayaveram  his  visit  hai),  in 
my  opinion,  saved  the  branch  there  Irom  final  and  complete  extinction.  He 
has  also  visited  Tanjore  and  reports  there  is  very  considerablelhope  of  re* 
viving  the  Branch  in  that  place. 

Another  member  of  the  Kumbakonam  Branch  has  prepared  an  admirable 
four  paxe  leaflet  on  '*  The  Aims  and  Objects  of  Theosophy"  f  or  free  dibtribu- 
tion»  and  paid  the  expenses  of  printing  1,000  copies  of  the  same.  He  also  pro- 
poses to  translate  and  print  it  in  Tamil. 

Another  free  pamphlet  containing  the  translation  of  Chapter  8  of  the 
Bagavat  Gita,  with  a  commentary  thereon,  is  also  in  preparation,  aud  will  bo 
forwarded  to  each  branch  of  the  Society,  and  to  any  members  who  may 
notify  me  of  their  wish  to  receive  it,  as  also  to  sympathisers. 

A  new  branch  is  ready  to  be  formed  at  Mannargudi,  and  I  propose  to 
visit  that  place  on  March  1st  for  the  purpose  of  formally  inaugurating  it. 

The  following  reports  have  been  received  from  the  Branches  as  men- 
ttooed'  ^ 

CUDDA^PAH. 

29ih  January  1891. 
Dbab  Si&  akd'Beotheb, 

Your  printed  circular  letter  dated  24th  January  1891  to  hand.  As  yon 
ask  us  to  report  on  tbeosopbio  matters,  I  beg  to  submit  for  your  information 
what  we  have  been  doing  since  our  return  from  the  last  Convention. 

I  attended  the  last  Conventiun  with  my  friend  and  brother  M.  Subra- 
maniam.  At  the  Convention  we  were  deeply  impressed  by  the ''  wretched  help  " 
which  the  Indian  Branches  have  been  rendering  to  our  sacred  cause,  we 
tried  to  think  of  some  plan  by  which  we  could  revive  the  interest  of  the 
members  in  the  local  branch  and  make  it  an  active  working  centre.  With 
this  object  in  our  view  we  have  been  steadily  working  in  the  following 
manner. 

We  spoke  to  the  individual  fellows  of  theT.  S.,  informing  them  of 
what  had  happened  at  the  Convention,  and  gave  them  a  copy  of  the  report 
for  their  perusal.  We  obtained  ten  copies  of  the  Qenered  Beport  of  15th 
Convention  and  Anniversary  of  the  T.  S.,  and  distributed  the  copies  among  the 
fellows  and  sympathisers,  and  requested  them  to  read  them.  We  sent  one 
copy  to  a  fellow  at  Madanapalle  and  enquired  of  him  by  letter  if  he  could 
exert  himself  to  form  a  branch  there,  as  Madanapalle  is  the  Head-quarters 
of  a  Sub-CoUector ;  it  has  a  District  Munsift,  Tahsildar,  Taluq  Sheristadar 
and  some  Pleaders,  School-masters,  and,  as  such  a  place,  is  well  fitted  for  the 
formation  of  a  branch.  A  copy  was  sent  to  the  Sub-Registrar  of  Jamala- 
madugu  who  sympathises  with  Theosophv.  We  have  also  sent  copies  of  the 
report  to  Proddatoor,  Jamalamadugu  and  Pdlivendla. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  fellows  and  sympathisers  of  this  place  was  con* 
Tened  on  the  25th  inst.  Fifteen  gentlemen  were  present.  Of  these  six  were 
fellows  and  the  remaining  gentlemen  were  sympathisers.  An  interesting 
account  of  the  last  Convention  and  the  progress  of  Theosophy  in  Europe  and 
America  was  given  by  us.  The  result  of  this  was  that  the  following  gentle- 
men joined  our  Society : 

A.  Aswathanarayanayya,  b.  a« 

T.  M.  Muniswamy  Iyer,  b.  a* 

Y.  Padmanabhaiab. 

N.  Lakshiminarsu. 
These  gentlemen  have  filled  up  the  application  forms  and  returned  them 
to  US.  The  entramse  fees  have  not  been  paid  up  as  yet.  None  of  them,  except 
the  last  gentleman,  are  rich  people.  They  promise  to  pay  b^  instalments. 
There  is  no  provision  for  a  contingency  like  this  in  the  rules.  StiU  we  thought 
it  best  to  allow  them  to  join,  to  retain  their  applications  with  us  here  and 
.without  forwarding  them  to  the  Head-quarter's  office,  until  the  entrance 
fees  are  completely  collected.  I  believe  I  caa  follow  this  procedure,  subieel 
te  jour  m^prOYAlt . 


tiemeu  promised  to  join  our  Society.  Two  more  gentlemen  in  tkeMofussilbAve 
also  promised  to  join.  The  gentleman  who  presided  on  the  occasion  wbeu 
you  last  visited  this  place  and  lectnred>  bas  asked  for  an  application  and  a 
copy  of  the  rules,  and  promised  to  join  us  very  soon.  This  gentleman  is  a  distin- 
guished graduate  of  the  Madras  University  and  the  energetic  Head  Master 
of  the  Local  Municipal  Hi^h  School.  We  are  quite  sure  that  this  gentleman 
will  join  us.  If  he  does  this,  he  will  really  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  oar 
cause. 

All  the  above  shows  an  actual  revival  of  interest  in  theosopbic  mat- 
ters. We  sincerely  hope  thab  it  is  a  genuine  and  real  revival  and  will 
ere  long  bear  good  results. 

The  ten  application  forms  received  from  the  Head-quarters  are  almost 
exhausted.    Twenty  more  forms  are  reauired. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  held  onFeoraary  3rd  the  following  Eesolntions 
were  passed : — 

"  1.  Resolved. — that  the  Cuddapah  Theosophical  Society  be  hereafter 
known  as  the  Taiya  Onana  T,  S.,  Cuddapah. 

2.  Resolved. — that  every  member  of  the  Branch  shall  pay  a  subscrip- 
tion of  not  less  than  four  annas  every  month  and  that  half  the  colbections 
shall  be  remitted  to  the  General  Secretary,  Indian  Section,  towu-ds  the 
expenses  of  the  Sectioa." 

All  of  us  hope  and  will  be  very  glad  indeed  to  receive  you  in  Cuddapah 
at  your  earliest  convenience. 

A.  I^ANJUNDAPPAH, 

Secretary, 


MADURA. 

lOth  February  1891. 

The  Branch  Theosophical  Society  at  this  place  has  not  been  in  a 
good  working  order  for  some  time  pasc.  After  the  formation  of  the  Section,  a 
new  spirit  seems  to  have  flowed  into  it.  Seven  members  of  the  branch  met  on 
the  morning  of  the  8th,  chose  office-bearers  for  the  year  1891,  framed  rules 
for  the  better  working  of  the  branch,  and  have  earnestly  set  to  work 
systematically.  Mr.  Naravanaiyar,  the  Secretary  of  the  branch,  who  has  sncli 
a  large  heart  for  theosophy,  has  very  high  hopes  with  regard  to  the  fature 
of  the  branch. 


MASULIPATAM. 

The  Masulipatam  Branch  is  doing  very  good  work.  Most  of  the  members 
are  earnest  and  ithey  are  regularly  holding  weekly  meetings  and  getting 
the  Bhagavat  Grita  read  and  explained  to  them  by  a  Sanskrit  pandit  engaged 
by  the  branch.  A  caste  girls'  school  has  been  opened  by  the  exertions  of  tbe 
worthy  President  of  the  branch,  where  religious  education  is  being  imparted 
to  young  Brahmin  girls.  M.  E.  By.  V.  Sundararamiya  Pantulu  Garu,  the 
first  President  and  founder  of  the  branch,  who  had  been  away  from  the  place 
for  two  years  meanwhile  on  an  official  transfer,  bas  just  been  reappointed 
Begistrar  of  the  District,  and  it  is  a  happy  thing  to  hear  that  in  the  course  of 
his  official  tour  he  does  not  lose  sight  of  any  opportunity  which  would,  without 
prejudice  to  his  official  duty,  enable  him  to  weed  away  the  effects  of  Christian 
influence  which  has  been  so  badly  rife  in  these  parts. 

TINNEVELLY. 
This  Branch  was  really  inert  acnd  has  had  actually  no  existence  for  Uie 
past  few  years.  The  correspondence  established  according  to  the  new  scheme 
seems  to  have  produced  some  eSect.  The  few  resident  members  oi  tho 
branch  at  once  met  and  arranged  for  meetings  twice  a  week— one  a  formal 
business  meeting  of  the  members  alone,  and  the  other  a  general  znseetingof  the 
members  as  well  as  sympat^hisers.  Sometime  after  a  meeting  was  held,  and 
there  were  six  sympathisers  present,  graduates,  who  attended  the  meeting 
besides  members  of  tbe  branch.  The  wise  President,  Mr.  T.  A.  Ananta- 
zwnaiyar  Avergal,ppened  the  meeting  witL  a-short-  addxesQ  on  TJieosqpby^  its 
objects  and  the  history  of  tihe  {ooadejra*   &o  ftlao  fliiirde  S9ia$  imiirefiBiOii  ca 


carnation,  by  explaining  the  first  20  slokas  of  the  Bagarat  Gita  in  Tamil, 
and  read  out  to  the  hearing  of  all  present  Mr.  Keightle^s  lecture  in  America 
about  Theosophy  and  its  objects.    The  meeting  then  dispened, 

BANGALOEB  CANTONMENT  T.  S. 

5th  Febrwvry  1891. 
Texts  bearinff  on  the  cardinal  principles  of  Theosophy,  in  the  form  of 
a  series  of  lessons  for  the  use  of  children  attending  Sunday  schools  in  America, 
are  being  reprinted  here  at  the  cost  of  our  Branch  Society  for  a  free  and  wide 
circulation  for  the  school-going  population  of  Bangalore.  We  have  already 
published  a  Ganarese  translation  of  the  "  Aryan  Morals." 

BELLABY  BBANOH  T.  S. 

8e*  February  1891. 
A  special  meeting  of  the  Bellary  Branch  was  convened  on  the  8th  February 
for  reamng  and  discussing  the  Paper  No.  1, ''  Branch  Work/'  and  there  were 
40  present, — ^both  members  and  non-members  included.  As  some  of  them  did 
not  know  English,  Bai  Babadhur  A.  Sabapathy  Moodeliar,  the  President, 
explained  the  purport  of  the  paper  in  Telugn,  and  while  commenting  upon 
the  subject,  Mr.  Moodeliar  was  pleased  to  remark  that  a  man,  as  a  superior 
animal,  in  contradistinction  to  other  animals,  should  eive  his  thougnts  to 
TheoBophical  subjects  to  show  that  he  is  superior  to  animals,  and  said  that 
nothing  else  makes  the  difference  between  man  and  animals,  and  thus  exhort- 
ed the  people  to  theosophical  study  and  work.  When  I  had  finished  reading 
the  paper,  Mr.  £.  Yenkatarao,  F.  T.  8.,  a  leading  member  of  the  Local  bar, 
came  up  to  me  and  requested  me  to  get  him  as  early  as  possible  a  copy  of 
the  ^  Secret  Doctrine,"  for  which  I  order  by  this  mail  This  is,  I  think,  the 
direct  and  immediate  effect  of  making  him  hear  about  Theosophy.  Such  a 
reading  of  "  papers"  as  has  been  proposed  and  attempted  will,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  do  good  to  our  cause  and  giye  it  the  necessary  impetus.  The  Bellary 
Branch  further  has  bef^un  to  translate  '*  Light  on  the  Path"  into  Telugu 
and  to  publish  it  in  "the  Sanmarga  Bodhiai,"  with  a  yiew  to  haye  it 
republished  in  a  form  for  sale. 

BEHAB  T.  S. 

Bankipue,  10^^  Feby,  1891. 
Resolved,^' 

Y. — ^That  Babu  Pumendu  Narayan  Sinha  be  re-elected  as  President, 
Babu  Jogesh  Chandra  Banerjee  as  Secretary,  and  Babu  Mohan  Chandra 
Ghoso  as  Treasurer  of  this  Brahoh  for  the  year  1891. 

YI. — ^That  Babu  Haran  Chandra  Mitra  be  elected  as  the  Correspondmg 
Secretary  of  the  Branch  for  the  year  1891. 

JoessH  CH£in>KA  Bakebjib, 

Secretary. 

SURAT  T.  S. 
The  Surat  Branch  is  entering  upon  a  new  period  of  actiyity  and  deye« 
lopment,  thanks  to  the  presence  of  Brother  C.  L.  Peacocke  in  that  place.  He 
has  set  to  work  systematically  to  organise  regular  onen  meetings,  to  train  the 
members  to  think  for  themselves,  and  to  discuss  tneosophicaf  subjects  in  a 
manner  both  valuable  to  themselyes  and  interesting  to  the  sympathisers  who 
freely  attend  the  weekly  meetings.  In  addition  he  has  established  a  special 
class  for  the  study  of  the  Secret  Doctrine,  which  meets  twice  a  week,  in  order 
that,  whenever  the  necessities  of  the  service  call  liim  elsewhere,  he  may  leaye 
behind  him  a  nucleus  of  earnest  students,  sufficiently  adyanced  to  assist  and 
guide  other  members  of  the  branch  in  their  studies.  By  this  means  the 
f nture  activity  and  vitality  of  the  branch  are  ensured,and  one  of  our  greatest 
difficulties,  t.e.,  the  constant  transfers  of  our  best  men  from  place  to  place  on 
Government  service,  will  be  depriyed  of  much  of  its  power  to  paralyse  a 
branch. 


I  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  Babu  Nil  Mahul  Bannerji  of 
Cawnpur,  of  whom  Col.  Olcott  spoke  to  me  in  the  highest  terms,  as  a  man  of 
infinite  charity,  earnestness  and  deyotion  to  the  good  of  his  fellow-creatures. 


dected  M  officers  for  1891  r^ 

F¥e»idMt  r— Babu  Pooma  Cbmdra  Mitter, 

Secretary  i — Shyana  Okuni  Baherjea,  m^  a.,  fi.  u 

The  Adhi  Bhoatio  Bhratra  Theosoptucal,  Society  of  Berhampore  has 
elected  Babu  Dina  iTatli  fiaogali,  Provmcial  -Secretary,  Theosophical  Society 
for  Kor(h*Ea0teni  Indii^  as  President  in .  sucoession  to  Baba  Satkoorl 
Mu^erji. 

Tlj^liljadara 'Branch  have  elected  Mr.  T.  Sadasiviangar  as  their  President. 


The  following  is  the  Finamoial  Bepo^t  fidr  the  past  mondi. 
Amount  received  up  to  Slst'of  Jamiary  and  aoiaiow- 

ledged  in  the  Thsoaophuit,  February  1891 
Ambasamndram  Branch,  eaie  -proeeeds    of    Mrs. 

BeeatMi's  pamphlets    ... 
l>o.    Do.    Manager,  Th«oAojpMd    ...  ...        •  ... 

Dewan  Bahadur  S.  Snbrainania  Aiy«r 

Mr.  Manoharkl  {JMrnlfore) 

Surat  Branch  T.  S. 

Xntrance  fees  and  annual  subscription  of  Mr.  J.  D.  D. 

Babu  DinanaHh  Gknguli  {BerliampiH^) 

Entrance  fee  of  B.  0.  0.  {UinbaUa) 

Do.        do.        Mr.  M.  {8urat) 

Mf.  C.  Sambiah  {Mylofpore)  his  subsorifytdon  for  Peib. 
8.  fi.  GK)pala  Oharlu,  his  balance  of  subscription       ... 
Jitbbulpore  T,  S,  contribution  toirards  Prasnoiktra 
expenses        ...  ...  ...  ...  ..« 

Madras  Branch  IT.  8.         .«.  •••  ...  ... 

Mr.H.  W.  Nicholson  (ii(*sn)  .., 

Lieut.  C.  L:  Peaoocke  (Swrat) 

Entrance  fees  and  annual  subscription  of  Mr.  E. K  ... 

Xanigiri  Branch  T.  8.      ...  

fiittrance 'fees  of  Messrs.  A.  y.-and  A.  R. 

Gooty  Branch  T.  8. 

Vrom  the  8ecretary,  Bopabay  BrajSOu 

Mr.  M.  K.  ©ocfor        ...         ^  ...  Bs. 
„    B.  B.  TTnwala       ...  ...» 

I,    K»  M.  Shroff        ,«««  M«    $9 

I,    H.  D.  Santook       ...  ...    „ 

D.  P.  Katwal  (Zaroc^i)      ...    „ 
J.  P.  Nanavati      ...  •••    » 

M.  D.  Shroff         ...  ...    „ 

liessrs.    C.  D.  Dav€^  (Ahmedhagar), 

S.  Enhaawolla,  V.  D.  Pathftre» 
A.  H,  Kbauvatta,  B.  M.  Mob- 
bedji.  P.  D.  Mehta.  S.  F.  Madan 
and  Dt.T.  E.  Bonesetter  @Re*  1 
each  ..«  ...  ,..    ,,800 


Dr. 

Mr. 


N.  M.  Pajai^ar  {Skika^iyur),  annual  aubBCriptiOn 
A.  NaujundtippB,  Secretary  Ouddappab  Bnuich'— 
Entrance  fees  ...  .*.  ,.,  ,., 

Do.    oontribution  towards  the  travetling 
expenses  of  the  Inspector         .,.  ,,.  ^,t 

Mr.  A,  Mfthadera  Sa^tn  (Xi^U/zre)  .*.  ,„  ,,, 

Eatranco  feca  of  Mr.  Y.  S.  (Koiar)  „,  ,,,  p,^ 

Mr.  D.  E.  Balaji  Bow  (TripUmnc)..,  

,^    Y.  Srixiivasa ilow  (iio^ffr)         ...  ,,^ 

„    T,  Somas  undra  Modeller  (MamdipcUafrtJ^  aimiml 

subscription  .^ 

Bai  Baroda  Prasad  Baeu  Bahadur  fB^ttmda) 
M  r .  0 ,  R,  Sri  n  i  v^asa  lye  n  gar  (Oumba  eon  am} .. 
^    BaiDJee  Mai  (Mt^^Ura)  EuUiarLce  foes  of  ti  members 
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Bengal  TheoBopliical  Society  {Calcutta) 
8ankara  Narrain  (annual  dues)       U. 


Totfl 


%•  ■ 

Eiiqpenditure  iiiJamMinry  and  F^bruoiry 

Salaries ...  ...  ,,.  •»«  ••• 

Printfisi^  and  paper  ...  ...     • 

Travelling  expenses  of  Mr.  Eotayya 

Postage,  including  stampsr -eaM^  postage  on 

safficiently  st^nped  cavers,  &c. 
Fnmitiire,  fittings  stationery  and  snndries  ... 


Balance  in  Bank 
^p    cash  in  the  chc 

Tota 


tn  reference  to  the  above,  I  desire  to  jrenew  my  acl 
Bombay  Branch,  whose  generous  ^contribution  to  our  fui 
to  Bs.  &2y  And  aJso  to  express  my  sense  of  the  kindness  ^ 
Branch  has,  on  the  request  of  our  President-Founder,  1 
of  Bs.  450  from  its  accumulated  funds  towards  the  exi 
It  only  remains  for  the  numerically  strong  Bengal  T.  I 
includes  more  well  to-do  men  than  our  Bombay ^rancl 
example.  That  it  will  do  so,  I  cannot  doubt,  as  it  w 
disgrace  to  the  Calcutta  Branch  to  fall  behind  the  othe 
devotion  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  India. 


I  have  also  to  acknowledge  with  grateful  thanks 
copies  of  leaflets  and  tracts  on  Theosophy  for  free  di 
the  Bombay  Branch  has  most  kindly  furmshed  me. 


NOTICE. 


Prasnoita/ra,  No.  2,  hasjuat  been  sent  off  in  hulk  to  tl 
the  Branches  named  as  having  sent  in  lists  of  their  memb^ 
thmn.  Any  member  not  receiving  his  copy  in  ckie  cours 
fact  tomehya  post  card, 

Bebt 


SKINS,  IN  MEDITATION. 
Mr.  Ewen,  F.  T.  S.,  writes  from  Tobago  :— 
In  "  Sorcery  in  Science,"  by  Mrs.  Kingsford,  p 
Tlieosophist,  it  is  stated  that ''  The  Taigheirm  was  an  i 
fice  of  cats,"  Ac. 

What  language  this  word  "  Taigheirm"  used  by  Mr 
I  know  not ;  but  it  has  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  an  \ 
occult  term  ior  quite  another,  and  a  very  much  lees  in; 
inay  be  of  interest  to  your  readers,  /iMfe  DalyelUs  "-Sapc 
p.  4d5.  "  T^havrm^  Gailia.  (Xa=e  ft  ghiois^ :  ghaixettsrto 
querist  was  wrapped  in  a  cow's  hide,  his  head  alon 
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carried  by  assistaQte  to  a  solitaiy  spdt,  or  left  under  the  arch  formed  by  the 
projected  water  of  a  cataract,  where  he  continued  during  nighty  while  other 
beings  seemed  td  flit  arbond  him,  ha  received  inspiration  from  them  which 
he  delivered  as  an  oracular  response  to  his  comrades  on  the  day." 

(This  quotation  is  from  a  note  book,  and  so  may  not  be  word«perfect,  but 
the  gist  of  the  matter  is  in  it.) 

This  use  d  skins  does  not  seem  to  ha^e  been  oonfined  to  the  Calts,  as  I 
have  another  note  to  the  effect  that  **  querists  at  the  oracle  of  Amphiaraus  *  in 
Attica,  were  required  to  offer  him.  amonffst  ofcher  things,  a  ram,  on  t  skin  of 
which  they  were  to  sleep  and  see  their  cfestiny  in  a  dreieun." 

Perhaps  the  Indi^  Yogi's  Black  buck  skin  may  have  a  similar  reason 
for  its  use  P 


CURIOUS  EXPEBIMENT. 

To  THB  Editor.  Perhaps  the  following  simple  experiment  m»y  be  of 
interest  to  some  of  your  readers;  and  if  any  of  them  Imve  investigi^bed  the 
phenomenon,  I  should  be  grateful  for  an  explanation. 

Take  a  lighted  candle  into  a  dark  room,  and  holding  it  a  few  inches 
below  the  eyes  and  away  from  the  iaoe  wave  it  gently  to  and  fro ;  iiow  note 
the  image  that  is  projected  on  to  the  air  in  front. 

This  image  closely  resembles  the  diagrams  of  the  lobes  of  the  brain  one 
sees  in  works  on  anatomy.  Is  it  really  a  reflection  of  part  of  the  brain  ?  If 
not,  what  is  it  P  Why  should  the  picturo  disappear  wnen  you  stop  waving 
the  candle  to  and  fro  P 

Yours,  &., 

C.  L.  Pbacocke,  C.  E.  S« 
Camp,  SuraU 


l^rinted  by  Obaveb,  Oookson  and  Co.,  at  the  Scottish  Prtn,  Madras,  a^^'.  *  ubitshed 
for  the  Proprietoca  by  the  BosiAess  Manager,  Mr.  T.  Tijia  Baghav»  COufffa,  ec 
Ad  j»r|  .Madras. 
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COLONEL  OLCOTTrS  AUSTRALASLiN  VISIT. 

We  haya  news  of  the  Preeident  m  to  the  13th  March,  on  which  da^  hia 
Steamer,  the  "  Oceana,"  reached  Sang  George's  Sound  and  called  in  at 
Albany.  The  Toyage  ont  was  very  calm  and  elhjoyable,  not  a  single  storm 
haTing  been  enooontered.  The  moist  heat  of  Ceylon  seemed  to  extend  itself  to 
degrees  below  the  Eqnator,  and  the  cabins  were  so  stifling  that  OoL  0.  slept 
on  deck  until  the  8.  £.  trade-winds  were  reached,  when  the  air  turned 
so  fresh  tftict  be  was  glad  to  turn  in  bebw.  By  ^rticnlar  request,  he  lectur- 
ed on  the  erening  of  the  12th  March  on  *'The  Essence  of  Buddhism"  to  a 
numerous  audience  of  the  first  and  second  saloon  passengers,  and  was  warmly 
applaaded.  The  Chairman,  Mr.  J.  T.  Wilshire,  M.  P.  of  the  Sydney  Parlia- 
meuft, -expressed  the  thanks  of  the  company  in  very  felicitous  terms  at  the 
close.  The  President  defined  the  essence  of  Buddhism  to  be  common-sense, 
its  salient  features  justice,  high  morality,  a  noble  ideal  of  man  and  of  life,  and 
a  benevolence  which  recognises  all  the  races  of  mankind  as  akin  and  teaohea 
as  to  be  kind  to  the  whole  animal  kingdom. 


THE  THEOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY  IN  CEYLON. 

Pbesidekt's  Of  picb,  Colombo,  March  Sri,  1891. 

The  praotioal  working  of  the  scheme  of  a  Ceylon  Section  of  the  Theoso- 
pbical  Society  having  proved  unsatisfactory  to  me,  even  in  the  modified  form 
in  which  it  was  constituted,  I  do  herebv  suspend  the  Charter  of  the  Section 
until  my  return  from  Australia,  when  I  shall  endeavor  to  group  the  Branches 
in  a  way  more  practicable,  because  more  consistent  with  the  purely  Bud- 
dhistic nature  ox  the  work  in  this  Island.  Meanwhile,  the  Brancnes  shall  be 
given  the  opportunity  of  expressing  their  preferences  in  the  matter|  and 
their  officers  may  correspond  with  me  through  tke  channel  hereinafter  design 
nated« 

IL 

Dr.  J.  Bowles  Daly  having  kindly  placed  his  resignation  of  the  (General 
Secretaryship  in  my  hands  when  last  at  Adyar,  and  expressed  his  readiness 
to  relieve  me  of  all  embarrassment  on  his  account,  I  hereby  accept  his  resig- 
nation and  abolish  the  office  until  its  resuscitation  may  become  necessary 
hereafter.  I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  thank  Dr.  Daly  for  the  energy 
and  zeal  he  has  displayed  while  occupying  an  official  position  in  the  Society. 

Pending  future  arragements,  I  depute  to  Mr.  0.  P.  Weeresakara  the 
duty  of  an  Assistant  Secretary.  Be  will  correspond  with  the  Branches, 
bring  their  wishes  and  wants  to  my  notice,  supply  blanks  to  candidates  for 
membership,  and  receive  in  my  name  any  sums  offered  or  collected  for  the 
use  of  Head-<]uarters  T.  S.  He  is  authorized  to  defray  his  office  expenses 
incurred  in  this  work  out  of  any  available  fund  of  the  llieosophical  Society, 
or,  snoh  failing,  to  demand  the  same  of  the  Beoording  Secretary  at  Adyar. 

IV. 

Dr.  Daly's  appointment  of  General  Manager  of  Buddhist  schools  and 
official  correspondent  wiih  the  Government  in  such  matters,  continues  in 
force,  and  I  enjoin  npon  all  T.  8.  Branches  to  sive  him  their  cordial  support 
in  the  working  ont  of  his  plans.  Plrovided,  however,  that  I  disspproveof 
ate  attempt  to  lound  Technical'  sohools  until  a  very  mooh  larger  sum  is 
available  than  Dr.  Daly  has  thus  iar  been  able  to  collect.  The  scheme  was 
sbttempted  without  consultation  with  me  or  my  knowledge  or  condent.  The 
idea  is  very  noble,  it  has  been  worked  out  by  Governments  in  Eni^pe  with 
entire  success,  and  it  would  unquestionably  be  productive  of  the  greatest 

good  to  O^rloiit  Sat  (0  MWmpt  it  iritb  ulnQd  of  ft  few  buadrod  nipees  is^ 


in  my  judgment,  unwise,  and  I  shall  not  allow  my  name  to  be  used  in  aid  oE 
it  on  the  lines  now  laid  out.  YiUages  which  have  contributed  to  the  pr^ent 
Fund  are  requested  to  signify  their  wishes.  Should  they  so  authorize  me, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  divide  the  money  between  the  BudJhis£  schools  in  the 
Central  Province,  where  the  moniey  waacollectod. 

H.  S.  Olcott,  R  T.  S. 

THE  PEBSIDENT  I^  GEYLON. 

W<eiiear  from  Ceylon  that  the  President  Founder  has  had  his  Digest 
of  Buddhism  translated  into  Sinhalese  and  submitted  for  approval  to 
Sumangala,  Maha  Nayaka,  and  Waskaduwe  Subhuti,  Terunnanse,  the 
learned  priest  to  whom  Prof.  Fansboll  dedicated  one  of  his  books,  and  both 
pronounce  it  acceptable.  A  conference  of  a  few  of  the  principal  priesto 
of  Ceylon  was  to  meet  Col.  Olcott  at  the  Theosophical  HaD,  in  Colombo,  on 
the  25th  ultimo  to  discuss  and,  if  approved,  eiga  the  important  docianeat. 

The  President  Founder's  fortnight  of  respite  before  sailing  for  Sydney 
was  to  be  fully  taken  up  with  local  Society  business. 

The  undermentioned  priests  have  signed  Colonel  Oloott's  Digest  in 
token  of  their  approval : — 

High  Priests  of  Aswiri  and  Malwatte  Yiharas  at  Kandy — ^who  outraak 
all  others,  those  temples  being  ancient  royal  foundations ;  fi.  Sumangalar 
Maha  Nayaka,  High  Priest  of  Adam's  Peak  and  Galle  and  Prindpal  of 
Vidyodaya  College ;  W.  Subhuti ;  who  collectively  represent  all  the  learning 
of  the  Sinhalese  priesthood,  and  the  list  was  made  by  CoL  Oloott  frooi  his 
personal  knowledge  of  the  parties. 

HEAD-QUARTERS. 
The  Assistant  Treasurer  begs  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  following 
sums  received  during  the  month  of  March  1891 : — 
HbaD-Quajbliee's  Fund. 
Viscount  Pollingtpn  (^ttrrey)  ..,  £    1-  I   0 

Mr,  W.  Q.  Judge,  Gen.  Secy. 

American  Section,  a  draft  for  ...  -£  15    9    5 

(^^iie  below)  ...        Total  £  16  10    5  ...  226   3  9 

Diploma  Fees  of  83  members  ...  t  41*50 

Charter  Fees ;  Willamette  T.  S.  Memphis  T.  S. ; 

Indra  T.  S. ;  Iron  City  T.  S. ;  Annie  Besant  T.  SL :  @  f  5  eaGh-425. 
Mr.R.L,Scannell$4'00;Miss  L.  D.  Borland 
i 2-00  ;  Mr.  Franklin  Saunders  $  200 ;  Mrs. 
Isabell  M.  Mitchell  $  I'OO  :     Total  $  7550  or   £  15-9-5 
Mr ..  Mc' Giffin  (Qbefoe)  his  donation  and  entrance 
fees,  draft  for  Rs,  50  cashed  for  ...  .^  „.    40  12  (^ 

LiBEART  Fund. 
Mr.  C.  Sambiab,  his  subscription  for  February...  «««      5  0  0 

An  F.T.  S.,  March  subscription  towards  the  pay  o£ 
the  Referee  and  Asst.  Pandit  ...  ...  ...     5   0  0 

Mr.  K.  Sundararaman  (Ktmibaconum)  ..,  ...    10  0  0 

S.   £.  GoPALACHABLir, 

26th  March  1891.  AsaiatarU  Tfeasmf. 

COIi.  OLCOTrS  HOLIDAY  EXPENSES. 

SS.     A.    P. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Amarasoorya  (Quilon)      ...            ...            ...  5     0  0 

Rai  Dhanpat  Sing  Bahadur,  &c.,  Balnchar  Branch    .••  23   12  0 

Mabaraja  Bahadur  Sir  J.  M.  Tagore             ...           ...  100     0  0 

Mr.  Anantaroy  Nathjee  Mehta  ^AitndZa)       ...            ,„*  77     0  0 

Mi,  V,  Coopoosawmy  Iyer  (ShoUnghwr)        .-     •       „,  '  18    14  0 

Mr.  Sivadatta  Pand^  (a^oX^to;      10  0 

British  Section  T.  S.«  two  Bank  of  England  Notes  of 

£10  each—  £20... 

Mrs.  E.  a  draft  for  £  30  <5a8hed  for  .,,,          »„           ^.  U2   IS  » 

Rai  B.  P.  Basu  Bahadur  (B^mwada)              ^           ,.,  10    0  0 

Mr.  y.  Sundararamiah  (Jfoattlipatom^           »,.           ,.«  10     0  0 

„   W.  R.  Old  (Iioudon)  1  guiflw    „|          ...          .j.  W    ^  4 
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THEOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY,  INDIAN  SECTION. 
Genbbal  S£ce£ta&y*s  Bbfo&t. 
Daring  the  past  month  the  General  Secretarr  has  been  absent  from 
Head-quarters  for  over  a  fortnight.  On  February  26,  he  left  by  the  evening 
train  on  his  way  to  Mannargudi  to  open  a  new  Branch  at  that  place,  which 
has  been  formed  through  the  energy  and  devotion  of  Mr.  A.  Nilakanta  Sastri, 
the  President  of  the  Kumbaconum  T.  S.,  who  has  recently  been  transferred 
to  that  station.  On  the  evenin><  of  Saturday,  the  28th,  he  delivered  a  lecture 
in  the  School- bouse  at  Mannargudi,  and  on  Sunday  formally  opened  the 
branch.  Another  lecture  was  g^ven  before  he  left,  and  the  remainaer  of  the 
time  was  occupied  in  conversation  with  various  inquirers  and  the  new  mem- 
bers of  the  branch.  From  Mannargudi  he  went  to  Tiruvalur,  where  two 
lectures  were  given,  which  resulted  in  a  number  of  gentlemen  joining  the 
Society  and  applying  for  a  Charter  to  constitute  a  branch,  the  issue  of  which 
has  already  been  sanctioned  by  the  Executive  Committee.  On  Wednesday, 
March  4,  he  went  on  to  Ne^patam,  lectured  there  that  evening  and  the  follow- 
ing morning,  and  left  during  the  afternoon  for  Tanjore,  where  he  lectured  the 
same  evening.  The  following  day  was  occunied  in  conversations  with  vari- 
ous people  and  in  another  lecture  to  a  crowoted  audience  in  the  evening  on 
the  subject  of  "Vedanta  Philosophy."  Starting  on  Saturday  for  Kumbaconum, 
he  lectured  in  the  Porter  Town  Hall  that  evening,  and  again  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  starting  on  Monday  for  Mayavaram,  where  he  lectured  on  Monday 
night,  and  reached  Adyar  on  Tuesday  evening.  After  disposing  of  the 
business  accumulated  during  his  absence,  he  started  on  Saturday  morning 
to  pay  a  long  promised  visit  to  the  Bangalore  £(ranch  in  celebration  of  its 
anniversary.  A  brief  report  of  the  proceedings  during  his  stay  there  will  be 
found  under  the  head  of  Branch  Reports. 

Mr.  P.  B.  Yenkatrama  Iyer  reports  as  follows  :^ 

The  correspondence  with  branches  and  unattached  members  is  becom- 
ing very  interesting,  and  judging  things  from  their  present  appearance,  the 
Branches  under  my  charge  will  really  become  centres  of  useful  activity, 
though  some  of  them  are  already  so.  Members  who  took  no  interest  in  the 
branch  meetings  and  never  attended  them,  and  whose  names  were  con- 
sequently excluded  from  the  branch  lists  by  the  Secretaries,  are  now  corres- 
ponding with  me,  pledging  fidelity  to  the  cause  and  earnestness  to  the 
Branch  work,  and  many  gentlemen  of  high  social  and  intellectual  position 
have  opened  correspondence  with  me.  They  appreciate  the  new  scheme  of  the 
Indian  Section  work,  and  promise  to  do  all  that  thev  can,  and  as  a  sign  of 
this  it  may  be  perceived  Ihat  the  number  of  unattached  members  has  risen 
to  250  from  70  in  the  last  month.  A  printed  circular  was  sent  to  as  many 
as  about  400,  and  even  from  the  most  unexpected  quarters,  I  receive  letters  of 
sympathy  and  appreciation  of  the  Pramottara  series.  The  following  branches 
have  sent  their  lists,  in  addition  to  those  named  last  month,  and  Prasnoita/ra 
Kos.  1  and  2  with  a  copy  of  the  Bules  and  of  the  Theosophical  Society  and  of 
its  Indian  Section  have  been  sent  to  them : — 

Allahabad,  Arrah,  Baluchar,  Bhavnagar,  Chota  Nagpur,  Poena,  Saidpur^ 
Secunderabad,  Bai  Bareilly,  Simla,  Tipperah,  Chittagong  and  Baroda. 

The  Allahabad  Branch,  which  was  classified  in  the  list  of  the  most 
inactive  branches,  is  now  regaining  its  former  strength,  as  its  resolution  pub- 
lished elsewhere  will  show.  I  have  also  corresponded  with  many  unattached 
members,  re(][uestin^  them  to  form  branches  and  work  collectively  instead  of 
Bimplv  remaining  isolated,  and  the  responses  I  have  received  show  that 
branches  will  be  formed  in  course  of  time.  "  Branch  work*'  Paper  No.  2  has 
been  sent  to  all  the  branches,  and  acknowledgments  of  its  receipt  and  the 
report  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  reading  are  coming  in  one  by  one. 

The  Secretary  ot  the  Bomt»y  Branch  writes  to  me  that,  owing  to  the 
transfer  of  Brothers  Peacocke  and  Beale  to  Bombay,  the  local  branch  has 
acquired  new  strength.  A  section  for  the  systematic  reading  of  "  The  Secret 
Doctrine"  at  least  twice  a  week,  other  than  the  usual  branch  meetings,. is  in 
course  of  formatioo.  The  Secretaries  of  the  Bangalore  Cantonment  Branch, 
BeUary,  Surat,  Nagpur,  Bombay  and  some  other  bnmches  ar«  keeping  up 
prompt  and  useful  communication,  and  I  request  that  the  other  branches  aba 
will  do  the  same  aud  make  my  duty  more  pleasant  and  useful 
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Mr.  Ganapati  Iyer  reports  that  lists  of  their  members  have  beenreo^yed 
from  the  foUowiiig  Branches :  Jamalpar,  Guntoor,  EUore,  Gorakhpur,  Jal- 
pagiri,  Gja,  Hoshangabad,  Dumraon,  iCupurthala,  Trevandrmn,  Durbhianga, 
Trichinopol^,  DajneeliBg,  Seonichapra ;  and  that  he  has  sent  a  copj  of  thie 
Indian  Section  Bules  with  Prasnoitara  Nos.  1  and  2  to  each  member  indivi- 
dually. Branch  work  Fapers  Nos.  1  and  2  have  also  been  sent  to  the  S^re- 
tary  of  eaoh.  He  has  received  in  all  lists  from  32  of  the  Branches  under  his 
charge  and  reports  that  work  is  progressing  satisfactorily  on  all  sides. 

Me.  C.  Kotayya's  Toub. 

Goo^y.T—Mr.  Kotayya  arrived  here  on  the  18th  ultimo.  He  visited  some 
injSuential  gentlemen,  theosophists  and  non-theosophlsts,  and  distributed  to 
f^h  of  them  some  tracts  and  pamphlets.  On  the  19th,  21st  and  22nd  he 
gave  a  series  of  lectures,  the  last  of 'which  delivered  in  Telugu  on  'How  to 
wcMrship  God/  ijiras  attended  by  an  audience  of  about  200.  With  regard  to  ibe 
't>ranch  at  this  place, now  oonsistinff  only  of  five  member8,Mr.  Kotayya dbserres 
^hat "  the  importance  of  the  branch  has,  however,  to  be  measured  rather  bj  the 
work  done  by  its  President  andSecretaiy  than  by  its  numerical  strength.  They 
are  concerned  with  nearly  every  social,  religious,  educational  and  philan- 
thropic movement  not  onlv  affecting  that  particular  place,  but  the  other 
Telugu  districts  and  even  the  country  to  some  extent."  Mr.  Kotayya  adds, 
that  he  ha9  "  never  seen  as  yet  in  the  branches  visited  more  public-spirited 
men  than  they."  A  Sanskrit  Anglo-Telugu  school,  maintained  by  aonscrip' 
tions  and  donations  collected  by  the  members  from  among  themseheB  ud 
others,  deserves  mention  as  being  under  the  direct  management  of  the  branch. 
The  school  is  located  in  a  building  owned  by  the  branch  and  has  a  fond  of 
Bs.  800.  The  President  of  the  branch  is  also  doing  good  in  another  way,  i  e.i 
by  the  writingand  publication  of  useful  Telugu  works.  These  are:  (l) the 
status  of  the  Brahmins  in  ancient  times  and  their  deterioratioD;  (2)  Aryan 
svstem  of  charity  with  quotations  from  Srutis,  Smritis  andPuranas;  (3) 
Aryan  system  of  marriage ;  (4)  Cow-killing,  being  a  translation  of  the  late 
Swami  Dyanand  Saraswati's  work.  It  in^  be  observed  in  passing  that  this 
President  as  well  as  the  President  of  the  Kanigiri  Branch  have  both  patron* 
ized  the  translation  of  the  Mahabarata  into  Telugu  from  the  Santiparram  to  the 
end,  now  being  undertaken  by  oar  worthy  brother  Pandit  Durbaka  Yenkata- 
chella  Sastriyar,  President  of  the  Guddapah  Branch.  It  will  be  issued  in 
monthlv  parts  from  April  next,  the  annual  subscription  being  lis.  6  for 
subscribers,  or  a  total  sum  of  Bs.  40  for  patrons.  At  the  end  of  his  last 
lecture  a  proposition  was  brought  forwara  and  carried,  which  indicates  to 
some  extent  tne  effects  expected  to  flow  out  of  the  lecture.  The  ffentlemen 
present  struck  with  the  usefulness  of  such  a  missionary  work  and  the  good 
TesuHe  it  is  expected  to  turn  out,  if  carried  on  permanently,  requested  oar 
local  respectable  Pandit,  the  retired  Tahsildar,  who  also  made  some  nsefnl 
observations  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Kotayya's  lectures,  to  undertake  a  course  of 
weekly  lectures  in  Telugpi,  to  which  he  kindly  consented,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  branch  has  promised  to  make  all  convenient  arrangements  for  the  same. 
Mr.  Kotayya  observes  that  such  system,  if  adopted  in  every  brancb,may  tnm 
out  much  good.    After  a  short  stay  here  Mr.  Kotavya  left  for  Bcllary. 

Bs^Iotry.— Mr.  Kotayya  arrived  here  on  the  24tn  ultimo.  A  few  days  were 
spent  by  him  in  paying  his  visits  to  some  influential  local  personage, 
ineoBophists  and  non-theosophists.  In  his  conversation  with  the  people  in 
general,  it  appears  that  two  or  three  important  ouostions  had  cropped  up, 
which  he  seems  to  have  disposed  of  satisfaictorily.  His  explanation  of  the  ^e 
rationale  of  the  caste  system,  the  removal  of  certain  misconceptions  concern- 
ing the  Theosophical  Society  with  reeard  to  its  attitude  towaSd^  the  Hindn 
social  and  religious  institutions,  his  ais course  on  Adwaitism,  treating  of  is 
on  the  lines  of  practical  theosophy  in  contrast  to  the  exclusiveness  of  a 
certain  clasd  of  Adwaitees,  a  scwt  of  self -Salvationists  who  would  find  all 
happiness  in  isolation,  and  his  clear  exposition  uf  the  aim  of  human  erolo- 
tion  to  oombiue  metaphysical  as  well  as  ethical  subBmity,  have  prodooed  a 
most  salutary  i»ffect  on  the  enlightened  Bell»ry  audi^ioe.  He  lectnied  on 
'  Sanmarga/  *  The  i^ffects  of  Modern  Civilisation,' and  *  Btodc  and  WhiteM«ic 
at  the  premises  of  the  Sanmarfira  Samaj  on  tl.e  28th  ultimo,  Ist  and  2od 
instant,  before  an  audience  of  70  people  on  an  averageK  Tto  lectiiw*  w** 
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delivered  in  Telugu  so  as  to  be  understood  by  all  classes'of  people.  Mr.  Bai 
Bahadnr  Sabfaspathy  Mudaliyaar  spoke  at  large,  seconding  his  Views  at  the 
oondnsion  of  his  lectures.  After  consulting  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Eotayra 
addressed  the  audience  at  the  concloBion  of  the  1st  and  2nd  lectures  on  the 
fomkation  of  the  IndiMi  Section  of  the  Theosophical  Society  for  the  regene^ 
ration  of  Lidia  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  it  by  voluntary  subscript 
tion.  A  box  and  a  subscription  list  irere  put  before  those  present  who 
were  exhorted  by  Mr.  K  R  S.  to  put  any  sum  of  money,  small  or  larae, 
within  the  box  or  in  the  hst,  and  the  total  collection  is  shown  in  the  list 
found  below. 

It  has  been  thougjht  proper  to  make  the  fund  a  permanent  one,  and  cfill 
for  subscriptions  from  aU  brandies  in  India,  making  the  Sanmarga  Sama| 
the  agency  for  the  collection  and  remittance  of  the  same  to  the  llieosophical 
Society.  As  the  Samaj  is  yerj  earnest  in  advancing  the  cause  of  tbeosopby 
iu  India,  it  may  be  allowed  to  act  as  our  agents  for  the  work  in  ques- 
tion.  The  society  here  is  peculiarly  constituted.  It  appears  that  the  lead- 
ing memb^^  themselves  yerr  earnest  Theosopbists,  muj  conscious  of  the 
position  that  the  men  around  them  occupy  in  the  evolutionary  scale,  resort, 
la  the  first  instance,  to  measures  for  improvement  that  have  an  appreciable 
form  for  i^  grades  of  rel^ons  instinct  from  the  barely  oeremoiiial  to  the 
purely  metaphysicaL  Mr.  iLotayya  observes  that  "  the  problem  of  working  in 
touch  with  all  classes  of  people  has,  to  a  great  extent,  been  solved  by  the 
branch  in  question.''  The  gentleman  referred  to  already,  recommends  that 
the  Theosophical  Society  should  have  a  press  of  its  own  at  the  Head-auarters 
to  enable  it  to  print  its  own  publications,  Snglish,  Vernacular,  and  maga- 
zines at  a  less  cost  than  at  present.  I  leave  it  for  the  consideration  of  the 
branches.  Mr.  Eotayya  at  the  end  of  his  long  report  makes  mention  of  a 
remark  made  by  Mr.  Bai  Bahadur  Sabhapathy  Mudaliyar  in  the  fdlowing 
words  :— 

**  I  shall  be  perfectly  willing  to  contribute  two  or  three  thousand  rupees  to 
our  Society,  were  it  not  for  his  belief  that  no  institution  could  be  permanent- 
ly maintained  if  it  depended  for  its  existence  on  a  few  liberal  men,  and  that 
India  could  not  be  taught  the  noble  lessons  of  united  effort  and  self-reliance 
it  it  depended  for  its  regeneration  upon  solitary  support  and  generosity." 

JStinioot.*- Arrived  here  on  the  5th.  6  candidates  were  admitted  by  Mr, 
Kotayya  as  fellows  and  20  gentlemen  were  added  to  the  list  of  sympathi- 
zers. He  lectured  on  (1)  *  The  Theosophical  Society  and  its  Objects,'  (2) 
How  to  worship  Grod,'and(3)  'Reincarnation  and  Kuma,'  on  the  6th,  7bh 
and  8th  respectively  to  an  audience  of  about  60  on  each  occasion.  Mr. 
Kotayya  expresses  his  great  thanks  to  Mr.  K.  Seshiah  Gram  for  his  hearty 
co-operation  with  him  in  the  revival  of  the  branch.  The  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  branch  is  writing  a  work  in  Telugu  (Dinachari),  a  good  undertaking  in 
the  interests  of  E^duism. 

AcUmL^Arnv^  here  on  the  night  of  the  11th,  lectured  on  '  The  Theoso- 
phical So<ii^ty  and  its  Objects*  and  '  Karma  and  Reincarnation,'  on  the  13th 
and  15th  respectively.  On  the  latter  day  Mr.  Kotayya  also  preached  to  the 
people  assembled  in  the  street  near  the  local  market.  Five  candidates  were 
admitted  to  fellowship.  These  new  brothers  and  Bro.  B.  Bamasamy  Naidu, 
Altogether  six  in  number,  met  together  and  firmly  resolved  to  revive  the 
branch.  The  above  gentleman  was  made  the  President,  and  Y.  Jagannatha 
Naidoo  Gam  the  Secretary.  The  Society  is  to  be  called  *'The  Adoni  Satya 
SangatyaT.  S.^  Messrs.  S.RamasamiNaidoo  and  Farthasarathy  Iyer  Avergal 
have  kindly  offered  to  send  the  SamiM/rgahhodhini  and  the  Theouphiat 
for  circulation  among'  the  members. 

Mb.  jAOAJrVATBtAH. 

Our  enerfjWiic  brother,  Mr.  Jagannathiah,  took  a  short  southern  tour,  and 
lectured  inKumbaconum,Tanjore,Trichinopoly  andMadura.  He  lectured  on  the 
higher  aepMCs  of  Hinduism  and  Hindu  symbolism,  and  gave  another  lectnre 
on  the  evils  of  drinking  at  Tennoor,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  his  tonr 
has  roused  the  Trichy  members  and  placed  the  local  branch,  which  waa 
ahnost  coUapiing,  in  a  somewhat  working  order,  as  the  proceedings  of  its 
jnecting  published  elsewhere  will  show. 


BRANCH  REPOBTS. 

CaNTOKMENT  BbANCH  TuEOSOPHICAL  SoCIETT,  BAVfiALORE. 

Bertram  Keightlej,  Esq.,  m.  a.,  Greneral  Secretary,  Indian  Section  of  the 
Theosophical  Society,  arrived  in  Bangalore  on  Saturday  the  14th  March  1891, 
at  6-30  F.  M.,  when  he  was  received  at  the  Railway  station  by  a  deputation 
consisting  of  Dr.  K.  M.  Appiah,  l.  m.  s.,  F.  T.  S.,  President  of  the  Branch, 
Messrs.  vydilinga  Moodeliar,  T.  Amnachellam  Pillay,  M.  Mnthuveenpps 
Moodeliar,  and  N.  P.  Subrahmania  Iyer,  the  Secretary.  He  was  then  conduct* 
ed  to  the. premises  known  as  "Lake  View  Villa,"  where  he  was  presented 
with  an  aodress  of  welcome  by  the  President. 

Mondatft  the  l^tk, — ^Tbe  f onrth  anniversary  of  the  Cantonment  Branch  wu 
celebrated  in  the  Sabha  School,  Mr.  B.  Keightley  presiding.  Members  of  the 
local  Branch  as  well  as  the  general  pnblic  were  assembled  in  the  large  hall 
by  6-30  p.  M.  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  Mr.  Keightley,  who,  soon  after  taking 
the  chair,  called  upon  the  Secretary,  Mr.  N.  P.  Subramania  Iyer,  to  rud  the 
report  on  the  working  of  the  Branch  for  1889-90.  The  report  went  on  to 
say,  that  six  meetings  of  the  Council  and  three  of  the  general  body  of  members 
were  held  during  tne  year,  and  that  the  councillors  and  members  of  the 
Branch  are  now  exerting  their  utmost  to  reach  the  masses.  That  the  Society 
was  open  to  members  and  sympathisers  from  morning  till  9  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  that  some  of  its  members  were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  pre- 
mises every  evening  to  study  Theosophical  works.  With  a  view  to  do  some- 
thing practical,  the  Branch  undertook  to  reprint  "  Lessons  in  Theosophy'' 
from  the  American  journal,  "  The  Path,"  for  free  distribution  among  &e 
Bchool-goifig  population.  The  Branch  was  for  some  time  instructed  by  a  very 
learned  Pandit  in  Yedanta  philosophy.  That  the  income  of  the  Society  was 
Rs.  368-1-10  lor  one  year,  and  the  oalance  on  hand  with  the  balance  of  the 

Erevious  year  was  Ks.  346-3-6.    The  Secretary  then  said  that  the  Branch 
library  contained  150  vols,  treating  on  various  subjects,  and  that  they  are 
subscribing  for  all  the  Theosophical  journals. 

.    Mr.  Keightley  then  delivered  an  interesting  lecture  on ''The  work  of 
the  Theosophical  Society  in  India." 

Tuesday^  the  17 th.-— The  Branch  had  arranged  for  a  lecture  to  be  girea 
by  Mr.  Keightley  in  the  Mayo  Hall  this  evening.  There  were  nearly  one 
hundred  young  men  and  some  officials  present.  Under  the  drcumstaiices, 
it  having  been  the  express  desire  of  the  members,  the  lecture  had  to  be  post- 
poned. But  Mr.  Keightley  arranged  on  the  spot  for  a  conversation  with 
thosepresent  regarding  Theosophical  matters  and  invited  free  discnasion. 

Wednesday,  the  ISth. — ^A  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Branch  was  held 
in  its  premises,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  office-bearers  for  the  ensning 
year,  at  which  the  following  gentlemen  were  unanimously  diosen.  Mr. 
teightley  conducted  the  meeting  very  successfully. 

PrewSien*.— Mr.  V.  Vydilinga  Moodeliar,  Head  Translator,  Chief  Conrt  of 
Mysore,  Bangalore. 

Vice'Pre8ident8,^T£r,  N.  P.  Soobrahmania  Iyer  and  Mr.  T.  C.  Hahaaamy 
PiUay. 

Secretary. — ^Mr.  A.  Singaravalu  Moodeliar,  Resident's  Office,  Bangalore. 

Financial  Secretary. — Mr.  A.  Atchatharoya  Moodeliar^  Second  Class  Ma- 
gistrate's Office,  C.  &  M.  Station,  Bangalore. 

Treasurer, — ^Mr.  A.  Maigunda  Deva  Moodeliar. 

lAhra/rian, — ^Mr.  S.  Sundhar  Row. 

•CownoWZors.— Messrs.  T.  Arunachellum  Pillay,  T.  Rajaram  Kllay,  V. 
Lutchmana  Moodeliar.  Muthuveerappa  Moodeliar  and  Singaravalu  Pillay. 

After  the  business  part  of  the  meeting  was  over,  Mr.  Keightley  pointed 
out  to  those  present  the  essential  requisites  which  a  true  Theosophist  must 
satisfy. 

Thwraday,  the  19 A.— As  announced  previously,  Mr.  Keightley  delivereda 
learned  lecture  on  "  Theosophy  in  its  relation  to  Hinduism,"  in  the  Humci- 
pal  Girls'  School  Hall,  Pettah,  Bangalore.  There  was  a  large  audience,  com- 
posed of  College  students  and  officials.  The  lecture  was  highly  appreciated 
by  the  audience,  who  dispersed  greatly  pleased  with  our  General  Secretary. 

Saturday,  ike  2U£. — ^Another  meeting  of  the  Branch  was  held  in  me 
Society's  premises  this  evening,  when  Mr.  Keightley  was  kind  enough  to  | 
«^ve  many  problems  in  metaphysics,  presented  to  him  by  the  members.         | 
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Sunday,  ihe  22n<{.— -A  lecture  on  "  MetapbysicB  and  Mesmerism''  will  be 
delivered  by  Mr.  Keightley  ibis  evening  in  the  Municipal  Girls'  ScboolHall, 
Bangalore  City. 

N.  P.  SuBEiHVAiriA  Iyxb, 

22nd  March  1891.  SecreUmi. 

Saidpu/r^-^Be^n  Priyanatb  Das,  Loco.  Office,  Kancbrapara,  is  elected  as 
tbe  Secretary  vice  Babu  Bajnarrain  Bose,  wbo  has  left  the  station. 

Tipperah.-^Presidentt  Babn  Nobin  Chandra  Ganffiili,  b.  a.  and  B.  L. ; 
Seoreiaryy  Babn  Chanderkmnar  Gaha,  Sheristadar,  Collectorate  Tipperab. 

Bangalore  Canionment—'Uhe  name  of  Dr.  E.  M.  Appiab  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  this  branch  was  omitted  by  oversight  in  the  President  column  of  the 
Branch  lists. 

Bahtchar.-'-Preeident,  Bu.  Dhunput  Singh  Bahadur;  Secretary,  Babu 
Oiridari  Lai  Sanghari. 

Tinneve%— Mr.'S.  B.  Bamakrishnaiyer  Avergal  was  chosen  President  ih 
place  of  Mr.  Yedadrisadasa  Mudaliyar,  who  has  been  absent  from  the 
station  for  over  two  years. 

Triehmopoly. — One  of  the  most  inactive  branches  until  now,  but  is 
commencing  to  show  some  symptoms  of  life  after  Mr.  Jagannathiah's  visit 
to  it. 

Pandit  T.  Yencatarama  Iyengar,  lately  Secretary  of  the  Ootacamund  T.  S., 
is  now  here.  His  address  is  Police  lospector,  Perambalore»  Trichinopoly 
District. 

PenyaXriJam.— The  few  members  who  were  in  this  branch  have  almost 
all  of  them  been  transferred  to  other  places.  One  earnest  heart  is  still  left 
behind  in  the  person  of  Y.  P.  Bajamaiyer,  who  is  doing  his  best  to  revive  its 
activity. 

Mutira. — Charter  issued  this  month.  Working  well. 
^  Juhhulpore, — It  is  interesting  to  read  of  the  reorganization  of  this  brandi 
-^hich  had  exhibited  for  a  brief  interval  some  signs  of  disharmony.  From 
t3be  proceedings  of  ameetin£[  of  the  same  called  on  the  15th  instant  by  Bro. 
Sabu  Puranchandra  Mukerji,  b.  a.,  b.  l.,  we  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  good 
sense  of  the  majority  of  its  members  has  smoothed  all  matters,  and  the  branch 
has  come  out  the  stronger  for  the  rupture.  Some  12  membm  attended  the 
meeting  and  resolved  to  work  unanunously  and  strenuously.    Some  useful 

ae-laws  were  passed  and  the  office-bearers  elected ;  Babu  GKrish  Chandra 
akerjee  President,  and  Mr.  Panda  Baijoath  Secretary.  Attempts  made  to 
establish  correspondence  with  members  of  the  branch  in  outstations  so  as  to 
utilize  their  theosophic  energies,  otherwise  apt  to  be  dissipated,  have  also 
been  successful  **  The  Light  on  the  Path"  with  annotations  has  been  translated 
into  Hindi  under  the  auspices  of  this  branch.  It  was  regularly  published 
through  the  columns  of  Shiwehiniak,  a  local  Anglo-Hindi  journal.  It  is  expect- 
ed that  the  whole  will  be  soon  reprinted  in  a  book  form. 

G^a.— Babu  Harihemath  Chatterji  was  elected  President.  Bro.H.  Dam- 
mapala's  presence  there  has  helped  much  towsrds  its  revival. 

Elhre.—Mr,  T.  Gopalakrishnamurthi  has  been  chosen  Secretarv  of  the 
branch  in  place  of  Mr.  V.  G.  Naraynaiyar,  who  resigned  long  ago.  The  new 
Secretary  and  the  President  D.  Sriramulu  are  doing  their  best  to  amelio* 
rate  the  condition  of  the  branch. 


ANANTAPUR  BRANCH. 

J'ety.  15, 1891. 

I.  Eesolved,  that  Bellarv  Mooniswanoi  Mudeliar  Avergal,  H.  Seetharam 
Bow  Graru,  Kallur  Yasudeva  now  Gam,  unattached  members,  D.  Kristnamnrti 
Bow,  member  of  Gooty  Society,  and  B.  Kesava  Pillay  Avergal  of  Nellore 
Sranch,  be  admitted  as  members  of  the  Anant^ur  Branch. 

II.  Resolved,  to  appoint  B.  Muniswami  Mudeliar  Avergal  as  Acting 
Secretary  to  the  Branch  Society  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Y.  E.  Sudarsana 
DMl^deliar  Avergal  elsewhere. 

III.  Resolved,  to  purchase  the  following  books  and  form  a  library  of 
them,  including  those  that  would  be  given  as  gifts  by  the  members : — 

1.    Isis  Unveiled,  2.  The  Secret  Doctrine,  3.  Key  to  Theosophy,  4.  Five 
^ears  of  Theosophy,  5.  Hartman's  Magic,  White  and  Black,  6.  Elixir  of  Life^ 
J7.  JSira  Samhitba,  8.  Posthumous  Humanity,  9.  Zanoni,  10.  Coming  Race. 


IT.    BeaolTed,  to  meet  every  SnndiQr  st  9  p.  x. 

y.  Sesol veil,  tkst  oertain  books,  snch  as  Panchadasi,  Atmabodlia,  Ker  to 
!nieorapiqr,  be  read  at  home  by  all  tiie  members,  expoanded  by  one  of  them 
•ad  discusjied  for  clearing  doubts,  and  also  that  a  written  essay  or  a  lecture 
be  given  by  every  member. 

VL  Resolved,  tbat  a  rate  of  sabscription  of  not  kss  than  8  aimasbe 
paid  b^  the  members  monthly,  and  in  the  case  of  mcotnbers  miaUe  to  do  so^ 
a  special  concession  may  be  made  b^  the  Brtmch  Society. 

YII.  Kesolved,  to  fix  oue-third  of  the  members  on  the  roll  ss  the 
qnornm  at  the  meetings. 

VIII.  Resolved,  to  send  a  copy  of  the  prooeediDgn  of  this  meeting  to 
Mr.  B.  Keightley,  m.  A.,  Greneral  Secretary,  Indian  Section,  Theoeophical 
Society^  Adyar,  Madras. 

IX.  Eesolved,  that  a  smn  of  Rs.  10  promised  at  the  Convention  by  Mr. 
H«  Gropalaswami  Naidu  (jtara  be  collected  and  remitted  to  the  General  Secre« 
tary,  Indian  Section. 

(Signed)       H.  Ssxthasam  Boir/ 
Chairman. 
(Trne  copv.) 

V.   G.  MOONMWAMY  MOODELLT, 

Semtary, 

Bombay  T.  S. 
After  their  return  from  the  Adyar  Convention,  the  Bombay  delegates 
were  bnsy  in  organizing  and  scheming  plans  for  the  progress  of  Theosopby 
ki  Bombay.  The  meeting  which  were  neld  every  Sunday  are  left  open  to 
the  public;  papers  of  vital  importance  are  read  and  discussed;  and  the 
range  of  interest  is  widened  among  outsiders.  Europeans  are  occasional!/ 
drawn  in,  but,  unfortunately,  there  were  very  few  on  the  occasion  of  reading 
the  paper  on  **  Theosophy,  the  Religion  of  Jesus"  from  the  Pcdh,  on  ac<K)QDt 
of  the  <bkys  selected  oeing  inconvenient  for  them.  The  gathering  on  last 
Sunday,  March  8,  was  larger  than  usual,  #hen  a  paper  on  "  Reincarnation" 
was  read  from  the  Path,  A  European  gentleman  raised  some  questions  as 
regards  heredity,  Ac.,  and  aft  interesting  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Bros. 
P.  K.  Mehta,  J.  K.  Daji,  and  C.  L.  Peacocke  took  part.  Bro.  Feaoocke  has  just 
come  over  to  Bbmbay,  where  a  European  gentleman  was  much  required. 
He  has  infused  new  vitality  amon^the  members. 

It  was  found  in  the  last  meetmgthat  the  Tamarind  Lane  quarters  are 
not  desirable.  The  accommodation  is  not  sufficient.  Hence  we  are  obliged 
to  remove  to  a  more  convenient  place.  This  place,  too,  which  is  situated  in 
the  Church.  Gate  Street,  is  not  what  is  wantea  to  suit  the  convenience  of  ^. 
I  hope  it  will  become  satisfactory  to  all  until  we  find  a  better  one.  Looking 
at  the  almost  harassing  rate  of  house-rent  in  Bombay,  and  the  poverty  of  the 
Branch,  this  would  be^xnea  contentment  for  the  time  being. 

A  class  for  the  studv  of  Secret  Doctrine  has  been  opened,  to  be  attended 
on  Tuesdays  a;nd  Thursdays. 

It  is  inttoded  to  distribute  gratis  about  2,000  copies  of  a  Gujerati  trans- 
ftktiott  of  the '*'Epitom6  of  Theosophy,"  (by  Bro.  Judge)  at  the  Society's 
expense,  if  available.  A  poor  Pars!  member  hSas  sent  in  a  few  copies  of  the 
Gujerati  translation  of  "  Astral  Petception,"  .with  notes  from  the  Detatir, 
&c,  which  appeared  in  the  HaUmUi  a  few  months  ago,  for  free  distribation 
among  poor  members,  together  with  a  few  copies  of  "  Zoroastriamsm  injihe 
light  of  Occult  Philosophy,"  also  for  free  distribution* 

25^Fe&ncaryl891. 
In  accordance  with  the  instructiooB  wMch  aecompaaied  Branch  Pftperli 
I  begto  submit  the  following  report: 

This  very  important  and  lucid^per,  oontidning  as  it  does  inrieeksa 
hints  on  "Theosophioal  Study  and  Work/'  from  the  masterly  pen  of  onr 
devoted  and  sacrificing  brother  William  Q,  Judge,  was  read  twice  by  our 
Branch  President  Mr.  r.  B.  Mehta,  once  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Branch 
calledfor  the  purpose  on  Saturday  theI4th  instant,  and  again  on  Ssnday 
following  at  the  regular  weekly  meeting  of  the  Branch  open  to  all  riflitors 
and  inquirers.  The  paper  was  listened  to  with  rapt  attention  and  keenly 
appreciated   by  one  imd  all  present  on  both  oooasions,  lor  not  tmij  is  ^ 
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written  in  a  style  eminently  clear  and  accurate  in  thongbt,  not  only  does  it 
suggest  and  recommend  the  best  possible  method  of  popularising  the  cause 
of  Theosuphy,  niDt  pnly  does  it  contain  advice  suited  to  the  mmds  of  all 
shades  of  opinion  and  thought,  but  it  practically  teaches  systematic  division 
of  work,  mutual  interdependence  and  solidarity,  which  are  all  essentially 
necessary  for  the  unification  of  nations  and  creeds. 

As  regards  the  lines  of  work  and  special  duties  to  which  yon  call  the 
special  attention  of  our  Hindu  brothers,  I  beg  to  state  that,  while  this  Branch 
eotirely  approves  of  your  suggestions,  it  possesses  at  present  no  funds  n<» 
men  able  enough  to  undertake  the  work  of  translating  manuscripts  from 
fianaV^ifc  ^fld  vemacjilaTS  into  English,  though  the  splendid  work  that  has 
been  and  is  being  done  by  our  energetic  and  sacriflicmg  brother  Tookaram 
Tatya  as  the  manager  of  the  Bombay  Theosophical  Publication  Fund,  is  well 
worthy  of  praise  and  admiration,  .    ,.    ^        i.        v. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  state  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Branch,  such 
Branch  papers  as  the  one  under  report  will  do  infinite  good  in  removing  the 
manifold  misconceptions  that  prevail  in  the  minds  of  most  of  our  hitherto 
lukewarm  members  as  regards  the  nature,  aim,  and  outcome  of  theosophical 
work  and  duties. 

M.  M.  Shbcxf?, 
Secretary,  Bombay  T.  8. 

Note.— The  Bombay  Branch  if  removed  to  "Church  Gate  Street/'  Fort^ 
Bombay. 

A.  B.  B.  T.  8.,  BeBHAMFOBE. 

Eesolved,  that  Babu  Dinanath  Ganguly  be  elected  as  the  President, 
Babu  Kanai  LaU  Bannerji,  B.  a.,  Secretary,  and  Babu  Nafar  Das  Boy,  Account* 
jmt  and  Treasurer  for  the  year  1891. 

MiDNAroBB  Branch. 
Babu  Satis  Chandra  Bose  is  elected  as  Assistant  Secz<etary« 

Allahabad  Bbanch. 
The  Secretary  reports  as  follows  :— 

I  have  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  Branch  work  No.  1.  This  naper  was 
read  at  a  Special  Meeting  callea  to-day,  and  has  filhd  the  members  with 
enthusiasm  and  something  like  an  earnest  desire  for  work  in  future.  Hitherto 
our  chief  difficulty  was  as  to  the  line  of  work,  and  this  pamphlet  has  put  us 
in  the  way. 

Blabdeo  Pbasab, 

2Ui  FebrtM/ry,  1801.  Secretary. 

Banktjba  Bbanch  Theosophical  SociBTr. 

Pl^AB.SlB  AND  BbOTHBB, 

At  the  8th  annual  meeting  of  the  Bankura  Branch  TheoBophioal  Sooietf^ 
the  following  address  was  read  by  the  Seoretuy. 

''  We  now  leave  behind  us  another  year  of  our  Theosophical  existence 
and  enter  a  new  year  lying  before  ns  with  all  its  store  of  Hght  and  progress. 
At  this  juncture  of  the  past  and  the  future,  it  becomes  ns  to  tale  a  retrospective 
Tiew  of  what  was  done  in  the  last  year.  We  all  of  ns  are  aware  timt  we  lead 
a  verjr  feeble  life  and  have  therefore  very  few  things  to  report  except  that 
we  existed.  However  there  were  eighteen  meetings  held,  in  most  of  which  the 
fihagavat  Greeta  was  systematically  read  and  the  results  noted  down  and 
recorded  in  the  resolution  book.  Another  gratifying  thing  to  r^)ort  is  that 
some  of  the  members  do  what  they  can  do  in  their  individual  capacity  t6 
realize  the  sublime  tnitba  laid  onen  by  the  light  of  Theoeophy.  The  Presi* 
dent  Babu  Pratap  Narayan  Srigha  having  retired  from  €k)vermnent  service^ 
hl»  ample  time  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Hindu  Shastras. 

The  mind  is  being  always  divided  and  scattered  by  the  busy  affairs  and 
turmoils  of  the  world.  No  where  can  we  find  rest  to  take  a  glance  of  the 
underlying"!  am  and  all  pervading  spirit  that  supports  our  existence  and  the 


universe.  It  is  only  in  the  calm  solitary  honn  of  n|NMana»  that  the  indiTi- 
doal  soul  comes  in  contact  with  the  pervading  supreme  soul  and  renlizea  its 
oneness.  The  Theosophical  Society  is  leading  us  day  after  day  to  realise  this 
soul  state  that  has  been  overshaciowed  in  these  dajra  of  material  advance- 
meot  by  too  much  importance  being  attached  to  the  mmndane  things  on 
this  side  of  our  existence.  The  Parent  Society  is  doing  its  best  to  rouse  this 
spirit  of  spiritual  enquiry,  and  thanks  to  the  General  Seoretwry  oi  tiie  Indian 
Section  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  Mr.  Bertram  Eeightley,  wbo,  by  his 
energetic  and  self-sacrincing  exertions,  has  roused  and  created  an  interest  in 
all  members  individually  to  take  new  strides  in  the  religion  of  Theosophy  by 
studying  and  communicating  the  hiddden  truths  they  come  across  in  their 
own  Sha^tras.  literature,  tradition  and  national  customs. 

KiSDAXSSiiTuKvLABm,  Secretary. 
Bankura  Sanjevan  TheoeophicaL  Society, 


BSNABSS  BeaNCH. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  branch  held  on  the  22nd  February  1891,  a  resolution 
sanctioning  the  transfer  of  Bs.  150  from  the  Local  Library' Fund  to  that  of 
the  Adyar  Library  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Babu  Baj  Mohan  Banerji  and  not  Pandit  Bagnath,  is  the  President. 

Lahobs  T.  S. 

Kayastha  Boabding  House, 

Lahoee,  Uih  March  1891. 
Peab  Sib  and  Beother, 

The  interesting  and  instructive  paper  that  you  were  kind  enough  to  send 
us  was  read  by  us  on  the  3rd  of  the  current  month.  It  is  impossible  for  me 
to  say  anything  in  its  praise.  The  sense  displayed  both  in  the  question  and 
the  various  attempts  made  to  give  satisfactory  replies  to  them  is  evident^  and 
requires  scarceljr  anything  to  be  said  in  its  favour. 

Dissemination  of  these  ideas,  and  especially  the  modes  of  thinking  that 
are  observed  in  the  papers,  will  undoubtedly  serve  to  open  many  a  field  for 
dispassionate  and  searching  enquiries  into  the  time-honoured  and  respect- 
fully cherished  ideas  and  notions  that  are  commonly  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Indian  thought  and  action,  and  such  attempts  are  sare  to  throw  consider- 
able light  on  them. 

The  members  were  highly  pleased  with  the  paper  and  wiU  be  awuting 
their  future  numbers. 

Such  papers  are  sure  to  infuse  among  the  members  of  the  Theosophical 
Society  a  desire  to  be  more  energetic  and  sincere  in  their  duties  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Theosophical  movements,  and  I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  in- 
inform  you  of  the  many  favourable  signs  in  this  direction  to  be  met  with  among 
the  members  of  this  branch. 

T.  Bholanath, 

Aast.  Secretary,  Lahore  T.  S, 

.    SUK^T  Beakgh. 

Both  the  numbers  of  "  Branch  Work"  were  read  at  full  meetings  of  the 
Society.  The  purport  of  each  was  explained  in  vernacular  for  the  con- 
venience  of  such  oi  the  members  as  don't  understand  English. 

The  members  appreciated  the  papers  much.  But  they  could  not  go 
further.  You  already  know  that  none  of  the  members  of  our  branch  except 
Dr.  Dinshah,  Mr.  Y.  J.  Hora  and  myself,  know  English  sufficiently  to  be 
able  to  assist  in  the  work  proposed  in  Branch  Work  ISo.  I.  '  Out  of|these  few 
Mr.  V.  J.  Hora  has  to  remain  out  of  Snrat,  on  service,  for  a  greater  part  of 
the  year.    I. hope  to  secure  his  assistance  in  the  monsoon  season. 

I  have  proposed  to  those  unable  to  work  in  English,  to  find  and  supply 
us  with  materials  in  Gujerati,  so  that  such  of  them  as  are  important^  may 
be  translated  and  utilized. 

Yours  fraternally, 

Paeasueam.  H.  Mehta, 

Secretary,  SwroiT/B^ 
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THE  INDIAN  ACADEMY. 

We  bear  with  great  pleasure  that  Professor  Manilal  N.  Drivedi  of 
Nadiad«  the  well-known  Suiskrit  scholar  and  ajble  metaphysician,  is  about 
to  issue  a  new  quarterly  magazine  to  be  called  "  The  Indian  Academy."  It 
will  contain  about  120  pages  of  printed  matter  in  large  octavo  and  wiH  be 
divided  into  three  parts.  (The  first  will  consist  of  about  80  pages  and  will 
contain  translations  of  important  Sanskrit  works  with  explanatory  notes, 
etc.  The  second,  consisting  of  about  20  pages^  will  be  devoted  to  origiusd 
pa{>er8,  criticisms,  etc.,  on  Aryan  metaphysics,  philosophy  and  occultiism  > 
while  the  third  part  will  contain  a  summary  of  the  most  important  articles 
and  papers  in  the  leading  American  and  European  journals  devoted  to  meta- 
physics, philosophy  and  occultism  including  spiritualism  and  mesmerism. 
The  annual  subscription,  we  believe,  will  be  about  Bs.  10  for  the  whole,  or 
Ba.  6  for  the  1st  and  Bs.  2  each  for  the  2nd  and  Srd  parts  respectively. 

We  are  exceedingly  glad  to  learn  of  this  project  of  Professor  Dvivedi's 
and  most  cordially  wish  him  every  success  in  his  undertaking.  It  is  indeed 
true  that  India  should  show  that  her  native  scholars  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  journal  which  can  take  rank  with  the  learned  productions  of  other 
countries  in  the  departments  of  philosophy,  science  and  criticism.  We 
know  of  no  one  more  capable  than  P^fessor  Dvivedi  to  carry  such  a  task  aa 
this  to  a  successful  issue. 


INDIAN  SECTION:  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


Keckitts. 


Amount. 


EXJZNDIICSB. 


Amount. 


Siklance    shown    in    April 

TJteoaophist 

Meceipta  :— 
Mr.  T.  B.  Bangasawmy  Pil- 

lay   (KvUlakwrehi),  postal 

charges    for     pamphlets 

isBU^  gratis     ... 
Entmnce    fees    of  Messrs. 

B.L.M.andJ.N.K(£6f^ 

hampore) 
Annual  subscription  of  do. 

do.  and  Babus  Mohendro- 

naft;h  Bhattacharya,  Nafar 

Das  Boy 
Entmnce  fees  of  Mr.  Q.  J. 

(BencureB) 
Annual  subscription  of  the 

Benares  Branch 
Do«  do.   of  Mr.  P. 

Subramanya  Pillay  {Vrid- 

dhacheUam) 
Mr.  Sahadev  Dev  (Monghyr] 
D.  Bagbavendra  Bow  (2^' 

sairowMtt)  annual  subn 

Mr.    Nagendranath  Gupta 

{Gutwa^  

Babu  N.  C.  Boy  (B&rhcm- 

pore),  entrance   fees  and 

annual  subscription 
Babu  P.  N.  Mttkeni  ( Jolpin- 

guri).  annual  subsoription 
Bhavnagar   Branch    T.  S. 

thffongh  the  Secretary  Mr. 

J.  N.Unvala;— 
AnnualeabscripticMiif  or  1890 
18.0.01 


BS. 

1,537 


A.  p. 


20 


10 
10 


4  0 


2  0 


11 


Opransf erred  to  Libmry  Fond 

Po.    Colonel  Oloott's 
Holiday  Fond  ... 

0  Salaries.,.  ••« 

Printing  Und  paper  ohacges 

0  Postage,  indiading  stampsi 
cards,  postage  on  insuffi- 
ciently stani^  oovers^^, 


TmvelHng  expenses  of  the 
General  Secretary  and  Mr. 
C.  Kotajyya      ... 

Furniture,  fitting,  stfttlonety 
■nd  8nntb*ie8    •••  |. 

•  Total  expenses    •.. 


BA, 


10  0 
80 


174 


14X2 


18  J3 


51112 


10 
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iNDiAir  Section:  Pinawclll  Statbmbht.— (Oontinued.) 


BSCEIPTS. 


Amonat. 


ExFENDrrUBB. 


Amoaafe. 


AoDoal  aubsoriptioQ  for  1891 
16-0-0 

Donation  for  sectional  work 
13-0-0 

Nellore  Branch  T.  S.,  dona- 
tion for  sectional  work 

Mr.  Gopalakrishna  Marti, 
Secretary,  EUore  Branch, 
annual  dues  of  Messrs. 
D.  Sriramulu,  U.  Gropala- 
ratnam,  Y.  L.  Naraeimha 
Sastri,  and  himself  for 
1889,  1890  and  1891  @ 
Be  1/  each  per  annum 
Entrance  fees  of  Messrs.  S.  B. 
and  M.  B.  {Ctimbaconam).. 

Mr.  A.  Nilakanta  Sastri  (ifo- 
na/rgudi)  donation    for 
Special  Fund    ... 

Mr.  B.  Sivadatta  Pande(C7^- 
krata)  his  annual  sub8crip< 
tion  for  1889,  1890  and 
1891 

Mr.  Shebriar  D.  Patel  {Poo- 
na),  donation     ... 

Mr.  O.  L.  S.  {Madanpdlle) 
entrance  fees    ... 

Entrance  fees  of  Messrs.  B 
B.  N.  and  P.  S.  0.  (Kuruool) 

Knmool  Branch,  contribution 
towards  Mr.  Kotajya's 
travelling  expenses 

Mr.  G.  0.  K^japa  (Bhmoimi), 
his  donation  (1-8-0)  and 
annual  dues  (1-0-0) 

Mr.  Jai  Narayan  Pandit 
{Etak)  donation... 

Dr.  Bamjee  Mull,  Secretary 
T.  S.  Muttra,  entrance  fees 
of  Mr.  I.  K.  K.  (10)  annual 
dues  of  the  branch 

Mr.  0.  Bamiah  (Katahaiti), 
annaal  subscription 

Masulipatam  Branch,  annual 
subscription'    ... 

Mr.  D.  D.  Jussawala  {Bom- 
hoj/),  donation   ... 

Ambasamudram  Branoh  T.S 


Total... 


SS.  I  A.   P. 


47 


10 


12 
15 

25 

4 

9 

10 


2 
5 

17 

2 

15 

25 
24 


1,85415 


0  0 


Balance   in    the   Bank    of 
Madras. 


'     Gash  balance  in  hand 
0  0 


0  0 
0  0 

I 

0  0 

0  0 

6  0 

0  0 

0  0 


0  0 


KS. 


1,U6 


22615  0 


Total... 


46 


1.85415 


THE  THEOSOPHIOAL  FUND,  BELLABY. 
The  Bellary  Branch  of  the   Theosophical  Society  has  started  a  fand  to 
be  contributed  to  by  voluntary  subscriptions  in  support  and  pid  of  the  Theo- 
sophical movement  in  India.    The  fund  will  be  open   throughout  *^7^ 
and  will  continue  to  be  so.    The  amount  thus  collected  will  he  periodicalij 
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remitted  to  the  Head^Qnarters,  Adyar,  and  credited  to  tl 
the  Theosophical  Society,  for  whose  benefit  it  is  started. 
or  small,  from  a  pie  upwards,  will  be  most  thankfully  re 
lodged. 

The  Subscription  List  opens  with  the  following  entri 
36-12-0:— 


Mr.  Bao  Bahadnr  A.  Sabhapathi  Mudaliar,  F.  T.  8. 
Messrs.    M.   Yasudeva   Naidu,  F.   T.  S.,  S.  Marisiddi 
Kamasivayam    Kndaliar^   and   B.   Janardhanan 
P.  T.  B.,  each  Bs.  2 

„  K.  Venkafca  Rao,  F.  T.  S.,  V.  Subaraya  U 
F.  T.  S.,  A.  DhanDalingam  Madaly,  T.  B 
F.  T.  So  S.  Neelakantappah,  D.  Bama  ] 
Kriahtappah,  P.  Baliah,  G.  Yenkannali,  0. 
nappah,  Nanjnndaoharlu,  and  Hahratti  I^arast 
1  Bnpee     ... 

„  C.  V.  Eanniah  Fantnln,  B.  a.,  b.  l.,  Y.  Ban 
Doobay,  H.  Timmappah,  A.  AlrVi^ni^ftm  jj 
F.  T.  S.,  B.  Yenkatanarasiah,  F.  T.  S.,  and  Hannmi 
eMhSAs.... 

j,      M.     Yamideva  Kudaliar,   T.  8.    Gopalakrlslina 
Yenkatachelam   Setbi,    Muniandi    Filial,    N.    1 
Sastriar,  A.  Kariba«appa  and  Sankara  Aiyar,  each 

,j    Farthasaradhy  Iyer  (Adoni)  10  As.  small  amonnts 


Thxosophical  Society,") 

BlLLAKY,  [  T.  A.  SWAIONATHA  AlT. 


i 


bih  Ma/reh  1891.      J  Seorettm 


NOTICE. 

Prasnotia/ra  No.  3  has  been  sent  in  bulk  to  the  Secretf 
which  have  sent  in  lists  o£  their  members  and   also 
members.    Any  member  not  receiving  his  copy  in  due  co 
notify  the  fact  at  once  to  the  Genebal  Secbxtabt  on  a  poc 

Brcmch  Pamper  No.  3  is  ready  and  will  be  issued  durin| 

THEOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY:  AMEBIOAN  S 

New  Yobk,  ^Oth  . 
i^MMiofy,  Thao9ophi6al  Bodety,  Adyar,  Madras,  India 
DsAB  Sib  Asm  Bbothxb  :— 

There  was  issued  from  tiik  office  on  December  29th 
the  Iron  City  T.  S.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  with  five  Charter  me] 
dent  elect  is  Mr.  John  W.  Dunlop,  and  the  Secretarv  Mr  ^ 
111,  Wylie  Avenue.  ^     /  mr.  . 

On  January  24th,  1891,  there  was  issued  a  Charier  tc 
T.  8.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  with  five  Charter  members.  Th 
Mrs.  Julia  M.  Fisher,  and  the  Secretary  Mrs^  Dora  P  B 
Washington  St. 

Please  announce  the  alcove  in  the  TbeoiophiBt. 

Yours  &ate] 

WiLLlA 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Section  h 
•entence  of  expulsion  passed  by  the  Golden  Gate  Lodge  T.  S 
L.  F*rrmgton  for  having  published  a  grossly  defamatory" 
T.  S.,  Its  Founders  and  Members.  No  app^l  against  th 
been  received  by  the  President-Founder,  U^  M.  £  Farrinc 
from  the  whole  Society.  ^^   « 


SVf  Stlppletti^ht  to  llie  ^«i6ii6t>hltA.  [AprU  1^91  J 

AM^ftftJAir  dilCtlON:  ORIENTAL  DBPAR*4IB»T. 
Mt.  iuAge  is  showing  his  nsnftl  untiring  and  prompt  activity,  and 
alV^Udy  the  first  papel*  issndd  tiUd^r  his  nieW  scbeme  o!  the  "  OrietUaZ 
BepaHmenf*  has  reached  our  hands.  Headers  of  the  Tkeosophtst  Trill 
rdttietib^f  th6  quotations  h'Otki  Mr.  Judge's  Appeal  in  the  last  nmnber  and 
the  outline  of  his  scheme  sketched  therein.  Now  we  have  its  practical 
realisation  in  the  shape  of  a  paper  upon  "  Some  Customs  of  Aryavarttt,**  by 
Bha^ara  Nanda  Sawmi.  Oiily  a  ieir  copies  have  as  v^t  arrived,  and  these 
have  heen  setA,  out  to  those  members  and  branches  of  the  Socielnr  who  ^ave 
shown  a  readiness  to  take  an  «ctive  shiire  in  the  work  of  this  department. 
The  Uianks  of  every  Hindu  who  cares  «ne  iota  for  his  religion  Moid  his  ooiuiti^, 
are  due  to  Mr.  Judge  foi*  thus  making  Aryavarta,  its  people,  its  thou^ght,  its 
customs  and  its  wisdom,  better  known  and  therefore  better  appreciated  by 
the  young,  y^t  mighty  race  that  now  dwells  in  the  **  Patala''  of  Puranic 
records. 

Chicaso,  III,  ^^0&rttary,  8, 1891. 
To  THIS  EditoIi  or  tm  "THiosoPHisr,**  Adyaa;  India. 

1)bab  Sik, 

At  the  Annual  meeting  of  the  Ghioan^o  Theosopbical  Society,  llifr.  Geo. 
£.  Wripfht  was  chosen  Fresideat,  and  Miss  Pttulilke  G.  Kelljy  Secretary,  278 
Bissell  Street. 

Cordially  yours, 

Mabt  E.  Smtts, 

Corr.  Secretary. 
5041,  Madifcoh  At^. 


THEOBOPHICAL  SOCIETY :  BEITISH  SECTION. 
The  Recording  SecreUury, 

!theo90fkic€d  Soeiety, 

Adyar,  MadfOi. 
Dbar  Sik  Airt)  B'ftOTflteu, 

1  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  you  that  on  February  21st  a  Charter 
was  issued  for  tne  formation  of  a  branch  at  Amsterdam,  to  be  known  as  :— 

The  DvUh-lBblgia/it  Mr^inc\  dflih^  theoeephiccd  Ecfeiety, 

The  officers  ftve : 
President  and  Correepondifig  Becretarry :  Mme.  Hermaoee  lie  Neufvitte,  48 
Hermony  Street. 

Secretary-TreoLSurer-Libra/rian :  Mile.  Johanna  Street,  2  Falkstreet. 
Vof^reapdnding  Memhen  &r  Adjoint  Be&reia/nes  (for  lihe  lormaition  of  groups) 
Mr.    M.   A.  Opperman:u   (Ing^nieu^),  Oourcelle&    Belgium,  Mile,  C.  Im- 
Ktt^reeel  ArlifheiU,  Holland. 

Besides  the  above  there  are  nine  other  signatories  to  the  ap|dication. 

I  Win  ftfrwari  you  4  copy  of  tlie  ttules  on  their  receipt. 

Vienna  B^amh.—Otst  want  of  inf  onnation  with  Regard  tothis  Branch  has 
been  o^^jng  to  the  idrroneous  addfebses  on  oui*  Usts.  'The  correct  addrteses 
are  as  follows: — 

Free:  Herr  Friedrich  BokstiBiti,  Sieb^nbribinelngasse,    15,  ViennaV. 

Secy :  Coont  Leimhgen-Billigheim  Opernring,  21,  Vienna  I. 

Fraternally  yours, 
•  G.  B.  S.  Mead. 


tritteti  hy<3aAVB8,  CooKsoti  jLvd  Co.,  at  the  Banish  Press,  Itadnui,  and  pablished 
foHjhe  J^rfetert  by  th^  BxtOtim  Manager,  Mr.  T.  Tijia  Eaghava  Charia.  at 
Adyar,  Madras. 


SUPPLEMENT  TC 

THE  theosop: 


MAY    1891 


HEAD  QUABTERS'  FINANCIAL  STi 
The  Assistant  Treasurer  begs  to  acknowledge  \i 
of  the  following  sams  daring  this  month. 

LiSRABY  Fund. 
Mr.   B.    Sivasankara  Fandya,   his   subscripti 
February 

Head-Quaetebs. 
Mr.  Bipin  Behari  Framanik  {Bankura) 
Jdr .  Nan j  unda  Naidu  (Mysore) 
Mr.  E.  T.  Sturdy  (part  payment  of  £  20) 
Mr.  FhOip  Alwyn  (England) 

S. 
im  April  1S91. 

CoL.  Olcott's  Houdat  Expenses. 
Bewah  Branch  T.  S.  (Ba/roda) 
Miss  Emily  Kislingbury  (LoncJon)    £    9-11-0 
Mr.  N.  D.  Kbandalwalla  (,^oona) 
Mr.  Tukiuram  Tatya  {Bovnhay) 
Contribution   of   the   British    Section  £  25    in 
Bank  of  England  Notes,  do.  do.  per  M.  0.  £  1-11- 
Do.  of  the  Swedish  Branch,  £  ll-lS-^  draft  cash 
Do.  of  Mr.  Alexander  FuUerton  and  friends  rej 
direct  to  the  Colonel's  London  Banker  3  104*50 
Mr.  V.  Coopoosawmy  Iyer,  m.  a.  (8holinghiM') ... 
Contribution  of  the  fiellaiy  Branch ... 

S.E. 
l^ih  AprU  1891. 

THBOSOFHICAL  SOCIETY:  INDIAN  I 
General  Secbetart's  Bepobt. 

It  ffiyes  me  great  pleasure  to  state  that  the  work  c 
on  both  at  Heaa-quarters  and  in  the  Branches  with 
activity.  The  reports,  both  private  as  well  as  official  qr 
have  been  called  for  during  the  last  month  from  each 
formation  of  the  Indian  Section  has  produced  real  re 
firesh  determination  to  work  for  the  good  of  Aryav; 
also  being  given  to  us  from  the  other  Sections  of  the 
English  and  American.  From  London  we  have  just 
theMagasine  called  Time,  containing  an  admirable  a 
Besant,  refuting  the  attacks  made  upon  Madame  £ 
A  copy  of  this  has  been  sent  to  each  Branch  of  the  Soci 
newspapers,  and  we  are  greatly  obliged  to  some  of  th 
Indian  Miftor,  for  reprinting  this  able  article  in  full. 

Mr.  Judge  from  America  is  helping  us  by  providii 
to  maintain  a  competent  pandit  at  Head-quarters  to  ts 
of  making  translattona  from  the  Taluable  Sanskrit  i 
SngUsfa,  and  there  are  negotiations  already  in  progr< 
result  in  our  obtaining  the  services  of  one  of  the  firs 
addition  to  the  gentleman  mentioned  above. 


Sankaracharya'a  Commeutary  on  the  Bbs^avat-gita  into  Enelish.  His  transla- 
tion is  admirable,  and  the  notes  witb  which  he  explains  and  illustrates  points 
of  difficulty,  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  every  student  of  Theosopby.  Two 
parts  of  the  translation  have  already  been  received,  and  I.  hope  toAt  it  wiU 
progress  rapidly  towards  completion. 

Hata  Pradipika,  a  standard  work  upon  Hata  Yoga  and  Pranayamam,  has 
also  been  translated  into  English  with  commentary  by  one  of  our  members, 
and  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  publisher  with  a  view  to  issue. 

Several  manupcripts  Viave  been  forwarded  to  Mr.  Judge  in  connection 
with  his  Oriental  Department  scheme,  but  there  is  room  for  greatly  increased 
activity  in  this  department,  and  I  beg,  therefore,  that  all  those  who  are  able 
and  willing  to  share  in  the  work  will  send  me  any  contributions  they  may 
have  to  make  for  the  purpose  either  as  translation  or  original  articles. 

I  regret  to  have  to  record  the  loss  of  one  of  our  earnest  and  true  theoeo- 
phists  of  Calcutta,  Dr.  Behari  Lai  Bhaduri,  in  reference  to  whom  1  print  the 
following  letter  :— 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Theosophiat'* 
Sir,— It  is  with  deep  regret  I  beg  to  inform  you  and  your  journal  that  one 
of  the  Fellows  of  the  Theosophical    Society,  Baboo  behari  Lai  Bhadnri, 
L.  M.  S.,  the  well-known  and  renowned  Homeopathic  practitioner   of  this 
city.    He  was  also  Founder-Editor  of  the  Indian  Honneopathic  Review  and 
Secretary  of  the  Calcutta  Hahnemann  Society  since  its  foundation  on  10th 
day  of  April  1883,  is  no  more  in  the   land  of  the  living.    For  the  last  two 
years  he  had  been  suffering  from  bemia.    In  the  beginning  of  the  present 
month  the  disease  took  a  serious  turn,  and  he  had  to  be  sent  out  on  the  river 
Ganges  on  a  boat ;  on  the  morning  of  Good  Friday,  the  27th  March*  at  an 
age  of  51  years,  he  expired  at  the  side  of  the  holy  Ganges  off  Serampore.    A 
quarter  an  hour  or  so  before  his  death  he  told  bis  eldest  son  to  read  loudly  the 
Bhagavat-gita,  which  he  did,  and  till  the  last  gasp  he  was  muttering  the 
names  of  Hari,  Rama,  &c.    He  was  a  Hindu  and  Theosophist  to  the  back* 
bone ;  personally  I  owe  him  great  gratitude,  as  I  have  learnt  the  science  of 
the  healing  art — Homoepathy — from  him  at  his  CUnic.    The  deceased  gentle- 
man, as  is  well-known,  was  an  ardent  and  staunch  advocate  to  the  cause  of 
Homoepathy.    The  recent  rapidity  of  the  progress  of  the  new  school  of 
medicine  is  especially  owing  to  the  brilliant  and  successful  cures  effected  by 
Dr.  B.  L.  Bhaduri.    He  was  a  man  of  wide  human  sympathies,  and  although  his 
practice  was  extensive,  he  made  it  a  regular  custom  to  set  aside  a  part  of  it  . 
every  day  to  the  gratuitous  medical  advice  and  treatment  of  the  poor  persons 
who  were  really  unable  to  pay  for  medical  advice  or  medicine.  His  death  will 
long  be  felt  9S  a  serious  loss  to  the  cause  of  Homoepathy,  and  to  the  wide 
circle  in  which  his  professional  services  were  so  highly  valued.  Dr.  Babaduri 
has  left  behind  him  a  widow,  two  sons  and  two  daughters  :  his  eldest  son-in* 
law  is   also  a, well-known   Homoepathic  practitioner  of  this  city— Baboo 
Frotap  Chunder  Mojumder,  L.  M.  S.,  and  Fellow  of  the  Theosophical  Society. 
May  the  deceased  gentleman's  soul  rest  in  peace. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Shoshee  Bhooshun  Mukebji, 
Calcutta,  ^  Becy.  of  the  Hahnemann  and  Secy, 

51,  Gnrpar  Boad,      >  .of  the  Calcutta  Bharatavana  Aryan 

31st.  Maarch  1891.     J  Dharma  Frocharini  Soey. 

Mr.  F.  Yenkatrama  Ayer  reports  that  the  following  Branches  have  sent 
their  lists  and  the  first  three  issues  of  Pramottora  and  Branch  Papers  have 
been  sent  to  them  : — Mannargudy,  Bara-Banki,  Pahartali,  Paramakudi, 
Bohilcund,  Beauleah,  Pakur,  Chittagon^  and  Bolarum.  Mr.  Kotayya  has  in- 
fused new  life  in  the  last  Branch  and  has  organised  it  on  good  working 
order.  The  number  of  imi^ttached  members  has  now  swollen  to  about  300,  and 
the  correspondience  and  the  section  work  continue  as  interesting  and  useful 
as  before. 

Quarterly  reports,  for  the  period  endins  with  the  31st  March  1691,  sra 
coming  one  by  one,  as  the  reports  published  eLsewhere  will  show.  A  general 
circular  has  been  sent  to  all  the  Branches  for  the  collection  of  the  annual 
dues,  and  some  have  paid  entirely,  and  some  ai*e  paying  bit  by  bit,  while  some 


of  p.  B.  S.  in  conaection  with  Mr.  Hodgson's  report  upon  tli 
of  .the  reports  and  bye-laws  received  from  Bombay,  Na< 
Lahore  and  Bczwada,  the  revival  of  activity  is  conspic 
Branch  is  getting  itself  more  compact  and  active,  and 
"  The  Blavatsky  Lodge  T.  S/»  'J'he  Adoni  Branch  is  p« 
working  basis  by  Mr.  Kotayya,  Our  veteran  colleague, 
Pras^kd  Basu,  has  joined  the  Bezwada  Branch  and  it  pr 
and  real  work.  The  Nag  par  Branch  is  making  goode 
directioQ,  and  ia  well  up  in  pecuniary  condition  as  is  tl] 
rnent  Branch.  The  Meerut  Branch  requires  no  mentic 
presidency  of  Babu  Raraprasad,  m.  a.,  of  "  The  Nature's 
the  Indian  Section  ^ork  is  solely  for  moral  and  apiritua 
are  requested  to  open  correspondence  on  all  intellect! 
would  make  us  and  the  Branches  full  of  real  activity  a 
from  the  routine  business  of  despatch  and  ackuowledgm 
Unattached  J/ewfters.— Unattached  members  arc  rec 
subscription  of  Rs.  two  by  the  end  of  this  month  or  b^ 
next,  as  Prasnottams  will  have  to  be  sent  by  V.  P.  P.  fj 
paid  by  that  time. 


The  followmg  circular  letter  has  been  addressed  t 
replies  to  which,  in  a  condensed  form,  are  given  below  :- 

Secretaries  of  Branches  are  requested  to  furnis 
Quarterly  report,  for  the  period  ending  with  the  31st  I 
tailed  form  under  the  following  heads.  The  object  of  ci 
is  to  have  n  correct  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  re 
by  the  Branches  and  to  carry  out  such  reforms  anc 
as  the  Branches  may  really  stand  in  need  of. 

1.  The  names  of  the  office-bearers. 

2.  The  number  of  meetings  held. 

3.  The  percentage  of  attendance. 

4.  The  nature  of  the  work  done. 

6.  How  are  the  movement  and  its  work  appreciat 
the  public. 

0.  Whether  the  Branch  has  got  any  library  atta< 
ther  Theosophical  and  kindred  journals  are  subscribed  fc 

7.  Whether  the  Branch  can  undertake  to  translati 
members,  sympathizers,  or  any  other  means,  important  t 
and  Vernaculai'S,  into  English. 

Bhatnaoar  Branch;  Quabtbrly  Repoi 

1.  Office-hearers* — Our  esteemed  brother  Rawa  Shi 
President,  Mr.  Balavantrai  Parmanandas  Oza,  Treasurer  f 
Mr.  J.  N.  Unwalla,  the  Secretary  of  tits  Branch.  In  ad< 
Mr.  B.  P.  Oza  acts  rs  Assistant  Secretary,  Our  Sanscrit 
Chandra  Narayan  Dixit,  whom  we  look  upon  as  the  Shast 

2.  The  number  of  meetings  held  are  seven, 

3.  The  percentage  of  attendance. 

4s.    The  nature  of  the  work  done — Ever  since  fresh 
into  us,  we  hold  weekly  meetings  on  Sundays,  when  qvn 
from  the  Prasnottara  and  dimilar  Theosophical  matters 
addition  to  this,  our  esteemed  brother  Rawa  Shri  Harisinj 
his  translation  of  Mr.  Subba  Rao's  notes  on  the  Bhagavat 

5.  How  are  the  movement  and  its  work  appreciated 
Theosophical  movement,  which  was  at  first  looked  upon 
now  treated  with  indifference.  In  a  place  like  Bhavnag 
foul  political  atmosphere,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  s 
have  been  able  to  hold  our  own  in  spite  of  constant  ridicu 

.  6.  The  Branch  has  got  no  Library  of  its  own,  but  Pi 
kindly  consented  to  remove  his  Theosophical  Library  fr 
Varal  to  this  place. 


unaertaKe  tne  translaiion  into  Jiingiisn  oi  any  Hauscrit  or  Vernacalar  work, 
bat  ere  long  we  expect  to  do  something  in  the  matter. 

Balmantbat  Parwakakdas  Oza,  Ai8L  8eey, 

Blavatsky  Lodge,  Bombay. 

1.  Office-bearers. — President — Rao  Bahadur  Gopalrao  H.  Beshmookh. 
Vice-Preeidenta.—K.  M.  Shroff,  Esq.,  Tookaram  Tatya,  Esq.,  Pherowshaw 
R.  Mehta,  Esq.,  Lt.  C.  L.  Peacocke.  Secretory.— M.  M.  Shroff,  Trea«4fw.— 
J.  F.  Madan,  tJaq.,  Librarian, — R.  K.  Mody,  Esq. 

The  Managin({  Committee  consists  of  the  above  named  eight  officers  and 
seven  other  members  of  the  Branch  as  shown  below : 

Dr.  J.  K.  Dajee,  Lt.  W.  Beale,  Dinsbaw  D.  Writer,  Esq,,  D.D.  JossairalA, 
Esq.,  Martandrao  Babajee,  Esq.,  S.  Bagavendras,  Esq.,  Khadabux  Shir  Mi^ 
med,  Esq. 

2.  There  were  12  regular  weekly  meetings  of  the  Branch.  In  addition 
to  these,  there  were  ten  special  meetings.  Every  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  Uie 
members  meet  regularly  to  read  and  study  the  "  Secret  Doctrine." 

8.  The  average  attendance  of  members  is  from  30  to  40.  The  attend- 
imce  o{  visitors  at  our  Sunday  regular  meetings  is  about  35. 

4.  The  following  subjects  were  read  and  discussed  during  the  period:— 
1.    Wilkesbarre   Letters    on  Theosophy.    2.  Re-incarnation.    3.  Theo- 

sophy— its  aims  and  objects.    4.    Branch  Paper  I.    5.    Branch  Paper  IL 
6.  Have  Animals  Souls  P    7.  Know  Thyself. 

5.  As  our  regular  weekly  meetingp  are  now  thrown  open  to  the  public, 
b^  advertising  them  in  newspapers,  visitors  have  begun  to  take  part  in  th« 
cuscussions  that  follow  each  lecture  and  seem  to  appreciate  our  work.  Seyenl 
European  ladies  and  gentlemen,  among  them  Mrs.  Emma  B.  Ryder,  K  D^ 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Gostling,  regularly  attend  our  meetings. 

6.  The  Branch  has  got  a  library  attached  to  it,  which  is  now  thrown 
open  to  subscribers  from  the  general  public.  Luctfer,  Theofophiit  and  Fatk 
are  subscribed  for  by  the  Branch. 

7.  At  present  none  of  the  members  seem  prepared  to  undertake 
the  translation  of  Sanskrit  and  Vernacular  works  into  English. 

I  beg  you  will  excuse  me  for  the  unusual  delay  that  has  occurred  in  the 
oxibmission  of  this  Beport. 

M.  M.  Sheoff,  Secy,,  BlavaUlcy  Lodge,  T,  8^  Bombay. 

Bankusa  Bsakch. 

(1.)  Babn  Pratap  Narayana  Singha  is  the  FresidenL  Babu  Kedur- 
natb  Knlabhi  is  the  Secretary.  Babu  Indranarayan  Biswas  and  Hemendn- 
nath  Singha,  B.  a.,  Aseiitant  Secretaries,  the  latter  being  appointed  at  the 
last  annual  meeting. 

(2.)  During  the  quarter  ending  the  Slat  March  1891,  four  meetings  wen 
held. 

(3.)    The  attendance  was  43*1  per  cent. 

(4,J  Beadings  from  the  Bhagavat  Gita  and  conversation  on  the  subject 
read.    The  purport  being  recorded  in  the  Resolution  book. 

(5.)  Properly  speaking  there  is  no  library  belonging  to  the  Bianch, 
except  a  few  books,  most  of  which  the  members  bought  for  themselves  and 
lend  the  public  to  read. 

(6.)  The  Branch  may  undertake  to  translate  works  from  Sanskrit  or 
Temacular  into  English. 

Kedaenaih  Kulabez,  Seey. 

OocAKADA  Branch. 

1.  The  office-bearers  are,  Mr.  K.  Subbaraytida  Preeident,  K.  Pemja 
Secretary,  G.  Sriraibamoorty,  AsH.  Secretary. 

(2.)    There  was  only  one  meeting  held  on  29th  March  1891. 

(8w)    Tliree  out  of  8  members  attended. 

(4)  Branch  Work  Paper  No.  1  r^  and  discussed,  the  teachiogs  d 
Sankaraand  his  contemporaries  conversed  upon. 

(5.)  The  public  no  doubt  sympathize  with  the  moyemeati  but  tkej  do 
not  seem  to  appreciate  or  take  any  active  part. 
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(6.)'  The  Branch  has  got  a  small  library.  Theosophist,  The  Faih,.  Lucifer 
and  The  Buddhist  subscribed  for. 

(7.)    The  Branch  cannot  undertake  any  translaiion  work. 

G.  Febbaju,  Secy, 

Kasi  Tatwa  Sabha  T.  S. 

1.  The  oflfice-hearers  of  the  Sabha  are  as  follows :— > 

Babu  Bain  Mohan  Bannerjee,  B.  a.,  President  o^d  Babu  Jagendranath 
Ghose,  B.  A.,  L.  L.  B.,  Vice  President,  Babu  IJpendranatbBasu,  m.  a.,  l.  l.  b.,  Secre' 
icury,  MokshaJa  Das  Mittra«  Treasurer,  Babu  Bhi^avan  Das,  M.  a.,  Librarian. 

2.  The  Sabha  held  only  four  meetings  during  the  fisst  quarter  of  this 
year. 

3  and  4.  The  percentage  of  attendance  has  been  very  nearly  65  in  th^ 
average  and  the  business  of  the  meeting  has  been  lecturing  and  discussion. 

5.  The  public  seems  to  be  quite  indifferent  to  our  work  although  we  are 
supposed  to  be  good  men. 

6.  The  Library  of  the  Branch  is  pretty  well  furnished  with  Theosophical 
literature,  and  the  Branch  is  a  regular  subscriber  to  the  Tlieosojfthisi 
and  Lucifer. 

7.  The  Branch  is  very  desirous  of  undertaking  the  translation  iniJb 
Hindi  of  a  series  of  Sanskrit  works  on  Yedanta  and  may  shortly  bring  out  a 
Hindi  version  of  the  Yedantasara. 

TJPENDBANAIH  BAfiV,  SeCff^ 


Bezwada  Theosophical  Society,  Bezwada  Bbanch. 
1.    Mr.  M.  Parankusam  Pillay,  President,  Mr.  S.  Liugayya,.  Vtce^Preii* 
dent,  Mr,  T.  Venkataoarsa  Aiyah,  Secretary. 

3.  Six  members  out  of  twelve  attended  the  meeting. 

4.  The  nature  of  the  work  will  appear  from  the  eztraai  of  proceed* 
ings  attached  to  this. 

5.  I  cannot  give  any  satisfactory  reply  to^thts  unless  the  Society  go  on 
with  its  work  in  a  proper  way  for  some  time  longer. 

6.  1,  Hints  on  Esoteric  Theosophy ;  2,  People  from  the  other  World,  by 
H.  S.  Oicott;3,.OccuJt  World,^by  Sinnett.  We  subscribe  for  the  Theosophish 

7.  I  will  answer  this  in  the  next  quarterly  return. 

J.  M.  Abatghabi,  Secy. 


CODCBATORE  BbANCH. 

1.  Mr.  N.  Annasawmi  Rao,  President,  Mr.  N.  Bamaswami  MftLt,  Secre* 
ia)>  Mr.  S.  Bagavendra  Eao,  Assistant  Secretary^ 

3.  29  per  cent ;  23  sympathisers  in  alL 

4.  The  Society  has  appointed  a  Sanskrit  Pandit  nMned  Yijaysbudrachar^ 
who  reads  and  explains  the  lives  of  ^eat  men  from  Sanskrit  works.  Bieading, 
Key  to  Theosophy  regularly  with  disousslons  on  Theosophical  matters. 

5.  The  public  are  indifferent  rather  than  hostile. 

t>.  Ko  regular  library  is  maintained  but  some  of  the  members  have 
presented  some-  of  the  Theosophical  works  to  the  branch.  The  Theosophist, 
Tlie  Lucifer  and  The  Path  have  been  snbecribed  for. 

7.  Neither  the  members  nor  sympathisers  are  at  present  prepared  to 
undertake  the  translating  business. 

S.  Kagavekbba  Bao,  Awt.  Secy, 

Bellaby  Bbanch. 

1.  Rai  Bahadur  A.  Sabhapatby  Moodr,  Presideni,  T.  A.  Swamlnatha 
Iyer,  Secretary. 

2.  Five  meetings  held. 

3.  One-third  of  the  number  of  the  members  attended: 

4.  Branch  papers  read  and  general  queatitoDs  discussed; 

5.  The  public  is  just  now  begiiming  to  know  of  our  work.  Ifost  pdople 
fippreciaie. 

6.  There  is  a  library  and  the  Theosophist  is  subscribed  fov. 

7.  Cannot  now  undertake  to  translate  any.  Tber«  are  one  ot  two  who 
dould  do  a  little  in  this  respect,  but  they  are  fully  occupied  with  various' 
irovksi  of  coujBQ  Xheoso^hicalj  ftc.  A  good  many  jsympathisers  attend  th«^ 
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.meeting.  The  last  two  T.  S.  meetings  were  attended  by  nearly  100  persons 
each  time.  Taking  into  consideration  the  short  time  since  the  Brniicb  vab 
pot  iAto  aa  active  state,  this  is  good  result.    Future  promises  mucli. 

A.  Hanumaxtaciiari,  for  Secy.,  T.  S. 

CniSGLEPlT   B&ANCU. 

1.  Mr.  K.  Bamaohcndra  Iyer,  President,  D.  Hat^harama  Rao,  Secretary. 

2.  Two  moetingH  held. 

3.  The  percentage  of  attendance  was  about  79  per  cent. 

4.  Discussion  of  the  improvement  of  Socieiy  in  framing  rules  therefore 
ftnd  joining  new  members  and  reading  the  Branch  Pu{)ers. 

5.  There  is  no  appreciation  of  the  movement  by  the  public.  Tbofiah 
some  say  that  movement  i«  a  good  one  yet  they  do  not  really  take  part  in  it: 

6.  There  are  none  at  present  to  undertake  the  work* 

D.  Baguuiuma  Bag,  Secrekiry. 

AXBASAHUDRAM   BrANOI. 

(1)  The  names  of  office-bearers  are  M.  B.  By.  V.  Mudanasami  Bow 
ATergal,  President,  M.B.By.  B.  Subbier,  Secretary. 

(2)  The  number  of  meetings  held  in  the  Ist  quarter  of  thifl  year  was:  three. 
(8)    Percentage  oC  attendance  was :  66'4  per  cent. 

(4)  The  nature  of  the  work  done  :— 

Beadiug  and  discussing  of  pamphlets  (as  Prastiottaras,  &c.,)and  journals 
(as  Path  and  Lticifer),  Some  of  the  members  of  the  Branch  are  also  study- 
ing Sanscrit  together  and  meet  for  the  purpose  every  evening  in  the  place 
where  the  Branch  meets  generally. 

(5)  The  public  of  this  place  do  not  care  to  take  to  Theosophical 
teachings.  Some  of  them  are  opposed  to  the  very  name  of  Thcosophy  and 
the  Thcosophical  Society,  though  their  general  preachings  and  the  doc- 
trines recommended  by  the  Theosopby  are  identical.  The  Branch,  however, 
is  doing  its  duty,  in  the  confidence  that  there  will  be  no  opposition  in  the 
long  ran. 

The  Local  Pnblic  Beading  Boom  of  which  the  Branch  T.  S.  is  attached 
Isas  a  pretty  decent  Library,  consisting  a  good  many  of  Theosopbicai  book& 
The  Branch  is  subscribing  for  the  Lucifer  and  the  Path,  The  Theosopkiti 
is  sent  for  by  the  Jubilee  Beading  Boom,  of  which  the  Branch  membeni  are 
also  members. 

At  present  the  Bxancb  is  not  in  a  position  to  undertake  the  translation 
of  Sanscrit  and  other  works  into  Kuglifih.  It  will  take  some  time  before  it 
can  do  so.  That  it  should  be  doing  some  useful  service  always  to  the  cacae 
ol  Theosopby  is  the  earnest  wish  of  all  the  members. 

B.  SUBBIYER,  Secrctartf. 

Bangalore  Cantonment  Branch. 

1.  The  same  office-bearers  as  published  in  April  Tlieosophist. 

2.  About  four  meetings  were  held  for  conduct  of  business  and  reading 
Branch  work. 

3.  The  percentage  of  attendance  was  about  50  per  cenk 

4.  There  are  four  or  five  earnest  members  in  this  branch  who  make  it 
their  duty  to  study  Theosopbicai  journals. subscribed  for  by  this  branch.  In 
the  quarter  under  report,  the  branch  was  not  able  to  do  anything  special,  as 
the  nremises  had  to  be  changed  and  for  other  reasons.  The  ecKooi  lessons 
for  children  pnblished  in  the  PoUh  are  reprinted  and  copies  distributed  free- 
ly by  the  branch.  It  is  the  intention  to  open  daring  the  current  month  a 
elass  to  study  commencing  with  '*  Five  Years  o{  Theosopby." 

5.  The  branch  is  not  in  a  position  to  say  definitely  aayUuBK  ^^  ^^ 
point.  When  public  lectures  are  arranged  on  theoeophical  sabjec^  we 
<>btain  good  ana  intelligent  audience,  but  beyond  this  the  public  uam  skowm 
no  sign  ot  any  kind  of  attitude  towards  theoeophy^ 

£  The  branch  possesses  the  Ist  class  Library  recommendad  ai  its 
establishment  by  our  esteemed  President  Founder.  Several  books  have 
since  been  added.    The  jouruals  aow  t^k^u  are  (1}  Tfk^QsopMft^  i2}  ^f^ji^ky 
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(3)  Tbeosophic&l  aiftings,  and  (4)  Vedantin.     It  is  proposed  to  subscribe 
for  Lucifer  shortly. 

7.  The  branch  regrets  that  few  members  know  Sanskrit  and  cannot 
undertake  to  translate. 

A.  SiNG&RAVELU,  Secretary. 

MsEBUT  Branch. 

The  foliowing  are  the  gentlemen  who  hold  the  offices  noted  against 
their  respectiye  names  in  this  Branch  :-* 

Pandit  B>ama  Prasad,  li.  a..  Pleader,  Prestcf en t ;  Pandit  Chandra  Shekhera, 
2nd  Ma&ter,  Zilla  8cbool,  Meerat,  Secretarij ;  Chaturbhai  Munsarim*  Sub- 
Jndge's  Court,  Meerot,  Joint  Secretary. 

The  Meerut  Branch  holds  its  meetings  weekly  on  every  Sunday.  On  Ist 
Snnday  of  every  month,  or  later,  if  necessary,  it  holds  public  meetings,  and 
on  other  Sundays,  ordinary  ones,  which  however  are  not  close. 

Twelve  meetings,  in  all,  were  held  during  the  quarter  under  review,  out 
of  which  2  were  public  against  10  ordinary. 

There  are  11  members  on  the  Boll  of  the  Register  of  this  Branch,  the 
average  number  of  attendance  is  54*4  per  cent. 

The  majority  of  the  audience  appeared  to  have  been  in  favor  of  the  move- 
ment, and  it  is  hoped  that  if  this  system  of  lecturing  publicly  be  continued, 
the  public  will  surely  appreciate  the  working  of  this  institution  and  will  join 
the  workers.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  present  in  the  impressive 
and  thoughtful  lecture  delivered  on  the  Ist  Feb.  1891  by  Pandit  Rama  Prasad, 
M.  A.,  pn  the  objects  of  the  *'  Tbeosophical  Society,"  expressed  their  views  in 
favor  of  this  institution. 

The  Society  has  got  a  Library  containing  some  53  books  on  Theosophyi 
Science,  &c. 

The  Bi*anch  receives  two  monthly  journals  at  present.  It  is  a  subscriber 
to  the  Theosophxit  and  Mrs.  Mary  Frances  While  has  favored  the  Branch  wit^ 
a  presentation  of  Ludfer  for  the  year  1891. 

Our  President  Pandit  Kama  Prasad,  m.  a.,  Pleader,  has  already  translated 
a  book  in  Sanskrit  named  Sivagama  and  printed  under  the  name  of  Nature's 
Finer  Forces  with  16  Introductory  Essays.  He  is  now  writing  a  com- 
mentary on  a  Sanskrit  book  named  Surjasahasranaw,  under  the  head  of 
Astrology. 

It  is  being  published  in  the  Theosophisl  in  the  form  of  Essays.  Vide 
TJieosophist  for  March  and  April  1891. 

As  to  other  members  they  do  not  as  yet  feel  ready  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility upon  themselves. 

SURAT  BfiAIiCU. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  office-bearers  of  the  Branch :— « 

Mr.  Navtamram  Pittawram  Trivedi,  President  ;  Mr.  Farasnram 
Ilarisukhram  Mehta,  8ecreta/ry ;  Mr.  Maneklsl  Nagind&s  Mehta,  Treasurer'^ 
Mx\  Nanabhai  Haridas,  Clerk,  Aasiatant  Treamtrer. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  Branch  hold  daily  meetings  at  the  Presi* 
dent's  house,  and  in  addition  to  these,  weekly  meetings  are  held  on  every 
Sunday  evening.  The  meetings  are  generally  attended  bv  almost  all  the 
members  attached  to  this  Branch.  Portions  from  Tbeosophical  Literaturw 
are  read  and  the  purport  is  said  over  again  by  the  President  in  Gnjerati  lor 
the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot  understand  Snglish.  The  following  subjeets 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  portions  read,  via.,  '*  The  Gonstitntion  of 
Man^  (both  sevenfold  and  fourfold),  <*  What  happens  on  Physical  Death,'' 
'*  The  State  of  Man  after  Death/'  *'  Relation  between  the  Higher  and  the  Lower 
Manas,"  '*  The  Moon,  its  relation  to  our  Earth  and  ita  Contents,"  **  Karma,'' 
Ac. 

In  addition  to  this,  our  excellent  Bro.,  Lt.  Peacocke,  and  Dr.  Dinshah 
have  started  a  class  for  the  study  of  the  Secret  Dootrioe  and  of  such  other 
works  as  are  allied  to  the  subject.  The  class  meets  on  Thursdays  and  Sun* 
days.  The  numbar  ol  memoeiB  irho  can  take  active  interest  in  it  is  verjr 
limited*  The  removal  of  Bro.  Lt.  Peaoooke  from  among  us  is  serious  loss  to 
OS.  The  Sunday  meetingaare  leenerally  attended  by  outsiders  and  uym* 
{>athisers,  but  the  attitude  of  the  general  public  seems  to  be  very  cdd. 


containB  miiny  of  the  best  Theosopbioal  pablioations.  We  have  been  sob- 
scribiog  to  the  2^heoaopki»t  all  along,  and  have  jost  aiAt  orders  for  T^  Path, 
The  Branch  does  see  the  necessity  as  well  as  the  iitili%j  of  traofllating 
Sanscrit  and  Vernacolar  books  into  English;  b«t  being  mostly  composed  of 
members  holding  subordinate  ofl^es  in  (Government  employ,  have  scarcely 
time  enough  to  allow  them  to  undertake  any  such  bosiness.  There  is  no 
competent  Sanscritest  attached  to  onr  Branch. 

Pabasubjjc  Ha&isukhram  Mjbbta,  Beey.  Burat  Bir$,nehy  T,  9. 

The  Narxada  Thxosophical  Socirt. 

S£CK£taby's  Ornc£,  Hoshasigabad,  14A  April  1801. 
Pear  Sir  and  Brothsr, 

(I).  The  following  have  been  the  offioe-beaieiB  of  the  BraBch  daring 
the  above  period. 

Chowdhery  Pragchand,  Prendmt,  Jagannath  Prasad,  Secretaru, 
(2).    There  was  only  one  meeting  held  during  the  quarter  OBoer  report, 
(3).    The  meeting  was  attended  by  all  the  six  members. 
(4).    The  Branch  has  devoted  its  attention  to  the  improvemeat  of  thf  Sans* 
crit  school.    There  are  25  boys  on  the  i*ol).    The  average  attendance  ip  17  or 
68  per  cent.  Three  boys  are  reading  Sidbanta  Komudi  and  Baghubanias,  ^bojt 
Laghn  Komndl  and  Hitopodesba.  The  rest  Amarkosha.  The  Branch  has  wke4 
several  Malguzars  of  the  District  to  collect  some  grain  from  the  thrasl^g 
floors  in  their  villages  as  a  help  to  the  school.  Some  Malguaars  have  abreiKly 
collected  and  some  have  promised  to  do  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

(5).    The  Sanscrit  school  is  very  much  liked  by  the  people  of  this  District 
(6).    There  is  a  small  library  attached  to  the  Branch,  and  one  of  th^ 
members  of  the  Branch,  Babu  Grish  Chandra,  is  a  subscriber  to  the  Tho- 
Mphisi,  which  is  utilized  by  ail  the  members  of  the  Branch. 

(7).  As  for  the  work  of  translation,  the  Branch  has  for  its  main  object 
the  translation  ioto  Vernacular  of  English  or  Sanscrit  works,  and  so  lite 
Branch  cannot  undertake  to  do  other  translaticms  unless  it  has  trans- 
lated the  most  important  works  on  Theosophy  from  English  into  the 
Temacular  of  this  District. 

Jagannatha  Prasad  Mitra,  Becretary. 

Kellore  Throsophical  Society. 

HihAprU  im. 

(1).    Mr.T.JayaramaNaidu,PreffiWen#,Mr.A.Mahadeva8a8tri,fieef»*flfy. 

(2).    Eight  meetings  were  held  in  the  quarter. 

(3).  Attendance — 50  per  cent,  of  the  members,  .besides  strangers  sod 
sympathizers,  ranging  from  6  to  15. 

(4).  One  of  the  8  meetings  was  devoted  to  the  general  business  of  tbe 
branch-administration.  The  rest  were  occupied  with  the  ezpositioni  of 
Bhagavat  Qita,  Chapter  V,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  branch  in  the  light  of  Sri 
Bankara  Charya*s  commentary,  and  the  reading  and  discussing  of  tba 
Branch-work  Papers  Nos.  I  and  II. 

(5).  The  Pfoenottara  and  the  Branch-work  Pepers  have  convinced  the 
interested  public  here  that  the  Society  is  ddisg  some  active  work.  Vow 
that  orthodox  Brahmins  as  well  as  other  Hindus  are  taking  interest  in  tbe 
Society's  work  as  members  of  the  branch,  the  general  public  regard  tbe 
movement  ae  something  better  than  foreign  propaj^audism,  and  not  calcu- 
lated to  shake  the  foundation  of  the  Hindu  society.  Among  the  mem- 
bers, I  can  say  that  there  are  four  or  five  earnest  members  who  think  that  - 
they  most  help  the  movement  to  the  best  of  their  means.  Tbe  rest  may  be 
i^garded  aa  mere  sympathizers.  Those  of  the  public  who  have  any  daim  (e 
htghe»  education  and  who  are  not  already  members  are  turning  their  att6n«r 
tion  to  the  subject,  but  there  are  some,  who  are  «o  self-sufficient,  that  9af* 
ihing  but  theosopfaical  seems  to  them  to  better  deierve  their  attentioot 
Te  reclaim  such  men,  is  the  work  only  of  a  Europefm-df  advanced  thinkii^ 
to  whom  alone  they  will  pay  any  regard. 

•  (6).  There  is  a  library  consisting  of  about  90  v^bopies  and  pamphlcli 
bearing  on  Mesmerism,  Spiritualism,  Philosophy,  &c.  The  braoeh  snbecnbM 
for  the  Theosophisi  and  has  resolved  to  subscribe  fqp  ^ofoA  Mtd:XHC»/«'ai 
goon  as  funds  permit* 
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(7).  The  branch  has  undertakea  the  tnnalation  of  Sri  Sankara  Charya's 
commentary  on  the  Bhagavad  Grita»  which  is  worked  on  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Inunch.  There  is  another  Sangcrit  English  eoholar  who  catk 
transhite  some  minor  works.  Those  of  the  rest  who  are  e.ble  to  do  any- 
tiling  are  TCiy  hard  worked  in  their  respective  departments  of  pnbUc 
service, 

A.  Mahadbva  SastkT)  Seoretanj,  NellofB  7.  8. 

GuNTUft : — ^This  branch,  of  which  Mr.  J.  Poomayya  Fantnln  Gam  is  the 
Presideut  and  Mr.  H.  Bhagavanta  Bow  the  Secretary,  is  doing  good  work. 
If  has  held  four  meetings  during  the  quarter.  The  average  attendance  at 
each  is  90.  In  the  meetings  lectures  on  Tbeosophical  subjects  are  ocoasionaUjr 
given  and  translations  of  Upanishedsareread  to  the  public  The  audience 
composed  of  members  and  sympathizers,  it  is  said,  show  very  great  interest. 
There  is  a  library  attached  to  the  branch  containing  useful  theosophical  and 
other  works  to  the  value  of  Bs.  300.  The  Theo9aphi8t  is  subscribed  for  by  the 
branch.  The  branch  says  the  Secretair  intends  to  translate  *  Yivekachu- 
damani'  from  Sanskrit  literature  and  *  Mesmerism'  from  English. 


MA]>UBiL.<^Mr.  P.  Narayana  Aiyar,  b.  a.,  b.  l.,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Ifadura  braooh,  says  in  his  report  for  Jthe  last  quarter  that  the  branch  is 
getting  on  well,  through  the  very  high  hopes  entertained  by  him  ao  its  revi- 
wal  have  failed  to  some  extent.  Some  six  members  absented  themselves  so 
long  from  the  branch  meetings  that  No.  4  of  the  Branch  Bules  wasput  into 
force  against  them  and  their  names  were  consequently  struck  one.  We  have, 
Lowever,  the  satisfaction  to  see  that  the  branch,  now  consisting  of  seven 
members  and  five  sympathizers,  represents  a  good  centre  of  theosophic  activity 
all  of  them  being  really  earnest  men.  The  President,  Mr.  Sadasivaiyer,  m.  a., 
District  Munsif,  is  a  gentleman  of  good  abilities  and  learning,  and  the  branch 
is  fortunate  enough  in  having  secured  his  service.  Begular  weekly  meetiogs, 
of  which  there  were  ten  during  the  quarter,  are  held,  in  which  the  Bhagavat 
Qita,  l^rasnottara  and  Branch-work  Papers  are  read,  and  the  interest  shown 
by  the  members  evinces  itself  in  the  beautiful  discussions  that  arise  on  theoso- 
phical subjects  on  such  occasions.  Three  lectures  were  delivered  before  the 
Dranch  during  the  quarter,  two  by  Mr.  0.  Kotayya  and  one  by  Mr.  Jagan- 
nadaiya.  The  branch  has  got  a  small  hbnury  of  really  useful  bw>ks. 
The  Secretary  has  also  got  a  decent  library  of  the  latest  theosophical  publi- 
oations,  so  that  many  useful  books  are  available  to  the  members.  •  The  biunch 
has  on  the  whole  done  good  work  during  the  quarter. 


Masuupaxam  Thbosophical  Societt. 

15^  AprU,  1891. 
BESFBctin  Sxb  avd  Bbothbb, 

1.  As  rec^uested  in  your  General  Circular  19o.  2,  dated  4th  April  1891 1 
I  bcK  to  submit  the  report  on  the  working  of  the  branch  for  the  quarter  eud« 
ing  dlst  March  last. 

2.  O0See-6ea#ier8.— The  branch  is  headed  by  Y .  Y.  S.  Avadhani,  Esq.,  b.  a.» 
Pleader,  District  Court,  Kistna,  as  President.  The  Yice-PresidentisM.  &.  By. 
Y.  Kameswara  Bow  Gam,  Sub-Asst.  Inspector  of  Schools,  Bandar  Bange* 
The  office  of  Secretary  is  held  by  myself.  The  Asst.  Secretary  and  Trea- 
surer is  Mr.  Pnlivarti  Sobhanadri  Chetty,  AccL  Kistna  CoUectorata  The 
Librarian  is  M.  B.  By.  Kanagala  Yenkataramayya  Pantalugaru,  Assistant 
Master,  Hindu  High  School,  Masulipatam. 

3.  Number  of  Meeiifigs. — Of  the  13  Sundays  in  the  quarter,  purely  Thaoeo- 
phical  meetiDgB  were  held  on  9  Sundays.  The  holding  of  our  meeting  was 
mivvented  on  one  occasion  by  the  departure  of  our  beloved  Brotiier  and 
President  Founder  d!  onrSocie^,  Mr.  Y.  Snndararamayya  Pantnki  Gara, 
OS  an  official  tour.  On  another  occasion  accommodation  was  made  for  an 
interesting  Telugn  lecture  on  "  Hindu  Befonns/'  by  Mr.  J£.  Bntohyya 
Pantnlu,  Editor  of  Hindsi  Eeformer^  Madras.  Mr,  Purapam  Nagabbnsha- 
nam,  b.  a.,  now  a  student  of  the  B.  L.  Class,  Madras,  delivered  on  one  Sunday 
a  very  interesting  and  instructive  lecture  pn"Tbe  Beligious  tendencies 
«£  educated  Young  Men'-  to  a  large  audience  with  our  much  lamented 


tive  OMUiner  to  the  peopidi  of  these  parts,  ^o  Theoaopbicai.  meaung  coald 
he  held  on  the  4bh  occasion  owing  to  a  pahlic  meeting  keld  "  On  the  Age 
Ojnsent  Bill  Question*" 

4.  Percentage  of  aMendance. — ^Tho  average  attendance  of  the  resident 
members  of  the  Branch  at  our  nine  meetings  is  7  out  of  21  or  33  per  cent. 
t>0  oatside  sympathisers  and  others  have  also  attended  our  meetings. 

b.  Natwte  of  work  done. — On  two  ooeasions  importani  articles  were  read 
from  the  TheoBophwt.  On  foar  Sundays  "  Praanottaras"  and  "Branch- 
work"  Papers  were  read.  The  "  Bhagavat  Gita"  was  read  and  explained  bj  the 
Society's  Pundit  at  one  meeting.  At  the  other  two  meetings,  articles  on 
*'  Beincarnation"  in  the  Tl^eosophut  and  **  The  Key  to  Theosopby,"  were  read 
and  explained  by  our  late  brother  of  Kurnool,  Mr.  K..  Seshayya  Chetti. 

6.  Library f  &o, — The  Branch  has  a  small  library  of  its  own,  oonaist- 
ing  of  about  150  Tbeoeophical  publications,  &c.,  chiefly  obtained  from  tho 
Parent  Society.  The  journal  Theoeophist  is  being  8ul»cribed  for  by  the 
branch,  which  also  gets,  through  the  Local  Hindu  Tract  Society,  tlie  San^ 
marga  Bodhini  of  Beliary  and  the  Hindu  Befomier  of  Madras.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Branch  to  subscribe  for  the  Lucifer  of  Lotidpn  and  the  Puih  of 
America. 

7.  Translation  Worh—M..  E,  By.  V.  Sundararamayja  Pantulu  Gara 
proposes  to  undertake  the  translations  of  PriJcdruyavivihamt  a  Sanskrit 
treatise  on  Adwaita  Philosophy,  by  Sri  Saukaracharya.  Kindly  let  me  know 
whether  this  has  been  already  translated  into  English  to  save  unnecessary 
labor. 

Wishing  every  success  to  the  Thoosophical  Society  at  large. 

K.  Ananda  Buw,  Secretary, 

JuBBULFORE. — This  Branch,  of  which  Babu  Girish  Chandra  Mukerjee  ia 
ihe  President  and  Mr.  Panda  Baijuath,  Secretary,  held  regular  weekly  meet- 
ings during  the  last  quarter.  The  average  attendance  is  9*3.  In  the  meet- 
ings they  study  Tatwabodha,  a  small  treatise  on  Vedanta,  for  half  an  hour. 
Alter  this,  a  paper,either  original  or  taken  from  some  journal,  is  read  before  the 
members.  The  Branch  takes  care  to  see  that  every  member  who  asks  any 
question  bearing  upon  uhilosophioal  subject  is  properly  answered..  There 
is  a  small  library  attached  to  tbe  Branch  and  some  individual  members 
subscribe  for  the  TJteoeophist  and  the  Path.  The  Branch  as  such,  says  the 
Secretary,  cannot  at  present  undertake  any  translation  work.  On  the  whole 
it  has  done  good  work  during  the  quarter. 

BRANCH  REPORTS. 
AnnuIl  Report,  1890-91. 
Our  Branch  Society,  called  "  The  Mozufferpore  TTieosophical  Society,** 
came  into  existence  on  the  2nd  of  February  1890.  When  it  was  fii-st  pro- 
posed that  there  should  be  established  a  Branch  of  the  Theosophical  Society 
here,  we  were  at  a  loss  for  a  President,  but  fortunately  for  this  Society,  at  the 
suggestion  of  two  pleadei*s  of  the  Local  Bar,  we  hit  upon  a  man  who,  by  his 
very- nature,  is  an  embodiment  of  Theosophic  principles,  I  mean  our  present. 
President,  the  man  but  for  whom  I  do  not  know  whether  our  Branch  Society 
could  have  survived  the  ridicule  levelled  against  us.  The  rules  of  this  Branch 
Society  provide  that  meetings  should  be  held  twice  a  month,  but  somehow  or 
other  only  13  meetings  were  held  during  the  last  year,  of  which  one  was  an 
extraordinary  meeting  to  consider  the  steps  that  are  to  be  taken  fbr  inviting 
the  eminent  Theosophist  R.  Harte,  Esq.,  who  came  on  visiting  tour  to  Bengal. 
Only  one  gentleman  was  added  to  the  list  of  our  members,  di's.,  Babu  Bhyam 
Behari  Lall,  who  was  already  a  member  of  tbe  Theosophical  Society  in  tbe 
course  of  the  year.  Two  eminent  Sainjcuig  visited  us  during  the  last  year. 
Those  of  our  members  present  at  the  lecture  of  Sanyasi  Pramodanath  on 
"  The  Mystery  of  the  Creation,"  will  always  remember  it  to  be  one  that  can 
proofed  only  from  a  practical  yogi,  well  versed  in  the  spirit  of  Sbastmd 
philosophy.  The  members  of  our  Society  numbered  only  13  in  the  last  year, 
and  at  present  we  are  only  11  in  number.  The  average  attendance  at  thd 
meetings  of  the  last  year  was  625,  not  a  very  good  attendance  after  all.    Tho 
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work  done  by  our  branch  Society  daring  the  last  year  is  only  a  little.  I 
have  mentioned  above  that  only  13  meetings  were  held  in  the  last  year,  but 
it  is  dae  to  the  members  of  this  Society  here  to  mention  that  on  account  of 
influenza  and  other  diseases  there  "waii  no  meeting  held  in  the  month  of 
March,  nor  was  there  meeting  in  the  months  of  November  and  Deoembef 
owing  to  Durgapoojah  and  other  holidays.  In  the  meeting^  of  .the  last  year 
some  pages  of  some  boCks  and  noagasines  on  Thtesophy,  specially  of  the  "Key 
to  Theosophy,"  **  Light  on  the  Path/'  the  Theosophtai  and  the  Paih  used  to  be 
read  and  discussed,  and  latterly  Shrimai  Bhct^vadgita  used  to  be  read  and 
discussed.    The  interest  evinoed  by  the  members  in  those  meetiaigs  was 

simply  as  it  should  be The  financial  condition  of^  our  branch  Soeiely  is 

not  very  unsatisfactory.  We  have  been  able  to  subscribe  for  the  TkeosophUi 
and  the  Path.  Some  members  have  made  presents  of  a  few  books  to  th^ 
Library  of  our  Branoh  Society,  but  there  remains  still  sad  need  of  more  books 
on  Theosophy.  Our  Society  has  no  hall  of  its  own  to  hold  its  meetings  in, 
but  its  meetmgs  are  held  at  the  residence  of  our  esteemed  friend  and  Presi- 
dent, whose  untiring  zeal  in  this  cause,  notwithstanding  his  manifold  duties, 
is  simply  admirable. 

Bagoovandak  PiLASAD,  Jtnnt  8eeretafY^ 
TiKiANAOARAH.'i— This- branch,  which  was  for  some  time  past  in  a  complete 
state  of  inactivity  and  did  not  answer  to  calls  from  the  Head-quarters  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  has  now  begun  to  show  some  signs  of  revival. 
The  activity  now  shown  is  owing  to  the  earnestness  of  some  of  its  members 
as  appears  from  the  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  its  meeting  on  the  21st  ultimo: 

Froeeedings  of  a  Mating  cf  the  Vamsta  T,  8.,  Vitsi(mi»garam. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Yasista  Theosophical  Society  held  on  the  21st 
March  1391,  in  Mr.  A.  L.  Narasimham  Chettiar^s  house,  the  following  Fellows 
were  present : 

Messrs.  A«  L.  Narasimham  Chettiar,  B.  a.  &  B.  i..,  Y.  Yenkataraya  Sastriar, 

B.  A„  P.  Srirama  Sastriar,  S.  Appaya  Garu,  and  N:  Y.  Chalapathy  Sastri. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Narasimham  Chettiar  was  voted  to  the  Chair. 
'TTbe  toUowing  resolutions  were  unanimously  passed. 

I.  That  Mr.  A.  L.  Karasimham  Chettiar  be  the  President,  and  Mr. 
N.  Y.  Chalapathi  Sastri  be  the  Secretary^  of  the  Yasista  Theosophical 
Society. 

II.  That  Messr?.  0.  Yasoodcva  Bow  Pantulu  Garu  and  N.  Gopala  Row 
Garu  be  recommended  to  be  admitted  as  Fellows  of  the  Theosophical  Society 
without  payment  of  the  initiation  fee  of  Bs.  10  on  account  of  thelimit^' 
number  of  the  members  of  this  branch  and  the  active  interest  which  the 
abovementioned  gentlemen  take  in  the  cause  of  Theosophy.* 

IV.    That  necessary  arrangements  be  made  for  the  due  reception  of.  Mr. 

C.  Kotayvah  who  is  expected  here  shortly. 

Y.  That  meetings  be  held  not  less  than  once  %  month  in  Mr.  A*  L*~ 
Narasimham  Chettiar  s  house  on  the  last  biit  one  Saturday  of  Qvery  TT^QTit>i,  , 

YlZlANAGAKAM,       \  A.  L.  NaJUMMHAM, 

6thApnll8^1.^  Chairman. 

N.  Y.  Chalapavst  SASitti, 

Secy,  to  ike  V.  T,  8.  ViMMogofwM, 
DuHBAON. — It  appears  from  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  of  the  Dumraon 
branch  dated  25tb  March  1891  that  it  is  just  beginning  to  show  some  sigos^ 
of  activity.'  In  connection  with  the  nvival  of  tnis  branch,  we  must  nob  tail 
to  recognize  the  energy  and  zeal  pf  Bro.  ^abu  Devi  Pl*a8ad  now  transferred* 
to  Balia.'-  It  is  enough  to  say  that  he  came  down  from  Balia  to  Dumraon 
(on  my  request),  simply  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  the  branch.  His  lec- 
tures produeed  the  desired  effect  and  the  branch  is  now  working  well. 

Yours  fraternally,  Bunr  Vihabi  Gupta. 

^  TKBVAKBBAM.-^T'hldbiranch  is  reviving  aiEterthe  formatioA  of  the  sectipn« 
It  is  all  due  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  B.  Badmanabba  Charya»  b«  i^.,  Seci:etary 
of  the  branch.'  it  is  a  strange  fact  with  regard  to  the  iiuLuence  of  TheosQ-y 
phy  in  this  place  that  sympiathizers,  oE  whom  a^  list  is  kept  ia  the  branch, 

e  This  pB^positiea  has  beea  sanotiimed  by  special  order  from  the  Geuoral 
Secretary. 
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take  more  active  interest  than  even  the  members  tbemselres.  The  Secretary 
has  got  a  Library  which  he  freely  allows  the  use  of  to  all  members  and 
sympathizers.  « 

Madbis. — GKven  the  initiation  in  the  meeting  of  the  5th  Instant  by  the 
General  Secretary,  the  Madras  branch  has  once  more  been  fortunately  placed 
on  a  decent  working  basis. 

Mr.  Sivasankara  Pandiyaii,  elected  as  the  President  of  the  branch  and 
RO  well  known  to  ns  as  the  champion  of  all  movements  vlndicatiTe  of  the 
primibive  wisdom  of  hoary  Aryavarta^  is  naturally  looked  np  to  for  keeping; 
up  the  created  interest  and  furnishing  the  incentiTO  to  more  energetic  action. 
His  capacity  for  work  of  such  a  kind,  combined  with  such  readineae  and 
ardour  tor  good  work  as  knows  no  slackening,  especially  when  gratitude  puts 
him  under  a  deeper  debt,  is  too  well  known  at  least  to  the  public  of  Madras  to 
allow  of  its  heart  entertaining  an^  doubts  as  to  the  future  success  of  the 
branch,  but,  as,  however,  it  is  un]ust  to  leave  him  to  work  single-handed 
whilst  every  other  member  can  in  the  nature  of  Theosophic  work  assist  the 
movement  to  the  extent  of  his  intellectual  and  other  resources,  it  is  earnestly 
requested  that  one  and  all  of  the  members  will  prove  themselves  useful  l^ 
lending  Mr.  Pandiyaii  all  their  co-operate  efforts  in  the  direction  of  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  tKe  branch  as  much  as  possible.  The  meeting  of  the  12th 
opened  by  Mr.  Pandiyaii  promises  a  ^ood  future  for  the  branch.  The 
Bhagavat-gita  as  read  and  ezf^ained  byhim  is  expected  to  produce  a  salutary 
effect  on  the  minds  of  the  audience.  We  hope  that  ere  long  the  branch  wOI 
stand  forth  as  one  of  the  most  useful  centres  of  theosophic  activity. 

Lists  of  members  have  come  from  the  two  branches,  Noakhali  and  Yizia- 
nagaram,  during  the  month.  These  have  been  sent  all  the  three  isanes  of 
Pramottara  and  Branch-work  Paper.  Prasnottaara  No.  1  has  been  eent  to 
all  the  members  of  the  Madras  branch  who  attended  the  meeting  of  the  12th 
Instant. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  letters  coming  from  the  different  braaches 
of  the  Section  imder  mv  charge  show  such  fraternal  feeling  and  sjnnpathy 
that  I  always  feel  myself  more  happy  in  the  work  than  out  of  it. 

N.  B.—Prcunottara  No.  4  has  been  sent  in  bulk  to  the  Secretaries  of  all 
Branches  which  have  sent  in  lists  of  thmr  members  and  individually  to  eaeh 
i^nattached  member.  Members  or  Branches  not  receiving  their  copies  in 
due  course  are  requested  to  notify  me  at  onoe.  Branch  Paper  No.  lY.  is 
ready  and  will  be  despatched  this  week. 

Owing  to  lack  of  space  the  report  of  Mr.  Eotayya's  tour  has  had  to  be 
held  over  till  next  month. 

THBOSOPHIOAL  SOCIETY,  AMERICAN  SECTION. 

Nxw  TosK,  &ih  March  1891. 
Secretary,  TheoBophical  Society,  Adyar,  Madrae,  /ndio* 
Dea9  Sis.  and  Brother  :— 

On  the  25th  of  February,  1891,  there  was  issued  from  this  office  a 
Charter  to  the  Toronto  Theosophical  Society,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada,  wUh. 
five  Charter  members.  The  President-elect  is  Mr.  Albert  B.  8.  Smvthe, 
and  the  Secretray-elect  Mr.  Algernon  H.  Blaokwood,  291, .College  St.  Please 
publish  above  in  the  TheoeophieU 

AVHITAL  CowiNTZoir. 
To  AU  U.  S.  Bra^^ches  akd  Councilloks: 

1.  Branch  Presidents  and  Secretaries  should  see  tiiat  all  their  oMBibers 
are  potified  ot  the  following ; 

2.  The  Annual  Convention  will  meet  in  Boston  on  Sunday,  April  26, 
1891,  at  Steinert  H^U,  comer  of  Tremont  and  Boylston  Streets,  opposile 
Boston  Common,  This  Hall  seats  800  people  and  is  np  one  fii^^  The  fiell 
has  been  hired  for  the  whole  day.    See  Program  inside. 

3.  The  Convention  will  be  continued  on  Monday,  April  27th,  at  Trtmaomt 
Temple,  on  Tremont  Street,  Boston.    See  Program. 

4  All  members  of  the  Theosophical  Society  are  entitled  to  attend  the 
Convention.    Production  of  Diploma  is  proof  of  membership. 

5.  Mrs.  Annie  Besant  of  London  will  attend  ss  representative  of  Mme. 
Blavatskv,  and  Dr,  Arch.  Eeightlej  of  Lj[mdoii  ea  delegate  iA  the  Bntish 
Section  T.  S.,  or  otherwise. 
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Fbotisiokal  P&ogsam. 
Sunday,  at  St£inkbt  Hah.,  Apbu  26th. 
Morning  session  10  to  12-30. 

1.  Galling  to  order ;  2.  Election  of  Temporary  Chairmftn  and  Secretary  to 
Convention ;  3.  Adoption  of  proffram ;  4.  Organisring ;  5.  Election  of  Pernia- 
nent  Chairman  ;  6.  Reception  of  foreign  delegates ;  7.  Report  of  General  Secre- 
tary; 8.  Appointment  ol  Committees :  (a)  Auditing,  f&)  On  Resolutions  and 
Constitution,  (c)  On  Nominations  for  1891-92. 

AH  resolutions  and  amendments  are  to  be  offered  at  this  session  and 
referred  to  Committee. 
Afternoon^  2  to  5-30  f.  w. 

1.    Reading  Oaii}mimioatiomi;  2.  Reports  of  Committeesr  and  action 
thereon;  8.  Election  of  Officers  and  CommitteeB   for  1691-92;  4.  Fapersi 
Addresses,  Discussions,  new  bnsiness. 
£vemng,8  to  10  p.  m. 

Papers,  Discussions,  and  Address  by  Mrs.  Besant. 

Hoin)AT,  AT  Tbemont  Tbhti^  Apbil  27th. 

Morning  10  to  12 ;  afternoon  2  to  5-SO ;  eyening  8  to  10.  Resolutions  and 
reports,  if  any,  must  be  offered  first  at  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  i 
papers  and  addresses  not  covered  on  Sunday  to  be  heard. 

Evening  session  is  devoted  to  a  lecture  by  Mrs.  Besant  free  to  members, 
bat  for  which  the. public  are  to  pay.  Members*  tickets  may  be  had  of  the 
General  Secretary  or  the  officers  of  the  Boston  T.  8. 

In  preparation^  for  the  forthcoming  American  Conyention  announced 
aboye,  an  admirable  article  in  the  Boston  Evening  Transcrijpi  for  March  7, 
from  the  able  pen.of  our  Brother  J.  l^anfiom  Bridge,  will  form  a  good  intro- 
duction for  the  proceedings  of  the  Conyention  in  so  far  as  they  are  Hkely 
to  interest  the  Boston  public.  We  have  not  space  to  comment  upon  this 
article  at  length,  but  we  have  read  it  with  great  pleasure,  and  trust  that  it 
may  lead  many  intelligent  citicens  of  the  hub  of  the  universe  to  consider  more, 
seriously  the  fight  which  the  theory  of  re>inoamation  throws  upon  the  mys- 
tery  of  ezistenoe. 

TheBB  is  |dso  a  powerful  article  on ''Religion  and  Reform"  from  the 
Tbeosophical  view  point  in  the  Twenties  Oefnbwry  for  March  12,  from  the 
pen  of  William  Q.  Judge.  These  are  samples  of  the  constant  evidences  in  the 
literature  of  the  time  which  show  that  tne  Tbeosophical  movement  has  left 
a  marked  impress  on  the  thought  of  our  time,  a  mark  which  will  go  on  in- 
ereasingjrita  every  year  of  the  Society's  activity  and  which  will  point  out 
to  the  Western  world  the  ancient  wisdom  of  the  East  as  a  source  to  which 
they  should  look  forward  for  future  guidance. 

We  have  also  received  an  admirable  reproduction  of  a  yery  ffood  photo- 
graph of  Annie  Besant,  which  is  being  sent  to  all  subscribers  wiui  the  Ajnil 

THE  LIBEL  SUITS. 
Against  "  N.  Y.  Sum"  and  Eujot  Cotjis. 

The  following,  .extract  from  the  Po^ft  for  March  last  will  be  read  with 
interest  :— 

Several  lettera  inquiring  about  these  auits  havui^  been  leceiyed,  and 
Tarious  rumours  about  them  naving  arisen,  facts  are  given. 

It  is  not  possible  to  bring  any  suit  to  trial  in  TSem  York  veiy  quickly, 
as  all  the  Cidendars  are  crowded  and  suitors  haye  to  await  their  turn. 

It  is  not  possible  in  New  York.to  have  newspapers  notice  the  progress 
of  suite  for-  libel  against  other  newspapers,  as  an  agreement  exists  between 
the  various  editors  that  no  such  publication  will  be  made.  Hence  the  silence 
about  the  aboyemmtioned  actions. 

The  actions  were  begun  in  earnest  end  are  awaiting  trial.  They  will 
be  ocmtinned  until  a  verdict  is  reached  or  a  retraction  given. 

One.  victory  has  been  gained  in  this  way.  The  N.  Y.  Sun  put  in  a  long 
answer  to  Mroe.  Blavatsky's  complaint,  and  her  lawyer  demurred  to  its  suffi- 
ciency as  a  defence.  That  question  of  law  was  argued  before  Judge  Beach. 
in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  on  the  argument  the  lawyer  for  the  8vn  confess^ 
in  open  Court  their  inability  to  .prove  the  charge  of  immorality  on  which  the 
fiuit  Hes,  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  return  the  mass  of  irrelevaat  natter  in 


ordered  trie  objoccionabie  matter  to  be  stncKen  oat.  Tae  case  now  looks 
merely  like  one  ia  which  the  only  ^aetldoa  will  be  the  amoaat  of  damages, 
aad  ererythiag  mast  aow  ataad  until  the  case  ia  reached  m  the  Trial  T em. 
This  decisioa  oa  the  demurrer  was  »  substantial  Yictory.*  The  snit  againsb 
Dr.  Elliot  Coaes  is  ia  exactly  the  same  condition* 
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SuBiLT  B&AKCH  T;  8.,  6ih  May  1801. 

We,  members  of  the  Sanatan  Dharma  Sabha,  regret  very^  much  to  see 
several  of  our.  brothers  to  have  been  imposed  by  a  certain  individual  by 
the  name  of  Om..  P.  B.  A.  Yogi-Baja  P.  Jd.  who  by  his  conduct  has  brought 
this  Branch  as  well  as  the  Theosophical  Societjr  into  disrepute.  We  an 
sincerely  sorry  that  they  trusted  in  him  too  impUoitly  when  he  gave  out  tbat 
he  was  a  Mahatma,  and  that  he  was  oonnectea  with  .the  foiindatioa  of  the 
Theosophical  Society. 

The  members  of  this  Branch  do  unanimously  pass  a  resolution  that 
the  Yogi  is  a  cheat  and  a  great  impostor,  and  we  also  resolve  that  the  Head- 
quarters be  requested  to  get  this  published  in  the  Theosophigt  and  soeh 
other  Theosophical  Journals,  in  order  that  our  other  brothers  may  not  be 
deceived  and  may  take  him  for  what  he  is  worth. 

"""^^  7th  May  1891. 

DaaB  SllL  AND  BbOXHSR, 

I  forward  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  passed  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  6th 
May  1891  in  accordance  with  a^resolution  so  to  do.  The  photo,  shall  be  aent 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Yours  fraternally, 

Pab^ubak  H.  Mjehxa. 


It  is  with  deep;  regret  that  we  have  to  reeord  the  untimely  death  of  Mr. 

£[.  Seabia  Chetty,  b.  a.,  F.  T.  S.,  Deputy  Collector,  Kumool,  on  Tuesday,  the 

7th  April.  He  was  a  thoroushly  upright  aod  honest  gentleman  of  very  oobfe 

'  qualities,  and  an  .earneat  Theosophist  .and  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Theoao- 

phical  Societv., 

It  is  with  great,  sorrow  that  we  annQOnoo  the  death  of  Mr.  P.  Partba- 
sarthy  Paotulu  Garu,  F.  T.  S.,  the  late  Treasurer  of  the  Bellary  Sanmarga 
Samaj)  on  the  1st  May  in  Nellore;  whither  ho  had  g^ne  to  roctuit  his  health. 


1891.]  Siipplemant  to  The  Theosophlst«  IxltiU 

Ghusch  Gate  Steeet, 

^Bombay,  Poet,  15«fc  ilfayl89L 
B.  KsiGRTLET,  Esq;, 

Oeneral  Secniari;,  T,  8.,  Adyar. 
DxAR  Sir  ai^d  Brothbe, 

I  am  directed  to  communicate  to  you  thei  following  resolution  passed  by 
the  Blavatsky^  Lodge  T.  S.,  Bombay,  at  its  meeting  on  the  l3Dh  instant : 

"  That  this  Branch  deeply  grieves  the  loss  of  our  revered  Co-Founder 
Madame  Blavatsky,  in  whose  death  the  Society  has  snitered  an  irreparable 
loss,  whether  we  look  to  her  piety  and  uDselfish  and  heroic  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  Humanity  and  the  ScK^iety,  or  to  her  profound  learning  and  literary 
gifu,  or  to  her  self-sacrificing  labours  which  have  contributed  so  much  to 
the  promotion  of  theosophic  knowledge  throughout  the  world.  Each  mem- 
ber of  this  Lodge  feels  that  in  Madame.  Blavatsky  he  has  lost  a  beloved  and 
revered  mother." 

Yours  sincerely  and  fraternally, 

M.  M.  Shrofp,  Secy.  Bl<waUky  Lodge  T.  8. 

Blavatskt  Lodois  T.  S., 
Church  Gate  Street,  Port,  Bokbat,  ISiJi  May  1891. 
B.  KsiGHTLST,  Esq.,  General  Secretary^  %  8, 

Indian  Seciionf  Adyar,  Madrai. 
DsAR  Sir  and  Brother, 

I  beg  to  communicate  to  yon  the  following  Kesolution  unanimoufdy 
passed  at  a  meeting  of  this  Lodge  held  on  the  17th  instant,  for  your  infor- 
mation and  necessary  action : 

"  1.  To  mark  our  sense  of  the  untold  labours  and  sacrifices  for  the  good 
of  the  Theosopbical  Society  by  our  beloved  benefactor  and  guide,  Madame 
H.  P.  Blavatsky,  when  she  was  alive,  and  our  sense  of  the  loss  the  Iheosophio 
world  has  sustained  in  her  death,  it  is  fittting  and  just,  as  a  duty  towards 
ourselves  no  less  than  towards  her,  to  hononr  and  perpetuate  her  memory 
by  a  suitable  memorial.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to  raise  funds  for  this 
purpose,  to  which,  it  is  hoped,  every  brother  Theosophist  will  contribute  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  as  it  will  be  remembered  that  this  is  the  first  and  the 
last  occasion  on  which  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  paying  our  tribute  of 
admiration  and  gratitude  to  one  whose  ardent  and  unflinching  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  Humanity,  whose  heroic  courage  in  the  face  of  the  most 
powerful  opposition  and  hatred  of  the  sceptics  and  of  enemies,  open  and 
masked,  and  whose  lofty  character,  aims  and  ideals,  as  exemplified  in  her 
life  and  teachings,  have  been  in  constant  evidence  before  us  Theosophists  and 
the  world  ever  since  the  Theosopbical  Society  was  founded  in  1875.  As 
Madame  Blayatsky's  name  and  fame  have  been  widely  known  and  cherished 
in  India,  in  which  she  has  personal  friends  among  outsiders  as  well  as  Theo- 
sophists,  it  is  desirable  that  the  sabscription  list  should  be  open  to  Pellowa 
as  well  as  the  outside  public :  and  it  is  therefore  earnestly  reouested  that 
we  should  give  the  widest  publicity  to  the  starting  of  this  rund  among 
wealthy  citizens  and  others  in  India. 

"£  All  funds  raised  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  Indian  Section,  who  will  account  for  them  to  the  credit  of 
the  ** BlataUky'M  Memorial  Fund''  and  acknowledge  their  x«ceipts  in  the 
names  of  the  subscribers  in  the  "  Theoaophiat" 

'*  8.  The  disposal  and  appropriation  of  the  funds  should  be  for  some  ob- 
ject which,  whilst  it  may  fittingly  perpetuate  Madame  Blavatsky's  memory, 
should  also  he  one  which  may  be  m  harmony  with  the  known  wishes  of 
Madame  as  expressed  by  her  during  her  life. 

"4.  That  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Indian  Section  should  be  re- 
quested, through  the  Head-quarter  authorities  at  Adyar,  to  communicate 
with  the  General' Secretaries  of  the  European  and  American  Sections,  appris- 
ing them  of  the  action,  of  the  Society  in  India  and  our  willingness  to  use  all 
the  funds  raised  throughout  the  world  for  one  common  purpose  as  may  be 
decided -by  the  next  Convention  at  Adyar,  to  which  delegates  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  npiMr  >9  invited  tp  consider  and  deoide  on  the  totm  of  the  memo- 
rial as  suggested  in  para.  3. 


onr  revered  uid  belOTed  CO-fonnder,  nnhesitatinglj  atows  its  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  all  duly  oonatittited  anthoritiea,  and  ahali  oontinue  to  work  with 
nnabated  seal  and  integrity  of  pnrpose  in  the  eanae  of  Theosophy. 

"  6.  That  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Indian  Section  ahonld  be  reqii«it* 
ed  to  forward  a  copy  of  this  Besolntion  to  onr  beloved  and  revered  Proadaiil 
Founder^  Col.  H.  8.  Oloott;  also  to  the  General  Secretaries  of  the  European 
and  American  Sections,  to  the  Provincial  Secretaries,  and  to  all  the  leadme 
Branches  in  India  and  Ceylon,  with  a  request  they  would  take  all  proper  and 
suitable  action  for  the  raising  of  the  funds  in  their  respective  districts/' 

I  beg  to  remain. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother, 
Yours  ever  fraternally, 

M.  M.  SHsorr, 
Secretary,  Blavatsky  Lodge  T.  8.,  Bombay. 

SscuHBXEABAD,  ISih  lioy,  1891. 
DiAB  Sn  km  BBOTHBft, 

I  beg  to  inform  you  that  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Theosophical  Soeiety 
c^  this  j^aoe  was  held  yesterday  in  my  premises,  when  the  following  resola- 
tion  waa  unanimously  passed  :— - 

**  That  this  meetmg  deeply  regrets  the  unexpected  death  of  the  most 
erudite  and  highly  respected  Head  and  Founder  ot  the  Theosophical  Society 
-rMadame  Blavatsky,— -and  sincerely  sympathises  with  Colonel  Olcoit,  the 
President-Founder,  for  the  great  and  irreparable  loss  he  and  others  having 
the  welfare  of  the  Society  at  heart,  have  suffered  by  her  untimely  end.  Tbe 
meeting  further  records  its  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  universally 
lamented  deceased  for  the  great  blessings  conferred  on  the  members  thereof 
bv  initiating  them  into  the  mysteries  of  Theosophy  and  opening  op  invalu* 
able  treasures  of  knowledge  before  them  in  the  sbape  of  "  Isis  tJnveilei'' 
^  Secret  Doctrine"  and  several  other  kindred  publications,  tbe  fruits  of  het 
most  proUfic  pen/'  ^  remain. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother, 

Bxsove  Advkji,  FmUvU, 

Extract  from  the  Proceedings  of  a  Meeting  of  the  Krishna  Theosophical 
Socie^  Guntur,  dated  14th  May  1891. 

^'The  members  nresent  deeply  lament  the  loss  they  have  sustained 
in  the  death  of  Maaame  Blavatsky,  the  Co-founder  of  the  Theosophical 
Society,  and  they  wish  to  place  on  record  their  recognition  of  the  valaable 
services  rendered  bv  her  to  India  and  to  Humanity.'* 
^  ??^^  ^^™  *'*®  Proceedings  of  a  Meeting  of  the  Triohinopoly  Branch, 
dated  17th  Mav  1891. 

'*  Besolved,  that  this  branch  do  record  the  extreme  sorrow  felt  by  tbe 
members  for  the  irreparable  loss  which  the  death  of  H.  P.  R  has  occaiioned 
to  the  Theosophical  movement." 

_^  _  DuiouON  Theosophical  Socibtt,  15A  Mau,  1891. 

Mt  niAB  Snt  Ax»  BaovRim, 

A  meeting  of  the  Fellows  and  sympathisers  of  the  Dumraon  Theoso* 
phical  Society  was  held  in  the  premises  of  Babu  Debi  Prasad  on  Wednesday 
the  13th  May  1891.  They  all  in  a  body  heard  this  heart-rending  news  of  the 
death  of  our  most  revered  Sister  Madame  Blavatsky  with  deepest  regret. 
Her  untimely  death,  before  f  alfilling  her  mission,  is  not  only  a  heavy  kss 
to  the  Society,  but  to  the  whole  world  at  large. 

May  Gtod  rest  her  soul  in  peace  in  the  abode  of  everlasting  bliss. 

Tours  faithfully, 

Okbao  All, 
f^eesf.,  Diwiraan  Theot^^lbMl  Soektf* 

Telegrams  condoling  the  death  of  Madame  Blavatsky  were  reoeMI 
from  many  members  and  branohes,  and  they  wiU  be  published  m  detail  in  te 
next  Theoiophitt. 
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THEOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY :  AMEEICAN  SECTION. 

OXNBEAL  SjCCUSTAEY's  jj^FOAT. 
Ht  DsaK  FsLLOW-WOEUBa : 

As  each  year  we  draw  closer  to  the  twentieth  century,  the  steady  work 
carried  on  during  the  whole  period  since  1875,  when  this  movement  was  start- 
ed, begins  to  teU  not  only  m  the  ranks  of  our  members  bat  in  the  effect 
upon  the  mind  o£  the  people ;  aod  yon  will  rejoice  with  me  over  the  fact  that 
ttie  twelvemouth  since  onr  last  Convention  shows  a  larger  addition  to  car 
rolls  of  Branches  and  Membership  than  any  other  dnriog  the  fifteen  years  of 
the  Society^s  life. 

It  has  not  been  a  period  wholly  without  anxieties.  Both  of  the  honored 
Founders  of  the  T.  S.  have  undergone  the  shattered  health  which  follows 
upon  ceaseless  toil  in  any,  even  the  best  of  causes.  Madame  Blavatsky  has 
at  no  time  within  it  been  well,  and  has  often  been  prostrate  from  acute  ill* 
ttess.  CoL  Olcott  wss  so  seriously  affected,  even  to  the  verge  of  threatened 
paralysis,  that  he  almost  determined  to  carry  out  his  determination  announ- 
ced two  years  a^  to  resign  the  Presidency  and  retire  to  the  ranks  to  seek 
le  operation  through  entire  rest.  Most  fortunately  the  warm  representations 
of  his  Co-Founder  and  of  numberless  friends  in  ail  parts  of  the  Society  in- 
duced him  to  seek  relief  in  a  year's  vacation  from  all  labour,  urged  upon  him 
by  the  General  Convention  at  Adyar  in  December,  1890,  and  he  accordingly 

frovided  for  the  exercise  of  the  Presidential  duties  by  a  Commission,  left 
iidia  for  a  different  climate,  and  has  been  seeking  renewed  strength  in  other 
lands.  I  am  truly  glad  to  say  that  the  last  news  from  him  states  a  decidcnl 
rally,  and  that  we  have  full  reason  for  the  hope  that  the  remaining  months 
of  his  well-earned  rest  will  refit  him  for  the  great  work  so  dear  to  his  heart 
and  90  invaluable  to  the  Society. 

The  expression  of  its  cordial  affection  for  the  President  was  not  the  only 
important  act  of  Convention.  It  had  before  it  the  adoption  of  a  revised  and 
amended  Constitution,  one  adapted  to  the  needs  disclosed  during  the  growth 
of  the  Society,  free  from  petty  or  useless  details,  and  furnishing  practical 
machinery  for  practical  ends.  On  every  ground  it  is  gratifiying  to  os 
American  Theosophists  that  the  recommendations  made  by  our  Executive 
Committee  and  presented  by  our  delegate,  Bertram  Keightley,  were  accepted ; 
the  principle  of  Sectional  Autonomy  was  explicitly  recognized ;  the  danger 
of  conflict  or  discontent  carefully  removed.  I  believe  that  the  Constitu- 
tion as  it  now  stands  gives  the  most  ample  room  for  all  local  freedom,  while 
conserving  the  proper  ties  whch  bind  each  part  to  the  common  centre* 
although  I  do  not  say  it  mi^^ht  not  be  improved  and  shortened  still  more. 
From  the  Indian  report  it  also  appears  that  Bertram  Keightlejr  was  made 
General  Secretary  for  India,  ana  that  he  at  once  began  his  work  by 
adopting  in  full  all  the  plans  and  methods  which  have  been  proved  in 
our  work  in  the  United  States.  He  has  started  a  Forwn  like  ours  under  the 
name  of  PramoUa/rOi  a  Branch  work  department,  and  a  correspondence  staff. 
It  also  appears  that  of  the  total  income  of  11,600  Rupees,  the  American 
Section  sent  to  Adyar  Head-quarters  8,821  Rupees,  Col.  Olcott  in 
appointing  a  commission  for  the  Presidency  included  me  as  one  of  the  Board 
as  representing  you«  and  for  the  same  reason  I  was  also  made  one  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  So<»ety's  property.  This  property  consists  of  the  21  au)res 
of  land  and  the  many  buildings  upon  it  at  Adyar,  and  the  books  of  the  great 
library.  The  President's  report  shows  that  since  1875  there  has  never  in  any 
year  been  a  decline  in  Branch  growth,  and  the  Branches  number  241  at  the 
end  of  1890;  the  rate  of  annual  growth  being  16^.  The  speeches  made  by 
Japanese  and  Ceylonese  delegates  at  the  Convention  prove  that  our  Society 
has  had  great  influence  everywhere.  Mr.  Tokusawa  from  Japan  said  that 
they  blessed  the  work  of  the  Society  and  the  President,  since  it  had  revived 
Buddhism  there,  and  the  Ceylon  report  indicated  great  results  on  that  Island* 
In  Ceylon  two  journals  have  been  started,  having  a  circulation  greater  than 
ikny  English  or  other  papers  there ;  1,800  Singhalese  ladies  have  joined  the 
Woman's  Education  Society,  which  ib  a  strictly  native  institution  designed 
to  aid  in  the  better  education  of  their  women,  and  is  managed  by  Theosophists. 
^hef  have  built  a  school  house  and  already  have  many  scnolars.  In  aodition 
to  this,  there  is  twular  religious  inttraotion  in  other  schools.  This  work  in' 
Ceylon  among  Bnddhists  has  its,  counterpart  in  India  among  the  Hindus^ 


where  Sanskrit  schools  nave  been  started  by  our  members,  while  in  EnroM 
and  America  the  influence  of  our  work  is  fonnd  in  the  Christian  fold  and 
the  ranks  of  the  materialists.  We  are  neither  Buddhists  nor  Hindus  bu.li 
rather  reformers  of  religion  in  the  East  and  opponents  of  materialiam  in  the 
West.  For  in  Ceylon  and  Japan  our  efforts  have  done  mnch  toward  unitinK 
the  great  northern  and  southern  divisions  of  Buddhism,  and  the  Chie£ 
Priests  of  the  twelve  sects  in  Japan  met  with  our  President  not  long  ago  in  a 
Convention  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  ways  and  means  for  union.    In 
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Brahmins,  low  caste  men,  Mussulmans,  and  Fire-worshippers,  From  this 
brief  general  survey  of  our  work,  we  should  not  omit  our  own  oountry  and 
Europe.  In  the  latter,  through  the  efforts  of  H.  P.  Blavatsky.  and  her  M^ff 
of  earnest  devoted  workers,  theosophy  has  compelled  attention  from  the 
stolid  English,  so  that,  whereas  a  year  ago  but  little  was  said  of  it,  now  such 
public  men  as  Max  Miiller  admit  in  print  that  they  are  deluged  with  private 
letters  asking  what  theosophy  is  about.  Even  the  Be  views  there  have  takea 
it  up  for  consideration  or  abuse.  In  the  United  States  our  movement  ia 
known  nearly  to  all.  The  newspapers  and  magazines  no  longer  fail  to 
mention  it,  but  use  the  words  theosophy  and  theosopbist  as  those  that  are 
well  understood.  Ministers  are  studying  the  doctrines  known  as  theoso- 
pbical,  even  when  the  amusing  spectacle  is  presented  to  us  of  Dr.  Pentecost 
going  to  India  in  order  to  convert  learned  Brahmins  to  Christianity  by 
means  of  debate,  where  he  begins  his  task,  as  reported  by  himself  last  montn, 
by  hobnobbing  with  the  English  aristocratiic  officials  there.  Meanwhile^  in 
every  congregation  here  there  are  many  men  and  women  engaged  in  acquir- 
ing knowledge  of  such  doctrines  a9  Karma  and  Reincarnation,  sure  to  be 
followed  soon  by  belief  in  them  and  an  endeavour  to  practice  brotherhood. 

Since  onr  last  Convention  there  have  been  ohartered  no  fewer  than 
19  Branches  :— 

Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
Linoolr»  Neb. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Kearney,  Neb. 
Seattle,  Wash'n  Terr. 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
East  Los  AngeleF,  CaJit 
Gesellsohaft*  Phila.,  Pa. 
Vicksburg,  Miss. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. . 
Boulder,  Colo. 
Portland,  Oregon, 
Memphis,  Temi. 
Clint<m,  Iowa. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Fort  Wanye,  Ind. 
Toronto,  Canada. 

, ^ Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

On  Maroh  3l8t,  I  received  official  notioe  from  three  of  the  Branches  in 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  to  wit  the  Sattwa  T.  S.,  the  Sakti  T.  S.,  and  the  Saat 
LoM  Angeles  T.  S.,  that  each  desired  to  surrender  its  Charter  and  to  unite 
with  the  others  in  petition  for  a  Charter  for  a  new  Branch  to  be  oalled  the 
Dhyana  Lodge  T.  S.,  and  to  be  composed  of  the  members  of  the  threepre- 
Tious  Branches.  The  petition  received  the  sanotion  of  the  Sxeoutive  Com- 
mittee, and  a  Charter  to  the  Dhyana  Lodge  T.  S.  was  duly .iaaned  on  April. 
This  aotion  reduces  the  .number  of  Chartwed  Branches  io  $2.  No  other 
Branch  has  relinquished  its  Charter,  and  the  only  "  Private'*  Branch  bam 
opened  its  doors.  There,  is  now  no  '*  Private"  Branch  in  the  Aiaericaii 
Section.    The  full  list  is  given  At  the  end  of  the  "  frooeedings.** 

The  ntimber  of  new  members  admitted  durii^g  the  pa«t  year  ia,-432. 
There  have  been  13  deaths,  93  resignations,  and  ^ne  expulsion.  On  the.  StSnd 
of  December  offieiai  notice  was  •ent^.meJ>y  the  Golden  Gate  Lodge  of  Saa 
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Francisco  that  Mn.  Marie  L.  Famnston,  a  member  thereof,  had  been  con- 
victed, after  due  trial,  of  having  poblished  overber  own  signature  a  pamphlet 
bitterly  hostile  to  the  Theoeophical  Society  and  calumniator j  of  its  If  oun* 
ders  aod  members,  and  had  been  expelled  from  membership.  In  order  to 
make  this  sentence  effective  as  regards  tbe  whole  Society,  the  Executive 
Committee  was  invited  to  give  it  sanction,  and  did  so  ananimoualy.  One 
would  nataraiiy  suppose  that  any  individual  of  honest  mind,  believing  him* 
self  to  have  discovered  in  an  organization  wherewith  he  was  connected, 
radical  fraud  and  evil  would  promptly  and  spontaneously  withdraw  from 
it,  instinctively  recoiling  from  doctrines  he  had  found  false  and  morals  he 
perceived  vile.  To  prodaim  the  vileness  of  an  organisatoin  and  yet  refuse 
to  leave  it  is  a  paradox  beyond  aU  rational  solution;  bub  in  each  of  the  two 
cases  occurring  in  the  American  Section  during  the  last  two  years  the 
moralist  ciong  to  his  membership  while  denouncing  it  ae  a  disgrace,  and 
in  each  case  &ul  to  be  forcibly  removed  and  expelled. 

The  second  ad  interim  Convention  of  the  various  Branches  on  the  Pacifio 
Coast,  as  authorised  by  the  Executive  Committee,  was  dulv  held  in  San 
Francisco  in  September,  and  gave  still  another  impetus  to  that  marvelloua 
energy  which  is  the  admiration  and  delight  of  the  whole  American  Section. 
The  plan  of  supplying  lecturers  for  public  meetings,  by  which  on  each 
Sunday  from  d  to  5,  speakers  are  at  different  points  expounding  Theosophy 
to  growing  audiences,  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  energies  yet  devised. 
What  has  been  done  in  the  distribution  of  literature  will  be  reported  under 
the  Tract  Mailing  Scheme. 

The  TheoBojphical  Forum  continues  its  useful  work,  and  12  numbers  have- 
this  year  been  issued,  as  against  the  10  of  last  year.  I  have  every  reason  to 
repeat  tbe  conviction  heretofore  expressed,  that  this  little  publication  has- 
great  value  to  our  whole  Section,  bringing  all  members,  but  especially 
members-at-large,  into  closer  touch  with  the  central  office  and  each  other, 
treating  topics  for  which  no  space  can  be  found  in  our  other  publioationsr 
throwing  the  liffht  of  reason  and  common-sense  on  questions  so  often  arising 
in  the  fiedds  of  doctrine,  fact,  and  duty.  That  it  has  no  authoritative  utter- 
ance does  not  detract  from  its  value  as  a  thoughtful  contribution  on  thought-^ 
ful  themes.  The  British  Section  has  offered  the  highest  compliment— knka* 
tion,  and  is  now  publishing  a  similar  paper.  The  Vahan,  d,nd  Adyar  too  haa 
begun  one  lor  the  special  needs  of  the  Indian  Section,  called  FraanoUara  aa 
above  stated. 

Shortly  after  the  adjonrnmeut  of  the  last  Convention,  a  k>ng  meditated 
BO&eme  took  shi^e.  With  the  consent  of  the  Executive  Committee,  I  ad« 
dressed  a  circular  to  each  Branch,  notifying  it  of  the  establishment  of  the* 
**  Department  of  Branch  Work"  and  of  tne  issue  of  Papers  therein  contem* 
plated,  and  inviting  it  to  send  me  for  possible  use  the  cream  of  the  artides 
read  at  its  meeting.  There  are  not  a  lisw  of  our  Branches  whereto  a  supply 
of  suggestive  articles  would  be  invaluable  as  giving  material  for  publio 
meetings  and  as  stimulating  thought  and  discussion;  and  certaiiilv  it 
seemed  most  wise  that  such  should  be  put  in  permanent  form  preserved  for 
continuous  use  in  our  future  work  furnished  to  each  new  Branch  as  part 
of  ite  capital.  The  exigencies  of  the  Head-quarters  do  not  admit  of  these 
prints  having  place  with  any  regularity,  yet  13  Branch  Papers  have  thus  far 
oeen  issued,  and  I  hope  to  iocrease  the  number  next  year.  They  are  sent 
only  to  the  Secretarr  of  each  Branch,  should  be  carefully  kept  among  the 
Branch  archives,  and  slumld  be  bound  when  sufficiently  numeroua.  I  regret 
to  say  that  some  retiring  Seoretories  have  not  been  caref  si  of  these,  and  it  i» 
a  pity  that  Theosophical  duty  is  not  yet  stronger  than  human  nature. 

In  January  last  still  another  sphere  of  activity  was  founded, — the  Orien<' 
tal  Department.  As  explained  in  circulars  and  m  the  Path,  its  object  is  to 
aisoure  from  (Mental  Pundits  certain  translations  from  tbe  Sanscrit  or  oilier 
Kastern  tongues  which  are  otherwise  inaccessible,  as  well  as  acewrate  infor** 
mation  about  Indian  customs  and  ideas. 

I  believe  that  much  important  Theosophic  information  can  thus  be 
obtained  and  oireulated,  and  that  not  a  few  facts  bearing  on  the  2nd  of  the 
Society's  objeote  can  be  added  to  those  we  have.  The  Executive  Committee 
having  sanctioned  the  cost  of  printing,  three  such  pamphlets  have  been  mailed 
is  connection  with  tbe  Forum,  going  to  each  member  of  the  Society  in  good 


in  India  of  one  or  more  native  icbolaris  competent  to  carefully  seek  for  and 
translate  matter  for  this  Section.  There  are  at  least  three  great  diviidona 
of  India  that  should  be  covered  in  this  way*  and  it  is  mv  hope  that  in  no 
long  time  we  shall  have  these  scholars  in  onr  service.  W  ith  that  in  view 
I  suggested  not  long.ag^  that  donations  be  made  to  the  Department.  The 
response  iras  sach  as  to  assure  the  treasury  for  the  salaries  required  at  least, 
ana  aooordinf^ly  in  March,  I  wrote  to  several  friends  in  India  to  select  our 
Paitdit,  sending  at  the  same  time  an  ofEer  to  one  learned  man  at  Nadiad. 

Bro.  Bertram  Keightley  found  a  coinpetent  Tamil  scholar  in  Madras 
with  a  good  knowledge  of  English,  and  offered  his  services  for  the  Orieutal 
Department  This  offer  I  accepted  for  six  months  as  a  trial  of  the  fitness 
and  competency  of  the  scholar,  and  about  the  month  of  June  shall  have  full 
details  of  whatever  agreement  Bro.  Keightley  has  made.  At  the  same  time 
I  heard  from  the  Pandit  at  Nadiad,  Prof.  Manilal  Dvivedi,  who  wrote  saying 
that  he  thoroughly  approved  of  the  idea  proposed  in  the  circular  sent  to  India, 
80  that  I  have  no  douot  he  will  accept  the  offer  of  his  appointment  as  Paodit 
for  this  Section.  We  then  have  actually  fully  started  the  Oriental  scheme^ 
and  good  results  may  be  expected  from  a  year's  work.  Of  course  the  expense 
of  carrying  the  Department  will  involve  more  than  the  salaries  of  the  Indian 
scholars,  as  there  are  printing  and  mailing  to  do  here,  and,  if  the  work  in* 
creases,  it  will  require  constant  attention  from  some  one  person  in  order  to 
see  that  it  is  well  done.  But  all  these  details  will  straighten  themselves  out 
in  the  course  of  time.  Meanwhile  the  papers  of  the  Oriental  Department 
were  begun  in  January  by  an  article  from  the  pen  of  Swami  Bhaskara  Nand 
Saras wati,  a  Hindu  friend  now  here ;  in  February  the  second  was  fnmiKfaed 
by  Dr.  Umedram  Lalbhai  Desai,  who  is  now  in  London;  and  in  April  the 
third  by  Mr.  Panchanam  Ghosh  of  the  Kajmahal  T.  B.  in  Bengal,  India. 

The  Aryan  Press,  on  which  the  first  report  was  made  last  year,  tin- 
ceasinglv  continues  iits  great  services  to  the  Society,  and  on  a  sliglUily  larger 
ficale.  The  devoted  Theosophist  who  originally  conducted  it  removed  to  the 
London  Head^quarters  for  a  like  work  there,  and  his  brother,  a  brother  in 
everv  sense,  took  his  place.  With  him  since  last  winter  has  been  associated 
another  of  those  labourers  which  the  Society  seems  so  fortunate  in  securing 
when  needed^  for  the  amount  of  necessai^  printing  has  so  swollen  that  two 
persons  are  requisite  for  its  execution.  To  give  yon  90Koa  idea  of  its  opera- 
tions, I  may  say  that,  in  addition  to  a  large  number  of  labels,  lists  and  ol^er 
matter  for  the  Path  office,  various  pamphlets  and  documents  lor  the  Esoteric 
Section,  and  the  production  of  new  editions  of  General  Secretary's  ciroulara 
from  the  electrot^ped  plates,  it  has  printed  the  ^oru«i,  the  Branch  Papers,  the 
Papers  of  the  Oriental  Department,  new  circulars  issued  from  Head-quarters, 
the  pamphlets  Theo9ophy  the  BeUgion  ofJeaug^  Theoeo^ff.  and  Us  Meuage^  The 
Crown  of  Life,  together  with  others  also  paid  for  by  individuals,  and  a 
variety  of  miscellaneous  matter  public  and  private.  It  is  certainly  r^nark- 
able  that  so  small  a  body  as  the  T.  S.  should  thus  maintain,  even  by  indivi- 
dual and  not  corporate  effort,  mostly  for  its  distinctive  publications,  a  print- 
ing office  and  two  printers,  and  I  believe  that  this  is  one  of  those  agencies 
now  only  in  their  childhood,  and  destined  to  a  future  that,  oould  we  now  view 
it,  would  seem  gi^;antie. 

The  Circulating  Library,  which  was  started  by  a  member  of  the  Aryan 
T.  S.,  has  slowly  grown,  its  small  fees  being  ap(»t>priated  to  the  purchase  of 
new  books.  It  now  contains  165,  and  the  number  of  persons  who  have  used  it 
has  risen  from  00  to  110.  As  not  a  few  applioants  know,  no  member  whose 
endorsement  can  be  secured,  I  have  authorised  its  use  upon  deposit  of 
%  5.00  as  security  for  the  single  book  allowed  out  at  one  time.  Of  oouree 
no  authority  from  you  is  needed  for  this,  as  it  is  still  private  propertv. 
Probably  more  persons  would  avail  thems^ves  ef  its  privileges  if  the  small 
cost  was  more  generally  understood* 

The  Tract  Mailing  Scheme,  so  warmly  commended  to  you  in  my  Mport 
last  year,  has  had  most  generous  aid.  like  number  of  tracts  then  printed 
was  130,000 ;  it  is  now  261,000.  Contributions  in  money  were  thea.$  337.11,- 
they  are  now  91906i)5.  Of.  this,  $351.75  were  given  nMoifically  for  New 
York  Qitj.  Experience  has  led  to  the  use  of  City  Diveotories,  hopeful 
names  being  checked  and  a  tract  mailed  to  each.    Of  course  this  involves  no 
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small  expense,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  approximate  the  number  of  hours 
passed  in  the  mere  work  of  ohecking  the  names,  and  yet,  if  the  list  of  cities 
thus  treated  and  reached  was  read  to  you,  it  would  be  seen  that  in  this,  as 
in  so  many  other  departments,  I  have  had  the  aid  of  faithful,  devoted  Theoso- 
phists.  East  and  ^  est,  we  have  grudged  no  amount  of  labour  or  of  time  in 
this  tedious  and  mechanical  duty.  Thus  it  is  that  the  seed  is  scattered 
broadcast  over  the  land,  and  those  of  us  who  are  at  the  Head-quarbers  and 
note  the  letters  of  inquirv  and  interest  arriving  know  that  not  all  is  lost,  but 
that  some  falls  upon  ready  soil,  ripens,  fructifies  and  becomes  in  time  a  source 
of  farther  spreading  life.  You  should  not  forget  that  this  branch  of  work, 
like  the  Press  and  Library,  could  never  have  been  started  on  our  Treasury, 
and  that  it  has  never  drawn  any  money  from  the  latter. 

Yet  even  this  large  number  of  leaflets  printed  gives  an  inadequate  idea 
of  what  the  Tract  Mailing  Scheme  has  done.  For  to  it  must  be  added  no 
.fewer  than  70,000  printed  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Executive  Committee  from 
duplicates  of  our  plates.  One  of  our  members  paid  the  expense  of  sendinc 
a  copy  of  Theosopny  ike  Religion  of  Jesus  to  each  student  in  each  Theological 
Seminary,  of  which  a  catalogue  could  be  obtained,  and  about  1,500  were  so 
used  from  the  14,000  thus  far  printed.  Of  the  7,000  copies  of  the  pamphlet 
Tlieosophy  and  its  Message  now  printed,  several  thousand  have  been  ordered 
for  distribution  by  persons  working  privately  in  f artherance  of  Theosophy. 

Still  another  activity  privately  carried  on  by  one  of  my  devoted  associ« 
ates  and  myself  is  a  systematized  plan  for  securing  insertion  in  newspapers 
of  brief  articles  explanatory  of  Theosophy.  His  days  being  wholly  occupied 
with  business,  he  has  used  his  evenings  tberefor,  and  with  the  result  of 
gaining  publication  to  a  large  number  of  such  papers  in  different  sections  of 
the  country,  the  cost,  except  in  labor,  being  only  postage.  The  good  thus 
done  no  one  can  compute.  Many  newspapers  have  accepted  articles  on 
Theosopy,  one  having  agreed  to  g^ve  a  column  each  Sunday,  and  in  March 
the  Twentieth  Century  inserted  one  by  myself  upon  "  Religion  and  Reform 
Theosophicallv  Considered."  As  this  is  a  popular  magazine,  the  printing  of 
this  is  a  hopeful  sign. 

The  last  Conventional  year  closed  with  a  surplus  in  our  treasury  of 
$973.65.  To  myself,  and  doubtless  to  most  readers  of  the  Report,  so  large 
a  sum  seemed  assurance  that  no  special  appeal  for  the  needs  of  the  General 
Secretary's  Office  would  be  requisite  this  year,  and  almost  certainly  the 
Branches  and  Brethren  were  influenced  by  it  to  forbear  from  similar  gifts 
since  Convention.  But  very  soon  I  found  that  our  increased  expenses  were 
absorbing  this  surplus,  and  therefore  used  the  authority  conferred  by  your 
Resolution  to  invite  a  contribution.  It  was  not  largely  given,  and  in  order 
to  make  the  facts  more  distinct  to  all  members  I  sent  out  with  the  February 
Forww  a  statement  of  how  very;  little  really  remained  to  the  treasury  from 
the  annual  dues  after  subtracting  the  expense  of  furnishing  each  member 
with  the  literature  allowed  him.  The  dues  to  the  office  are  only  $  1.00  per 
year,  of  which  about  50  cents  are  returned  to  him  in  this  literature.  Even 
the  remaining  50  cents  are  not  entirely  without  charge,  for  the  postage  on 
dues,  card  and  receipt  to  Members-at-large  is  4  cents ;  and  though  this  is 
Baved  in  Branch  membership,  the  cost  of  Branch  Papers  more  than  offsets 
it.  It  is  probable  that  the  Ueneral  Secretary's  Office  receives  only  about  45 
cents  clear  from  the  $  1.00  dues  of  each  member.  As  Charter-fees  and 
diploma  fees  go  to  India,  our  only  additional  revenue,  other  than  donations* 
is  from  the  $2.00  entrance  fee  of  Members-at-large. 

If  we  look  at  the  great  and  growing  work  of  the  office,  and  consider  how 
largely  the  future  of  Theosophv  in  this  country  turns  upon  the  thoroughness 
with  which  that  work  shall  be  fulfilled,  we  must  admit.  Brethren,  that  such 
an  income  is  pitiably  small.  Yet  the  true  method  to  increase  it  is  evidently 
not  by  raising  the  dues.  One  dollar  is  all  tjbat  not  a  few  of  our  members  are 
able  to  pay,— some  are  really  unable  to  pay  that,  and  the  policy  of  the  Society 
has  always  been  to  place  its  monetary  exactions  at  the  lowest  possible  point. 
This  is  eminently  a  case  where  the  stronger  should  lift  the  burden  from  the 
weaker,  and  the  true  appeal  is  to  the  spirit  of  fraternal  generosity  which  will 
not  let  the  weaker  be  over-weighted,  and  to  the  spirit  of  aealous  help  which 
will  not  let  the  work  abate. 
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To  tbiB  second  appeal,  I  rejoice  to  say,  a  hearty  response  was  made.  In 
tbe  two  months  following  it  the  General  Secretary's  Fund  receiyed  no  less 
than  $658.55,  and  the  special  fund  for  the  Oriental  Department  $490.  The 
effect  is  to  enable  us  to  open  the  Conventional  year  with  a  sniplns  on  hand 
of  $1433.07.  This,  however,  like  that  of  $973.d5  in  1890,  will  undoubtedly  be 
exhausted  unless  your  donations  are  continued.  In  order  to  make  the  case 
entirely  clear,  the  subject  should  be  pursued  somewhat  further. 

The  Treasurer's  Keport  will  show  our  exact  financial  status.  But  let  me, 
as  a  stimulus  to  your  liberality,  quote  certain  of  its  figures.  Our  postage  and 
stationery  expenses  alone  have  oeen  this  year  $297.95 ;  those  for  printing 
$527.02.  When  you  compare  the  aggregate,  $824.97,  with  the  amount  from 
dues  and  fees  after  deducting  the  proportion  sent  to  India,  $1253.25,  vou  see 
bow  inadequate  are  our  resources.  And  yet  this  makes  no  provision  for 
rent,  salaries,  and  incidentals  $1187.88.  Obviously,  therefore,  but  for  gifts 
this  office  would  have  to  suspend  almost  every  activity  not  purely  routine, 
and  even  then  would  run  into  debt. 

Yet  dollars  and  cents  do  not  fully  express  the  facts  which  I  wish  to 
press  home  upon  you,  either  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Creneral  Secretary's 
work  or  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  condncted.  One  very  im- 
portant part  of  this  is  the  correspondence  on  Theosophical  questions  and 
Society  business.  My  assistant's  hand  twice  became  disabled  from  over-use, 
and,  indeed,  no  man  could  now  perform  this  one  function.  Hence  the  steno- 
grapher is  an  essential  to  the  office.  But  growing  out  of  this  correspondence, 
and  ever  more  so  as  our  Branches — now  52 — multiply,  is  a  mass  of  detail, 
part  of  it  mechanical,  part  of  it  needing  intelligence,  which  demands  an 
increasing  amount  of  time.  Every  possible  labor-saving  device  is  used,  yet 
evidently  the  expansion  of  Theosophy  is  bound  to  surpass  mv  present  power 
to  meet  it.  I  have  transferred  some  small  details  to  the  Paui  office  to  obtain 
relief,  but  this  is  very  partial.  Briefly,  the  desideratum  is  this, — resources 
mfficient  to  enable  me  to  turn  routine  duty  over  to  hands  competent  for  tkat, 
and  80  release  trained  intelligence  for  the  higher  and  more  far-reaching  services, 
relating  to  literatv/re,  corresponderhce,  and  the  preparation  of  new  schemes^  The 
common-sense  of  this  you  will  undoubtedly  concede. 

Bat  no  such  release  is  possible  until  the  resources  are  supplied.  And 
this  is  one  reason  why  I  so  strongly  ask  American  Theosophists,  to  supply 
them. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  only  one.  In  addition  to  the  facts  the  opportunities 
for  spreading  Truth  are  lost  when  I  have  not  on  hand  the  small  cost  neces- 
sary to  utilize  them,  that  all  my  present  machinery  could  be  enlarged  if  I 
had  the  means,  and  that  new  plans  have  to  be  held  in  abeyance  simply  be- 
cause there  is  no  money  for  their  execution,  there  are  two  very  special  matters 
in  which  we  should  all  interest  ourselves.  One  is  the  inadequacy  of  ^e 
present  office  of  the  General  Secretary  and  Head-qnarters.  In  my  last 
report  I  detailed  to  you  the  gradual  increase  of  the  staff  and  the  successive 
removals  to  larger  rooms.  It  was  at  one  time  thought  possible  that  the 
Aryan  Society  would  this  year  secure  its  own  building  and  sub-let  to  the 
General  Secretary  fitting  space.  This  has  been  of  necessity  postponed  till 
'92.  Meantime  my  quarters  have  become  so  cramped  that  there  is  not  room  for 
the  accumulating  documents,  and  for  some  additional  clerical  aid  secured  to 
me  by  friends  there  is  no  accommodation.  I  am  unable  to  secure  privacy  for  in- 
terviews on  Theosophical  business,  and  the  work  of  the  staff  is  sometimes  in- 
terrupted because  their  stations  have  to  be  vacated.  This  state  of  things  became 
in  February  so  unendurable  that  I  was  forced  into  action.  A  generous  pledge 
from  a  generous  friend  paved  the  way  to  the  securing  of  a  most  desirable 
suite  of  rooms  on  another  floor  of  the  same  building,  and  on  May  1st  we  shall 
move  thereto.  The  new  quarters  will  furnish  ample  space,  are  excellently 
lighted,  and  are  in  every  way  adapted  to  our  wants.  The  additional  expense 
to  the  Society  will  only  be  $  100,  making  the  total  for  rent  but  $  400,  and 
this  increase  you  are  asked  to  sanction. 

The  other — a  most  important  scheme,  but  requiring  funds — is  a  Theoso- 

Shical  lecturer.  If  we  could  have  an  educated  Thdbsophist  in  the  lecturing 
eld  J  esp(jundingTheo,^opby  to  the  public,  answering  qneation^,  giving  ioftir- 
mation/visitiiig  oM  and  organizing  new  Branches,  coming  in  contact  with 
inquirers,  the  benefit  to  the  cause  would  bo  simply  indescribable.     The  time 
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for  tluB  hM  now  come.  Not  only  is  the  public  mind  snfBciently  interesfed  to 
warrant  that  step,  bat  I  am  guaranteed  $  1,200  a  year  towards  the  expenses 
necessary  for  travel  and  maintenance  ;  and  if  you  and  all  American  Theoso- 
phists  will  contribute  the  remainder,  he  may  be  in  the  field  by  autumn.  What* 
such  a  work  would  mean,  a  daily  proclamation  in  private  and  a  frequent 
one  in  public  of  the  Truths  so  potent  in  the  re^neration  of  humanity,  an 
energetic  handling  of  every  agency  brought  to  him  by  friends  and  helpers,  a 
cons tantly-s welling  notice  in  the  press,  religious  and  secular,  a  nourishment 
and  stimulus  to  all  our  Branches  and  members,  yon  can  picture  for  your- 
selves. Of  what  it  may  do  you  have  seen  something  in  the  tour  of  Bro. 
Keightley  in  California  and  the  West.  What  it  will  do  you  may  see  in  the 
larger  operations  of  a  permanent  Lecturer — ^provided  I  am  enabled  to  engage 
bim. 

At  much  length  I  have  thus  laid  before  you,  Brethren,  the  thing  I  need 
as  General  Secretary.  It  is  money.  I  know  that  such  is  the  appeal  of  every 
philanthropist,  every  clergyman,  every  teacher.  Perhaps  we  are  wearv  of  it 
and  have  hoped  to  escape  it  in  Theosophy.  But  Tbeosophy  ie  like  all 
other  agencies  in  a  world  of  matter ;  it  is  subjected  to  the  same  conditions 
and  necessities.  If  you  feed  it,  the  cause  will  grow ;  if  you  starve  it,  it  will 
dwindle.  If  you  are  truly  earnest  in  the  service  of  humanity,  your  purses 
will  be  as  fully  dedicated  as  your  hearts,  and  the  conviction  that  now  is  pre- 
eminently the  time  for  action  will  open  all  others  as  it  has  opened  those 
of  the  generous  Brethren  who  have  made  possible  such  a  report  as  I  am 
making  to  you  today.  And  so  I  repeat  the  appeal,  repeat  it  for  the  great 
work  always  expanding  before  me,  repeat  it  for  my  office  needs,  the  circula- 
tion of  literature,  the  enlargement  of  Head-quarters,  the  engagement  of  an 
American  Lecturer. 

At  the  close  of  my  Beport  last  year,  I  said  that  there  remained  to  ns 
but  seven  years  of  the  closmg  C;^cle.  There  now  remain  but  six.  Deeply 
gratified  must  all  of  us  be  that  this  one  has  not  been  wasted.  The  hopes  of 
the  Convention  of  1890  have  been  justified.  The  Theosophical  Society  has 
grown  in  numbers  and  reputation,  assaults  upon  it  have  failed  humiliatingly, 
the  public  ear  is  familiarized  with  its  name  and  more  open  to  its  tenets,  its 
members  are  more  conscious  of  their  privileges  and  duties,  the  record  of  their 
labors  is  more  full.  It  is  no  small  boon  to  have  lived  during  the  youth  of  a 
Society  prompted  by  great  Intelligences,  and  founded  by  H.  r.  Blavatsky ;  it 
is  a  greater  boon  to  have  aided  it  to  its  maturity  and  co-operated  with  it  in 
its  mission. 

I  ask  your  adoption  of  the  following  Besolutions : 

1.  Resolved,  that  the  Convention  approves  the  indnsion  of  the  "  Orien- 
tal" and  "  Branch  Work**  Departments  within* the  operations  of  the  Oeneral 
Secretary's  Office,  and  authorizes  the  expenditure  they  involve,  and  ratifies  all 
that  the  Executive  Committee  authorized  to  be  done  therein  and  thereabout. 

2.  Besolvedy  that  the  Convention  a^^in  expresses  its  cordial  valuation  of 
the  Theosophical  Forum^  the  Tract  Mailing  Scheme,  and  the  various  acti- 
vities carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  Head-quarters. 

3.  EesoUed^  that  the  Convention  appeal  most  earnestly  to  every 
American  Theosophist  for  liberal  gifts  to  tne  support  to  the  General  Secre- 
tary's Office  and  the  work  it  executes,  believing  direct  donations  a  duty  from 
each. 

4.  Resolved,  that  the  engagement  of  a  Lecturer  for  the  American  Sec- 
tion is  a  step  of  incalculable  value  to  the  spread  and  establishment  of  Theo- 
sophy, and  that  the  Convention  hails  the  prospect  of  such  with  enthusiasm^ 
urging  all  members  of  the  Society  to  make  it  practicable  through  their 
support. 

5.  Resolved,  that  the  usual  powers  of  the  Executive  Committee  respect- 
ing  outlays  be  extended  to  cover  the  above  purposes. 

And  in  pursuance  of  notice  given  ladt  year  and  also  to  the  Committee 
on  Amendments,  I  suggest  amenoments  to  our  rules  as  follows  : 

1.  That  dues  and  fees  of  applicants  for  membership-at-large  may  be 
remitted,  in  proper  cases,  by  order  of  the  General  Secretaiy  or  the  Exeenttve 
Committee. 

2.  That  Hranches  have  the  option  to  absolve  their  own  members  from 
the  payment  of  Branch  dues  and  fees,  but  in  all  cases  Brancheff  idiatt  be 


responsible  to  the  G^eneral  Secretary  and  Treasurer  for  the  one  dollar  per 
year  for  each  member  on  the  Branch  Boll,  and  for  the  $1.50  to  be  sent  with 
each  application  for  membership. 

3.  That  in  cases  where  applicants  for  membership  in  the  Society 
desire  simultaneously  to  join  the  Society  and  form  a  Branch,  each  of  the  five 
or  more  proposed  Charter  members  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  only  the  $1.50 
which  would  be  paid  to  the  General  Treasury  if  joining  a  Branch,  instead  of 
the  $3.50  imposed  as  dues  for  membership-at-large. 

4.  That  members-at-large  joining  the  Society  and  paying  the  usual 
fees  at  any  time  within  the  four  months  immediately  preceding  the  first 
of  any  January  shall  not  be  chargeable  with  the  dues  payable  on  the  first  of 
that  January. 

All  ot  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Th£  Teeasueer's  Bsfost. 
Receipts, 

Surplus  from  1890 $973*65 

Branch  dues $1,111  *  50 

Dues  and  fees  from  members-at-large 559  *  50 

Charter-fees 90 '00 

Donations  from  Branches 228*85 

Donations  from  Individuals 1,320*52 

Donations  to  India 1,535*79 

„          „  B.  Keightley's  work 25*00 

„          „  Col.  Olcott's  vacation 191*50 

„          „  Ceylon 25*00 

„          „  London  Head-quarters 27*00 

Sale  of  Reports  of  1890 6  *39 

Sale  of  Forums  and  Sundries 74*95 

■  »5,124-0a 

$9,097*65 
Dis^rsements. 
Remitted  to  India  :— 

Donations .' $1,534  *  79 

Diploma  fees 233*00 

Charter  fees 85*00 

Deficit  on  25  %  appropriation 184  *  75 

2,037*54 

Remitted  for  B.  Keightley's  work ^..,  25*00 

„         „    Col.  Olcott's  vacation 119*50 

„         „    London  Head-quarters 27*00 

„    Ceylon 25*20 

„          „    Panditin  India 60*00 

Travel  to  Convention  of  1890 54*00 

Rent , 360*00 

Stationery  and  stamps 297*95 

Priating  and  Mailing  Convention  Rep.  of  '90 303  *  69 

Forums 187*82 

Printing 839 '20 

Salaries 646*00 

Incidentals 181 'SB 

$4,664*58 

Surplus 1,43307 

£.  &  0.  E. 
New  Yoek,  April  l^ih,  1891.  "Willum  Q.  Judge, 

Treasurer, 


Frill  ted  by  Graves,  Cook  son  and  Co.,  at  the  Sf^otti^h  Press,  Madras,  atid  pabliiyd 
for  thQ  I'ropriebora  hj  tho  Buaiuess  MAnag&r^  Mr.  Ti  Yijia  Ea^hara  Chmrllt,  &t 
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THE  AUSTRALASIAN  SECTION. 

Theo&ofuical  Society,  Phesident's  Ofeice, 

Adelaide,  S.  A.,  27th  May  1891. 
Ofiicial  Order. 

I.  Seven  Branches  having  been  formed  in  Australasia,  viz.,  at 
Toowoomba,  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Wellington,  Hobart,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide,- 
and  application  having  been  made  to  me  to  that  effect,  I  do  hereby  author- 
ize the  said  seven  Branches  to  form  themselves  into  a  Section  under  the 
title  of  *'  The  Australasian  Section  of  the  Theosopbicai  Society/'  with 
Head-quarters  for  the  present  at  Sydney. 

II.  And  I  do  hereby  empower  the  said  Branches  to  exercise  autonomy 
in  Section,  as  completely  as  the  American  or  British  Sections  of  the  Society ; 
to  frame  their  own  Bye-Laws  within  the  limits  prescribed  in  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Bye-Laws  of  the  Theosophical  Society  in  Article  III  of  the  Revised 
Code  adopted  in  Convention  to  the  General  Council,  at  Adyar,  December 
1890 ;  and  to  elect  their  own  Officers  of  the  Section  at  the  first  Convention, 
held  after  the  approval  of  the  Sectional  Constitution  and  Bye-Laws  by  the 
Fresideno  of  the  Society. 

IIL  I  do  hereby  give  the  said  Section  jurisdiction  over  the  work  and 
control  over  the  Branches  and  unattached  Fellows  of  the  Society  within 
the  geographical  area  of  Australasia  and  the  islands  within  the  sphere  of 
its  influence. 

IV.  Finally,  I  appoint  Dr.  A.  Canoll,  a.  m.,  m.  d.,  F.T.S., pro  iem  General 
Secretary,  and  T.  W.  Williams,  Esq.,  F.  T.  S.  pro  iem  Assistant  General 
Secretary  of  the  Australasian  Section  hereby  constituted;  instructing  them 
to  prepare  lists  of  the  Branch  members  and  unattached  Fellows  of  the 
Society,  within  the  geographical  limits  above  designated ;  and  to  take  the 
earliest  practicable  measures  to  hold  a  Convention  or  take  other  steps  to  ascer- 
tain the  pleasure  of  the  Branches  with  respect  to  the  framing  of  a  Constitu- 
tion and  Bye-Laws  for  the  Section. 

V.  The  Recording  Secretary  of  the  Theosophical  Society  will  afford 
all  necessary  information  and  help  towards  the  carrying  out  of  the  terms  of 
the  present  Executive  Order. 

H.  S.  Olcott,  p.  T.  S. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 
The  Assistant  Treasurer  begs  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt  of 
the  following  sums  during  the  months  of  May  and  June  1891  :-« 
Head  Quarters  Fund. 
Mr.  Webb  (Ma/nilla)  his  entrance  fees  ...  £  6-  0-0 

From  Mr.  W.  Q.  Judge . — 

Diploma  fees  of  97  members  at  $   4850 
Charter  fee  of  Toronto  T.  S.   ..  $     500 
Amount  needed  to  make  25  per 
cent  of  income  from  Ameri- 
can Section  ...  ...  8 18475 

Donations :— Messrs.     Martin 
andEnnis  ...  ...  ...  9      I'oO 

T.  R.  Prater  »     100 

E.  A.  HiU  »     200 

Total  I  24275  or  £49-14-5 


Grand  Total  £  54-14-5  Rs.  766  1  7 

Entrance  Fees  of  10  new  members  of  Toowoomba  T.  S. 

at  5  $.£2-10-0 ,           ...  Rs.    35  2  l 

Mr.  E.  T.  Sturdy  thro*  Dr.  J.  N.  Cook             „      50  0  0 


Nett  proceeds  of  a  lectnre  of  the 

President's  at  Toowoomba        ...  £1-4-3 
Do.     Do.     Do.    Sydney  ...£  3-0-0  Total  £  4-4-3  Rs.     59   2   11 

Mr.  Kfiurya  Bo»r  Naidu   Gtim  (Mamlipatam)  ...  „       45   0     0 

„    0.  Sambiah  (JfyZo^x)/©)  ...  ...  ...  ...  „        5   0     0 

Anniversary  Fund. 
Annual  dues  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Pechy  for  10  years  in  advance 
£  1 ;  and  of  10  members  at  2  8.  each  £1 :     Total  £  2.    „      2S     18 
CoL.  Olcott's  Holiday  Fund. 
Through  Mr.  W.  Q.  Judge,  a  draft  for  $  15 
Mr.  M.  N.  Divided!  (Nadiad)  ...  ...  ...    „      10     0   0 

„   fiamachendra  Bysack  (Calcuita)  ...  ...    „       10   0 

„    Nagpur  Branch  ...  ...  ...  ...    „      24     0   0 

„   B.  BoryaHow  Naidugaru  (ilfaaulipa^am^  .  .    „     50     0  0 

S.   E.   GOFALACHABLU, 

25^^  June  1891.  Aast,  Treamrer, 


TO  ALL  MEMBERS  OF  THE  INDIAN  SECTION  T.  S.,  AND 

ALL  READERS  OF  THE  "  THEOSOPHIST." 
In  accordance  with  instructions  called  by  the  President  Founder  to  Mr. 
Mead,  a  Convention  of  the  General  Council  of  the  Theosophical  Society  will  be 
held  in  London  early  in  this  month.  The  General  Council,  now  consisting  of 
the  General  Secretaries  of  Sections  with  the  President  Founder  and  our 
lamented  Corresponding  Secretary,  I  have  thought  it  best — after  consultation 
with  our  President  Founder — to  accompany  him  to  London  to  take  part  in  this 
important  Council,  the  most  momentous  in  all  probability,  ever  held  since 
the  foundation  of  the  Theosophical  Society. 

In  coming  to  this  decision,  I  have  given  full  weight  to  the  inevitable  in^ 
convenience  and  disorganisation  that  must  ensue  at  Head-quarters  from  my 
absence  till  the  middle  of  Septembe  r,by  which  date  I  hope  to  resume  my 
duties  at  Adyar.  But  the  paramount  importance  of  having  the  special  needs 
and  interests  of  the  Indian  Section  properly  represented  in  a  Council,  which 
will  decide  the  policy  of  the  Society  for  years  to  come,  and  the  knowledge 
that  our  President  Founder  must  hold  the  scales  even  between  all  and 
cannot  therefore  place  himself  as  your  special  spokesman — ^these,  together 
with  other  very  weighty  reasons,  unnecessary  to  mention  in  detail  here,  hare 
decided  me  to  ignore  difficulties  and  inconveniences  (personal  as  well  as 
affecting  the  working  of  the  Section)  and  to  go  at  once  to  London. 

1  trust  that  my  deoision  in  this  matter  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
Section  in  General  and  its  Council  in  particular.  My  great  regret  is  that 
owing  to  the  very  short  time  (four  days)  and  the  expense  of  long  telegrams  from 
Ceylon,  I  have  been  precluding  from  consulting  the  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  whose  judgment  and  advice  would  have  been  of  the  greatest 
value  and  assistance  to  me  at  the  present  juncture.  But  to  obtain  this  was 
impossible,  and  I  have  been  forced  to  act  on  my  own  responsibility. 

I  start  today  by  the  M.  M.  Steamer  Sydney  and  hope  to  reach  London 
about  July  6th.  During  my  absence,  which  I  shall  make  as  short  as  possible, 
I  beg  the  indulgent  consideration  of  all  readers  of  the  Theosophist  for  any 
defects  and  imperfections  in  its  pages,  and  also  even  more  emphatically— of 
all  members  of  the  Indian  Section — for  such  as  may  occur  in  the  Prasnotiara 
and  the  Branch  Papers,  I  have  every  confidence  in  the  devotion,  loyalty 
and  earnestness  of  my  Assistants  Messrs.  Yenkatrama  and  Ganapathi  Iyer,  as 
also  in  those  of  Mr.  S.  E.  Gopalacharlu  and  Miss  Ballard,  who  will  share  m  the 
work  during  my  absence.  Still  I  fear  that  we  shall  need  the  indulgence  I 
have  asked,  and  knowing — as  all  must  do — that  those  in  charge  at  Head- 
quarters will  do  their  very  best,  I  feel  confident  that  we  may  all  count  upon  a 
kindly  and  friendly  overlooking  of  such  defects  as  may  not  be  avoided. 

It  is  my  full  intention  to  resume  my  duties  at  Adyar  by  the  middle  of 
September,  and  I  have  great  hopes  of  persuading  our  rresident-Founderto 
curtail  bis  well  earned  holiday  and  return  to  work  in  the  field,  where  his 
presence  is  bo  urgently  iicc(it?(3i 

BeETRAK  KElGUTUIfi 

Oemfal  t^ecrciary  Indian  Sift*^* 
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INDIAN  SECTION:  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 
Balance  in  hand    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  Bs.  1,713      5    2 

Entrance  fees  of  M.  S.  ( Warcmgal)  and  fonrteen  members 
of  Guntur  Branch  ;  S.  J.  K.  and  C.  K.  (Bombay)  ;  M. 

B.  (MasiUipcUam);  J.  C,  (Mozufferpare)  ;P.  M.  {Bhavna' 
ga/r) ;  Dr.  P.  V.  K.  {&urat)  ;  U.  A.  C.  (Masulipatam);  J. 
F.fAhmedahad);KndN,F,  {Bombay).  ...  ...   „      240      0    0 

Donations  from  Messrs.  A.  N.  E.  Jndab  (Gdlcutta)  Bs.  4; 

W.  Temple   {New   Tork)t  25  or  Bs.  71-6-4;  Bombay 

Br&nch  Bs.  25 ;  C.Sambiah  Bs.  5 ;  B.  Yasadeva  Bow, 

('Oo^wJ  Bs.  10;" JS:mfc«aparnaw"Bs.  5        ...  ...  „      120      6    4 

Annual  subscriptions  of  Pondicherry  T.  S.Bs.  2;  Fateh- 

garhT.  S.  Bs.  7;  Adoni  T.  S.  Bs.  6  ;  Bombay  T.  8., 

Annual  dues  of  Mr.  M.  D.  Shroff  and  4  others,  Bs.  5 ; 

Cbiiigleput  T.  S.  Bs.  2 ;  Calcutta  T.  S.  Bs.  14;  Mozuf- 

ferpope  T.  S.  Bs.  3 ;  Jubbalpore  T.  S.  Bs.  4 ;  Gya  T.  8. 

Kb.  5;  Hosbangabad  T.  S.  (of  three  members)  Bs.  11  ; 

Bankipore  T.  S.  Bs.  11 :  Julpaiguri  Bs.  3  :  Kumool  T. 

S.  Bs.  10;  Nagpore  T.  S.  Ks.  12;  Goty  T.  S.  Bs.  8; 

Masulipatam  T  S.  Bs.  16;  Himalayan  Esoteric  T.  8. 

(Simla)  Bs.  5;  Bhavnagar  T.  8.  Bs.  14  ;  Banchi  T.  8. 

Bs.  14 ;  Nookhali  T.  8.  Bs.  5  ;  Triohinopoly  T.  8.  Bs.  7  „  164  0  0 
Individual  subcriptions  from  MesBrsy.B.C.(Gon/eei7eram); 

C.  K.  M.  {Madras)  ;  K.  C.  Boy  {Bantipore) ;  K.  P.  (Sair 
dapet);  C.V.P.  {Mallakam) ;  K,  M.  A.  (Dacca);  K. 
N.  {OhUtald/rug) ;  8.  J.  F.iGalcuttay,  P.  J.  {Tilhar);  C. 

K.  (Adyar) ;  at  Bs.  2  each.  ...  ...  ...  „      22      0    0 

Do.  of  Messrs.  A.  N.  {Calcutta);  E.  J.  {Madras)  ;  G.  B. 
( Vayalpad) ;  P.  V.  K.  (Surat) ;  L.  N.  P.  {Darbkunga) ; 
J.  P.  (Ahmedabad) ;  N.  P.  (Bombay)  at  Be.  1  each     ...      „       7      0    0 


Total    Bs. 

EXPEUDITUM. 

Salaries....            ...            ...           ...  Bs. 

Printing  including  paper....            ...            ...            ...     „ 

Mr.  Kotayya's  travelling  expenses               ...            ...     „ 

postage.                , 

Sundries.             „ 

2,266 

85 
285 
48 
34 
15 

11    6 

0    0 
8    4 
13    Q 
7    0 
6    0 

Total    Bs. 
Balance     ...     „ 

Grand  Total  ...  Bs. 

469 
1,797 

2,266 

2  10 
8    8 

11    6 

Mr.  P.  B.  Yenkatramaiyer  reports  that "  Prasnottara"  No.  6  is  sent  to  all 
the  Branches  and  unattached  members  and  Branch  Paper  No.  6  is  sent  to 
all  the  Branches.  The  Indian  Section  work  has  been  become  quite  active  and 
enconraging,and  it  is  specially  requested  that  Branches  and  members  will  keep 
lip  the  spirit  of  the  work  by  their  correspondence  and  literary  contributions. 
As  a  sign  of  the  growing  interest,  I  may  point  out  that  many  distinguish-* 
ed  ffentlemen  visited  the  Head-quarters  and  promised  their  support  to  the 
work  and  their  svmpathy  to  the  movement,  and  our  noble  countryman  and 
prother,  Bai  Bahadur  A.  Sabapathy  Moodeliar,  was  the  foremost  of  them. 
Mr.  Kotayya  Garu,  after  a  very  useful  and  successful  tour  to  the  branches  of 
the  North,  returned  to  Head-quarters  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd  May, 
and  after  taking  sufficient  rest,  will  resume  his  work.  The  efficient  way  in 
which  he  discharged  his  duty  can  be  known  from  the  reports  of  his  tour  pub- 
lished in  the  Bupplemeots  of  the  TheoaophUt. 

MB.  C.  KOTAYYA'S  TOUB, 

Mr.  T.  8.  Ganapathi  Iyer  reports  as  follows  :— 

Hyderabad. — Mr.  Kotayya  arrived  here  on  the  18th  ultimo.  He  was 
received  by  Capt.  G.  Baghoonath,  the  Secretary  of  the  Branch,  at  the  Bail- 
way  Station,  and  taken  to  the  bangalovv^  of  Brother  P.  Banganaikulu  Garu> 


JDrUbiicrs  x/uruuji  uuoonuyjy ,    v  luc-x  xcoxucuu,  auu  oyx.  .n^uiinuittiru,  Wit>a  wnoiu 

io  appears  he  had  a  long  discussion  on  the  nature  of  the  work  of  the  Theoso- 
phioal  Society  in  general,  in  which  he  has  tried,  as  much  as  possible,  bat  I 
should  think  without  much  success,  to  remove  certain  misconceptions  of  the 
doctor  regarding  the  same.  The  charge  of  Utopiauism  so  ufien  levelled 
against  Theosopby  was  the  principal  one  which  Mr.  Xotayya  had  to  answer 
here,  and  he  hsbd  also  an  opportunity  of  explaining  the  nature  of  Sivarajayoga 
as  distinguished  from  the  Hata,  the  only  form  of  Yirga  which  his  adversary 
seemed  to  have  any  idea  of.  Mr.  Kotayya  further  said  that  the  object  of  the 
S(tciety  is  '*  to  save  humanity  as  much  as  possible  from  the  clutches  of  igno- 
rance, superstition,  and  esotericism,  by  the  exposition  of  moral  and  spiritual 
truths  contained  in  the  Aryan  and  other  Eastern  religions,  philosophies, 
ILcerature,  and  sciences  embodying  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  the  sages  uE 
antiquity."  He  also  said  that  the  actual  realization  of  spiritual  truths 
depends  especially  upon  the  purity  of  our  motives  and  aspirations. 

With  regard  to  the  Branch  Theosophical  Society  at  the  place,  Mr.Kotayya 
observes  that  only  5  or  6  of  the  30  names  on  the  rolls  used  to  attend  tiie 
meetings  regularly.  That  in  view  to  remedying  this  state  of  things,  he  address- 
ed the  members  and  sympathizers  at  the  first  meeting,  i.e.,  of  the  20tb,  on  the 
objects  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  chiefly  dwelling  upon  the  benefits  of 
organization  and  union  for  spiritual  and  moral  improvement.  It  is  intere^t- 
iug  to  notice  that  a  Yedantin  pandit,  under  the  maintenance  of  the  Nizam's 
Government,  has  been  rendering  his  servides  to  the  branch  gratuitously  in 
expoundiug  Vedantism  from  a  poetical  work  made  by  himself.  After  the 
exposition  of  each  stanza  or  sloka,  it  is  sung  out  by  a  musical  party  of  two 
persons  on  two  instruments.  They  are  paid  Ks.  10  a  month.  Mr.  Eotayya 
observes  that  even  this  measure  has  not  been  successful  in  attaining  its 
object.  The  Society  had  been  maintaining  a  Sanskrit  school  of  its  own 
which,  owing  to  paucity  of  attendance,  coupled  with  the  negligence  and  con- 
servation of  its  teacher,  failed,  in  spite  of  every  effort  made  by  Mr.  Dorabji 
Dossabhoy,  Vice-President  of  the  Branch,  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  its  utility. 
There  is  a  fair  library  composed  of  English,  Sanskrit  and  vernacular  works. 
Attached  to  it  is  a  Reading  Koom  supplied  with  the  Luoifer,  the  Theosophut 
and  the  Path,  Books  and  papers  are  not  now  circulated  among  the  mem- 
bers, as  some  of  them  were  never  returned  after  circulation.  Mr.  Eotayya 
lectured  on  *'  Karma  and  Bebirth"  on  the  21st  idem  at  the  premises  of  tbe 
**  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement  Societv,"  Dr.  Aghoranath  presiding  on 
the  occasion.  Mr,  Kotajya  lectured  on  the  26ih  idem  on  "  The  Mode  of  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Hindu  Shastras"  at  the  Society's  premises.  On  the  27th  he 
attended  the  branch  meeting  to  propose  certain  improvements  in  its  condi- 
tion, which  were  approved  of  by  the  members.  Active  steps  are  taken  to 
collect  more  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  building  for  the  Society,  a  sum  of 
Bs.  500  having  already  been  collected  and  Government  grant  having  been 
promised.  Our  sincere  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Dorabji  Dossabhoy,  who 
takes  such  practical  interest  in  Theosophical  matters,  and  to  four  or  five 
other  brothers  who  also  seem  to  have  the  welfare  of  the  Society  at  heart. 

Sbctjndeeabad. — ^Mr.  Kotayya  visited  Secunderabad  on  the  20th  ultimo,  but 
was  not  able  to  see  the  President.  The  Branch  having  worked  well  for  a 
year  or  so,  fell  into  inactivity.  The  only  active  members  were,  besides  the 
President  and  tbe  Secretary,  Mr.  Bezonji  Aderji,  Mr.  KavashaEduljee,and2or 
3  others.  It  has  just  revived  into  some  activity  owing  to  the  circulation  of 
Theosophical  tracts  and  publications.  Having  returned  to  Hyderabad, 
he  visited  Secunderabad  again  on  the  22nd  and  arranged  for  his  work.  He 
lectured  on  the  23rd,  24th  and  25th  idem  on  "  The  Latent  Powers  in  Man,'* 
"  Prayer  at  Heart,"  and  "  Evolution  and  Involution  of  the  Universe"  in  Eng- 
lish, at  the  premises  of  the  Albert  Beading  Boom  and  Libraiy,  before  a  con- 
siderably large  audience.  He  had  more  success  than  at  Hyderabad.  He 
returned  to  Hyderabad  on  the  26th  idem,  and  came  back  to  Secunderabad  on 
the  27th  completing  his  work  in  the  former.  He  lectured  on  "  Chitra  Grnpta 
or  the  Divine  Nota^"  on  the  latter  date  in  Telugu.  The  lecture  wm  bIso 
largely  attended.  He  explained  the  symbolical  character  of  the  Hinda  Hell, 
but  the  Chairman,  a  Pandit  and  an  F.  T.  S.,  differed  from  him,  and  said  that 
<*  There  is  a  real  personal, — an  anthropomorphic  Chitra  Gupta  with  an  i^a 
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Btjle  and  ccMljaii  leaves  recording  our  tbonghts,  words  and  deeds»"  Hie 
liriifc  two  lectures  were  presided  over  by  Mr.  Doorasami  Mudaliyar,  who^ 
having  fairly  studied  Theosophy  and  Hiodnand  Safi  philosophies,  was  able  to 
acqait  himself  creditably  in  the  chair,  reasonably  diiferingf  rem  Mr.  C.  Kotayya 
on  some  minor  particulars.  Mr.  M.  Rangasami  Aijaogar,  JBarrister-at-Law,  pre- 
sided at  his  third  lecture.  He,  having  been  a  zealous  and  sincere  sympathi- 
zer since  the  advent  of  the  Theosophieal  Society,  exhorted  the  audience  to 
sympathize  with  its  cause,  not  by  mere  words,  but  by  deed8,  by  actually 
joiniug  the  Society  and  working  for  it.  Four  candidates  were  admitted  as 
Fellows  and  joined  the  Branch.    Mr.  Kotayya  then  left  for  Bolarum. 

BoLABUM.— Mr.  Kotayya  arrived  here  on  the  29th  ultimo.  Theosophy  is  at 
a  very  low  ebb  in  the  place.  Mr.  Balakrishnaiyar,  President  of  the  Branch, 
had  already  resigned,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  want  of  co-operation.  Mr.  T.  Y.  Go- 
palasamy,  the  Secretary,  has  been  transferred  to  Berar.  One  Mr.  A.  C.  Veeia- 
perumal  Pillay  was  the  only  one  earnest  member,  but  for  whose  timely 
services,  Mr.  Kotayya  says,  he  could  not  have  reorganized  the  Branch.  Six 
candidaten  were  admitted  into  Fellowship,  and  they  joined  the  Branch,  which 
now  counts  9  members  on  its  rolls.  Mr.  Kotayya  lectured  on  "  The  Objects  of 
the  Theosophieal  Society"  and  **  Idolatry,"  on  the  31  st  idem  and  on  Ist  instant. 
He  thanks  Mr.  Yeeraperumal  Pillay  for  obtaining  for  him  permission 
every  time  that  he  lectured  from  the  authorities  of  the  Cantonment, 
which  was  another  difficulty  at  the  place.  On  the  3rd  instant  a  meeting  was 
held  to  appoint  office-bearers  and  make  Rules  and  Bye-laws.  Mr.  A.  G.  V  eera- 
perumal  Pillav  was  appointed  President,  and  Mr.  P.  Devaraja  Mudaliyar 
Secretary  of  the  Society,  which  was  named  Bhagavat  Sabha.  Mr.  Kotayya 
says  that  measures  for  active  work  are  being  framed  and  the  Branch  will 
improve. 

Wakangal. — ^Mr.  Kotayya  visited  this  place,  at  the  suggestion  of  Bro.  Gapt. 
G.  Baghoonath,  and  succeeded  in  forming  a  branch  here  throagh  the  help  of 
Bro.  Mr.  Jehangir  Sorabji.  Mr.  K.  lectured  on  "The  Objects  of  the  Theoso- 
phieal Society,"  "  The  Mode  of  Interpretation  of  Puranas,"  "  Janma  and  Karma" 
and  similar  subjects  from  the  5th  to  the  8th.  The  Brsuich  named  the  Satya 
Yichara  Theosophieal  Society  counts  nine  members  on  its  rolls,  of  whom  Mr. 
T.  Lakshman,  b.  a.,  is  appointed  the  President,  and  Mr.  Jehangir  Sorabji  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Kotayya  has  high  hopes  for  the  future  of  the  branch.  He  says  he 
is  greatly  indebted  to  the  Secretary  for  his  kind  services  and  to  the  President 
and  Mr.  M.  M.  Srinivasa  Ghariyar  for  their  active  co-operation  in  his  work. 


QUARTERLY  REPORTS  FROM  BRANCHES. 
Lahobe  Branch. 

im  Apnl  1891. 

OMce-hea/rera : — Ramakishen  Das,  Secretary ;  Dr.  Paramanand,  Treasurer  ; 
P.  Bhola  Nath,  Aanstant  Secretary ;  P.  Prem  Ballah  Pant,  Librarian, 

Meetvngs. — Five  general  meetings  were  held  in  this  miarter.  Besides 
these,  the  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  were  held  almost  weekly. 
The  meetings  were  held  at  the  Hari  Gy&n  Mandir,  which  temple  is  in 
charge  of  P.  Gropi  Nath.  The  room  lent  to  the  Society  is  very  small;  but 
we  can't  help  that  at  present. 

Attendance. — The  average  attendance  at  general  meetings  is  10  per  meet- 
ing, or  more  than  60  per  cent.  It  is  satisfactory  comparing  with  that  of  tho 
past  years. 

Library, — ^A  library  is  attached  to  this  Branch.  The  most  valuable  book 
is  the  "  Secret  Doctrine"  (both  volumes),  which  is  the  property  of  the  Society. 
P.  Gopi  Nath  kindly  sends  his  TJieoaophist  to  the  Society,  as  he  promised, 
for  the  temporary  use  of  the  Society.  The  said  Pandit  also  gave  a  large 
almirah  to  the  Society  for  the  Librarv.  The  Library  is  open  to  all,  whe- 
ther members  or  not. 

Natwre  of  work  ionc.— The  work  at  meetings  has  gradually  become  more 
definite  and  organised,  from  conversation  it  grew  to  the  reading  of  defi- 
nite papers  followed  by  discussion ;  these  have  been  of  a  strictly  Tneosophi- 
cal  character.  The  rrasnottara  and  Society  Work  Papers  were  read  and 
discussed  at  the  meetings,  which  encouraged  and  gaye  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
Mt  to  all  the  members,    On  erery  possible  occasion,  the  members  endeayour< 


fiood,  science,  mesmerism,  &c.  Mucn  enaeavour  was  also  made  to  reply 
the  enquiries  made  by  strangers.  The  correspondence  increased  very  much. 
Pamphlets  were  shown  to  many  sympathisers,  who  were  greatly  interested. 

Some  experiments  in  connection  with  Mesmerisiu  were  made  with 
success.  Some  members  resolved  to  practise  Mesmerism  collectively  daily 
at  the  Society's  rooms  above-mentioned,  but  owing  to  some  reason  oroiher 
they  could  not  succeed  in  doing  so. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  safely  affirmed  that  this  Branch  worked  steadily 
and  made  enormous  progress  during  this  quarter.  The  Frasnottara  and 
Society  Work  Papers  especially  encouraged  ns  in  the  general  meetiu^.  A 
knowledge  of  Theosophy  is  spreading  day  by  day.  The  interest  taken  by  the 
members  now  is  beyond  my  writing  here,  comparing  with  the  past. 

The  attendance  at  the  meetings  has  been  good,  and  the  utmost  onaDimity 
and  fraternal  feeling  has  always  prevailed. 

Bamkishbn  UABf  Secretary. 

Allahabad  Bbahch. 

27ih  April  im, 

1.  M.  A.  N.  Hydari,  President;  Hardeo  Prasad,  Secretary. 

2.  The  meetin){s  of  the  branch  were  held  weekly,  though  not  all  regular 
nor  well  attended,  but  there  were  no  public  meetings. 

4.  The  people  know  very  little  of  our  work  as  a  branch,  but  their  opi- 
nion is  anything  but  unfavourable. 

5.  The  work  done  by  the  members  of  this  branch  was  good  though 
unostentatious.  Two  girls*  sohools  have  been  established  in  this  station 
through  the  exertions  of  Babu  Srish  Chandra  Yasu,  who  has  also  taken  to 
translating  the  Asbtadhyayee  and  Srimat  Bbagavat.  A  Dharma  Sabha  was 
also  established  here  on  quite  unsectarian  principles  with  the  view  of  draw- 
ing  people's  attention  to  the  necessity  of  spiritual  and  moral  refonnatioa 
in  order  to  ensure  happiness:    A  bi-monthly  journal  has  also  been  started. 

6.  The  branch  has  got  a  library  of  its  own,  though  no  periodicals  are 
subscribed  for  as  yet.  Some  of  the  members  have,  however,  offered  to  snbr 
scribe  for  two  or  three  periodicals  for  the  bran  oh. 

7.  The  work  of  translation  can  le  andertaken,  and  is  in  fact  being  done 
to  some  extent  by  thisbranch. 

KUHBACONUBC  BRANCH. 

1.  Names  of  Office-hearers  i—PresidenU  A.  Nilakanta  Sastrigjal,  B.  c.  B.; 
Secretary,  K.  Narayanasawmi  Aiya. 

2.  Meetiufzs  have  been  held  from  the  beginning  of  this  year  every  Sun- 
day, and  in  future  it  is  proposed  to  hold  another  meeting  on  Saturday  also. 

3.  Average  attendance  is  7. 

4.  Beading  "  Key  to  Theosophy,"  and  the  "  Branch  Work"  read.  A 
Pandit  reads  Bhag^vata  Purana  and  explains  it. 

5.  Our  work  is  much  appreciated  nere. 

6.  The  Branch  itself  has  no  library,  but  the  Secretary  has  60  books, 
theosophical,  &c.,  which  he  has  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  Branch.  TheoW" 
phUt,  Lucifer^  and  Path  are  subscribed  for. 

7.  Besides  the  translation  of  IJpanishads,  the  Secretary  bals  translated 
Vasudeva  Manam,  an  Adwaita  compendium ;  Mr.  Bamanuja  Aiengar,  b.  a.,  is 
translating  Kalki  Purana. 

K.  NAUAYANASAWJti  AitAB,  Secf^taty, 

CuDDAPAH  Branch. 

1.  Office-hearers '.-^D*  Venkatachala  Sastrulu  G-am,  President;  A.  "Sm- 
jundappa,  B.  a.,  b.  l.,  Secretary;  M.  Subramanya  lyah,  T^reeuiArer. 

2.  Number  of  meetings  20. 

d.  204  members  and  106  sympathizers  attended  the  meetings.  Deduct- 
ing the  non-resident  members,  the  average  attendance  was  59  per  cent.  The 
attendance  of  the  registered  sympathizers  was  5  on  an  average.  There 
were  also  several  outsiders  present  at  the  meetings, 

4.  Bhagavat  Gita  with  Sankaracharya's  Bashyaidbeing^  sfetevM^f 
read  with  the  help  of  Pandits  K.  Dasacharlu  Garu  and  E.  Bw^lmtrftljhaTltt 
Garu:.  Pour  chapters  have  been  completed.  The  Branch  Work  Papei* 
received  froitt  the  Head-quarters  were  read; 
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5.  In  the  course  of  these  three  moaths,  tibere  were  eight  IcfctHres  delivei^'f 
ed  in  connection  with  the  Society,  one  in  English  and  seven  in  yernacnlar. 
'J  hese  were  public  lectures,  and  were  generally  of  an  interesting  nature.  The 
lectures  were  well  attended  to  by  the  general  public.  The  work  of  this  branch 
has  won  the  sympathies  of  several  orthodox  Hindus  and  some  English  educat- 
ed natives.  The  work  done  here,  the  District  Head-Quarters,  is  exerting  its 
good  influence  in  the  interior  taluks  of  the  District,  and  gentlemen  from 
tliot^e  parts  are  also  beginning  to  take  interest  in  matters  oonoected  with 
Theosophy,  so  much  so  that  one  Dorigallu  Narayana  Beddi,  who  knows  no 
English  and  is  not  a  member  of  the  Society,  has  come  forward  with  a  liberal 
donation  of  Rs.  30  for  the  library  of  the  branch.  Strong  hopes  are  enter* 
tained  that  ^ood  results  will  ensue  if  the  members  of  the  branch  co-operate 
in  the  spread  of  theosophic  ideas,  and  work  systematically  in  that  direction. 

6.  The  Branch  Society  has  a  library  with  about  40  volumes  for  i^e 
present,  and  about  Bs.  120  in  the  sbape  of  donations,  which  would  soon  make 
the  library  attractive  to  the  reading  public.  The  Theosophist  and  the  Pa4h' 
are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  by  a  member.  We  hope  to  subscribe 
for  Lucifer  ere  long. 

7.  The  subject  of  translation  is  being  seriously  considered  by  somo 
of  the  members,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  produce  some  translations  soon. 

A.  Kanjukdappah,  Secretary. 

Bombay  Beajich* 

IM  AprU  1891. 

The  gatherings  of  the  Bombay  Branch  are  gradually  swelling.  On 
account  of  a  greater  number  of  people  presenting  themselves  to  take  mterest 
in  Theosophy,  the  meetings  are  becoming  expensive,  and  our  immediate 
attention  is  engaged  at  present  to  consider  how  to  recoup  the  already 
exhausted  funds.    The  members  are  most  of  them  poor. 

The  Paper  *'  Have  Animals  Souls  P"  was  read  and  diacnsBed  last  month. 
The  same  enquirer  who  has  been  visiting  since  a  few  weeks  past,  asked 
several  quef>tions,  supplemented  by  some  Parsi  youths,  which  were  replied 
to  by  Bros.  Peacocke,  P.  B,  Mehta,  J,  K.  Daji  ana  others.  Among  the  out- 
siders who  were  present  and  took  part  in  the  prooeediogs,  were  Mrs.  Sarah 
D.  Gostling  and  Mr.  Byramji  Dinsnah  Panday,  champions  of  vegetarianism 
in  Bombay,  the  former  among  the  Europeans,  and  the  latter  among  the 
Parsis.  '*  Know  thyself"  and  other  papers  were  also  read  with  the  same  zeal 
and  interest. 

Bombay  is  again  visited  by  a  person  who  is  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Narasiohji."  He  is  a  Hatha  Yogi,  who  pays  his  visit  triennially  to  Bombay. 
Sabhapathy  Swamy,  the  Dnyan  Yogi,  is  still  here  giving  lessons  to  his  dis- 
ciples. He  will  leave  this  soon.  Majji,  the  well-known  Yogini  of  Benares, 
also  stayed  here  a  few  days  en^route  to  her  pilgrimage  to  Bameshwar. 
These  and  such  other  people  are  not  always  looked  upon  with  favour,  but  I 
think  India  is  indebted  for  her  moral  standard,  if  not  for  her  spiritual  well- 
being,  to  these  people.  But  for  the  occasional  visits  they  pay,  I  do  not 
mean  those  lungoHwaUa  ragamuffins  who  infest  the  streets  of  India  and 
are  a  burden  on  the  Indian  community,  the  teeming  Indian  masses  would 
have  become  like  the  people  of  low  degree  in  England  as  they  are  presented 
to  the  world  by  General  Booth. 

The  Jam-irJameed,  a  Parsi  Gujerati  daily,  which  has  remained  true  to 
the  cause  of  Theosophy  ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  Tbeosophical 
Society  in  India,  had  an  article  last  month  on  the  controversy  anent  Advait* 
ipm  which  took  place  in  the  columns  of  Lucifer  between  Prof.  Monier  Wil- 
liams and  Bro.  U.  L.  Desai,  a  few  months  ago.  The  Ja/m-i^amaed  considers 
Prof.  Williams'  defence  a  poor  one,  and  regrets  the  absence  of  philosophical 
instinct  among  Parsi  youths  sent  to  England  for  study,  some  of  whom  are 
occasionally  led  to  hear  *'  gems*'  like  those  that  are  occasionally  dropping 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Bodeu  Professor. 

The  general  attitude  of  the  Bombay  Press,  however,  is  still  the  same 
with  regard  to  Theosophy.  I  think  we  poor  '*  credulous*'  people  have  not 
yet  become  worthy  to  attract  the  attention  of  their  "  Incrediilous"  majestiee* 
One  "  religious"  paper's  sub-editor  was  lately  asked,  I  hear,  ^y  its  proprietor 
not  to  clip  and  insert  any  paragraphs  with  regard  to  Tbeosophical  matters  in 
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thatpaper  in  lature !  This  and  other  events  occurring  in  connection  witn 
the  Theosophical  work  here,  shows  the  necessity  of  an  organ,  fortnightly  or 
monthly  in  the  beginning,  to  defend  and  propound  the  cause  of  Theosoph  j. 
Its  object  should  not  clash  with  the  interests  of  our  other  jouruHls.  It  should 
not  insert  any  original  articles,  except  urgent  necessity  demands  them,  bat 
reprint  the  already  profuse  literature  in  cheap  and  handy  form.  Such  an 
organ  is  more  needed  now  because  of  another  reason.  The  present  stat^e  of 
native  females,  especially  the  Parsi  females,  is  deplorable.  The  Hindus  have 
a  mine  of  religious  and  philosophical  literature  suited  to  their  females  ;  the 
Parsis  have  hardly  anything  theosophical  for  females,  and  if  there  is  any- 
thing, no  attempt  has  been  made  to  carry  that  into  their  household.  Trie 
modem  system  of  education  makes  the  Parsi  girl  ungirlish.  If  the  Parsi 
youths  join  the  Society,  make  their  progress  onward,  yet  leave  their  sisters 
aside,  what  goodwill  they  achieve,  even  in  the  immediate  future  P  "  Two  pots 
will  clash  against  each  other."  This  must  be  foreseen  notv,  and  it  cannot  be 
'better  foreseen  than  by  starting  a  medium  through  which  we  can  approach 
young  and  old,  males  and  females,  alike. 

Last  Sunday  evening  an  extempore  lecture  was  delivered  by  Bro.  Pea- 
oocke  on  "  Septenary  Man."  It  had  its  peculiar  value,  being  delivered  with  an 
accompaniment  of  a  diagram.    It  is  to  be  concluded  next  Sunday. 

MiDNAPOKE  Branch. 

1.  Names  of  Offic^'hearera.-— President  Baboo  Hari  Charan  Roy,  m.  a^ 
Professor,  College,  Midnapore;  Secretary,  Baboo  Girish  Chandra' Mi ttra. 
Pleader,  Judge's  Court,  Midnapore ;  Assistant  Secretary,  Baboo  Satis  Chandra 
Bosu,  2nd  Clerk,  Police  Office,  Midnapore. 

2.  Numb&r  of  meetings  held, — The  members  of  this  Branch  meet  on 
every  Sunday  evening.  About  ten  meetings  were  held  during  the  quarter 
under  report. 

3.  Percentage  of  attendance. — Regular  record  has  not  been  kept  of  all 
the  meetings.  It  is  not  therefore  possible  to  calculate  the  average  percent- 
age of  attendance  accurately.  But  the  number  may  be  safely  estimated  Ht 
about  40  per  cent,  exclusive  of  sympathizers  and  enquirers,  of  whom  from  2 
to  6  attended  each  meeting.  It  should  be  observed  tbat  the  attendance  baa 
been  increasing  since  the  introduction  of  thenew  scheme  of  work  by  our  ener- 
getic General  Secretary  Mr.  Bertram  Keightley. 

4.  Naiwre  ofihe  work  done. — During  the  quarter  under  report  several 
of  the  members  who  had  not  read  theBhagavatUita  before,  were  doing  bo  nt 
home.  The  Key  to  Theosophy,  Light  on  the  Path,  and  a  Fragment  of  Thought 
were  also  being  read  by  the  members  in  turn. 

In  our  weekly  meetings  Light  on  the  Path  and  "  Hastamalaka,*'  a  poem 
by  Sri  Sankaracharya,  were  explained.  Besides,  we  used  to  discuss  and 
explain  difficult  and  doubtful  points  that  we  came  across  in  the  course  of  our 
studies. 

5.  Public  opinion.— The  intelligent  public  here  may  be  di vid*^  into  three 
classes,  namely,  (1)  the  elders,  (2)  the  young  men,  and  (3)  the  smdents. 
The  best  way  to  exert  an  effective  influence  on  the  outside  public  seems 
to  be  by  sending  to  the  branches  competent  speakers  who  can  set  before  the 
materialistic  Hindu  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  his  ancestral  religioTi  and 
inspire  him  with  a  feeling  of  love  and  respect  for  it.  The  public  is  apathetic. 

6.  Idbra/ry,  Ac. — A  few  books  have  lately  been  bought  out  of  the  Branch 
fund,  but  they  are  too  few  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  library — more  books 
are  however  being boaght  gradually,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  report  erelong 
the  possession  of  a  decent  library  by  the  Branch. 

7.  The  Branch  oannot  undertake  translation  business. 


MOZTTFFKRPOBE  BRANCH. 

The  Office-bearers  of  this  branch  are  as  follows : — Babu  Poomachnnder 
Mitter,  b.  l..  Senior  Govt.  Pleader,  President ;  Babu  Syamacharan  Banerji,  m.  a., 
B.  L.,   Pleader,  Secretary;    Babu   Raghunundum    Persad,  Zemindar,  Joint 

S^ipretary  ;  Babu   Probodhnatb  GhoBc,  Clerk,  Executive  Engineer's  Offic«, 
X/ihrari^n, 

(fUbu   Maltjkd^ari  8ukli.  who  wafl  the  Joint  Secretary  ol  our  branchy 
*  has  Mt  thlii  place  and  so  haa  ucaaed  to  be  a  mombcr  of  this  branoh}^ 
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During  the  qaarter  ending  with  the  3l8t  March,  1891,  onr  branch  held 
five  me»-ting8,  of  wlii»'h  that  on  the  2nd  of  Febi  uary  was  tt»e  annivers'^ry 
meeting  of  our  branch  The  average  arbendance  in  these  meetinics  is  7*6. 
liranch  papers,  oth«'r  pamphlets  and  Bhagvat  Gita  were  refid  in  those  me^^t- 
iugs.  A  Vedic*  Pundit  from  Benares  named  Babu  Bapu  Sastri  came  hereto 
collect  Bubitcriptions  for  ttiis  Vedic  tol  at  Benares,  and  enlightened  us  in  one 
of  our  meetings  with  recitations  from  the  Kig  Veda,  a»-d  the  members  of 
this  branch  contributed  their  mites  lo  the  Pundit  according  to  their  might. 
The  movement  is  not  much  appreciated  by  the  public,  tfiougii  the  anniver- 
sary meeting  was  attended  by  the  light  and  learning  of  this  town.  Properly 
81V  wking,  tl»ere  is  nojlibtary  of  this  branch,  but  as  it  subscribes  to  the  Theoso- 
^ihiwi  and  the  Path,  and  surae  of  the  members  have  got  a  few  books  on  Theoxo- 
piiy,  one  of  our  members  is  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  seeing  to  the  proper 
distribuiiou  of  them.  It  is  in  the  contemplation  of  the  members  of  this 
biauch  to  tr&n8lat<e  the  Zoliar  of  Tulsidas  or  the  sayings  of  Kabir  into  Engl'sb. 
Syamacharan  Ban£&ji,  Hony.  Secy,,  if,  2*.  S. 


Bezvada. 


Proceedings  of  the  Theosophi^^al  Bocieby,  Bezwada,  held  on  29th  March  1891. 
Present  -.—Mr.  M.  Parankusam    Pillay,   P.   V.  Bamanayya,  Rai    Bahadur 
B.  Bosu,  T.  V.  Narasa  Aiyar,  K.  Narayanaswamy  Naidu,  Babu  Haridoss 
Mukherjee,  and  N.  Seshagiry  Row. 

I.  Proposed  by  Mr.  Rai  Bahadur  B.  Bosu  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Seeha- 
giry  Row,  tl»at  regular  meetings  be  held  on  each  Sunday  in  certain  member's 
liouse  instead  of  iu  one  place,  to  regulate  the  attendance  of  members. 
Cwrried  new  con. 

-II.    The  following    shall  be  the  general  progiumme  of  work  in  each 
weekly  meeting. 

(a).    Reading  with  explanation  one  chapter  of  Bhagavat  Gita. 

(6.)    Discussion  on  "  Prasnottara." 

(f.)    Reading    Branch    Work   Paper    sent     by    Parent    Society 

(optional). 
(d.)    Conversation  on  Theosophical  matters.    Carried  nem  con. 

III.  Proposed  and  carried,  that  members  shall  oontribute  monthly  to 
meet  the  contingent  charges  and  subscriptions  for  periodicals.  Tlie  Secre- 
tary is  requented  to  circulate  a  book  with  headings  for  donations  and  sub- 
Bcrii)tions  among  members. 

IV.  The  next  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  President's  quarters  in  the  town. 

V.  The  S«'Cietary  is  requested  to  collect  the  donations  and  subscriptions 
and  remit  for  the  following  ])eriodicals  one  after  the  other  as  far  as  the  funds 
permit. 

1.   Theosc^hist :  2.  Lucifer  :  3.  Path  :  4.  Buddhist 
YI.    The  following  is  the  list  of  donations  and  monthly  sabscriptions 
which  were  promised : — 

Monthly 
Donation.        Subscription. 
B8.  A.    p.  RS.  A.   p. 

Mr.  B.  Rosa 

„    M.  Parankusam  Pillay 

„    K.  Narayana.<»wamy     

„    HaridoFS  Mukherjee 

„    T.  V.  Narasa  Aiyer      

„  P.  V  .  Ramanayyer       

„  N.  Seshagiri  Row  

(True  copy.) 
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Menatcht,  Secretary. 


Rakgalobs  Cantomment  Bjunch. 

26th  April  1891. 
Dkak  Sni  AND  Rrotitkr, 

1  have  the  pleasure  to  state  that  Branch  Paper  III  (Theosophy,  its  Aims 
and  Objects)  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  branch  held  on 
tlif^  24th  instant.  A  good  number  of  members  was  present,  and  the  paper 
was  listened  to  with  much  attention. 


on  Thursdays.  j^  Singa&avblu,  Secretary, 

Kagpub, 

SUt  March  1891. 
Dear   Sra  and  Brothbr, — As  informed  by  me  in  my  letter  ^o.  98, 
dated  25th  instant,  a  special  meeting  of  t^ie  Society  was  held  on  theTnornintr 
of  the  27th  instant  to  read  Branch   Work  Paper  1,  and  another  was  heldoa 
the  30t»i  idem  to  read  Paper  II. 

Very  pood  effect  was  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the  members  by  reading 
both  the  papers.    The  following  resolutions  were  passed  at  the  meetinga. 

1.  That  some  vernacular  book,  which  is  not  translated  into  English 
already,  be  translated  by  one  of  the  members  and  sent  to  Adyar  for  approval 
and  publication  ;  but  that  before  undertaking  the  work  of  transUrioQ  of  any 
book,  a  reference  be  made  to  the  Parent  Society,  enquiring  as  to  whether  « 
translation  of  it  exists  already. 

2.  That  the  Pandits  of  this  place  be  asked  if  there  are  any  books  and 
unpublished  manuscripts  from  the  Adyar  Library,  which  they  can  spare. 

3.  That  the  Managing  Committees  of  different  schools  in  Nagpar  be 
requested  to  introduce  Sanskrit  into  thei^  schools  where  it  is  not  taught 
already. 

4.  That  the  members  of  the  Theosophical  Society  should  deliver 
lectures  every  month  to  students  generally  on  Aryan  morals,  giving  at  the 
same  time  expression  to  Theosophical  ideals. 

5.  That  commencing  from  the  month  of  October  every  year,  lectnrw 
be  delivered  every  fortnight  by  the  members  and  by  outsiders  as  well 
if  they  so  desire,  for  three  months,  that  is  up  to  the  end  of  December,  on  Uieo- 
Bophical  and  religious  subjects,  either  in  the  City  School  or  any  other  place. 

6.  Tbat  a  Pandit  be  appointed  by  this  Society  for  assisting  it  generallj. 
Monthly  scholarships  are  paid  by  this  Society  to  students  who  leara 
Sanskrit.  There  were  three  such  scholarship  holders  for  some  time,  but  there 
is  only  one  now,  as  the  remaining  two  left  the  station  and  appear  to  Lave 
gone  to  Benares  for  prosecuting  their  studies. 

An  honest  effort  will  be  made  by  this  Society  to  follow  the  instructioa 
contained  in  Bra  nch  Work  Papers  issued  from   time  to   time,  as  far  as 
possible.    The  Branch  "Work  Papers  and  the  "  Pmsnottara"  are  doiug  great 
good  to  the  members  and  hope  they  will  continue  for  ever. 
With  my  best  regards  and  wishes. 

C.  Laksumanaswamt, 

Offg,  Secy.  T,  S.,  Nagpur, 

Calcutta. 

4th  May  1891. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother, — Kindly  take  note  that  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Bengal  Theosophical  Society  held  last  night,  the  following  Office  bearers  are 
appointed  : — Baboo  Noreudra  Nath  Sen,  President ;  Baboo  Sree  Nath  Tagore, 
Vice-President,  Baboo  Neel  Comul  Mukerjee,  Secretary ;  Baboo  Balai  Chand 
Mullick,  Asst.  Sec. ;  Baboo  Gyan  Cbandra  Bysaok,  Treasure^-  and  JAbrarian. 

I  may  mention  for  your  information  that  it  was  also  resolvedto  re 
organise  the  Society,  and  for  which  purpose  several  important  resolutions 
were  also  passed. 

I  beg  also  to  mention  that  Baboo  Balai  Chand  Mullick,  Khiroda  N. 
Chatterjee,  Baroda  Kanto  Mozumdar  and  Dr.  Bukhal  Ohundra  Sen  have 
agreed  to  undertake  to  translate  original  Sanskrit  works  into  English,  &c. 

Neel  Comul  Mukerjee,  Secretary,  B.  T.  5. 


Want  of  space  prevents  our  giving  in  full  the  innumerable  letters 
and  telegrams  from  all  branches  in  India  and  from  many  individaal 
members  of  the  Society  both  in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  deploring 
the  loss  we  have^sastained  in  the  death  of  H.  P.  B. 

Printed  by  Gbavbs,  Cookson  and  Co.,  at  the  ScottMk  PreuK,  Madras,  and  poblished 
for  the  Proprietora  by  the  BosineiS  Manager,  Mr.  T.  Yljia  Kaghara  Gharlo,  at 
Adyar,  MadzM. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO 

THE   THEOSOPHIST. 


AUGUST    1891. 


Miss  R  F.  Picicett,  P.  T.  S.,the  yonn^  tndy  who  cjame  to  Colombo 
from  Anstralia  to  work  with  the  Singhalese  Ladies'  Education  Society  as 
Piincipal  of  their  largest  school,  has  passed  awa>  to  that  state  where  our 
sight  cannot  follow  her.  Her  safe  a>  riva^  from  the  long  journey  which 
she  made  alone  o^er  the  ocean,  and  the  cortli»l  welcome  which  greeted 
ber  from  tbe  Committee  who  met  her  at  the  steamer,  are  mentioned  in 
the  fiitrt  article  of  this  number  of  the  Tl^eosophist.  She  entered  immedi- 
ately upon  her  school  dntie?*,  and  identified  herself  with  the  religious 
feelinffs  of  the  people,  by  public  avowal  of  belief  in  the  principles  and 
person  of  their  revered  Bnddba,  in  a  meeting  that  was  full  ol  pleasant 
and  chet^rful  words  ahd  tokens.  She  bad  left  Australia  for  Ceylon,  with 
her  mother  and  blessing.  Her  new  home  was  a  beautiful  one.  She 
began  her  work  with  zeal,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  was  in  vigorous  health. 
Perhaps  even  her  mother  would  come.  Only  two  weeks  had  elap  sed. 
The  situation  and  the  prospects  8eeme<d  pleasant.  Koone  saw  her  die.  One 
morning  (June  26th)  she  was  missed  from  school ;  and  the  next  day  seven 
thousand  persons  came  to  see  the  drowned  body»  and  in  a  long,  sad, 
strange  procession,  all  clad  in  white  garments,  followed  where  the  lead- 
ing lady  of  the  Educational  Society,  tho  kind  and  faithful  Mrs.  Weerakooo , 
lighted  the  fuuerai  pyre. 

A.  B. 


THEOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY:  AMERICAN  SECTION. 

Nkw  York.  May  5,  1891. 
Secretary,  TlieosophicaZ  Society,  Adyar,  Madras,  Jtidta. 
Dear  Sir  and  Bboturr, — 

Three  of  the  four  Branches  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  to  wit,  the  Sakti 
T.  S.,  the  Satwa  T.  S.,  and  the  Bast  Los  Angeles  T.  S.,  having  sun^endercd 
their  Charters  and  united  in  a  request  for  a  Charter  for  a  newBranch  to  bo 
called  The  Dhjana  Lodge  T.  S.,  and  to  be  composed  of  the  members  of  the 
three  Branches  named,  a  Charter  to  said  Lodge  was  duly  issued  from  this 
office  on  April  22, 1891.    The  united  Branches  have  a  membership  of  32. 

On  May  4, 1891,  there  was  issued  from  this  office  a  Charter  to  the  Gray's 
Harbor  Theosophioal  Society,  Hoquiam,  Waab.  Terr.,  the  Charter  members 
being  five  in  number.  Tbe  American  Branches  now  number  53. 
Please  publish  the  above  in  the  TkeosophUU 
Fraternallv  yours, 

William  Q.  JtmoE,  General  Secretary^ 

THEOSOPHICAL  SOCJIETY;  AUSTBALASIAN  SECTION. 

Sydhet  Thxosophical  Society. 
At  a  meeting  of  members  of  the  Theteopbical  Society,  held  this  8th  da^ 
of  May  1891,  the  President  Founder  in  tho  chair,  and  a  quorum  present,  ib 
was,  upon  motion, 

Besol  ved  :  Thiit  a  local  Branch  be  formed  under  the  title  of  the  "  Sydney 
Theosophioal  Society." 

Upon  motion.  Dr.  G.  L.  O'Neill  was  elected  President,  and  T,  W .  Williams 
Scerctary,  and  G.  Peel  Treasurer,  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Upon  motion,  Messrs.  Carroll,  Sdey,  Card,  Harkess,  Franklin  and  the 
Officers  of  the  Society  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  draft  bye-laws  and 
report  to  an  adjourned  meeting  to  be  held  at  Dr.  G.  L.  O'Neill* s  residence, 
on  Sunday  evening  next,  the  17th  day  of  May  1891. 

T.  W.  Williams,  Secy, 


At  a  meeting  oi  members  of  the  TbeoBopbical  sSociety  beld  at  the  Masonic 
Hall,  Toowoomba,  the  Ist  day  of  May  1891,  the  President  Foander  in  the 
chair,  and  a  quornm  present,  it  was,  upon  motion, 

Resolved  :  That  the  local  Branch  of  the  Theosopbical  Society,  formerly 
known  as  the  Toowoomba  Theosopbical  Society,  be  revived  under  the  existing 
Charter  of  1881  issued  to  the  late  C.  H.  Hartmann  and  associates. 

Upon  motion,  Mr.  H^.  A.  Nesbit  was  elected  Secretary  and  Treasurer  for 
the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  Sloman,  Mr.  F.  Davis  and  Mr.  Nesbit  were  appointed 
a  Committee  on  Bye-laws. 

Upon  motion,  the  Committee  on  Bye-laws  was  directed  to  meet  at  the 
bouse  of  Mr.  Atkinson  on  Sunday  the  10th  instant  at  2-30  p.  h. 

Upon  motion,  the  Society  adjourned  to  meet  on  Wednesday  the  13th 
instant,  at  8  p.  h.,  at  the  Old  rresbyterian  Church,  Bell  Street. 

Henry  A.  Nesbit,  Secy, 

Adelaide  Thsosophical  Socistt. 
At  a  meeting  of  Fellows  of  tbe  Theosopbical  Society  in  Adelaide,  the 
President  in  the  chair,  it  was,  upon  motion,  resolved  to  form  a  local  branch 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Adelaide  Theosopbical  Society."  The  chair  then 
appointed  Messrs.  Dobbie,  Knox,  Mackenzie  and  Caldwell,  a  Committee  to 
draft  Bye-laws  and  report  to  an  adjourned  meeting,  to  be  held  in  tbe  ofBce  of 
Mr.  Knox,  two  accounts  from  to-day.  The  chair  then  appointed  Mr.  A.  Dobbie 
President  (pro-tern)  and  Mr.  J.  Mackenzie  Secretary  and  Treasurer  (pro-iew.) 

26th  May,  1891.  j,  Mackenzie,  Secy,  ipro-tm). 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 
The  Assistant  Treasurer  begs  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt  of 
the  following  sums  during  the  month  of  July  1891 :— - 

LiBRABT  Fund. 
Mr.  C.  Saznbiah    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...    Bs.     5     0  0 

Mr.  E.  W.  Minohen  and  Mrs.  J.  Walter  Smart  (Sydney) 

£5  each  =£10. 
Proceeds  of  the  President  Founder's  Lecture  at  Sydney 
£  82-12-0,  at  Melbourne  £  14,  Total  £  32-12-0. 
Heajd-Quabtebs  Fund. 
Entrance  fees  received  at  Sydney  £  12-5-0,  Melbourne 

£  5-12-0,  Adelaide  £  2,  Mrs.  McCarthy  50.,  Total  £  20-2-0. 
Anniversaky  Fund. 
Melbourne  £  2-&-0,  Adelaide  I6s,,  and  Mrs.  Me  Carthy 

2«.,  Total  £3-4rO  8.  E.  Gopalacharlu, 

2(Hh  July  1891.  Aset.  Trecuurw. 

INDIAN  SECTION  BEPORT. 
The  work  isprogressing  well,  despite  the  absence  of  the  (General  Secre- 
tary from  the  Head-quarters.  Tbe  Colleges  and  Courts  were  shut,  and  as 
most  of  our  members  belong,  mostly,  to  the  Bar  and  the  College,  the  work 
of  the  branches  was  suspencbd  for  some  time  owing  to  the  dispersion  of  (he 
members  to  enjoy  the  vacation.  Now  they  are  re-opened  for  work,  and  it  is 
most  earnestly  requested  that  the  Secretaries  of  branches  would  keep  the 
work  of  the  Head-quarters  and  theirs  more  active,  intelligent  and  practical. 
As  the  second  quarter  of  this  year  is  closed.  Secretaries  ox  Branches  are  re- 
quested to  send  the  2ud  instalment  of  the  Quarterly  report,  exactly  on  tbe  lines 
of  the  first  one.  Copies  of  Mr.  Mead's  address  at  the  time  of  H.  P.  B.'s  crema- 
tion, together  with  No.  12  of  "  Yahan,"  which  contains  the  details  of  her  death 
and  the  protest  signed  by  the  London  brothers,  in  refuting  the  calumnies 
thrown  upon  her  Ufe,  were  sent  to  all  the  branches,  and  if  more  copies  are 
wanted  either  for  the  use  of  the  branches  or  for  free  circulation,  they  will 
be  most  gladly  sent.  A  reprint  of  the  first  three  articles  from  the  Theosophist 
for  July,  bearing  upon  H.  P.  B.'s  death  is  struck,  and  copies  will  be  sent  with 
FraenoticMra  No.  7,  which  number  will  be  sent  by  V.  P.  P.  as  notified  in 
Praenottara  No.  5.  All  those  that  have  not  remitted  their  annual  subscrip* 
tion,  are  requested  to  remit  it  at  most  by  the  first  week  of  tbe  next  months 
or  ©I Be  the  PraiinnKanr.  will  be  J^ent  by  Y.  P,  P,  to  each  member,  whether 
atta*;hed  or  unatt*ichgd,  f^  K,  TBHiLiXABAMA  Aiiiei* 


1891.]  Supplement  to  The  Theosophist.  xcv 

The  Indian  Section  gets  a  dozen  copies  of  Vahan  in  exchange  of  the 
Bftme  number  of  PrasnotUMra  sent  to  London,  and  those  that  wish  to  have 
them  may  get  from  this  office  per  set  for  Bs.  3  per  annum,  including  postage. 

P.  R.  V. 

MR.  0.  KOTAYYA'S  TOUR. 

Bezwada, — Mr.  Kotayya  reached  here  on  the  11th  April.  On  the  12th, 
13th  and  14th  he  lectured  at  the  premises  of  Mr.  8.  Liiigiah  Gam's  house  on 
the  Objects  of  the  Theosoohical  iSociety,  *  Symbology,*  *  Janma  and  Karma' 
respectively.  Three  canaidates  were  admitted  into  fellowship,  and  that 
makes  up  15,  the  present  strength  of  the  branch. 

EllQre.—M.T,  KotAyya  arrived  here  on  the  19th  idem,  lectured  on  the  same 
day  on  the  Objects  of  the  Theosophical  Society.  Brother  Mr.  Daon  Sriramulu 
Pantulu  Garu,  a  member  of  the  Branch  and  a  Sanskrit  scholar  of  good 
attainments,  has  become  the  author  of  a  work  called  Duracharapiracbabhan- 
jani  in  Telugu,  treating  of  the  mode  of  daily  life  and  ritual. 

Ma9Ulipata/iH, — Mr.  Kotayya  arrived  here  on  the  24th  idem,  was  received 
most  heartily  by  all  the  members  of  the  branch,  lectured  in  English  on  the 
objects  of  the  Theosophical  Society  at  the  premises  of  the  Hindu  High  School 
and  in  Telugu  on  '  Devotion,  Communion  and  Bhajana'  at  the  premises  of 
Raja  Kandeiigulavaru's  Hall,  on  each  occasion  before  an  audience  of  about 
200  people.  He  subs^uently  lectured  in  English  on  '  Reincarnation  and  the 
Law  of  Karma  at  the  Hindu  High  School.  Mr.  Kotayya  observes  in  his  report 
on  the  branch  as  follows  :  "  This  is  the  only  one  I  have  yet  seen  that  has  been 
working  without  a  break  since  its  opening,  judging  from  its  attendance,  fee 
registers  and  other  records  which  are  most  regularly  kept."  A  portion  of  ground 
to  buUd  on  having  been  promised  by  a  generous  sowcar,  one  Mr.  M.  Rama- 
bhottu  Chetty  Garu,  it  is  hoped  that  the  branch  will  have  soon  separate 
premises  of  its  own  to  meet  on. 

Mr.  Kotayya  ends  by  thanking  the  members  for  their  zeal  and  earnestness, 
especially  Brothers  Messrs.  Sundararamaiya  Garu  and  V.  Y.  S.  Avadhani 
Garu,  both  able  men,  who  have  thrown  themselves  heart  and  soul  into  the 
work,  and  are  doing  all  they  can  for  the  progress  of  the  movement  in  those 
parts. 

INDIAN  SECTION :  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Balance  on  hcmd  ..,  ...  ...  ...  ...  Rs.  1,767      8    8 

Entrance  fees  of  Messrs.  B.  H.  M.  and  0.  C.  D.  (Meerui) ; 

K.    M.    G.    (Calcuttd);   S.    rWarangalJ ;  A.    C.    R. 

(Tipperah) ;  B.  S.,  B.  S.  R.  (Rs.  8) ;  P.  N.  N.  (Rs.  8) ; 

C.y.('Rs.4){Kumool) ...  ...  „       80      0    0 

Donations  from  Messrs.  SambiahRs.  5;  S.J.  Padshaw 

{Calcutta)  Rs.  10 ; ' Krishuarpanam'  (Wara/ngal)  Rs.  5  ; 

'Abrahminunit' (Ifonnar^tM^t^  Rs.  25;  ,,        45      0    0 

Annual   subscriptions  of   Jubbulpore  Branch,  Rs.  3; 

Warangal,  Rs.  5;   and  Aurah  Rs.  3;        ...  ...   „       11      0    0 

Individual  subscriptions  of  Messrs.  R.  W.  N.  and  D.  N. 

G.  at  Rs.  2  „         4      0    0 

Do.  of  Messrs.  A.  N.  S.,  S.  J.  R.  (Bombay) ;  K.  M.  G. 

iCahiUta) ;  G.  L.  B.  H.  M.,  0.  C.  D.  (MeerutJ  ;  at  Rs.  1.  „         6      0    0 

Total    ...     „  1,913     8    8 

EXPSHDITinUB. 

Salaries  ...           ...           ...  ...  ...  ...  Rs.      85  0  0 

Printing  charges  ...           ...  ...  ...  ...  106  9  0 

Postage  ...            ...           ...  ...  ...  ...  63  4  6 

Sundries,  including  Stationery  •,.  ...  ..,  36  15  9 


Total...  291    13    3 

Add  Balance...         1,621    11     5 


Grand  Total...         1,913      8    8 


1.  NoaJehcdi, — President's  post  is  left  Tacant.  An  attempt  will  be  made 
to  get  the  Zemindar  of  the  place.  Baboo  Raj  Kumar  Datta,  as  President.  { 
do  not  know  how  far  I  (Prabhotchander  Baj)  succeed.  I  am  the  Fi>#^ 
President  ;  Baboo  Jadab  Chandra,  Secretary ;  and  Uday  Chandra  Dass,  Joini 
Secretary;    Baboo  AnandaCharan  Moonshi,  Librarian. 

2.  Three  meetin^irs  are  held  daring  the  quarter. 

3.  Out  of  7  membera  residing  in  the  town— 3  or  4  members  attend. 

4.  Beading  of  some  ITieoFophical  or  Hindoo  books. 

5.  Two  years  ago  the  public  appreciated  tue  movement,  but  now  I  see 
otherwsie. 

6.  It  has  a  poor  library ;  it  ha«  a  tin  shaded  hnnse  of  its  own.  TheRo 
two  years  the  subscription  for  the  Theoaophiat  has  ceased.  I  am  trying  to 
get  it  resumed. 

7.  I  doubt  whether  any  one  will  at  present  take  np  the  task  of  transla^ 
tion.  __— 

Tinnevelly. — 1.  8.  B.  Ramakrishna  Aiyer  is  the  President;  T.  A.  Anaii- 
tharama  Aiyer  is  the  Vice-President;  S.  Bamachandra  Sastri  is  ^e 
Secrf>tary. 

2.  The  number  of  meetings  held  daring  the  quarter  ending  Slst  March 
1891  is  15. 

3.  The  percentage  of  attendance  at  the  Branch  meeting  is  100  :  and  the 
average  attendance  of  the  special  meetings  held  for  sympathisers  is  5  per 
meeting. 

4  The  Praenottara  Branch  Work  Papers,  Selections  from  the  UteoaO' 
phiet,  the  Secret  Doctrine,  &c.,  are  read,  explained  and  discussed. 

5.  The  Branch  is  working  in  a  quiet  way,  and  is  beginning  to  attract 
public  attention  as  evidenced  by  the  attendance  of  sympathisers. 

6.  There  is  a  small  Library  of  23  volumes  attached  to  the  Brandl 
and  the  Branch  subscribes  for  the  Uteosojohiet. 

7.  The  i^ranch  is  willing  to  undertake  the  translation  into  English  of 
such  Tamil  works  as  the  General  Secretary  may  think  fit  to  name. 


Branch, — 1.    Babu  Bajkissen  Mukerji,  President  ;  Babu    Priya 
Nath  Doss,  Secretary. 

2.  Four.  It  is  convened  every  fortnight.  The  first  regular  meeting^ 
was  commenced  from  February  last. 

3.  Thirty- three  per  cent.  The  chief  cause  in  the  smallness  of  attend- 
ance of  the  members  in  the  meetings,  is  that  most  of  them  live  at  distant 
places  from  this. 

4.  Sreemutbhcufavat,  Branch  Papers  and  other  books  relating  to  Hindoo 
Sastra  were  read  and  discussed. 

5.  The  people  at  this  place  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  the  movement,  and 
have  full  sympathy  with  its  objects. 

6.  A  very  small  Library.  The  Thsosophist  is  subscribed  for  jointly  by 
the  President  and  Secretary,  and  is  circulated  to  all  the  members  for  perusal 

7.  Translation  work  possible  at  present. 

Berhampcire, — 1.  Office-hearers.-^A.t  the  last  election  the  undermentioned 
gentlemen  were  electeoas  Office-bearers  for  the  year  1891  : 

Babu  Dina  Nath  Ganguli,  President ;  Babu  Satcoiiri  Mukherji,  Vice-Pre- 
sident ;  Babu  Kanai  Lai  Banerji,  Secretary ;  Babu  Bajkrishna  Banerji,  AssU 
Secretary ;  Babu  Bunwari  Lai  Mukherji,  Librarian ;  Babu  Nafar  Das  Bay» 
Accountant  and  Trea^surer, 

CounciL-^ln  addition  to  the  Office-bearers,  who  are  ex-ofiiciamembvs  of 
the  Council,  the  following  gentlemen  were  ejected  as  QoimeilkHrs. 

Babu  Tridhara  Charan  Bhatta,  Babu  Prasanna  Chandra  Boy,  Babu 
Kali  Prasanna  Mukerji,  Babu  Murari  Lai  Majumdar,  Babu  Kamakshya 
Prasad  Ganguli,  Babu  Mrityunjaya  Bbattacharji.  Babu  Govinda  Gopal 
Gupta,  Babu  Harikrishna  Majumdir  and  Pandit  Keshab  Chandra  Yidya* 
ratna. 

2i,  The  members  meet  regularly  once  every  week,  the  day  of  meetinfir 
hi'in^  Siiturilay,      During  the  la^t  quarter  tivc I vc  ordluary  meetings  wtag 
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3.  The  average  attendance  of  members  in  their  weekly  meetings  is  from 
40  to  50  per  cent.  Out  of  a  total  of  40  members,  geiierally^l6  to  20  meet  every 
iroek. 

4.  Subjects,  such  as  "The  Doctrine  of  Karma,"  "The  Seven  Principles  of 
Man,"  *•  Re-inCAvnation,'*  "  Theosophy — What  it  is,"  &c.,  were  taken  up  aud 
discussed.  The  Branch  Papers  issued  from  the  Head-quarters  were  read  at 
the  meetings.  tSome  of  the  questio^ns  given  at  the  end  of  the  I^rasnoUara 
were  answered. 

5.  Of  the  outside  public  there  are  some  who  are  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  aims  and  objects  of  the  movement.  But  «s  our  ordinary  meetings  are 
not  open  to  the  public,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  bulk  of  the 
public. 

Of  late  there  have  been  three  new  admissions. 

6.  There  is  a  very  decent  collection  of  valuable  theosophical  works  at- 
tached to  this  Branch.  The  Library  ulso  contains  a  good  number  of  Sanukrit 
books.  The  three  leading  theosopkiical  jom-nak,  the  Fath,  Lucifer,  and 
Theosophiei  were  used  to  be  taken  by  the  Branch,  bub  owing  to  shortness  of 
funds,  the  Theosophist  only  has  been  retained  for  the  present. 

7.  In  response  to  the  call  of  Mr.  Judge,  of  America,  the  PreMdent  and 
the  Secretary  undertook  the  translation  of  two  small  philosophical  pieces. 
They  have  been  forwarded  to  America ;  others  are  to  follow. 

Calcuita, — 1.  Babu  Korendra  Nath  Sen,  PreBident ;  Babu  Neel  Comul 
Mookerjee,  Secretary ;  Babu  Brojendra  Nath  Banerji,  Joint  Seoretary  ;  Babu 
BalaiOhand  Muliick,  Assistant  Secretary;  Bab  Promotho  Nath  Chatierji, 
Librcurian ;  Babu  Gyan  Oh^ndra  Bysack,  Treaswrer, 

2.  Meetings  are  held  almost  every  Sunday  at  the  house  of  our  President 
at  7  p.  M. 

8.  Generally  5  to  7  members  attend  on  the  average  at  every  meeting. 
4.    Dicicussion  ou  Tueosophicttl  matters  and  reiMiings  from  Hindu  I'Lilo* 
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The  Public  do  not  evince  as  much  interest  as  it  used  to  do  before. 

6.  This  Branch  has  a  little  Library. 

7.  Aff  r(*$7ard^  troTislating  and  other  matters,  these  are  before  the  mem- 
bers and  the  result  wil  be  made  known  to  you  later  on. 

Ambasamudram  Branch. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Ambasamudi*am  Branch  held  on  the  7th  June  1891, 
the  following  business  was  transacted  : — 

1.  Resolved,  that  the  resignations  of  Messrs.  Lakshmana  Iyengar  and 
Sankaranarayanier  be  accepted  on  their  paying  up  arrears  of  subscriptious 
due  to  thn  Society  up  to  tbe  date  of  their  resignations. 

2.  Mr.  Madanasami  Sow  having  resigned  his  office  of  President,  the 
thanks  of  the  Branch  are  cordially  tendered  to  him  for  past  services  he 
rendered.  Proposed  bv  Mr.  V.  M  and  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  P.,  that  Mr.  T. 
Yarada  Row  be  seiectea  as  President.    Carried  nem  con. 

3.  Resolved,  tnat  Mr.  Neelakantamier  and  Balakrishnier  be  requested 
to  compile  a  list  of  works  on  Yoga  and  Mantras  in  Tamil  language,  which 
are  treated  as  authorities  in  Southern  India.  The  period  allowed  is  four 
weeks. 

4.  Mr.  Madanasami  Row  has  been  requested  to  expedite  the  transcrip- 
tion of  Dtianurvidya  and  Gamana  Gulika  Sastra,  which  are  now  being  got 
teady  under  his  auspices. 

5.  Libraries  are  said  to  exist  in  many  villages,  and  Mr.  Parthasarathy 
Naidoo  has  been  i-equcsted  to  find  out  in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Samoo  Iyer 
and  Subba  lyerijf  Kallidaikuriohi  what  rare  manuscripts  could  be  had  for 
copying  purposes  from  any  of  the  above  libraries  there  and  report  the  result 
ftt  tke  next  meeting. 

.«_«-.  R.  Subbiah,  Secy. 

THE  LATE  MADAME  BLAVATSKY. 

Extracts  from  letters  qf  sympathy  received  from  Indian  Branches, 

1.    Meemt,'~Be9olted :  That  the  Meerut  Theosophical  Society  puts  on 

record  its  deep  sense  of  regret  aA  the  loss  which  it  believes  the  members 

of  tbe  Theosophical  Society  especially,  and  the  caa^  of  human  spiritual 


founder  of  toe  Xbeosopnicai  aociei^y ;  ana  repnaiai»8  wii>a  maignaiion  any 
Blur  which  ignorance,  malignity  or  avarice  has  laid  or  might  yet  lay  upon 
her  character. 

Tipperah :— Resolved,  that  this  raeetinflf  appreciating  with  feelings  of 
gratitude  the  work  done  by  Madame  H.  P.  Blavatsky,  the  Co-foander  or  the 
Theosophical  Society,  towards  reviving  and  stimulating  interest  in  spiritual 
matters,  in  reawakening  in  India  a  love  tor  Aryan  literature,  religion,  philo- 
sophy and  science,  and  in  spreading  throughout  the  old  and  new  continents 
an  interest  in  their  study,  deeply  mourn  her  death,  which  may  be  regarded 
not  only  as  a  loss  to  the  cause  of  Theosophy,  but  as  a  national  loss  to  the 
natives  of  India. 

Cvddapah,—We  are  all  here  very  sorry  for  the  death  of  our  late  revered 
Madame  Blavatsky.  This  Branch  has  passed  a  resolution  of  deep  regret  at  her 
death,  and  considers  that  humanity  has  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  her  death. 
It  has  also  been  resolved  that  you  should  be  requested  to  take  steps  to  adopt 
measures  how  to  best  commemorate  her  name  in  a  fitting  and  lasting 
manner. 

Benares, — "  That  this  meeting  formally  places  on  record  an  expression 
of  its  profound  grief  at  the  unexpected  loss  of  its  spiritual  preceptor, 
Madame  H.  P.  Blavatsky,  and  its  deep  sense  of  gratitude  towaros  her  for 
the  invaluable  services  she  rendered  to  the  world  at  large  and  to  itself  in 
particular.  That,  moreover,  the  Secretary  do  solicit  instructions  from  the 
Head-quarters  as  to  its  future  course,  and  enquire  what  arrangements  have 
been  made  regarding  the  vacancy  made  in  the  ofifice." 

Hi/nfudaAfan  Esoteric, — We  have  read  with  deep  regret  the  announcement 
in  Renter's  telegram  of  the  departure  of  Madame  Blavatsky  from  this  world. 
Although  the  state  of  her  health  did  not  leave  any  hope  uf  her  recovery,  and 
from  all  accounts  it  was  feared  that  the  time  was  not  far  off  when  she  would 
be  lost  to  us,  yet  the  shock  occasioned  by  the  event  is  in  no  way  less  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  been. 

Madame  Blavatsky  was,  and  her  memory  still  is,  and  ever  will  be, 
endeared  to  every  Indian  heart  acquainted  with  what  she  has  done  for  the 
regeneration  of  this  poor  country.  Her  loss  is  simply  irreparable,  and  it 
affects  not  only  India,  but  the  whole  world. 

Though  slandered  from  many  a  quarter,  there  will  come  a  time  when 
the  mists  that  dim  at  present  the  sight  of  the  ignorant  and  the  bigoted  will 
disappear,  and  the  world  will  see  what  a  noble  philanthropic  lady  she  was 
aud  what  good  she  has  done  to  mankind  in  general. 

It  behaves  all  true  Theosophists  to  pay  suitable  tribute  to  her  memory 
and  preserve  it  in  as  best  way  as  possible.  In  our  humble  opinion  this  can- 
not be  better  done  than  by  earnestly  fostering  the  growth  of  the  tree  she  hs8 
planted,  and  allowing  it  to  take  deep  root  into  our  hearts  and  bear  in  time 
the  sweet  fruits  expected  of  it. 

Dtirhhawjit. — ^1  mu  vi-t  y  nun  y  to  hoar  of  the  death  of  onr  beloved  Madftme 
Blavatsky*  ludiii  has  lost  its  groate^t  beneftt'Ctur,  und  1  am  sure  her  Ic^i^i 
will  be  mourned  a*  loog  an  her  memory  l&hit^, 

CaUittla.~lt  was  reeoked  that  the  raembera  of  the  Bengal  Theosoplii^al 
8ocic!iy  express  their  uiifc^isfned  and  prrd'iaiiid  re  pre  t  at  the  loss  sustained  ]xj 
tkwThpoBnphical  Society  in  general,  oviiug  to  thed<:*athof  Mudamo  BkvsUbj, 
and  the  Bengal  Theosophical  Society  \h  quire  wiUing  to  join  in  any  inovu- 
jQGut  that  may  be  bet  on  foot  to  perpetuate  her  menvory. 

Bangalore.  OantonmrnL — Resolved,  tiiat  the  followiug  teleKram  of  fiotr* 
dol^nt'c  on  the  denii^e  of  M  Hid  a  me  Blavatukj,  sent  in  the  umhq  oi  the  Br&mjli 
to  the  nead-quartcTH,  be  adopted  :-^ 

"Painfnlly  surprhed  to  learQ  of  physical  death  of  onr  mnoh  i«^eo£(>d 

Mftdame  Blaratwky.  Humanity  undoubtedlj  lost  a  true  spiritual  gnidci  Ouf 
humble  and  sincere  condolence  lo  Colonel^  col  leagues  aud  all  Theosopblsiii. 
Maj  hpr  spiritual  light  coritinue  to  sbed  its  luatrcf  upon  our  spiritaal  cause/' 
Kesolred,  that,  as  a  humble  token  from  this  branch  of  the  gr&titudtUi 
the  late  Mivdame  Blavatsky,  which  she  h&a  earned  by  her  eelf-devotitni  fo 
the  TbeosopliictU  cau30  she  Jms  touiidedj  a  prize  ic  the  abapo  of  a  medil*  or 
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otlierwipe  of  the  value  not  exceeding  Eg.  15,  to  be  fcAlled  H.  P.  B**fl  prisse-^ 
be  awarded  from  time  to  time  to  the  recipient  from  the  Parent  Society  of 
iSubba  Row's  medal.  Towards  this  object,  a  sum  of  Rs.  300  now  in  hand  will 
be  invested  in  proper  securities*  and  the  pi'oposed  expenditure  defrayed  from 
th^  interest  accruing  therefrom. 

Resolved,  that  a  bust  of  Madame  Blavatsky  be  obtained  and  placed  in  a 
conspicuous  part  of  the  Society's  premises. 

At  the  close  of  the  business  part  of  this  meeting,  brother  Subramftnid 
Iyer,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Branch,  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  life  of  the 
illustrious  lady,  which  was  listened  to  with  profound  attention  and  respect. 

Kanigiri, — ^Resolved,  that  this  Branch  deeply  regrets  the  death  of 
Madame  Blavatsky^  co-founder  of  the  Theosophicaf  Society,  and  records  itiii 
sense  of  the  irreparable  loss  sustained  by  humanity  by  this  untimely  event. 

Kancharapara  {Seety  T.  8.)— It  grieves  us  mudh  to  read  in  the  Mirror 
of  the  14th  May  of  the  death  of  our  much  respected  Madame  Blavatsky, 
Which  occurred  on  the  9th  instant.  In  our  humble  opinion,  it  suggests  itself 
that  something  in  commemoration  of  the  lamented  death  might  be  done  to 
perpetuate  her  memory  in  India.  Her  departure  is  an  universal  calamity 
throughout  the  whole  world. 

Mussuffer2)ore. — Deep  regret  is  being  felt  by  the  iTieosophist*  and  others 
of  this  (Muzutferpore)  town  for  the  death  of  Madame  Blavatsky,  which  is 
regarded  as  a  calamity  to  the  world.  Her  grand  unselfish  labour  fot*  the  causfe 
of  humanity,  her  intimate  practical  familiarity  with  the  secrets  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  the  noble  and  self-sacrificing  life  led  by  hei*,  are  being  frankly 
acknowledged  and  recognized  by  all. 

8tirat.*—At  a  special  meeting  of  the  members  6f  this  Branch,  held  in 
accordance  with  a  memo  dated  the  13th  instant,  it  was  resolved  that  this 
Branch  records  its  sense  of  deep  regret  at  the  death  of  Madame  Blavatsky. 
In  Madame  Blavatsky  the  Theosophical  Society  has  lost  one  of  its  founders, 
true  friend  and  a  guardian  angel. 

Also,  that  this  Branch  repudiates  very  stronely  the  nnjust  atipersions 
and  baseless  calumnies  cast  upon  the  late  lamented  Madame  BlaVatsky  by 
the  Editor  of  The  Times  of  India. 

BerhaTtvpore. — Resolved :  1.  That  the  members  of  thi^  Branch  TheosTophical 
Society  assembled  in  meeting  do  place  on  record  their  deep  sense  of  sorrow  at 
the  death  of  Madmne  Blavatsky. 

2.  That  in  order  to  perpetuate  her  memory  fittingly,  some  effectual 
means  be  promptly  adopted.  ^ 

3.  That  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Indian  Section  be  earnestly 
requested  to  give  the  initial  impulse  in  consultation  with  the  Secretaries  of 
Inaian  Branches,  and  ask  them  to  combine  and  settle  what  best  form  of 
memorial  to  be  adopted. 

4.  That  a  message  be  at  once  despatched  to  Mr.  G.  R.  S.  Mead  to  the 
following  effect  i — 

"  This  branch  at  meeting  mourns  deeply  at  Madame's  loss.** 

Amhammudraiii. — This  Branch  has  received  with  deepest  i^egret  the 
news  of  the  parting  of  this  life,  of  our  most  revered  and  dear  MadamB 
Blavatsky,  and  the  members  beg  you  to  convey  to  t)ur  President-Founder, 
iJ.  S.  Olcott,  our  heartfelt  condolence  in  this  sad  bereavement. 

Bezicada. — Resolved :  1.  That  this  Branch  expresses  its  deep  regret  for 
the  loss  it  has  sustained  in  her  untimely  death. 

2.  That  this  Branch  is  prepared  to  co-operate  with  the  parental 
Society  with  regard  to  any  steps  that  it  may  undertake  for  the  commemO« 
ration  of  her  name  in  connection  with  the  Theosophical  movements. 

8.    That  a  letter  of  condolence  be  sent  to  Col.  Olcott. 

Goimhatore, — The  Branch  expresses  its  profound  regret  at  the  unexpect« 
ed  death  of  our  revered  teacher  H.  P.  B. ;  also  words  cannot  adequately 
describe  the  sorrow  of  the  members,  who  are  fully  aware  that  the  present 
Hindu  religious  revival  is  mainly  due  to  her  noble  efforts  in  this  direction. 

They  are  also  conscious  that  her  loss  is  irreparable,  and  yet  hope  that  the 
Masters  will  find  their  way  to  fill  up  her  place. 

Tiruvalur, — It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  we  beg  to  convey  to  you,  and 
through  you  to  the  President  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  our  deep  and 
heartfelt  sorrow  for  the  bereavement  that  Yfe,  and  the  humanity  in  general, 
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jbave  sastained  in  the  loss  of  oar  mncfa-esteemed  and  revered  sister  Madame 
Helena  Petrovna  Blavatsky.  Hers  was  a  model  of  life — the  like  of  which  we 
can  seldom  see  in  this  world.  Her  zeal  and  devotedness  to  the  noble  cause 
of  Theosophy,  her  valuable  contributions  in  that  branch  of  knowledge,  her 
unsparing  and  ceaseless  efforts  in  the  revival  and  spread  of  Theosopby,  and 
her  considerable  self-sacrifice — all  place  us  under  an  immense  debt  of  grati- 
tude, and  impel  us  to  signify  our  appreciation  of  all  that  she  did  for  us  by 
raising  a  memorial  to  her  memory. 

Hyderdbad. — At  a  meeting  of  this  Branchy  on  the  15th  May  1891,  the 
following  was  read  by  Bro.  Nandlal  Seel : — 

We  have  met  to-day  to  perform  a  mournful  but  sacred  duty.  We  have 
met  together  to  pay  our  tribute  of  respect  to  tlie  memory  of  Madame 
Blavatsky,  the  news  of  whose  death  has  filled  our  hearts  with  sorrow.  It  is 
not  possible  for  any  of  us  to  give  utterance  to  what  we  feel.  Our  grief  is 
too  deep  to  find  expression  in  words.  Madame  Blavatsky  was  a  foreign  lady, 
alien  in  race,  in  colour,  and  in  habits  of  life.  Why  then  should  we  feel  her 
loss  so  keenly  P  It  was  because  she  conauered  our  hearts  with  her  love.  Her 
mission  in  this  world  was  to  teach  mankind  to  love  one  another  as  brothers. 
What  she  taught  others  to  do  she  carried  out  in  her  own  life.  She  brought 
about  the  foundation  of  the  Theosophlcal  Society,  whose  first  object  is  *'  to 
form  a  nucleus  of  Universal  Brotherhood  of  Humanity,  without  distinction  of 
race,  sex,  creed,  caste  or  colour. 

She  was  thoroughly  sincere  and  practical,  and  that  was  the  secret  of 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  Theosophical  Society.  She  loved  us  all  as  brothers, 
and  love,  as  everybodv  knows,  begets  love.  She  loved  us  dearly,  and  we 
fully  reciprocated  her  feeling,  and  now  that  she  has  parted  with  us  for  ever, 
we  mourn  her  loss  deeply. 

Madame  Blavatsky  devoted  herself  to  the  service  of  a  great  cause.  In 
working  for  that  cause  she  made  great  sacrifices.  Home,  wealth,  rank, 
power,  all,  all  she  gave  ^for  the  sake  of  that  cause.  But  how  has  she  been 
treated  by  the  world  P  We  all  know  that  "  few  persons  have  ever  been  the 
butt  of  more  persevering  and  malevolent  attack  than  that  which  for 
several  years  past  has  been  levelled  against  her."  The  most  pi^nful  oi 
these  attacks,  as  we  all  remember,  was  directed  from  India.  That  last 
attack  was  almost  too  much  for  her  sensitive  nature.  It  stung  her  to  the 
Quick.  Tet  she  suffered  calmly.  While  bitterly  assailed  on  all  aides  with 
the  shafts  of  calumny,  she  wrote  to  a  friend : — 

«  Why  should  I  complain  P  Has  not  Master  left  it  to  my  choice  to  either 
follow  the  dictates  of  Lord  Buddha,  who  enjoins  us  not  to  fail  to  feed  even  a 
starving  serpent,  scorning  all  fear  lest  it  should  turn  round  and  bite  the  hand 
that  feeds  it ;  or  to  face  ^arma,  which  is  sure  to  punish  him  who  turns  away 
from  the  sight  of  sin  and  misery,  or  fails  to  relieve  the  sinner  or  the 
fiufferer,  Ac. 

"  Am  I  greater  or  any  way  better  than  were  St.  Grermain  and  Cagliostro, 
Paracelsus  and  so  many  other  mart3rr8  whose  names  appear  in  the  Encjrlo- 
pcedia  of  the  19th  century  over  the  meritorious  title  of  charlatans  and 
impostors  P  It  shall  be  the  i^arma  of  blind  and  wicked  judges,  not  mine." 

•  •  •  •  •  # 

**  Who  of  the  public  knows  that,  after  having  worked  for  and  given  my 
life  to  the  progress  of  the  Society  for  over  ten  years,  I  have  been  forced  to 
leave  India  a  beggar,  depending  upon  the  bounty  of  the  Theosophisi  (my  own 
journal,  founded  and  created  with  my  own  money)  for  mv  daily  support.  I 
made  out  to  be  a  mercenary  iippostor,  a  fraud  for  the  sake  of  money,  when 
thousands  of  my  own  money  earned  by  ray  Itussian  articles  have  been  given 
away,  when  for  five  years  I  have  abandoned   the  price   of  Isis  and  the 

income  of  the  J^ieosophiat  to  support  the  Society," 

•  •  #  •  •  • 

But  aU  her  troubles  are  tiow  over.  She  has  faithfully  fulfilled  her  mh- 
sion,  and  let  ua  hope  her  soul  rests  in  peace*  Let  us  hope  she  has  obtaiiied 
that  Nirvana  aftDi-  which  all  ot  us  are  striving.  Her  work  TviJI  long  aurvi^c 
her,  and  for  ages  to  eome  the  fruits  of  her  genius  will  extite  tbe  wonder 
and  the  admiration  of  tbe  inteJlecttjal  world.  The  Ioks  caused  to  tbe  Th«*- 
sopbicftl  Society  by  hfjr  death  is  irreparable,  but  let  us  htspe  her  spirit  nill 
guide  UB  in  the  great  work. 
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Proposed  by  Bro.  Nandlal  Seel  and  seconded  by  Bro.  PesioUji,  that 
in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  cause  of  Theosophy  has  suffered  an  irre- 
parable loss  by  the  death  of  Madame  H.  P.  Blavaisky. 

This  Resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Cocanada. — At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Gocanada  Theosophical 
Society  and  its  sympathizers,  Mr.  K.  Perraju,  its  Secretary,  said  as  follows : — 

"  The  death  of  Madame  Blavatsky  will  be  felt  amoug  the  Hindus  as  a 
national  loss.  Some  years  ago  it  was  thought  that  her  health  being  very 
indifferent,  she  would  soon  lea^e  our  plane  to  work  in  another,  whose  elements 
Willi  of  course,  be  less  gross  and  whose  inmates  less  material,  but  such  it  was 
that  Fate  led  her  on  and  her  soul  did  not  leave  her  body,  as  she  incessantly 
toiled  for  the  welfare  of  humanity ;  and  sickly  as  she  was,  worked  at  the 
completion  of  the  "  Secret  Doctrine,"  which  is  a  splendid  and  unrivalled  be- 
quest, especially  to  the  western  nations,  throwing,  as  it  does,  a  flood  of  light 
over  the  hitherto  unknown  and,  what  is  worse,  misrepresented  philosophies 
and  mysticism  of  the  ancient  Oriental  nations.  The  masterly  elucidation  of 
the  problems  of  the  universe — ^life  and  death — ^is  unparalleled,  and  her  monu- 
mental work  speaks  for  itself,  and  is  destined  to  last  for  ages  and  influence 
the  national  mind  and  the  intellectual  sphere.  This  lady  who  was  reput- 
ed to  be  well  conversant  with  15  languag^es,  if  not  their  complete  master, 
was  bom  in  conservative  Bussia,  but  finding,  though  still  a  youth,  her  sur- 
roundings and  social  connections  imcongenial  to  her  temperament,  left  her 
native  home  and  went  to  every  place  and  country  where  she  expected  to 
quench  her  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  female  as  she  was,  spent  her  time  among 
races  alien  to  her  in  every  respect ;  and  cultivating  their  language  and 
manners  and  understanding  their  modes  of  thought,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
unearthing  and  comprehending  their  philosophies  if  they  be  worth  a  name. 
Destiny  eventually  took  her  to  America,  and  her  admirable,  though  chequered 
career,  culminated  in  the  organization  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  to  which 
and  to  mankind  in  general,  she  gave  the  benefit  of  ner  life -long  researches. 
I  hope  that  a  Boswell  would  write  her  biography  and  a  Macaulay  review  it. 

Heformers  and  benefactors  of  the  human  race  are  always  men  in  advance 
of  their  fellow-beings,  wending  their  way  against  the  current,  and  if  they 
could  hold  their  own  and  keep  their  head  above,  they  sooner  or  later  reach 
their  goal :  otherwise  they  drop  in  the  current  and  are  swept  awav  with  it. 
It  is  no  wonder  if  they  are  neglected,  nay  reviled,  or  even  destroyed  in  their 
time.  The  beautiful  story  in  the  Arabian  Nights  of  the  virgin  lady,  after 
the  death  of  her  brothers  in  the  attempt,  stuffing  her  ears  with  cotton  and 
not  minding  the  threatening  abuse  or  delicious  tempting  music,  but  going 
straightway  uphill  without  looking  back,  and  securUig  at  last  the  precious 
object  in  view,  indeed,  serves  as  a  parable.  What  discovery  was  hailed  with 
gratitude  in  the  beginning,  howsoever  it  was  capable  of  benefiting  humanity  ? 
Columbus,  the  discoverer  of  the  New  World,  was  hooted  after  as  a  mad  man 
in  the  streets  of  Madrid,  and  was  very  nearly  being  arraigned  before  the  In- 
cjuisition  and  burned  alive  for  his  heterodox  theory,  that  the  earth  was  a  roll- 
ing ball,  its  upper  as  well  as  lower  half  being  inhabitable  alike ;  though  we 
now  see  from  tne  papers  that  the  clergy  are  anxious  to  dub  him  with  saint- 
hood. Italy  is  now  prcmd  of  Chlileo,  whom  she  ignominiously  persecuted  for 
the  so-called  heretical  doctrines.  Seven  cities  now  claim  the  birth  of  Homer, 
where  the  living  Homer  begged  his  dailjr  bread.  The  Greek  Government 
was  not  ashamed  for  poisoning  and  murdering  Socrates,  the  nrince  of  philo- 
sophers. How  was  Harvey's  system  of  circulation  of  blood,  wnich  is  now  the 
guiding  compass  of  every  street  surgeon,  received  by  the  French  Academy  P 

Instances  are  not  exhaustive.  Had  Blavatsky  expounded  her  "  Secret 
Doctrine"  in  the  medisBval  ages  as  she  did  in  the  nineteenth  century,  she  would 
have  been  sent  to  the  fagot  as  a  heretio  or  witch.  Her  fierce  and  incontro- 
vertible onslaughts  and  attacks  against  dogmatic  Christianity  and  Material- 
ism raised  a  host  of  enemies  against  her.  Her  vilUfsra,  though  in  the  present 
a^e  they  cannot  make  use  of  the  fagot  or  poison,  tried  by  every  means  in  their 
power  to  enrage  the  master  against  her,  and  poison  public  opinion.  Truly 
our  good  fellows  willed  to  do  wnat  their  predecessors  actually  did.  An  Anglo- 
Indian  Daily,  no  less  than  the  Pioneer,  stigmatizes  her  as  one  of  the  bum- 
bugs  whom  the  world  is  fast  loosing.  Did  she  enrich  herself  a  bit  or  seek 
to  do  BO  by  her  imposture  P  Did  she  not  lose  wealth,  station  in  life,  and  every, 
thing  which  ordinary  mortals  hold  very  dear  to  the  end  of  their  lives  and 


acljuatsd  hcnelf  to  everj  clim©  and  race  for  tbe  sake  oFan  idea?  Sbo 
rigbtlj  doiiervea  the  appellatiou,  if  by  'Immbufir'  wo  mean  a  person  whose 
t^oustanfc  endeavour  is  to  olieat  the  erring  niortab  of  thoir  ij^nor&ncBtSiqterdi^ 
iiW,  and  everj  other  phinse  of  their  lower  natnre* 

I  am  far  from  beiiij^  projiidiced  by  the  theory  that  the  oxponnder  of 
pnch  noble  doctrines  is  inherently  inc^tpable  of  bein^  a  mean  impoRtor  in 
other  matte r?.  Is  not  fiaeon  the  priace  of  modern  philosophers,  rigUtly 
L-alled  by  a  poet, 

*  The  brigbteati  wiaest,  meaticat  of  mankioil/ 

When  T  examined  the  theory  set  up  by  her  aut4igonvst  in  respect  of  the 
welbknown  incident  ascribed  to  her,  J  at  once  lo and  that  it  could  not  bold 
water  for  a  moment  and  hoktered  up  itself. 

Whatever  doiihta  thero  might  hitherto  have  existed  in  tbe  miods  of 
somo,  they  sliould  have  been  dispelled  by  a  perusal  of  the  adminihly  hrid 
article  of  Mrs,  Annie  Beaant,  published  in  *  Time,'  vrhich  the  UeueraL  S*jori*- 
tary  bad  been  kind  enough  to  wend  us.  It  had  always  been  gratifying  tLivt 
not  one  weatern  thinker,  whoso  views  are  entitled  to  weight,  joined  the  guiig 
of  tbe  assailants.  But  to  borrow  a  metaphor  from  Goldtmith,  tbf^so  ciouds 
atid  »torms  raised  by  interested  opponents  could  only  reel  round  the  ham 
of  her  a  da  man  ti  no  rock,  leaving  a  eonaiderable  portion  and  the  tup  optin  to 
etariial  Hnn$hm^, 

One  remarkable  reanlt  of  her  advent  is  tbe  restoration  of  tbe  prestige 
of  the  Hindu  race  as  the  infallible  and  scientific  expounder  of  the  problema 
of  life  and  death,  A  dcnadc  ago  we  were  ashamed  to  call  ourselves  Hindus, 
but  now  we  are  proud  of  being  so.  Tbe  Secret  Doctrine  of  which  Blavatskj 
i^  the  tirst  European  espounder  is,  in  the  main,  harmonious  Cif  not  altogether 
itself)  with  the  grand  Adwaita  philosophic  system  of  the  Aryans,  lirbich 
Shankara  was  the  latest  masterful  advocate.  The  Aryans  arc  now  held 
in  VGJieration  among  the  great  thinkers  of  the  age.  There  is  a  cod- 
stsmt  demand  for  books  on  Hindu  religion  and  pbUosophy^  and  they  iiro 
being  trans Uced  into  many  languages.  You  will  now  find  Bhagavathgitha 
on  the  tables  of  thousands  of  Americans  and  Europeans.  The  proseat  ttn* 
doncy  of  phLloaophy  is  remarkable,  and  the  predictions  is  not  too  san^aitie 
that  in  course  of  time,  Adwaitism  or  Buddhism  will  be  the  ruling  syat^m 
of  the  inteJIectual  world.  Wo  Hindus  capeciiilly  are  deeply  indebted  to 
her  for  the  revival  of  our  ancient  religion  and  philosophy,  and  cannot  bat 
mourn  bcr  loss  as  irreparable.*^ 

The  meeting  recorded  its  high  sense  of  the  invaluable  services  rendered! 
by  ^tadame  B  la  vat  sky  to  the  cause  of  Thcobophy  and  its  profound  sorrovr 
for  bcr  lamented  death. 

Oolttcamimd.-^RGBQlTfid  ;  '^  1*  This  branch  desires  to  express  iti  deep- 
felt  grief  at  the  loss  of  Madame  H.  P,  Blavatsky,  and  would  pbc«  or 
record  its  gi*cat  appreciation  of  the  noble  work  she  baa  done,  not  only  fur 
India,  but  for  the  greater  part  of  the  world,  and  to  mark  its  sense  of  these 
,  services  would  be  prepared  to  join  m  any  xribute  to  hei"  memory  which  nwy 
be  found  ;tppti cable,  such  as  her  portrait  to  be  placed  in  the  Library, 

**  2.  This  branch  would  protest  most  strongly  again t>t  tbe  venomon* 
nnd  false  attacks  made  by  the  newspapers,  such  as  tbe  Bo^nhaij  Ttm^f  / 
Jridia,  the  I^oimbaif  GazHte,  the  Pioneert  and  certain  English  papers,  againsD 
the  life  and  character  of  one  who  was  devoted  to  the  amelioration  of  mankind 
and  thought  her  life  hut  a  poor  gacriiice  to  attain  that  end,*' 


PriQlod  by  Gkaveh,  Gooeson  and  Cu,,  at  the  Scott  \fih  Free^^  Jliiclras,  und  publtala'd 
for  the  Proprietors  by  the  Baeineafi  ilanager,  Mr.  T^  Vijia  Kaghava  CkoxK  at 
Adyar,  Madr34. 


The  recent  Convention  of  the  Theosophical  Society  in  Europe,  in  res- 
ponse  to  the  universal  desire  of  the  Society,  as  shown  by  the  letters  and 
telegrams  received,  adopted,  unanimously,  the  following  resolutions  : — 

1.  That  the  most  fitting  and  permanent  memorial  of  H.  P.  B.'s  life 
and  work  would  be  the  production  and  publication  of  such  papers,  books 
and  translations,  as  will  tend  to  promote  that  intimate  union  between  the 
life  and  thought  of  tho  Orient  and  the  Occident,  to  the  bringing  about  of 
which  her  life  was  devoted. 

2.  That  an  "  H.  P.  B.  Memorial  Fund"  be  instituted  for  this  purpose, 
to  which  all  those  who  feel  gratitude  or  admiration  towards  H.  P.  B.  for 
her  work,  both  within  and  without  the  Theosophical  Society,  are  earnestly 
invited  to  contribute  as  their  means  may  allow. 

8*  That  the  President  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  together  with  the 
Greneral  Secretaries  of  all  Sections  of  the  same,  constitute  the  Committee  of 
Management  of  this  Fund. 

4.  That  the  Presidents  of  Lodges  in  each  Section  be  a  Committee  to  col- 
lect and  forward  to  the  General  Secretary  of  their  respective  Sections  the 
neoessary  funds  for  this  purpose. 

The  plan  thus  suggested  has  been  carefully  considered  by  the  Council 
of  the  Theosophical  Society  and  meets  with  their  unanimous  approval,  and 
we  now  appeal  to  you  to  make  a  sustained  and  energetic  effort  among  the 
InOTibers  of  your  Branch,  as  well  as  among  all  those  of  your  friends  and 
acquaintances  who  appreciate  H.  P.  B.'s  labours,  to  assist  in  collecting  a 
sum  which  shall  be  worthy  of  the  Society  and  of  the  objects  to  which  it  is 
to  be  devoted. 

We  hope  that  every  member  of  the  Theosophical  Society  in  the  world 
will  cofitribute,  according  to  his  or  her  means,  to  this  noble  work ;  no  sum, 
however  small,  is  too  little  to  find  a  place  in  this  memorial  of  universal  grati- 
tude ;  none,  however  large,  is  too  great  for  so  important  and  unique  an  occasion, 
for  the  love  and  gratitude  of  each  must  be  measured,  not  by  the  amouat 
given,  but  by  its  proportion  to  the  means  of  the  giver  and  to  the  spirit  in 
which  he  gives. 

All  sums  collected  should  be  forwarded  as  follows,  and  will  be  only 
acknowledged  in  the  magazines  of  the  Society.    A  list  of  the  names  of  the 
donors  and  the  amounts  contributed  should  accompany  each  remittance. 
In  India,  Burma,  Ceylon,  and  the  far  East,  to : — 

The  Genxbal  Secretaey,  Indian  Section  T.  S., 
In  America,  to : —  Adyar,  Madrcu, 

The  General  Secretary,  American  Section  T.  S., 

P.  0.  Box  2669,  New  York  CUy,  U.  S.,  A. 
In  Europe,  to ;: — ; 

The  General  Secrxtart,  European  Section  T.  S., 

19,  Avenue  Boctd,  Eegent'a  Park,  London,  N,  W., 
In  Australasia,  to  r:—  Engkmd. 

Dr.  a.  Carroll, 

Oenerdl  Secretary,  Australasian  Section  T.  S., 

6,   Victoria  Chambers,  ElizahetJt  Street, 

Sydney,  N.  8.  W. 
London,  17<^JttZy,189L  H.  S.  Olcott,  p.  T.  S. 

JViLLUM  Q.  Judge, 

General  Secretary,  Afnerican  SecHon  7.  5. 
G.  B.  S.  Mead, 

General  Secretary,  European  SecHon  T.  8. 
Bertram  Keightlet, 

General  Secretary,  Indian  Secium  T.  8. 

THE  HEALTH  OP  COL.  OLCOTT  AND  MBS.  BESANT'S 

YISIT  TO  INDIA. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  President's  physical  health  i0  quite 

restored,  and  his  mental  fatigue  entirely  removed  by  his  holiday  rest.    He. 

will  be^present  at  the  Convention,  and  hopes  to  induce  Mrs.  Besant  to  join 

bim  at  Head-quarters  then,  and  make  at  least  a  short  cold-woather  tour  in 


Thronirli  the  Gates  of  Gold— a  firagment  of  thonght, 

ByM.  oTAuthor  of  ♦*  Light  on  the  Path."  , 

This  book  is  divided  into  five  Chapters  and  contaiss  151  pages, 
gilt  on  one  side^  I 

Chapter     I.    The  Search  for  Pleastire. 

„        IL    The  Mystery  of  the  Threshold*  i 

,,       III.     The  Initial  EfEort. 
„       IV*    The  Meaning  of  Pain. 
„         V.     The  Secret  of  Strength.  ^ 

It  is  nicely  and  strongly  bound,  with  title  printed  in  gold.    The 
size  is  duodecimo.     It  is  an  importsxtt  and  instructive  book.    Our  i 
Catalogue  price  is  Us..  3-12-0.    it  is  now  reduced  to  Es.  3.    Those 
who  want  to  avail  of  this  opportunity  must  apply  to  the  Manager  | 
as  early  as  possible. 

NOTICE.  ~ 

Cosmology,  or  TTllivfinal  fikawioe— containing  the  Mysteries 
of  the  Universe  regarding  the  Macrocosm  and  Microcosm,  explained 
according  to  the  Religion  of  Christ  by  means  of  the  Secret  Symbok 
of  the  Bosicrueians  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  Centuries,  by 
Franz  Habtmank,  M.  J).,  author  of  White  and  Black  Magie^  &c* 

This  book  contains^  paged  and  twenty-five  large  plates  of  Bosi^ 
emcian  symbols.  They  are  important  inasmuch  as  they  show  the 
connection  between  Western  religious,  symbolism  and  that  of  our 
Hindu  temples.. 

The  me  of  the  book  is  17  X  12  inches*  Our  Catalogue  price  H 
Bs.  15.    It  is  now  reduced  to  Rs.  X2* 

Apply  to  the*  Manager  with  early  remittance* 

,-  NOTICE. 

Wanted  back  VolumeB  2, 4,  and  8  of  the  '^  TheosophisU'^ 

Apply  to  ijke  Manager^  "  Theosophist,    stating  teams. 

NOTICE. 

A  second  Edition  of  the  YUsktadvaita  Grtedlifm  is  m  the  Imds  of  o\i 
Printers.  It  will  be  ready  for  sale  shortlj*  Twenty-eight  new  Questions  and  Answer 
ha,re  been  added,  and  it  will  now  be  an  indispensable  Tezt^book  on  Yisiahtadvait 
philosophy*  The  author^  the  late  Pandit  V.  BhBahytb  Charya,  was  one  of  Ite  able:^ 
Pandits  in  India.  His  son/  Mr.  8.  E.  Gopala  Gharlu,  was  his  amanuensis,  and  it  i9  h\ 
who  has  compiled  the  new  Edition.  Its  price  will  be  6  Ans.,  as  hitherto*  Apply  t 
the  Manager,  Thooaophist  Office,  Adyar,  JiDadras. 

T,  p,  S. 

Tha  "  T.  P.  8.**  Series  is  now  in  its  seoond  year,  and  oondsts  of  u^SNatmjr  origisfl 
esssys  on  Theosophioal  snMeots  by  competent  writers.  These  are  Sasaed  geaaaaOv  twice  | 
nontli,  and  oonti^  from  19  to  SS  pages. 

flabseription  (/  a  year ;  7/6  for  In^Bai  10/  for  AastnlasSa. 
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NOTICE. 


The  Th408ophical  Society,  ae  euchf  ia  not  teepormble  for  any  opinion  or 
decla/ration  in  this  or  any  other  Jowmal,  ly  vshomeoever  eg^reseed,  unUu 
contained  in  an  official  document. 

Thft  Theoeophigt 'wiW  appear  eacli  montb,  and  will  contain  not  less  than  64  pagM  of  nadiag 
matter.  The  magazine  ia  offered  as  a  vehicle  for  the  diBsemination  of  facta  aha  optniottfl  cog* 
neoted  with  the  Asiatic  religions,  philosophies  and  sciences ;  contribntiona  on  all  of  which  snbjeco 
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founded. 

By    H.    p.    BLAVA 


(From  the  Open  Coui 
"Thie  is  a  largre  book,  well  printed,  and  well  ^ 
places  and  interesting  in  aU.    The  genius  of  it  is  pi 


sublime." 


NOTICE, 

THE  Works  of  Col.  Olcott,  Mr.  A.  P.  Sinnett,  "  ] 
w™^°'  **^®  ^*®  ^''  ^^  Kingsf ord,  Mr.  E.  Mai 
A.  B.  Waite,  Mr.  Hargrave  Jennings,  Miss  Pran< 
the  Countess  of  Caithness,  and  other  eminent  wri 
subjects, 

Pttbliahed  by  Mr.  Gkobgb 
are  now  obtainable  from 

Messrs.    KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  ' 
Who  now  also  publish 

Trabner's  Record  (a  Journal  devoted  to  the 

Trabner's  "  Oriental  Series." 

Trttbner's  «  English  and  Foreign  Philosophi 

Sir  Edwin  Artt^d's  Oriental  Poems,  Ac.  Ac 

Mr.  Rkdwat'b   well-known  ooUection  of  old  and 

mtnre,  has  been  placed  on  sale  in  the  Company's  On 

are  preparing.  ^^^       " 

KEQA}^  PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNE: 
OriefUcUDe 
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THE  BUDDHIS 

THE  ENGLISH  ORGAN  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  i 

"  The  Bdddhist"  is  a  weekly  p^er,  published  in 

•j.d  <tejroted  to  tiie  interests  of  the  Buddhist  ISfgion 

the  High  Pnest  Sumangala,  the  most  prominent  lea 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  Mr.  A.  P.  Sii.7>ett.  MaSame  H 

'''^e'B^l;^^^^^'^^'  *°^  other'g^rt<^' 
The  Subscription  is  Rs.  3  per  annum  in  Ceylon  or 

Its  equivalent  for  other  countries.  ^Z*""  w 

The  Matu^^  of  the  "  Buddhisir  61,  Halihan  Sit 

Manager, '*  TImsophist.''  '         ^^^n  ott 


Jn  ttco  Volumes^  Royal  8vo,  of  .about  1,500  pages. 

THE   SECRET    DOCTRINE* 

By  H.  P.  BLAVATSKY. 


The  two  Yolnxnes  sent  by  V.  F.  P.  for  Ss.  30. 

Address  The  Business  Manaoeb^  Theosophist  Office, 

Adyar,  Madras. 


LUCIFER: 

A  Monthly  Magazine  devoted  to  Theosophy, 

Edited  by  Madame  BLAVATSKY. 

Published  on  the  15th  of  each  month  by  the  Theosophical  Publishing  Compaiij, 
Lim.,  7,  Duke  Street,  Adelphi,  London,  W.  Terms, — 15  Shillings  a  year  in  advance. 
In  India  £  1  a  year  in  advance.    Agent,  Business  Manager,  THSOciuPHisT. 


THE   PATH: 

A  Monthly  Magazine  devoted  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Humanity^ 

Theosophy  in  America,  and  the  Study  of  OccuU  Science, 

Philosophy,  and  Aryan  Literature, 

Edited  and  Published  at  New  York,  by  WILLIAM  Q.  JUDGE,  Post  Office  B«>x, 
2659.  Tkbms, — 2  dollars  a  year  in  advance.  For  India,  including  extra  postage,  Rs. 
.6-12-0.  Vol.  lY  oommenoed  in  April  1889. 

Either  of  the  above  Magazines  may  be  subscribed  for  through  the  Business  Mana- 
ger of  Hie  Theosophist. 

"""""""  PQ,)   SALE. 

A  FEW  copies  of  the  pamphlet,  entitled ''  Why  I  became  a  Theosophist.*' 

By  Mrs.  Annie  Besant,  Fellow  of  the  Theosophical  Societjr.  and  "A  Bird's  Eye  YittW 
of  Theosophical  Work.'*  Issued  by  the  Theosophical  Society,  Madras,  1890. 
Price,  Two  Annas,  including  postage.  Apply  to  the  Business  Manager,  Theosophiat 
Office,  Adyar.       . 

^^^^^^^^"^  NOTICE. 

Just  received  from  England  a  supply  of  the  ^^  Illustkatid  Prac- 
tical Mesmerist,  ^^  by  William  Davey.  Its  size  is  duodecimo  and 
it  contains  140  pages  in  all.  Col.  Olcott  has  read  the  book  and 
recommends  it  to  the  student  of  Mesmerism.  Price  Rs.  1  -8-0.  App)  j 
to  thje  Business  Manager,  Theosophist  Office,  Adyar,  Madras. 

NOTICE. 

*^  Sabdakalpadruma."  A  new  and  improved  edition  of  the  oele* 
brated  Cyclopssdia  Lexicon,  by  the  late  Rajah  Sir  Radhakant  Deb 
Bahadur,  is  offered  to  the  public  at  the  low  price  of  Rs.  75,  payable 
in  advance.  The  present  edition  is  become  bulkier  and  more 
Copious.  It  will  have  a  very  useful  and  large  Appendix.  It  is  a 
philanthropic  undertaking  by  Babus  B.  Basu  and  Hari  Charan 
"Basu  of  Calcutta.  TiOvors  of  l^nriKkrit  Literature  must  come  for- 
ward to  .support  it.  AftL^r  publication^  the  price  will  nearly  bti 
tlonbltv  A]Tply  tu  tlic  Uiisioeyi  MaMj^t-r,  Thcoi&pphist  Office^  Aoyai\ 
MudntE.  .  . 


INFORMATION    FOB    SI 


THE  Theoflophical  JSociety  was  formed  at  New  York,  1 
beliered  that  the  best  interests  of  Religion  and  Soieiu 
of  SansTcrit,  Pali,  Zend,  and  other  ancient  literature,  in 
preserved  for  the  'tise  of  mankind  truths  of  the  highi 
tore.  A  Society  of  an  absolutely  nnseotarlan  character) 
prosecuted  by  the  learned  of  all  races,  in .  a  spirit  of 
of  truth,  and  with  the  purpose' of  disseminating  it  impar 
oheck  materialism  and  strengthen  the  waning  religion 
of  the  objects  of  the  Society  is  the  following : — 

First. — To  form  the  nucleus  of  a  UniversU  Brotherhood 
of  race,  creed,  sex,  caste  or  colour. 

SecontL—To  promote  the  study  of  Aryan  and  other 
sciences. 

Third.— A  third  object — ^pursued  by  a  portion  only  of 
Investigate  unexplained  laws  of  nature  and  the  psychical  p 

No  person's  religious  opinions  are  asked  upon  his  joic 
permitted,  but  every  one  is  required,  before  admission, 
fellow-members  the  same  tolerance  in  this  respect  as  he  cl 

The  Head-quarters,  offices,  and  managing  staff  are  at  Ad 
Society  has  a  property  of  twentyi-sevon  acres  and  extensii 
Oriental  Library,  and  a  spacious  hall  wherein  the  General 
tion,  on  the  27th  of  December.  The  European  Head-qnari 
Park,  N.  W,  London ;  the  American  Head-quarters  at  182, 

The  Society  is  not  yet  endowed,  but  there  is  a  nucleuii 
investment  of  which  will  go  towards  defraying  the  current  e:i 
met  by  the  proceeds  of  entrance-fees,  donations,  and  a  sni 
member.  By  the  Eevised  Rules  of  1889,  the  Society  wi 
contributions  and  made  entirely  dependent  for  raaintei: 
Fellows  and  others.    But  a  year's  experience  proved  the  6. 

The  Official  Trustee  for  all  Society  property  :! 
beings  and  legacies  and  bequests  should  invan 
the  legal  phraseology  of  the  Code  of  the  country 
his  Will.  If  left  to  the  Society  by  name,  the  I 
A  legacy  of  £  8,000  was  thus  lost.  The  Presi( 
Steel  Oloott,  Adyar,  Madras,  India. 

The  Society,  as  a  body,  eschews  politics  and  all  subjects  ( 
The  Rules  stringently  forbid  members  to  compromise  its  sti. 

The  THEOaOPHlST  is  private  property,  but  under  the  R  i 
Society  for  the  publication  of  official  news.  For  anything  <  i 
not  responsible. 

Many  Branches  of  the  Society  have  been  formed  in  vario ; 
are  constantly  being  organised.  Bach  Branch  f nunes  its  < 
kKol  business  without  interference  from  Head-quarters ;  pr : 
rules  of  the  Society  are  not  violated.  Branches  lying  with  i 
instance,  America,  British  Islands,  C^ltm,  &c,)  have  b^  gr< 
in  territorial  Sections.  For  particulars,  see  the  Kevised  I 
information  with  regard  to  joining  the  Society^  &c.,  will  all ' 

Up  to  date,  216  charters  for  Branches  have  been  issued.    J ' 
to  be  had  on  application  to   the  Bieoording  Secretary  of 
Madras ;  or  to  the  General  Secretaries  of  the  Sections. 

In  England,  to  G*  K.  S.  Mead,  19  Avenue  Road,  Regent's  1 ; 
William  Q-  Judge,  P.  O.  Box,  2669,  New  York, 


NOTICE. 

A  Catalogue  of  over  300  important  and  interesting  worV  i 
MAGIC,  SORCERY,  PHANTOMS,  SPIRITUALTWi,  11 
METEY,  ASTROLOGY,  PALMISTRY,  HYQIENB,  etc.,  m  i 
the  Manager,  Theosophxst  Office,  Adyar,  Madras.  AH  bOo)  i 
(Postage  included,  but  not  Y.  P.  commission)* 


Thnmgli  tlie  Gates  of  Oold-~a  fragment  of  thought. 

By  M.  CTAutbor  of  "  Light  on  the  Path." 

This  book  is  divided  into  five  Chapters  and  contains  151  pages, 
gilt  on  one  side,    ? 

Chapter      I.     The  Search  for  Pleasure. 

„        II.     The  Mystery  of  the  Threshold. 
3,     ^III.     The  Initial  Effort. 
„        IV.     The  Meaning  of  Pain. 
„         V.     The  Secret  of  Strength. 
It  is  nicely  and  strongly  bound,  with  title  printed  in  gold.     The 
size  is  duodecimo.    It  is  an  important  and  instructive  book.    Our 
Catalogue  price  is  Rs.  3-12-0.    It  is  now  reduced  to  Es.  3.     Those 
who  want  to  avail  of  this  opportunity  must  apply  to  the  BusineBs 
Manager  as  early  as  possible. 

NOTICE. 

Cosmology^  or  Universal  Science — containing  the  Mysteries 

of  the  Universe  regarding  the  Macrocosm  and  Microcosm,  explained 
according  to  the  Religion  of  Christ  by  means  of  the  Secret  Symbols 
of  the  Rosicrucians  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  Centuries,  by 
Fbanz  Habtmann,  M..  D.,  author  of  White  and  Black  Magic,  &c. 

TJhis  book  contains  45  pages  and  twenty*five  large  plates  of  Rosi- 
crucian  symbols.  They  are  important  inasmuch  as  they  show  the 
connection  between  Western  religious  symbolism  and  that  of  our 
Hindu  temples. 

The  size  of  the  book  is  17  X  12  inches.  Our  Catalogue  price  is 
Rs.  15.    It  is  now  reduced  to  Rs.  12. 

Apply  to  the  Business  Manager  with  early  remittance. 


NOTICE. 

Wanted  hack  Volumes  2,  4,  and  8  of  the  "  Theosophist." 

Apply  to  the  Business  Manager,  ''  Theosophist,"  stating  terms. 


NOTICE. 

A  second  Edition  of  the  VisiBhtadyaita  Catecliiani  is  in  tLe  hands  of  onr 
Printers.  It  will  be  ready  for  sale  shortly.  Twonty-eight  new  Questions  and  Answers 
have  been  added,  and  it  will  now  he  an  indispensable  Text-book  on  YisishtadTaita 
philosophy.  The  author,  the  late  Pandit  N.  Bhashya  Charya,  was  one  of  the  ablest 
Pandits  in  India.  His  son,  Mr.  S.  E.  Gopala  Charlu,  was  his  amanuensis,  and  it  is  he 
who  ha«  compiled  the  new  Edition.  Its  price  will  be  6  Ans.,  as  hitherto.  Apply  to 
the  Business  Manager,  Theosophist  Office,  Adyar,  Madras. 

T.  p.  s. 

The  "T.  P.  S."  Series  is  now  in  its  second  ye««r,  and  consists  of  interastiag  orfttin&I 
essays  on  Theosophxcal  Bnbjects  by  competent  writers.  These  are  issued  genetrally  tw^  a 
month,  and  contain  from  16  to  82  pages. 

Subscription  5/  a  year }  7/6  for  India ;  10/  for  Australasia. 

THEOSOPHICAL  PITBLIOATION  SOCIETY. 
Indian  Agents-Business  Manager  of  the  Theosophist.  .     v'X 
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THE  NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
RBFBBENCB  DEPARTMENT 


Tlki«  book  is  iiad«r  no  oircBcnAtaaeea  lo  be 
tttk«ii  from  the  Bnitdiiii 
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